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INft,    ©HIE    WAL5CH 


HERR  M AYR  stood  in  the  Gasthaus 
door  one  July  morning,  with  half 
a  dozen  open  letters  in  his  hand 
and  a  frown  on  his  brow. 

"More  people  coming-,"  he  called  out 
to  his  wife  as  she  passed  him  on  her  way 
to  the  milkroom.  " Americanische,  this 
time.  The  wagons  must  be  sent  down 
the  mountains  to  meet  the  train.  Franzl 
must  go  and  Hans  and  Rudolph — but 
who  will  do  the  work  of  the  stalls  ?  I'm 
at  my  wits'  ends." 

"  J  a,  ja,"  answered  the  Frau.  "  'Tis  a 
hard  case.  Since  Moydel  and  Lizl  chose 
to  get  married — silly  wenches  enough — 
we're  like  to  be  short  of  help  all  sum- 
mer. I  know  not  what  thee'll  do,  Vater." 
Up  the  steep  foot  path  from  the  lower 


valley  a  peasant  girl  was  clamboring 
like  a  mountain  goat.  Her  step  was 
sure,  her  ascent  agile,  but  the  breath 
came  pantingly  through  her  ripe  red 
lips,  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  heavy 
hair  lay  loose  and  disorderly  on  her  neck. 
She  pushed  her  way  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  presented  herself  before  Herr 
Mayr,  too  breathless  to  speak. 

He  eyed  her  with  sharp  disapproval. 
"Whatis't,  then?  Speak  quick,  Madl; 
IVe  no  time  to  be  hindered. " 

"Work,"  she  answered.  Her  German 
came  haltingly  and  with  a  peculiar 
accent. 

"  Ach,  thou  art  a  Walsche,"  cried  Herr 
Mayr.  "  Thou  art  come  from  below 
Trent,  nicht  wahr." 

There  was  instinctive  antagonism  in 
his  tone — the  antagonism  that  is  equally 
rife  on  either  side  of  the  Austria- Ital- 
ian border.  And  there  was  added  a 
touch  of  contempt  for  her  disorderly 
self. 

"Thou  art  a  Walsche,"  he  said  again. 

"  Ja  wohl,"  she  answered,  slowly.  "  But 
the  Walsche  can  work  ;  she  has  hands." 

"There's  a  stall-maid  needed,"  said 
Herr  Mayr,  with  a  reluctant  glance  at 
the  open  letters  in  his  hand.  "  Can'st 
tend  cattle  ? " 

"  Ach  ja.     'Tis  the  work  I  like  best." 

"  And  who  may  this  be,  come  a-lagg- 
ing  after  thee  ? "  asked  the  innkeeper  as 
the  figure  of  an  old  man  shambled 
across  the  square.  "  He  is  of  thy 
people  :  one  always  kens  a  Walscher." 

For  an  instant  the  girl  showed  sur- 
prise ;  then  there  came  a  sharp,  sud- 
den gleam  to  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  Beppe,  brother  to  my  mother," 
she  answered  sullenly.   "  She  was  angry 
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that  I  would  come,  and  alone  ;  so  she 
sent  the  old  man  after  me." 

Then  in  her  rapid  Southern  patois 
that  Herr  Mayr  could  not  understand, 
she  turned  upon  the  new-comer. 

"  I  have  told  him  thou  art  brother  to 
my  mother — capisci  ?  Do  not  thou  dare 
say  otherwise." 

He  dropped  his  head.  He  was  spare 
and  old,  and  he  seemed  to  shrivel  under 
her  gaze. 

"I  am  brother — to  her — mother,"  he 
said.  Then  under  his  breath:  "Be  not 
angry,  Gina  ;  'twas  thy  mother  sent  me." 

"  Gut,  gut,  I  cannot  stand  here  all  the 
day  to  talk,"  broke  in  the  Wirth.  "  If 
ye  care  to  work  in  the  stalls — ye  two — ye 
may  stay.  But  the  cattle  must  be  well 
tended,  mind.  Donnerwetter !  That 
I  must  trust  them  to  ye,  Walschers  !" 

He  bade  them  follow  him  into  the 
inn,  the  ground-floor  being  a  great  cool 
stone-paved  space,  opening  like  a  cav- 
ern from  the  sunny  square.  Seating 
himself  at  a  beer  table  he  plunged  a 
quill  into  an  earthenware  ink-well  and 
drew  up  a  form  of  contract  on  a  large 
sheet  of    foolscap,    which    he  stamped 


(/an*^ 


THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  US  IS  NOT  SO  GREAT."     (p.  II .) 


with  a  government  stamp.  In  it,  Beppe, 
the  Walscher,  and  Regina,  his  niece, 
pledged  themselves  to  his  service  as 
cattle  tenders,  in  return  for  board  and  one 
lodging  and  twenty  florins  each  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  He  read  it  aloud  and 
pushed  it  toward  them  to  sign. 

Beppe  drew  back  ;    in   his    day  Italy 
had  not  taught  her  children  to  write. 


"  Sign  thou,  for  both,"  said  the  Wirth 
to  Regina. 

"Sign  it  not,"  cautioned  old  Beppe. 
"'Twill  bind  us,  mayhap,  against  our 
will." 

But  Regina  signed  "for  them  both  in 
a  fine  Italian  hand  and  with  many 
flourishes. 

"  Gut,  gut,"  said  Herr  Mayr,  with 
scant  patience.  "Come  now  to  the 
stalls  and  get  ye  to  work.  First  work, 
then  eat.     That's  our  motto." 

Twenty  head  of  cattle  were  to  be 
Gina's  care.  As  she  entered  the  wide 
shadowy  stables  they  turned  their  heads 
toward  her,  one  by  one,  regarding  her 
with  expressive  eyes.  Regina  loved  no 
human  being  as  she  loved  the  cows  she 
had  been  wont  to  tend  on  her  own 
Southern  hills,  and  here  in  the  stalls,  al- 
most dumb  herself  among  an  alien 
people,  she  was  at  home  with  the  dumb 
beasts. 

When  Herr  Mayr  had  bustled  off  to 
other  affairs,  and  they  were  alone,  old 
Beppe  asked  : 

"  Why  didst  tell  him    a    lie,  Carina  ? 
What  helps  it  to  say  that  I  am  brother 
to  thy  mother  ?  " 

"  Why  didst  follow  me, 
then  ? "  demanded  the  girl, 
angrily. 

"  Thy  mother  would  have 
it  so.  After  thou  wert  gone 
she  was  half  wild  with  fear, 
and  she  said  to  me  :  '  Follow 
her,  Beppe.  She  is  but  a 
child  and  headstrong.  She 
is  too  young  to  go  out  into 
the  world  alone.  I  have  anx- 
iety and  I  cannot  sleep  nor 
eat  until  thou  go  after  her.'  " 
Gina  was  patting  the  sleek 
side  of  Tawny,  the  bull,  and 
Beppe  could  not  see  her  face. 
She  did  not  answer  him. 

"  Why  saidst  thou  I  was 
brother  to  thy  mother^?  "  he 
persisted.  "  I  like  it  not ; 
and  it  was  a  lie." 

The  girl  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  And  is  it  now  that  old  Beppe  turns 

preacher  ?     Ma  che  !    What  is  it,  then — 

a  little  lie  more  or  less  ?     It  harms  no 

And   what    would'st   thou,   then  ? 


That  I  should  tell  the  Herr  Wirth,  '  this  is 
Beppe,  who  would  fain  be  my  lover,  and 
I — I  spit  upon  him.'  Would'st  thou  that 
I  tell  him  this?" 

She  laughed  again,  and  he  winced  as 
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though  something  hurt  him.  "Ma  che, 
Beppe,  thou  art  naught ;  naught  save  an 
old  fool  of  fifty." 

Beppe  strode  towards  her  and  shook 
his  head  savagely.  Over  it  the  long  hair 
lay  thick  and  dusty.  He  wore  a  loose 
■and  badly- worn  jacket,  and  a  collar  of 
mangy  fur  was  round  his  neck.  It  was 
July,  but  he  shivered  in  the  chill  of  the 
Alpine  air. 

"  Fifty  is  not  yet  old,"  he  protested. 

"Think'st  I  do  not  know  how  thou 
and  the  mother  plot  together?"  cried 
the  girl.  "Many  a  time  have  I  heard 
ye  both  when  ye  thought  I  was  not  by. 
The  mother  knows  thou  hast  a  bit  laid 
by,  and- " 

"  Thy  mother  is  a  rare  woman  for 
sense,"  said  Beppe. 

"Then  wed  thou  with  her,"  laughed 
Gina.  "  'Twould  not  be  unfit.  She  is 
thy  younger  by  a  good  ten  years,  and 
still  comely." 

Beppe  settled  his  head  further  down 
into  the  mangy  fur  and  grumbled  aloud  ; 
he  hoped  she  would  hear  him  and  relent. 

"  'Twas  for  this,  then,  I  left  my  cot  in 
the  Trentino  forest.  The  mother  said  I 
could  win  thee  by  devotion,  but  thou 
hast  a  heart 
o  f  —  n  a  y , 
thou  hast 
not  a  heart 
at  all. 
'Twould 
serve  thee 
r  i  gh t  to 
marry  an 
Austrian 
lover;  one 
who  would 
beat  thee  ; 
one  who  is 
foe  to  thy 
country  and 
thy  people." 

Regina     went 
from  stall  to  stall  *  -«^ 

among  the  kine,  patting 
each  one,  feeding  them  with 
wisps  of  hay  from  her  hand 
and  calling  them  by  endear-  i 

ing  names. 

Old  Beppe  scoffed. 

"  They're  Austrian,  these 
cows.     They'll  not  under- 
stand thee.  What  Austrian 
ever   yet    understood   Italian 
ways  and  hearts  ?     Thou  dost 
but  waste  words,  Gina."  HERR  FELIX>  a 


But  she  would  not  speak  to  him  nor 
notice  him,  and  she  went  about  her  work 
as  though  he  were  not  there. 

As  the  days  passed  the  cattle  did  come 
to  know  her  and  to  comprehend  her 
gentle  tones,  if  not  her-  words. 

Early  every  morning  she  drove  them 
to  pasture  upon  one  or  another  of  the 
wide  grassy  plains  of  the  Ritten  ;  and 
all  day  while  they  grazed  she  sat  on  a 
hillock  of  grass  or  under  the  shade  of  a 
mountain  larch  looking  up  at  the  drift- 
ing fleece  in  the  sky  and  watching  the 
lights  come  and  go  on  the  high  bare 
cliffs. 

Beppe  rarely  came  to  the  pastures. 
Even  his  boasted  devotion  was  not  proof 
against  her  taunts,  or  worse  still,  her  dis- 
dain. When  the  stall  work  was  done  he 
went  out  into  the  fields  with  the  farmers 
and  Regina  seldom  saw  him  except  at 
milking  time,  and  then  there  was  but 
scant  time  for  talk  when  the  full-ud- 
dered  cows  were  restless  and  the  Frau 

W  i  r  t  h  i  n 
was  wait- 
i  n  g  to 
strain  the 
milk.  But 
Regina  was 
le  arning 
other 
things  than 
the  shapes 
of  the  sum- 
mer clouds. 
The  petted 
child,  the 
belle  of  her 
i  nativeham- 
1  le  t,  was 
1  e  arning 
how  it  felt 
to  be  an 
underling, 
a  nobody,  an 
alien  among 
a  hated  race. 
For  to  the 
Tyrol  es  e 
she  was  a 
Walsche  — 
utmost  term 
of  reproach 
— standing 
for  all  that 
the  ancient 
Roma  n  s 
meant  b  y 
barbarian. 


HE  HANDSOME  HOF-BAUER.    {p.  8.) 
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On  Sundays  and  holidays  her  loneliness 
was  almost  unbearable.  She  scorned 
the  hobble-de-hoy  lads  and  their  stalwart 
sweethearts,  yet  it  was  dreary  to  be 
always  alone,  and  she  could  not  under- 
stand why  none  of  them  ever  looked  at 
her. 

"  Could  they  think  she  was  promised 
to  old  Beppe  ? "  she  wondered. 

She  was  constantly  missing  something 
here  in  the  cool,  green  North.  Adulation 
had  been  about  her  from  her  childhood, 
like  the  warm  airs  of  her  native  land, 
but  here  she  was  regarded  no  more  than 
any  little  rough-shod  goat-herd. 

Time    wore    on    until    the    fif- 
teenth of  August,  when  occur- 
red the  annual  f esta  of  the 
Virgin. 

All  work  was  sus- 
pended save  that  of 
the  stalls.  High  mass 
was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  church,  and  a 
grand  procession  was 
afterwards  to  march 
from  church  to  church 
and  hamlet  to   hamlet. 

"And  shall  I  not 
march,  too?"  asked 
Gina  of  Frau  Mayr.  "  I 
have  my  lovely  first 
communion  dress  and 
my  wreath  of  white 
flowers.  It  will  seem 
like  home  and " 

"Thou?"  cried  the 
Frau  Wirthin  with  icy 
contempt.  "Thou 
march  in  our  sacred 
procession  ;  thou,  a 
Walsche?" 

The  little  church  was 
crowded  to  overflowing, 
and    Gina    could    only 
kneel    on    the    broad 
window-ledge   outside.      She 
peered  in  at  the  flower-decked 
altar  and  the   lighted   candles, 
and  the  priests  moving  to  and  fro  amidst 
clouds  of  incense. 

She  was  one  of  many  who  were  kneel- 
ing outside,  for  the  country  folk  were 
gathered  from  far  and  near  on  this  the 
greatest  festa  day  of  the  year.  Slowly 
they  formed  into  line,  the  church  ban- 
ners borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
younger  men  ;  priests  in  glittering  vest- 
ments walking  under  a  silken  baldachin, 
and  a  wreathed  image  of  the  Madonna 


carried  by  a  company  of  young  girls  in 
flowing  veils. 

Older  men,  women  and  little  children 
were  telling  their  beads  as  they  walked, 
and  the  chorus  of  voices  rose  in  a  full 
monotone  of  prayer.  The  village  band 
played  lustily,   the    organ    pealed,    the 
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"  AND  WHO  MAY  THIS  BE,   COME    A-LAGGING   AFTER 
THEE?"      {/>.  J.) 

steeple  bells  clamored,  and  occasional 
small  cannon  boomed  from  the  roadside. 
Out  the  church  door  and  across  the 
square  to  the  main  road ;  up  a  slight 
ascent  and  round  a  rocky  barrier  to  a 
Station  of  the  Cross  where  there  was  a 
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halt  for  prayer  ;  through  the  neighbor- 
ing hamlet  and  back  again,  this  time 
winding  along  the  meadows  and  flash- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  larch  trees  of 
the  forest,  the  long  procession  went, 
like  a  wavering  many-colored  ribbon, 
with  the  swaying  banners  and  white 
robes  of  the  girls,  the  dots  of  blue  of 
the  women's  aprons,  the  gleam  of  silk 
and  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery. 

Gina  watched  the   slow  return   over 
the  meadow  sward  and   her  heart  was 


;■» 


"  He  is  fine — like  our  Southern  men." 
thought  Gina.  .  The  veiled  maidens 
came  next,  and  Gina  felt  a  pang  of  envy. 
Among  these  she  had  hoped  to  walk, 
but  instead  she  was  one  of  the  outsiders, 
and  dressed  only  in  her  stall  garb. 

The  angry  blood  flew  to  her  face. 
And  just  at  that  moment  two  sweet  eyes 
looked  straight  into  hers  and  a  smile 
fell  upon  her  that  was  like  no  other 
smile  had  ever  been  for  her. 

"Who  is  that?"    she  asked,  pointing 
an  eager  finger. 

"That?      Oh,  that   is 
nobody  but  old  Therese. 
Therese  of  Lengstein," 
was  the  answer. 
,•  "  She  is  my  one  friend 

on  the  Ritten,"  muttered 
Gina,  as  she  went  back 
to  the  stalls.  "  I'll  re- 
member her  name — 
Therese  of  Lengstein." 
"Did'st  see  it?"  she 
asked  of  Beppe.  "  'Twas 
fine,  eh  ?  But  oh,  not  to 
compare  with  our  Italy." 
He  took  advantage  of 
her  graciousness. 

"  Our  Italy,"  he  cried. 
"Thine  and  mine, 
Carina." 

But  she  mocked  at 
him  with  a  laugh. 
"  Can'st  never  remember 
thy  fifty  years  ?  I  am 
not  Carina — at  least,  not 
thine." 

"  Diavoletta,art  thou," 
he  replied,  angrily. 
And  as  she  laughed  again  he  went 
away,  leaving  her  alone  in  the  stalls. 


"THOU   MUST   NOT   MIND    A   RUDE   JOKE."    {p.   JO.) 

stirred.  As  the  long  line  moved  across 
the  square  and  the  Host  was  carried 
past  she  fell  to  her  knees  among  the 
reverent  crowd  ;  but  a  moment  later 
scrambling  to  her  feet  again,  her  eye 
was  held  by  the  bearer  of  one  of  the 
beautiful,  swinging  banners.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  and  he  bent  far  back  as  he 
walked,  in  order  to  sustain  the  weight. 
He  had  a  dark,  keen  face,  and  his  bold 
bright  eyes  swept  the  crowd. 


Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  Regina 
did  not  see  Herr  Felix,  the  handsome 
Hof-Bauer. 

When  she  drove  her  cattle  to  their 
pasture  near  the  larches,  he  would  either 
be  striding  along  the  Lengstein  road  at 
the  head  of  his  ox-cart,  crossing  the 
meadows  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her, 
swinging  his  axe  in  the  forest,  or  hay- 
making on  the  slopes  of  the  Ritten. 

She  began  to  watch  for  him  just  as 
before  she  had  watched  the  cloud 
fleeces  in  the  sky. 

One  day  when  there  was  a  press  of 
work,  the  Herr  Innkeeper  sent  Regina 
into  the  hay-field. 


REG  IN  A,   DIE    WALSCHE. 


"  Old  Beppe  must  herd  the  cattle 
alone  through  the  haying  season,"  he 
said.  "  Thou  art  young  and  strong  and 
worth  six  of  him." 

And  Gina  found  it  a  pleasant  change 
to  toss  and  pitch  the  newly-cut  grass, 
making  one  among  a  long  line  of 
women  and  men,  who  raked  it  into 
ridges.  She  noted,  too,  how  the  men's 
glances  followed  her  and  how  the  wom- 
en eyed  her  askance. 

"  They  are  envious  of  me,  all  these 
stout  Madchen,"  she  said  to  Beppe  that 
evening  while  milking.  "  They  are 
envious  because  the  men  give  me  a 
helping-hand  now  and  then." 

"  Have  a  care,  child,"  admonished  the 
old  man.     "  Set  not  thy  heart  on  a  lad." 

"  On  one  of  these  Tiroler  Bauers  ? 
laughed  Gina.     "  There's  no  danger." 

Passing  to  and  fro  about  his  own  af- 
fairs, Herr  Felix  found  some  pretext  for 
visiting  the  hay-fields  every  day.  He 
liked  his  role  of  handsome  Hof-Bauer, 
and  often  he  would  snatch  a  pitchfork 
from  the  hand  of  a  laborer  and  pitch 
and  toss  with  a  gay  good- will  that  im- 
parted itself  to  them  all. 

He  was  like  a  prince  among  them. 
He  was  second  on  the  Ritten  only  to 
the  Herr  Wirth  himself,  and  he  might 
marry  the  Wirth's  daughter — even  the 
Wirth's  daughter,  if  it  pleased  him. 

And  Gina,  as  she  raked  the  hay  so 
busily  that  she  could  never  lift  her  eyes, 
nevertheless  knew  the  moment  he  leaped 
the  wall  and  saw  without  seeming  to 
see,  the  careless  grace  with  which  he 
swung  across  the  field  as  though  all  the 
world  were  his  own. 

".Who  is  the  stranger  ?  "  he  asked  one 
day  of  brown  Anna,  the  swiftest  hay- 
maker on  Ritten. 

Anna  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

" '  Tis  only  the  Walsche,  the  stall- 
maid.  I  know  not  why  the  Herr  Wirth 
sends  her  into  the  hay-field.  She  is 
not  of  us." 

"  She  is  a  beauty,  Anna,"  teased  Herr 
Felix.     "A  wunderschones  Madly 

Anna  tossed  the  hay. 

"Tell  me,"  persisted  Herr  Felix.  "  Is 
she  not  a  beauty  ?  " 

"  A  beauty  she  may  be,  I  know  not ; 
but  a  Walsche,  for  all  that.  And  with 
never  a  civil  word  for  one  of  us." 

Think'st  she  would  not  give  a  civil 
word  to  me  ? "  cried  Herr  Felix,  with  his 
ready  laugh. 

"I  know  not,"  answered  the  woman. 


Herr  Felix  turned  to  a  group  at  his 
left. 

"  She  does  not  talk,  the  Walsche  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Ach  ja,  fast  enough  in  that  queer, 
senseless  gabble  of  her  own,"  answered 
big  Ernst. 

"  But  never  a  word  for  ye  lads,  per- 
haps? Yet  she  is  so  zvunderschon,  I 
marvel  ye  are  not  all  a-courting  her." 

Ernst  did  not  speak,  and  Franzl  cast 
a  sheepish  look  toward  Anna,  his  shrew- 
ish sweetheart ;  but  Hans,  who  was  only 
a  boy,  answered  smartly  : 

"We  leave  that  to  our  betters,"  Herr 
Hof-Bauer." 

Again  Herr  Felix  laughed. 

"  Who  likes  to  wager  a  zehnele  that  I 
make  her  speak  ? " 

But  the  men  would  not  bet ;  was 
not  "every  girl  on  the  Ritten  in  love 
with  the  Hof-Bauer,  even  their  own 
sweethearts  ? 

Herr  Felix  thought  a  moment,  then 
knitted  his  brows  into  a  scowl  and  bent 
a  severe  look  on  Gina.  Striding  across 
the  field,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  rake. 

"What  dost  thou?"  he  cried  in  an 
angry  tone.  "  Surely,  thou  hast  never 
raked  in  a  hay-field  before." 

Regina  looked  at  him  and  her  eyes 
flashed,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

He  jerked  the  rake  roughly  from  her. 

"  Stand  by  and  take  a  lesson,  Madl," 
he  said,  shortly. 

Regina  folded  her  arms  across  her 
breast  while  he  raked  the  loose  hay  and 
spread  it  out  to  catch  the  sunlight. 

She  muttered  a  word  under  her  breath. 

"  What  is't,  then  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  What  sayest  thou  ?  'Tis  the  Walscher 
lingo.  Thou  should'st  master  our  Ger- 
man— but  I've  no  time  to  teach  thee." 

His  voice  was  harsh,  his  frown  heavy, 
and  she  could  not  see  the  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  His  dark,  keen  face  was  shaded 
by  a  hat  of  Tirolean  felt,  broad  of  brim 
and  turned  up  at  one  side,  where  it  was 
caught  by  a  black  cock's  wing,  above 
which  soared  a  long  straight  plume  of 
spotless  white,  which  bent  and  swayed 
only  at  the  tip.  No  other  man  on  the 
Ritten  wore  such  a  one.  Far  as  one 
could  see  along  the  mountain  side  the 
Hof-Bauer  was  known  by  his  straight, 
white  plume. 

He  knew  the  men  were  watching,  and 
yet  she  had  not  spoken. 

"  What  saidst  thou,  Madl  ?  Hast  no 
tongue  that  thou  dost  never  speak  ? " 
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The  German  words  came  slowly,  but 
Gina  answered  : 

"  If  the  Herr  Hof-Bauer  choose  to  do 
the  stall-maid's  work — she  must  be  con- 
tent." 

He  scarcely  heard  what  she  said,  but 
throwing  aside  the  rake  he  lifted  his  felt 
hat  and  waved  it  over  his  head  until  the 
spotless  plume  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 
And  he  uttered  a  joyous  jodel  which 
was  echoed  by  Franzl  and  Ernst,  and 
chorused  by  all  the  men  and  women  in 
the  field — save  only  the  boy  Hans. 

They  came  trooping  over  to  Gina's 
furrow,  a  broad  smile  on  every  face. 

"The  Hof-Bauer  has  won,"  they 
shouted.     "  Hurrah  for  the  Hof-Bauer." 

"  Serves  her  right  for  a  proud 
Walsche,"  muttered  big  Ernst. 

But  the  boy  Hans  scoffed. 

"  So,  so  !  thou  wouldst  have  sweet- 
hearted  perhaps,  thou  big,  ugly  Ernst, 
and  the  Madl  would  none  of  thee." 

"  Thinkst  I  would  go  after  a  Walsche?" 
cried  Ernst. 

For  a  moment  Regina  faced  the 
laughing  group  in  dumb  surprise  ;  then 
her  eyes  flashed  and  her  bosom  heaved 
.as  she  poured  forth  a  volley  of  wrath  in 
her  own  tongue.  Her  voice  rang  as  she 
spared  them  no  epithet  of  scorn  or 
ignominy. 

The  women  stared  at  her  and  moved 
away ;  the  men  muttered  something 
apologetically,  and  went  back  to  their 
furrows  ;  only  Herr  Felix  stood  by  with 
sparkling  eyes.  When  she  turned  to 
him,  her  face  froze. 

"The  Herr  Hof-Bauer  is  pleased  to 
rake  hay.     I  will  go  to  the  stalls." 

She.  started  off  across  the  field,  her 
brown  ankles  showing  slenderly  above 
her  coarse  nailed  boots,  as  the  edge  of 
her  scarlet  petticoat  swept  the  hay 
ridges.  He  called  to  her,  but  she  would 
not  turn  ;  then  he  strode  after  her  and 
laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder.  He  knew 
they  were  all  watching. 

"  Take  the  rake,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  Thou  must  not  mind  a  rude  joke  or 
two  ;  we  are  rough  mountaineers."  He 
held  the  rake  toward  her,  but  she  shook 
his  hand  from  her  shoulder  and  faced 
him  defiantly. 

"  It  is  thy  work  to  rake  the  hay,  not 
mine,"  he  continued.  "  These  are  not 
my  fields,  but  Herr  Mayr's.  Thou  must 
do  as  he  bids  thee."  Again  he  held  the 
rake  out  to  her,  but  she  stood  with  her 
arms  rigidly  folded. 


An  angry  flush  glowed  through  his 
dark  skin.  Who  was  this  stall-maid, 
this  Walsche — that  she  should  defy 
him  ? 

"  Ach  wohl,"  he  cried,  flinging  down 
the  rake  with  an  ang^  gesture.  "  Do 
as  thou  wilt.     What  is  it  to  me  ? " 

He  ran  off  down  the  slope  and  leaped 
tne  wall  into  the  road,  but  not  until  he 
was  out  of  sight,  and  the  last  glimmer 
of  the  tall  white  plume  faded  among  the 
larches,  did  Gina  stoop  to  pick  up  the 
rake.  As  she  went  back  to  her  work  the 
women  avoided  her,  keeping  to  the  far 
side  of  the  field,  but  the  men  tried  to 
make  friends  in  their  awkward  fashion. 

Franzl  cast  a  wary  eye  toward  Anna's 
broad  back  as  he  said  : 

"  Ne'er  thee  mind,  Madl.  They  ill- 
treat  thee  because  thou  art  a  Walsche 
and  also  schon.  That's  the  secret,  after 
all.     Thou  art  a  pretty  Madl,  and " 

"  It  is  the  same  to  me,"  answered  the 
girl,  wearily.  "  I'd  rather  they'd  leave 
me  alone." 

Ernst  came  and  raked  a  long  time  by 
her  side,  but  she  would  not  look  at  him, 
and  at  last  he  shook  his  head  and 
growled  : 

"  Too  proud  art  thou.  Dost  lift  thine 
eyes  to  the  Hof-Bauer  ?  Why,  thou  art 
like  the  dust  of  the  road  to  him.  Thou, 
a  stall-maid  and  a  Walsche  !  Content 
thee,  Madl,  with  one  who  is  not  so  far 
above  thee." 

She  raked  on  in  silence  and  he  added  : 

"  Though  even  I,  Ernst,  the  Wirth's 
swineherd,  do  stoop  somewhat  to  mate 
with  thee,  for  thou  art  a  Walsche." 

"  I  mate  with  no  one,"  she  answered, 
curtly. 

He  muttered  a  base  word  and  fell 
back  to  let  her  pass  him.  To  Gina,  at 
that  moment,  it  seemed  that  all  the 
world  had  set  its  face  against  her. 

Some  moments  later  the  boy  Hans 
slouched  toward  her.  He  was  only  fif- 
teen, heavy,  hobble-de-hoy  and  dull,  but 
he  loved  her. 

"  'Tis  nothing,  Gina,"  he  said.  "  The 
women  hate  thee  because  the  Herr  Hof- 
Bauer  hath  called  thee  beautiful.     And 

the  men "     He  stopped  and  laughed 

shame-facedly. 

"  Franzl  is  feared  of  his  Anna  and 
Ernst  is  jealous.  He  boasted  to  us  all 
the  day  thou  cam'st  up  Ritten,  that  he 
would  have  thee  for  his  Braut.  He  is 
angry  because  thou  wilt  not  speak  to 
him." 
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"  Nein,  I  will  never  speak  with  him  ; 
thou  art  right.  He  is  naught  to  me — 
the  big  Tiroler  Bauer." 

Hans  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  But  we  despise  thee  because  thou 
art  a  Walsche — and  yet  thou  callest  him 
Bauer.     Thou  seemest  to  despise  him." 

"  J  a,  that  I  do." 

"  But  thou  art  a  Walsche — a  Walsche," 
he  repeated.  "  All  the  world  despises 
a  Walsche." 

Gina  laughed,  a  free  laugh  of  disdain. 

"  And  we  Walschers  despise — all  the 
world,"  she  answered. 

"  And  thou — thou  despisest  us  all — 
even  me  ?  " 

"  Nein,  not  thee,  Hanzel." 

"  Still  thou  art  a  Walsche,"  he  persist- 
ed ;  he  could  not  understand. 

"  Come  down  into  the  Walscher  coun- 
try," she  cried.  See  what  the  ages  have 
given  us,  what  we  give  to  the  world. 
My  Italy  has  been  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion— but  why  do  I  speak.  A  Walsche  ? 
Yes,  I  am  an  Italian  peasant."  In  like 
tone  she  might  have  said  :  "  I  am  an 
Italian  princess." 

"  Kiiss  derhand,"  he  exclaimed,  invol- 
untarily, and  ran  off. 

Regina  raked  hay  all  day  long  and 
went  to  the  stalls  at  night.  She  sank 
wearily  down  upon  her  milking  stool 
and'leaned  her  head  against  Bossy's  side. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  come  up  Rit- 
ten,"  she  exclaimed. 

Beppe  was  setting  his  brimming  milk- 
pails  in  a  row  with  others,  all  just  filled 
and  foaming.  He  made  a  quick  step 
toward  her. 

"  Let  us  go  home  again — come,"  he 
cried.  "  Home  to  our  own  land  and  peo- 
ple. I  hate  the  gruff  tongue  of  these 
Tiroler  folk.     Let  us  go  home,  Gina." 

Something  like  a  suppressed  sob  quiv- 
ered against  Bossy's  side. 

Beppe  drew  nearer. 

"Come  home,  Cara  mia.  Come  home 
with  me.  We  will  go  together.  Thou 
wilt  let  me  love  thee,  and — and  one  day 
— thou  wilt  marry  me,  Cara,  eh  ?  " 

Regina  looked  up  to  the  spare,  bent 
figure  and  the  mangy  collar  of  fur. 

"  No,  thou  old  fool,  never  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Diavolo,"  muttered  Beppe,  as  he 
stumbled  back  over  the  milk-pails. 


Herr  Felix  did  not  come  again  to  the 
hay-field,  and  Gina  passed  her  days  in 
hard  work  and  in  silence,  save  for  a  few 


words  now  and  then  with  the  boy  Hans. 
She  grew  weary  of  the  haymaking  and 
longed  to  get  back  to  the  lonely  pastures 
with  the  cows. 

The  innkeeper's  broad  fields  were 
reaped  at  last  ;  the  hay  was  stacked  in 
rounded  cocks  or  hung  to  dry  on  high, 
wooden  scaffoldings.  Regina  was  or- 
dered back  to  the  stalls,  and  young  Hans 
had  a  look  in  his  face  at  which  the  older 
men  mocked. 

"  Dost  think  that  she  cares  for  thee — 
that  Walsche  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  Neither  for  me  nor  another,"  an- 
swered the  boy  stoutly,  for  he  knew 
what  they  thought. 

And  Franzl  winked,  while  big  Ernst 
laid  his  finger  astride  his  nose. 

"For  no  man  save  the  haughty  Hof- 
Bauer,"  they  said,  and  laughed. 

Yet  Gina  would  have  told  them  that 
since  that  day  in  the  fields,  when  he 
mocked  her,  she  had  hated  him. 

Her  favorite  pasture  lay  beyond  the 
larch  groves  toward  Lengstein,  and  he 
was  often  passing.  She  wondered  what 
took  him  so  much  that  way,  for  his  own 
farm-lands  lay  the  other  side  of  Ritten. 

He  never  passed  her  without  a  nod  of 
recognition,  but  he  spoke  to  her  first 
one  day  late  in  autumn  when  she  was 
lying  in  the  grass,  close -clipped  by  the 
browsing  cattle. 

"  So — thou  hast  leisure  to  day-dream, 
Madl?  The  hay  is  well  raked  at  last, 
and  safe  in  the  Wirth's  big  barns,  ja?" 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  to 
look  at  him  ;  she  had  been  dozing  in  the 
sunlight,  and  her  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  Ja,  Herr  Hof-Bauer,  and  by  no  help 
of  thine." 

"  It  was  no  work  forme,"  he  answered. 

Something  that  had  been  rankling 
within  her,  burst  forth. 

"  Ach  nein,  thou  art  Hof-Bauer — Herr 
Felix.  While  I — I  am  only  a  stall-maid. 
The  Walsche,  they  call  me." 

He  looked  surprised  and  an  instant 
later  amused,  then  he  dropped  lightly 
on  the  grass  beside  her. 

"Stall-maid  and  Walsche,  ja.  But 
thou  art  also  a  pretty  child,  Madl." 

His  voice  sounded  gentle.  He  reached 
over  and  smoothed  her  hand  with  his 
own,  that  was  hard  with  field-work. 

"The  distance  between  us  is  not  so 
great,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  The  Hof-Bauer  rakes  his  own  fields, 
not  another's  ;  that's  all."  She  drew 
her  hand  away  from  under  his. 
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"  Art  still  angry  with  me,'  Madl  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Still  angry  because  of  that 
day  in  the  haying  ? " 

"  I  have  been,"  she  answered  ;  then 
her  eyes  kindled.  "Yes,  I  am  angry 
still.  'Twas  cruel  to  a  stranger  maid — 
there  before  them  all." 

"I  did  not  mean  it  so,"  he  said,  peni- 
tently. "We  are  rough  jesters,  we 
Tirolers.     I — I  liked  thee  always." 

But  at  this  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"I  am  only  the  Walsche,"  she  said, 
coldly. 

"And  prouder  of  that  than  if  thou 
wert " 

He  stopped  short. 

"  Than  if  I  were  of  kin  to  the  ruler  of 
Tirol.      The  Herr  Hof -Bauer  is  right." 

"Gina,"he  cried;  "Gina." 

But  he  clenched  his  fists  and  bit  back 
the  words  that  were  even  on  his  lips.  In 
ah  instant  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
never  cared  for  any  woman  before. 
Then  he  broke  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Nothing,  child,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  her  look  of  surprise.  "  I  am  silly — 
mad — but  thou,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  a 
princess." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  went  away. 

"  What  was  it  ?  What  was  it  ?  Is  she 
a  witch,  then,  that  stall-maid  ? " 

But  Gina's  face  was  like  sunlight. 
Herr  Felix,  the  Hof-Bauer,  had  lifted 
his  hat  to  her  ;  to  her,  the  Walsche,  the 
despised.  She  wished  that  Franzl  and 
Anna  and  big  Ernst  had  been  there. 

Next  day  he  came  again,  with  a  plaus- 
ible pretext ;  perhaps  he  needed  to  make 
an  excuse  to  himself.  He  carried  his 
hat  in  one  hand,  his  long  white  plume 
in  the  other. 

"See  how  it  is  broken,"  he  cried. 
"  That  is  bad  luck  for  a  Ritten  man. 
Fasten  it  for  me,  thou  Kleine." 

He  laughed  as  he  let  it  fall  into  her 
lap. 

She  ran  the  pretty  plume  once*  or 
twice  through  her  fingers,  then  held  it 
out  to  him.     But  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Nein,  Liebling,  place  it  thou  in  my 
hat.     No  other  Madl  will  I  have  do  it." 

"I  cannot,"  she  answered. 

"Ah,  then,  thou  art  still  unforgiving." 

"  Perhaps." 

Then  she  caught  up  his  hat  and  set 
the  plume  half-defiantly,  as  though  in 
protest  against  herself. 

He  laughed  triumphantly.  The  mount- 
ain wind  had  blown  her  hair  loose, 
and  now  a  deep  color  mantled  her  cheeks. 


"  What  can  I  give  thee,  in  return  ? "  he 
asked.  Her  eyes  grew  wistful,  but  she 
only  said  :  "I  have  need  of  naught." 

"  I  can  give  thee  nothing,"  he  said. 
"But  thou  can'st  give  me  something 
still." 

"  I  am  only  the  stall-maid,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  can  give  nothing  ;  I  have 
nothing." 

He  bent  over  her  suddenly,  bring- 
ing his  dark  keen  face  close  to  her 
lips. 

"  Hast  nothing — nothing,  Gina  ? " 

But  as  he  would  have  laid  his  arm 
about  her  she  pushed  him  from  her 
with  her  strength  that  was  like  a 
boy's.  "  I'm  not  a  plaything  for  the 
Herr  Hof-Bauer.     I'm  the  stall-maid." 

"  'Tis  what  thou  sayest  ever,"  he  grum- 
bled, "and  what  I  would  gladly  for- 
get. Oh,  Gina,  why  have  I  not  known 
thee  until  it  was  too  late?"  But 
she  did  not  hear  him.  She  had  run 
from  him  across  the  pasture  and 
hidden  herself  behind  the  grazing  cat- 
tle. He  did  not  come  again;  she  could 
not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  long 
white  plume  along  the  Lengstein  road. 
She  was  crosser  than  ever  with  old 
Beppe  and  impatient  with  the  cows,  and 
the  days  in  the  pasture  dragged. 

She  told  herself  she  was  glad  he  did 
not  come,  and  said  it  so  often  and  so 
persistently  that  perhaps  it  was  true. 

But  when  at  last  one  day  she  saw  the 
white  plume  nodding  from  over  the  wall 
her  heart  stood  still.  She  sprang  to 
covert  behind  Tawny,  but  he  came 
straight  across  the  field  and  lifted  the 
broad  felt  in  greeting. 

"  Hast  thought  what  I  can  give  thee, 
child  ? "  he  asked  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  I  did  thee  no  service,  Mein  Herr." 

"  Thou  did'st  fasten  the  white  plume 
in  my  hat,  Gina.  Dost  ken  what  that 
means,  or  no  ? " 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  answer ;  he 
knew  he  had  caught  her  unawares. 
' '  When  a  mountain  maid  fastens  a  plume 
in  a  lad's  hat,  'tis  a  sign  she  takes  him 
for — her  Schatz." 

The  warm  blood  rushed  to  Gina's 
face. 

"  I — did  not  know,"  she  faltered. 

He  slipped  to  her  side  behind  old 
Tawny. 

"  Thou  hast  taken  me  for  thy  sweet- 
heart, little  one." 

Then  by  a  sudden  impulse  he  threw 
both  arms  around  her. 
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No  one  was  there  to  heed,  save  the 
grazing  cattle. 

'  Thou  did'st  take  me  for  thy  sweet- 
heart, thou  silly  child,  although  thou 
did'st  not  know.  And  I — see,  what  I  will 
take  from  thee."  Then  he  lifted  her 
chin  in  his  hand  and  kissed  her  lips. 

She  gave  a  glad  little  cry. 

"  Thou  lovest  me  ;  thou  ?  Madonna 
mia,  what  joy." 

"  And  who  could  help  but  love  thee, 
thou  pretty  child." 

Yet  her  glad  cry  had  startled  him. 

"  To  think  that  thou  shouldst  love  me," 
she  said.  "  And  I — I  must  have  loved 
thee,  too,  all  the  time,  though  I  thought 
it  was  hate  I  felt.  Even  now  I  scarcely 
know,  do  I  love  or  do  I  hate  thee  ? " 

His  arms  were  about  her  and  her  head 
was  upon  his  breast. 

"  I  could  slave  for  thee,  or — I  could 
kill  thee.     So  do  the  Walschers  love." 

He  shuddered,  but  the  next  minute  he 
laughed. 

"  I  will  take  thy  love,  Liebchen,  not 
thy  hate,"  he  cried. 

Then  he  led  her  across  a  field  to  a  seat 
under  the  larches.  The  hours  sped  on 
wings,  and  it  was  not  till  the  shadows 
lengthened  that  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in 
dismay. 

"  Old  Beppe  will  be  so  angry,"  she 
was  saying.  "He  thinks  to  wed  me 
himself.  And  big  Ernst  wanted  me  for 
his  sweetheart  !  Ah  !  he  is  too  ugly. 
And  little  Hans — dear  little  Hans — but 
he  is  a  boy.  Thou  art  finer  than  them 
all,  my — my  Schatz." 

He  kissed  her  twice  for  that  ;  and 
once  more  for  good-bye. 

"  Old  Beppe  will  be  the  worst,"  she 
went  on.  "  The  mother  sent  him  to  take 
care  of  me.     Now,  what  will  he  say  ? " 

Herr  Felix  started. 

"Oh,  but  thou  must  not  tell  him. 
Thou  must  tell  no  one." 

"  And  why  ?  "  with  quick  suspicion. 
"Because  I  am  the  Walsche  ?  Dost 
thou  not  mean  to  marry  me  ?  Hast  thou 
not  said  thou  lovest  me  ?  Why,  then, 
shall  I  not  tell  old  Beppe  ?" 

His  face  darkened  with  a  look  of  pain. 

"  Silly  child." 

"  No  silly  child,"  she  said,  fiercely. 
"  Tell  me  quickly,  hast  thou  fooled  me  ? " 

"  Nein,  nein,  Liebchen.  I  would  not 
fool  thee  so.  But  why  should  we  tell  it 
to  any  one — our  little  secret  ? " 

She  turned  toward  him  with  a  smile. 

"  It  was  a  shame  to  distrust  thee,"  she 


cried.  "  Thou  art  right,  we  will  tell  it 
to  no  one," 

He  drew  apart  from  her  and  tried  to 
speak.  There  was  something  he  had 
been  forgetting  all  that  afternoon. 

"  Listen,  Gina.     I — I — " 

There  was  a  catch  in  his  breath.  He 
stopped  short,  then  tried  once  more. 

"  Some  one — I  ought  to  have  told  you 
— some  one  has  put  a  white  plume — in 
my  hat." 

He  thought  she  would  be  again  sus- 
picious ;  that  so  he  should  make  her 
understand.  But  instead  she  turned 
her  beautiful  face  toward  him  with  a 
radiance  in  the  eyes. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  I  ;.  even  as  thou  thy- 
self did'st  bid  me." 

In  that  moment  he  told  himself  he 
loved  her  and  should  love  her  always, 
whatever  wrong  might  come  of  it.  He 
held  her  face  between  his  hands  and 
kissed  it  gently. 

"  But  tell  no  one,  Gina,"  he  said,  as 
he  left  her  in  the  fast  gathering  gloom. 

That  was  the  first  of  many  magic 
days.  The  larch  pastures  were  so  lonely, 
so  far  away  from  the  busy  village  life, 
there  could  be  no  fitter  scene  for  the 
enacting  of  an  autumn  idyl. 

Sometimes  she  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  he  had  come  to  love  her,  and 
his  answer  was  always  the  same  : 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Liebchen  ;  thou 
art  so  beautiful." 

"  They  have  always  told  me  so,  yet  I 
never  cared  about  it  until  now,"  she 
would  say  with  a  low,  sweet  laugh. 

But  he  never  left  her  without  caution- 
ing her  to  silence,  and  she  wondered 
why.  Another  thing  puzzled  her.  He 
would  not  greet  her  in  the  square  near 
the  inn,  nor  at  the  church  porch  of  a 
Sunday,  and  he  forbade  her  to  seem  to 
know  him  except  in  the  larch  pasture. 

"But  why?"  she  asked.  "Thousayest 
ever  thou  art  not  ashamed  of  the 
Walsche.  And  when  we  are  wed,  'twill 
be  known  over  all  Ritten." 

"  Time  enough,  then,"  he  answered, 
and  frowned  so  sternly  that  she  was 
half-angered,  half-frightened. 

"  If  it  shame  thee  to  speak  to  me,  why 
then  dost  thou  wear  my  plume  in  thy 
hat  ?  "  she  asked  one  day. 

"  Thy  plume  ? "  in  surprise.  "  Ithought 
I  had  told  thee.  It  was  never  thy  plume, 
Gina." 

"  Whose,  then  ? "  she  cried. 

But  he  had  learned  to  dread  that  gleam 
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of  suspicion  in  her  eyes.  He  shuddered 
even  as  he  laughed.  Then  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  telling  her 
that  ''she  was  always  a  little  fool  to 
doubt  him,  but  so  wondrous  pretty  that 
he  was  a  fool,  too — about  her."  She 
passed  the  weeks  in  a  day-dream,  crossed 
only  now  and  then  by  a  cold,  cruel  fear, 
which  she  shook  off  defiantly. 

"He  does  love  me;  he  tells  me  so. 
And  one  happy  day  I  shall  be  the  Hof- 
Bauerin  of  the  Ritten." 

Meanwhile  his  keen  face  grew  darker, 
his  manner  was  often  curt.  Sometimes 
he  spoke  roughly  to  her,  but  when  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  hurt  surprise,  he 
was  quick  to  kiss  the  hurt  away. 

One  day  he  came  to  her  with  a  great 
resolve. 

"  Listen,  child,  I  must  tell  thee  some- 
thing— or  rather  thou  shalt  tell  to  me. 
Suppose — we  will  but  suppose — that  this 
were  to  be  our  last  day  together  ? " 

She  laughed  confidently. 

"Why,  we  shall  always  be  together." 

"But  suppose  —  something  were  to 
nappen — and  we  two — should  never  see 
each  other  again  ?" 

She  laughed  again  as  she  said  : 

"Ah,  Lieber,  why  should  we  try  to 
suppose  what  can  never,  never  be  ?  " 

But  he  persisted. 

"  Tell  me,  Gina,  what  would'st  tnou 
do,  if  I — if  I — should  go  away  from 
thee  ? " 

He  was  holding  her  close  in  his  arms 
and  she  answered  confidently  : 

"  But  I  know  thou  wilt  not;  thou  can'st 
not.     I  cannot  even  suppose  it." 

He  grew  impatient  with  her  for  her 
very  trust. 

"  Perhaps  then  it  will  be  thee  that 
goes,  Gina  ?  Away  off  over  the  hills  to 
the  South,  even  as  thou  didst  come." 

She  clung  to  him  then  as  though  she 
were  hurt. 

"  How  can'st  thou  say  such  things  ? 
They  torture  me." 

He  bit  his  lips. 

"  I  am  but  supposing,"  he  said. 

"  Thou  wilt  never  leave  me,"  she 
sobbed.  "  And  I — I  could  not  live  with- 
out thee.  Promise  me,  thou  wilt  never 
talk  so  to  me  any  more." 

He  could  feel  her  sobs  against  his 
breast,  but  he  steeled  himself. 

"  I  must,  Gina.  There  is  something 
that  thou  must  know.  Better  I  tell  it 
thee,  than  another." 

Her  arms  fell  from  his  neck. 


"  Art  thou  going  away  ? "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  away." 

"  Then  never  dream  that  I  shall  leave 
thee.  I  could  not  be  untrue.  Thou  art 
too  dear  to  me." 

She  spoke  with  simple  dignity. 

"  Unless,"  she  added,  "  unless  thou 
bid  me.  Tell  me,  Lieber,  dost  thou 
bid  me  go  ? "  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  groaned  aloud  : 

"Oh,  that  I  were  not  bound." 

Then  he  stretched  his  arms  out  to- 
wards her  with  a  sudden  cry.  "  Oh, 
my  Liebling,  my  love,  my  only  love, 
I  would  never  bid  thee  go." 

IV. 

Regina  was  dazed  and  troubled  as 
she  drove  her  cows  home  at  twilight. 
She  had  not  understood  her  lover ; 
surely  he  was  her  lover,  though  he  had 
been  so  strange  to-day. 

Old  Beppe  was  busy  about  the  stalls, 
filling  the  mangers  with  fodder  for  the 
night  and  ranging  the  shining  milk- 
pails  ready  for  the  milking.  Gina  had 
been  kinder  to  him  of  late,  and  had 
even  troubled  herself  to  talk  a  little 
with   him  now  and  then. 

To-night  he  had  something  on  his 
mind.  He  kept  looking  over  toward 
her  and  clearing  his  throat  to  begin, 
but  he  found  it  difficult.  Gina  was  hur- 
rying with  the  milking  ;  both  she  and 
the  cows  were  impatient. 

Beppe's  face  was  flushed  and  there  was 
a  malicious  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

He  burst  out  roughly  at  last  : 

"  Thou  hast  kept  thy  secret  well,  Gina; 
but  even  the  larches  have  eyes." 

"What  mean'st  thou?"  She  was 
startled. 

Beppe  laughed ;  a  hoarse,  cackling 
laugh  that  irritated  her. 

"  Thou  foolish  maid,  who  scorns  the 
love  of  honester  men  ;  thou  art  not  so 
chary  of  thy  kisses,  after  all." 

The  milk  was  streaming  into  the  pail 
and  Beppe  had  to  raise  his  voice. 

"  I  promised  thy  mother  to  have  a 
care  of  thee,  but  thou  art  a  willful  maid; 
thou  would'st  never  heed  the  counsel  of 
Beppe.     Gina,  thou  hast  been  a  fool." 

"And  if  I  have,  what  is  it  to  thee  ?" 

"  Thou  dream'st  he  loves  thee,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  dream  it  not.     I  know  it." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  His 
voice  was  no  longer  rasping,  it  was  sad. 

"  Thou  dost  not  even  deny  it  ?  Shame 
upon  thee,  Gina." 
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"  Shame  upon  me,"  she  cried,  starting 
to  her  feet.  "  Is  it  a  shame  to  me  that 
I  am  beloved  of  the  Hof-Bauer  ?  " 

She  bit  her  lips  and  the  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  but  it  was  too  late.  She  had 
told.  She  carried  her  milking  stool  to 
the  next  cow  in  the  long  row,  making 
all  the  clatter  she  could  to  drown  Beppe's 
voice  ;  but  he  came  and  stood  beside 
her;  he  would  be  heard. 

"  Love  thee  ?  No,  it  is  only  that  thou 
hast  bewitched  him." 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  Even  as  I  have  thee,  old  Beppe,"  she 
cried  tauntingly. 

He  turned  upon  her  with  fury. 

"  Me  ?  Yes,  and  scores  of  others. 
Look  even  now  at  big  Ernst  and  the 
boy  Hans.  Thou  hast  no  pity  in  thy 
heart,  Gina,  and  fate  will  hold  no  pity 
for  thee." 

"  Thou  art  jealous  and  angry,  Beppe. 
'Tis  well  thou  speakest  in  our  own 
tongue,  else  'twould  be  no  secret  in  the 
village.  Why  may  not  the  Hof-Bauer 
marry  the  girl  he  loves  ? " 

"  He  speaks  to  thee  of  marriage, 
then  ? "  asked  the  man,  more  quietly. 

Gina  started.  Her  corner  was  dim, 
and  the  shadows  hid  her.  She  had 
loved,  she  had  not  counted  words. 

"  What  is  it  then  to  love,  old  Beppe  ? 
Love  ends  in  marriage,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Humph,  not  always.  Tell  me,  Gina, 
speaks  the  Hof-Bauer  to  thee  of  mar- 
riage ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Thou  liest !  "  cried  Beppe,  sternly. 

In  silence  then  the  two  carried  their 
milking  stools  from  stall  to  stall  until 
the  GastJians  bell  rang  for  supper. 

Beppe  stopped  on  his  way  out. 

"  I've  a  bit  of  news  for  thee,"  he  said, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  It's  nothing  much — it  happens  to 
most  of  us.  I  hope  thou  art  not  over 
silly  about  the  Hof-Bauer  ?  " 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  hate  to  hurt  thee,  Piccina,  but  thou 
hast  made  so  many  hearts  to  ache." 

There  was  an  unwonted  softness  in 
her  voice  as  she  replied  : 

"  I  never  meant  to  make  thy  heart 
ache,  Beppe.  I  never  understood  till 
now." 

The  man  shuffled  his  feet  about  and 
drew  his  mangy  collar  closer  about  his 
neck.  He  tried  to  be  gentle,  but  in  the 
very  effort  he  blurted  out  : 


"  He  lied  to  thee.  To-morrow  he 
weds  Therese." 

She  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant  and 
her  hands  clutched  at  his  shrinking 
shoulders.      She  shook  him  fiercely. 

"  To-morrow  !  What  said'st  thou  of 
to-morrow  ? " 

"  To-morrow  he  weds  Therese — 
Therese,  of  Lengstein." 

She  laughed  wildly  as  she  released 
him,  and  scarce  knowing  what  he  said, 
he  chattered  on  : 

"Therese,  of  Lengstein.  Eight-and- 
thirty  if  she's  a  day.  But  she's  Wirthin 
in  her  own  right.  They  have  been 
promised  since  they  were  children." 

"  Therese,  of  Lengstein,"  muttered 
Gina.     Where  had  she  heard  the  name  ? 

"  And  thou — thou  could'st  think  he 
meant  to  marry  thee  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  did  not !  I  knew  better  all 
the  while.  He  does  not  love  me,  and 
I — I  love  him  not.  I  said  it  only  to — to 
fool  thee  once  again,  old  Beppe." 

His  face  brightened  and  he  chuckled. 
The  supper  bell  rang  for  the  second 
time  and  Beppe  started  toward  the 
door. 

"Wait,  Beppe,"  called  Gina,  softly. 
"Since  it  is  true  that — he  marries 
Therese — thou  knowest  it  for  true, 
Beppe  ? " 

"  True  enough,  never  fear.  'Tis  the 
talk  of  the  Ritten.  Besides,  has  he  not 
worn  her  white  plume  in  his  hat  ? " 

"  Her — white — plume  ?  " 

Beppe  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"Cara  mia,  can  it  be  that  thou  did'st 
not  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Beppe,  I  knew.  I  told 
thee  that  I  knew.  But  when — when  is 
it  to  be  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning  at  five,  in  the 
Lengstein  church.  There's  to  be  a 
wedding  breakfast  and  a  host  of  gay 
company." 

The  girl  laughed  gaily. 

"  Come  now,  old  Beppe,  make  haste. 
The  Frau  Wirthin  will  scold.  She  likes 
it  not  when  we  come  late  with  the 
milk." 

She  shivered  and  passed  her  hand 
over  her  head,  it  felt  so  numb  and  queer, 
but  she  followed  Beppe  across  the  square 
and  took  her  usual  place  at  the  table. 
Beppe  watched  her  closely,  for  the  talk 
up  and  down  the  table  was  all  of  the 
Hof- Bauer's  wedding. 

"  Therese  is  handsome  still,  though 
she  is  getting  on." 
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"  With  a  Wirth-haus  of  her  own,"  said 
another.  "  That's  die  main  thing.  No 
waiting  for  the  old  folk  to  shuffle  off." 

"  And  they  do  say,"  laughed  big 
Ernst,  with  a  malicious  glance  towards 
Gina  —  "they  do  say,  that  half  the 
Madchen  on  the  Ritten  will  be  crying 
their  eyes  out  to-night." 

"  No  one  of  us,"  spoke  brown  Anna 
sharply  ;  "  unless  it  be  the  Walsche." 

"  Toss  thy  head  and  pretend  thou  dost 
not  care,"  whispered  Hans. 

But  the  girl  had  not  heard.  She  ate 
and  drank  as  was  her  habit,  conscious 
only  of  that  queer  feeling  in  her  head. 

Going  out  from  the  house-place,  she 
lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  deserted 
square.  A  ghostly  light  glimmered  on 
the  sharp  peaks  of  the  mountains,  which 
otherwise  veiled  themselves,  taking  on 
shapes  mysterious  and  unfamiliar. 

"  He  marries  Therese.  He  marries 
Therese." 

The  larches  murmured  it;  it  was 
breathed  through  the  air. 

She  heard  the  clatter  of  hob-nailed 
shoes  behind  her  on  the  stones  ;  the 
laborers  were  coming  out  to  lounge 
and  smoke  in  the  piazza. 

Gina  darted  into  the  stalls  with  a 
sudden  instinct  to  hide.  She  crouched 
down  among  the  cows  while  Beppe 
came  to  set  all  in  order  for  the  night. 
All  was  dark  except  where  the  light  of 
his  lantern  made  a  bright  spot. 

When  he  went  away,  locking  the  stall 
doors  behind  him,  she  made  herself  a 
bed  of  hay,  but  she  could  not  sleep.  All 
the  long  night  she  lay  with  unseeing 
eyes,  staring  up  at  the  heavy  rafters 
and  listening  to  the  gentle  crunch, 
crunch,  of  the  cows. 

It  was  dawn  when  Beppe  came  to  un- 
lock the  doors,  the  cows  were  mooing 
to  be  milked,  all  the  work  of  the  day 
was  to  begin  again.  It  would  always  be 
so,  every  day,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  crept  out  of  her  hiding  place  and 
reached  down  a  milking  stool. 

"  Thou  here  ?  "  cried  Beppe.  "  Where 
then  hast  thou  slept  ? " 

"  On  the  hay.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
Beppe,  I'm  going  home."  Her  voice 
sounded  strange  to  him,  strained  and 
hoarse. 

"  Home  to  our  Italy,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Her  eyes  grew  wistful.  "  I 
shall  go  to-day.     I  am  tired  of  Ritten." 

"We  cannot,"  he  objected.  "There 
is  our  contract  with  the  Wirth." 


"  Thou  may  stay,  old  man.  I  spoke 
not  of  thee." 

"Thou  also  wilt  stay,"  he  answered 
sneeringly.  "  Thou  wilt  stay  if  but  to 
give  the  lie  to  these  Ritten  folk.  They 
speak  ill  of  thee." 

"  What  say  they,  then  ?  " 

"They  say — he  hath  betrayed  thee." 

A  quiver  ran  through  her  limbs.  She 
seemed  to  shrink  before  his  questioning 
gaze. 

"  It  is  true,  then  ? "  he  cried. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"  And  for  the  Ritten  folk  let  them  keep 
their  tongues  off  me." 

"  But  they  all  talk."  There  was  a 
chuckle  of  triumph  in  his  tone.  He  laid 
a  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  held 
her  fast.  "  He  says  it  himself — he 
boasts  of  it.     I  heard  him." 

It  was  a  lie,  but  it  served  his  pur- 
pose. Had  she  not  scoffed  at  old  Beppe's 
love  ?     And  revenge  is  sweet. 

"  He  made  love  to  thee  without  any 
love  in  his  heart.  'Tis  a  way  they  have, 
these  young  gallants.  Thou  art  a  fool, 
Regina." 

Then  she  shook  his  veiny  hand  from 
her  shoulder. 

"'Tis  a  lie,  though  he  said  it  a  thou- 
sand times.  Let  me  pass,  Beppe.  I 
carry  the  milk  to  the  Frau  Wirthin." 

And  in  the  moment  that  she  passed 
him  she  drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath 
at  his  hip  and  hid  it  in  her  bodice. 

'Twas  but  one  wild  bound  through  the 
woodlands  to  Lengstein.  Past  the  pas- 
tures through  the  dawn-lit  aisles  of  the 
larches.  There  was  but  one  thought 
in  the  girl's  dazed  brain;  to  face  him 
at  the  marriage  altar  and  stab  the  das- 
tard lie  down  his  throat.  Her  speed 
was  as  the  speed  of  the  mountain  deer 
before  the  hunter.  The  church  door 
was  open,  the  wedding  party  waiting. 

As  she  crept  from  arch  to  arch  in  the 
semi-dusk  she  could  hear  the  low  words 
of  the  service  and  the  responses.  Then 
the  priest's  voice  ceased,  and  the  pair 
knelt  silently  before  the  altar.  Gina 
crept  nearer,  the  knife  bared  in  her 
hand.  She  held  it  high  as  they  rose 
from  their  knees  and  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  shadows  where  she  lay  hid. 

Just  then  the  first  ray  of  sunlight 
beamed  through  the  eastern  window. 
It  fell  athwart  the  bride's  face,  and  she 
smiled  to  greet  the  fair  omen — smiled 
straight  into  Gina's  eyes,  unknowingly. 
The   girl  drew   back.     They  were  the 
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same  blue  eyes  that  had  smiled  on  her 
that  festa  day — the;  only  woman's  eyes 
that  had  smiled  on  her  all  that  long 
summer  on  the  Ritten. 

Something  broke  in  her  heart,  a  mist 
fell  over  her  eyes,  and  she  sank  to  the 
floor,  safe  hid  among  the  shadows. 

When  she  came  out  of  church  again 
the  sun  was  high.  She  plunged  down 
the  steep  path  toward  the  valley.  Her 
head  was  still  dazed,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  she  had  entered  into  another 
life. 

Someone  called  her  name  and  she 
halted.  It  was  only  young  Hans  who 
followed  her,  breathless. 

"  Thou  wilt  go,  Gina  ? "  he  asked, 
sadly. 

She  nodded  her  head  in  reply. 


"Thou  can'st  not  be  content  with 
us  ?"  he  persisted. 

"  I  am  a  Walsche.  I  go  to  my  own 
people." 

"  And  I  may  follow  thee  one  day  ?  " 

And  when  she  did  not  answer,  he 
thrust  a  star  of  the  Edelweiss  flower 
into  her  hand. 

"She  is  gone,"  he  said  later  to  old 
Beppe,  who  was  herding  the  cattle  in 
the  pasture  by  the  larches. 

"  I  know,"  he  answered,  curtly.  "  Lit- 
tle fool ! " 

The  old  man  stayed  and  worked  out  the 
contract,  and  when  the  summer  ended  he 
pocketed  Gina's  florins  with  his  own. 

Then  he  picked  up  his  stout  ash  stick 
and  tramped  back  over  the  mountains 
to  the  south. 
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BY    F.    M.    TURNER. 


DURING  my  stay  in  Samoa  I  was 
invited  to  several  characteristic 
native  fishing  trips. 

A  short  time  after  my  arrival 
at  Patu,  a  high  chief  of  one  of  the  villages 
sent  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  his 
family  to  take  me  out  on  the  reef  to 
catch  palolo  [Palolo  viridis),  a  peculiar, 
edible  worm  which  three  mornings  dur- 
ing the  year  is  found  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  covering  the  coral  reefs. 
The  worms  range  in  length  from  three  to 
eighteen  inches,  are  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  are  of  various  colors. 
The  males  are  white  and  light  brown,  or 
ochre,  those  of  the  latter  color  being 
longer  and  more  abundant.  The  females 
are  dark  sea-green  and  light  green  ;  the 
very  dark  green  ones  are  much  longer 
and  vastly  more  abundant.  They  con- 
sist of  a  large  number  of  broad  rings 
united  longitudinally,  and  are  supposed 
to  make  their  home  among  the  inter- 
stices of  the  reefs.  The  tail  of  the  palolo 
can  form  a  disk  or  sucker,  with  power 
to  attach  itself  to  objects.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  account  for  the  length  of  time 
the  worms  remain  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  each  year. 

The  palolo  always  make  their  appear- 
ance in  October  or  November,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  last  quarter- 

*See  "In  the  Land  of  the  Bread-fruit,"  in  OUTING 
for  June,  July,  August  and  September,  1894. 


ing  of  the  moon.  Should  that  happen 
to  fall  on  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
then  another  lunar  month  will  inter- 
vene. The  Samoans  are  very  accurate 
in  their  calculations  as  to  the  time  of 
the  worm's  appearance.  Certain  flowers 
or  blossoms  give  indication  of  the  ap- 
proaching time.  One  flower  in  partic- 
ular is  carefully  watched,  and  when  it 
blooms  the  position  of  the  moon  is  ob- 
served in  a  given  portion  of  the  heavens. 
After  that  a  certain  number  of  days  are 
counted,  and  then  the  palolo  are  due. 
There  is  a  second  appearance  about  one 
month  later,  but  the  quantity  of  worms 
is  much  smaller.  They  rise  to  the  sur- 
face to  deposit  their  ova,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  the  breaking  to  pieces  of 
the  female  worms.  The  males  also 
break  in  the  same  manner,  the  ova  being 
fertilized  while  floating  on  the  water. 
Thus  the  parents  are  destroyed  in  pro- 
pagating their  species.  The  fertilized 
eggs  sink  down  to  the  reef  where  they 
are  hatched.  The  young  palolo  live 
about  in  the  reef  until  the  next  year, 
when  they  repeat  the  process. 

To  catch  these  worms  requires  an 
early  start  in  the  morning,  for  they  dis- 
appear from  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  are  not 
visible  during  the  day.  When  caught 
and  dropped  into  pans  or  pails,  the 
wriggling  and  writhing  mass  presents 
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anything-  but  an  appetizing  appearance. 
When  cooked  in  a  banana  leaf,  however, 
they  have  an  oyster-like  flavor,  and  are 
very  agreeable,  if  you  can  forget  how 
they  look.  They  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy  by  both  whites  and  natives,  and 
are  sent  as  presents  to  distant  friends 
all  over  the  group  of  islands.  To  miss 
having  a  mess  of  palolo  is  the  height  of 
misfortune.  The  first  morning  of  the 
season  only  a  few  are  found,  the  second 
they  are  most  plentiful,  and  the  third 
they  disappear  until  the  following  year. 

We  left  the  house  at  three  o'clock  and 
filed  down  to  the  beach,  several  out- 
siders falling  into  the  straggling  line  of 
march.  On  reaching  the  water's  edge 
we  mounted  the  backs  of  the  boys,  who 
waded  out  through  the  shallow  water 
and  bundled  us  into  the  boat.  Here  we 
found  the  taupou  (great  lady)  of  the 
village  and  a  number  of  her  girl  friends 
and  followers.  A  very  sleepy,  silent 
crowd  it  was — for  the  time  being — but 
it  soon  became  noisy  enough. 

The  damp,  salt  morning  air  blew  in 
our  faces  as  we  pushed  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef. 
Shadowy  moving  objects  were  dimly 
seen,  which  on  nearer  approach  proved 
to  be  boats  and  canoes.  Over  the  water 
on  all  sides  were  dark  specks  moving  out 
from  the  land.  They  were  fishers  like 
ourselves.  Soon  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  fleet  of  sixty  or  seventy  canoes  and 
boats,  filled  with  whites  and  natives,  all 
pushing,  pulling,  struggling  and  dipping. 
All  hands  were  busy  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  shallow  dip 
nets  made  of  mosquito  bar  stretched  on 
a  frame,  in  appearance  something  like 
tennis  rackets.  These  were  lifted  fre- 
quently filled  with  quantities  of  palolo 
and  emptied  into  all  manner  of  recep- 
tacles. Good  nature  reigned  supreme  in 
spite  of  the  collisions  and  mishaps  that 
constantly  occurred.  Paddles  were  lost 
overboard,  nets  were  broken,  canoes  were 
upset,  and  even  the  palolo  spilled  into 
the  water,  but  these  misfortunes  only 
elicited  bursts  of  laughter.  If  any  one 
was  unlucky  enough  not  to  make  a 
catch  the  merry,  black-eyed  girls  contrib- 
uted from  their  supply.  Interest  in  the 
scene  inclined  me  to  watch  the  others 
without  participating  ;  but  finding  my 
companions  very  solicitous  in  regard  to 
my  idleness,  I  accepted  a  net  and 
skimmed  for  about  half  an  hour  writh 
varying   success.      My  endeavors  were 


greeted  with  smiles  and  glances  of  ap- 
proval from  both  sexes  if  the  net  was 
brought  up  full. 

Novel  and  amusing  scenes  cannot  last 
always.  The  gray  morning  light  soon 
began  to  spread  over  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, followed  by  a  rosy  flush,  deepening 
into  gold,  which  told  of  the  swiftly  ap- 
proaching "  chariot  of  the  sun."  As 
the  burnished  rays  darted  above  the  low 
bank  of  leaden  clouds  we  turned  to 
make  a  final  dip  of  the  nets  and  found 
that  the  palolo,  a  few  moments  before 
so  plentiful,  had  disappeared. 

The  natives  often  paddle  far  outside 
of  the  reefs  to  catch  turtles  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  so  often  described. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
several  hundred  miles  south  of  Samoa, 
have  an  interesting  tradition  respecting 
the  origin  of  turtles  which  is  thus  given 
in  "  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands  "  :  "A 
considerable  time  after  the  existence  of 
mankind  at  Tonga,  a  certain  god  who 
lived  in  the  sky,  and  whose  name  was 
Lagi,  received  a  command  from  the 
superior  gods  to  attend  a  grand  confer- 
ence relating  to  some  point  of  universal 
importance.  Now,  it  happened  the  god 
Lagi  had  several  children,  among  them 
two  daughters,  beautiful  young  goddess- 
es, who  were  of  an  age  in  wmich  vanity 
was  beginning  to  be  a  very  strong  pas- 
sion. Consequently  they  had  often  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  see  the  islands  of 
Tonga  and  to  visit  the  people  that  dwelt 
there.  But  their  father  was  too  wise 
readily  to  give  his  consent.  Business 
of  importance,  however,  demanded  his 
absence  from  the  sky  ;  and  being  fear- 
ful that  his  inexperienced  daughters 
might,  in  the  meantime,  descend  to 
Tonga,  he  gave  them  the  strictest  com- 
mands not  to  leave  their  celestial  resi- 
dence till  his  return.  And  as  a  motive 
for  their  obedience  he  promised  to  con- 
duct them  himself,  when  he  returned, 
to  Tonga,  and  gratify  their  wish  with 
safety  to  themselves.  With  a  view  to 
strengthen  his  injunction  and  better  to 
insure  their  compliance,  he  represented 
in  lively  colors  the  many  dangers  they 
would  subject  themselves  to  by  infring- 
ing upon  his  commands. 

"  In  the  first  place  he  told  them  that 
the  mischievous  gods  who  resided  in 
Tonga  would  take  every  opportunity  to 
molest  them  and  throw  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  their  way.  Besides  which, 
there  were  evils  of  greater  consequence 
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to  fear ;  for  they  were  so  beautiful, 
he  told  them,  that  the  men  of  Tonga 
would  furiously  fight  among  themselves 
to  obtain  them  for  wives,  and  the  quar- 
rels occasioned  by  them  would  no  doubt 
offend  the  superior  gods,  and  he  (Lagi) 
should  therefore  get  into  disgrace. 

"  The  two  goddesses  having  promised 
obedience  to  their  father's  orders,  he 
descended  with  speed  to  the  meeting  of 
the  gods.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  sky 
when  they  began  to  reason  together  on 
what  he  had  told  them.  One  said  to  the 
other,  'Our  father  has  only  pror.iised  to 
take  us  to  Tonga  that  he  may  keep  us 
here  till  he  comes  back,  for  has  he  not 
often  promised  us  the  same  thing  ?  Let 
us  go  to  Tonga  by  ourselves  for  a  little 
time,  just  to  look  at  the  people,  and  then 
we  will  return  before  he  shall  know 
anything  of  it.  Besides  (said  both  of 
them  together),  has  he  not  told  us  that 
we  are  more  beautiful  than  the  women 
of  Tonga  ?  Yes  !  let  us  go  immediately 
to  Tonga  and  be  admired  ;  for  in  the 
sky  there  are  many  other  goddesses 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  ourselves,  and  we 
are  scarcely  noticed!'  Upon  this  they 
descended  together  to  the  island  of 
Tonga,  and  having  alighted  in  a  lonely 
place  they  walked  toward  the  capital 
town,  discoursing  as  they  went  on  the 
homage  that  was  soon  to  be  paid  to 
their  charms. 

"  When  they  arrived  at  the  town 
they  found  the  King  and  all  his  chiefs 
and  principal  people  engaged  in  some 
grand  ceremony  of  rejoicing  and  drink- 
ing their  'ava.  The  moment  they  ar- 
rived all  eyes  were  turned  upon  them, 
and  all  hearts,  except  those  that  en- 
vied, were  filled  with  admiration  and 
love.  The  young  chiefs  vied  with  each 
other  in  showing  them  the  most  sig- 
nal attentions.  They  already  began  to 
be  jealous  of  each  other.  They  left 
off  drinking  'ava,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly was  put  in  confusion. 

"At  length  the  young  men  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves  ;  but  the 
King,  to  settle  all  disputes,  by  virtue  of 
his  superior  power,  took  them  home  to 
his  own  residence. 

"  The  sun  had  scarcely  set,  however, 
before  certain  chiefs,  with  a  strong, 
armed  force,  rescued  them  from  the 
King's  house.  The  whole  island  was 
soon  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  alarm, 
and  early  the  following  morning  a 
bloody  war  commenced.     In  the  mean- 


time the  superior  gods  heard  what  was 
going  forward  at  Tonga  ;  and  they  im- 
mediately with  great  indignation  charg- 
ed poor  Lagi  with  being  the  cause  of 
these  disturbances. 

"  This  god  said  in  his  defense,  that  he 
had  ordered  his  daughters  to  remain 
at  home,  but  unfortunately  they  were 
disobedient  children.  He  immediately 
left  the  assembly  of  the  gods  and  flew 
with  all  speed  to  Tonga,  where  he  found 
that  one  of  his  daughters,  by  having 
eaten  of  the  productions  of  the  place, 
had  deprived  herself  of  immortality, 
and  was  already  dead.  The  loss  of  his 
daughter  enraged  him  to  the  utmost 
extreme.  He  sought  for  the  other,  and 
seizing  her  by  the  hair,  severed  her  head 
from  her  body. 

"The head  he  threw  into  the  sea,  then 
he  flew  with  rage  and  disappointment 
back  to  the  sky.  The  head  in  a  short 
time  turned  into  a  turtle  and  was  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  the  turtles  now 
found  in  the  world." 

Of  late  years  many  of  the  native  vil- 
lagers have  purchased  whale-boats  from 
mariners  visiting  Samoa  or  have  had 
them  built  by  the  boatbuilders  at  Apia. 
They  are  also  learning  to  build  these 
boats  themselves,  and  in  coasting  about 
the  islands  one  can  see  them  drawn  up 
on  the  beach  in  many  villages. 

In  these  boats  large  fishing-parties  go 
out  to  catch  mullet.  An  invitation  to 
participate  in  an  expedition  of  this  kind 
brought  me  out  of  bed  at  three  o'clock 
one  morning.  After  picking  my  way 
cautiously  through  the  banana  patches 
I  reached  the  village  designated  as  the 
starting  point,  where  everything  was 
quiet  and  all  seemed  wrapped  in  slum- 
ber ;  apparently  no  prospect  of  getting 
an  early  start — delay  is  one  of  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  native. 

By  dint  of  repeated  coughing  and 
knocking  down  of  loose  articles  around 
one  of  the  houses  some  of  the  old  men 
were  aroused,  who  turned  out  sleepily 
and  began  to  growl  and  scold  the  boys 
for  their  lack  of  energy.  Dusky  forms 
crept  out  of  the  houses  and  lazily  made 
preparations  for  embarking. 

After  repeated  growling  and  urging 
by  the  old  fellows,  the  boys  loaded  the 
immense  net,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  on  to  a  stretcher.  Then,  with 
much  worry,  confusion  and  shouting, 
they  carried  it  down  to  the  beach  and 
dumped  it  into  the  boat. 
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By  this  time  an  adjoining  village  had 
made  the  same  preparations,  and  then 
there  was  a  frantic  scramble  and  race 
to  see  which  boat  would  first  reach  the 
fishing-ground,  out  on  the  shallow 
lagoon  over  the  reefs.  The  young  fel- 
lows struck  up  a  song  with  which  the  old-  • 
er  ones  were  not  familiar.  This  caused 
instant  and  manifest  disapproval.  "  Say  ! 
why  don't  you  fellows  sing  agoodsong? 
That's  no  good.  Sing  one  of  the  old 
time  songs  ?"  Then  some  old,  familiar 
tune  was"  started,  in  which  the  old  men 
participated  with  immense  satisfaction. 
When  the  song  was  finished  there 
was  more  fretting  and  fuming  on  the 
part  of  the  old  men,  for  the  other  boat 
had  almost  caught  up  to  us.  "  Say  ! 
why  don't  you  fellows  pull  ?  You  are 
not  half  pulling.  Do  you  want  the 
other  boat  to  pass  us  ?  Pull  !  Pull 
harder  !  "  The  following  boat  dropped 
behind,  and  everything  was  serene  for 
a  moment.  Then  more  grumbling  be- 
gan. "  Don't  suppose  any  one  has  gone 
ahead  in  the  canoe  to  locate  the  fish. 
Dear,  dear  !  We  have  wasted  our  time. 
Might  as  well  turn  back  and  go  home  ; 
we  won't  get  anything.  What  !  some 
one  on  the  look  out  ?  Oh,  yes  !  to  be 
sure  !     There  they  are,  true  enough  !  " 

Slowly  and  carefully  our  boat  crawled 
up  on  the  shoal  of  fish,  and  we  waited 
for  the  following  boat.  "  Dear,  dear  !  " 
growled  the  old  men,  "are  those  fellows 
never  going  to  get  here  ?  The  fish  will 
all  be  gone.  Come  on,  you  fellows  !  " 
They  all  stood  up  on  the  seats,  waving 
their  paddles  as  a  signal  for  the  loiterers 
to  hurry  along.  They  came  up  at  last 
with  a  spurt,  and  passed  us,  then  there 
was  another  howl  for  them  to  stop. 

One  boat  crossed  the  bow  of  the  other, 
and  one  end  of  each  separate  net  was 
dropped  into  the  water  and  men  station- 
ed to  connect  and  make  fast  the  ends. 
The  boats  diverged  and  made  a  circle, 
paying  out  the  net  as  they  went,  then 
drew  in  together  again,  and  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  net  were  dropped,  connected 
and  fastened.  This  formed  a  large  circle, 
the  lower  edge  of  the  net  dragging  on 
the  reef.  The  men  stationed  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  circle  gradually  pushed 
the  nets  together.  The  two  opposite 
ends  of  each  net  were  brought  to  the 
center  of  the  circle,  and  each  net  joined, 
making  two  smaller  circles. 

Each  boat  then  managed  its  own  net. 
Outside  of  the  circles  were  stationed  men 


with  small  nets  stretched  on  handles,  a 
sack  being  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
net.  As  the  circle  was  slowly  con- 
tracted the  fish  found  themselves  caught 
in  a  trap,  and  many  sought  to  escape 
by  leaping  over  the^  net.  These  were 
caught  in  the  small  nets,  which  were 
held  close  to  the  large  one,  and  simply 
raised  when  a  struggling  victim  struck 
it,  allowing  the  fish  to  slide  down  into 
the  sack,  whence  it  was  abstracted  and 
placed  in  a  basket  strapped  to  the  netter's 
back.  All  fish  thus  caught  are  indi- 
vidual spoils.  In  many  places  the  men 
stood  in  water  up  to  their  necks,  while 
groping  about  under  the  surface  to  ar- 
range the  nets.  At  a  distance  these 
heads  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
circle  of  exaggerated  corks  bobbing  on 
the  water.  The  large  net  was  at  last 
carefully  closed,  top  and  bottom,  and 
with  its  multitude  of  prisoners  drawn 
up  and  emptied  into  the  boat.  Then 
the  spoils  were  thrown  in  heaps  and  ap- 
portioned to  the  members  of  the  party. 

The  Samoan  canoes  in  use  vary  in  size 
from  those  built  to  hold  one  or  two  to 
great  craft  capable  of  containing  eighty 
or  a  hundred  people. 

The  small  canoes  are  dug  out  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  are  called  paopaos. 
They  have  an  out-rigger  attachment  to 
steady  them,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
saplings,  one  end  fastened  to  the  star- 
board gunwale,  the  other  carried  across 
the  canoe  and  projecting  about  three  feet 
over  the  port  side.  Small  sticks  fasten- 
ed to  these  projecting  ends  extend  down 
to  the  water,  and  are  made  fast  to  a 
piece  of  wood  several  inches  in  diame- 
ter. This  floats  on  the  water  parallel 
with  the  canoe,  being  nearly  the  same 
length,  and  is  sharpened  to  a  point  at 
the  bow  end.  The  paddles  are  from 
four  to  five  feet  long,  with  a  blade 
shaped  like  the  ace  of  spades. 

The  large  canoes,  called  taumuoluas, 
are  built  from  a  keel.  The  keel  is  laid 
in  one  solid  piece  extending  high  up  in 
the  air  at  bow  and  stern,  both  ends  be- 
ing shaped  alike.  The  strips  and  planks 
are  split  out  of  logs,  and  have  no  uni- 
form dimensions,  varying  from  six  or 
eight  inches  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  are  of  different  widths.  These  are 
fastened  to  the  keel  and  the  sides  gradu- 
ally built  up,  not  by  lapping  one  over 
the  other,  but  edge  to  edge,  making  a 
tight,  smooth  surface.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  center  of  the  plank  is  dressed 
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down  thin  along  one  edge.  Then  by 
boring  holes  through  the  thick  edges, 
at  intervals,  on  the  inside,  and  tying 
them  together  with  fiber — not  a  nail  is 
used — a  tight  joint  is  made,  and  the 
outside  left  clean  and  smooth.  Often 
the  seams  are  filled  with  gum  which  ex- 
udes from  the  bread-fruit  tree ;  this 
makes  them  perfectly  water-tight. 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
making  and  finishing  these  craft  is 
something  remarkable,  for  the  reason 
that  the  planks  are  of  such  uneven 
lengths  and  widths  and  every  part  is 
fastened  by  fiber.  Canoes  for  fishing 
outside  the  reefs  are  partially  decked 
over  at  each  end  and  ornamented  with 
carving  and  shells.  They  are  good  sea 
boats  and  run  close  to  the  wind. 

The  war  canoe,  called  an  alia,  is  a 
double  affair  on  the  catamaran  order. 
This  is  made  by  decking  over  two  large 


canoes.  On  this  platform  is  built  a 
fort-,  formed  of  green  cocoanut  logs. 
This  floating  fort  is  pushed  up  close  to 
the  shore  near  some  village  or  earth- 
works and  a  bombardment  carried  on 
from  it  against  the  enemy. 

Many  of  the  canoes  are  rigged  with 
sails,  which  are  frequently  of  ordi- 
nary sail  cloth.  The  Samoan  sail  proper, 
however,  is  made  of  native  mats  sewed 
together,  forming  a  triangle.  The  apex 
is  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
and  one  side  made  fast  to  the  mast. 

The  natives  construct  a  very  in- 
genious temporary  sail  of  cocoanut  leaf 
by  splitting  the  heavy  rib  down  the 
center  of  the  leaf  and  weaving  the  small 
leaflets  together  in  the  center.  The 
two  pieces  of  rib  stiffen  the  outer  edges 
of  the  sail,  one  side  of  which  is  tacked 
fast  to  the  mast  and  the  other  lashed 
at  the  bottom  to  a  projecting  stick. 
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BY    JAMES    R.    BENTON. 


N  an  afternoon, 
mellow  with  the 
hazy  breath  of 
Indian  summer, 
"when  the  sound 
|p^of  dropping  nuts  is  heard 
iM  tho'  all  the  trees  are  still," 
p/j  and  when,  perchance,  you 
feel  too  indolent  for  grouse 
shooting,  take  your  gun  and  stroll  to 
some  ancient  grove  ;  rugged  veterans 
from  whose  towering  crowns  the  leaves 
of  unnumbered  autumns  have  whirled 
and  fluttered  down. 

The  gray  squirrel  spends  the  fall  and 
winter  within  the  hollows  of  these  pa- 
triarchs, and  builds  his  summer  home 
among  their  branches.  It  is  rarely  in- 
deed that  any  second  growth  satisfies 
his  aristocratic  taste,  and  the  largest 
tree  is  apt  to  be  the  stronghold  of  the 
largest  squirrel. 

I)  s  you  stroll  to  these  leafy  halls 
move  quietly.  The  squirrel  will  brook 
no  hasty  or  unmannerly  entrance  into 
his  domain.  Visitors  who  enter  rudely 
will  invariably  find  him  either  not  at 
home  or  taking  so  hasty  a  leave  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  pay 
their  compliments,  even  in  the  most  in- 
formal manner. 


When  you  are  fairly  within  his  haunts 
seat  yourself  and  wait  for  signs.  You 
recline  at  ease  and  the  subtle  spirit  of 
the  woods  steals  over  you  ;  your  wild, 
instinctive  nature  asserts  itself ;  your 
hearing  grows  keener  and  your  vision 
clearer  ;  you  yield  to  the  dreamy  in- 
fluences about  you.  The  air  to-day, 
though  warm  as  in  September,  has  a 
density  or  ripeness,  a  lung  satisfying, 
brain  exhilarating  quality  that  it  lacks 
in  early  autumn  ;  a  suggestion,  perhaps, 
of  the  frostiness  that  will  soon  follow. 
Even  as  one  inhaling  the  bouquet  of 
some  old  wine  is  conscious  of  and  yet 
escapes  the  exhilaration,  so  in  this 
gleaming  autumn  haze  you  feel  the  re- 
freshing tingle  of  December's  air  with- 
out its  icy  sting. 

Your  entrance  into  the  wood,  quiet  as 
you  thought  it,  was  yet  so  noisy  that  it 
startled  into  silence  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals who,  though  you  haven't  been 
aware  of  it,  have  eyed  you  closely  ever 
since.  They  are  soon  reassured  by 
your  quiet  behavior  and  resume  their 
occupations.  Some  small  warblers  con- 
tinue their  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  branches  of  a  hemlock.  A  Wilson's 
thrush,  under  a  clump  of  berry  bushes, 
makes  a  noise  much  out  of  proportion 
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to  his  size.  The  tapping  of  a  downy 
woodpecker  gives  warning  that  danger 
is  afloat  for  worms  and  insects.  A  red- 
bellied  nuthatch  winds  his  little  horn. 
Ha  !  hear  the  bark  rattle  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  that  maple  ;  that  is  surely 
a  squirrel.  You  grasp  your  gun,  fix 
your  eyes  on  the  tree,  nerves  alert, 
finger  on  trigger,  and a  brown  creep- 
er hops  from  behind  the  trunk,  cocks 
his  head  on  one  side,  looks  at  you, 
turns  about,  tail  up,  head  down,  looks 
again,  squeaks  once  or  twice  and  then 
flies  to  a  stump  whence  he  may  obtain 
a  better  view.  You  are  just  recovering 
from  his  false  alarm  when — what  a 
rattle  and  rustle  among  the  leaves  be- 
hind that  clump  of  bushes  ;  that  must  be 
at  least  a  fox.  Here  it  comes  !  Now,  and 
— out  pop  two  chipmunks  bustling  over 
the  ground,  one  after  the  other,  making 
more  noise  than  a  dozen  gray  squir- 
rels. Suddenly  they  see  you  ;  one  flips 
into  a  hole  with  a  saucy,  catch-me-if- 
you-can  chirp,  while  the  other  perches 
himself  on  a  mossy  log  and  proceeds  to 
gulp,  if  I  may  so  term  his  vocal  efforts, 
in  a  manner  which  is  apparently  quite 
satisfactory  to  himself. 

All  these  different  sounds  are  so  in 
harmony  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
woods  that  they  would  scarce  attract 
your  notice  were  not  your  hearing  so 
acutely  strained  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound  that  may  betray  the  gray  squir- 
rel's presence. 

Hark  !  What  is  that  sound  of  drop- 
ping that  comes  from  yonder  beech, 
that  one  to  whose  branches  so  many 
brown  and  yellow  leaves  still  cling  ? 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  tree.  There  ! 
Again  !  Spat !  spat !  through  the  leaves 
to  the  ground.  You  look  steadily  and 
long.  Presently,  if  you  are  sharp-eyed, 
you  see  a  leaf  tremble  slightly  ;  there  is 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  and  that  leaf 
does  not  shake  of  its  own  accord.  Signs 
must  be  very  deceptive  if  there  is  not  a 
plump  gray  squirrel  hidden  behind  that 
clump  of  leaves  enjoying  a  comfortable 
lunch  of  beech-nuts  and  dropping  the 
tell-tale  shells.  You  can't  see  even  the 
tip  of  an  ear,  but  still  a  charge  of  shot 
in  that  part  of  the  tree  might  not  prove 
amiss  in  either  sense  of  the  word.  The 
sharp  report  rings  among  the  hills  and 
glens  ;  there  is  a  crash  of  leaves,  and  a 
large  gray  squirrel  leaps  into  the  air 
and  falls  heavily  to  the  ground.  As  he 
lies  there  notice  how  his  soft,  gray  color 


harmonizes  with  the  frost-painted  leaves 
and  mark  the  graceful  beauty  of  his 
quivering  brush. 

Again  all  is  silence  save  for  an  occa- 
sional dropping  leaf.  The  report  of 
your  gun  startled  all  the  creatures  that 
were  so  bold  a  minute  ago,  but  in  a 
short  time  they  are  as  busy  as  ever.  A 
partridge  drums  in  a  distant  thicket. 
A  red-tailed  hawk  squeals  at  frequent 
intervals.  Then  you  take  a  lazy  inter- 
est in  the  antics  of  a  troupe  of  blue  jays 
flashing  about  the  top  of  a  tall  beech, 
their  brilliant  colors  a  marked  contrast 
against  the  yellow  foliage.  A  pair  of 
old  crows,  those  natural  detectives  who 
make  it  their  business  to  ascertain-  ev- 
erything that  is  taking  place  in  the 
woods  and  report  with  all  due  haste  to 
their  comrades,  light  near  by.  Becom- 
ing aware  of  your  presence  they  fly 
hastily  away,  uttering  a  few  surprised 
caws.  They  return  shortly  after  with 
several  companions,  flap  about,  high  out 
of  gun  shot,  and  point  out  the  culprit 
they  have  discovered. 

Once  or  twice  your  ears  have  caught 
a  faint  hint  of  dry  leaves  rustling  some 
distance  behind  you.  Ah  !  there  it  was 
again.  That  is  too  careful  for  a  little 
bird.  You  turn  slowly,  quietly,  but  be- 
fore you  are  half  way  around  the  gray 
squirrel,  that  was  so  stealthily  approach- 
ing, is  making  for  the  nearest  tree  as 
fast  as  his  nimble  feet  can  carry  him. 
Another  leap  will  bring  him  behind  the 
trunk.  Good  !  That  was  just  in  time. 
He  will  make  very  good  company  for 
the  other  inmate  of  your  game-pocket. 

This  sitting  is  getting  slightly  tire- 
some. A  still  hunt  may  bring  good  re- 
sults. Step  along  carefully,  silently. 
Pick  out  bare  spots.  Keep  clear  of 
sticks  and  brush  heaps.  Eyes  on  the 
tree-tops.  Ears  alert  for  the  least  sound. 
You  pass  near  an  old  log  half  hidden  by 
a  few  scrub  hemlocks  ;  you  are  almost 
by  it  when — whirr — whirr  from  your 
very  feet.  How  it  startled  you  !  You 
recovered  all  right,  though.  A  ruffed 
grouse  is  no  mean  addition  to  the  bag. 
While  you  are  picking  him  up,  a  gray 
squirrel  leaps  into  a  large  hemlock  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Just  a  flash  and 
he  is  gone,  but  you  know  his  habit  of 
hiding  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  tree,  so 
you  sit  within  convenient  range  and 
await  his  reappearance.  His  curiosity 
will  bring  him  out  sooner  or  later.  In  this 
same  curiosity  he  is  excelled  by  scarcely 
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any  creature.  If  the  first  woman  had 
not  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit  be- 
fore the  gray  squirrel  got  a  chance,  he 
would  certainly  have  caused  the  fall  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  duration  of 
your  waiting  will  depend  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  hider,  for  squirrels 
differ.  One  may  be  so  cautious  as  to 
keep  you  waiting  for  an  hour,  while  an- 
other finds  ten  minutes  of  concealment 
more  than  his  prying  tendencies  can 
stand.  Sometimes  he  leaves  his  hiding 
place  with  a  leap,  and  with  much  sway- 
ing of  branches,  takes  your  measure  as 
he  passes  at  full  speed,  you  in  turn  try- 
ing to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  him  over 
the  barrels  of  your  gun,  a  difficult  mat- 
ter indeed  as  he  dodges  behind  limbs 
and  branches.  Again  you  know  almost 
exactly  in  what  part  of  the  tree  he  is 
hiding  ;  you  hold  your  gaze  steadily  on 
the  spot  for  a  long  time  to  catch  the 
slightest  stir  that  may  betray  him  ;  you 
look  away  for  an  instant  to  rest  your 
eyes,  and — behold  !  there  is  the  squirrel 
regarding  you  intently  from  an  inverted 
position  on  the  trunk  of  a.  tree  several 
yards  from  the  one  you  were  watching. 

But  while  you  have  been  waiting  for 
the  squirrel  in  the  hemlock  before  you 
to  behave  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned, 
his  curiosity  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  uncontrollable.  At  last,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  your  anxiety  is  just  as 
great  as  his,  he  determines  to  crawl  out 
a  little  way  to  get  a  clearer  view.  A 
twig  trembles  slightly,  is  the  squirrel 
on  that  limb  behind  it  ?  His  color 
blends  so  perfectly  with  that  of  the 
mossy  bark  that  you  hesitate  until  he 
moves  again.  There  !  Just  a  few  inches, 
but  it  sealed  his  doom. 

So  the  afternoon  hours  slip  away  while 
you  stroll  here  and  there,  wherever  fancy 
or  the  bark  of  a  distant  squirrel  may  lead 
you  ;  now  lying  at  full  length  on  the  leaf- 
strewn  ground  ;  now  resting  on  an  old 
log,  worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of  some 
lordly  grouse,  as  he  strutted  to  and  fro, 
making  the  woods  echo  with  his  hollow 
thunder  ;  slaking  your  thirst  at  a  spring 
and  then  gazing  into  its  lucid  coolness 
until  you  almost  expect  to  see  some 
water-nymph,  smiling  from  its  depths 
as  from  the  spring  in  "Twice-Told. 
Tales."  Yet  in  this  old  forest  you 
would  look  for  the  dusky  beauty  of 
some  savage  spirit  maiden,  rather  than 
the  ripple  of  sunny  hair  that  gleamed 
from  Hawthorne's  fountain. 


It  is  this  aimless,  indolent,  yet  alert- 
ful  and  observant  method  that  is  the 
charm  of  squirrel  shooting.  The  man, 
I  will  not  call  him  sportsman,  who 
measures  his  success  by  the  weight  of 
his  bag  and  the  value  of  its  contents, 
might  as  well  seek  food  for  his  powder 
at  a  chicken  shoot,  for,  save  when  run- 
ning at  full  speed  or  leaping  through 
the  air  from  tree  to  tree,  the  squirrel  is 
a  very  easy  mark  ;  but  the  true  sports- 
man who  unites  a  love  of  nature  and 
habits  of  observation  with  his  hunting 
instinct,  will  find  a  peculiar  .  fascination 
in  an  occasional  squirrel  hunt.  One 
gets  better  acquainted  with  the  woods, 
becomes  more  a  part  of  them  as  it  were, 
and  they  in  turn  reveal  secrets  that  are 
not  intrusted  to  the  careless  passer-by. 
One  makes  new  acquaintances  among 
the  birds  and  gathers  new  information 
about  old  acquaintances.  Not  infre- 
quently a  glimpse  of  some  rare  visitor 
is  obtained.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
specimens  in  my  collection  was  secured 
while  I  was  waiting  for  a  gray  squirrel. 

But  time  is  flying  while  you  watch 
and  linger,  and  the  yellow  sunlight  turns 
to  gold  and  the  gold  fades  to  gray.  The 
air  begins  to  take  on  a  keenness  that 
gives  promise  of  a  frost  that  will  loosen 
the  still  clinging  leaves  and  open  wider 
the  burrs  on  the  beechen  tree.  It  is 
time  to  start  home. 

As  you  walk  silently,  because  it  seems 
almost  irreverent  to  violate  the  peace- 
ful quiet  of  the  woods,  you  are  pass- 
ing a  clump  of  large  trees  near  the  old 
rail  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 
when  there  is  a  crash  of  leaves,  a  rattle 
of  bark,  and  you  look  just  in  time  to  see 
a  squirrel  leap  from  a  hickory  into  the 
protecting  darkness  of  an  evergreen. 
It  is  useless  to  wait,  for  it  will  soon 
be  dark.  Fire  one  barrel  at  random 
into  the  hemlock's  branches.  Ah  !  he 
didn't  expect  that.  Out  he  darts  along 
a  swaying  limb  and  leaps  wildly 
through  the  air  toward  the  nearest  tree. 
Your  gun  is  at  your  shoulder  as  his 
form  leaves  the  branch  and  is  seen  for 
an  instant  against  the  sky.  One  touch 
of  the  trigger  and  the  daring  leaper 
whirls  over  and  strikes  the  ground. 
Then  you  trudge  homeward  in  a  con- 
tented frame  of  mind,  feeling  that  on 
this  afternoon  of  glimpses  into  the  se- 
crets of  nature's  children  you  have 
bagged  something  far  more  valuable 
than  mere  game. 
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HEN  Olive  Garretson, 
at  the  end  of  her  first 
social  season,  became 
engaged  to  Alsop  De 
Camp,  everybody  con- 
ceded that  the  match 
was  in  all  ways  an  ap- 
propriate one.  But  by 
rather  swift  degrees  Olive's  friends  woke 
to  a  fact  that  filled  them  with  covert 
sarcastic  mirth. 

"  Yes,"  the  young  girl  would  say, 
when  they  called  upon  her  to  congratu- 
late her,  "  I  am  actually  drifting  into 
matrimony  ;  I,  who  have  always  said  I 
would  die  a  spinster.  But  then,"  she 
would  add,  demurely  dropping  her  vir- 
ginal blue  eyes,  "  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  step  I'm  taking,  and  a  very,  very 
powerful  reason." 

"  Pray  what  reason  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Quincy  Quintard,  a  lady  somewhat  ap- 
preciably her  senior,  as  the  two  sat 
together  one  morning  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Olive's  modish  and  spacious 
home. 

"Only  this,"  replied  the  girl,  giving 
an  answer  for  which  gossip  had  already 
prepared  her  hearer.  "  Alsop  is  so  ex- 
ceptional among  all  the  men  of  his 
time,  his  set." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Quintard, 
rather  acidly  ;  "  and  pray  how  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  his  income  places  him 
securely  outside  the  ranks  of  the  for- 
tune-hunters ? " 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  replied  Olive,  with  a 
faint  shudder.  "  I  wasn't  thinking  in 
the  least  of  money.  I  was  thinking  of 
his  being  so  fine,  so  high-minded.  Not 
merely  honorable,  Adela  ;  lots  of  men 
in  his  monde  are  that  ;  but  free  from 
those  odious  memories  of — of  rashness 
and  folly  which  so  few  men  that  reach 
his  age  ever  escape. 

"  Yes,  I  see ; "  returned  Mrs.  Quin- 
tard, her  face  hardening  a  little.  "  Then 
you  would  say  that  Alsop  De  Camp  was 
— er — innocent,  as  men  of  his  age  and 
position  go  ? " 

"  Innocent  is  hardly  the  word,"  Olive 
said,  with  a  chill  smile.  "  I  like  much 
better  to  think  of  him  as  voluntarily 
having  avoided  all  the  coarser  prefer- 
ences, usages,  experiences." 


"  I  understand,  you  like  to  regard 
him  as  a  new  Sir  Galahad." 

Poor  Olive  gave  her  pretty  blonde 
head  a  rather  mutinous  toss.  She  did 
not  know  that  she  was  playing  the  droll 
part  of  a  maidenly  prig.  In  a  sense  it 
became  her,  however  ;  it  touched  the 
soft  lines  of  her  face  with  so  sedate  a 
seriousness  and  lit  her  light-brown  eyes 
with  so  starry  a  sparkle. 

"  It's  of  King  Arthur  that  the  line 
'  blameless  knight  and  stainless  gentle- 
man '  was  written,  Adela.  Of  course, 
knights  are  out  of  fashion,  now  ;  and 
yet  I  never  look  into  Alsop's  face  with- 
out thinking  of  that  line." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  laughed  Mrs.  Quintard  ; 
"you  should  really  have  him  rechris- 
tened  'Arthur,' then.  Good-by,  dear; 
I've  had  such  a  delightful  visit,  and  I'm 
so  enchanted  that  you've  this  beautiful 
trust  in  the  virtue  of  your  future  lord  !  " 
She  left  the  house  suppressing  a  laugh 
of  merciless  mockery. 

She  was  a  woman  with  few  real 
friends,  and  she  knew  it.  Sometimes 
the  knowledge  gave  her  pain  ;  some- 
times it  spurred  her  into  a  sort  of  bitter 
bravado.  Long  ago  she  might  have 
disciplined  the  cynicism  which  was  her 
regnant  native  fault,  and  controlled  the 
tendency  toward  vicious  back-biting 
which  afflicted  a  character  not  other- 
wise ignoble.  But  now  such  reforma- 
tion was  possibly  a  lost  chance.  In  any 
case,  she  made  no  effort  at  mental  bet- 
terment. Society  roundly  denounced 
her  as  a  mischief-maker,  and  if  she  was 
not  quite  sure  that  it  applied  to  her  this 
ugly  name,  she  at  least  had  little  doubt 
that  it  must  all  the  while  be  dealing 
with  some  grim  equivalent. 

Only  the  next  day  she  met  Alsop  De 
Camp  at  an  afternoon  tea.  She  gave 
him  the  customary  formal  felicitation 
on  his  engagement ;  then,  in  altered 
tones  (which  the  surrounding  babble 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  lower  so  that  he 
alone  could  hear  them),  she  rather 
brusquely  continued  : 

"  What  astonishing  pose,  pray,  have 
you  been  assuming  with  your  sweet- 
heart ? " 

"  Pose  ?  "  echoed  Alsop,  and  by  no 
means  amiably. 
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"  She   believes   you   a   saint — a    man  disturbed.     I  know,  of  course,  that  she 

without  any  '  past,'  and  all  that  sort  of  has  it.     I  think  you'll  agree  that  it's  a 

thing.     Really,  Alsop,  you  must  have  rather  harmless  illusion — if  that  be  the 

been  telling  her  some  monstrous  fibs."  fitting  name." 

De  Camp  gnawed  his  underlip.    ''I've  His  listener  gave  a  sour  little  laugh. 

never  told  Olive  anything  that  was  even  "  Illusion  !      Good  gracious,  Alsop  De 


"I   AM   ACTUALLY    DRIFTING   INTO    MATRIMONY."       {p.    2J..) 

faintly  untrue.     I'm  very  fond  of  her,  Camp  !     And  are  you  really  going  to 
and  in  spite  of  the  ten  years  or  so  of     marry  her  without  letting  her  know  the 

difference  between  our  ages,  I  think  I  truth  ?  " 

shall  make  her  a  very  loyal  and  loving  Alsop's  eyes  flashed,   and  somewhat 

husband.     If  she  has  this  belief  in  my  too   irately  for  his  polite  social  encom- 

perfection,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  passments.    "  The  truth  ?  "  he  muttered. 
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"  Why,  of  course  you've  lived  the  life 
of  other'  men  !  Of  course  you've  had 
many — er — vicissitudes.  You  certainly 
don't  mean  that  this  poor  trusting  child 
is  to  go  to  the  altar  with  you  in  devout 
confidence  that  you're  unblemished  and 
immaculate  ? " 

Alsop  felt  himself  inwardly  tremble 
with  anger.  "  I  prefer,"  he  managed,  a 
little  huskily,  "  that  the  '  poor,  trusting 
child,'  as  you  call  her,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  her  confidence,  and  re- 
tain it  not  merely  unshaken  but  untar- 
nished as  well." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  would  be 
right  ? " 

"  Right  !  "  he  frowned.  Then,  with 
an  irritated  shrug  :  "  You  speak  as  if 
you'd  like  to  shatter  our  engagement." 

Mrs.  Quintard  pursed  her  lips  with 
frigid  austerity.  "Would  she  truly 
break  with  you,  then,  if  she  thought 
you  were  like  ordinary  male  mortals  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  al- 
most growled  Alsop,  irritation  and 
fatigue  equally  blended  in  his  voice. 

Mrs.  Quintard  gave  a  sharp  little 
start.  "  I  see,"  she  said,  with  a  tart, 
fleet  smile,  "  you  want  disillusionment 
to  come  after  marriage." 

He  looked  at  her  with  gloomy  fixity. 
"  You  force  me  into  a  personality.  How 
is  all  this  your  affair  ? " 

"  How  ? "  Her  lips  tightened  and 
her  head  drooped  slightly  sideways. 
"  Do  you  remember  my  sister  Char- 
lotte ? " 

"  Very  well.  She's  now  Mrs.  Ver- 
schoyle,  living  in  Quebec  with  her  rich 
Canadian  husband." 

"Yes — quite  true.  But  surely  you 
cant  have  forgotten  that  your  flirtation 
with  her — your  cruel  flirtation  with  her 
during  her  first  season — nearly  broke 
her  heart." 

"  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  sort,"  sped 
Alsop,  in  crisp  undertone.  "  Charlotte 
was  pretty  and  winsome.  I  was  five 
years  younger,  then,  than  I  am  to-day. 
It  was  a  flirtation,  I  grant  you,  and  a 
rather  serious  one  ;  but " 

Mrs.  Quintard  touched  his  arm  with 
her  neat  gloved  hand.  "  Don't  prevari- 
cate. You  know  perfectly  that  on  your 
side  it  was  ardor  followed  by  indiffer- 
ence— that  poor  Charlotte  believed " 

"  I  deny  it,"  he  shot  in. 

"  Oh,  but  I  knoxv  it." 

"  You — you  probably  know  something 
else."     His  low  voice  almost  failed  him 


as  he  went  on  :  "  This,  Adela  Quintard  : 
that  people  call  you  a  mischief-maker." 

She  bridled,  sneering  a  little.  Then, 
as  her  sneer  changed  to  an  icy  smile  : 
"  You  can't  browbeat  me  like  that.  I 
think  your  fiance"  should  be  told  that 
you  are  not  a  saint,  and  I  intend  to  tell 
her." 

"  Oh— you  intend  to  tell  her  ? " 

"  Yes.  To-morrow.  I  consider  it  my 
duty." 

Disgusted,  shocked,  even  sickened, 
Alsop  turned  away.  He  soon  after- 
ward left  the  house.  He  had  gone  there 
chiefly  to  meet  Olive,  but  an  indisposi- 
tion had  kept  her  away.  That  evening 
he  saw  her,  pale  from  a  severe  head- 
ache, and  for  this  reason  all  the  more 
precious  in  his  eyes.  Hard  though  he 
tried  not  to  show  the  burden  of  worri- 
ment  that  weighed  upon  him,  she  still 
detected  that  something  was  wrong. 
He  left  her  that  evening  with  the  most 
loverlike  of  caresses,  but  with  con- 
science-pangs at  his  own  evasive  re- 
sponses. 

For  hours  in  his  chambers  he  brooded 
over  Mrs.  Quintard's  malicious  threat. 
Its  execution  might  not  really  part  Olive 
and  himself,  but  it  would  bring  about 
untold  trouble  and  vexation. 

Till  long  past  midnight  he  paced  the 
floor  of  his  bed-chamber.  Then,  sud- 
denly, he  paused.  An  idea  had  struck 
him.  He  meditatively  went  to  bed  and 
slept  fairly  well  till  past  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morrow. 

By  noon  he  rang  the  door-bell  at  Mrs. 
Quintard's  dapper  little  basement-house 
in  Thirty-sixth  street. 

The  footman  told  him,  with  gentle 
frankness,  that  his  mistress  was  engag- 
ed upstairs  by  certain  members  of  the 
charitable  associations  which  she  pat- 
ronized. "  Mrs.  Quintard,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  gives  all  her  mornin's  to  charities,  sir. 
She  either  goes  to  'em  or  they  send 
folks  to  her.  She  ain't  usually  at  home 
to  extra — ordinary  visitors,  sir." 

"Tell  her  I'm  a  very  extraordinary 
visitor,  please,"  said  Alsop,  giving  the 
man  his  card. 

He  sat,  a  little  later,  in  the  most 
charming  and  cosey  of  reception-rooms. 
It  was  cold  out  of  doors,  but  a  sparkling 
fire  on  the  silver-grated  hearth  made 
one  forget  all  boreal  rigors  elsewhere. 

"And  to  think,"  he  mused,  "that  this 
woman  dares  to  rank  herself  as  char- 
itable ! " 
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To  his  surprise  Mrs.  Quintard  ap- 
peared instead  of  her  expected  servant. 
Alsop  rose,  but  did  not  offer  his  hand. 
He  had  no  intention  of  wasting  words. 
His  hostess  and  himself  were  no  sooner 
seated  than  he  came  directly  to  the 
point. 

"  I  understood  your  threat  of  yester- 
day to  he  a  very  decisive  one." 

Mrs.  Quintard  laughed  softly.  "  Oh, 
very ;  I  can't  permit  Olive  Garretson  to 
marry  you  unless  she  learns  the  truth 
about  poor,  dear  Charlotte."  Here  a 
long  sigh  ensued.  "  Charlotte  has  mar- 
ried well — oh,  yes.  But  Quebec  is  not 
New  York,  and — a  girl  with  a  broken 
heart  will  sometimes  give  the  pieces  to 
him  who  first  asks  for  them." 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  broke  from  Alsop. 
"  You  surely  don't  accuse  me  of  hav- 
ing broken  Charlotte's  heart !  You 
surely  will  not  say  this  to  Olive  ? " 

"I    must;     I    feel    it    my 
bounden  duty." 

As  Alsop  heard  her  brief 
reply,  packed  with  meddle- 
some   self-righteousness, 
he   felt   that   if   she   had 
been    a    man   he    would 
have  struck  her. 

"Oh,    well,    then,"    he 
said,  going   to   the  fire-         * 
place.     He   rested   one 
foot  on  the  polished  met- 
al of  its  railing,  and  stared 
into  the  fretful  crimsons 
and  yellows  of  its  flames. 

"  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  Adela,"  he  slowly 
pursued,    "that    in    the 
way  of  a  rather  marked 
flirtation  with  myself 
you  are  not  entirely  ir- 
reproachable." 

"Ah!" 

He  looked  up  as  this 
exasperated   little  cry 
fell   from   his    hearer. 
"  Oh,  you   may   have 
forgotten,  but  I  have 
not.      It   was   three 
years  before  Char- 
lotte  came  out — or 
two,    which  ?       Any- 
way,   it    was    a   good 
while    ago.       But    it 
lasted  over  six  months. 
You    wrote   me   some 
charming  letters;  have 
you  ceased  to  recollect 


those  ?  Three  or  four  were  so  passion- 
ately tender  !  I  wonder  what  dear  old 
Quincy  (that  somewhat  jealous  and  par- 
ticular Quincy  of  yours  !)  would  say  if 
he  were  to  see  them.  Perhaps  you  told 
him  when  you  married  him  that  your 
past  had  been  quite  as  impeccable  as 
Olive  believes  my  own." 

Mrs.  Quintard  rose,  at  this  point.  She 
looked  haughty  and  shocked,  but  she 
also  looked  alarmed. 

"  You  presume  to  say  that  you  have 
kept  those  silly,  girlish  letters,  Alsop  De 
Camp  ? " 


HOW    IS    ALL    THIS    YOUR    AFFAIR  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I've  kept  them."  He  drew 
forth  a  little  package  that  bore  on  its 
outer  surface  handwriting  yellowed  and 
faintly  discolored  as  if  by  time.  "  I 
wasn't  sure,  at  first,  that  I  had  kept 
them.  But  I  find  that  I  have — 
and— er— really,  Adela,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  shall  certainly 
let  your  very  proper  and  dec- 
orous husband  cast  an  eye 
over  them.     I  shall,  that  is, 

unless "     Here   Alsop 

paused,  and  while  meet- 
ing full  the  glance  of 
his  hostess,  lifted  a 
hand  to  one  end  of  his 
mustache,  twirling  it 
in  a  thoughtful,  linger- 
ing way. 

Mrs.  Quintard  took 
several  steps  toward 
him,  and  then  stopped. 
"Unless,"  she  repeat- 
ed, and  gave  a  slight, 
nervous,  throaty  laugh. 
"  Oh,  I  see.  You  want 
me  to  promise  that  I 
will  not  say  a  word  to 
Olive." 

Alsop  slowly  nod- 
ded. "  I  want  you  to 
promise  that." 

"Well,  then,  I—" 
Here  Mrs.  Quintard 
underwent  a  visible  if 
transient  struggle.  "  I 
do  promise — there  !  " 

"On  your  sacred 
word  of  honor  ? "  said 
Alsop,  with  musing  se- 
renity. 

"  On — on  my  sacred 
word  of  honor.  Does 
that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Well,  then  ;  there's 
that  fire.  Drop  the  let- 
ters into  it." 

"No  —  no,"  loitered 
Alsop.  He  put  the  lit- 
tle package  back  into 
the  breast  of  his  coat. 
"I'll  wait.  With  your 
permission,  I'll  wait — 
indefinitely.  To  burn 
those  letters,  my 
dear  lady,  would  be  to  burn  my  ships.' 

Shortly  afterward  Alsop  took  his  de 
parture,  as  gracefully  as  general  cir 
cumstances  would  permit. 
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Once  out  in  the  street,  he  drew  forth 

the  package  of  alleged  letters  and  tore 

them  into  fragments,  making  of  them  a 

kind  of  miniature  paper  snow-storm. 

"  All   empty  pages   in   old   fished-up 

envelopes.      Well,  it  looks  as  if   a 

real  fight  can  sometimes  be  won 

with  blank  cartridges  ;  doesn't 

it,  now,  after  all  ? " 

*  *  * 

In  the  following  spring  no 
guest   was   more   smiling 
and     agreeable,    at    the 
large,  fashionable  wed- 
ding of  Miss  Olive  Gar- 
retson  and  Mr.  Alsop 
De  Camp,    than   Mrs. 
Quincy  Quintard.    Ev- 
erybody had  the  con- 
ventional  words   of 
salutation    for   the 
bride.     Mrs.  Quin- 
tard's  varied  some- 
what  from   the   usual 
stale  formula. 

"  My  dear  Olive,"  she 
said,  with  her  best 
trained  smile,  "  I  do  so 
hope  that  your  future 
will  be  as  peaceful,  as 
happy,  as  unmolested 
by  all  emotional  dis- 
turbances as  your  hus- 
band's placid  past !  " 

"  Oh,     how     charm- 
ing!" exclaimed  Olive, 
with    her   blue   eyes 
luminous  below  the 
back-thrown,  misty 
fleeciness     of     her 
bridal   veil.      She 
turned  in  another 
instant  to  her 
new- wedded 
lord.  "  Isn't  it, 
Alsop  ? " 

"Yes,    i  n- 
deed  !  " 

But  deep 
down  in  his 
throat  Alsop 
gave  vent  to  a 
laconic  and 
staccato  sen- 
tence that 
strongly  re- 
sembled "  Blank  cartridges."  His  bride, 
however  (just  then  called  upon  to  greet 
a  small  group  of  newcomers),  neither 
heeded  nor  heard. 
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FENCING,      OLD      AND      NEW.* 

As  Typified  by  Angelo  and  Prevost. 


by   H. 


HE  old 
style  of 
fence, 
on  some 
of  the  most 
marked  char- 
acteristics of 
which  this  paper 
touches,  is  not  so 
very  old,  dating 
only  from  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the 
last  century  ;  and 
yet,  by  reason 
partly  of  this 
very  nearness  in 
point  of  time,  the 
differences  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  strike  one  with 
the  greater  force.  In  Angelo's  treatise 
on  fencing,  which  is  here  used  as  a  mile- 
stone to  show  how  far  and  in  what  direc- 
tion later  masters  have  travelled,  some 
of  the  most  pronounced  and  extraordi- 
nary attitudes  appear  for  the  last  time  ; 
and  even  then  certain  of  the  masters 
were  beginning  to  protest  against  them. 
I  have  selected  Angelo  to  illustrate  the 
change,  because  he  has  a  peculiar  claim 
on  our  regard,  being,  as  it  were,  one  of  our 
own  people  ;  and  so  long  did  he  and  his 
school  carry  on  the  training  of  many  gen- 
erations of  Englishmen,  even  within  the 
limits  of  living  memory,  that  one  might 
be  tempted,  in  a  sense,  to  reverse  the 
utterance  of  the  great  Pontiff  and  to 
say  of  this  family  that  they  are  "  Angli 
non  Angeli"  or  better  still  that  they  fill 
both  parts.  Oddly  enough  there  is  in 
this  respect  a  bond  of  union  between 
old  and  new,  for  M.  Camille  Prevost, 
author  of  the  latest  authoritative  work 
on  the  subject,  was  himself  born  in 
London  and  is  the  son  of  M.  Pierre  Pre- 
vost, who  lived  and  taught  there  a  good 
many  years. 

It  is  very  largely  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  of  Angelo  that  there 
has  always  been  a  faithful  few  who 
"  bent  the  knee  "  and  kept  up  the  cult 

*  The  illustrations  in  this  paper,  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Willink,  are  reproductions  of  some  of  Angelo's  plates 
taken  from  the  first  edition. 
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of  arms.  The  very  outside 
alone  of  the  elder  Angelo's 
sumptuous  "  L'Ecole  des  Armes,"  pub- 
lished first  by  Dodsley  in  London, 
in  1763  (from  which  edition  the  re- 
ferences in  this  paper  are  taken),  and 
afterwards  translated  into  English, 
proves  that  the  position  which  fencing 
then  held  in  the  beau  monde  was  high 
enough  to  carry  off  the  gallant  bravery 
of  its  attire.  The  large  clear  type  and 
spacious  margin,  the  rare  excellence 
and  profusion  of  engravings  by  the  best 
masters  of  the  time,  and  the  representa- 
tive list  of  the  subscribers,  lords  and 
divines,  men  of  arms  and  pedagogues, 
all  go  to  show  a  general  and  lively  in- 
terest in  the  art. 

Fencing,  in  the  present  restricted 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  no  longer  used 
to  describe  the  methods  of  handling 
swords  that  could  be  used  either  for 
cutting  or  thrusting,  but  is  confined  to 
the  management  of  the  point.  Among 
the  early  Italian  masters,  however,  and 
in  England  during  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, the  weapon  in  use  was  a  heavy  ra- 
pier with  a  long  two-edged  blade,  gener- 
ally adorned  with  an  elaborate  hilt. 
The  fencers  of  this  time  accordingly 
neglected  the  conduct  of  the  point,  so 
that,  as  was  natural  with  a  cumbrous 
blade,  their  defense  actions  aimed  rather 
at  strength  than  at  speed.  The  play  of 
our  forefathers  was  as  wild  and  imagin- 
ative as  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Eliza- 
bethan England.  The  followers  of 
quaint  Euphues,  with  his  subtle  coinage 
of  conceits,  would  have  expressed  their 
fancy  on  the  field  with  sword,  just  as 
with  tongue  and  pen  in  the  precincts  of 
the  court.  During  the  following  cent- 
ury, as  the  superiority  of  point  over 
edge  was  little  by  little  recognized,  the 
old  fantastic  play  was  sobered  down  ; 
and  after  the  introduction  of  the  light 
fleuret,  the  ascendancy  of  the  point  was 
complete.  The  fleuret  or  foil,  with  its 
flexible  quadrangular  blade,  about 
thirty-four  inches  in  length,  is  the  sub- 
stitute in  the  fencing-room  for  the  "  tpe'e 
de  combat"  the  present  representative 
in  France  of  the  small-sword,  with 
its    elegant   triangular   blade,    grooved 
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between   the  edges,   which  superseded 
the  rapier. 

The  present  method  of  fencing  which 
is  wholly  given  over  to  the  use  of  the 
point,  is  thus  based  upon  and  developed 
out  of  a  system  which  was  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  consideration  of  the  edge. 
It  is  by  reason  of  this  double  element  in 
the  growth  of  fencing,  in  the  limited 
sense  of  management  of  the  point,  that 
the  exercise  is  regarded  as  the  best  pre- 
lude to  the  study  of  all  hand-to-hand 
weapons.     Many  of  the  parries  used  in 


fencing  are  identical  in  point  of  position 
with  those  employed  in  sabre  play,  and 
prime,  in  particular,  may  be  said  to  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  latter  than  the 
former.  In  using  parries  such  as  quarte, 
tierce  and  seconde,  to  stop  a  cut,  much 
more  force  is  required  to  give  them  suf- 
ficient authority  than  in  warding  off  a 
thrust ;  yet  it  is  only  the  application  that 
is  different ;  the  principle  of  their  form- 
ation is  the  same. 

Under  the  old  system  of  fencing,  as 
Angelo  takes  occasion  to  lament  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  art  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  though  the  practical  part  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. Even  if  it  be  not  possible  for 
modern  masters  to  criticise  the  theory 
of  fencing  in  Angelo 's  time,  still  since 
his  day  very  much  has  been  done  by 
professors  such  as  Gomard  and  Grisier 
to  give  the  theory  that  clearness  and 
exactitude  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
best  French  work  in  all  its  phases,  so 
that,  at  the  present  time,  or  turning  to 
the  treatise  of  M.  Camille  Prevost,  on 
whom,  in  a  sense,  the  mantle  of  the  fa- 


mous Bertrand  has  fallen,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  any  essential  improvement  could 
be  brought  about.  In  a  delightful  little 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Bertrand  by  M. 
E.  Legouve,  prefixed  to  M.  Camille  Pre- 
vost's  "  Theorie pratique  de  I 'escrime,' 'he 
states  that  Bertrand,  although  trained 
up  from  his  earliest  years  in  the  strict- 
est academical  discipline,  yet,  by  reason 
of  the  tumultuous  audacity  of  the  man, 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  more, 
against  the  wild  fantastic  style  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con-.. 
tact  in  his  first  assaults,  the  followers, 
of  the  new  " roman- 
tisme  "  whose  one  idea 
was  to  touch  anywhere 
and  anyhow,  and  who 
could  not  bear  the  re- 
straints of  the  classical 
school.  Bertrand,. 
the  assimilator  of 
such  diverse,  an- 
tagonistic e  1  e  - 
ments,  unfor- 
tunately 
left  no 
written 
memo- 
rial,  and 
M.  Pierre 
Prevost, 
who  was 
one  of  Bertrand's  pupils  and  a  great 
fencer,  left  only  a  little  work,  which 
was  written  in  English  and  published 
in  i860.  The  object  of  this  work 
was  to  reduce  the  theory  of  fencing 
to  its  lowest  terms,  leaving  only  the 
essential  principles.  M.  Camille  Pre- 
vost can  therefore  claim  to  speak  with 
his  father's  voice,  and  also  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  own  opinions  by  embody- 
ing the  views  handed  down  to  him 
from  Bertrand,  who,  according  to  the 
same  sketch,  introduced  many  improve- 
ments in  the  riposte,  timing,  etc. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  and  innovations  between  An- 
gelo and  Prevost,  these  have  taken  in 
great  measure  the  shape  of  rejecting 
superfluous  movements  and  of  develop- 
ing that  which  already  existed  in  the 
germ.  The  foundations  of  Angelo  were 
secure  and  have  lasted,  though  much  of 
the  ornament  of  the  superstructure  has. 
been  cut  away.  For  example,  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  this  :  "  Chaque 
botte  a  sa  parade  et  chaque  parade  sa 
riposte.      La  parade   est  la   principale 
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partie  des  armes.  Pour  etre  bon  tiretir, 
il  ne  suffit  pas  de  se  presenter  de  bonne 
grace,  de  tirer  avec  vivacite  et  justesse. 
Le  grand  point  est  de  savoir  se  defendre 
etparer  les  conps  que  l'adversaire  tire." 
In  a  serious  assault  between  two  good 
fencers,  parry  and  riposte  are  still  the 
"keystone,  and  on  the  dueling  field  this 
is  urged  with  even  more  insistence  by 
the  professors  of  the  most  recent  devel- 
opment of  the  art  of  fencing,  the  much 
traduced  and  little  understood  jeu  de 
terrain  or  jeu  de  I'e'pe'e,  as  it  is  indiffer- 
ently called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
jeu  de  jieuret  or  jeu  de  salle.  A  very 
cursory  glance  at  the  remarkable  work 
published  in  1887,  written  by  the  Paris- 
ian professor  M.  Jacob,  with  the  collab- 
oration of  M.  Emile  Andre  would  suffice 
to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  most  pre- 
judiced person  who  is  inclined  to  sneer 
at  the  distance  dividing  two  inexperi- 
enced duelists  which  lends  such  enchant- 
ment to  their  view  of  the  adverse  point 
The  jeu  de  terrain  is  not,  as  its  draw- 
ing-room critics  assert,  "  like  the  opera- 
tions of  two  long-necked  birds  hopping 
backwards  and  forwards  with  extended 
bills."  As  stated  inaccurately  by  some 
who  think  they  would  like  to  fight  on 
the  field  with  all  the  freedom,  not  to  say 
license,  of  the  fencing-room,  the  jeu  de 
terrain  is  described  as  pecking  at  the 
extremities,  then  breaking  ground  and 
pecking  as  you  break,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  being  an  easy 
way  of  combining  the  fame  of 
the  fighter  with  the  security 
of  him  who  runs  away.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dueling 
game  must  be  only  too 
deadly  as  played  by  a 
competent  expo- 
nent. Launching 
the  point  at  head  or 
hand  or  arm  is  only 
the  beginning,  the 
elementary  side,  and 
in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  these  ma 
neuvers  serve  as 
feints  or  false  at- 
tacks, by  way  of 
skirmishing  in 
order  to  force 
the  opponent  to 
give  his  blade, 
or  to  induce  him  to  make  some  move 
which  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
to  shatter  his  defense  and  lead  up  to 


a  riposte  on  the  breast.  In  the  words 
of  the  Introduction, "  le  jeu  le  plus 
stir  pour  tirer  aii  corps  est  le  jeu  de 
parades  et  de  ripostes,  avec  les  contre- 
ripostes.  Nous  arrivons  la.  au  veritable 
fond  de  nos  lecons  d'epee."  In  short, 
the  same  principles  lie  at  the  bottom 
both  of  the  jeu  de  jieuret  and  the  jeu 
de  terrain,  and  it  is  not  so  much  that 
the  coups  differ  so  much  in  kind,  as  that 
the  application  of  them  is  subjected  of 
necessity  to  far  more  rigorous  limita- 
tions on  the  field.  The  point  of  sever- 
ance between  the  two  styles  is  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  and  striking  fact 
that  on  the  dueling  ground  all  hits 
score,  and  it  would  be  very  cold  com- 
fort to  endeavor  to  stanch  a  wound  by 
the  possibly  truthful  stricture  that  the 
stroke  which  dealt  it  might  have  caused 
dissatisfaction  to  the  captious  critic  of 
the  school.  Before  tilting  incontinently 
at  the  breast  of  an  opponent  armed  with 
a  sharp  weapon,  it  is  wise  to  take  the 
preliminary  course  of  getting  his  point 
out  of  the  way.  The  neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution  very  nearly  settled  a 
difficult  problem  in  contemporary 
French  politics  when  the  late  General 
Boulanger  rashly  tried  conclusions  be- 
tween his  throat  and  the  business  end 
of  his  opponent's  sword. 

On  one  point,  to  which  M.  Jacob  calls 
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particular  attention,  there  is  a  curious 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
Angelo.      After    describing    the    usual 
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method  of  retiring,  by  stepping  back 
first  with  the  left  foot,  followed  by 
the   right    with    a    pace    of    equal 
length,  Angelo  mentions  the  "  pass," 
to    which    we  shall  briefly  allude 
later,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
there    is    another    method    of 
breaking  the  measure, 
"en    sautant    de     deux 
pieds    en     arriere  ; "    but 
this   method,    although 
adopted  by  some,  he  says 
he  would  never  counsel 
anyone  to  put  in  prac- 
tice,  "que  sur 
tin    terrain    ex- 
tremement  uni." 
Now,    oddly 
enough,  it  is 
p  r  e  c  i  s  e  ly  be- 
cause   the    con- 
ditions are  so 

different  in  the  open  from  those  in 
the  fencing-room  with  its  level  boards 
that  M.  Jacob  recommends  the  frequent 
use  of  "  petite  sauts  en  arriere "  and 
even  occasionally  "en  avant."  If  it  be 
not  an  impertinence  to  adjust  the  scales 
between  two  such  notable  masters  of 
dispatch,  one  would  be  inclined  without 
hesitation  to  decide  that  the  weights 
were  in  favor  of  the  modern,  and  to 
regard  the  case  as  furnishing  another 
instance  of  the  mysterious  way  in  which 
history  repeats  itself,  in  that  once  more 
an  "  Angelo  "  provides  the  "  steps  "  by 
which  a  "  Jacob  "  advances  !  At  any 
rate,  this  much  is  evident,  that  in  ad- 
vancing or  retiring  on  uneven  ground 
one  might  likely  enough  stumble 
against  an  obstacle  by  grazing  the  sole 
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of  the  shoe  which  one  might  have  clear- 
ed by  using  the  "  saut." 

To  return  to  our  comparison  between 
Angelo  and  the  moderns  on  more  es- 
sential points,  with  regard  to  the  pri- 
mary position  to  be  assumed  on  guard, 
we  find  a  certain  not  unimportant  dif- 
ference. "II  faut,"  says  Angelo,  "que 
le  corps  soit  bien  efface  sur  la  partie 
gauche."  This  opinion  is  fortified  by 
the  high  authority  of  Gomard,  who  also 
advises  that  the  body  should  be  "  bien 
efface,"  and  who  goes  on  further  to  say 
that  the  object  is  to  present  as  small  a 
surface  as  possible  to  the  adversary, 
thereby  conducing  to  the  speed  of  the 
parries.  The  better  opinion,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  expressed  by  M.  Ca- 
naille Prevost,  that  one  should  always 
offer  to  the  adversary  a 
three-quarters  view,  as 
the  body  is  thus  placed 
in  an  easy,  unstrained 
position,  ready  alike  to 
attack  or  defend,  to  ad- 
v a n c e  or  retire.  His 
objections  to  with- 
drawing the  left  side 
e  body  too  far 
that  the  bal- 
ance is  imper- 
led,  which 
causes  the 
parrie  s  to 
be  made  too 
wide,  and 
also  that 
the  speed  of 
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the  lunge  is  impaired.  And  certainly 
the  farther  one  screws  the  body  to 
the  left,  impelled  no  doubt  by  the 
laudable  motive  of  lessening  the  tar- 
get, in  order  that  the  adversary's 
glory  may  be  enhanced  if  he  succeeds 
in  scoring  a  hit,  the  more  tortuous  and 
crab-like  will  any  backward  or  forward 
movement  become. 

As  to  the  line  in  which  one  should 
cover  in  coming  on  guard,  Angelo's 
words  are  emphatic.  "  La  garde  en 
quarte  est  la  plus  avantageuse  et  la  plus 
brillante  des  armes."  This  is  still  the 
received  view,  though  on  looking  at  the 
plate  in  which  the  position  of  the  guard 
in  quarte  is  illustrated  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  points  of  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  modern  position.  In 
the  first  place  the  body  is  thrown  too 
far  back  from  its  work,  and,  again,  the 
hand  is  kept  too  high  and  the  arm  ex- 
tended too  far  in  front  of  the  body, 
placing  thereby  the  faible  of  the  blade 
too  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  forte  of 
the  blade  of  the  adversary.  Moreover, 
there  are  now-a-days  many  more  rea- 
sons to  justify  the  preference  for  taking 
guard  in  quarte  than  there  were  in  the 
time  of  Angelo.  As  at  present  consti- 
tuted, with  the  arm  more  drawn  in  and 
the  hand  carried  at  the  height  of  the 
breast,  guard  in  quarte  very  effectually 
closes  its  own  line,  is  far  the  best  start- 
ing point  for  easily  forming  other  par- 
ries, has  the  widest  field  open  to  it  for 
riposting,  and,  lastly,  the  hand  is  there 
already  placed  for  the  formation  of 
"  contre  de  quarte,"  which  is  the  strong- 
est and  most  serviceable  of  all  the  par- 
ries. In  Angelo's  day  the  counter  par- 
ries, which  he  alludes  to  as  parries  of 
•'contre-degagement,"  were  not  elab- 
orated and  worked  out,  as  the  few 
simple  feints  which  were  then  employed 
did  not  imperatively  require  the  use  of 
the  circular  parries  to  countervail  them. 

Having  placed  his  pupil  on  guard  in 
the  most  advantageous  position,  Angelo 
turns  his  attention  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  move  him  about  and  is  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  same 
relative  position  in  breaking  and  closing 
the  measure  as  that  assumed  while 
standing  on  the  defensive,  so  as  in  his 
own  words  "ne  pas  perdre  l'aplomb  de 
sa  garde."  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
having  this  vital  condition  before  his 
eyes,  after  mentioning  the  usual  ways, 
he  retains  and  goes  on  to  describe  the 


old-fashioned  action  of  passing,  which 
it  seems  strange  to  find  in  conjunction 
with  the  lunge,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  the  simplicity  and  vigor  of 
the  latter  with  the  awkward,  risky  char- 
acter of  the  former.  Taking  the  pass  in 
its  commoner  use  in  advancing  to  attack, 
he  describes  it  as  performed  "  en  pas- 
sant le  pied  gauche  a  cote  du  pied 
droit;  "  and  this  movement  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  where  the  right-hand  man,  on 
the  pass  of  his  opponent,  avoids  his 
point  by  the  dangerous  expedient  of  a 
back  lunge  "par  l'echappement  du  pied 
gauche."  Both  faces  betray  lively  emo- 
tion, and  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  a 
later  artist  might  have  been  thought  to 
convey  the  pain  and  disgust  of  the  one 
at  being  hit,  and  the  surprise  of  the 
other  at  hitting,  with  such  an  evolution. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
illustrations  have  been  selected  partly 
with  an  eye  to  the  picturesque,  and  also 
with  the  view  of  bringing  out  the  most 
striking  differences  between  the  art  of 
fencing  in  the  days  of  Angelo  and  at  the 
present  time.  Obviously,  therefore,  such 
a  plan  of  choice  does  very  scant  justice 
to  the  soberer  qualities  exhibited  by  the 
author,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw 
too  strong  inferences  from  the  peculiar- 
ities here  set  forth  as  to  the  general 
tone  of  the  work.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  bear  this  warning  in  mind 
in  looking  at  Fig.  3,  which  shows  the 
avoidance  of  a  hit  by  the  pronounced 
movement  of  the  full  volte.  Viewing 
such  a  picture  as  exhibiting  a  practical 
action  which  a  man  of  sense  could  con- 
template adopting  at  a  crisis,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  to  admire  most 
the  complete  control  of  the  limbs  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  a  maneuver,  or 
the  courage  which  would  not  hesitate  to 
adventure  all  on  so  hazardous  a  chance. 

Look  again  at  Fig.  5,  and  ask  yourself 
if  you  would  lightly  venture  on  such  an 
enterprise.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that 
by  way  of  bringing  matters  to  a  head 
the  hero  of  this  illustration  does  not 
shrink  from  making  the  parry  of  prime 
his  starting  point.  Angelo,  however,  in 
a  mighty  unconcerned  manner,  offers  a 
few  suggestions  on  the  safest  way  of 
going  about  to  disarm  one's  adversary. 
You  are  by  no  means  to  take  hold  of 
the  arm  of  your  opponent,  else  he  may 
pass  his  sword  into  the  left  hand  and 
spit  you  so;  still  less  are  you  to  try 
and  grasp  the  blade,  lest  haply  he  should 
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draw  it  through  your  hand  and  shear  off 
a  brace  of  fingers  on  the  way. 

The  use  of  the  left  hand  in  parrying, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  strikes  one  as  being 
in  itself  not  altogether  impracticable. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  drawing  the  action 
is  superfluous,  as  the  man  who  uses  the 
hand  to  guard  is  out  of  distance  and  there- 
fore needs  no  better  protection.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  illustrating  any  sport  in  which  the 
gestures  pass  through  a  series  of  stages. 
In  a  drawing  you  must  choose  your 
moment,  and  you  cannot  show  all  the 
successive  evolutions  at  one  glance. 
Even  assuming  that  the  action  of  the 
hand  gave  some  slight  additional  cover, 
the  reasons  in  favor  of  discarding  its  use 
are  quite  sufficiently  weighty.  By  bring- 
ing forward  the  left  hand  and  arm  you 
cannot  avoid  bringing  forward  with  it 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  and,  therefore, 
even  though  you  succeed  in  putting  by 
the  point  with  the  left  hand,  you  must 
multiply  your  movements  by  resuming 
your  former  position  ;  and  if  you  fail  to 
ward  off  the  point  you  enlarge  the  possi- 
ble sphere,  within  which  it  may  find  its 
mark,  by  advancing  the  most  vital  parts. 
The  act  also  of  thrusting  the  left  hand 
forward  disturbs  the  balance  throwing 
the  body  over  to  the  right  and  detracts 
from  the  speed  andprecision  of  thelunge. 

Another  extraordinary  idea  pro- 
pounded by  Angelo,  and  shared  with 
him  by  many  of  the  older  masters,  is 
that  of  an  universal  parry,  which  he 
calls  "le  cercle,"  and  which  is  formed 
with  the  hand  on  a  level  with  the 
shoulder  by  passing  the  point  through 
all  the  lines.  This  parry  is,  unfortu- 
nately but  all  too  truly,  quite  as  capable 
of  being  deceived  as  the  master  who 
frames  it,  and  we  no  more  believe  that 
there  is  an  infallible  parry  than  in  the 
existence  of  "bottes  secretes,"  against 
which  all  wards  are  impotent. 

Many  other  differences  there  are,  too 
many  to  deal  with  in  these  limits,  be- 
tween Angelo  and  the  masters  of  to- 
day, such  as  the  formation  and  use  of 
the  parries,  and  especially  in  the  matter 
of  counter  parries  and  their  combina- 
tion with  simple  parries,  causing  and 
caused  by  the  varied  methods  of  decep- 
tive attacks.  Since  his  time,  too,  the 
riposte  and  counter-riposte  have  been 
brought  into  more  varied  use,  and  the 
theory  of  them  greatly  elaborated.  So 
far,  however,  as  Angelo  deals  with  the 


riposte,  his  remarks,  though  they  are 
brief,  are  pointed  and  just.  He  men- 
tions two  kinds,  and  divides  them  ac- 
cording as  they  are  delivered  while  the 
adversary  is  on  the  lunge  or  during  the 
time  that  he  is  recovering  ;  the  former 
requires  to  be  given  with  the  foot  firm 
and  a  crisp  decided  parry,  the  latter 
necessitates  a  quick  lunge  varying  in 
length  with  the  distance  from  the  op- 
ponent. This  is  simple  but  accurate, 
though  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  ample  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  kinds  of  ripostes 
given  in  M.  Prevost's  work. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  and 
speaking  in  a  broad,  general  sense,  the 
distinction  between  Angelo  and  the 
modern  school  that  appeals  to  the  eye 
more  strikingly  than  any  other,  is  the 
rigid  simplicity  of  movement  that  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  extravagant  ac- 
tion of  former  times.  This  wholesome 
principle  of  retrenching  superfluous 
gestures  has  also  in  later  times  been 
applied  by  some  of  the  modern  masters 
to  the  parries,  with  the  view  of  putting 
aside  such  parries  as  prime  and  quinte, 
which  are  dangerous  either  by  reason 
of  the  imperfect  cover  they  provide  or 
of  their  width  and  consequent  slow- 
ness. M.  Prevost,  the  elder,  boldly 
asked  what  was  the  good  of  eight  parries 
to  protect  four  lines  ;  and  for  practical 
work  in  a  serious  assault  it  may  readily 
be  admitted  that  it  is  wiser  to  restrict 
one's  self  to  the  best  simple  parries  sup- 
plemented by  their  counters.  Of  course, 
the  fewer  parries  a  man  uses  the  more 
pressing  becomes  the  necessity  of  vary- 
ing their  application,  as  otherwise  a 
quick-witted  opponent  would  be  en- 
abled to  draw  too  close  inferences  as  to 
the  reception  which  an  attack  might  be 
likely  to  receive.  The  means  have 
been  vastly  simplified  in  modern  fenc- 
ing, but  it  is  in  their  application  that 
subtleties  and  elaborations  find  their 
place.  The  end  in  view  is  by  some 
stratagem  or  another  to  set  the  adver- 
sary going  with  the  object  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  unsteadiness  or  opening 
on  his  part,  and  this  generally  takes 
the  form  of  deceiving  him  by  eluding  his 
parries,  of  shaking  his  defense  by  a  parry 
followed  by  a  riposte,  or  of  drawing  him 
on  to  a  lengthened  "phrase  d'armes," 
culminating  in  a  counter-riposte. 

It  is  not  without  a  slight  touch  of 
regret  that  one  closes  Angelo's  fas- 
cinating book. 
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•HUNGKING  has  a 
population  of  about 
three  hun  dred 
thousand,  i  n  c  1  u  d- 
ing  about  thirty- 
five  foreigners. 
Perhaps  twenty 
thousand  of  the 
natives  here  are 
M  ohammedans. 
The  wall  is  built 
entirely  of  stone 
and  is  five  miles 
long.  The  city  is 
built  on  solid 
rock,  and  is  a  per- 
f  e  c  t  network  o  f 
turns  and  stone 
steps.  It  is  the 
farthest  inland 
town  in  China, 
where  the  Impe- 
;  rial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms has  been  es- 
tablished and  the  port  opened  to  for- 
eign trade.  Strangely  enough,  the  cus- 
toms affairs  in  China  are  managed 
mostly  by  foreigners.  After  the  many 
wars  and  riots  thirty  years  ago,  in  which 
considerable  English  with  some  Ameri- 
can and  French  property  was  destroyed, 
the  allied  governments  requested  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  indemnity  for  losses 
sustained.  The  Chinese  government, 
which  was  then  in  an  almost  bankrupt 
state,  could  not  raise  the  enormous 
amount  demanded.  As  it  was  finally 
arranged,  the  foreigners  established 
customs  in  certain  ports  and  collect 
small  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
paying  part  to  the  government  and  ap- 
propriating the  balance.  The  claim 
was  soon  paid  in  this  manner,  but  the 
Chinese  government  was  so  well  pleased 
with  this  source  of  revenue  that  the 
system  has  been  continued  until  now, 
and  the  customs  officers  kept  in  their 
positions.  Chungking  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est commercial  cities  on  the  Yangtsi. 
Silks,  satins,  wax  and  opium,  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  allow  river  steamers  to  run 
as  far  as  Chungking,  without  avail. 
The  first  stretch  of  mountains  from 


Ichang  to  Chungking  was  a  hard  one, 
yet  I  was  far  from  being  at  the  end  of 
the  mountains.  Chungking  is  nine  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  whereas 
Yunnanfu,  the  next  objective  point,  is 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level  on  an  arm  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet, 
the  highest  plateau  in  the  world.  Many 
terrific  ranges  lay  ahead  and  the  outlook 
for  much  riding  for  the  balance  of  the 
journey  through  China  was  poor  indeed. 
I  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the 
roads,  but  this  troubled  me  little  for  the 
mountain  route  from  Ichang  had  so  har- 
dened me  that  I  was  fit  for  any  path. 
So  I  set  out  cheerfully  for  Yunnanfu 
and  the  border  of  China. 

The  three  days  spent  in  Chungking 
gave  me  a  much  needed  rest.  The  few 
foreigners  and  missionaries  were  all  well 
pleased  to  see  me  and  glad  of  my  safe 
arrival.  I  cashed  the  draft  received  in 
Hankow  for  sixty  taels  on  the  Chinese 
bank  there.  I  figured  that  this  additional 
load  of  lump  silver  would  carry  me  at 
least  as  far  as  Burma.  I  learned  with 
regret  that  the  stone  road  to  Luchow,  a 
stretch  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -three 
miles,  ran  back  from  the  Yantsi  Kiang 
over  mountains  and  hills  and  was  unfit 
for  wheeling.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  secure  two  coolies  and  the  tele- 
graph lineman  to  carry  the  bicycle  and 
accompany  me  to  Luchow. 

On  the  morning  of  April  twentieth  a 
steady  rain  was  falling.  By  ten  o'clock 
it  had  almost  stopped  and  we  prepared 
to  start.  The  coolies  wore  large  bamboo 
hats  lined  with  oiled  paper.  The  hats 
were  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  were  tied  on  the  head  by  a  string 
passing  under  the  chin.  They  were  a 
combination  of  umbrella  and  hat,  pro- 
tecting the  wearers  from  sun  and  rain, 
but  appeared  to  be  mighty  awkward  in 
a  blow. 

We  left  by  the  west  gate  followed  by 
the  good  wishes  of  our  friends  at  Chung- 
king. The  stone  road  was  in  fair  order, 
but  in  the  rolling  country  it  was  broken 
into  a  series  of  tiresome  stone  steps. 
While  we  journeyed  to  Tiangluko,  and 
to  a  small  religious  town  called  Futow- 
kwan,we  noticed  thousands  of  unmarked 
grave  mounds.     The  cliff  below  Futow- 
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kwan  contains  gilded  stone  idols  and 
large  memorial  tablets, while  many  stone 
arches  are  built  over  the  road.  The 
Yangtsi  here  flows  from  the  south,  and 
the  Scow-Ho  comes  from  the  north- 
west. The  road  continued  rolling  to 
Suichapu. 

When  we  reached  Sangchow,  at  the 
base  of  a  low  mountain  range,  we  found 
many  coolies  who  make  a  business  of 
helping  travelers  up  the  mountain. 
Resident  coolies  tackled  my  helpers  and 
there  came  near  being  a  fight.  My 
men  shouted  "twenty-six  cash,"  while 
the  others  demanded  four  coins  more 
for  carrying  the  wheel  up  the  mountain. 
In  time  I  grasped  the  point  in  dispute 
and  supplied  the  four  paltry  extra  cash 


almost  clean.  I  found  that  Yamen  run- 
ners were  again  following  me,  although  I 
had  not  shown  my  papers,  or  gone  near 
an  official  in  Chungking.  The  one  who 
had  followed  me  from  Wanshien  had 
probably  reported  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Yunnan  province.  We  left  Pe- 
suia  before  six  o'clock  next  morning 
and  walked  through  the  valley  to  Tso- 
machang,  perched  at  the  foot  of  an- 
other mountain  range.  The  coolies 
here  again  bargained  with  others  to 
carry  the  wheel  to  the  top  of  the  heights. 
The  pass  at  the  summit  had  old  guard 
walls  and  gates  at  either  end.  Beyond 
them  was  the  stone  road,  with  many 
steps  sloping  down  to  another  very  wide 
and  rolling  valley. 
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pieces  and  they  carried  the  wheel  up  the 
steps  and  over  the  wet  stones  to  the  top, 
three  miles,  for  about  two  cents  Ameri- 
can money.  Although  the  Chinese 
everywhere  have  the  reputation  of 
being  close  and  grasping  in  money 
matters,  yet  the  Szchuen  people  are 
known  by  the  natives  of  the  neighboring 
provinces  as  being  the  most  close-fisted 
folk  in  the  empire. 

When  we  started  down  the  many 
stone  steps  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  broad,  rolling  valley  cov- 
ered with  rice-fields  lay  below.  Our 
next  halting-place  was  Pesuia,  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Chungking.  To  my  sur- 
prise the  inn  at  which  we  stopped  was 


We  passed  two  paper  factories,  and 
learned  something  of  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Large  basins,  or  vats, 
are  cemented  in  the  ground  and  filled 
with  water,  lime  and  broken  bamboo 
wood.  When  the  bamboo  is  thoroughly 
dissolved  or  rotted  by  action  of  the  lime, 
it  is  removed  to  a  stone  trough  and 
mixed  to  the  required  thickness.  A 
square  sieve,  the  size  of  the  paper 
sheets  desired,  is  dipped  into  the  pulp 
one,  two  or  three  times.  Each  coating 
of  pulp  forms  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
weight  of  the  second  and  third  coatings 
helps  to  expel  surplus  moisture,  the 
sheets  being  easily  separated  when 
they  are  nearly  dry. 
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When  we  arrived  in  Leifungque  the 
town  swarmed   with   people   attending 
market.     When  towns  are  only  five  or 
ten  miles  apart,  market  is  held  in  each 
in  turn.      Tienkiangow,  the  next  town, 
was  almost  deserted,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  buying   and   selling  at 
Leifungque.     When    I    asked   the  tele- 
graph   lineman   from    Chungking    the 
names  of  the  towns  at  different  times, 
he  gabbled  like  a  guinea-hen,  throwing 
in  the  names  of  the  idols 
on  the  wayside  or  road 
arches,  together   with 
full    information   about 
some  respected,  century- 
dead    Chinaman   whose 
grave    we    passed.     I 
could  only  guess  at  the 
meaning  of   much  that 
he  told  me,  though  his 
gestures  aided  me  ma- 
terially. 

It  was  late   when  we  £/*' 

passed  through  Takan, 
but    the    coolies    hired  ,/ 

others  to  carry  the  bi- 
cycle over  the  hill  to 
Tsatientsang.  When  we 
reached  the  latter  town 
we  were  exhausted  but 
jubilant,  for  we  had 
covered  forty  miles  for 
the  day,  beating  our 
previous  record  of  thir- 
ty-seven miles  made  on 
the  way  from  Wanshien 
to  Chungking.  At  the 
inn  I  found  that  nine 
natives  were  to  share 
the  doubtful  comforts  of 
my  room.  Fortunately 
a  cot  was  furnished  to 
each  man.  Two  men 
smoked  opium  as  fast 
as  they  could  prepare 
their  pipes.  I  had  learn- 
ed not  to  mind  such 
trifles. 

At  daybreak  everybody  was  up,  and 
we  walked  to  the  walled  town  of 
Yuentwangshien  before  breakfast.  The 
Yamen  runners  changed  here.  The 
Chinese  secretary  from  the  office  came 
to  the  inn  with  brush  and  ink  to  copy 
my  passport,  and  kept  me  idle  for  an 
hour  while  he  spoiled  much  excellent 
paper  with  uncanny  characters.  At 
length  we  were  allowed  to  continue  on 
our  way.      The   paved   road   was  now 


but  three  feet  wide.  We  passed  many 
ponies  covered  with  sleighbells  and 
ridden  by  natives.  The  little  nags  were 
sturdy  and  surefooted  in  spite  of  their 
flat  iron  shoes,  which  did  not  seem  well 
adapted  to  climbing  stone  steps  or  de- 
scending difficult  rocks.  Two  large 
water  wheels  interested  me  very  much. 
They  were  made  entirely  of  bamboo 
poles.  On  the  rim  were  fastened  tubu- 
lar buckets   cut    from    bamboo   which 
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emptied  automatically  into  a  small 
trough  at  the  top  as  they  came  round, 
thus  raising  water  from  a  stream  to  the 
proper  height  for  the  irrigating  ditches. 
The  tea  we  obtained  at  some  of  the  inns 
along  the  road  was  a  mockery.  It  was 
probably  made  from  leaves  of  the  bean 
or  other  plants.  In  some  places  tea 
could  not  be  had  and  hot  water  was 
served.  One  does  not  find  nice  clean 
springs  or  wayside  wells  of  sweet  water 
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about 
miles, 
clocks 


in  China.  It  is  not  wise  to  drink  from 
streams  even,  in  the  mountains  in  China 
or  Japan,  as  such  water  has  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  passed  through  rice  fields 
and  carries  traces  of  the  manure. 

When  we  arrived  at 
Whangkiapin  we  stop- 
ped for  the  day,  well 
tired,  having  covered 
twenty-four 
Watches  or 
are  not  used  by 
the  common  herd  in 
China,  who  depend  upon 
the  good,  old-fashioned, 

feathered  timepiece  

chanticleer.  Regularly 
every  morning  the  cocks 
crow  a  few  times  be- 
tween two  and  three 
o'clock,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  early  risers,  but 
at  daybreak  everybody 
is  awakened  by  continu- 
ed crowing.  At  the  inns 
the  cocks  are  usually 
cooped  up  in  convenient 
baskets. 

As  we  were  but  thirty-six  miles  from 
Luchow,  we  made  an  early  start  the 
next  morning.  The  mountain  ranges 
were  getting  lower,  and  the  valley  kept 
quite  rolling  to  Liashichan  and  Liuch- 
inchang.  We  next  reached  a  long  hill- 
top, from  which  I  wheeled  along  very 
well  to  Shimachang.  The  stretch  to 
Chowatsen  was  very  poor.  The  line- 
man here  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
the  people  from  crushing  the  wheel  in 
their  anxiety  to  examine  it  closely.  Yet 
the  natives  were  very  pleasant  on  the 
whole,  and  strung  themselves  along  the 
road  leading  out  of  the  town  in  order  to 
see  me  ride  by.  As  I  passed  them  they 
yelled  approval.  However,  there  are 
always  some  mischievous  rascals  in  every 
Chinese  crowd.  These  once  came  up 
in  the  rear  and  pushed  me  into  a  pond 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  I  went  in 
up  to  my  knees,  and  the  wheel  disap- 
peared entirely.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  it  good-naturedly  and  go 
on.  The  balance  of  the  road  along  the 
ridge  to  Telungou  was  well  paved  and 
level.  The  lineman  and  Yamen  run- 
ner were  nearly  fagged  out  running 
after  me  until  we  reached  a  district 
through  which  the  road  wound  over 
hills  and  valleys  to  Luchow,  seven 
miles  away.     This  portion  stopped  my 
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riding,  and  the  coolies  contentedly  car- 
ried the  wheel  again. 

We  started  down  a  ravine  over  a 
broad,  five-arch  stone  bridge.  An  older 
straight  stone  bridge,  probably  built 
six  hundred  years  ago, 
stood  alongside.  It  was 
in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, but  the  arch  bridge 
was  for  some  reason  or 
other  constructed  at 
tremendous  expense 
about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Everywhere  were 
vast  fields  of  opium,  and 
the  natives  were  dili- 
gently engaged  in  gath- 
ering the  crop.  First 
each  opium  button  is  cut 
by  six  tiny  blades  tied 
together  like  a  comb. 
Through  these  cuts  the 
opium  oozes  and  is 
scraped  off.  Not  until 
we  were  on  the  last  hill- 
top did  we  see  the  Yan- 
gtsi,  which  here  almost 
describes  a  circle. 
Luchow,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chung 
and  Yangtsi  rivers,  was  a  large  walled 
town.  The  waters  of  the  two  rivers 
form  a  lagoon  about  two  miles  across. 
The  telegraph  office  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Chung  river.  The  clerk  was 
expecting  me,  and  made  me  very  com- 
fortable with  a  bed  and  good  food.  I 
paid  the  coolies  and  lineman  some  ex- 
tra cash  for  their  excellent  work. 
They  had  come  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  from  Chungking  in 
four  days.  They  returned  home  next 
morning  by  boat.  My  old  and  faithful 
guide  the  two-wire  telegraph  line,  which 
I  had  followed  for  almost  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  Shanghai,here  diverged  from 
my  route  to  Yunnanfu.  The  line  crosses 
the  river,  and  stretches  over  some  ter- 
rific ranges  of  mountains  through 
Szchuen  and  Kweichow  provinces  to 
Biehi  and  Shuenwei. 

The  people  of  Kweichow  province 
rank  next  to  the  Hunan  folk  in  their 
ferocity  toward  foreigners.  I  therefore 
decided  to  follow  the  route  used  by 
missionaries  from  Sweifu  (or  Suchow, 
as  marked  by  the  map  makers)  over  a 
plateau  route  to  Yunnanfu,  where.  I 
would  again  find  the  telegraph  line.  I 
hired  two  coolies  to  carry  the  bicycle  to 
Sweifu.      I  also   engaged    the  Luchow 
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lineman  to  keep  the  crowds  at  a  safe 
distance  and  to  watch  over  my  baggage. 
I  had  some  broken  silver  in  my  belt, 
but  the  most  of  it  I  was  compelled  by 
its  weight  to  pack  away. 

Before  starting  next  morning  I  wrote 
two  specimens  of  penmanship  for  the 
clerks,  which  they  requested  in  almost 
all  the  offices  along  the  line,  to  use  as 
copies  in  practising  English  writing. 
One  clerk  accompanied  me  across  the 
Chung  river  into  the  walled  city.  He 
stopped  to  buy  some  cakes  and  sweets 
for  me.  Many  of  the  shops  had  excellent 
wares.  Thousands 
of  graves  and  some 
rice  and  opium 
fi  e  1  d  s  cover  this 
hilly  ground. 

Kwangchang,  the 
first  town  out  of  Lu- 
chow,  was  a  quiet 
little  place.  Most 
of  the  houses  ap- 
peared to  be  tea,  or 
eating  establish- 
ments, where  men 
sat  sipping  their  tea 
and  talking.  Few 
coolies  were  on  the 
road.  Two  came 
staggering  along 
carrying  a  large,  fat 
pig  in  a  bamboo  bas- 
ket tied  on  a  pole. 
Usually  when  the 
Chinese  farmer  has 
a  pig  fat  enough  to 
drive  to  the  butch- 
er, he  has  his  little 
boy  go  on  ahead 
singing  sweetly, 
while  he  follows 
behind  the  porker 
with  a  split  bamboo, 
which  he  rubs  softly 
over  its  back.  The  pig,  charmed  by  the 
coaxing  manner  of  his  master,  grunts 
with  satisfaction  and  walks  to  his  doom. 

Near  Lanching  we  saw  a  lofty  wooden 
arch  braced  on  all  sides  by  bamboos.  It 
stood  high  above  the  buildings  and  we 
found  it  to  be  a  salt  well.  The  operators 
of  this  one  were  at  first  somewhat  as- 
tonished to  see  me  peer  over  their  mud 
wall,  but  immediately  called  me  inside. 
They  have  no  well  pumps,  but  use  a 
long  bamboo  pipe,  with  a  sort  of  stop- 
per on  the  end.  This  they  let  down  into 
the  salt  water.     The  bamboo  rope  runs 
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over  a  sheave  wheel  on  the  crude  der- 
rick, then  on  to  a  skeleton  drum,  and 
the  Asiatic  buffalo  is  made  to  go  a  little 
faster  than  in  the  rice  fields  to  haul  up 
the  salt  water.  This  is  boiled  down  in 
iron  pans  or  caldrons.  Years  of  labor 
are  required  in  boring  these  wells,  for 
the  Chinese  have  nothing  but  the  soft- 
est of  iron  to  make  drills.  Hollow  bam- 
boo poles  are  used  for  casing,  and  also 
for  cleaning  the  wells  when  drilling. 
There  is  considerable  loss  when  a  well 
is  found  dry.  In  many  cases  natural  gas 
has  been  struck.  The  gas  is  carried  in 
bamboo  pipes  to  the 
salt  pans  for  fuel. 

We  left  Lanching 
at  5.30  next  morn- 
ing. At  Shimiansan 
we  had  breakfast. 
The  soil  of  the  coun- 
try was  of  red  clay. 
Rice  was  the  prin- 
cipal product.  At 
the  next  hamlet, 
called  Chichowpu, 
the  coolies  inform- 
ed me  the  road  was 
level.  I  was  soon 
rolling  over  a  low 
plain  towards  the 
Yangtsi.  The  line- 
man was  sorely 
troubled  all  along 
to  understand  how 
I  kept  the  bicycle 
upright,  and  since 
leaving  Luchow 
was  anxious  to  see 
me  ride.  He  was 
delighted  and 
bounded  after  me, 
every  mile  unbut- 
toning another  shirt 
until  his  arms  and 
breast  were  bare. 
When  within  a  mile  of  Lanchisien  I  went 
spinning  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
the  outside  of  the  city  wall.  The  people 
were  delighted.  A  gutter  in  the  street 
about  a  foot  wide  contained  a  pig  sleep- 
ing. I  wheeled  nicely  over  the  gutter 
by  means  of  the  hog.  This  amazed  the 
spectators  and  no  doubt  the  story  will 
be  exaggerated  until  they  have  me 
jumping  a  buffalo  or  the  city  wall,  with 
my  wonderful  foreign  cart. 

The  lineman  directed  me  into  the 
Yamen.  I  saw  some  convicted  thieves 
walking  about  with  huge  square  wooden 
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collars  or  blocks  locked  around  their 
necks  for  punishment.  My  passport 
was  examined,  and  three  new  Yamen 
runners,  with  swords  and  umbrellas, 
provided  as  escort  to  Sweifu. 

Three  miles  west  of  Lanchishein  the 
stone  road  became  narrow  and  poor  and 
quite  hilly.  The  coolies  carried  the 
wheel  along  the  hillside  within  sight  of 
the  Yangtsi.  No  towns  or  villages  were 
on  the  north  bank  for  sixteen  miles. 
When  darkness  came  on  we  were  oppo- 
site Leechwang.  The  coolies  were 
nearly  played  out  by  their  thirty-six 
mile  tramp.  I  felt  first-rate,  but  was 
naturally  a  trifle  footsore.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  as  we  crossed  the  Yangtsi 
in  a  sampan  to  Leechwang.  Hundreds 
of  floating  lanterns  were  strung  along 
the  river.  This  was  a  sort  of  worship 
to  the  water  gods,  to  prevent  floods. 

I  was  now  seventeen  miles  from 
Sweifu,  where  I  gladly  remembered 
I  should  find  some  missionaries.  Before 
the  sun  rose  next  morning  we  were 
tramping  along  the  south  bank.  After 
going  three  miles  we  crossed  the  river 
and  followed  a  narrow  path  until  we 
reached  the  walled  city  of  Sweifu  at  the 
junction  of  the  Min  and  Yangtsi  rivers. 
We  crossed  the  Min  river  in  a  sampan, 
and  climbed  up  a  slippery  flight  of  stone 
stairs  to  the  gate.  I  told  the  coolies  to 
proceed  straight  to  the  missionaries' 
home,  but  the  runners  were  afraid  of 
the  crowd  attracted  by  the  wheel  and 
led  the  way  to  the  Yamen.  It  is  a  sort 
of  magistrate's  office,  where  everybody 
seems  to  do  as  they  like.  Crowds  sur- 
rounded me  and  the  wheel.  Suddenly 
a  warning  cry  went  up,  and  the  people 
disappeared  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
There  was  reason  for  their  flight,  for 
lo !  the  mandarin  strode  majestically 
into  the  room.  A  mandarin  is  not  good 
to  monkey  with.  With  his  left  hand  he 
awkwardly  took  hold  of  my  right  arm 
and  shook  it  in  a  lively  fashion.  He 
seemed  to  "be  much  disappointed  in  my 


not  making  the  orainary  fuss  in  meet- 
ing such  a  distinguished  man  as  he,  but 
after  I  rode  the  bicycle  for  His  High- 
ness he  grew  quite  friendly,  and  served 
an  excellent  dinner  and  tea  for  my 
benefit.  He  insisted,  owing  to  the 
crowds,  on  my  going  in  one  of  his  carry- 
ing chairs  to  the  home  of  the  mission- 
aries outside  the  wall.  At  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Wellwood  were  also  Dr. 
C.  H.  Finch  and  Rev.  Geo  Warner  and 
their  wives,  all  Americans.  They  were 
somewhat  amazed  at  my  sudden  ap- 
pearance in  Western  China,  having 
heard  nothing  whatever  of  my  tour. 

During  the  next  day  I  also  visited 
Rev.  Faer  and  wife,  of  England,  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  Including  seven 
French  Jesuit  priests  there  are  eighteen 
foreigners  in  Sweifu. 

Twenty  miles  from  Sweifu  my  route 
turned  southwest  over  high  ranges  of 
mountains.  From  this  point  to  Chow- 
tung,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  miles,  the  nature  of  the 
rough  paving  and  the  usual  long  stone 
steps  forbade  any  attempt  at  riding.  I 
therefore  hired  two  coolies  to  carry  the 
bicycle  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
cash,  about  five  dollars  in  gold.  The 
old  Mandarin  was  very  anxious  about 
my  safety,  and  had  sent  word  to  cover 
the  wheel  up  in  going  through  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  This  well-meant 
advice  I  did  not  follow,  for  I  judged  that 
the  thing  most  likely  to  excite  Chinamen 
would  be  the  sight  of  a  foreigner  travel- 
ing through  with  some  large,  mysterious 
bundle.  To  the  native  mind  the  care- 
fully wrapped  wheel  might  suggest  the 
native  body,  or  a  choice  bunch  of  kid- 
napped youngsters.  This  theory  may 
appear  absurd  to  Americans,  yet  lives 
of  foreigners  have  been  sacrificed  in 
China  through  even  more  absurd  mis- 
understandings. In  many  towns  and 
cities  the  exposed  wheel  was  really  a 
safeguard  as  all  attention  for  the  time 
being  was  centered  upon  it. 


A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GOAT-HUNT. 


BY   G.   M.   DILLARD. 


STARTING  from  camp  in  one  of 
those  deep  canons  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  through  which 
courses  a  branch  of  Clear  Water 
River,  our  way  lay  Westward,  or  down 
the  canon.  On  either  side  rose  lofty 
mountains,  mostly  bare  and  precipitous. 
The  natural  wildness  and  grandeur  sug- 
gested only  one  kind  of  game,  only  one 
kind  of  life — the  Rocky  Mountain  goat — 
and  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity unexpectedly  presented,  and  to 
spend  a  day  goat-hunting. 

As  one  of  innumerable  unselfish  acts, 
Percy  agreed  to  keep  an  eye  on  my 
saddle  horse  during  the  day's  travel  ;  so, 
after  getting  as  good  an  idea  as  possible 
of  where  our  next  camp  would  be,  I  dis- 
pensed with  all  unnecessary  equip- 
ments, taking  only  a  small  field  glass,  a 
pocket-knife,  a  penknife,  a  match-box, 
six  or  eight  feet  of  small  rope  and  my 
forty- five-seventy  Winchester,  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  cartridges.  I  left  camp 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  crossed 
the  stream  fifty  feet  away  and  com- 
menced climbing  the  opposite  bank  and 
the  mountain  side. 

Up,  up,  from  rock  to  rock,  I  climbed 
through  the  lead  toward  the  summit, 
for  an  hour  without  change.  Then  the 
overhanging  brush  in  the  ravine  became 
too  dense  to  penetrate.  At  one  place  I 
came  upon  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree 
that  had  fallen  down  the  mountain 
and,  reversing  the  usual  order  of  tree- 
climbing,  climbed  from  top  to  bottom, 
up  a  steep  ascent. 

These  fallen  trees  are  a  relief  in  rough 
rocks  and  bad  brush,  as,  with  your  boots 
well  spiked,  you  can  walk  on  them  at  a 
considerable  incline,  up  or  down,  and 
save  much  time.  Two  hours  passed  and 
I  realized  the  extent  of  my  undertaking, 
as  the  mountain  side  grew  into  preci- 
pices and  the  summit  seemed  but  little 
nearer  than  when  I  started.  I  ask  no 
one  to  follow  me  through  the  next  two 
hours  of  difficulties. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  great  heaps 
of  apparently  inaccessible  rock  rose  a 
hundred  feet  above  me.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  the  effects  of  exercise  in  rari- 
fied  atmosphere,  I  was  not  discouraged 
by   momentary   exhaustion.     With  the 


prong  of  my  rifle-stock  catching  in  every 
little  rough  place  in  the  rock  above  to 
assist  me  up,  and  the  soles  of  my  boots 
clinging  to  a  projecting  grain  extending 
diagonally  along  the  side  of  an  immense 
bowlder  of  granite,  the  footing  only  half 
as  wide  as  my  boot  soles,  I  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  bowlder  and  the  summit 
of  a  Rocky  Mountain  range.  Had  I 
stretched  forth  my  hands  in  opposite 
directions  and  let  fall  a  stone  from  each, 
the  stones  might  have  rolled  far  down 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  and 
have  eventually  reached  widely  differ- 
ent sections  of  country.  The  labor  had 
been  equivalent  to  walking  sixteen  miles 
in  four  hours  in  a  good  country. 

The  scene  was  impressive,  even  to  one 
accustomed  to  wild  mountain  scenes — 
above,  the  bluest  sky  ;  beneath,  num- 
berless vague,  vapory  canons,  apparently 
bottomless  ;  beyond,  where  two  ranges 
met,  beautiful  green  parks  and  groves 
of  fir  ;  and  around,  a  boundless  view  of 
mountain  summits. 

I  climbed  down  cautiously  from  that 
pyramid  of  rock  and  followed  the  range 
westward,  in  which  direction  it  sloped 
slightly  and  became  less  rocky  on  the 
summit.  I  examined  with  the  glasses 
all  of  the  ridges  and  gulches  below  along 
the  furrowed  and  naked  mountain  side. 
It  is  well  known  that  goats  stand  on  high 
points  over  precipices  and  keep  watch 
below  but  not  above  them,  a  character- 
istic probably  acquired  by  living  so  high 
that  they  have  usually  found  nothing  to 
fear  from  above.  So  you  must  go  to  the 
summit  and  hunt  down.  The  first  goat 
that  I  saw  had  been  wallowing  in  dust 
and  was  so  far  below  and  so  large  that, 
as  it  heard  me  and  looked  up,  I  took  it 
for  a  grizzly  bear.  Some  of  their  mo- 
tions are  exactly  those  of  a  bear.  I 
fired,  allowing  for  distance.  The  ani- 
mal ran  up  a  ridge  on  the  right  and  I 
fired  again.  It  reappeared  on  the  ridge 
and  fell  dead  to  my  third  shot. 

Climbing  down,  I  had  gotten  within 
seventy-five  yards  of  where  the  goat 
fell  when  I  saw  in  the  cliffs  below,  on 
the  left,  two  goats  looking  intently  down 
the  mountain,  evidently  disturbed  by 
the  reports  of  my  rifle,  but  unable  to 
locate  them.     Turning,  I  endeavored  to 
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creep  down  to  a  point  of  rock  immedi- 
ately above  them,  so  as  to  command  the 
course  of  their  flight  in  either  direction. 
But  before  I  could  reach  the  place  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  falling  rocks  informed, 
me  that  the  game  was  in  flight.  I  slid 
down  and  dashed  out  on  the  point,  and 
looking  over  saw  four  goats  and  two 
kids  descending  the  mountain  at  an  in- 
credible rate.  Selecting  a  large  goat, 
the  one  on  the  left  side  of  the  herd,  I 
fired,  hitting  it  a  center  shot,  from 
where  I  stood,  through  the  hindquarter 
— the  bullet  probably  lodging  in  its 
shoulder  or  neck.  I  saw  the  blood  rush 
out  of  its  white  coat  where  it  was  hit. 
It  turned  aside  and  laid  down  on  the 
steep  ground.  I  knew  that  another  shot 
was  unnecessary. 

The  other  goats  had  disappeared  be- 
hind some  cliffs  in  their  descent,  but  one 
of  them  soon  came  in  sight,  going  over 
a  ridge  on  my  right.  Again  allowing 
for  distance,  I  fired  five  or  six  shots 
which  seemed  to  be  correct,  as  I  heard 
no  music  of  glancing  bullets  and  saw  no 
dust  from  their  striking,  except  once  or 
twice.  Had  it  been  a  deer  or  elk  I 
would  have  known  if  the  game  was  be- 
ing hit  from  the  sound  of  the  bullets 
striking,  but  the  soft  hair  of  the  goat 
deadens  the  sound.  The  animal  disap- 
peared over  the  ridge. 

Leaving  the  second  goat  still  lying  in 
sight,  I  went  down  and  climbed  over  the 
ridge  after  the  last  one,  and  after  some 
searching  found  it  lying  in  the  rocks. 
A  shot  through  the  head  ended  its  life, 
and  it  commenced  rolling.  I  stepped 
out  on  the  rock  that  it  rolled  from  and 
the  big  animal  had  disappeared.  There 
was  a  rumbling  below  and  a  shower  of 
loose  earth  and  small  rocks  falling,  and 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  goat,  as  its 
momentum  carried  it  into  the  air  ove^ 
some  projecting  point  of  rock.  When 
all  was  quiet,  I  took  the  trail  and  fol- 
lowed down. 

With  a  little  practice  and  proper 
shoes  a  hunter  can  go  to  most  places 
that  a  living  goat  can,  but  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  follow  the  fall  of  a  dead  one. 
What  I  had  just  seen  was  an  ad- 
monition of  what  he  must  expect  who 
makes  a  faulty  leap  or  step  in  a  bad 
place. 

I  found  the  goat  lodged  in  the  rocks, 
a  thousand  feet  below,  and  discovered 
that  it  had  been  struck  four  or  five 
times.     I  estimated  that  the  goats  will 


carry  more  lead,  in  proportion  to  their 
sizes,  than  a  grizzly  bear.  I  think  this 
estimate  will  be  supported  by  the  expe- 
rience of  other  hunters. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get 
more  than  two  skins  down  the  mountain, 
and  as  I  had  two  goats  above,  not  very 
far  apart,  as  I  supposed,  I  had  to  aban- 
don this  fine  head  and  skin.  I  went  to 
the  place  where  the  second  goat  was 
left,  but  found  no  sign  of  it.  The  first 
one  I  found  wedged  behind  a  burnt  log 
near  where  it  fell.  Two  shots  had  hit 
it,  one  just  in  front  of  the  shoulder 
blade,  which  must  have  lodged  against 
the' neck  bone,  and  the  other  six  inches 
farther  back,  probably  penetrating  the 
heart.  Securing  this  skin  and  head,  I 
descended  the  mountain  in  a  course  di- 
rectly beneath  where  the  second  goat 
was  left  lying,  and  found  it  many  hun- 
dred feet  below,  lodged  across  a  log. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  secure  the  skins 
because  in  moving  the  goat  it  was  liable 
to  begin  falling  again.  After  nearly  se- 
curing the  second  skin,  my  pocket-knife 
dropped  from  my  hand  and  was  gone 
beyond  recovery.  Fortunately  I  had  a 
pen-knife  with  which  to  complete  the 
operation. 

Lashing  the  two  skins  and  heads  to- 
gether with  the  little  rope,  I  continued 
to  descend,  rolling  the  skins  ahead  and 
climbing  after  them.  By  dark  I  had  in 
that  way  got  about  one-third  of  the  way 
down  the  mountain,  to  where  a  little 
bench  of  comparatively  level  ground 
afforded  a  good  resting-place. 

Nights  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
September,  are  not  warm;  I  was  with- 
out the  range  of  wood  to  keep  a  fire, 
and  my  clothing  was  of  the  lightest 
kind — but  I  had  two  goat  skins  ! 

With  nothing  to  eat  and  only  two 
cartridges  left,  I  planted  a  rock  in  the 
ground  for  a  foot-rest,  to  keep  me  from 
sliding  during  the  night,  and  felt  pretty 
tired,  but  well  satisfied  with  the  day's 
sport.  It  was  a  good  place  for  grizzly 
bears,  and  my  bed-clothing  was  the 
most  attractive  kind  of  bait  for  them,  so 
I  collected  a  little  pile  of  sticks  and  dry 
grass  by  my  side,  the  blaze  from  which, 
on  being  lighted  with  a  match,  would 
show  a  grizzly's  eyes  at  short  range  and 
afford  a  sure  mark. 

Wrapped  in  the  soft  hair  of  the  skins, 
I  planted  my  feet  against  the  rock  and 
was  about  falling  asleep,  with  nothing 
to   bother   me,   except   thirst  from  the 
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day's  exertions  and  the  thought  that  I 
might  be  several  days  in  finding  camp, 
when  up  through  the  clear,  still  air  came 
the  unmistakable  report  of  a  distant 
rifle  shot  followed  by  another,  and  an- 
other, ringing  and  resounding  through 
the  precipices  and  canons  and  lingering 
in  the  mountain  recesses  above  and 
below  me,  like  the  calls  and  answers  of 
some  strange  animals. 

It  was  the  signal  to  me  from  camp, 
which  I  could  not  waste  my  two  cart- 
ridges to  answer — in  fact,  it  was  better 
unanswered,  since  an  answering  shot, 
had  it  reached  their  ears  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canon,  would  have  caused  them 
to  fear  that  I  wanted  assistance. 

When  the  sounds  died  away,  I  had 
located  them  as  coming  from  between 
a  peak  on  the  range  that  I  was  on  and 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
canon,  and  a  moment  of  close  observa- 
tion in  the  clear  starlight  gave  certain 
characteristics  of  both  peaks  which 
would  enable  me  to  identify  them  next 
morning. 

.  Thus  reassured  I  again  laid  down  on 
the  cold,  still  mountain,  surrounded  by 
a  display  of  starlight  more  magnificent 
than  I  had  ever  imagined,  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep,  with  only  some  sense  of 
a  latent  watch  for  a  grizzly  which  I 
hoped  would  come  and  disturb  my  rest. 

I  awoke  next  morning  and  rose  in 
time  for  an  early  breakfast  (which  I 
should  have  enjoyed),  and  after  identi- 
fying the  peaks  that  were  to  act  as 
my  landmarks  in  finding  camp,  recom- 
menced the  tiresome  process  of  work- 
ing my  way  down  with  the  skins. 

The  effects  of  neglecting  to  eat  any- 
thing since  the  previous  morning,  and 
of  the  unusual  exertions  of  the  day  be- 


fore, were  somewhat  weakening,  and  the 
strain  on  the  ankles  in  clinging  to  the 
steep  mountain  and  leaping  among  the 
rocks  was  very  great  ;  so  that  after  an 
hour  or  two,  during  which  I  had  some 
disagreeable  slides  and  falls,  I  could 
manage  the  skins  no  longer.  I  had  got 
them  within  half  a  mile  of  a  place  to 
which  a  horse  could  be  taken,  so  I  aban- 
doned them  and  marked  the  place  by 
surrounding  landmarks. 

Those  shots  fired  from  camp  saved 
me  much  trouble,  as  I  found  the  bottom 
of  the  canon  timbered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  white  cedar  trees  from  six  to 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  very  different  from 
the  surroundings  of  the  camp  that  I  had 
left ;  and  I  would  probably  have  gone 
down  the  canon  for  a  long  distance  in 
the  wrong  direction.  As  it  was  I  turned 
up,  and  after  going  less  than  two  miles 
through  the  forest,  came  directly  into 
camp,  just  where  I  had  located  it,  and 
soon  enough  after  the  boys  had  eaten 
breakfast  to  come  in  for  my  share. 
During  the  day  I  took  a  horse  up  and 
brought  down  the  skins. 

Fred,  one  of  our  men,  told  of  a  dis- 
agreeable fix  that  his  companion  in  a 
goat  hunt  on  the  Montana  side  of  the 
same  mountains  got  into  a  few  years 
ago.  He  fell  and  slid  with  a  lot  of 
snow,  but  caught  against  a  small  tree. 
He  could  not  get  back,  and  Fred 
could  not  assist  him.  Below  him  for 
some  distance  there  was  a  slide  and 
then  a  great  chasm.  Fred  crawled 
around  and  succeeded  in  getting  below 
the  man  and  above  the  precipice.  He 
then  called  to  him  to  slide  down  and 
he  would  catch  him  as  he  passed.  He 
slid  and  was  caught. 


MOON=SET. 


THE  night  wind  idles  thro'  the  dreaming 
That  waking,  murmur  low,  [firs, 

As  some  lost  melody  returning,  stirs 
The  love  of  long  ago, 
And  thro'  the  far,  cool  distance,  zephyr-fanned, 
The  moon  is  sinking  into  shadow  land. 


The  troubled  night-bird  calling  plaintively, 

Wanders  on  restless  wing  ; 
The  cedars  chanting  vespers  to  the  sea 

Await  its  answering. 
It  comes  in  wash  of  waves  along  the  strand, 
The  while  the  moon  slips  into  shadow  land. 


O  !  music  of  the  night,  your  minstrelsy 

Is  tender  as  the  tone 
Of  some  dear  voice  outcalling  unto  me 

Responsive  to  my  own. 
Your  harp-strings  throb  beneath  an  unseen  hand, 
And  sing  the  moon  to  sleep  in  shadow  land. 

E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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BY  ELIZABETH    TAYLOR. 


PART  I. NORTHWARD  TO  ATHABASCA  LAKE. 


"  One  to  long  darkness  and  the  frozen  tide, 
One  to  the  peaceful  sea." — O.  W.  Holmes. 


_*.  AR  up  among  the 
snow-cover  ed 
ranges  of  British 
Columbia,  near  Mt. 
Brown,  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  seven  thou- 
sand feet,  is  a  little 
mountain  tarn  which 
has  been  called  "  The 
Committee's  Punch 
Bowl."  Here  in  the  old 
days  of  the  HudsonBay 
Company,  the  governor  and  traders  used 
to  pause  in  their  journeys  across  the 
mountains  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
committee  in  distant  London.  From  the 
Punch  Bowl  two  small  streams  find  their 
way,  flowing  from  opposite  sides,  one 
to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  "  foam- 
flecked  Oregon,"  and  flow  onward  to  the 
Pacific,  and  the  other  to  join  in  forming 
the  Athabasca,  "  rolling  toward  the  sun." 
Emerging  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain  the  Athabasca  flows  northeast, 
receiving  the  waters  of  Lesser  Slave 
Lake,  through  Lake  Athabasca,  joining 
with  the  beautiful  Peace  River  to  form 
the  Slave  River,  and  passing  through 
Great  Slave  Lake.  From  this  point  the 
stream  is  called  the  Mackenzie,  and  it 
sweeps  a  thousand  miles  northward  with- 
out a  break,  a  mighty,  resistless  flood, 
second  only  to  the  Mississippi  among  the 
rivers  of  this  continent,  until  at  last  the 
waters  pour  through  the  many  channels 
of  the  Delta  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
length  of  the  basin  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  Com- 
mittee's Punch  Bowl  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

I  had  wished  to  visit  the  Far  North 
ever  since  the  time  when,  as  a  little  girl 
of  ten  years  old,  I  had  read  Dr.  Holmes' 
beautiful  poem,  "The  Two  Streams," 
and  had  resolved  that  in  the  years  to 
come  I  would  follow  the  great  river  to 
the  "  frozen  tide"  ;  a  childish  resolution 
by  no  means  weakened  by  later  revel- 
ings  in  Ballantyne's  delightful  books 
on  the  fur  countries.  But  "in  those  days 
a  visit  to  the  Mackenzie  District  from 
the   States  necessitated  a  winter  at  one 


of  the  far-off  posts,  and  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  woman  unused  to  the 
rigor  of  an  Arctic  winter.  But  with 
the  completion  of  a  railway,  and  the 
building  of  three  small  river  steamers 
to  transport  supplies  to  the  Far  North,  it 
became  possible  for  me  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  Delta  and  back  again  in  one  season. 

The  country  I  was  to  visit  was 
formerly  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
territory,  and  even  now,  though  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1869,  the  only  signs  of  settlement  in 
it  are  the  company's  posts,  often  several 
hundred  miles  apart.  They  are  called 
forts,  but  often  they  consisted  of  three 
or  four  log  cabins,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  with  no 
resemblance  to  a  fort  as  we  understand 
the  term.  The  officers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  servants  and  a  few  mission- 
aries are  the  only  people  in  the  country  ; 
and  the  only  communication  with 
the  outside  world  is  the  semi-annual 
mail.  The  "  winter  packet  "  goes  in  on 
the  snow  by  dog  train,  and  that  of  the 
summer  is  taken  by  the  small  steamer 
which  makes  the  yearly  trip  with  the 
supplies  for  the  northern  posts  and 
brings  back  the  year's  "  catch  "  of  furs. 
Should  anyone  in  the  north  forget  to 
send  out,  by  the  winter  packet,  an  order 
for  goods  from  the  outside  world,  he 
would  then  have  to  wait  eighteen 
months  before  he  could  forward  the  re- 
quest and  receive  the  goods  in  return. 
Bishop  Bompas,  who  has  been  in  the 
country  for  twenty-seven  years,  writes 
of  the  "  features  that  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence:  no  cities  or  towns,  no  farms 
or  bazaars,  no  flocks,  herds,  or  carriages, 
no  money — whether  coin  or  notes — no 
railways,  mails  or  telegraphs,  no  govern- 
ment, or  soldiers,  or  police,  no  prisons 
or  taxes,  no  lawyers  or  doctors." 

As  I  was  going  to  such  a  far-off  region 
I  wished  to  collect  as  many  natural  his- 
tory specimens  as  possible  on  a  hasty 
summer  trip.  So  I  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  carrying  poison  bottles  for 
butterflies,  materials  for  drying  plants 
and  preserving  bird-skins,  camera  and 
stew-pans,  hats  and  frying-pans,  field- 
glasses  and  boots,  blankets,  medicines, 
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and  artist's  materials,  in  addition  to  my 
scanty  wardrobe  ;  and  all  in  waterproof 
bags  or  gunny  sacks,  which  were  easier 
to  transport  than  boxes  or  trunks.  I  had 
one  box,  made  at  the  packing-rooms  of 
the  company's  great  store  at  Winnipeg. 
Then  there  was  also  one's  dress  to  be 
planned  for.  I  have  a  lively  recollec- 
tion now  of  a  struggle  I  had  with  a  dress- 
maker in  Paris  on  the  subject  ;  her  im- 
passioned appeals  for  a  little  train,  her 
dismay  at  the  full  skirt  when  only  "  bell 


detachable  hood,  long  gaiters,  and  long 
cuffs  to  protect  the  wrists  in  wet  weath- 
er. A  blouse  and  full  knickerbockers 
of  soft  twilled  goods,  and  felt  hat  of 
brown,  and  stout  horseskin  boots,  made 
a  suit  that  was  delightfully  comfortable 
and  not  too  unconventional. 

The  departure  of  this  Arctic  ex- 
pedition was  not  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. It  started  in  a  cab,  one  morn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  March,  from  a 
shabby  little  court  in  the  Quartier  Latin 
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skirts  "  were  worn,  and  the  softening  at 
the  last  when  she  surveyed  me  critically 
and  gave  her  opinion  that  "  since  Made- 
moiselle was  going  far  from  Paris,  and 
among  wild  savages,  she  did  not  look  so 
badly  after  all." 

This  garment  was  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  of  experience  in  various 
camping  trips  of  the  past.  The  plain 
skirt  was  made  of  some  firm  material 
used  by  the  French  for  hunting-suits 
and  rendered  waterproof  by  chemical 
process.  It  was  a  small  check,  in  two 
shades  of  leaf  brown,  and  the  same  ma- 
terial was  used  for  a  short  mantle  with 


of  Paris.  After  pausing  a  few  days  to 
sketch  in  the  charming  old  Norman  city 
of  Rouen,  it  proceeded  to  London,  re- 
mained a  few  weeks  there,  and  finally 
reached  Montreal. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  Far  North 
probably  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  eminent  London  scientist 
whose  advice  I  asked  about  making 
some  natural  history  collections  on  the 
way.  He  asked  me  what  enemies  I  ex- 
pected to  encounter,  and  was  very  skepti- 
cal when  I  mentioned  the  mosquito  as 
being  the  most  formidable.  He  spoke 
of  the  savage  tribes  which  I  should  meet, 
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and  drew  a  touching  picture  of  my  being 
murdered  in  my  sleep  for  the  whiskey 
needed  to  preserve  the  specimens.  The 
real  risks,  however,  lay  in  another  di- 
rection. Was  it  prudent  to  go  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  nearest  settlement, 
beyond  all  medical  aid,  to  live  on  the 
rough  fare  of  the  country,  to  bear  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  in  open  boats,  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  the  strain  on  the 
nerves  from  the  continued  light  of  a 
northern  summer  ? 

The  entire  journey  would  occupy 
about  three  and  a  half  months  from 
Montreal.  After  reaching  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  on  the  North  Saskatche- 
wan, we  were  to  travel  with  horses  for 
ninety-six  miles,  and  afterward  go  by 
water  to  the  Delta.  Each  of  the  three 
little  steamboats  of  the  company  runs 
over  a  separate  section  of  the  route,  for 
navigation  is  twice  interrupted,  first  by 
the  eighty-six  miles  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
of  the  Athabasca,  and  then  by  a  portage 
of  sixteen  miles  at  Forth  Smith.  At  the 
Grand  Rapids  we  were  to  embark  in 
"  sturgeon-head  "  boats,  built  especially 
for  transport  at  that  place.  I  had  some 
fears  about  this  difficult,  and,  with  ordi- 
nary boatmen,  dangerous  part  of  the 
river  ;  but  reassured  myself  with  the 
thought  that  one  might  take  any  risk 
which  the  company  was  willing  to  incur 
for  its  northern  supplies. 

I  was  the  only  woman  of  the  party  on 
the  downward  journey  and  for  half  of 
the  homeward  one,  except  when  a  nun 
from  some  mission  or  the  wife  of  a 
company's  officer  joined  us  for  a  day  or 
two  in  going  from  one  fort  to  another. 

It  took  four  days  and  a  half  by  rail 
from  Montreal  west  to  Calgary,  in  Al- 
berta. From  this  point  a  ride  of  twelve 
hours  on  a  branch  railway  would  take 
me  to  Edmonton,  on  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan River.  The  morning  I  left 
Calgary  for  the  north  was  keen  and 
frosty.  The  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rock- 
ies, forty  miles  away,  showed  above  the 
bare  brown  hills'  to  the  westward.  From 
the  car  window  we  could  see,  in  the  dis- 
tance, bands  of  horses  on  the  ranches 
that  surround  the  town,  and  now  and 
then  a  solitary  Blackfoot  or  Blood  In- 
dian riding  by  on  his  shaggy  little  pony. 

The  railway  at  one  point  passes  near 
an  Indian  reservation,  and  here  about 
four  hundred  "  Stohies  "  came  down  to 
see  the  train  pass.  They  set  up  a  great 
cry  as  we  approached,  and  raced  their 


ponies  along  the  track  for  some  dis- 
tance. These  Indians  still  keep  many 
traces  of  their  old  costume.  Their  long 
hair  was  adorned  with  feathers,  they 
wore  the  bead-embroidered  moccasins, 
leggins  and  fire-bags,  and  with  their 
bright  blankets  and  sashes  they  looked 
most  picturesque,  as  they  dashed  along 
on  their  wiry  ponies.  I  was  told  that 
they  have  a  fine  reservation  here,  and 
raise  ponies  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  few 
crops,  and  are  fairly  prosperous. 

As  the  morning  passed  the  landscape 
became  more  varied,  with  bluffs  and 
groves  of  poplars  and  willows,  winding 
streams  and  some  signs  of  human  habi- 
tation near  the  stations.  Towards  sun- 
down we  reached  the  terminus  of  the 
railway,  and  I  saw  from  the  car  win- 
dows the  beautiful  Saskatchewan  sweep- 
ing toward  the  east  in  grand  curves 
through  the  deep  valley. 

The  little  town  of  Edmonton,  which  is 
built  on  the  opposite  shore,  was  for- 
merly the  most  important  post  in  the 
Saskatchewan  district.  A  large  trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  Assiniboines, 
Blackfeet  and  the  Cree  tribes  of  the 
plains,  and  many  bloody  encounters 
took  place  near  by  between  the  two 
last  tribes,  who  were  hereditary  enemies. 
In  those  warlike  times  the  fort  was 
strongly  defended  by  palisades,  bas- 
tions and  small  cannon,  and  occupied 
a  commanding  site  on  the  high  bluff 
above  the  river.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings have  been  removed,  and  though 
furs  are  still  brought  here  the  old  fort 
and  a  new  store  in  the  town  are  now 
occupied  as  general  trading  establish- 
ments, and  supply  the  rapidly  •  growing 
town. 

From  Edmonton  the  next  stage  of 
the  journey  was  a  ninety-six-mile  drive 
to  the  Athabasca  River,  at  a  point  known 
as  the  "  Landing."  From  this  place 
the  first  of  the  company's  three  little 
steamboats  starts,  descending  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Grand  Rapids,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  miles  farther  north. 
The  inspector  of  the  company  was  to 
examine  the  posts  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict that  summer,  and  as  I  was  also  to 
leave  for  the  Landing  that  week,  with 
one  or  two  others,  I  availed  myself  of 
this  fortunate  escort  on  the  long  drive. 

At  Edmonton  I  made  the  final  prep- 
arations at  the  company's  store,  buying 
some  supplies  for  camping,  and  procur- 
ing a  tent ;   and  here  I  purchased  the 
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little  copper  kettle  which  afterwards  I 
came  to  regard  with  positive  affection 
as  the  faithful  companion  of  my  travels. 
There  are  many  Indian  legends  in 
which  the  camp-kettle  bears  the  part 
of  a  valued  counselor  and  friend  ;  and 
before  the  journey  was  over  I  could 
easily  understand  the  interest  that  cen- 
ters in  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  In- 
spector and  the  officer  at  the  store  I 
should  have  bought  my  kettle  with  a 
flippant  and  indifferent  spirit  quite  in- 
credible to  me  from  a  later  point  of 
view  ;  but  as  with  earnest  and  grave 
tones  these  gentlemen  discussed  the 
subject — its  size,  the  fit  of  its  cover,  my 
probable  appetite — I  realized  that  it  is 
no  light  matter  to  leave  for  the  north 
without  a  proper  kettle. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Queen's  birthday,  May  twenty-fourth, 
when  we  started  for  the  Landing.  The 
"  outfit  "  consisted  of  three  wagons,  each 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  with  tents, 
bedding  and  luggage  fastened  securely 
behind.  The  Inspector,  his  man  and 
the  driver  headed  the  procession.  I 
followed  with  my  guide,  and  after  us 
came  the  wife  of  the  officer  of  the 
Landing,  with  her  little  boy  and  woman 
servant. 

Our  first  halt  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sturgeon  River,  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Edmonton.  Our  tents  were  soon 
pitched,  the  fires  blazing,  and  the  kettle 
filled,  while  the  horses  found  good  past- 
ure close  by.  Out  of  the  thickets  along 
the  stream  a  perfect  chorus  of  bird  song 
rose  from  robins,  white-throated  and 
vesper  sparrows,  vireos  and  the  Wil- 
son's thrush.  The  night  was  frosty  and 
we  gathered  closely  around  the  great 
fire.  As  it  grew  dusk  I  heard  in  the 
distance  the  sound  of  a  bell  and  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  Inspector  that  I 
had  not  expected  to  hear  cow-bells  the 
first  night  out,  and  that  I  had  hoped  for 
coyotes.  But  he  assured  me  that  the 
bell  was  on  one  of  our  own  horses  to 
tell  its  whereabouts  in  the  morning. 
He  added  that  I  should  hear  plenty  of 
coyotes  a  little  later  in  the  evening  ; 
and  I  think  the  most  exacting  person 
could  not  have  asked  for  more  by  bed- 
time. The  howls  sounded  like  the  long 
drawn  cry  of  the  loon,  and  were  not 
unpleasant,  coming  as  they  did  from 
across  the  stream. 

After  the  first  half-day  we  saw  no 
sign  of  human  life  on  the  way  except 


the  freighters,  who,  with  their  lines  of 
Red  River  carts  and  ponies,  were  car- 
rying the  "  pieces "  for  the  northern 
outfit  to  the  Landing.  The  road  led 
through  pine-barrens  and  many  creeks, 
and  over  stony  ridges  that  rose  high 
above  the  wild  pasture  lands.  The  dust 
lay  thickly  on  the  trail,  and  though  the 
first  morning  hours  of  driving  were  de- 
lightful before  the  wind  arose,  we  were 
glad  to  reach  the  high  hill  overlooking 
the  post.  Far  below  us  we  saw  the 
company's  buildings — the  warehouse, 
store  and  servants'  house,  and  the  home 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  The  Athabasca, 
the  first  of  the  three  steamboats,  was 
moored  at  the  wharf  waiting  for  her 
cargo  for  the  north. 

We  passed  several  days  at  the  Land- 
ing before  the  boat  was  ready  for  the 
downward  trip.  It  was  a  pleasant,  quiet 
time,  spent  in  visiting  and  letter-writ- 
ing, and  watching  the  lines  of  freight- 
ers' carts  come  and  go,  and  the  bustle 
of  lading.  Then  the  night  came  when 
our  little  party  met  on  board.  The  In- 
spector had  gone  westward  to  the  Peace 
River  country,  and  was  to  join  us  a 
month  later  at  Fort  Chipewyan.  The 
Bishop  of  the  Mackenzie  River  Diocese 
— returning  from  a  visit  to  England 
after  many  years  in  the  north — was  one 
of  the  party,  with  two  young  missionaries 
from  Ontario,  bound  for  their  field  of 
labor  on  the  Liard  River  and  among 
the  Eskimos  at  the  Delta.  The  Chief 
Factor  of  the  Edmonton  District  was 
going  as  far  as  Grand  Rapids,  and  I 
made  up  the  list  of  five  passengers. 

A  hard  storm  of  wind  and  rain  set  in, 
and  after  going  eight  miles  we  were 
obliged  to  tie  up  at  the  bank  and  wait 
for  the  storm  to  subside.  The  night 
was  a  rather  lively  one.  I  was  awaken- 
ed by  a  drop  on  my  nose,  and  found  that 
the  roof  was  leaking  in  a  number  of 
places.  The  rest  of  the  night  was 
mainly  spent  in  catching  rain-water  in 
camp  kettles  and  frying-pans,  and  emp- 
tying them  as  they  filled.  Between 
times  I  lay  curled  up  in  a  dry  corner. 

All  the  next  day  we  were  delayed 
there,  but  by  supper  time  the  storm 
had  passed,  and  the  boat  was  soon  on 
its  way  down  the  river.  No  other  de- 
tention occurred,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  the  Athabasca  was 
moored  about  a  mile  above  the  Grand 
Rapids.  Here  we  were  met  by  the 
Mackenzie  River  Brigade,  with  which 
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we  were  to  travel  to  Fort  MacMurray 
in  so-called  "  sturgeon-head  "  boats,  and 
the  work  began  of  transferring  the  cargo 
to  an  island  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 

For  six  days  we  remained  at  this 
point ;  the  missionaries  left  us  and  went 
to  camp  on  the  island.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  on  shore.  The  hills  rose 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  and 
were  difficult  of  ascent,  while  the  spring 
floods,  unusually  high,  had  covered  the 
narrow  beaches.  The  only  diversion 
was  that  of  watching  the  arrival  of  the 
sturgeon-head  boats,  as  they  made  trips 
to  and  from  the  island.  In  returning 
they  were  obliged  to  "track"  up  the 
boat.  Seven  or  eight  men  in  line,  each 
harnessed  with  a  leather  thong  about 
his  chest  and  shoulders,  dragged  the 
boat  along  near  the  shore  by  a  long 
rope.  The  high  water  made  this  track- 
ing difficult,  and  where  the  path  was 
submerged  they  were  obliged  to  toil 
painfully  along,  sometimes  in  water  to 
the  waist,  or  climbing  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  cliffs  and  over  rocks  and 
fallen  trees. 

The  sturgeon-head  boats  are  some- 
thing between  a  scow  and  a  York  boat, 
strongly  built  to  stand  the  shock  and 
strain  of  the  rapids,  and  with  blunt 
rounded  bows.  They  are  each  capable 
of  carrying  ten  tons,  are  manned  by 
eight  rowers  and  a  steersman,  and 
guided  by  a  long  sweep  fastened  by  an 
iron  ring  to  the  stern-post.  A  flooring 
of  loose  boards  keeps  the  "  pieces  "  dry, 
and  a  clear  space  is  left  on  either  side 
of  the  sweep,  where  the  passengers  sit. 

At  the  outset  of  a  long  journey  in 
these  regions  the  first  fortnight  is  the 
most  trying  period.  If  one  has  just 
come  from  some  large  city,  with  its 
varied  market  supplies,  the  sudden 
change  to  the  rough  fare  of  the  frontier 
is  really  a  tax  upon  one's  strength.  In 
camp  life,  fresh  air  and  exercise  en- 
ables one  to  live  on  bacon  and  bread ; 
but  tied  to  a  steep  bank  day  after  day, 
with  beans  as  a  staple  article  of  diet, 
demands  many  of  the  Spartan  virtues. 

One  day  the  passing  of  four  open 
boats  caused  quite  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment on  board.  It  seemed  strange  to 
see  any  sign  of  life  on  the  river.  Two 
boats  belonged  to  the  "  Opposition,"  or 
rival  traders  in  the  Athabasca  District, 
and  the  others  had  been  sent  down  with 
supplies  for  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions.    They  made  a  picturesque  sight 
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as  the  strong-  current  carried  them 
swiftly  down  the  river  to  the  portage 
above  the  island.  Bishop  Grandin  was 
there  in  his  long  black  robes,  with  head 
bared,  scanning  the  rapids  toward  which 
the  boats  were  hurrying,  and  there  were 
several  priests  and  lay  brothers,  recruits 
for  the  northern  missions,  and  one  little 
Gray  Nun  seated  by  herself  on  the  piles 
of  goods.  A  bright  red  handkerchief 
fluttering  from  a  young  sapling  at  the 
prow  gave  a  pretty  touch  of  color. 

At  last  our  cargo  was  all  unloaded, 
and  either  sent  down  to  the  island  or 
piled  up  on  the  banks.  There  was  no 
need  the  A thabasca should  delay  longer; 
our  camp  effects  were  put  on  shore,  and 
the  whistle  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to 
leave  the  boat.  Standing  among  our 
bags  and  rolls  of  bedding  we  watched 
the  steamer  get  under  way. 

The  captain  and  the  chief  factor  waved 
good-bye  to  us.  Our  men  tossed  up  their 
tracking  harness  and  gave  a  war-whoop, 
and  as  the  boat  passed  out  of  sight 
around  a  bend  in  the  river  I  felt  that 
I  was  really  in  the  wilderness.  One 
thought,  however,  was  consoling — all 
the  beans  were  on  board. 

A  boat  had  been  sent  for  us,  and  with- 
in an  hour  we  were  on  our  way  down 
the  stream.  The  rapids  begin  at  some 
distance  from  the  island,  but  great 
bowlders  in  mid-channel  turn  aside  the 
current  and  form  a  comparatively  shel- 
tered passage  to  the  head  of  the  island, 
for  which  we  steered.     There  was  one 


bad  place  where  a  hidden  rock  and 
twisting  current  had  arrested  every 
boat  so  far,  and  there  we  struck  on  one 
side  with  a  splintering  sound,  which 
showed  that  the  planking  had  given 
way.  Then  such  a  chorus  arose,  in 
Cree,  English,  French  and  Chipewyan  ! 
When  such  fierce,  wild  cries  are  heard 
there  is  plenty  of  excitement  and  a  little 
danger ;  but  when  seriously  alarmed 
the  men  are  invariably  quiet. 

With  the  aid  of  another  crew  from 
the  island  with  ropes  we  were  soon  off 
the  rocks,  and  the  boat  reached  the  up- 
per end  of  the  island  in  safety.  Here 
we  found  Mr.  Spencer,  the  officer  from 
Fort  MacMurray,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  brigade.  A  rough  tramway  has 
been  built  the  whole  length  of  the  isl- 
and (a  distance  of  about  a  third  of  a 
mile),  and  on  hand-cars  the  "  pieces " 
are  portaged  to  the  lower  end.  Our 
camp  effects  were  soon  piled  up  on  a 
car,  I  was  perched  on  top  of  the  load, 
and  with  two  Indians  pushing  behind  I 
was  trundled  in  fine  style  to  the  end  of 
the  track  to  begin  camp-life  there. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  set  up  house- 
keeping in  the  open  air  ;  to  have  my 
small  tent  put  up,  have  a  fragrant  car- 
pet of  spruce  boughs  put  down,  un- 
pack bedding,  bring  out  my  treasured 
kettle,  and  fasten  stout  cords  to  the 
trees  on  which  to  air  blankets  and 
wraps  !  And  surely  nothing  ever  tasted 
so  good  as  that  first  meal  of  tea,  bacon 
and  bread  ! 
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It  was  exhilarating-  to  feel  the  ground 
again  under  my  feet  after  those  days  of 
tedious  waiting  on  the  boat,  and  to  have 
some  work  to  do.  This  energy,  how- 
ever, lasted  only  a  day  or  two.  That 
small  island  might  have  been  in  the 
land  of  the  Lotus  eaters,  in  spite  of 
its  stern  northern  aspect.  The  deep 
roar  of  the  rapids  and  the  rustle  of 
the  firs  gave  one  a  delightful  drowsi- 
ness, and  the  world  we  had  left  seemed 
too  far  away  for  any  disturbing  sense 
of  a  feeling  of  homesickness.  Although 
at    first    we    chafed  a  little    under  the 
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couver,  tobacco  from  Virginia,  con- 
densed milk  from  Nova  Scotia,  blankets 
from  England,  canned  beef  from  Chi- 
cago, soap  from  Winnipeg;  besides  great 
sacks  of  bacon,  and  boxes  for  the  Ang- 
lican missions  from  London,  and  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  from  Paris. 

Then  the  men  of  the  brigade  were 
always  a  diversion.  They  would  make 
some  great  exertion,  such  as  lowering  a 
boat  through  the  rapids,  and  then  they 
would  fall  down  in  picturesque  attitudes, 
and  smoke  and  look  off  at  the  water  in 
a  dreamy  way,  while  one  of  them  would 
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enforced  idleness,  and  were  impatient 
to  be  off  and  down  the  river,  by 
degrees  we  fell  into  a  delightful  in- 
difference, and  it  seemed  occupation 
enough  to  sit  in  the  doorway  of  one's 
tent  watching  the  distant  hills  and  lis- 
tening to  the  water  surging  over  the 
rocks  on  the  shore. 

When  I  felt  the  need  of  more  serious 
business  I  would  stroll  over  to  the  end 
of  the  track  where  the  pieces  were  be- 
ing loaded  into  the  boats.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  where  the  goods  came 
from — sugar  from  St.  Louis  and  Van- 


perhaps  tell  an  anecdote  with  great 
dramatic  fervor  and  wild  gesticula- 
tion. One  tall,  powerful  fellow  must 
have  been  a  great  trial  to  his  comrades. 
He  would  seize  a  hundred-pound  bag  of 
shot,  hold  it  at  arm's  length,  parade  up 
and  down  loaded  with  a  couple  of  sacks 
of  flour,  raise  one  of  them  with  his 
teeth,  and  then  throw  back  his  curly 
head  and  laugh  scornfully,  calling  the 
others  a  weak  set  of  fellows  and  daring 
them  to  do  as  he  did. 

I  listened  in  vain  for  any  of  the  old 
voyageur   songs  —  not    one   was   to    be 
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heard  ;  unless  we  dignify  by  that  name 
the  Indian  chant  of  "  Hi-hi-hi-ya  !  " 
which  they  sang  at  night  by  the  hour, 
with  accompaniment  of  flat  drums  or 
tom-toms,  as  they  gambled  by  the  camp 
fires. 

I  soon  found  the  laziness  of  the  brig- 
ade contagious,  and  fear  that  I  should 
have  scraped  off  the  dinner  dishes  with 
leaves  and  moss  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  missionaries  who  kindly  came  to 
offer  their  services. 

Our  camp  work  was  not  hard  ;  wood 
and  water  were  near  by  ;  we  could  have 
new  carpets  any  day  we  wished,  and  the 
mosquitoes  troubled  us  for  only  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  evening  before  the  air  had 
grown  too  cool.  We  had  a  short  serv- 
ice every  night  before  bed  time,  sitting 
about  the  fire  on  the  grain  sacks  or 
boxes  ;  the  Indians  leaving  their  gam- 
bling and  creeping  up  softly  behind  the 
trees  to  listen  to  the  hymns,  their  dusky 
faces  lit   up    by   the  glare   of  the  fire 


as  they  peered  through  the  leaves^ 
One  evening  some  of  the  men  ran 
down  from  their  camp  to  tell  us  that  a. 
York  boat  was  coming  down  the  main 
channel.  Here  the  rapids  are  as  fierce 
as  those  of  Niagara,  and  no  boat  has  evei 
been  known  to  come  down  safely.  I  do- 
not  know  when  I  have  seen  anything 
that  so  strongly  impressed  me.  It  was- 
a  large  black  boat,  carried  off  by  the 
floods  above,  with  a  capacity  for  per- 
haps eight  tons  of  cargo  and  a  dozen 
men.  We  could  see  her  coming  afar 
off,  hurrying  down,  riding  the  smaller 
rapids  so  well  that  we  thought  she 
might  possibly  run  the  larger  ones. 
But  as  she  struck  the  great  masses  of 
surf  the  first  blow  made  a  large  hole  in 
her  side,  showing  the  black  ribs  ;  at  the 
second  she  plunged  and  turned  over  ;  at 
the  third  the  fragments  of  the  hull- 
floated  upside  down  on  the  water,  and 
then  she  swept  past  us,  a  confused^ 
mass  of  splintered  timbers. 
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After  six  days  the  brigade  was  ready 
for  our  journey  down  the  rapids.  Six 
boats  had  been  swung  down  along  the 
main  shore,  drawn  by  a  cable  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  island,  loaded  with 
goods  and  swung  back  again  to  the 
main  shore.  One  boat  was  left,  and  in 
that  the  passengers,  with  a  number  of 
pieces,  were  to  be  sent,  and  the  next 
morning  the  fleet  would  begin  its 
journey  of  eighty-six  miles  to  Fort  Mac- 
Murray. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  I  was 
helped  across  the  rocks  and  into  the 
boat ;  not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  fierce 
surf  was  dashing  over  the  stepping 
stones  every  few  seconds.  The  men 
took  their  places,  the  word  was  given, 
and  in  another  moment  we  were  in  the 
rapids  that  tossed  the  great  boat  about 
as  if  it  had  been  a  cockle-shell.  There 
was  one  trying  moment  before  the  men 
could  get  control  of  the  big  oars,  and 
then  on  we  dashed,  the  men  throwing 
their  whole  weight  on  the  oars  and  giv- 
ing short,  sharp  yelps  of  excitement  at 
each  stroke.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boat 
had  passed  through  the  largest  rapids 
into  a  sheltered  cove  where  the  other 
boats  were  waiting.  By  noon  of  the 
next  day  everything  was  in  readiness, 
and  the  word  to  start  was  given. 

I  never  tired  of  watching  the  men  of 
the  brigade.  As  we  approached  a 
stretch  of  rapids,  at  a  signal  from  the 
steerman  the  great  oars  would  be  put  in 
place  and  with  shouts  the  men  would 
bend  to  their  work — rising  to  their  feet 
at  every  stroke,  hair  flying,  spray  dash- 
ing from  the  long  blades — and  the  boat 
would  be  sent  down  the  current  at  a 
speed  that  outstripped  that  of  the  rapids 
and  placed  the  boat  under  the  control 
of  the  steersman.  Then  when  we 
reached  a  quieter  place  the  oars  would 
be  unshipped,  and  the  men  would  stretch 
out  comfortably  on  the  pieces.  Then 
they  would  cut  up  tobacco  in  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  their  pipes  would  be 
lighted,  and  a  sleepy  silence  would  settle 
down  on  the  boat,  only  the  steersman 
keeping  his  place  at  the  long  sweep. 

One  night  I  slept  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  as  the  camping  place  was  marshy 
and  damp.  A  tarpaulin  laid  over  the 
sweep  made  a  tent,  and  my  bed  was 
made  on  five  flour  sacks  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  felt 
somewhat  like  a  gopher  as  I  burrowed 
under  the  low  covering,  but  it  was  dry 


and  snug,  and  the  night  proved  unusually 
comfortable.  The  air  was  cold  outside, 
and  a  heavy  frost  covered  the  tarpaulin 
when  I  emerged  in  the  morning.  A 
bird  sang  loud  and  clear  late  in  the  night, 
pouring  forth  a  wonderful  burst  of  song 
from  the  willows  on  the  shore.  It  must 
have  been  the  winter  wren,  of  whose 
song  I  had  heard. 

We  were  floating  down  a  quiet  stretch 
of  the  river  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  when  I  heard  a  low,  quick 
exclamation  from  the  Indians — "  Moos- 
wah ! '" — and  looking  far  ahead  on 
the  opposite  shore  I  saw  my  first  moose. 
The  great  ungainly  creature  was  walk- 
ing slowly  along  in  the  shallow  water, 
moving  its  head  anxiously  from  side  to 
side  as  if  perplexed,  and  apparently 
listening  to  some  sound  in  the  forest 
above  him.  Then,  as  the  boats  came 
nearer,  he  glanced  once  more  toward 
the  wooded  slope  and  plunging  into  the 
water  struck  out  for  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  The  high  banks  had  echoed 
back  the  sound  of  our  oars,  and  made 
the  moose  think  that  the  danger  lay  on 
shore.  Our  boat  was  the  nearest  one  to 
the  animal,  but  we  had  no  guns  on 
board.  We  saw  that  he  was  rapidly 
nearing  the  opposite  shore,  and  once 
there  he  would  speedily  take  to  the 
woods  and  be  safe.  So  our  men  strained 
every  nerve  to  reach  the  bank  first  and 
to  head  him  off.  It  was  a  close  chase. 
Cheered  on  by  the  shouting  from  the 
other  boats  the  men  did  their  best,  but 
we  were  still  some  distance  away  and 
the  moose  was  not  far  from  land.  Then 
seeing  that  we  had  reached  the  shallow 
water,  two  of  the  men  sprang  from  their 
oars  to  the  edge  of  the  boat. 

"Vite !  vite ! '"  cried  the  steersman; 
" Kwa-sko-tick! '"  "Jump!"  came  from 
the  boats  behind  ;  and  springing  into 
the  water  waist-deep  our  men  splashed 
and  floundered  to  the  shore,  while  we  all 
shouted  and  howled  in  order  to  confuse 
the  moose.  Only  a  few  yards  lay  be- 
tween him  and  safety  when  the  Indians 
reached  the  spot,  and  the  poor  animal 
turned  despairingly  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  By  that  time  the  boats 
carrying  the  guns  had  come  within 
range  and  the  shooting  began.  I  have 
never  clearly  understood  why  our  moose 
was  not  killed  sooner.  Did  the  strong 
current  which  swung  the  boat  from  side 
to  side  make  the  aim  uncertain  ?  or  was 
it   the   erratic   rowing-    of    the    excited 
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Indians — or  were  our  three  hunters 
seized  with  a  very  bad  attack  of  "  buck 
ague  "?  Certain  it  is  that  between  forty - 
five  and  fifty  shots  were  fired  at  that 
moose  with  no  other  effect  than  to  call 
out  howls  of  wrath  and  disapprobation 
from  the  Indians.  It  was  undoubtedly 
different  from  any  moose  hunt  of  which 
I  had  ever  heard  or  read  ;  seven  "  stur- 
geon-head "  boats  bearing  down  on  the 
poor  animal,  and  fifty  people  shouting 
wildly,  the  great  oars  splashing  in  the 
rapids,  the  spray  flying,  the  quick  re- 
ports of  the  guns,  and  one  poor  dis- 
tracted animal  waving  his  big  ears, 
turning  his  uncouth  head  from  side 
to  side  and  swimming  for  dear  life 
across  the  river.  But  this  could  not 
last  long.  Just  as  the  shooting  brigade 
began  to  be  anxious  about  its  ammu- 
nition a  fortunate  shot  caused  the  head 
to  fall  on  the  water.  After  a  few  con- 
vulsive struggles  the  moose  floated 
quietly  down  the  stream. 

In  two  minutes  the  foremost  boat  had 
reached  the  body,  had  tied  it  to  the 
stern,  and  with  one  impulse  we  all 
turned  toward  shore.  As  we  landed, 
with  a  proper  "  Kodak  "  zeal  I  seized  the 
camera,  and  ran  up  to  take  a  snap  shot 
of  the  skinning  of  a  moose.  But  I  was 
not  quick  enough.  On  the  way  I 
met  two  Indians  each  with  a  hoof  in 
his  hand,  a  few  steps  farther  another 
was  seen  carrying  the  head,  and  as  I 
came  up  breathless  the  skin  was  almost 
off  and  great  pieces  of  flesh  already 
cut  from  the  carcass.  An  Indian  seized 
the  smoking  hide  and  ran  off  through 
the  woods  followed  by  a  dozen  men.  In 
his  haste  he  tripped,  fell  headlong  into 
a  hole,  and  all  the  others  came  tumbling 
after  him.  In  the  melee  another  snatch- 
ed the  hide  only  to  lose  it  in  his  turn, 
and  so  the  chase  went  on,  amid  shrieks 
of  laughter.  Soon  afterward,  while  re- 
turning to  the  boat,  I  saw  an  Indian 
seated  on  the  bank  eating  a  portion  of 
the  intestines  raw.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach,  half  digested,  are  consid- 
ered a  great  delicacy.  We  had  fresh 
steaks  for  supper  and  I  brought  out  a 
treasured  little  pot  of  jam,  made  from 
the  tart  Arctic  cranberries,  and  had  a 
veritable  feast. 

But  though  the  life  on  the  river  was 
on  the  whole  a  pleasant  one,  there  were 
some  inevitable  trials.  I  find  in  my 
journal,  for  instance,  a  plaintive  record 
of  a  half-day  spent  on  a  portage.     "  A 


miserable  afternoon  ;  hot,  sleepy,  head- 
ache ;  sea-sick  if  I  stayed  in  the  boat, 
which  bobbed  and  rocked  ;  eyes  hurt 
with  the  smoke  of  the  camp  fires  ;  no 
shelter,  no  shade — cross  and  hungry — 
not  enough  to  eat."  I  had,  however, 
been  amply  warned  of  many  a  discom- 
fort and  hardship,  and  never  regretted 
the  undertaking. 

.  The  dreaded  rapids  did  not  prove  so 
trying  after  all.  Usually  the  excite- 
ment, the  exhilaration  of  the  motion 
kept  away  all  fears,  and  then  the  men 
evidently  knew  their  work  so  well  and 
followed  the  guide's  directions  so  im- 
plicitly that  confidence  was  at  once  in- 
spired. At  one  point  only  was  I  really 
apprehensive,  and  that  was  at  the  "  Cas- 
cade." Here  the  boat  is  let  down  by  a 
cable  at  the  stern  and  prow  to  a  point 
above  the  fall,  and  then  the  greater  part 
of  the  goods  is  taken  out  and  portaged, 
and  the  boat  shoots  the  low  falls. 

The  high  water  had  cut  off  the  path 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  and  the  men 
were  obliged  to  make  their  way  along 
the  slippery  sloping  sides  of  the  hill 
above  the  rapids.  Two  men  remained 
with  me  in  the  boat  to  keep  it  off  the 
rocks.  It  was  very  quiet  as  the  line  of 
men  on  the  treacherous  bank  let  the 
boat  down  foot  by  foot  to  the  head  of 
the  portage  above  the  fall.  I  could  feel 
the  strong  current  tugging  at  the  boat, 
and  wondered  what  would  happen  if  the 
rope  should  break.  But  the  boat  was 
let  down  safely  and  I  was  glad  to 
scramble  ashore  and  make  the  portage 
to  a  point  below  the  cascade.  I  fancy 
I  looked  somewhat  perturbed,  however, 
for  the  Indian  who  helped  me  out 
glanced  at  my  face  and  laughed. 

The  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  after 
leaving  the  island  I  noticed  a  little  un- 
usual stir  and  bustle  among  our  oars- 
men. From  their  bags  they  brought 
out  gorgeous  calico  shirts  in  red  and 
blue  stripes,  new  sashes  took  the  place 
of  the  faded  ones,  clean  moccasins  were 
put  on  and  hair  smoothed  and  tied  up 
in  fresh  handkerchiefs.  These  prepara- 
tions showed  that  we  were  approaching 
Fort  MacMurray,  where  we  were  to 
meet  the  Grahame,  the  second  steanier. 
The  boats  fell  into  line  and  drew  nearer 
to  one  another,  while  the  men  bent  to 
their  oars  with  a  will  as  we  drew  near 
the  bend  that  hid  the  fort  from  sight. 

Two  hours  before,  in  the  mountain 
rapids,  by  reason  of  a  command  misun- 
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derstood,  our  boat  had  swung  sharply 
around  as  we  made  the  first  plunge  in 
the  rollers,  and  a  big  wave  drenched  me 
from  head  to  foot.  A  cold  wind  was 
blowing  and  I  was  chilled  through.  So 
I  made  my  first  appearance  on  the 
Grahame  wrapped  up  to  the  eyes,  cold 
and  miserable,  and  my  soaked  shoes 
squeaked  dismally  as  I  climbed  the 
steps  to  the  cabin. 

On  board  the  Grahame  we  found  the 
Chief  Factor  of  the  Athabasca  District, 
Bishop  Clut  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Peace 
and  Athabasca  Rivers  on  his  way  to 
Fort  Chipewyan.  We  stayed  at  Fort 
MacMurray  thirty-six  hours,  transfer- 
ing  the  pieces  from  the  "  sturgeon-head  " 
boats  to  the  steamer.  I  had  received 
the  impression  that  the  post  was  a  large 
one,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  a 
"  Fort "  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Country 
may  simply  mean  three  or  four  log 
cabins  and  a  tall  flag-staff,  from  which 
floats  the  Union  Jack  with  the  letters 
"  H.  B.  Co."  painted  on  it  in  large  white 
letters. 

At  MacMurray  are  some  fine  natural 
meadows,  and  here  are  kept  a  number 
of  the  oxen  used  in  the  sixteen-mile 
portage  from  Smith  Landing,  on  the 
Slave  River.  The  morning  we  left 
they  were  made  to  swim  across  the 
river  and  were  put  on  board,  and  we 
began  our  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  miles  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  on 
Athabasca  Lake.  We  stopped  only 
once,  for  an  hour,  at  a  place  where  a 
few  Indians  had  a  cabin.  They  came 
on  board  bringing  a  few  packages  of 
furs,  and  I  noticed  that  even  the  women 
had  some  muskrat  and  beaver  skins  as 
their  own  perquisites.  Tea,  tobacoo 
and  ammunition  were  the  goods  most 


in  demand  as  an  exchange  for  the  skins. 
La  Grippe  had  been  in  camp,  and  many 
of  the  Indians  were  hollow-eyed  and 
emaciated.  The  epidemic  seems  to 
have  gone  as  steadily  through  this 
sparsely  populated  country  as  it  did  in 
civilized  districts. 

The  banks  of  the  Athabasca  River 
decrease  in  height  from  Fort  Mac 
Murray  to  Athabasca  Lake,  and  where 
the  river  flows  into  the  lake  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  marshy  and  trav- 
ersed by  many  small  channels.  This 
tract  of  land,  perhaps  thirty  miles  across, 
is  the  resting  place  for  vast  numbers 
of  wild  fowl  which  pause  here  in  spring 
and  autumn  on  their  way  to  and  from 
their  summer  home  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  They  form  one  of  the  sources 
of  supply  for  Fort  Chipewyan.  The 
ducks  keep  '  along  the  creeks,  but  the 
favorite  feeding  grounds  of  the  geese 
and  swans  are  the  long  sandy  bars  of 
the  river  delta,  where  they  find  their 
food  in  the  shallow  water. 

If  the  spring  is  early  the  wild  fowl 
linger  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  week 
or  more,  but  in  a  late  season  they  hurry 
on  to  the  north  and  hardly  stop  to  rest. 
In  favorable  times,  in  the  autumn, 
sometimes  as  many  as  seven  hundred 
fat  geese  are  killed  by  the  people  at  the 
fort.  They  are  opened,  cleaned,  slightly 
salted,  and  then  hung  up,  the  dry  cold 
air  preserving  them.  In  spring  they 
are  packed  down  in  barrels  for  summer 
use,  and  more  salt  is  then  required. 
Ducks  are  thought  hardly  worth  the 
ammunition,  when  geese  twice  the  size 
can  be  brought  down  with  the  same 
charge.  The  "  master  "  always  tries  to 
have  a  swan  for  the  Christmas  dinner, 
and  if  a  young  one  can  be  killed  it 
makes  a  fine  dish. 


After  a  sketch  by  the  Author. 
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OW  that  the  foot- 
b  a  1 1  season  of 
~  »4  is  upon  us, 
and  even  pater- 
familias has 
perforce  be- 
come acquaint- 
ed with  touch- 
downs, safeties 
and  wedges,  it  is 
worth  while  tak- 
ing a  look  back- 
ward over  the  bat- 
tles of  the  last  year  before  those  victories 
and  defeats  are  overshadowed  by  the 
excitement  of  coming  events.  The 
games  of  the  season  of  1893  were  the 
last  played  under  the  practically  un- 
modified rules  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Association.  That  is,  these  rules  had 
undergone  no  radical  alteration  such  as 
to  make  a  decided  change  in  the  style 
of  play  ;  the  systems  built  up  were  the 
growth  of  some  four  or  five  years  at 
least.  Only  under  some  such  stability 
of  rules  can  the  greatest  amount  of 
skillful  tactics  be  developed,  because  if 
radical  changes  are  made  every  year 
the  whole  structure  is  upset  annually, 
and  the  growth  of  systems  rendered 
almost  impossible.  For  this  very  rea- 
son, a  peculiar  importance  and  interest 
attaches  to  the  season  of  1893.  Primarily 
this  was  the  season  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  what  has  been  known  as 
"wedge  work." 

The  season  of  1892  closed  with  the 
belief  present  in  all  minds  that  the  lines 
of  development  for  the  following  season 
would  be  those  of  mass  interference 
where  the  momentum  was  acquired  by 
a  considerable  run.  For  all  this  belief, 
opinions  were  not  openly  expressed. 
Every  team  kept  its  own  ideas  of  what 
its  game  would  be  very  much  in  the 
dark.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the 
larger  teams.  Here  only  the  most 
simple  tactics  were  used  openly,  and 
the  season  progressed  well  into  October, 
everyone  waiting  for  someone  else  to 
disclose  the  concealed  plays. 

It  was  not  until  the  Yale-Pennsyl- 
vania game,  at  New  York,  that  the 
public  saw  anything  of  the  momentum 
plays  which  were  all  this  time  being 
practiced,  or  at  any  rate  planned,  by  the 


various  teams.  Even  in  this  game 
Pennsylvania  was  the  only  one  to  ex- 
hibit this  principle,  but  the  gains  made 
by  the  use  of  it  were  sufficient  to  prove 
that  no  team  could  neglect  such  plays. 
The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and  there 
was  no  object  in  further  concealment. 
It  was  generally  understood  from  that 
time  on  that  Harvard,  Princeton  and 
Yale  were  all  making  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  the  chief  matches  were  to 
bring  out  some  decidedly  novel  devel- 
opments of  the  "  flying  wedge." 

But  to  take  the  games  up  in  order. 
The  Princeton-Pennsylvania  game,  play- 
ed at  Manheim,  was  the  first  of  the  big 
games.  Had  it  not  been  so  early  in  the 
season,  and  had  it  not  chanced  to  be 
played  on  a  rainy  day  and  on  a  very 
slippery  ground,  it  would  have  fur- 
nished some  of  the  cleverest  playing 
of  the  season.  None  of  the  really  new 
plays  had  been  tried  by  any  of  the 
teams,  although  Pennsylvania  had  some 
very  good  ones  at  her  command. 

But  the  day  opened  gloomily  for  any- 
thing like  scientific  football.  The  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  ground 
was  like  a  wet  sponge.  There  was 
plenty  of  confidence  on  both  sides.  The 
Princeton  men  said  little.  They  had 
come  down  to  wipe  out  the  defeat  of  the 
former  season.  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  faithful  practice  and 
with  several  new  and  good  plays  to  be 
tried,  was  more  than  moderately  hope- 
ful. But  the  game  turned  out,  after  all, 
to  be  only  the  simplest  kind  of  ordinary 
football.  Pennsylvania  attempted,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  play,  two  or  three 
developments  of  the  end  wedge,  and, 
later  in  the  game,  a  method  of  inter- 
ference for  Osgood  which  partook  a 
little  of  the  flying  interference  ;  but 
apart  from  these  plays  it  was  the  old- 
time  story,  punting  a  wet  ball,  a  des- 
perate scramble  to  catch  it,  a  few  short 
and  slippery  runs  with  everybody  down 
in  the  water,  followed  by  another  inter- 
change of  kicks. 

In  the  kicking,  Brooke  of  Pennsyl- 
vania certainly  excelled.  His  kicking 
the  wet  ball,  and  from  a  slippery  stand- 
ing place,  was  of  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. After  the  first  five  minutes  all 
trick  plays  were  practically  abandoned, 
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and  the  two  teams  met  on  first  prin- 
ciples. Outside  of  the  kicking  of  Brooke 
there  was  very  little  to  interest  the 
spectator,  unless  he  had  some  special 
sympathy  for  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  was,  however,  one  point  for  the 
student  of  the  game  that  was  well  worth 
noting,  and  that  was  the  activity  and 
general  excellence  of  the  Princeton 
tackles.  Wheeler,  as  guard,  played  a 
capital  game,  but  the  work  of  the  two 
tackles  counted  for  much  more  than  the 
average  spectator  would  have  guessed, 
and  was  really  an  indication  of  the  fine 
quality  of  the  Princeton  team.  Not  only 
did  the  tackles  know  their  game  even 
thus  early  in  the  season,  but  they  were 
strong  and  active  enough  to  play  it, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  considerable  handi- 
cap in  the  shape  of  the  wet  ground. 
King  at  quarter  did  some  first-class  pro- 
tective work  in  the  defense  as  well. 
After  a  hard  contest,  in  which  both  sides 
were  considerably  exhausted,  Princeton 
won. 

The  next  game  of  importance,  and 
one  which  turned  out  to  be  of  especial 
interest,  was  the  Yale  -  Pennsylvania 
game  in  New  York,  November  eleventh. 
It  was  naturally  impossible  for  any  one, 
after  seeing  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania 
game,  to  have  anything  but  respect  for 
the  strong  team  which  coach  Woodruff 
had  turned  out.  Moreover,  every  one 
was  anxious  to  see  the  development  of 
the  Pennsylvania  plays  on  dry  ground. 

The  general  public  as  well  as  the  ex- 
perts believed  that  Yale  would  have  to 
show  her  hand  in  this  game  and  put  out 
all  her  force,  or  be  defeated. 

The  day  was  the  reverse  of  the  Man- 
heim  day.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
cool,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  people 
turned  out  to  watch  the  game.  Penn- 
sylvania won  the  toss  and  took  the  ball. 
Knipe  took  ten  yards  in  a  flying  wedge 
before  the  Yale  men  could  stop  him. 
Beard's  breaking  through  on  the  next 
down  cost  Pennsylvania  five  yards,  but 
they  regained  this  in  the  next  down,  and 
would  have  had  another  three  had  it  not 
been  for  holding  in  the  line,  which  gave 
the  ball  to  Yale.  Butterworth  and 
Thorne  opened  up  on  the  Pennsylvania 
line  well,  but  Armstrong,  although  tried 
twice,  was  unable  to  gain.  The  ball  was 
passed  back  to  Butterworth  for  a  punt, 
but  he  fumbled  it,  and  Pennsylvania 
shortly  secured  it. 

The  play  was  now  on  Yale's  forty-five 


yard  line,  and  it  continued  in  Yale's 
ground  until  after  Brooke's  punt,  which 
went  to  Yale's  twenty-yard  line.  But- 
terworth punted  to  the  center  of  the 
field,  but  Brooke  shortly  after  returned 
it  to  Yale's  twenty-yard  line  again.  So 
the  play  progressed,  from  the  center  of 
the  field  to  Yale's  territory,  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  half,  when  Yale  com- 
menced to  pound  through  the  Genter 
and  the  tackle,  and  by  a  most  desperate 
kind  of  hard  bucking  finally  secured  a 
touchdown  after  forty-three  minutes  of 
play.  The  goal  was  kicked,  and  shortly 
after  that,  time  was  called,  Brooke  hav- 
ing, however,  had  a  chance  in  the  re- 
maining two  minutes  to  try  a  drop  kick, 
but  it  failed  to  reach  the  goal. 

In  the  second  half  Yale  kept  up  the 
same  pounding  work,  and  finally  se- 
cured another  touchdown,  making  the 
score  ten  to  nothing.  This  was  after 
thirty  minutes  of  play  in  the  second 
half.  In  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  how- 
ever, Pennsylvania's  play  was  some- 
thing remarkable.  In  eight  plays  from 
the  kick-off,  without  losing  possession 
of  the  ball,  Pennsylvania  carried  the 
ball  down  with  flying  wedges — Osgood 
and  Knipe,  assisted  by  Mackey,  doing 
most  of  the  running — to  Yale's  goal 
line.  Knipe  carried  it  over  for  a  touch- 
down, the  first  touchdown  secured 
against  Yale  for  three  years.  Brooke 
kicked  the  goal,  leaving  the  score,  Yale 
ten,  Pennsylvania  six.  Perhaps  the  Penn- 
sylvania team  were  too  well  satisfied  at 
having  scored.  At  any  rate,  Yale  at 
once  pushed  the  ball  down,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  secured  a  third  touch- 
down, from  which  again  the  goal  was 
missed,  and  a  few  moments  after  this 
the  time  was  called,  the  score  being 
fourteen  to  six  in  favor  of  Yale. 

Probably  no  game  was  ever  more 
fiercely  played,  Pennsylvania  using  the 
new  methods  of  interference,  and  Yale 
sticking  to  the  old.  The  teams  were 
both  decidedly  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  Yale  being  really  the  more  used 
up,  and  requiring  several  days  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects.  Those  who  had 
watched  the  game,  and  among  them 
were  the  Harvard  team  and  coaches, 
could  not  but  believe  that  Yale  would 
lose  at  Springfield.  It  was  not  that 
their  play  seemed  weak,  but  that  their 
defense  did  not  seem  nearly  as  strong 
as  in  former  years.  In  two  weeks  the 
big  match  would  come  off,  and  it  seemed 
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a  very  short  time  for  Yale  to  reach  a 
point  that  should  make  them  able  to 
hold  back  the  Harvard  team.  In  fact, 
everyone  who  had  followed  the  teams 
at  all  believed,  as  was  telegraphed  from 
Princeton,  "  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Harvard  should  win."  A  prominent 
Harvard  football  authority,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Boston  Globe  the  day  before  the 
game,  covered  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity of  Harvard  coaches,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  others.  He  wrote  :  "  I 
have  never  seen  a  Harvard  team 
which  so  completely  had  my  confi- 
dence. I  am  satisfied  with  the  way 
they  have  been  handled,  and  I  know 
that  they  have  been  taught  all  the  foot- 
ball that  is  known  at  Cambridge.  This 
year  we  send  against  Yale  our  best 
team,  in  good  condition  and  well  drilled. 
I  have  already  said  that  I  consider 
Harvard  stronger  upon  the  defense,  and 
it  is  upon  this  one  thing  that  I  base 
my  opinion  that  Harvard  will  win." 

There  never  was  a  football  game 
played  in  this  country  of  greater  in- 
terest than  that  at  Springfield,  Novem- 
ber twenty-fifth,  1893.  The  rules  of  the 
sport  had  been  practically  stable  for 
some  years  and  steady  development  had 
therefore  been  practicable.  It  was 
generally  concluded  that  the  two  teams 
would  be  representative  of  two  entirely 
different  schools  of  play,  that  Harvard 
had  been  for  some  time  developing  the 
more  strategic  portion  of  the  game,  re- 
lying upon  bewildering  the  opponents, 
while  Yale  was  supposed  to  rest  her 
chances  upon  the  generalship  of  the 
game  when  on  the  field  and  perfection 
in  detail  of  position.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Yale's  poor  showing  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania game  her  chances  would  have 
been  regarded  with  more  favor  ;  but,  as 
it  was,  the  impression  prevailed  not  only 
at  Cambridge,  but  elsewhere,  that  Har- 
vard's day  had  come. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  any  single 
basis  for  this  opinion,  but  the  most 
prominent  reason  was  the  confidence  of 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know 
the  capabilities  of  the  Harvard  team 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  style  of  game 
they  were  playing.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  half  hour  before  the  teams  came 
upon  the  field  at  Hampden  Park, 
the  bulk  of  the  spectators  were  in  ig- 
norance of  almost  the  first  facts  regard- 
ing Harvard's  team.  They  knew  not 
even  what  man  they  would  see  on  the 


end  or  at  quarter.  They  even  fancied 
there  was  more  than  a  possibility  of  the 
Harvard  Captain's  changing  into  the 
forward  line. 

Of  the  Yale  team  much  more  was 
known.  Not  only  the  positions  but  the 
main  line  of  play  was  pretty  well  un- 
derstood. While  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  introduce  several  new  plays, 
their  supporters  kept  repeating  the 
words,  "  Straight,  old-fashioned  football 
is  what  they  will  play."  All  this  effect 
was  even  heightened  when  the  time 
came  for  the  appearance  of  the  teams, 
and  into  that  little  open  space,  before 
the  vast  crowd,  came  the  two  elevens. 
Yale  came  tumbling  in  in  the  tradition- 
al mud-stained  suits  of  drab  and  blue. 
A  dozen  Harvard  substitutes  had  come 
in  first,  in  ordinary  suits,  to  draw  the 
Yale  team  from  their  dressing  rooms 
preparatory  to  the  first  surprise  of  the 
day.  Suddenly,  through  the  little  open- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  field,  came  run- 
ning eleven,  men  in  yellow  leather  suits, 
shining  and  slippery  as  oil-skin. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  hush,  and 
then  such  shouts  went  up  from  the  Har- 
vard side  as  one  hears  at  no  other  place 
than  at  these  great  football  matches, 
while  there  was  a  gray  blankness  over- 
spreading the  faces  of  the  Yale  support- 
ers as  they  looked  at  these  suits  and 
thought  how  hard  it  would  be  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  grasp  of  the  wearers. 
Among  the  spectators  upon  the  Yale  side 
there  were  anxious  looks  and  inquiries, 
and  among  the  coaches  there  was  a  pre- 
monition of  trouble.  I  suppose  that  it 
is  natural  for  a  man  who  feels  that  his 
friends  are  in  trouble  to  go  quickly  to 
render  assistance.  This  was  remarka- 
ble at  once  among  the  Yale  coaches,  for 
almost  every  one  betrayed  a  wish  to 
"  get  in  and  play  against  those  suits."  I 
think  this  shows  really  how  hard  they 
were  hit  and  how  good  they  thought 
the  suits.  Such  a  device  can  never  be 
kept  entirely  secret  and  there  were  two 
or  three  of  the  coaches  who  had  been 
told  before  leaving  the  uptown  quarters 
that  Harvard  would  wear  leather  suits  ; 
but  for  all  that  they  were  prepared  for 
something  quite  different  from  these 
slippery,  shining  uniforms  that  gave 
the  team  a  most  martial  appearance. 

The  day  was  perfect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  breeze  which  blew  down  the 
field.  Yale  won  the  toss  and  chose  the 
goal  favored  by  this  wind,  and  Harvard 
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took  the  ball.  Every  one  was  on  edge 
with  expectancy,  and  as  the  teams 
faced  each  other  the  silence  became 
oppressive.  Then  the  Harvard  wedge 
sprang  forward  sharply  bending  to  one 
side  before  striking  the  Yale  forwards 
and  wearing  off  toward  the  end.  A 
good  twenty-five  yards  was  netted  by 
the  play  and  the  Harvard  hopes  went 
higher  yet.  Short  gains  followed,  a 
momentum  play  at  tackle  and  guard 
taking  good  ground  several  times. 
Back  went  Yale,  forced  by  this  ham- 
mering, until  her  forwards  stood  just 
behind  her  fifteen-yard  line,  and  affairs 
looked  critical. 

Then  they  seemed  at  last  to  get  hold 
of  the  yellow  suits  and  the  Harvard 
play  as  well,  and  held  them  tight  for 
the  four  downs,  gaining  the  ball  and 
the  relief  they  needed.  At  once  But- 
terworth  was  given  the  signal  to  punt 
and  the  ball  went  back  to  mid-field. 
The  entire  first  half  was  spent  in  Har- 
vard running  until  tired  and  Yale  re- 
turning the  ball  with  a  single  punt. 
There  were  long  waits  while  the  Har- 
vard team  gathered  together  and  ap- 
parently discussed  each  play  before 
putting  it  in  operation.  At  the  end  of 
the  half  no  score  had  been  made  by 
either,  in  spite  of  Yale's  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind.  As  this  advan- 
tage would,  in  the  second  half,  revert 
to  Harvard,  there  was  evident  uneasi- 
ness among  the  Yale  men. 

But,  in  spite  of  any  wind,  under  the 
rules  of  1893,  each  team  had  a  fair 
chance  'to  exploit  its  running  game  in 
one  half.  Harvard  had  had  her  chance, 
and  although  her  opening  play  gained 
twenty-five  of  the  necessary  fifty-five 
yards,  she  could  not  carry  the  ball  be- 
yond the  Yale  fifteen  yard  line,  and  her 
bolt  was  shot.  Yale  began  the  second 
half  from  the  same  position,  and  al- 
though her  opening  play  took  but  eight 
yards,  the  team  then  buckled  down  to 
work  and  did  not  let  up  until  Butter- 
worth  was  landed  across  the  Harvard 
goal  line.  The  touch-down  yielded  a 
goal,  and  from  that  time  Harvard's 
sympathizers  lost  heart  and  hope. 
Several  times  it  looked  as  though  Yale 
would  score  again,  but  the  plucky  stand 
made  by  Harvard  and  the  strength  of 
her  defense,  prevented. 

Thus  ended  a  game  which  made  foot- 
ball even  more  popular  than  ever,  for, 
though     hard    and     even    desperately 


fought,  it  was  sport  from  start  to  finish, 
and  nothing  marred  the  interest  of  the 
game. 

The  feeling  previous  to  the  Princeton 
game  partook  of  the  reaction  caused  by 
Yale's  victory  over  Harvard.  Everyone 
had  been  so  confident  that  the  game 
which  Yale  put  up  before  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  would  not  stand  for  a 
moment  against  Harvard,  that  when  the 
Springfield  match  was  over  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  nothing  could  de- 
feat Yale.  It  is  likely  that  the  Yale 
team  shared  this  confidence,  and  al- 
though they  had  had  a  very  hard  game, 
they  might  have  extended  their  bruised 
limbs  in  the  day  or  two  intervening,  had 
they  really  felt  how  strong  Princeton 
was.  At  any  rate,  when  the  two  teams 
came  out  on  Manhattan  Field  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
three-quarters  of  the  spectators  firmly 
believed  that  Yale  would  win. 

Within  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  decided  revulsion  of 
sentiment,  for  there  was  nothing  like 
the  accustomed  snap  and  steadiness  in 
the  Yale  play,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  dash  and  fire  in  Princeton's 
than  Yale  could  take  care  of.  Of  course 
the  two  teams  were  fairly  evenly 
matched,  but  even  at  the  early  part  of 
the  game  Yale  seemed  unable  to  make 
ground  with  anyone  except  Butterworth. 
Thorn  e  seemed  more  or  less  of  a  crip- 
ple, and  was  very  soon  going  on  one 
leg.  As  this  became  more  evident,  the 
Princeton  team  became  more  aggress- 
ive, and  although  the  play  went  back 
and  forth  over  the  middle  of  the  field, 
even  the  Yale  sympathizers  felt  that  the 
blue  was  working  harder  and  to  less 
purpose  than  the  Princeton  team. 

An  accident  to  Blake  and  Hinkey,  in 
which  the  Yale  captain  fared  much  the 
worse,  added  still  another  tinge  of  blue 
to  the  Yale  feelings.  Butterworth  had 
made  a  high  punt,  and  Blake  came  run- 
ning in  to  take  it,  bending  far  over,  and 
running  with  desperation  as  he  saw  the 
ball  was  falling  short.  Hinkey  waited 
to  seize  him,  and  then  thinking  he  was 
not  near  enough,  starting  forward,  the 
two  met  with  a  fearful  crash,  which 
nearly  stunned  them  both,  and  caused 
Hinkey  to  be  carried  off  the  field.  In 
some  remarkable  manner  he  was  ban- 
daged up  and  brought  on  again,  and 
played  the  game  out,  but  it  was  an  un- 
pleasant sight  to  see  his  white  face  and 
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evident  physical  weakness  through  the 
rest  of  the  game. 

Butterworth  made  some  pretty  runs, 
but  it  began  to  look  more  and  more  as 
though  Yale  were  overmatched.  Ward 
and  Morse  kept  forcing  the  ball  down, 
and  after  a  hard  fight  the  ball  was  scarce 
two  yards  from  Yale's  goal.  Here  Yale 
held  Princeton  for  two  downs,  but  on 
the  third  her  guards  got  off-side,  and 
the  penalty  of  half  the  distance  was 
given.  This  brought  the  ball  a  yard 
from  Yale's  goal,  giving  Princeton  three 
downs  in  which  to  carry  it  over.  It 
went  over  almost  at  once,  the  touch- 
down was  secured,  and  the  goal  was 
kicked.  From  this  time  on  the  game 
lacked  interest,  for  there  was  never  a 
time  when  one  felt  that  Yale  stood  a 
chance,  even  of  tying  the  score.  The 
only  question  was,  whether  they  could 
keep  Princeton  from  increasing  the  six 
points  already  made. 

While  it  is  hard  to  particularize  re- 
garding individual  play  in  a  game 
where  the  team  work  was  of  such  a 
high  order  as  was  Princeton's  last 
Thanksgiving  Day,  one  fact  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  play  of  her  tackles 
was  the  best  that  we  have  seen  in  de- 
fensive work  for  years.  They  carried 
out  their  promise  exhibited  as  far  back 
as  the  game  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Manheim,  and  were 
seldom  so  crowded  by  the  interference 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  runner.  King's 
work  added  to  the  strength  of  Prince- 
ton's defense,  but  such  play  as  he  per- 
formed was  possible  only  by  such  a 
marvel  of  physical  quickness  and  en- 
durance, and  must  not  be  held  up  as  an 
example  for  quarters.  The  work  of 
Lea  and  Holly  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  called  pattern  work  for  any 
tackles.  Taylor  and  Wheeler,  in  fact 
the  entire  Princeton  forward  line,  out- 
classed their  rivals,  and  it  is  not  a  far- 
fetched statement  to  make,  that  it  was 
as  steady  a  line  of  forwards  as  ever  rep- 
resented any  of  the  big  teams.  There 
was  one  kick  of  Butterworth's,  when 
Princeton  had  forced  Yale  down  into 
the  very  last  ditch,  that  was  also  as  good 
as  anything  we  have  ever  seen  on  Man- 
hattan Field.  In  variety  of  play  Prince- 
ton again  led,making  some  pretty  and  ex- 
ceedingly clever  long  and  double  passes. 

Beside  these  there  were  several  other 
notable  games.  The  Harvard- Penn- 
sylvania match,  had  it  been  played  be- 


fore the  Harvard  -  Yale  game,  would 
have  been  watched  with  breathless  in- 
terest ;  but  as  it  was  rather  an  anti- 
climax in  the  season,  it  attracted  less 
attention  than  it  deserved.  There  was 
a  deal  of  punting  in  this  game  and  the 
play  was  particularly  strong.  Nearly 
fifteen  thousand  spectators  watched  the 
game,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both 
teams  were  "  out  of  it  "  so  far  as  the 
first  place  was  concerned.  And  the 
spectators  had  plenty  of  football,  for 
the  referee's  watch  stopped  during  the 
first  half,  and,  had  not  some  one  made 
the  discovery,  the  two  teams  might 
have  been  playing  yet.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  six  plays  in  the  first  half, 
and  when  it  was  finally  ended,  Harvard 
had  scored  twenty  points  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's four.  In  the  second  half  the 
scoring  was  much  less  frequent,  both 
sides  showing  the  effects  of  the  long 
first  half,  and  of  their  previous  hard 
games.  The  match  ended  with  the 
score  twenty-six  to  four  in  Harvard's 
favor. 

Upon  the  same  day  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Yale game,  occurred  two  other 
notable  contests  in  the  football  world, 
Dartmouth  defeating  Amherst,  thirty- 
four  to  nothing,  and  Exeter  winning  the 
championship  from  Andover  by  a  score 
of  twenty-six  to  ten.  Dartmouth  had 
been  coached  by  Moyle,  a  Yale  man, 
who  had  always  done  excellent  work  in 
New  Haven  as  an  end  rusher.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  fact 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  that  all 
the  teams  were  keeping  the  flying- 
wedge  plays  concealed  for  their  impor- 
tant games,  than  the  comments  of  the 
newspapers  upon  the  day  after  the 
games  of  November  eleventh.  All  the 
papers  spoke  of  and  described  at  length 
the  new  flying-interference  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, performed  at  Manhattan  Field, 
and  the  plays  of  the  Dartmouth  team 
were  thus  commented  upon  in  a  Boston 
Sunday  paper  :  "  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Yale, 
who  has  trained  the  Dartmouth  eleven 
to  a  remarkable  degree  of  skill,  is  the 
most  popular  man  in  Hanover  to-night. 
A  new  play  invented  by  him  and  tried 
for  the  first  time  to-day,  made  excellent 
gains  every  time.  The  ends,  halves  and 
full-back  form  a  V  about  ten  yards  back 
of  the  line  and  start  for  the  line  with 
terrific  speed.  The  quarter  passes  the 
ball  to  an  inside  man  just  as  the  wedge 
strikes  the  line.     No  team  could  stop  it 
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PRINCETON,  1893. 

Brown.        Blake.        Balliet.        Holly.       Wheeler.  Lea.        McCauley.       Summers. 

Voorhis.  Barnett.        Morse.        Trenchard,  Caft.      Burt.    King.        Ward.        Taylor. 


YALE,  1893. 

Green-way.  Murphy.  Hickok.        Stillman.  McCrea.      Thorne.        Armstrong. 

Hart.    Adee.  Beard.  Hinkey,  Capt.  Butterworth. 
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HARVARD,  1893. 

Stevenson.  Newell.        Lewis.  Emmons.      Mackie.  Acton.      Manahan. 

Gonterman.  Waters,  Capt.  Brewer.  _  Gray. 


Wrightington. 


Lane. 


without  some  gain,  and  once  it  made 
twenty- two  yards  through  Amherst." 
The  general  play,  and  particularly  the 
end  work,  was  of  a  high  order. 

The  annual  Andover  -  Exeter  match 
was  looked  upon  as  a  win  for  the  former 
up  to  a  very  few  days  before  the  con- 
test, when  opinion  began  to  waver  a 
little.  The  result  was  therefore  much 
of  a  surprise  to  the  public,  for  Exeter 
had  things  almost  entirely  their  own 
way,  winning  the  game  in  the  first  half. 
There  was  but  one  feature  of  the  game 
calling  for  criticism,  and  that  was  the 
entire  absence  of  kicking.  This  more 
than  almost  any  other  match  pointed 
out  the  tendency  to  exaggerated  mass 
and  close  playing. 

The  teams  of  these  two  schools  mirror 
the  work  of  the  crack  'Varsity  elevens 
and  often  emphasize  the  tendencies. 
This  they  did  last  year  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  all  lovers 
of  the  game  and  make  them  feel  the 
necessity  of  radical  measures  to  open 
up  the  play. 

Outside  the  principal  association  teams 


Dunlop. 

there  were  many  first-class  organiza- 
tions, such  as — among  the  athletic  clubs 
— the  Boston  Athletic  Association  team, 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Association  team, 
Orange,  Crescents  and  others  ;  while 
among  the  college  teams,  Cornell,  al- 
though falling  off  from  the  former  years, 
sent  up  a  fair  team,  Lehigh  a  good  one; 
Trinity,  Tufts,  and  others,  were  capable 
of  putting  up  a  good  game. 

The  season  was  finished  by  the  usual 
annual  Annapolis-West  Point  match 
and  the  Harvard-Yale  Freshmen  game, 
both  occurring  on  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksgiving. 

Hartwell  had  coached  the  Middies 
and  L.  Bliss  the  Army  boys,  and  the 
struggle  was  a  close  one,  the  Navy 
finally  winning  because  they  converted 
their  touchdown  into  a  goal,  while  the 
West  Pointers  missed  their  try. 

At  New  Haven  the  Yale  Freshmen 
ran  through  their  Cambridge  opponents, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  for 
here  again  public  form  had  convinced 
even  the  best  posted  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Harvard  team. 
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OUR     SAILOR     SOLDIERS. 
The    Special    Work    of     Naval    Militia. 


5Y    EVERETT    B.    MERO. 


THE  special  work  in  which  the  naval 
militia  would  be  of  most  value, 
should  their  services  ever  be 
needed  as  a  support  of  the  regu- 
lar navy,  is  coast  defense.  The  men 
would  be  put  aboard  coast  vessels  and 
the  like,  and  perhaps  assigned  some  of 
the  batteries  now  being  built  or  al- 
ready in  existence.  It  is  not  probable 
that  many  of  the  men  would  be  called 
upon  to  serve  on  men-of-war  outside 
the  harbors  of  their  own  States  ;  for  this 
reason  the  drill  and  instruction  has  thus 


far    been 
defense. 

Yetthereis 
not  a  branch 
of  the  science 
of  war  that 
the  naval  mi- 
litia is  not  fa- 
miliar with. 
The  true  na- 
val militia- 
man should 
be,  and  is> 
both  a  sailor 
and  a  soldier. 
He  never 
loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that 
he  is  part  of 
an  organiza- 
tion which 
bears  a  pe- 
culiar rela- 
tion   to    the 


in    the    direction    of     coast 


arm}',  navy  and  the  land  militia,  in 
that  it  includes  the  principal  features  of 
them  all.  He  should  be  as  able  to  fire 
a  five  hundred  pound  projectile  from  a 
ten-inch  gun  upon  the  rolling  deck  of  a 
man-of-war  as  he  is  to  manipulate  his 
Lee  rifle,  standing  on  the  solid  ground  ; 
and  he  should  be  as  sure  of  his  ability 
to  hit  a  target  consisting  of  an  empty 
barrel  tossing  on  the  waves  two  thou- 
sand yards  or  more  away  as  he  is  to  find 
the  bull's  eye  on  a  target  firmly  an- 
chored to  a  stable  gravel  bank  only  two 
hundred  yards  distant.      He  must  know 
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the  duties  of  a 
sailor  on  ship- 
board and  the 
duties  of  a  sol- 
dier on  land  ; 
he  must  know- 
how  to  go  from 
ship  to  shore 
and  land  in  the 
face  of  an  ene- 
my ;  he  must 
know  how  to 
attack  the  ene- 
my after  he  has 
1  ande  d ;  he 
must  be  able  to 
attack  with 
rifles  or  field 
guns,  and  he 
must  be  able  to 
repel  an  attack 
from  infantry, 
artillery  or  cav- 
alry. If  he  is 
deficient  in  any 
of  these  varied 
details  he  cannot  be  an  efficient  naval 
militiaman. 

An  important  branch  of  defensive 
work  would  be  locating  and  planting 
mines  and  torpedoes  in  channels,  at  the 
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entrances  to  harbors  and  elsewhere, 
where  their  explosion  would  do  most 
injury  to  an  enemy's  ships.  To  this 
special  attention  has  been  paid  in  cer- 
tain of   the    States,  notably  by  Rhode 
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Island,  where  two  divisions  are  well 
equipped  for  preliminary  drill  and  in- 
struction. These  divisions  are  composed 
of  highly  intelligent  men  eager  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  their  work,  and,  be- 
sides, they  are  favorably  located  near  the 
U.  S.  naval  torpedo  station  at  Newport. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  form  a 
general  scheme  for  the  defense  of  the 
coast.  In  Massachusetts  a  large  chart 
of  Boston  Harbor  and  vicinity  was  pre- 
pared, with  all  points  properly  desig- 
nated and  giving  practical  instructions 
of  value.  The  harbor  was  divided  into 
four  sections,  and  one  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  Boston  divisions.  Each  was 
supposed  to  have  thorough  knowledge 
from  personal  ob- 
servation of  its  sec- 
tion and  of  the 
places  best  adapted 
for  placing  torpe- 
does, mines,  etc.  A 
record  was  kept  of 
available  tugs  in 
the  harbor,  and 
each  division  form- 
ed crews  for  two 
tugs  which  could 
be  equipped  with 
rapid-firing  guns 
and  torpedoes.  A 
detail  from  each 
division  formed  a 
crew  for  the  bat- 
talion's monitor, 
Passaic.  The  the- 
ory of  this  plan  of 
defense  was  to  keep 
an  attacking  party 
outside  the  harbor, 
or  keep  it  from 
approaching  near 
enough  to  make  an  attack  on  the  city. 

The  New  York  battalion  likewise  has 
taken  special  pains  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve information  relative  to  the  water- 
front of  the  city.  For  convenience  it 
was  divided  into  districts.  Each  man 
assigned  to  a  district  was  expected  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  as  guide  or  pilot 
for  that  particular  locality.  He  was 
furnished  a  blank  and  a  diagram  on 
which  were  outlined  all  piers  and  build- 
ings in  his  section.  Upon  it  were 
marked  barrooms,  resorts  of  'longshore- 
men, restaurants  and  depots  for  food 
supplies,  telephone  and  telegraph  sta- 
tions ;    note   was  made  of  material   of 
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which  piers  and  buildings  were  con- 
structed, purposes  for  which  used,  how 
lighted  at  night,  what  class  of  vessels 
tie  up  at  them,  names  of  owners  ;  where 
and  what  kind  of  material  available  for 
barricade  ;  nearest  railroad,  elevated  or 
horse-car  lines — and,  in  fact,  anything 
that  would  be  of  value  if  it  became  nec- 
essary to  occupy  a  place  and  protect  it. 
Other  States  have  formed  similar 
plans,  so  that  each  has  some  work  of 
special  importance  in  its  own  locality, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  become  as  pro- 
ficient as  possible  in  these  duties. 

The  question  of  the  class  of  young 
men  to  be  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
naval  militia  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, owing  to  its 
peculiar  duties  and 
objects.  In  New 
York  and  Massa- 
chusetts there  was, 
at  the  start,  more  or 
less  trouble  in  de- 
termining on  the 
proper  class.  The 
other  States  have 
probably  had  less 
trouble,  because 
they  have  profited 
in  a  measure  by  the 
experiences  of  the 
two  pioneers  in  the 
movement. 

It  would  be  nat- 
urally supposed 
that  men  who  had 
followed  seaman- 
ship in  some  form, 
either  as  a  business 
or  for  pleasure 
(yachtsmen  being 
included  in  the  lat- 
ter class),  and  young  men  who  had  served 
in  the  navy  or  had  been  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy,  would  form 
the  most  desirable  class.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  thought  so,  at 
any  rate.  The  Massachusetts  battalion 
started  out  well  equipped  with  men  of 
all  these  classes,  but  by  the  close  of  the 
first  year  it  was  found,  much  to  their 
surprise,  that  the  idea  was  not  success- 
ful. In  a  report  prepared  after  this 
discovery  was  made,  the  statement  is 
made  that  many  of  these  men  knew 
just  enough  to  prevent  their  learning 
anything  more,  and  that  the  result  was 
far  from  pleasing.  A  change  had  to  be 
made,  and  it  was  made.     As   opportu- 
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nities  came,  undesirable  men,  officers  as 
well  as  enlisted  men,  were  weeded  out ; 
others  dropped  out  of  their  own  accord. 

The  ranks  were  recruited,  after  these 
changes,  from  the  class  known  as  clerks 
— young  men  who  worked  for  a  living 
in  subordinate  positions,  who  had  a  nat- 
ural liking  for  the  sea  and  things  per- 
taining to  it.  A  few  yachtsmen  re- 
mained, and  more  of  the  right  sort  came 
in  later.  This  has  proved  to  be  the 
proper  kind  of  men  for  the  naval 
militia,  and  it  is  this 
class  that  makes  up 
nine-tenths  of  the  na- 
val militia  of  the 
country. 

They  belong  to  an 
educated  and  intelli- 
gent class,  with  some 
means,  and  a  certain 
command  of  their  own 
time.  They  attend 
drills  regularly,  obey 
orders  promptly,  and 
profit  readily  by  the 
instruction  they  re- 
ceive. But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that 
previous  experience 
conflicted  with  effi- 
cient service  in  all 
cases.  Some  of  the 
most  efficient  officers 
in  the  naval  militia  to-day  are  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy. 

On  account  of  its  analogous  position, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  speak  of  the  naval 
militia  and  be  correctly  understood. 
For  example  :  according  to  naval  usages, 
companies,  in  the  military  sense  of  that 
term,  are  not  recognized.  Each  so- 
called  company  is  a  division  forming 
part'  of  a  ship's  company,  assigned  to 
man  a  certain  number  of  guns  and  to 
form  a  stated  number  of  boats'  crews,  on 
shipboard.  But,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  bills  passed  by  the  Legislatures 
of  various  States  have  called  the  divis- 
ions companies,  and  that  term  is  gener- 
ally used  outside  of  official  orders  and 
sometimes  even  there.  It  corresponds 
with  the  designations  of  similar  infantry 
bodies,  and  is  convenient  if  it  is  not 
correct. 

The  titles  of  naval  militia  officers  are 
a  puzzle  to  the  average  land  militiaman. 
He  can  understand  quite  easily  why  the 
rank  and  file  are  called  seamen,  but  it 
requires  a  deal  of  explaining  to  show 


him  that  a  captain  commands  a  brigade; 
a  lieutenant,  a  division,  and  so  on. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  the  Massachu- 
setts brigade  took  a  step  in  advance  of 
anything  previously  attempted  in  the  line 
of  instruction,  and  went  to  sea  for  four 
days  on  two  United  States  Navy  vessels — 
the  cruiser  San  Francisco  and  the  coast 
defense  monitor  Miantonomoh — two 
ships  of  war  of  widely  different  types.  As 
these  were  the  only  vessels  the  Navy 
Department   could   conveniently   spare 
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just  at  that  time,  only  half  the  brigade 
could  be  accommodated.  July  eight- 
eenth the  favored  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  were  taken  aboard,  fifty 
on  the  Miantonomoh  and  the  rest  on 
the  cruiser,  and  assigned  to  stations  in 
place  of  about  the  same  number  of  the 
ships'  crews  who  had  been  transferred 
to  the  receiving  ship  Wabash  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  That  afternoon 
the  men-of-war  steamed  out  into  Massa- 
chusetts bay  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  For  four  days  they  cruised  about, 
most  of  the  time  out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  militiamen  became  for  the  time 
the  ships'  crews,  and  performed  all 
duties  of  the  ships  along  with  the  few 
regulars  remaining.  They  stood  watch, 
lived  on  ship's  fare,  scrubbed  decks  and 
brass  work,  slept  in  hammocks,  stood 
lookout,  dumped  ashes  from  the  boiler- 
room  below,  manned  the  big  guns,  had 
target  practice  with  weapons  ranging 
from  a  revolver  up  to  a  10-inch  gun 
firing  a  500 -pound  projectile  with  a 
charge    of    two     hundred    and     forty 
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pounds  of  powder  ten  miles,  had  boat 
drills  and  fire  drills — in  fact  did  every- 
thing a  common  sailor  has  to  do  on  a 
war-ship.  And  the  officers  worked  just 
as  busily  in  their  respective  ways  as  did 
the  men. 

It  was  a  week  of  actual  work,  not  a 
time  for  show  or  display  before  hun- 
dreds of  awed  and  curious  spectators. 
Miles  out  to  sea,  the  boys  in  white 
scrubbed  decks,  washed  and  cleaned 
paint  and  bright  work,  heaved  the  lead 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  with 
not  one  civilian  around  and  no  one  to 
see  what  was  going  on  but  the  men 
themselves. 

Whatever  the  naval  militiamen's  social 
position  may  have  been  on  shore,  on 
shipboard  they  were  all  sailors,  willing 
to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances 
and  make  the  best  of  inconveniences. 
It  may  be  picturesque  to  see,  or  to  be,  one 
of  fifty  men  walking  away  with  falls, 
along  the  clean  white  deck  of  a  man-o'- 
war,  keeping  step  to  the  merry  piping 
of  the  bo'sn's  silver  whistle  ;  but  scrub- 
bing white  paint  with  a  swab  and  sand 
and  a  bucket  of  water  in  the  hot  sun, 
scrubbing  skin  off  fingers  in  efforts  to 
make  dirty  paint- 
work look  clean 
enough  to  satisfy 
a  critical  officer  of 
the  deck,  or  wash- 
ing down  that 
same  clean,  white 
deck  at  sunrise, 
is  less  romantic. 
The  amateur  tars 
performed  all  their 
duties,  agreeable 
and  disagreeable, 
with  equal  spirit 
and  precision. 

There  was  one 
thing  they  did  not 
do,  and  the  reason 
they  did  not  may 
have  been  because 
of  the  same  spirit 

of  obedience  to  orders  which  characteriz- 
ed the  trip.  In  general  orders  relating  to 
the  cruise  was  a  paragraph  which  read 
as  follows :  "  Seasickness  is  not  recog- 
nized in  naval  regulations  and  will  not 
be  permitted."  Not  a  case  was  report- 
ed. How  could  a  man  be  seasick  when 
it  was  specifically  stated  in  orders  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  ?  Perhaps  the 
men  were  too  busy  to  think  of  it. 


The  results  of  this  tour  of  duty  more 
than  justified  the  efforts  made  to  bring 
it  about.  The  men  mingled  and  fra- 
ternized with  the  regulars  and  acquired 
valuable  knowledge  of  naval  ways  and 
customs.  The  way  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  circumstances,  without  com- 
plaint, won  the  hearts  of  the  jack  tars, 
and  cemented  more  firmly  than  ever  the 
friendship  between  the  men  of  the 
naval  militia  and  the  regular  service. 

It  was  demonstrated  during  the  cruise 
that  sailor  food  was  good  enough  for  the 
militiamen.  The  men  were  divided  into 
messes  of  about  twenty  each,  with  one 
of  the  regulars  as  cook.  In  each  mess 
were  more  or  less  of  the  ship's  regular 
crews.  The  food  depended  largely  upon 
the  mess  cook  and  the  amount  of  extra 
money  put  into  the  messes  by  the  men 
in  addition  to  the  Government  allow- 
ance of  twenty-seven  cents  a  day  per 
man.  But  as  a  rule  the  messes  fared 
about  the  same. 

The  first  day  out  of  port  roast  beef, 
fresh  bread,  potatoes  and  other  accom- 
paniments were  served,  but  the  second 
day  all  hands  went  into  regular  ship's 
fare.     The  way  the   food  was    served 


IN    THE    SICK    BAY. 

would  have  been  an  appetite  killer  to 
many  of  the  men  on  shore,  but  with  a 
sea  hunger  all  such  trifles  were  allowed 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  tables  were  swung  from  the 
beams  overhead  by  chains.  On  these 
tables  the  mess  cooks  placed  the  food, 
all  in  one  dish  or  pan  usually,  and  piled 
around  it  the  spoons,  knives,  forks,  tin 
plates,  tin  pans,  and  tin  dippers.     Then 
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the  men  were  piped  below,  and  it  was 
each  man  for  himself  and  nobody  help 
the  hindermost,  unless,  the  cook  took 
pity  on  him. 

A  day's  menu  was  something  like 
this,  with  occasional  variations  :  Break- 
fast :  baked  beans,  hardtack,  coffee  ; 
dinner :  canned  corn  beef,  potatoes, 
pickles,  hardtack,  coffee  or  tea  ;  supper  : 
corned  beef  hash,  hardtack,  tea  ;  one 
day  for  dinner,  a  sailor's  luxury,  plum 
duff  was  served — real  plum  duff  with 
raisins  in  it.     The  taste  lingers  even  yet. 

Of  course  the  officers  fared  better. 
Their  tables  had  fine  linen,  china  and 
silver.  The  menu  included  many  deli- 
cacies the  officers  had  been  thoughtful 


the  freedom  and  abandon  which  the 
"jolly  jack  tars"  know  so  well.  The 
militiamen  joined  in  with  a  will  until  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  which. 
There  was  music  from  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments, with  solos,  duets,  quartettes, 
and  all  together,  in  harmony  and  dis- 
cord. There  was  clog-dancing  and 
stump-speaking,  for  there  were  artists 
in  each  of  these  lines  among  the  crew. 
An  orchestra  was  formed,  and  Portland 
fancies  and  lanciers  almost  without  end 
were  danced,  with  movements  foreign 
to  most  dancing  schools,  by  the  "  ladies" 
and  gentlemen  ;  and  the  officers  in  a 
group  on  the  quarter-deck  enjoyed  the 
fun  fully  as  much  as  any  one. 
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enough  to  buy  and  bring  aboard  while 
they  were  in  port. 

It  was  not  all  work  on  shipboard. 
There  was  time  for  some  recreation  each 
day,  although  not  for  long  at  a  time,  for 
the  militiamen  were  under  the  same 
discipline  as  the  regulars.  The  last 
night  on  the  Miantonomoh  was  a  jolly 
one.  Kind  and  genial  Captain  Mont- 
gomery Sicard,  who  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  men  as  few  ship's  com- 
manders were,  allowed  two  extra  hours 
for  amusement,  and  all  hands  made  the 
most  of  it.  Electric  lights  were  strung 
along  the  deck,  and  by  their  light  there 
was  singing  and  sporting  galore  with 


When  the  militiamen  went  ashore 
Saturday,  July  twenty-second,  they 
wore,  by  order  of  their  commander, 
their  white  working  clothes.  The  men 
of  the  Miantonomoh,  to  show  the  people 
on  shore  that  they  had  been  on  some- 
thing besides  a  pleasure  trip,  wore  the 
suits  they  had  worn  all  the  week,  dirt 
and  grease-begrimed  until  hardly  a 
white  spot  was  visible.  Thus,  with  faces, 
necks  and  hands  well  tanned,  they 
marched  across  the  city  to  the  armory 
looking  like  coal-heavers,  but  proud  of 
their  looks — more  eloquent  than  words. 

The  voyage  was  intended  to  be  a 
crucial  test  of  the   value   of   the  naval 
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militia  in  actual,  practical  work  on  ship- 
board. As  such  it  was  fully  satisfac- 
tory and  a  credit  to  all  concerned.  This 
was  the  verdict  of  the  naval  officers,  who 
watched  things  with  critical  eyes.  Many 
weak  points  were,  of  course,  disclosed. 
In  fact  this  was  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  trip,  for  it  showed  to  the  militia 
officers  where  to  devote  special  atten- 
tion in  the  future. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  Captain  John 
C.  Soley  resigned,  and  a  general  change 
of  officers  followed.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander John  W.  Weeks  was  promoted 
to  be  captain,  and  he  is  now  chief  of 
brigade,  with  Lieutenant  Pelham  Dodd 
as  adjutant. 

Since  the  organization,  in  1888,  of  the 
first  naval  militia,  the  growth  of  our 
sailor  soldiery  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
sistent. The  complete  history  of  the 
initial  work  and  of  the  pioneer  Massa- 
chusetts division,  appeared  in  Outing 
for  August,  1893. 

In  New  York  the  movement  toward 
organization  started  in  1889.  An  asso- 
ciation was  formed  by  a  number  of  in- 
fluential and  prominent  citizens  and  ex- 
navy  officers  to  help  the  thing  along. 
A  company  of  young  men,  mostly  of  a 
high  social  standing,  was  organized  in 
the  fall.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  would  be 
required  of  them  that  caused  the  young 
men  to  give  the  movement  in  one 
sense  an  unfortunate  start.  Apparently 
more  attention  was  given  to  adopting 
an  elaborate  uniform  and  to  filling  the 
offices  than  to  real  work.  Fortunately 
Lieut.  Jacob  W.  Miller,  an  ex-naval  of- 
ficer, stepped  in  and  was  elected  com- 
mander. He  at  once  issued  a  circular, 
or  order,  in  which  he  said  that  he  wanted 
a  working  battalion,  not  a  fancy  organi- 
zation to  parade  the  streets.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  work  out  his  practical  ideas 
on  that  line. 

The  bill  of  dress  was  made  to  consist 
of  just  what  a  common  sailor  wears — 
white  duck  jumper  and  trousers,  leg- 
gins,  white  duck  round  hat  and  black 
handkerchief  worn  loosely  around  the 
neck.  Later,  a  sailor's  suit  of  blue  was 
added,  and  some  changes "  have  been 
made  since. 

These  changes  did  not  strike  the  fancy 
of  all  the  members  of  the  first  organiza- 
tion, and  many  of  them  dropped  out, 
but  their  places  were  taken  by  others 
and    the    command   was    strengthened 


thereby.  By  these  changes  and  other- 
wise, attention  was  called  to  the  move- 
ment and  a  season  of  prosperity  began 
which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

At  first  the  State  and  City  authorities 
did  little  to  help  the  movement.  For 
a  year  after  organization,  the  battalion 
was  practically  an  independent  body, 
supporting  itself  and  without  suitable 
place  to  drill.  The  expense  of  the  first 
tour  of  duty  (1891)  on  ships  of  the 
White  Squadron,  the  men  had  to  pay 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  with  private 
assistance. 

Later  (May  1892)  an  act  was  passed 
by  which  the  Legislature  allowed  money 
for  the  support  of  the  command,  but  the 
bill  went  into  effect  so  late  that  a  large 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  tour  of 
duty  of  1892  had  to  be  paid  by  private 
subscription.  Part  of  it  was  afterward 
refunded. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1892  the  Navy  De- 
partment assigned  to  the  battalion  the 
old  battle  ship  New  Hampshire,  which 
was  converted  into  a  floating  armory 
for  the  battalion. 

The  battalion's  prosperity  increased 
under  Lieutenant-Commander  Miller. 
In  July,  1892,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
young  men  were  enrolled.  Besides  the 
four  divisions  in  New  York  two  more 
were  formed  at  Rochester.  More  com- 
panies were  formed,  a  new  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  June 
twenty-third,  1893,  a  battalion  of  naval 
militia,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety 
names  on  the  rolls,  was  mustered  in  the 
State  service.  The  battalion's  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Fire  Island  cholera 
troubles  and  as  patrol  during  the  naval 
reviews  in  New  York  harbor,  all  in 
1893,  as  well  as  the  tours  of  duty  each 
summer  on  naval  vessels,  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  this  magazine. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  City 
battalion  decided  not  to  go  to  sea  on 
one  of  the  navy  vessels  during  1893. 
Instead,  the  command  took  its  summer 
cruise  on  the  old  battleship  New  Hamp- 
shire, along  shore  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
This  was  done,  so  the  commander  said 
in  a  report,  in  order  that  the  battalion 
might  learn  something  of  the  formation 
of  the  coast  of  the  State  to  which  it  be- 
longed, as  well  as  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  vessel,  on  which  the  State  and 
city  had  spent  large  sums  for  the  organ- 
ization. The  cruise  covered  nearly  a 
week,     during    which    time    the    navy 
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routine  was  observed.  There  were  boat 
drills,  target  practice  and  a  shore  attack 
and  defense,  making,  all  in  all,  a  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  use  of  the  time 
and  facilities  at  hand. 

The  naval  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
was  organized  in  January,  1893,  when 
one  division  of  fifty-two  men  and  five 
officers  was  mustered  into  the  State  serv- 
ice. A  second  division  was  sworn  in 
the  following  May. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  appro- 
priating twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  naval  militia  of  the  State  ;  also  an 
organization  bill  providing  for  two  bat- 
talions, one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
and  another  in  the  western  part,  divided 
between  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  The  bill 
provided  that  each  battalion  should  con- 
sist of  four  divisions  and  one  engineers' 
corps,  each  battalion  to  be  commanded 
by  a  commander,  assisted  by  a  lieuten- 
ant-commander and  a  lieutenant  to  act 
as  navigator.  Each  division  was  to 
have  one  lieutenant,  to  command  the 
same ;  two  lieutenants,  junior  grade  ; 
and  two  ensigns  ;  and  should  consist  of 
not  more  than  eighty-four  men  nor  less 
than  forty-two.  Each  engineer  corps 
was  to  have  one  lieutenant,  assisted  by 
an  ensign,  and  have  twenty  men.  The 
present  commanding  officer  is  R.  K. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Philad'a,  acting  commander. 

In  August,  1893,  the  Pennsylvania 
battalion  and  detachments  of  the  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  divisions,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  all  told,  were  taken  aboard 
the  San  Francisco,  and  went  to  sea  for 
five  days.  During  that  time  the  militia- 
men went  through  the  same  routine,  did 
the  same  work,  had  the  same  pleasures 
and  received  similar  instruction  as  had 
the  Massachusetts  men.  The  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  staff  went  out  one 
day,  boarded  the  San  Francisco,  and  in- 
spected the  battalion. 

Later  in  the  same  month  of  August 
the  Miantonomoh  visited  Bristol,  and 
took  on  board  a  company  of  the  Rhode 
Island  naval  militia  which  was  stationed 
there.  During  a  week  the  men  boarded 
the  monitor  early  each  morning  and 
went  ashore  at  night.  While  they  had 
all  the  work  and  drill  given  the  com- 
mands of  the  other  States  mentioned, 
they  missed  the  real  salty  flavor  of  life 
on  the  ocean  wave,  because  the  time 
spent  on  shipboard  was  practically  all 
occupied     by    drills    and     instruction. 


Naval  militia  in  Rhode  Island  dates 
from  June,  1891.  There  is  a  division  at 
Bristol  and  Newport,  and  a  third  is  to 
be  formed  at  Providence.  Each  com- 
pany or  division  has  one  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  commanding  and  two  en- 
signs ;  also  the  following  petty  or  war- 
rant officers :  One  chief  boatswain's 
mate,  three  gunner's  mates,  two  quarter- 
masters, three  coxswains,  and  one  bugler 
and  forty-three  .  seamen.  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  William  Hodgkinson  is 
chief  of  the  first  division  at  Bristol. 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Hugh  L.  _ 
Willoughby  is  chief  of  the  second  di- 
vision at  Newport. 

Both  divisions  are  armed  with  the 
forty-five  caliber  Springfield  rifle  and 
infantry  equipment,  steel  torpedo  boat 
spars  and  gear  and  complete  outfit,  four 
navy  cutters,  and  two  Hotchkiss  one- 
pounder  rapid  firing  guns  with  boat  and 
field  mounts.  These  two  divisions  are 
known  as  torpedo  companies,  and  a 
special  line  of  work  has  been  outlined 
and  followed  by  them  in  planting  and 
firing  mines,  and  duties  relating  to  tor- 
pedo coast  defense.  In  addition,  they 
have  the  regular  drills  and  duties. 

They  are  uniformed  with  United 
States  navy  clothing,  and  only  the  State 
markings  and  devices  distinguish  them 
from  the  regular  service.  The  commis- 
sioned officers  wear  only  the  service 
uniform  and  overcoat,  the  grade  bands 
on  the  sleeves  being  of  gold  lace,  and 
the  foul  anchors  on  the  cap  and  collar 
being  surmounted  by  the  State  arms 
instead  of  the  United  States. 

The  men  and  officers  are  of  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  and  have  done 
good  work  afloat  and  ashore.  Twice 
during  the  heavy  gales  of  the  fall  of 
1893  the  Bristol  division  distinguished 
itself  by  brave  work  in  saving  life  and 
property  in  Bristol  harbor.  For  these 
heroic  deeds  Governor  Brown,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, issued  special  orders  of 
praise  and  thanks  and  awarded  medals 
of  honor. 

South  Carolina  Naval  Militia  was  or- 
ganized in  June,  1892.  It  has  a  duplex 
form  of  organization,  i.  e.,  ship  and  bat- 
talion, of  three  full  companies.  .  The 
line  of  work  is  to  perfect  the  men  in  the 
naval  drill  and  to  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of.  the  State  coast,  learning 
all  the  inlets,  bars,  inland  coast  passages 
and  the  general  topography  of  the  isl- 
ands surrounding:  the  different  harbors. 
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The  State  allows  about  $1.20  per  man 
per  annum  in  cash  and  furnishes  about 
one-third  of  the  necessary  uniforms,  the 
remainder  being-  supplied  by  the  men. 
The  Navy  Department  furnishes  rifles, 
cutlasses,  leggins  and  other  equipments. 

The  uniform  of  full  dress  consists  of 
navy  blue  paltot  coat,  single  breasted, 
buttoned  to  throat,  small  turned  down 
collar,  silver  anchor  on  each  point  of 
collar,  two  bands  of  gold  braid  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide  around  cuffs,  five  gilt 
navy  buttons  up  front  of  coat ;  trousers 
of  navy  blue  cloth  with  gold  braid  stripe 
one-eighth  inch  wide  on  outer  seam  ; 
tap  similar  to  naval  officers'  fatigue,  with 
silver  anchor  in  front  ;  leggins,  cart- 
ridge belt.  For  officers  the  coat  is  the 
same,  with  the  addition  of  shoulder 
straps  and  silver  decorations. 

A  working  suit  of  the  regulation  navy 
blue  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  with  blue 
sailor  hat  with  white  satin  band  bearing 
the  letters  S.  C.  N.  M.  in  gold,  is  worn. 

The  battalion  organization  has  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander commanding,  with 
an  adjutant  and  a  navigator  and  a  staff 
of  four.  Each  division  has  one  lieuten- 
ant commanding,  two  junior  grade  lieu- 
tenants and  two  ensigns,  besides  eighty- 
two  petty  officers  and  seamen.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  R.  H.  Pinckney, 
Charleston,  is  chief  of  battalion. 

In  the  ship's  organization  the  lieu- 
tenant-commander commands,  assisted 
by  a  lieutenant  as  executive  officer  and 
a  chief  master-at-arms,  a  chief  boats- 
wain's-mate  and  ship's  yeoman.  In  the 
navigator's  division  is  the  navigator,  an 
electrician,  a  quartermaster  and  a  gun- 
nel's mate.     In  the  paymaster's  division 


there  is  the  paymaster,a  pay  clerk,a  ship's 
writer  and  a  messman.  In  the  surgeon's 
division,  is  the  surgeon,  an  assistant-sur- 
geon, an  apothecary  and  four  baymen. 
Each  division  is  divided  into  four  gun's 
crews.  By  this  arrangement  the  battal- 
ion is  made  familiar  with  all  the  work 
and  duties  on  shipboard  and  on  land. 

During  the  past  year  steps  have  been 
taken  to  shape  the  New  Jersey  organi- 
zation into  definite  form.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  General  George  M. 
Christian,  of  Jersey  City,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  have  been  selected,  and 
they  are  confidently  expected  to  attain 
a  degree  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
equal  to  the  high  standard  of  the  older 
organizations. 

The  naval  militia  of  Michigan  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Legislature  ap- 
proved May  thirtieth,  1893.  The  first 
naval  battalion  of  Detroit  was  mustered 
in  February  twenty-sixth,  1894.  It  is 
composed  of  seventy-five  men,  and  the 
present  officers  are  :  Chas.  C.  Poe,  lieu- 
tenant -  commander ;  Gilbert  Wilkes, 
lieutenant,  junior ;  Fred.  Standish,  en- 
sign ;  Howil  Muir,  ensign. 

Maryland  and  North  Carolina  have  a 
naval  militia.  California  has  a  battal- 
ion of  four  divisions,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Commander  Frederick  H. 
Stahle.  Besides  all  these,  Connecticut, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  have  battalions 
in  process  of  formation,  and  the  move- 
ment promises  to  spread  yearly  in  the 
fresh-water  States  as  well  as  on  the  sea- 
board. There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  States  where  the  naval 
militia  is  possible,  the  institution  will 
equal  the  land  militia  in  importance. 
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BY  MAJOR  HOWARD  A.   GIDDINGS. 


HE  military  use  of 
messenger  pigeons 
has  grown  up  since 
the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  when  pigeons 
were  first  extensively 
used,  during  the  siege 
of  Paris.  In  France, 
Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  organ- 
ization of  military 
pigeon  posts  is  now 
very  complete,  some 
of  the  nations  own- 
ing upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand 
birds.  As  homing  pigeons  are  of  no  use 
as  bearers  of  messages  except  after  long 
and  careful  training,  a  service  of  mes- 
senger pigeons  for  naval  or  military  use 
could  not  be  improvised  at  short  notice. 
The  United  States  naval  messenger 
pigeon  service  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  three  years,  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Henri  Marion,  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  who  has  frequently 
urged  that  a  permanent  service  be  es- 
tablished along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Galveston,  Texas. 
A  connected  system  of  twelve  main 
naval  pigeon  lofts  is  advocated,  to  be 
established  at  the  following  navy  yards 
and  stations  :  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New- 
port, New  London,  Brooklyn,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Annapolis,  Norfolk, 
Port  Royal,  Key  West  and  Pensacola. 
The  system  could  be  extended  and  com- 
pleted by  establishing  secondary  stations 
at  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Charles,  Cape 
Henlopen,  Wilmington,  St.  Augustine, 
Jupiter  Inlet  and  Tampa,  Florida. 

At  present  our  principal  naval  pigeon 
station  is  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  with 
branches  on  the  cruiser  New  York  and 
U.  S.  P.  C.  Constellation.  The  accom- 
panying chart,  prepared  by  Prof.  Marion, 
shows  the  position  of  the  Constellation 
when  birds  were  liberated  during  a 
recent  cruise,  and  also  shows  the  pro- 
posed messenger  pigeon  stations  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  circles  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  radius  around 
each  station,  indicating  the  zone  within 
which  trained  pigeons  could  be  relied 


upon  to  return  to  the  home  station.  The 
distance  could  be  covered  by  a  pigeon 
in  about  eight  hours,  at  an  average 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

The  sole  merit  of  the  homing  pigeon 
for  military  purposes  lying  in  its  serv- 
ice as  a  messenger,  breeding  and 
training,  are  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  resolute  homing 
qualities.  The  gradual  training  of  the 
birds  begins  as  soon  as  they  attain 
sufficient  strength  for  their  first  short 
flights.  They  are  first  made  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  locality 
about  their  station,  but  further  training 
contemplates  the  invariable  employ- 
ment of  the  same  birds  over  practically 
the  same  course.  Thus  the  mark  "  E  " 
indicates  that  the  bird  is  trained  to  re- 
turn from  the  East,  "  N "  from  the 
North,  etc.  The  bird  has  strong  pro- 
prietary instincts  and  dislike  of  change, 
as  is  shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
it  seeks  its  loft  after  liberation.      All 


PIGEON-COTE    ON    THE    "  CONSTELLATION." 

possible  deference  is  paid  to  this  trait 
in  its  character,  no  bird  being  forced  to 
vacate  the  nest  or  perch  originally  as- 
signed to  it  except  for  urgent  reasons. 
The  young  birds  in  their  first  season 
are  trained  to  return  from  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  which  is  accom- 
plished, as  is  all  their  training,  by  teacr- 
ing  them  to  return  first  from  a  very  short 
distance,  gradually  increasing  it  at  each 
successive  lesson.  The  second  season 
the  distance  is  somewhat  increased,  and 
the  third  season  a  return  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  or  over  is  accomplished. 
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TRAVELING    BASKET. 

The  common  belief  that  these  birds 
find  their  way  home  by  instinct  is  a 
mistake.  Their  flight  is  guided  by 
sight  alone.  When  a  pigeon  is  liberated 
it  rises  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  in 
constantly  enlarging  circles,  until  it 
catches  sight  of  some  familiar  land- 
mark by  which  to  direct  its  course. 
When  liberated  from  a  balloon  at  too 
great  a  height  for  objects  to  be  seen 
upon  the  earth  by  even  its  piercing 
vision,  it  drops  like  a  plummet  until  it 
nears  the  earth,  when  it  begins  to  wheel 
around  in  a  descending  spiral  until  it 
finds  its  bearings. 

The  average  speed  of  the  messenger 
pigeon   is    thirty   miles   an   hour.      Al- 
though these  birds  may  for  a  short  dis- 
tance   or    in    exceptional   cases    attain 
great  speed,  they  cannot  ordinarily  in  a 
long  flight  exceed  this  rate.     Even  this 
speed    cannot    be    maintained   without 
rest,  for  the  pigeon  has  not  the  endur- 
ance  of   many  birds   of   passage.     For 
this  reason  it  can  fly  farther  over  land 
than  across  water.     When  released    at 
sea    pigeons    fly   direct    to     land,    and 
then  take  their   bearings 
er  Waesland  once 
liberated    a    bird 
three     hundred 
and  fifteen  miles0" 
from  Sandy  Hook 
at  one  p.  m.,  and  it 
was  in  its  loft  the 
same  evening. 

Ordinarily  pig- 
eons will  fly  in 
only  one  direc- 
tion, i.  e.,    toward 


home,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
have  birds  at  both  ends  of  the  route  to 
keep  up  communication.  By  pairing 
birds  in  one  place  and  feeding  them  in 
another,  they  may  be  made  to  perform 
what  is  known  as  a  "  there-and-back 
flight."  This  finds  its  best  application 
between  light-ships  and  light-houses, 
and  the  shore,  when  the  distance  is  not 
over  fifty  miles. 

The  frequent  trips  made  by  vessels 
along  our  coast  offer  every  facility  for 
training  birds  for  the  naval  service.  By 
sending  birds  on  outward-bound  vessels 
they  would  become  accustomed  to 
flights  over  the  routes  for  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  used  in  case  of  actual 
necessity.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  birds  when  properly  trained  offer 
an  almost  sure  means  of  quick  commu- 
nication where  none  other  could  possi- 
bly be  employed.  Their  value  in  time 
of  war  cannot  be  estimated.  Suppose 
that  a  cruiser  left  our  coast  and,  when  a 
day  out,  unexpectedly  sighted  the 
enemy.  Eight  or  ten  hours'  notice 
might  be  given  by  pigeons,  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  saved. 

In  peace,  the  birds  would  be  useful  in 
giving  notice  of  wrecks,  fire  at  sea,  lack 
of  food,  water  or  coal,  or  of  any  acci- 
dent to  vessels  or  machinery,  if  happen- 
ing near  the  coast,  and  could  frequently 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  friends  of  passen- 
gers on   vessels  overdue,  as   well  as  to 
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enable  the  owners  to  send  assistance. 
When,  in  October,  1883,  a  light-ship 
broke  adrift  from  her  moorings  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Tornung,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Eider,  four  pigeons  were  liberated 
from  the  ship  and  brought  the  news  in 
fifty-eight  minutes. 

The  value  of  messenger  pigeons  for 
use  in  peace  and  war,  on  sea  or  shore, 
requires  no  longer  to  be  proved.  In  the 
year  1870,  when  the  Germans  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  Paris  and  cut  off  all 
communication  except  by  balloon,  large 
numbers  of  pigeons  were  taken  out  in 
nearly  every  balloon  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Government  officials 
at  Tours.  They  were  regularly  em- 
ployed as  messengers  into  Paris  from 
the  first  of  October  to  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, one  hundred  and  fifteen  birds 
being  used  in  that  time ;  when  the 
pigeon  system  became  so  well  organized 
that  the  delegation  of  Tours  issued  a 
decree  announcing  that  any  member  of 
the  Republic  might  correspond  with 
Paris  by  means  of  the  messenger  pigeons 
at  a  charge  of  five  hundred  centimes 
per  word.  This  charge  was  afterward 
reduced  to  twenty  centimes. 

In  order  to  transmit  the  enormous 
number  of  dispatches  sent  into  Paris 
they  were  set  up  into  type  and  photo- 
graphed on  a  very  thin  film  of  collodion, 
being  reduced  about  five  hundred  times 
in  the  process.  Each  film  contained  on 
an  average  twenty-five  hundred  dis- 
patches.     When    the  films    arrived    in 


Paris,  being  transparent,  they  were  put 
between  two  pieces  of  glass  in  an  elec- 
tric magic  lantern,  the  messages  being 
thus  thrown  in  large  characters  on  a 
screen  could  be  copied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks  at  once. 

The  films  were  carried  in  the  usual 
message  quill,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  sealed  at  the  ends  and  at- 
tached to  the  under  side  of  the  principal 
tail  feather  of  the  bird.  A  bird  could 
easily  carry  a  dozen  films  in  a  quill,  mak- 
ing thirty  thousand  dispatches.  This 
number  was  sometimes  exceeded,  a 
pigeon  arriving  in  Paris  on  the  third  of 
February  carrying  eighteen  films  hold- 
ing forty  thousand  messages.  In  this 
way,  while  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege, 
with  all  other  communication  cut  off,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  official  and 
one  million  private  dispatches  were 
transmitted.  These  messages,  if  printed 
in  ordinary  type,  would  fill  nearly  five 
hundred  library  volumes. 

The  fact  that  messenger  pigeons  can 
fly  several  hundred  miles  at  sea,  and 
can  be  bred  and  trained  on  board  ship,  as 
well  as  accustomed  to  the  report  of 
guns,  greatly  enhances  their  value  for 
naval  service.  They  afford  a  most 
valuable  means  of  distant  communica- 
tion at  sea,  and  should  receive  the  de- 
velopment and  encouragement  which 
they  merit  by  the  maintenance  of  a  per- 
manent system  of  naval  messenger 
pigeon  lofts  at  the  principal  navy  yards 
and  stations  along  our  Atlantic  coast. 


A   ROUGH-AND-READY   FOX-HUNT. 


BY    HERMAN    RAVE. 


'HE  Judge,  the  At- 
torney, the  Farm- 
er, the  Township 
Trustee,  the  Poet 
and  the  Master  of  the 
Hounds — these  were  to 
compose  the  party, 
and  the  chase  was  to 
start  from  the  old 
town  of  Charles- 
town,  perched  on 
the  hills  of  south- 
ern Indiana,  and  follow  wherever  luck 
and  the  fox  might  lead. 

The  Attorney  and  the  Poet  had  come 
up  the  previous  evening,  very  enthusi- 


astic, and  vowing  that  five  a.  m.  was  their 
usual  hour  of  rising,  but  when  the  bugle 
sounded  under  the  windows  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hotel  on  the  morning  of  the 
hunt,  they  were  loath  to  rise  in  chilly 
darkness  and  face  the  raw  morning  air. 

Lights  flitted  along  the  corridors  of 
the  house  ;  a  negro  boy  came  into  the 
room  and  lighted  a  fire  ;  a  clatter  of 
dishes  was  heard  downstairs.  On  the 
street  the  glowing  points  of  cigars,  the 
murmur  of  voices,  the  clang  of  impa- 
tient hoofs,  and  an  occasional  yelp, 
proved  that  the  hunters  were  out  in 
force  and  waiting. 

Again  the  bugle  called,  and  the  two 
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men  flung  themselves  into  their  cloth- 
ing, shivered  a  little,  hustled  down- 
stairs, and,  after  a  hasty  breakfast  and  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee,  joined  the  group  in  the 
street.  The  men  were  anxious  to  be  off, 
and  swung  into  their  saddles.  Laugh- 
ing, chatting,  smoking,  the  cavalcade 
clattered  at  a  hand-gallop  through  the 
dark  streets,  out  of  the  sleepy  town  into 
the  wintry  dawn  beyond. 

It  was  an  ideal  morning  for  foxes. 
Heavy  mists  hung  over  the  valleys  and 
billowed  up  against  the  hills. 

The  hounds'  keen  noses  were  scarcely 
needed  to  scent  a  fox  in  such  a  damp, 
heavy  atmosphere,  and  the  only  thing 
still  to  be  wished  for  was  the  daybreak 
and  the  lifting  of  the  fog,  so  that  the 
chase  might  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 
A  dense  fog  is  a  slightly  awkward  con- 
dition for  hard  cross-country  riding. 

The  party  reached  a  high  hill,  upon 
the  crest  of  which  two  roads  crossed, 
just  as  daybreak  crept  gloomily  out  of 
the  east  and  a  light  breeze  folded  up  the 
curtains  of  the  mist  and  carried  them 
down  toward  the  Ohio.  On  the  right 
lay  bare,  low-fenced  fields  of  stubble 
and  briar,  slanting  down  to  a  brook  ;  on 
the  left  a  meadow,  crossed  by  ravines ; 
ahead  were  gray,  dense  woods.  The 
road  climbed  down  step-like  rocks  to  the 
brook  and  then  up  again  in  the  same 
manner,  to  lose  itself  among  the  timber. 

Two  or  three  mounted  countrymen, 
volunteers,  had  joined  the  party,  which 
halted  at  the  road  crossing,  the  riders  in 
a  bunch,  the  Master  and  his  whining 
hounds  a  little  apart,  out  of  reach  of 
nervous  horses,  which  were  curveting, 
backing  and  pawing,  while  the  men 
talked  matters  over. 

"  So-ho  Billie  !  "  said  the  Judge,  pat- 
ting his  restless  black.  "  Which  way  had 
we  better  go,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Reckon  this  field  is  good  enough," 
suggested  the  Master  of  the  Hounds. 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is.  You  haven't 
any  new  dogs  there,  have  you  ? " 

"  None  that  haven't  hunted  together 
before." 

"  Got  old  Stonewall  in  the  pack  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  let  'em  go  !  " 

While  the  hounds  are  started,  the  Poet 
explains  to  the  Attorney — a  novice  in  the 
noble  chase,  but  a  hard  rider — that  dogs 
not  acquainted  with  each  other  do  not 
hunt  well  together,  and  that  every  pack 
has  a  leader,  in  this  case  old  Stonewall. 


The  hounds  have"  jumped  into  the 
stubble  field.  The  horses  become  more 
fidgety  and  more  difficult  to  hold  every 
moment,  while  the  riders  aire  ready  to 
go  at  the  first  true  note  from  the  leader 
of  the  pack.  Every  horse  is  faced  to- 
ward the  field,  every  man  leans  expect- 
antly forward,  every  eye  follows  the 
slightest  rustle  among  the  briars  and 
ironweeds. 

Once  or  twice  a  staccato  note  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  younger  hounds 
nosing  among  the  wet  stubble  causes 
the  horses  to  prick  their  ears  and  champ 
their  bits.  Then  again  impatient  si- 
lence. The  moments  seem  minutes  ; 
the  minutes  hours.  What  if  there  be 
no  fox  here  !     But  hark  ! 

That  is  old  Stonewall's  voice — bay- 
ing, deep-mouthed,  clear,  bell-like,  and 
the  pack  takes  up  the  music. 

"  Ou-oo — ou-oo — ou-oo  !  "  Who  would 
not  rise  early  to  hear  such  a  morning 
chant  ? 

There  they  go  !  All  in  a  bunch,  old 
Stonewall's  white  head  slightly  leading, 
mouth  wide  open  like  a  singer's. 

There  !  straight  toward  the  brook 
speeds  the  fox,  a  red  one  ! 

Look  at  him  going — legs  stretched 
straight,  his  body  almost  touching  the 
ground,  brush  defiantly  erect.  A  fine 
big  fellow,  good  for  many  a  mile  ! 
.  And  now  the  horses  can  be  held  no 
longer.  Away  breaks  the  hunt  with 
loud  shouts  and  piercing  yells,  each  man 
trying  to  pass  the  other  in  the  race. 

"  Go  it,  Billie  !  " 

"  Hi,  Red,  hi !  " 

The  horses  spring  pell-mell  into  a 
run  downhill,  and  the  saddlery  had 
better  be  stout  which  shall  stand  such 
riding. 

The  fox  crosses  the  road  and  leaps 
the  fence  into  the  meadow. 

Several  horsemen  dash  wildly  down 
the  road  to  find  a  low  fence,  but  the 
Judge  and  the  Poet  ride  straight  be- 
hind the  yelping  pack,  neck  and  neck, 
boot  to  boot,  over  fences  and  ditches 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  bones. 
And  both  ride  at  a  good  two  hundred 
pounds ! 

Oh,  the  glorious  excitement  of  the 
ride,  the  delight  of  speed !  Neither 
whip  nor  spur  is  needed  as  they  go  like 
birds  across  small  washouts,  recklessly 
down  into  ravines  and  up  again  with 
dislocating  jerks.  It  is  as  fine  a  race  as 
was  ever  ridden. 
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But  the  fox  knows  a  thing  or  two. 
He  swerves  to  the  right  and  dives  into 
the  tangle  of  the  woods,  followed  by  the 
pack. 

Who  cares  for  the  timber  !  Horse- 
man after  horseman  disappears  among 
the  gray  boles,  dashing  madly  in  pur- 
suit, reckless  of  the  danger  from 
branches  and  tangled  vines.  This  is 
work  at  which  only  good  men  can  stay 
in  the  saddle. 

Here  the  Judge  meets  with  a  comical 
mishap.  A  grape  vine  has  swung  itself 
across  the  path,  and  as  he  attempts  to 
dodge  and  push  it  aside  with  his  hands 
the  strands  slip  under  his  arm  and  he  is 
hung  up  somewhat  like  Absalom,  while 
his  horse  continues  the  chase  alone  until 
it  is  recaptured  by  a  friend  and  brought 
back  with  laughter  and  gibe. 

But  it  has  become  impossible  to  ride 
fast.  The  woods  grow  denser  and 
denser,  and  on  the  right  are  the  bluffs 
and  cliffs  of  a  creek.  The  hounds  are 
far  ahead,  and  their  baying  sounds 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  dies  away 
in  the  distance.  Reynard  is  making  a 
good  run,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  take 
to  the  cliffs  and  hide.  Such  a  thing 
happens  quite  often. 

The  hunters  are  scattered.  Some,  by 
good  luck,  may  have  kept  close  to  the 
pack,  others,  especially  the  Judge  and 
the  Poet,  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
tangle  of  woods  and  underbrush.  Per- 
haps the  fox  will  go  to  ground  and 
make  the  chase  a  failure.  Not  a  pleas- 
ant reflection.  It  is  growing  cold,  too, 
with  a  keen,  cutting  breeze,  and  once 
this  fox  is  lost  there  will  be  no  chance 
to  start  another  one. 

i(  Let's  get  over  to  the  road,"  advises 
the  Judge,  and  the  horses  are  turned 
back,  and  after  some  hard  galloping  the 
two  emerge  in  a  meadow,  leap  a  fence, 
reach  the  road,  and  find  the  Attorney. 

"  Where  are  the  hounds  ?  "  is  the  eager 
question  flung  at  him. 

"  Don't  know,"  he  laughs,  "  I  got  lost 
in  the  woods,  like  yourselves." 

"  Well,"  says  the  Poet,  "  we  might  as 
well  follow  the  road  a  piece,  and  if  the 
fox  don't  go  to  earth,  he'll  come  around 
again." 

This  is  good  advice,  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  foxes,  when  chased,  have  regular 
runways,  from  which  they  deviate  but 
little,  returning  in  something  like  a 
circle.  Reynard,  like  all  thieves,  espe- 
cially feels  a  strong  compulsion  to  re- 


turn to  the  scene  of  his  evil  doings  and 
seldom  strikes  off  at  a  tangent.  The  red 
fox,  however,  will  go  farther  and  faster 
than  the  gray,  and  has  been  known  to 
fairly  outrun  the  hounds.  In  one  in- 
stance he  took  a  pack  a  journey  of 
thirty  miles  into  an  adjoining  county, 
and  the  fagged  hounds  made  themselves 
very  much  at  home  at  a  friend's  farm- 
house, as  is  their  manner,  until  a  search 
discovered  their  whereabouts. 

The  party  rides  slowly  over  the  fast 
freezing  and  rutty  highway,  listening 
vainly  for  the  music  of  the  pack.  But 
the  only  sound  heard  is  the  whisper  of 
the  breeze  in  the  treetops  and  the  plash- 
ing of  the  horses  in  the  half-frozen  mire. 
This  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  fox-chasing  in  a  rough 
country  with  a  changeable  climate. 

Fast  riding  along  this  highway  is  out 
of  the  question,  so  the  horses  are  al- 
lowed to  pick  their  way,  until  at  last  the 
woods  are  cleared  and  the  three  get  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  country  and  the 
full  benefit  of  the  keen  wind.  Far  away 
toward  the  east  other  riders  can  be  seen 
slowly  making  their  way  back.  Either 
their  horses  have  given  out  from  the 
terribly  rough  riding,  or  else  the  fox  has 
doubled  and  is  coming  back  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  where  there  are  no 
woods  for  cover.  But  how  is  the  hunt 
to  get  over  there  and  how  is  Reynard  to 
be  prevented  from  returning  to  the 
hither  side  ? 

While  the  Judge  is  discussing  these 
things  the  Farmer,  the  Trustee,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  volunteers  ride  up  and 
confirm  the  guess — that  the  fox  has 
crossed — and  it  becomes  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  get  down  the  bluffs  to  the 
creek  and  up  again  on  the  other  side. 
Portions  of  the  descent  and  ascent  are 
risky  for  a  man  afoot  and  more  so  on 
horseback,  but  the  deed  has  to  be  done. 

Just  as  the  cavalcade  starts  again  an 
old  farmer  drives  up  the  road  in  a  su- 
perannuated buggy,  stops  his  horse  and 
inquires  :  "  Hello  !  What's  up  ?  Fox 
hunt,  eh  ?  Wal !  which  way  is  he  corn- 
in'  ?  This  way,  'tother  side  the  crick  ? 
Wal,  I'll  jist  drive  up  an'  see  'em  run ! 
Ain't  seed  a  fox  hunt  fur  a  long  time  !  " 

And  down  comes  the  sapling  whip  on 
his  unlucky  horse,  which  is  startled  into 
a  flying  gallop,  and  horse  and  buggy  and 
farmer  disappear  into  the  woods,  the 
top  of  the  vehicle  rocking  like  a  ship  in 
a  storm.     He  is  making  for  the  crossing 
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to  get  a  good  view.  And  now  there 
comes  a  faint,  mellow  note  drifting  along 
on  the  breeze. 

A  field  is  crossed  at  a  rapid  canter, 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  is  reached  and 
down  go  the  horses  over  the  steep, 
rocky,  tree-cumbered  incline.  Slipping, 
sliding,  front  feet  planted  straight  down, 
rumps  almost  touching  ground,  they 
carry  their  riders  safely  to  the  bottom; 
then  up  goes  everybody  with  many  a 
jerk  and  slip,  hard  on  weak  spines,  zig- 
zagging this  way  and  that,  for  it  is  sim- 
plv  impossible  to  ride  straight  up  hill. 
When  the  top  is  reached  the  horses  pant 
and  blow  and  their  sides  are  lathered 
with  foam,  but  the  hunt  is  on  time  and 
the  fox  will  have  to  give  up  crossing 
the  creek  for  shelter. 

Louder  and  louder  grows  the  baying 
of  the  pack,  now  and  then  mingling  with 
a  note  from  the  bugle  to  gather  the 
scattered  hunters.  The  master  of  the 
hounds  is  with  the  chase  !  He  must 
have  ridden  hard,  and,  knowing  the 
country  by  heart,  has  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  trail,  else  he  could  not  have 
kept  up  in  this  rough  country. 

The  wind  whistles  keen  and  frosty 
across  the  fields,  sweeping  an  occasional 
snowflake  from  the  leaden  sky,  but  the 
hunters  neither  feel  nor  care.  They 
make  a  striking  picture  against  the  dun 
and  gray  landscape.  Not  at  all  like  the 
conventional  hunts  of  eastern  clubs,  but- 
each  man  with  trousers  tucked  into 
heavy  boots,  blue  blouse  or  short  coat 
tightly  buttoned,  an  occasional  red 
handkerchief  tied  about  the  neck,  mak- 
ing the  only  bit  of  warm  coloring  in  the 
wintry  scene.  It  is  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can, democratic  and  of  the  West.  No 
distinction  counts  here  except  hard  rid- 
ing and  enthusiasm. 

And  now  the  pack  bursts  into  one 
grand  swell  of  melody.  Fox,  hotmds 
and  master  are  coming  up  the  crest  of  a 
hill  into  full  view  for  a  moment  and 
then  dive  into  the  valley  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind. 

"Ou-oo!     Ou-oo  !     Ou-oo  !  " 

Here  they  come,  sweeping  up  again, 
the  fox  making  straight  toward  the 
waiting  horsemen  and  the  creek,  but 
they  greet  him  with  loud  yells  and  he 
swerves  and  breaks  for  a  wide  stretch  of 


stubble,  crossed  by  that  meanest  of  all 
obstacles,  a  low,  wire  fence. 

Fox  and  hounds  rush  past,  and  the 
cavalcade  gives  rein  to  the  horses  and 
away  they  go  in  wild  pursuit.  Master 
Reynard  is  dragging  his  brush,  and  it 
cannot  be  long  until  he  surrenders,  yet 
he  slips  through  the  fence  like  a  red 
cannon  ball.  The  hounds  follow  close 
and  get  many  a  cut  from  the  barbs. 

Most  of  the  hunters  make  for  a  gap, 
some  distance  to  the  right,  for  few  men 
will  dare  the  wires.  But  the  Judge  and 
the  Poet,  who  have  ridden  in  close  ri- 
valry all  day,  make  straight  at  the 
almost  invisible  obstacle.  They  shout 
and  yell  encouragement  to  their  horses, 
and  neck-and-neck  the  steeds  gather 
for  the  jump.  Down  they  go  on  their 
haunches,  then  up,  up,  to  the  lift  of  the 
bridle,  up,  up  into  the  air.  The  Judge 
clears  safely,  but  the  Poet's  animal 
touches,  and  man  and  horse  tumble  to- 
gether over  the  ground,  until  the  horse 
falls  on  top.  Only  a  moment,  then  they 
are  up  again,  horse  first,  rider  next,  the 
latter  limping  but  motioning  the  Judge 
to  ride  on.  A  tumble  in  the  field  is 
nothing,  and  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
hounds  and  see  Reynard  run,  one  would 
not  mind  a  little  damage. 

What  a  wild  ride  across  the  level, 
fenceless  field  !  What  glorious  excite- 
ment in  this  mad,  reckless  dash  after 
the  stringing,  baying  hounds  ! 

"Hi  !  hi  !  hi!  " 

A  fence  !  Under  goes  fox  ;  over  go 
hounds  and  riders.  There's  the  road, 
and  the  old  farmer  in  his  buggy,  stand- 
ing up,  yelling  and  waving  his  hands. 
Past  a  school-house,  teacher  and  chil- 
dren running  out  to  see  the  mad  chase. 

"Hi!    hi!    hi  !" 

Through  a  briar  thicket,  over  another 
low  fence  into  a  level  field.  A  ditch  ! 
Master  Fox  tumbles  into  it,  and  the 
hounds  are  on  top  of  him,  yelping  and 
fighting. 

Horses  are  thrown  on  their  haunches 
to  save  the  hounds,  the  men  jump  down, 
the  brush  is  secured. 

"  Tara,  tara,  taraliro  !  "  jubilates  the 
bugle.  The  chase  is  over,  and  slowly 
the  hunt  winds  back  to  town,  one  or  two 
riders  very  saddle-sore,  and  all  very 
happy  and  hungry. 


MALLARD    SHOOTING. 


a  rule,  good 
duck  -  shooting 
and  pleasant 
weather  do  not 
g  o  together. 
To  the  enthu- 
-  siast  over  this 
branch  of  sport 
the  howl  of  the 
first  autumnal 
storm  is  sweetest  melody,  while  driving 
snow-squalls,  fusillades  of  sleet  and  cold, 
and  white-capped  waters  are  things  of 
beauty  and  unending  joys.  The  cream 
of  fall  duck-shooting  is  usually  obtain- 
able when  the  storm -heralds  of  winter's 
close  approach  first  thresh  the  yielding 
reeds  and  weave  wreaths  of  snowy  spume 
along  the  black  rims  of  the  marshes. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  experience 
one  of  these  sudden  autumnal  storms 
during  an  outing  under  canvas  by  the 
Illinois  river. 

We  made  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois  at  the  mouth  of  Bureau  Creek, 
and  for  the  first  three  days  did  not  kill 
enough  ducks  to  supply  our  own  table. 
The  evening  of  the  third  day  was  very 
still  and  sultry.  I  never  experienced 
such  heat  so  late  in  the  year.  Just  be- 
fore dark  John  called  my  attention  to  a 
queer-looking  blackish  cloud  visible 
over  the  trees  to  the  east.  It  was  a  per- 
fect representation  in  outline  of  a  horse's 
head  and  neck>,  the  ears  pricked  for- 
ward. The  protuberance  where  the 
eye  should  have  been,  the  wide-spread- 
ing nostril  and  the  open  mouth  were  all 
there.  In  the  fast  gathering  twilight 
it  looked  like  some  uncanny  thing  sit- 
ting in  the  tree-tops. 

There  was  that  indescribable  feeling 
in  the  air  that  warns  of  the  approach  of 
a  storm.  Before  turning  in  for  the 
night  we  spread  the  tent  fly  and  gave 
every  stake  an  extra  tap  with  the  axe. 
It  was  well  we  took  these  precautions, 
for  within  an  hour  we  were  awakened 
by  one  of  the  worst  winds  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  be  out  in.  Our  tent  threat- 
ened every  minute  to  be  beaten  flat  or 
carried  away.  The  guy  ropes  strained 
and  cracked,  and  leaves  and  branches 
beat  against  the  canvas  like  hail. 

Luckily  for  us  we  had  pitched  the 
tent  in  the  midst  of  a  bunch  of  maple 


saplings.  These  served  as  a  partial 
windbreak,  for  had  we  received  the  full 
force  of  the  blow  our  tent  would  have 
gone  in  a  twinkling.  We  could  hear 
the  big  trees  going  down  on  all  sides. 
One  giant  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek 
fell  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  bridged 
the  creek,  and  its  top  branches  just 
scraped  our  canvas.  The  way  we  got 
out  of  that  tent  would  have  made  a  cat 
green  with  envy.  After  a  while  I  vent- 
ured back,  lit  the  lantern,  and  we 
started  to  save  our  outfit.  The  sheet- 
iron  camp  stove  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  ditto  our  lightest  boat,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  turned  over  beside 
the  tent.  We  found  them,  one  hundred 
yards  away,  stopped  in  their  flight  by  a 
patch  of  tall  weeds.  The  stove  was 
considerably  battered,  but  still  service- 
able, and  the  boat  was  not  injured  in 
the  least.  The  worst  of  the  wind  had 
passed  and  we  felt  safe. 

Far  off  to  the  southward  there  was  a 
great  play  of  lightning,  and  now  and 
then  the  sound  of  distant  thunder.  A 
few  warning  drops  sent  us  to  the  tent, 
and  then  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  downpour  continued  all  the  next 
day.  The  creek  became  a  raging  tor- 
rent, and  the  river  rose  rapidly.  We 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  around  in  the 
tent,  and  keep  up  a  good  fire  to  drive 
out  the  dampness.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  I  donned  a  rubber  coat 
and  hip  waders,  and  tramped  through 
the  wet  weeds  and  over  fallen  trees  to 
Miller's  Slough,  to  see  what  the  pros- 
pects were  for  duck.  There  was  not 
one  in  sight  ;  but  the  wind  was  shifting 
into  the  north  and  it  was  growing  colder, 
fast.  I  knew  that  such  weather  must 
send  some  fowl  down  before  many 
hours. 

As  I  was  entering  the  little  bunch  of 
saplings  about  the  tent,  a  flock  of  mal- 
lard passed  over,  going  up  the  river. 
At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  rattling 
as  of  falling  shot  on  the  leaves  at  my 
feet  ;  the  rain  was  changing  into  sleet. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon we  sat  in  the  tent  and  watched 
the  flight  of  mallard.  At  first  they 
seemed  to  want  to  alight  in  a  bend  of 
the  river  below  us,  but  before  dusk  they 
settled  down  to  a  steady  flight  up  the 
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river,  passing  out  of  sight  behind  the 
big  trees  on  Coleman's  shore.  I  knew 
they  had  found  a  feeding  place  and 
were  hurrying  to  refresh  themselves 
after  their  battle  with  the  storm. 

When  I  awoke  at  dawn  and  took  a 
look  at  the  weather,  I  started  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  ghostly  but  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  landscape  in  the  dim 
light.  Before  me  was  a  tableau  of 
fairy  land,  red  light  and  all.  Every 
blade  of  grass,  every  weed,  every  branch 
was  covered  with  a  crystallization  of 
what  at  first  sight  looked  like  pink 
snow.  I  cast  my  eyes  upward  and  the 
phenomenon  was  explained  at  once. 
Directly  above  was  a  bright  red  cloud, 
and  it  was  the  reflection  from  this  that 
cast  such  a  beautiful  tint  on  the  snow- 
covered  foliage  and  whitened  ground. 
The  sky  to  the  east  was  clear  and  glow- 
ing with  the  redness  reflected  by  the 
cloud.  By  the  time  John  had  responded 
to  a  call  the  delicate  light  began  to  die. 

We  hurried  through  breakfast,  for  the 
duck  were  early  astir,  and  we  could 
hear  flock  after  flock  passing.  John 
took  the  light  boat  and  a  dozen  decoys, 
and  started  for  the  rice-patch  at  the 
upper  end  of  Miller's.  I  was  determined 
to  follow  the  flight  I  had  marked  the 
evening  before,  up  the  river,  and  see  if  I 
could  not  locate  the  birds. 

Pulling  steadily  along  against  the 
stiff  current,  I  watched  flock  after  flock 
as  they  passed  over.  They  took  the 
same  course  as  the  flocks  seen  the  even- 
ing before.  My  first  opinion  was  that 
they  were  alighting  in  Coleman's  Lake, 
but  I  soon  saw  that  they  went  some  dis- 
tance beyond,  just  where  I  could  not 
tell,  as  the  heavy  timber  intervened. 
When  I  thought  I  was  about  opposite 
the  place,  I  landed,  pulled  up  my  boat 
and  started  to  investigate. 

In  two  minutes  I  was  standing  on  top 
of  the  high  bank,  and  gazing  at  a  glo- 
rious sight.  Next  to  the  low  willows 
that  lined  the  top  of  the  river  bank  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  straggling  corn.  Be- 
yond this  in  a  slight  depression  of  the 
ground  was  a  patch  of  about  ten  acres 
of  buckwheat,  full  of  smart-weed.  The 
owner  had  evidently  thought  it  would 
not  pay  to  cut  and  thresh  such  a  dirty 
crop,  and  had  left  it  standing.  The 
water  from  Coleman's  had  backed  up 
and  flooded  these  ten  acres  about  a  foot 
deep.  Duck-shooters  may  guess  what  a 
chance   such  a  feeding-ground  offered. 


I  never  saw  as  many  duck  crowded 
into  so  small  a  space.  They  were  literally 
piling  on  top  of  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness to  get  at  the  food.  '  So  numerous 
were  they  and  so  closely  packed  that  at 
times  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  the  movement 
necessary  to  find  the  sunken  grain.  I 
had  hoped  to  find  them  but  had  not 
expected  such  a  sight  as  this. 

For  some  time  I  stood  watching  them  ; 
but  the  hunting  instinct  soon  aroused 
me  to  action,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to 
get  my  boat,  decoys,  etc.,  across  the  nar- 
row strip  of  land  and  into  the  field. 

The  first  few  strokes  of  the  oars  routed 
out  hundreds  of  mallard,  many  of  them 
presenting  tempting  chances  as  they 
made  off,  but  I  forbore  shooting  and 
pulled  steadily  forward  to  a  space  of 
open  water  where  the  wind  had  flat- 
tened the  grain.  Throwing  out  my  de- 
coys so  that  they  would  float  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  best  cover,  I  forced  my 
boat  into  a  clump  of  weeds,  and,  bending 
a  few  of  them  down  over  the  gunwales, 
had  a  passable  blind.  I  was  occupied 
probably  ten  minutes  making  my  prep- 
arations, and  in  that  time  I  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  moment  when  I 
could  not  have  had  a  shot.  I  stepped 
out  of  the  boat  and  stood  beside  it, 
opened  my  shell-box  and  laid  it  on  the 
seat  in  front  of  me.  While  doing  this, 
I  kept  my  eye  on  a  flock  of  six  or  eight 
mallard  that  were  slowly  beating  up 
against  the  wind,  and  seemed  bent  on 
investigating  my  decoys.  They  came 
close  in  and  hovered.  I  pulled  on  a 
big  green-headed  fellow,  and  the  charge 
of  heavy  shot  knocked  the  life  out  of 
him  at  once.  My  second  barrel  caught 
another  that  was  climbing  up  against 
the  wind  almost  directly  overhead,  and 
he  fell  dead  almost  into  the  boat.  The 
air  was  black  with  duck  roused  by 
the  two  shots,  the  noise  of  their  beat- 
ing wings  sounding  like  the  roar  of 
wind  through  tall  timber.  For  all  of 
ten  minutes  I  shot  as  fast  as  I  could 
reload,  picking  the  nearest  birds.  Some- 
times I  knocked  down  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  and  once  four  mallard  tum- 
bled together  from  a  big  flock. 

Usually,  after  getting  duck  up  from 
a  place  like  that  and  firing  two  or 
three  shots  as  they  circle  about,  they 
leave  the  vicinity  in  a  few  moments, 
and  the  shooter  has  to  wait  some  time 
before  they  return.  But  this  time  proved 
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an  exception,  the  whole  community  of 
them  seemed  crazy  to  get  back  into  that 
luscious  buckwheat. 

Time  and  time  again,  after  seeing 
their  companions  fall,  they  beat  up 
against  the  wind  in  huge  flocks,  and 
bravely  returned  to  the  charge.  Num- 
bers of  them  dropped  out  of  range  at 
the  end  of  the  field,  but  the  majority 
swung  in  close  enough  for  a  shot,  and 
the  report  would  start  them  all  mov- 
ing again.  Almost  half  of  the  duck  I 
killed  that  day  were  shot,  during  the 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  that  they  were 
maneuvering  in  this  manner. 

But  such  suicidal  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  as  wary  a  duck  as  the  mallard 
could  not  last,  and  soon  scattered  flocks 
were  moving  up  the  river  with  the  gale. 
I  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  they  would  return,  ma3^be  fifteen 
minutes,  maybe  half  an  hour.  During 
the  lull  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
cripples.  Catching  sight  of  a  winged 
one  sneaking  through  the  weeds  I  shot 
it.  1  had  hardly  closed  my  gun  before 
there  was  a  gentle  whewing  of  wings 
overhead,  and  two  black  duck  made  a 
beautiful  circle  and  drew  into  the  de- 
coys. As  they  were  rare  in  this  region 
I  was  anxious  to  secure  them  both.  By 
a  lucky  shot  as  they  crossed  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  both  fall. 

There  was  now  not  a  live  duck  in 
sight.  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  fill 
and  light  my  pipe,  something  I  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  do.  While  trying  to  get 
a  match  to  burn  I  was  startled  by  the 
whistle  of  a  teal  and  two  green  wings 
dropped  into  the  water  I  grabbed  my 
gun  and  made  a  beautiful  double  as  they 
were  rushing  away,  low  down  over  the 
water.  I  had  been  shooting  remarkably 
well  but  this  double  capped  the  climax. 
I  felt  that  I  was  becoming  conceited. 
The  feeling  was  shortlived.  A  solitary 
mallard  came  flying  up  the  river  and, 
seeing  my  decoys,  set  his  wings  and 
came  swinging  down.  Just  as  I  straight- 
ened up  to  shoot  he  jumped  and  com- 
menced climbing  up  against  the  wind 
directly  overhead.  Any  boy  would 
have  been  sure  of  that  duck.  So  was  I 
when  I  pulled,  but,  at  the  report  he 
kicked  out  his  red  legs  in  derision  and 
went  skimming  away. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  the 
duck  began  to  return  in  earnest,  and 
for  a  while  I  was  kept  busy.  They 
came  back  from  over  the  woods  in  the 


direction  of  De  Pue,  where  undoubtedly 
the  main  body  of  them  had  settled 
down  on  the  open  water  of  the  lake. 
Although  they  were  more  wary  than  at 
first,  and  more  given  to  circling  before 
drawing  in,  I  did  pretty  well.  At  one 
time  I  had  thought  that  John,  whose 
gun  I  had  heard  several  times  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  would  hear  the 
constant  pounding  in  my  direction,  and 
join  me.  But  I  remembered  that  the 
wind  was  carrying  the  sound  of  my 
shots  straight  away  from  him. 

How  often,  when  putting  my  hand  in 
my  shell  box  for  more  cartridges,  and 
feeling  the  bottom  plainer  and  plainer 
every  time,  did  I  think  of  the  two  hun- 
dred beautifully  loaded  shells  lying  idle 
in  the  tent.  The  inevitable  came  at 
last.  After  quite  a  hot  engagement 
with  a  flurry  of  teal  I  found  that  all  my 
box  contained  was  one  cartridge  that 
had  missed  fire  earlier  in  the  day.  At 
the  same  instant  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  flock  of  mallard  drawing  in.  I 
hastily  slipped  in  the  miss-fire  cartridge 
and  pulled  when  the  flock  was  well 
within  range.  A  dull  click  was  the  only 
response.  I  had  not  made  enough 
movement  to  alarm  them,  and  they 
dropped  into  the  water  near  the  decoys. 
I  opened  the  gun,  turned  the  cartridge, 
and  tried  it  again  at  them  on  the  water. 
This  time,  to  my  surprise,  it  exploded, 
and  I  killed  two,  badly  crippled  a  third, 
and  knocked  the  head  off  of  one  of  my 
decoys. 

My  fun  was  now  over.  It  was  four 
o'clock,  and  the  ducks  were  coming 
back  in  almost  a  continuous  stream. 
The  situation  was  exasperating.  I  had 
not  time  to  go  to  camp  for  shells  and 
return  before  dark,  and  the  next  day  we 
were  to  start  for  home.  I  suppose  I 
should  have  felt  satisfied  though,  for  I 
picked  up  sixt)^-one  duck,  three-qiiarters 
of  which  were  mallard.  In  addition  to 
these  a  number  of  wounded  duck  had 
undoubtedly  skulked  away  in  the  weeds. 

I  reached  camp  at  dusk  and  found 
John  in  with  thirteen  mallard  to  his 
credit.  To  say  he  was  surprised  at  my 
bag  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 

The  next  day  the  river  was  booming, 
it  having  risen  nearly  six  feet  in  two 
days.  On  our  way  up  we  looked  into 
the  buckwheat  patch,  and  found  it  un- 
der about  five  feet  of  water.  Except 
for  a  few  blue  bills  and  red  heads,  the 
place  was  deserted. 


THE  STAGE  DRIVER'S  STORY, 


BY    SARGENT    ROBIE. 


THE  up  stage  was  ready  to  start, 
and  I  was  about  to  take  my  seat 
inside,  when  the  driver  leaned 
over  the  wheel  and  said,  "Yer 
can  ride  with  me  if  yer  like  ;  ye'll  be 
kinder  lonesome  inside  with  them  mail 
bags.  We'll  run  light  to  the  Crossin', 
where  I  reckon  Joe  Benson  and  his 
woman  will  come  'long  with  us  to  Freeze- 
out."  And  as  I  swung  myself  up  be- 
side him  he  added,  "  I  dropped  'um  yes- 
terday on  the  down  trip  to  get  a  wash- 
tub  and  a  wringer  at  the  store.  Joe  had 
forgot  to  lay  them  things  in  afore  he 
got  married  last  week.  He'd  always 
done  his  washin'  in  the  creek  and 
wrung  it  out  by  hand.  His  woman 
is  mighty  smart  though,  but  I  reckon 
the  creek  wan't  handy  enough  fer  her." 
A  tightening  of  the  lines,  a  swing  of 
the  long  lash,  and  we  were  off  up  the 
long,  dusty  street  of  a  little  Western 
town  that  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Rockies,  and  far  enough  from  the  rail- 
road to  have  about  it  a  gleam  of  those 
wild,  free  days  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Out  into  the  sage  brush  and  hills  we 
rode,  along  a  wide  and  wheel-marked 
trail  that  for  years  had  wound  and 
twisted  over  hills  and  across  narrow 
valleys.  Its  ruts  are  grass-grown  now, 
and  here  and  there  the  prairie  dog  has 
made  his  mounded  home,  where  not  so 
very  long  ago  there  rolled  long  strings 
of  wagons,  drawn  by  slow  oxen,  beside 
which  walked  loud-voiced  and  sunburnt 
men. 

Swift-rolling  coaches  had  made  quick 
time  over  that  old  road,  with  passenger 
list  well  filled,  and  in  the  boot  rich 
treasures  from  the  mines.  But  all  that 
is  remembrance  of  other  days.  Now  a 
wabbling,  jumping  "  jerky "  does  the 
stage  work  for  the  line,  and  the  once 
trail- weary  emigrant,  the  ranchman  of 
to-day,  does  the  freighting  himself  from 
the  railroad  town. 

At  the  foot  of  a  long  hill  the  driver 
pulled  up  his  team  a  moment,  where  a 
low  log-house,  roomy  and  home-like, 
stood  among  shading  cottonwoods. 
Down  the  path  from  the  wide-open 
door  a  woman  hurried  to  the  coach  and 
handed  a  package  to  the  driver. 

"Will  you  leave  that,  Jim,  at  the 
Crossing,    with   the   stock   tender,    and 


ask  him  to  give  it  to  the  driver  of  the 
Cooley  River  stage,  and  for  him  to  leave 
it  at  the  Ford  Store  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  the  driver.  "  How's 
Sam,  to-day  ? " 

"  Oh,  he's  better."  As  she  turned 
toward  the  house  she  called  back,  "  I 
reckon  he'll  be  out  to-morrow." 

As  we  went  slowly  up  the  hill  the 
driver  turned  to  me  and  asked  : 

"  Did  yer  notice  that  woman  ?  " 

I  had  been  thinking  when  he  spoke 
of  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  wondering 
where  I  had  seen  eyes  like  those  before. 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  noticed  her  ;  what 
of  it  ? " 

He  flipped  his  whip-lash  at  a  blue 
horse-fly  that  buzzed  about  the  team 
and  then  said  slowly :  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  woman  I  would  not  be 
driving  stage  to-day,  for  my  bones 
would  be  moldering  in  the  sod,  and  I 
reckon  my  scalp  would  be  hanging  in 
some  smoky  teepee,  a  reminder  of  other 
days  to  some  blasted  Injun." 

Like  a  flash  there  came  to  me  the 
remembrance  of  another  ride  of  long 
ago,  of  a  bounding,  swinging  coach, 
filled  with  men  with  white,  set  faces,  of 
heart-stopping  yells,  of  half -naked  In- 
dians, the  crack  of  guns,  and  the  singing 
whiz  of  arrows  ;  and  amid  it  all  of  a 
young,  smooth-cheeked  girl,  with  ccld, 
pale  face,  and  loose  flying  dark  brown 
hair  that  twined  around  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  while  with  large  blue  eyes 
fixed  straight  ahead  she  guided  the 
running  horses  with  her  strong,  brown 
hands. 

"  If  you'd  like  to  hear  a  story, 
stranger,  of  a  run  I  made  from  Big 
Sandy  to  South-Pass  City,  somethin' 
like  twenty  years  ago,  I'll  tell  yer  ;  and 
how  that  woman  saved  my  life  and  a 
stage  full  of  passengers.  But  afore  I 
begin  I'll  water  the  team  at  yonder 
creek,  for  its  goin'  to  be  hot  to-day,  and 
that's  the  last  water  atween  here  an'  the 
crossin'.  " 

I  told  him  that  I  should  like  to  hear 
his  story,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  I  had 
ridden  with  him  on  that  run.  I  held 
my  peace  that  I  might  hear  the  story 
as  he  would  tell  it,  feeling  that  as  we 
jogged  along  through  that  quiet  country 
there  would  be  a  charm  about  it,  a  flavor 
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of  days  forever  gone.  Twenty  years 
or  more  had  passed  since  we  rode  to- 
gether, and  had  not  that  woman  brought 
up  memories  of  the  past,  I  should  never 
have  recognized  his  tanned  and  wrinkled 
face. 

"  Stagin'  in  them  days,  stranger,  was 
st agin';  'taint  like  it  is  to-day.  A  stage 
now  ain't  much  more  than  a  'commoda- 
tion  wagon, but  in  them  days  it  was  differ- 
ent, I  can  tell  yer.  I  was  drivin'  then 
on  the  Big  Sandy  division,  and  always 
had  a  load  on  the  old  Concord.  I  used 
to  leave  Big  Sandy  at  six  a.  m.,  -and  was 
due  at  South  Pass  for  supper.  South 
Pass  in  them  days  was  a  lively  camp, 
and  a  sending  south  a  heap  of  dust,  but 
she's  dead  now.  The  little  creek  that 
used  to  wash  along  through  sluice  boxes 
is  a  windin'  down  the  gulch  'neath  wil- 
lows and  brush  now,  and  the  sluice 
boxes  are  rottin'  on  the  hill-side.  I  was 
through  there  last  summer,  and  it  made 
me  feel  old  to  see  the  old  town  all  gone 
to  seed,  to  see  the  stores  and  houses  a 
standin'  there  with  windows  gone  and 
the  wind  a  blowin*  through  the  wide 
open  doors.  Some  of  the  store  signs 
still  hang  on  their  rusty  hooks  with  their 
letters  'most  washed  out  by  the  rain. 
A  few  old  timers  wander  around  the 
empty  streets,  a  livin'  on  hope  and  a 
holdin'  on  to  the  holes  that  they  have 
dug  up  on  the  hill-side.  Some  day  when 
a  railroad  reaches  that  little  gulch  she'll 
wake  up,  and  those  old  men  who  sun 
themselves  on  the  whittled  benches  will 
say  :  '  What  did  I  tell  yer  ?  we're  in  it 
agin.' 

"  Well,  I  left  Big  Sandy  one  August 
mornin'  on  time,  with  the  stage  full  of 
passengers,  four  miners  inside,  a  gam- 
bler and  a  tenderfoot  on  top,  and  'long 
side  me,  Belle  Jackson,  old  Jackson's 
girl,  that  kep'  the  hardware  store  at  the 
Pass.  Belle  wan't  over  fifteen,  and  the 
prettiest  girl  I  ever  see,  with  great  big 
blue  eyes  that  made  yer  think  of  flowers 
bloomin',  and  when  she'd  laugh  they'd 
fill  right  up  with  fun  and  overflow  till 
her  rosy  cheeks  would  tipple  and  yer'd 
see  between  her  bright  red  lips  her 
white,  even  teeth  a  shinin'.  I  tell  yer, 
we  fellers  used  to  like  to  take  her  down 
the  line  a  visitin',  for  the  day  never 
seemed  so  long  when  she  was  on  the 
seat. 

"  It  was  a  mighty  hot,  sultry  day,  but 
we  rolled  right  along,  a  changin'  horses 
at  every  station,  and  about  noon  pulled 


into  Alkalie.  There  we  had  thirty-five 
minutes  to  stretch  our  legs  and  sample 
old  man  Bean's  dust  wash  and  his  din- 
ner. 

"As  we  pulled  out,  a  feller  rode  in 
across  the  big  greasewood  flat,  his 
little  cayuse  a  breathin'  hard  and  'bout 
done  for,  and  pullin'  up  'long  side  of 
the  coach  said,  'Yer  fellers  want  to 
keep  yer  eyes  open  for  Injuns,  the  Ban- 
nocks are  on  this  side  of  the  mountains. 
I  see  'em  this  mornin'  a  stringin'  through 
the  upper  pass.  They  haven't  any 
women  along,  and  they're  painted  for 
the  war-path,  so  look  out.'  Well,  when  I 
heard  that  I  did  some  mighty  good 
thinkin',  and  I  said  to  Belle,  '  You'd  bet- 
ter stay  here  at  Alkalie  with  the  Beans, 
and  come  up  with  Uncle  Sam's  troops 
that  are  at  Fort  Bridger.  They'll  be  apt 
to  be  here  about  Monday.'  But  she  give 
one  of  her  laughs  and  said  she  guessed 
the  stage  and  seven  men  was  as  safe  as 
Bean's,  and  she  would  take  her  chances. 
Then  the  miners  inside  said  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  Injuns  would  get  down 
as  far  as  the  stage  road  that  day,  and  if 
they  did  attack  the  coach  they'd  find 
them  ready,  and  with  that  I  threw  off 
the  brake  and  swung  across  the  creek. 

"  The  tenderfoot  had  a  spy-glass,  and 
he  kept  it  a  shiftin'  from  one  hill-top  to 
another  whenever  we'd  see  anything  a 
movin',  but  it  was  always  some  long- 
legged  antelope  that  was  grazin'  on  the 
brown  grass.  As  the  hours  went  by, 
and  the  sun  kep'  gettin'  lower  down  to- 
ward the  mountain  tops  we  began  to  say 
to  each  other  that  it  was  only  a  scare,  and 
for  that  day  we  were  safe  ;  but  we  were 
a  little  too  sure. 

"  We  had  changed  horses  for  the  last 
time,  and  was  well  along  on  the  home 
stretch,  rollin'  over  a  low  table  country, 
with  a  long  line  of  hills  off  to  our  right. 
We  could  see  the  Buttes  above  South 
Pass,  and  it  was  only  a  short  four  miles 
over  a  straight,  wide  road,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  sag,  to  the  Gulch,  where  the 
road  wound  down  a  steep  grade  into  the 
city. 

"  Everybody  had  talked  themselves 
down  to  silence,  and  I  fer  one  had  for- 
got Injuns,  and  was  thinkin'  of  supper, 
when  Belle  suddenly  said,  '  Oh,  Jim, 
look  yonder,  ain't  them  Injuns  ? '  I  gave 
one  look  off  to.  the  right,  where  the  low 
hills  stretched  back  to  the  timbered 
mountains,  and  I  see  ridin'  down  on  us 
some  twenty  of  them,  lyin'  low  down  on 
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their  horses'  necks  and  spreadin'  out 
through  the  scrubby  sage  brush.  I  give 
a  yell  to  the  passengers,  jerked  up  the 
boot,  and  told  Belle  to  crawl  down  into 
it.  I  gathered  up  my  lines,  and  sent  the 
long  lash  a  circlin'  round  the  leaders' 
ears.  The  horses  went  straight  up 
into  the  air  and  struck  the  ground  a 
runnin'.  I  heard  the  tenderfoot  give  a 
yell  as  the  old  stage  rocked  and  bound- 
ed on  its  leather  springs,  and  I  reckoned 
he  mighty  near  slid  off ;  but  when  I 
looked  back,  he  and  the  gambler 
were  flat,  and  a  gettin'  out  their  guns. 

"  I'll  never  ferget  how  them  devils 
looked  as  they  rode  down  on  us  with 
their  legs  pressed  hard  agin  ther 
horses,  and  ther  naked  bodies  all  streak- 
ed with  paint.  But  we  didn't  have 
much  time  to  size  them  up  afore  they 
were  on  us.  The  stage  horses  were 
runnin'  hard,  but  them  Injuns  on  ther 
war  horses  could  ride  all  round  us.  As 
they  come  up  a  spreadin'  out  and  lyin' 
low  on  ther  horses'  backs,  they  let  out  a 
whoopin'yell  that  made  me  feel  as  if  every 
drop  of  my  blood  was  ice,  and  the  whole 
of  it  was  a  slidin'  down  along  my  back- 
bone. And  just  as  they  let  out  that  whoop 
they  sent  ther  arrows  singin'  through 
the  air,  and  the  passengers  turned  loose 
upon  them  with  ther  guns.  Alongside 
of  that  swingin'  coach  they  rode,  and 
about  all  of  'em  pulls  away  at  me,  for  I 
reckon  ther  idea  was  to  knock  me  off 
the  coach  and  head  the  runnin'  team 
out  into  the  hills.  If  they'd  done  it, 
why  that  would  have  ended  us,  all  but 
Belle  ;  I  reckon  they'd  taken  her  back 
across  the  range. 

"  In  that  first  shower  of  arrows  the 
tenderfoot  and  gambler  and  myself  were 
hit,  the  gambler  through  the  back,  and 
he  in  his  agony  strugglin'  to  reach  the 
feathered  stick  rolled  off  the  coach,  and 
that  finished  him.  An  arrow  just  missed 
the  tenderfoot's  side  and  buried  its 
jagged  flint  into  his  arm  and  hung  there, 
while  he  lay  back  on  the  stage  top  a 
groanin'.  I  was  knocked  back  agin  the 
seat  with  two  of  ther  cussed  sticks  a 
hangin'  into  me,  but  only  one  had  done 
much  damage,  and  that  had  sunk  into 
my  shoulder  to  the  bone,  and  the  pain 
and  agony  was  so  great  that  I  laid  back 
faintin'  like.  All  that  saved  the  lines 
from  slidin'  over  underneath  the 
wheelers'  heels  was  the  turn  I  had  round 
the  wrist.  How  them  Injuns  whooped 
when  they  saw  what  they  had  done  !     I 


thought  that  all  was  over  for  us,  when 
I  see  them  close  round  that  boundin', 
rollin'  coach.  I  was  as  helpless  as  a 
child  and  sot  there  a  waitin'  while  my 
eyes  rolled  off  to  the  Buttes  above  the 
Pass.  I  could  see  where  the  road  ended 
on  the  grade.  Another  ten  minutes 
and  we  should  be  safe,  but  already  the 
team  was  swingin'  from  the  road. 

"  I  tried  to  lift  my  hands  to  guide  'em, 
but  I  couldn't,  and  shut  my  eyes  that  I 
might  not  see  those  painted  devils,  and 
sorter  waited  for'  the  end,  when  I  heard 
Belle  speak  :  '  Say,  Jim,  are  yer  hit  ?  I 
thought  I  heard  yer  groanin'.'  Some- 
how, I  had  fergot  the  girl  just  then,  and 
I  answered,  sort  of  jerky-like,  for  I  was 
sufferin'  bad  :  '  God  pity  yer,  Belle.  I 
can't  hold  the  lines  no  longer,  and  the 
team's  losing  the  road.' 

"  When  she  heard  that,  she  made  one 
spring  and  was  on  the  seat,  and,  reachin' 
over,  pulled  the  lines  from  off  my  wrist, 
and  then  she  straightened  up  and  pulled 
the  leaders  back,  and  then,  holdin'  the 
lines  all  in  a  bunch  in  her  left  hand,  she 
struck  the  wheelers  with  the  whip. 
That  saved  us.  As  we  bumped  and 
rocked  once  more  straight  up  the 
road,  with  Belle  a-guidin'  of  the  lead- 
ers, I  see  a  line  of  whites  a-ridin' 
out  of  the  Gulch,  with  Belle's  father 
in  the  lead.  They'd  heard  the  shoot- 
in',  and  had  come  in  the  nick  of 
time.  The  Injuns  saw  them,  too,  and 
checked  their  horses,  and,  with  a  part- 
ing yell  and  a  scatterin'  shower  of 
arrows,  struck  back  into  the  mountains. 
Those  horses  dragged  the  stage  right  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  steep  grade 
afore  the  riding  whites  could  stop  'em, 
and  then  Belle,  her  little  hands  all 
chafed  by  the  lines,  and  her  arms  lame 
from  the  pullin'  team,  dropped  into 
her  father's  arms.  Nothin'  was  too 
good  fer  that  girl  when  I  told  how  she 
straightened  out  the  leaders. 

"Well,  stranger,"  the  driver  of  the  up 
stage  said,  as  he  finished  his  story,  "  that 
woman  yer  see  back  yonder  was  the  girl, 
and  Sam  Goodman  was  in  luck  when  he 
got  her.  Yer  may  think  that  story  ain't 
true,  but  yer  can  bet  yer  life  it  is." 

Then,  as  we  turned  down  the  lane  to 
the  Crossing,  I  pulled  up  my  coat  and 
showed  him  a  scar,  deep  and  long  ;  and 
took  from  my  pocket  a  chipped  and 
polished  arrow-head. 

Jim  nearly  dropped  his  lines.  "  Well, 
I  be  hanged  !    You  were  the  tenderfoot !" 
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T  is  with  many  mis- 
givings that  I  write 
on  "Training  for 
Football,"  because 
my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  based  on  long  and 
practical  experience,  are  radi- 
cally different  from  the  methods 
practiced  at  preparatory  schools 
and  the  largest  colleges.  The 
prevailing  idea  of  those  who 
shape  the  policy  of  football 
coaching  seems  to  be  that  the 
more  hard  work  the  team  does,  from 
day  to  day,  the  better  football  it  will 
be  able  to  play  on  a  given  date. 
The  general  physical  condition  of  the 
men  is  quite  subordinated,  even  if  it 
enters  the  minds  of  the  coachers  at  all. 
By  this  I  mean  the  all-round  good  con- 
dition that  comes  from  a  judicious 
amount  of  exercise  that  makes  a  man 
eat  well,  sleep  well,  and  feel  good  with 
himself  and  those  about  him.  Some- 
times, a  week  or  two  before  the  big 
game,  the  team  is  found  overworked. 
Then  the  players  are  given  a  let 
up.  This  seems  too  much  like  get- 
ting a  man  ill  in  order  to  cure 
him.  He  is  the  better  for  the  rest, 
but  not  so  good  as  if  he  had  never  been 
carried  to  the  point  of  needing  it.  I 
admit  that  the  length  of  time  necessary, 
each  day,  to  teach  a  man  the  game  of 
football  is  long,  and  it  may  be  too  long 
for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  his  best  physical  condition  ;  yet  I 
hold  that  a  man  played  so  long  each 
day  that  he  feels  tired  all  the  time,  and 
has  to  force  himself  into  his  football  suit, 
will  not  absorb  so  much  of  the  coach- 
ing as  a  fresh  man.  He  will  not  be  keen 
to  grasp  the  situation  to  accomplish  a 
play,  and  his  physical  condition  is  un- 
favorable to  rapid  work.  I  would  pre- 
fer men  who  knew  less  football  but 
were  strong  and  active.  The  problem 
is  to  develop  the  highest  physical  con- 
dition consistent  with  a  thorough  learn- 
ing of  the  game.  The  method  is  by 
keeping  the  mean. 

All  who  have  made  the  least  study  of 
physical  training  know  that  too  much 
long  work  makes  men  slow,  just  as  too 


much  fast  work  will.  The  coachers  on 
a  football  field  work  almost  as  hard  as 
the  players  themselves.  Hence  their 
judgment  in  the  amount  of  work  doing, 
or  how  the  team  is  standing  it,  is  not 
likely  to  be  good.  Someone  on  the  out- 
side, who  makes  a  study  of  condition, 
could  observe  much  better  and  be  better 
qualified  to  pass  an  opinion. 

The  coachers  in  a  practice  game  are 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle  as  much  as 
the  players  ;  a  play  does  not  work  well, 
the  coachers  lose  their  tempers  and 
abuse  the  players,  who  get  angry ; 
everybody  ditto.  As  a  result,  practice 
intended  to  last  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  is  prolonged  to  an  hour. 
The  next  day  the  coachers,  without 
considering  the  hard  work  of  the  day 
before,  are  surprised  to  find  the  team 
slow.  The  chances  are  they  will  con- 
sider the  team  lazy  or  short  of  work, 
and  will  repeat  their  error  by  extending 
the  practice.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch, 
but  happens  repeatedly  on  every  foot- 
ball field.  Men  whose  judgment  would 
usually  be  considered  good  seem  to 
lose  it  when  they  get  mixed  up  with 
"  through  the  center  "  and  "  round  the 
end  "  plays.  If  they  had  a  saw-mill  run 
by  water,  and  wanted  to  saw  to-mor- 
row, they  would  know  better  than  to 
use  all  the  water  in  the  pond  to-day, 
for  the  pond  cannot  fill  during  a  night. 
Yet  they  play  their  team  all  out  each 
day,  leaving  no  reserve  strength  and 
nerve  force  to  help  recuperation  at 
night.  It  is  no  wonder  the  month  of 
November  sees  a  lot  of  used-up  players. 
The  tired  player  is  the  most  likely  to 
get  injured.  Football  is  a  good  game 
for  men  properly  trained.  The  great 
bane  of  the  game  is  overtraining. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  article  will 
have  much  influence  with  those  who 
have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  the 
regular  way  of  working  football  teams. 
Having  had  to  do,  when  playing,  with 
elevens  that  won,  naturally  the  style  of 
work  then  done  is  followed  by  them. 
They  never  think  that  their  team  won 
in  spite  of  its  training,  instead  of  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  that  probably  the  other 
team  was  trained  just  as  badly.     It  is 
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with  the  younger  fellows  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  that  I  hope  to  have 
some  influence.  They  do  each  day 
twice  the  amount  of  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  get  them  into  their  best  con- 
ditions. They  do  not  like  so  much  hard 
work,  but  do  it  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  proper  thing  and  because  it 
is  done  at  college,  where  the  man  who 
can  stand  the  greatest  amount  of  abuse 
without  grumbling  is  the  best  fellow. 

Football  cannot  be  played  properly, 
either  in  a  match  or  in  practice,  with- 
out hard,  fast  play  all  the  time.  Any 
attempt  to  loaf,  or  let  up,  during  the 
play,  either  by  an  individual  or  a  team, 
is  at  once  frowned  upon  and  very  prop- 
erly  so.  Hence  every  day's  practice  is 
like  a  trial,  and  what  would  be  thought 
of  a  trainer  who  gave  his  crew,  runners, 
walkers,  or  jumpers,  a  trial  six  days  in 
the  week,  or  who  gave  his  horses  miles 
and  repeat  day  after  day  ?  These  men 
would  tell  you  it  would  slow  them,  throw 
them  off  their  feed  and  have  other  un- 
desirable results.  Yet  this  is  what  is 
done  with  most  of  the  football  elevens 
every  autumn. 

Such  excessive  and  continuous  work 
in  football  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  have 
seen  a  team  picked  from  one  of  our 
largest  colleges,  with  the  best  coaching 
procurable  and  trained  on  the  killing 
process  for  six  weeks,  take  two  half- 
hour  halves  to  score  twice  against  an 
athletic  club  team  which  only  got  to- 
gether for  practice  twice  a  week.  It  is 
true  that  they  had  a  game  with  some 
outside  eleven  every  Saturday,  but  they 
never  had  a  second  eleven  to  practice 
against,  and  some  of  the  players  on  this 
team  were  not  thought  good  enough  to 
play  on  the  above  'Varsity  eleven.  It 
is  not  so  very  many  years  since  the  men 
training  for  the  eleven  of  one  of  our 
largest  preparatory  schools,  ate  raw 
meat  because  they  thought  it  would 
give  them  better  wind. 

Within  a  few  years  the  captain  of  the 
eleven  of  one  of  our  largest  colleges 
told  me  that  he  played  his  men  two  or 
three  hours  the  first  day.  He  knew  it 
would  make  them  sore  and  stiff,  but  the 
idea  was  to  toughen  them  and  to  show 
them  right  at  the  start  that  the  game 
was  no  child's  play.  At  another  large 
college,  in  ten  days  after  college  opened 
not  one  man  of  the  first  eleven  was  able 
to  play  owing  to  injuries.  Many  of  these 
could   be    directly   traced   to  too  hard 


and  long  continued  work,  but  most, 
perhaps,  to  the  "  piling  on  "  of  players 
after  the  ball  is  down.  That  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  cause  of  more  injuries 
than  all  the  mass  and  momentum  plays 
combined.  Now  that  a  rule  has  been 
made  to  stop  it,  I  believe  we  shall  see 
fewer  cripples  on  the  field  ;  and  as  the 
halves  have  been  reduced  to  thirty-five 
minutes  each,  there  need  be  less  work 
done  to  give  the  players  endurance. 

Now  that  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear 
how  a  football  eleven  should  not  be 
trained,  I  will  explain  how  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

For  a  week  or  two  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  captain  and  coachers 
have  a  large  number  of  men  to  try, 
and  there  is  then  less  liability  of  any 
one  set  of  men  getting  a  chance  to  play 
too  long  at  a  time.  It  is  after  the  so- 
called  dead  wood  has  been  eliminated 
that  the  time  comes  for  the  trainer  to 
look  carefully  after  the  daily  work  of 
the  first  eleven  and   substitutes. 

If  one  had,  say  thirty,  who  were  all 
in  the  same  condition,  the  training 
would  be  much  simplified.  Unfortu- 
nately, whilst  some  have  been  playing 
tennis,  baseball,  rowing,  or  were  in  the 
track  athletic  team,  and  so  are  in  fair 
condition  to  stand  the  hard  work  of 
football,  others  have  simply  done  no 
work  since  the  last  football  season. 
These  are  either  too  heavy  from  high 
living  and  lack  of  exercise,  or,  if  not 
so  constituted  as  to  take  on  weight 
with  idleness,  they  will  certainly  lack 
strength  and  wind. 

There  is  always  a  cry  for  heavy  men 
for  the  rush  line,  particularly  in  and 
near  the  center.  These  big  fellows, 
with  their  aldermanic  proportions  and 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  are  generally 
used  up  very  soon  in  attempting  to  do 
as  much  work  as  men  who  begin  in 
fairly  good  condition.  If  they  are  to 
be  of  value  in  the  big  games  they  must 
be  handled  with  great  care.  While 
they  must  work  hard  to  get  rid  of  their 
fat,  they  should  not  be  put  in  the  line 
every  day.  They  should  be  played  but 
part  of  the  time  each  day — .five  minutes 
one  day,  ten  another,  back  to  five  the 
next,  and  so  on,  gradually  increasing 
the  time  as  condition  improves.  Big 
men  out  of  condition  have  to  carry  from 
ten  to  twenty-five,  and  possibly  more, 
pounds  of  useless  weight.  Their  mus- 
cles are  being  just   so  much  overtaxed, 
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and  are  more  liable  to  injury.  They 
will,  of  course,  need  work  other  than 
that  they  get  during  their  short  time  in 
the  daily  practice,  to  bring  them  down 
to  proper  weight.  This  work  should  be 
mainly  running,  not  several  miles  on  a 
stretch,  or  even  one  mile,  but  short 
spurts  of  about  fifty  yards  followed  by 
walks  of  about  the  same  distance.  The 
rate  of  speed  in  the  run  should  not  be  a 
man's  best,  yet  it  should  be  much  faster 
than  a  long-distance  gait.  The  walk 
between  the  runs  gives  the  muscles  a 
chance  to  rest,  allows  the  exercise  to  be 
kept  up  longer,  thus  increasing  perspi- 
ration and  the  reduction  of  weight.  It 
also  tends  to  develop  speed,  which  the 
long  slow  run  does  not,  and  it  is  nearer 
like  the  work  in  football  with  its  sudden 
rushes  and  corresponding  rests  between. 
While  it  is  tiring,  there  is  not  the  danger 
of  sprains,  which  are  always  double  with 
heavy  men  early  in  the  season.  As  the 
special  object  with  these  men  is  to  get 
off  weight,  and  as  the  majority  of  young 
fellows  eat  from  one- quarter  to  one- 
third  more  than  they  need,  it  would  be 
well  to  eat  less,  not  paying  so  much  at- 
tention to  quality  as  quantity.  This 
can  be  done  without  loss  of  strength, 
and  is  a  great  help  in  reducing.  I  have 
seen  big  men,  who  might  have  been  of 
value,  played  so  long  each  day  that  they 
were  of  no  use  when  needed. 

Now  about  the  training  of  half  backs, 
of  which  there  are  really  three,  there 
being  little  difference  between  the  work 
required  of  the  half  and  full  back.  Gen- 
erally these  men  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  injured,  for  they  are  continually  shot 
into  the  rush  line.  When  two  bodies 
meet,  both  are  about  equally  liable  to 
damage,  still  there  are  but  three  backs 
on  the  eleven  and  they  do  most  of  the 
battering.  It  is  not  unusual  for  all  the 
backs  on  the  first  and  second  elevens  to 
be  used  up  from  this  continual  hammer- 
ing. Now,  if  we  divide  by  two  the 
number  of  times  a  back  is  sent  into  the 
line,  we  certainly  reduce  by  half  the 
chances  of  his  being  injured  ;  and  pray 
what  is  the  use,  after  he  knows  his 
game,  of  continually  sending  him  up  to 
almost  certain  injury  ?  A  well  back  is 
gamer,  and  he  will  go  up  against  the 
line  harder  than  an  injured  one,  and  the 
latter  will  not  have  his  best  speed  to  go 
round  the  end.  I  don't  say  he  must  not 
be  sent  into  the  line  in  practice,  but  re- 
duce the  times  as  much  as  possible.  His 


work,  practicing  kicks  and  running 
round  after  punts  in  making  fair  catches, 
together  with  what  he  gets  while  prac- 
ticing plays  and  signals,  will  do  much  to 
keep  him  in  condition.  The  value  of 
rest  is  frequently  shown  after  players 
have  been  laid  up  for  two  or  three 
weeks  owing  to  injuries.  The  men 
come  out  and  play  phenomenally  well, 
and  what  was  considered  a  great  calam- 
ity has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  I 
have  known  inferior  men  to  make  the 
'Varsity  eleven  with  but  two  weeks' 
training,  and  have  seen  a  coacher,  whose 
position  the  year  before  was  guard,  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  position  was 
being  played,  go  right  in  without  a  par- 
ticle of  training  since  the  year  before,, 
and  play  a  forty-five  minute  half.  It  is 
true  he  was  pretty  tired,  but  his  per- 
formance proves  that  the  long  practice 
usually  given  is  not  necessary  to  fit  men 
to  endure  the  game  ;  and  if  not,  why 
punish  them  more  than  necessary  ? 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  all  the 
'Varsity  backs,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
second  eleven,  were  used  up  from  this 
continual  going  up  into  the  line,  and 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  send  to  the 
class  elevens  for  someone  who  could  play 
the  position  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the 
team  could  get  their  daily  dose  ;  and 
yet  these  volunteers  showed  surprising 
speed,  and  went  up  against  the  rush  line 
with  that  reckless  dash  so  satisfactory 
to  the  onlookers  and  coachers.  In  less 
than  a  week  the  pounding  sent  them 
down  below  the  level  of  those  whose 
places  they  had  temporarily  taken. 
Observations  like  these  have  convinced 
me  that  backs  are  made  too  much  use 
of  in  practice. 

The  work  of  the  rushers  is  not  so 
violent  as  that  of  the  backs  ;  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  injury,  and  they  can 
stand  more  of  their  kind  of  work.  There 
is  then  less  need  of  sparing  them;  be- 
sides, rushers  can  be  made  better  than 
backs.  There  is  work  they  can  do 
other  than  lining  up  and  playing  hard 
football,  to  condition  them  for  the  strain 
of  a  championship  game. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
football  eleven  never  gets  credit  from 
their  coacher  for  doing  any  real  training 
until  the  men  line  up  to  play  real  foot- 
ball. No  account  seems  to  be  taken  of 
the  tackling  practice,  catching  the  ball, 
dropping  on  it,  and  the  practicing  of 
tricks,  signals,  and  plays  generally;  or 
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of  the  work  often  done  in  the  forenoon 
by  the  hacks,  such  as  punting,  drop 
kicking  and  kicking  goals  from  placing. 
All  this  is  trying  work,  and  certainly 
should  be  considered  when  reckoning 
up  each  day's  training;  neither  should 
the  many  hours  of  football  lectures  be 
left  out,  for  there  is  a  mental  as  well 
as  a  physical  strain  in  this  game. 

Men  go  to  college,  too,  for  something 
else  besides  playing  football,  and  there 
are  recitations  to  consider.  Men  over- 
worked in  their  preparation  for  football 
will  not  do  as  well  in  their  studies.  It 
will  not  do  to  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends. 

The  playing  time  each  day  should  be 
only  so  long  as  the  team  can  play  with 
snap,  not  forgetting  to  shorten  the  time 
of  extra  hard  playing  on  days  when 
more  than  the  usual  time  has  been 
taken  up  with  other  practice.  I  know 
it  often  happens  that  graduates  travel 
long  distances  to  help  coach  the  teams, 
and  as  their  time  is  limited,  naturally 
they  want  to  do  as  much  as  possible. 
This  extra  drive  should  be  followed  by 
a  let  up  in  the  work  of  the  men,  or  the 
team  will  soon  be  all  dragged  out.  A 
team  that  could  play  two  thirty-minute 
halves  in  practice  should  be  able  to 
play  two  forty-five  minute  halves  in  a 
championship  game ;  and  now  two 
twenty- five  minute  halves  in  practice 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  shorter 
struggle.  I  believe  that  any  eleven 
would  be  further  advanced  in  condition 
by  Thanksgiving,  and  play  better  foot- 
ball, if  it  did  not  line  up  and  play  hard 
football  more  than  every  other  day. 
Little  or  no  time  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  technique  of  the  game  on  these 
days,  the  other  days  being  devoted  en- 
tirely to  that.  As  a  team,  soon  after 
the  season  opens,  play  two  regular 
games  with  outside  elevens  each  week, 
usually  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
this  would  give  hard  football  on  Mon- 
day, practice  (technique)  Tuesday,  a 
game  Wednesday,  Thursday  practice 
again,  Friday  being  used  for  both  prac- 
tice and  some  hard  football,  trying  new 
plays  in  actual  playing,  and  rectifying 
mistakes  of  the  eleven  as  shown  by 
their  previous  games.  Two  ten-minute 
halves  per  day  are  long  enough  for  the 
first  week,  and  two  fifteen  -  minute 
halves  for  the  first  outside  game  ;  fif- 
teen-minute halves  the  second  week  and 
the  same  time  for  outside  games,  with 


no  change  in  time  for  the  third  week, 
either  in  practice  with  second  eleven  or 
other  games. 

The  fourth  week  change  the  playing 
time  to  twenty-minute  halves  one  day, 
and  back  to  fifteen  the  next.  This  week 
the  outside  games  might  be  twenty- 
minute  halves.  Fourth  and  fifth  week 
alter  the  playing  time  according  to  the 
apparent  ability  of  the  team,  but  better 
have  one  outside  game  thirty-minute 
halves,  preferably  on  Saturday,  as  the 
men  will  rest  on  Sunday. 

This  amount  of  work  I  would  not 
alter  much  for  the  sixth  and  seventh 
weeks,  which  would  probably  bring  us 
up  to  a  week  before  the  great  game, 
which  week  should  see  a  considerable 
"  let  up  "  in  hard  football  practice.  The 
men  should  have  almost  total  rest  two 
days  before,  and  as  near  as  possible  total 
rest  the  day  before  the  game.  This 
gives  the  teams  a  chance  to  fully  re- 
cover their  elasticity.  This  plan  of  work 
has  left  out  technique  practice  on  the 
days  the  eleven  does  not  line  up  to  play 
hard  football.  These  days,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  part  of  Fridays  should 
be  devoted  to  passing  the  ball,  dropping 
on  it,  tackling,  signals,  trying  plays,  and 
such  other  work  as  is  deemed  necessary 
outside  of  actually  lining  up  to  play 
hard  football.  Perhaps  on  these  days 
some  running  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
team.  It  should  not  be  the  long,  slow 
run,  but  short,  quick  spurts,  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  yards.  Five  or  six 
of  these  are  enough,  with  short  rests  be- 
tween. This  would  help  the  speed.  As 
quick  starting  in  football  is  very  desira- 
ble, the  men  should  practice  what  is 
known  among  professional  sprint  run- 
ners as  "  five  yards  scratch  starting," 
that  is,  two  men  "  score  up  "  (as  trotting 
horses  do  in  races)  between  two  marks, 
five  yards  apart.  Starting  at  the  first 
mark,  each  tries  to  beat  the  other  over 
the  second.  If  they  both  go  over  this 
one,  it  is  "  a  go,"  and  they  race  then  to 
twenty  yards.  From  four  to  six  times  is 
enough  of  this.  The  length  of  time  de- 
voted to  all  this  kind  of  work  on  the  off 
days  does  not  matter  so  much,  as  none 
of  it  is  exhausting,  and  from  an  hour  to 
two  hours  a  day  would  be  about  right. 
The  shorter  time  at  first,  and  never 
more  than  the  latter. 

If  it  is  thought  best  to  mix  the  work 
of  the  team,  practicing  the  technique, 
lining  up,and  playing  hard  football  every 
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day,  then  I  would  shorten  the  time  of 
hard  play  from  that  given  above.  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  team  would  be  at 
its  best  at  the  end  of  the  season  if  it  did 
the  above  amount  of  hard  playing  each 
day,  together  with  the  other  work  so 
necessary  to  learn  the  game.  Two 
hours  of  football  work  each  day, 
whether  on  the  field,  in  the  cage,  gym- 
nasium or  lecture  room,  is  enough  for 
any  team,  for  this  really  means  three 
hours,  counting  the  time  of  dressing 
and  getting  to  and  from  the  field. 

A  word  about  clothing.  The  football 
suit,  with  its  padded  trousers  and  jer- 
seys, cannot  be  washed,  and  soon  be- 
comes very  much  soiled,  so  light  under- 
clothing should  be  worn  next  the  skin. 
This  will  help  absorb  the  perspiration, 
and  can  be  changed  at  will. 

Now  a  word  about  the  men  on  the 
side  lines,  the  substitutes,  who  are  wait- 
ing to  be  tried,  or  to  take  the  place  of 
some  player  who  has  been  injured,  or 
has  shown  indifferent  playing.  Usu- 
ally these  men  are  not  sufficiently 
clothed.  Late  in  the  season  the  weather 
is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  rain,  cold  or  blow, 
never  stops  practice  ;  yet  these  men 
often  stand  around  with  too  little  cloth- 
ing on.  It  seems  the  general  under- 
standing that  a  football  player  must  be 
tough,  which  is  true  ;  but  many  a 
player  has  exposed  himself  unneces- 
sarily on  the  side  lines,  and  ruined  his 
chances  of  making  the  team,  by  a  cold 
contracted  by  this  exposure.  Too  often 
a  sweater  thrown  over  a  man's  shoulders, 
with  the  sleeves  tied  under  his  throat, 
is  deemed  enough  protection.  These 
idle  players  should  be  provided  with 
heavy  overcoats  or  blankets. 

Of  course  all  players  understand  the 
advantage  of  a  bath  and  rub-down  after 
the  hard  work,  but  both  should  be 
taken  in  a  comfortably  warm  room,  and 
with  the  exception  of  special  applica- 
tion of  warm  water  to  sore  spots,  the 
water  used  for  the  bath  should  be  cold. 

As  all  the  players  are  likely  to  be 
ready  for  their  rub  down  at  about  the 
same  time,  unless  plenty  of  rubbers  are 
on  hand  it  would  be  better  not  to  wait, 
but  dress  at  once.  I  do  not  approve  of 
men  standing  around  naked  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  waiting  for  their 
turn.  The  street  clothes  should  not  be 
hurried  on.  Plenty  of  time  ought  to  be 
taken  for  dressing,  or  a  man  will  break 
out  into   a  perspiration   again,  and   so 


invite  a  cold.  In  closing  I  will  say  it  is 
my  opinion,  formed  during  an  expe- 
rience of  twenty  years,  that  a  man  un- 
dertrained — that  is,  not  trained  enough 
to  be  at  his  best — is  far  better  than  one 
overtrained,  for  the  former  will  cer- 
tainly have  his  snap  for  a  time,  while 
the  latter  will  be  dead  from  the  start. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  less  work  in  the 
training  of  football  elevens.  I  do  not 
believe  a  man  goes  out  to  play  football 
who  does  not  intend  to  do  his  best.  If 
he  is  kept  a  little  within  himself  he  will 
thrive  ;  if  driven  beyond  his  strength  to 
a  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  fun,  his 
team  will  not  get  his  best  efforts. 

Football  is  a  game  supposed  to  be 
played  for  the  pleasure  there  is  in  it 
and  the  benefit  of  the  exercise.  Any 
eleven  that  is  worked  so  hard  each  day 
as  to  require  driving,  is  not  getting  the 
oest  there  is  out  of  the  game,  nor  will 
the  men  improve  so  fast  as  if  play 
ceased  a  little  before  they  wanted  it  to. 

As  diet  is  considered  a  part  of  train- 
ing, I  will  say  a  few  words  about  that. 
The  field  is  the  place  to  train,  and  not 
at  the  tables.  Don't  overeat,  and  take 
plenty  of  time  to  eat,  but  above  all 
things  don't  eat  anything  between 
meals.  Three  meals  a  day,  rive  to  six 
hours  apart,  are  enough.  On  the  train- 
ing table  should  be  served  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  their  season. 
For  meats  :  roast  beef,  steaks,  roast  or 
boiled  mutton  and  chops,  chicken,  tur- 
key, served  without  highly  seasoned 
sauces.  Eggs  cooked  any  way  desired. 
Dry  toast,  wheat,  Graham  and  brown 
bread  ;  no  hot  biscuits.  All  the  cereals; 
tea,  coffee,  milk,  one  cup  or  glass  at  a 
meal.  Little  or  no  pies  or  cakes,  but 
plain  puddings,  such  as  tapioca,  rice, 
cornstarch,  bread  and  butter.  During 
the  day  drink  what  water  you  need. 
This  is  different  from  as  much  as  you 
want.  Don't  wash  your  food  down  with 
any  liquid.  When  thirsty,  instead  of 
drinking  cold  water  as  long  as  it  tastes 
good,  take  two  or  three  swallows.  Re- 
peat in  two  or  three  minutes  until  thirst 
ceases.  Taken  in  this  way  it  will  do  no 
harm,  even  if  you  are  warm.  Fish  is 
good  occasionally  for  a  change  in  diet. 
Salt  fish  or  meats  and  highly  seasoned 
sauces  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if 
at  all,  as  they  create  an  unnatural  thirst. 
All  food  should  be  cooked  to  suit  the 
taste.  The  days  of  raw  meat  and  other 
absurd  diets  have  passed  away. 
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HE  Mexican  Pe- 
ninsula of  Yuca- 
tan offers  a  prac- 
tically inexhaust- 
ible and  fascinating 
field  for  research. 
This  fabled  spur  of 
a  strange  country  is 
filled  with  mysteri- 
ous traces  of  a  dead 
and  gone  people 
who  left  behind 
them,  literally  in  the  sands  of  time,  acres 
of  ruined  palaces  buried  under  a  profu- 
sion of  mystifying  petrographic  symbols 
to  serve  to  the  present  generation  as 
mile-posts  into  the  secrets  of  the  past. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  landing  at 
Progreso.  When  I  left  the  ship  the  sea 
was  running  high,  and  I  cautioned  my 
boatman  to  be  careful  about  landing  my 
heavy  trunk.  My  advice  went  for 
nothing,  for  as  we  pulled  alongside  the 
iron  rail  he  sprang  up  the  steps,  secured 
a  firm  grip  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  reached  down  to  the  swaying  boat 
and  grasped  the  trunk.  Just  as  he 
secured  a  firm  hold  a  strong  ground 
swell  struck  the  stern  of  the  light  craft, 
lifted  it  and  then  buried  it  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  My  valiant  hidalgo  retained 
his  hold  on  the  strap,  and  as  the  boat 
receded  trunk  and  boatman  disappeared 
in  the  green  depths  as  silently  and  swift- 
ly as  if  a  hundred-pound  shot  had  been 
tied  to  them.  To  drop  into  the  water 
here,  abounding  with  man-eating  sharks, 
meant  something  more  than  a  mere 
bath,  and,  as  the  wharfmen  who  had 
witnessed  the  occurrence  crowded 
around  me  and  jocosely  advised  me  to 
wait  till  my  man  came  up,  I  accepted 


the  advice,  mentally  certain,  meanwhile, 
that  the  chance  of  getting  my  luggage 
again  was  a  tenuous  one.  Ten  seconds 
passed  and  no  boatman  appeared,  but 
at  the  end  of  another  ten  seconds  a 
black  head  shot  up  out  of  the  water  and, 
as  the  owner  of  the  head  pulled  himself 
into  the  boat  and  squirted  the  salt  water 
out  of  his  mouth,  he  vouchsafed  me  the 
interesting  information  that  the  trunk 
was  heavier  than  he  thought  for.  A 
broad  grin  chased  itself  across  his  ma- 
hogany-colored features  when  he  ex- 
plained his  long  absence  by  saying  that 
it  all  happened  so  quickly  he  did  not 
realize  how  it  was  until  he  found  him- 
self at  the  bottom,  and  then  fifteen 
seconds  passed  before  it  occurred  to 
him  to  release  his  hold  of  the  trunk. 

He  procured  a  stout  rope,  dived  again, 
tied  the  rope  around  my  baggage,  and 
ten  minutes  later  I  was  standing  on  the 
dock  watching  the  water  ooze  from  my 
property  and  listening  to  the  snickerings 
of  the  frowsy  crowd  of  loafers  who  had 
been  interested  spectators  of  the  scene. 

Merida  is  fascinating.  It  is  a  quaint, 
queer  Spanish  city  with  a  tinge  of 
Moorish  arabesques,  a  suggestion  of 
bygone  grandeur,  at  present  pathetic 
in  its  decay,  and  filled  with  the  me- 
mentoes of  an  almost  -  forgotten  peo- 
ple. To  the  Northern  eye  the  first 
view  of  Merida  creates  an  impression 
which  could  be  likened  to  that  experi- 
enced by  Tarac  el  Tuerto  when,  lead- 
ing his  gaunt  band  of  Moslem  invaders, 
he  first  beheld  the  city  of  Granada  with 
its  lofty  minarets,  its  Gothic  walls  and 
towers,  its  voluptuous  environment  and 
Oriental  sky. 

Merida   appears   to  be  in   a  state  of 
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perpetual  decay.  The  houses  are  old  and 
time-stained,  and  as  you  wander  about 
the  quaint  streets  you  are  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  in  some  pre- 
historic city  of  the  old  world. 

The  Mexican  house  is  always  built 
directly  on  the  street,  and  the  blank 
stone  walls  give  no  evidence  of  the  de- 
lightful gardens  oftentimes  concealed 
within.  One  step  from  the  shadowless 
glare  of  the  sunlit  street,  through  the 
huge  wooden  doors  that  open  into  the 
courtyard,  and  one  may  find  himself  in 
a  veritable  paradise.  Handsome  or- 
chids and  tropical  flowers  swing  from 
each  salient  point  in  the  patio  ;  tall 
palm  trees  reach  far  above  the  balconies 
and  wave  their  fluffy  tips  in  the  open 
air  beyond  ;  cooing  doves  from  the  cote 
on  the  roof  splash  in  the  waters  of  the 
central  fountains ;  the  soft  pit-pats  of 
sandaled  feet  echo  through  the  long 
corridors  and  impart  a  delightfully 
drowsy  feeling,  suggesting  to  a  fanciful 
mind  a  scene  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

To  any  one  with  an  eye  for  color 
a  Mexican  street  presents  a  charm- 
ing, kaleidoscopic  appearance.  This  is 
especially  so  of  Merida.  The  tinted 
faces  of  the  people  here  form  in  them- 
selves an  interesting  study.  A  stroll 
through  one  square  will  bring  you  in 
contact  with  the  white  face  of  the  Span 
iard,  the  sallow  countenance  of  the 
Cuban,  the  tawny  olive  of  the  Maya  In- 
dian, the  nut  brown  of  the  Mexican,  the 
dark  face  of  the  native  of  Martinique 
and  the  jet  black  of  the  Jamaica  negro. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula  are  Maya  Indians. 
Imagine  a  luxuriant  mass  of  jet  black 
hair,  never  covered,  and  plaited  in  twin 
pig-tails  down  the  back  ;  a  rich,  tawny, 
olive  complexion,  with  a  slight  rosy 
tinge  in  the  cheeks,  a  small  nose,  mod- 
erately sized  mouth,  a  body  well  pro- 
portioned though  rather  diminutive,  an 
ardent,  passionate  expression  in  the 
large  oblique  eyes — black  as  the  plumes 
of  a  raven's  wing — magnificent  teeth, 
and  you  have  an  outline  sketch  of  a 
Maya  Indian  woman.  The  costume 
worn  by  a  Maya  woman  consists  of  a 
long  chemise,  spotlessly  white,  which 
reaches  from  the  neck  to  the  heels.  It 
is  cut  decidedly  decolette,  is  made  of 
thin  bleached  cotton  and  serves  more 
as  a  pretense  than  as  a  serviceable  cov- 
ering. Around  the  edges  of  the  wide 
sleeves  and  bottom  of  the  skirt  are  placed 


double  rows  of  pretty  red  or  blue  finish- 
ing braid  ;  a  cord  and  tassel  to  corre- 
spond in  color  to  this  is  tied  round  the 
waist,  imparting  to  this  rather  pleasing 
national  dress  the  air  of  a  Roman  toga. 
Some  of  the  women  go  barefoot,  but 
the  majority  wear  sandals. 

I  was  standing,  early  one  morning,  in 
the  street  portal  of  my  casa  de  huespedes, 
listening  to  a  somewhat  pungent  collo- 
quy between  the  portero  of  the  hotel 
and  a  saucy  young  flower  girl,  when  by 
the  peculiar  law  of  mental  induction  I 
became  aware  that  some  hitherto  un- 
seen person  was  endeavoring  to  attract 
my  notice.  Looking  up,  my  attention 
was  suddenly  focused  on  the  peculiar 
actions  of  a  rather  poorly  dressed  Indian 
who,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  an  op- 
posite court,  was  silently  but  persist- 
ently trying  to  arrest  my  eye.  I  gazed 
at  him  in  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
then  being  assured  by  a  confirming  con- 
tortion of  his  features  that  I  was  the 
person  for  whom  his  grimaces  were  in- 
tended, I  started  leisurely  across  the 
street  to  where  he  was  standing.  The 
moment,  however,  that  he  became  con- 
vinced that  I  had  correctly  interpreted 
his  facial  telegraphy,  he  strode  rapidly 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  cathedral  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

Allowing  my  curiosity  to  predominate 
over  the  feeling  of  resentment  at  the 
extreme  familiarity  of  the  ragged  beg- 
gar, I  stepped  briskly  after  him,  passed 
through  the  church  door — which  is  al- 
ways open  in  this  country — and  ran  bang 
into  him  on  the  other  side,  just  as  he 
withdrew  his  hand  from  a  dirty  pocket, 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  voluminous 
folds  of  his  multicolored  serape.  Before 
I  had  fully  recovered  from  the  momen- 
tary shock  of  the  collision,  he  slipped 
into  my  hand  a  small  package  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  through  the  crinkly  folds 
of  which  my  touch  detected  the  sharp 
points  of  some  hard  substance.  I  hastily 
undid  the  parcel  and  uncovered  a  mag- 
nificent emerald  that  sparkled  with  ap- 
parent delight  as  the  sunlight,  sifting 
through  the  stained  glass  windows, 
touched  its  highly  polished  facets. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the 
reign  of  the  ill-starred  Montezuma,  there 
was  a  rich  emerald  mine  somewhere  in 
Southern  Mexico,  for  about  the  only 
precious  stones  secured  by  Cortez  and 
his  followers  from  the  palace  of  the 
Aztec   emperor   were    some   finely   cut 
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emeralds  of  inestimable  value.  This 
stone  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  early  Mexicans,  not  only  for  the 
peculiar  beauty  which  characterizes  it, 
but  also  for  mythological  associations 
with  which  it  was  invested  by  them. 
The  head-dress  of  Aztec  nobles  of  ele- 
vated estate  was  generally  graced  by 
one  or  more  of  these  stones,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  indicated  the  particular 
rank  or  station  of  the  wearer. 

There  is  a  belief,  fondly  fostered  by 
the  more  credulous  of  the  natives,  that 
this  lost  mine  lies  hidden  in  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, disguised  Chan  Santa  Cruz  Indians; 
members  of  a  rebellious  and  savage 
tribe  which  inhabit  an  almost  inaccessi- 
ble everglade  lying  some  few  miles 
south  of  the  small  pueblo  of  Ch 
Cruz,  and  known  as  the  "  Black 
have  offered  finely  cut  em- 
eralds for  sale  in  Merida. 
For  obvious  reasons  the 
stones  were  always  offered 
to  strangers,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  native  lapi- 
daries. All  efforts  to  fer- 
ret out  the  source  of  sup- 
ply have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. 

All  of  this  passed  in 
rapid  review  across  my 
mental  vision  as  I  stood 
holding  the  jewel  in  my 
hand,  and  my  pulse  beat 
with  quick  excitement  at 
the  thought  that  I  might 
possibly  be  on  the  track 
of  the  legendary  riches, 
which,  at  the  moment,  as- 
sumed more  tangible  shape 
than  a  mere  fantasy  to  my 
imagination.  But  what 
would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue  to 
discover  whence  had  come  this  speci- 
men? 

At  this  point  in  my  soliloquy  my  com- 
panion, who  with  characteristic  Indian 
astuteness  was  evidently  divining  some- 
thing of  what  was  passing  through  my 
mind,  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  impa- 
tience. He  reached  forth  his  hand  for 
the  return  of  the  emerald  and  asked  me, 
in  good  Spanish,  if  I  cared  to  purchase  it 
and  what  would  it  be  worth  to  me. 

Hastily  assuring  him  that  I  wanted 
to  buy  the  stone,  I  named  a  price  far 
short  of   its   value.     Somewhat  to   my 


surprise  this  offer  was  instantly  accept- 
ed.    It  was  the  act  of  a  moment  only 
to  transfer  to  him  the  handful  of  shining 
Mexican    dollars.       He   grasped    them 
eagerly,  touched  his  hand  in  a  soldierly 
manner    to    his    dilapidated 
head  -  dress,     and,     probably       ife 
possessed  of  a  presentiment 
that   he  would   be  followed, 
darted,    not    streetward,    but 
into  the    shadowy   depths  of  - 

the  cathedral.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  lose  immediate 
sight  of  him,  however,  and 
as  he  walked 
swiftly    up    the 
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broad  aisle  toward  the  great  altar,  I 
dropped  quietly  into  the  friendly  shadow 
of  a  tall  confessional. 

As  I  watched  the  receding -Indian  he 
reached  the  chancel  rail  of  the  altar 
and  then,  not  once  looking  behind 
to  ascertain  if  he  were  being  followed, 
paced  quickly  through  the  open  door  of 
a  small  lateral  chapel,  which  hitherto 
had  entirely  escaped  my  notice.  A 
moment  later  I  also  darted  through  the 
door,  but  to  my  chagrin  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  The  loudly  clanging  bells 
were  at  this  moment  calling  the  faith- 
ful to  early  mass,  and  my  tricky  hidalgo 
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had  in  all  probability  made  good  his 
escape  in  the  throng  of  worshipers 
who  had  already  begun  to  stream 
through  the  chapel  doors.  I  could  only 
pocket  my  mortification  at  being  so 
adroitly  outwitted  and  abandon,  for  the 
time  being,  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  In- 
dian or  of  tracing  his  emerald  mine. 

As  I  walked  back  to  my  hotel,  the 
more  I  thought  of  the  strange  occur- 
rence of  the  morning  and  of  the  sus- 
picious actions  of  the  Indian,  the  strong- 
er grew  my  conviction  that  some  mys- 
tery lay  concealed  beneath  it  all.  My 
imagination  ran  to  many  fantastic  con- 
clusions which  resulted  in  all  my  pres- 
ent aims  being  concentrated  into  a  par- 
amount one,  and  that  was  to  get  just 
one  glimpse  of  the  Indian,  whom  I  now 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  who 
had  cunningly  defrauded  me  out  of 
a  valuable  emerald  mine.  I  registered 
a  mental  vow  that  if  ever  I  laid  eyes  on 
him  again,  grim  death  itself  could 
scarcely  shake  me  off  until  I  had  forced 
him  to  divulge  his  secret. 

For  days  I  haunted  the  places  where 
I  thought  it  probable  I 
might  come  up  with  him. 
Possessed  of  a  vague  idea 
that  he  might  yet  desire 
to  hunt  me  out  in  order  to 
dispose  of  more  of  his  jew- 
els, I  became  an  assiduous 
devotee  of  early  morning 
mass  ;  spent  the  rest  of  the 
morning  at  the  different 
market  places  throughout 
the  city,  and  in  the  after- 
noon lounged  around  the 
outskirts  of  the  place 
where  the  Indian  popula- 
tion dwells,  frequenting 
fandangoes  and  pulque- 
shops. 

By  this  time  I  had  fully 
made  up  my  mind  that  the 
party  with  whom  I  had 
dealt  was  one  of  the  Chan 
Santa  Cruz  tribe,  and  that 
he  had  penetrated  Merida 
in  disguise  in  order  to 
raise  money  by  the  sale  of 
the  emerald,  of  which  I  was  the  fortun- 
ate holder.  Had  I  known  then,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  that  this  man  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  most  dreaded  by  the 
Mexican  troops,  and  that  for  valor  and 
cruelty  he  had  not  an  equal  in  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  I  might  not  have 


hunted  him  so  assiduously.  Although 
it  can  be  said  in"  favor  of  the  Yucatan 
Indians  that  they  do  not  scalp  their  en- 
emies, yet  they  have  other  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them  equally  unpleasant,  as 
the  records  of  the  conquest  and  the  sac 
rificial  stone  plainly  testify. 

My  patience  was  destined,  however, 
to  be  rewarded,  and  I  was  to  meet  my 
Indian  again,  but  in  a  manner  entirely 
unexpected  and  one  as  tragic  as  it  was 
peculiar. 

Earlier  than  usual  one  morning  I  rode 
through  the  quiet  streets  of  the  city, 
and  out  over  one  of  the  many  quaint 
little  bridges  which  span  the  encircling 
moat.  I  was  galloping  swiftly  along 
the  splendid  highway  in  the  direction 
of  Kantemo,  when  from  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  me,  but  around  a  slight  bend 
in  the  road,  came  the  quick  roll  and 
the  long  reverberating  echoes  of  rapid 
musketry  firing.  The  sound  had  scarce- 
ly died  away  in  the  distance  when  a 
small  detachment  of  light  cavalry,  be- 
longing to  that  portion  of  the  Mexican 
army  known  as  the  "  Rurales,"  or  rural 
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guards,  came  clattering  around  the 
curve  in  the  road,  their  short  repeating 
rifles  swung  gracefully  across  their 
shoulders,  their  long  sabers  clanging  a 
rythmical  accompaniment  to  the  hoof- 
beats  of  their  horses.  As  I  swerved  my 
horse  quickly  to  one  side    they  swept 
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past  with  a  miniature  whirlwind,  and  a 
moment  later  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  in  the  direction  of  Merida. 

When  I  rounded  the  bend  in  the  road 
I  observed  two  mounted  soldiers  stand- 
ing guard  over  a  motionless  form  which 
lay  stretched  at  full  length  and  face 
upward  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty 
highway.  Several  small  streams  of 
blood  were  slowly  oozing  from  as  many 
bullet  holes  in  the  body,  and  forming 
little  dust-covered  pools. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  de- 
tachment which  had  recently  passed, 
and  to  which  the  two  soldiers  belonged, 
had  had  a  sharp  brush  with  a  small  but 
determined  band  of  Chan  Santa  Cruz 
Indians.  The  troops  were  on  their  way 
back  to  Merida  when  they  had  suddenly 
encountered  in  the  highway  one  of  the 
rebel  chiefs  returning  from  a  secret  trip 


to  Merida.  lie  had  gone  thither,  in  all 
probability,  to  purchase  ammunition, 
for  lying  beside  the  body  was  a  broken 
package  containing  breech-loading  car- 
tridges, designed  to  fit  the  modern 
weapons  with  which  the  Indians  are  well 
supplied.  A  peremptory  command  to 
surrender  bad  been  scorned  by  the  chief 
with  the  result  already  known. 

I  looked  at  the  body,  which  was  fast 
assuming  the  rigidity  of  death.  Some- 
thing about  the  melancholy  figure 
awakened  in  me  the  thought  that  some- 
where in  life  I  had  seen  it  before.  Im- 
pelled by  a  growing  curiosity  I  solicited 
permission  to  examine  it  more  closely. 
This  being  granted  I  stepped  forward 
and  raised  the  bullet-perforated  hat 
which  covered  the  blood-stained  face, 
only  to  gaze  into  the  now  silent  features 
of  my  friend  of  the  emerald. 


COULiUR 


by  Q^nciB  ems^Y  <cH&nmm 


IT  began  on  that  day  when  Hay  don, 
tired  of  prizes  and  medals  and 
studios  and  students  and  the  praises 
of  some  and  the  criticism  of  more, 
demolished  with  one  sweep  of  the  brush 
the  study  he  had  been  working  upon 
for  days,  and  dismissed  his  model. 

There  were  always  plenty  of  students 
lounging  in  Haydon's  studio.  In  the 
first  place  he  was  popular  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  the  second  he  was 
regarded    as    a    pupil    likely   to   be    a 


master  some  day.  Could  one  doubt  it — 
look  at  his  drawing — his  anatomy — and 
even  (though  as  he  was  a  painter  this 
was  naturally  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance)— his  color.  For  Haydon  was 
that  rare  bird,  a  man  who  can  both 
draw  and  color.  His  technique  was 
masterly,  the  most  envious  competitor 
had  to  admit  it,  and  if  he  walked  off 
with  all  the  prizes,  it  was  not  without 
fairly  earning  them.  Very  few  men 
worked  so  hard  as  Haydon.  He  knew 
more  of  anatomy  than  Angelo,  more  of 
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chemistry  than  Leonardo,  and  at  least 
as  much  of  perspective  as  Paolo  Uc- 
cello  himself.  Added  to  this  he  knew 
so  many  things  none  of  them  knew  at 
all — and  yet  Haydon  felt  he  was  only 
at  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 

Because  of  all  this  there  were  always 
students  ready  to  jump  at  the  chance 
of  sharing  the  expense  of  his  model, 
for  the  sake  of  working  from  the  nude 
in  his  studio.  To  work  in  one's  own 
studio  instead  of  the  schools  was,  in  it- 
self, a  distinction ;  it  argued  positive 
courage  for  a  man  to  take  himself 
seriously  enough  for  that ;  but  Haydon 
was  a  "  strong  man "  in  the  argot  of 
the  schools,  and  could  afford  to  take 
himself  seriously.  Besides,  he  showed 
no  symptoms  whatever  of  the  depart- 
ing from  the  traditions ;  on  the  con- 
trary,   he    only    became    an   intensified 

"pupil  of  "  and  that   flattered  not 

only  the  pride  of  that  particular  great 
man,  but  of  the  schools. 

And  now  the  Salon  was  beginning  to 
cast  its  shadow  before,  and  every  man 
who  had  ever  exhibited  and  every  man 
who  hoped  to  exhibit  was  sending  his 
eyes  far  and  wide  about  him,  if  haply 
he  might  discern  within  the  horizon  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  taking  "  color 
scheme,"  a  difficulty  of  foreshortening, 
a  dazzling^  effect  or  undiscovered  com- 
position. Impressionists,  plein  air,  sym- 
bolists and  realists,  they  were  all  in 
full  cry  ;  and  this  was  the  moment  Hay- 
don took  to  cast  down  his  brushes  and 
vow  to  astonish  them  all.  He  professed 
himself  sick  of  lavenders  and  grays  and 
drabs,  and  averred  his  conviction  that 
there  were  other  hues  in  the  world — 
even  more,  others  worth  painting. 

The  men  looked  at  him  rather  sober- 
ly ;  they  began  to  think  the  grippe  had 
told  upon  Haydon  more  than  they  real- 
ized, and  that  hacking  cough  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  throw  off  had 
pulled  the  poor  fellow  down  considera- 
bly. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  turn  out  an  impres- 
sionist yet,"  said  Meredith,  slowly,  shak- 
ing his  head  ;  "  you've  talked  about  color 
more  than  a  bit  lately." 

"  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  turn  out 
something,"  said  Haydon,  irritably  ;  he 
had  a  little  access  of  coughing. 

There  was  an  interchange  of  glances 
which  said  compassionately  :  "  Humor 
him,"  and  Kent  inquired  mildly  what 
the  new  scheme  was  to  be. 


"  Something  with  color  enough  to 
make  you  green  ! "  answered  Haydon, 
crossly,  conscious  of  the  internal  work- 
ing of  his  companions'  minds.  "  I'll 
out-Rubens  Rubens.  I  will  paint  a 
woman,  and  she  sha'n't  have  a  green  or 
a  yellow  or  a  lavender  in  her  whole  body. 
I  will  make  her  of  all  the  carnations 
that  grow  ;  I'll  give  her  my  old-rose 
shawl  for  a  scarf  and  the  morning  for  a 
halo." 

"  It  is  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
for  a  lobster,"  said  Meredith;  "  but  if 
you  like  it,  go  ahead." 

"  You  will  call  her  a  Venus,  of  course," 
remarked  Lestrange,  cynically. 

"No,  thank  you!"  said  Haydon, 
dryly. 

"I  don't  hold  with  big  titles  myself," 
commented  Kent,  approvingly.  "  Call 
things  by  their  names,  I  say  ;  call  it 
'  figure  of  a  woman,  nude.'  " 

"  Hang  the  name  !  "  said  Haydon,  im- 
patiently. "  And  the  woman,  too  ;  she 
is  only  a  part  of  the  color  scheme." 

"That's  all  she  ever  is,"  put  in  the 
philosophical  Kent,  aside. 

Meredith  was  fingering  the  old-rose 
crepe.  "  You  might  call  it  '  Couleur  de 
Rose,'  "  suggested  he,  "  that  would  an- 
swer for  the  shawl  and  the  scheme — and 
the  woman,"  he  added,  sardonically. 

Haydon  looked  at  him,  pleased,  as  he 
said  slowly  :  "  That's  not  a  bad  idea." 

"All  very  pretty,"  said  Kent  ;  "but 
what  I  want  to  know  is — where  you  are 
going  to  get  your  tarnation — excuse  me, 
your  carnation  model  ?  May  I  ask  if 
you  have  one    'under  the  rose 'now?" 

"  No,"  said  Haydon.  "  But  I  know 
where  to  find  her,"  he  added,  suddenly. 

A  week  later  he  packed  his  things 
and  went  in  search  of  her.  It  was  not 
his  first  visit  to  Italy.  He  had  a  toler- 
ably clear  notion  of  what  he  was  about. 
For  years  he  had  carried  in  his  brain 
dim  images  of  certain  little  towns  in  the 
Riviera  di  Levante,  through  which  he 
had  hastily  flitted,  and  of  the  splendid 
beauty  of  their  sea-bred  women,  and  he 
had  promised  himself  more  than  once 
to  look  up  both  again.  So  as  soon  as  he 
had  stepped  from  the  train  and  depos- 
ited his  bags  at  the  small  albergo  which 
remained  open  and  empty,  he  set  out 
for  a  walk  about  the  diminutive  town. 
His  nerves  had  decreased  and  his  spirits 
risen  with  every  mile  from  Paris  ;  now 
he  was  too  buoyantly  excited  to  keep 
still. 
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He  had  chosen  this  particular  town 
because  he  judged  it  would  be  deserted 
in  winter — and  it  was.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  ghostly  in  its  streets  of 
closed  houses,  row  upon  row,  until  one 
went  far  back  from  the  water-front  into 
the  poorer  quarter  of  the  town,  when 
it  burst  into  a  life  exaggeratedly  tu- 
multuous as  the  other  was  exagger- 
atedly still.  It  seemed  to  Haydon  that 
there  were  twenty  children  to  every 
house.  And  here  were  the  women  ! 
He  cast  keenly  critical  glances  at  them 
and  patted  himself  mentally  upon  the 
head  for  his  astuteness. 

Junos,  every  one  of  them  ;  a  type  as 
fine  as  the  Roman,  with  something  of 
the  open  sea,  which  the  Roman  has  not ; 
a  type  totally  unlike  the  Tuscan.  Hay- 
don looked  at  the  square  brows  beneath 
clouds  of  dark  hair,  broad,  calm  brows, 
at  the  fine  eyes,  broad-lidded  and  flash- 
ing, the  straight  features,  the  beautiful 
lips  and  firm  chins,  and  the  carriage  of 
queens. 

"  Superb  !  "  he  said  to  himself.  Among 
all  these  Junos  there  must  surely  be  his 
Venus.  With  the  same  observant 
glance  he  took  in  the  details  of  poverty 
and  squalor  in  the  garments,  and  the 
interiors  thrown  open  to  the  sun  and  the 
passer-by  with  equal  indifference  ;  and 
he  noted  that  many  of  the  faces  were 
pinched  and  the  noble  outlines  meagerly 
filled. 

"There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  pose,"  he  thought  with  self- 
gratulation  mingled  with  pity ;  "  any- 
thing to  turn  a  soldo,  I  imagine." 

He  promised  himself  to  come  to- 
morrow and  make  a  leisurely  and 
scrutinizing  round  again.  If  necessary 
he  was  prepared  to  give  some  days  to 
the  finding  of  his  Venus  ;  and  thus  re- 
solved he  turned  his  steps  toward  the 
sea. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Haydon's  feet 
were  treading  the  sands  and  his  eyes 
leaped  forward  to  meet  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  were  the  old  violets  and 
purples  and  greens  he  remembered  so 
well — no  other  sea  has  such  mysterious 
tints  ;  and  again  he  praised  himself  for 
coming.  To  his  right  stretched  the 
fantastic  growth  of  the  pine  grove,  with 
its  life  all  at  the  top,  and  above  bloomed 
the  Carraras — those  violets  of  mount- 
ains. The  air — after  Paris — was  like 
Eden,  and  Haydon  forgot  his  chest  for 
the  first  time  in  months.     Down  by  the 


Molo — the  long  quay  which  ran  its  two 
arms  into  the  sea — boats  were  coming 
in  with  sails  looped  in  the  graceful 
fashion  he  never  remembered  to  have 
seen  out  of  Italy,  and  the  sun  was  going 
down.  The  landscape  slowly  became  a 
rose — a  mystic  rose,  flushed  from  end  to 
end,  from  the  mountain  tips  to  the 
horizon's  verge ;  the  sails  were  like  rosy- 
winged  birds  flying  home ;  even  the 
shadows  showed  as  deeper  rose,  and  the 
violet  of  the  Carraras  was  full  of  vi- 
brating rose  life.  Far  up  the  beach  was 
a  tiny  village  ;  its  houses  loomed  in  the 
reflection  like  a  rose-phantom.  And 
suddenly  Haydon  knew  why  he  had 
come. 

It  was  this  which  had  haunted  him 
with  the  name  of  this  village  all  the 
years.  He  remembered  it  now  per- 
fectly ;  he  had  never  seen  its  like  else- 
where in  any  land  of  sunset  splendors. 
The  waters  had  used  to  take  on  every 
shade  and  luster  of  rose,  and  ruby,  and 
no  mountains,  in  Haydon's  knowledge, 
blossomed  like  these.  No  'wonder  the 
place  had  arisen  with  the  thought  of  the 
rose  picture  ;  indeed,  he  was  never  after 
able  to  resolve  for  himself  whether  the 
picture  had  recalled  the  place  or  the 
place  itself  had  been  a  dim  and  haunt- 
ing picture  in  his  brain  all  these  years. 
Strange  he  should  have  thought  only  of 
the  women  ! 

A  light  mist  began  to  rise  and  Hay- 
don turned  his  coat  collar  up. 

"  What  color  !  "  he  murmured,  ecstat- 
ically ;  and  as  he  stood  he  fell  into  a 
reverie,  planning  to  himself  how  to  re- 
produce those  escaping  effects  with  oils 
and  canvas. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  it 
was  growing  cold.  He  drew  his  coat 
closer  about  him,  and  turning  away  took 
the  first  narrow  street  from  the  water- 
side and  came  full  upon — Ginevra. 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  and 
Haydon  stopped  with  a  gasp.  Over  her 
head  hung  a  sign  :  "  Camere  Ammobili- 
ate."  Haydon's  eye  caught  it.  He  re- 
moved his  hat. 

"  There  are,  perhaps,  rooms  to  let 
here  ?  "  he  asked,  in  his  broken  Italian. 

"  Si,  Sign  ore,"  replied  Ginevra. 

"  Can  I  see  them  ? " 

"  Si,  Signore. " 

Haydon  followed  her  upstairs  me- 
chanically. It  might  have  been  a 
palace  or  a  hovel — to  be  sure  the  two 
are  often  one  in  Italy — Haydon  would 
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have  known  no  difference.  Ginevra 
threw  open  the  shutters  and  let  in  the 
last  sun -rays. 

"  The  sea  sees  itself  from  the  terrace," 
said  she,  tersely.  Haydon  stepped  out 
on  the  little  balcony.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  and  the  rose  light  brightening- : — 
there  was  his  sky.  He  turned  back  to 
the  room — here  was  his  woman. 

"  I  will  take  the  rooms,"  he  said. 

Ginevra  looked  at  him,  and  Haydon 
blushed. 

"  I  mean — that  is — if  they  are  not  too 
dear,"  he  said. 

"  Thirty  francs,"  said  Ginevra. 

"  It  is  a  good  deal " 

"  Thirty  francs,"  said  Ginevra. 

"  I  will  take  them."  Haydon  glanced 
about ;  they  were  surprisingly  clean, 
and  neatly  if  simply  furnished  :  the  bed- 
room was  airy,  the  salotto  had  a  brick 
floor  and  a  fireplace. 

"  You  " — Haydon  looked  at  her  and 
hesitated.     "  You  are  the  padrona  ? " 

"  Si,  Signore  " — there  was  something 
particularly  unflinching  in  Ginevra's 
accents. 

"  You — would  perhaps  be  willing  to 
give  me  my  dinners — my  coffee  ? " — 
with  persuasive  hesitancy. 

"  No,  Signore." 

"  But  I  will  pay  well — willingly." 

"  Impossible,  Signore — there  are  the 
bambini." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do — I  must  eat." 

Ginevra  said  nothing.  She  regarded 
him  obdurately. 

"  There  is  perhaps  a  hotel  near  ? " 

"  No,  Signore."  Ginevra  eyed  him 
with  manifest,  tranquil  indifference. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Haydon,  "  I  shall 
come  in  an  hour." 

"  As  you  will,"  responded  Ginevra, 
coldly. 

"  A  nice,  plastic  nature  !  "  thought 
Haydon  as  he  went  back  to  the  hotel. 
"  But  I'll  go  if  I  starve,  and  I'll  paint 
her  whether  or  no — every  woman  has 
her  price,"  he  added,  cynically. 

The  rest  of  the  day  and  a  good  part 
of  the  evening  he  spent  in  buying  cof- 
fee, sugar,  petroleum,  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
hunting  up  a  bread  man  and  a  butter 
woman  against  the  next  morning. 

Ginevra  gave  him  no  help.  She 
brought  up  the  packages  as  they  ar- 
rived, without  comment,  and  deposited 
them  on  his  table.  The  rooms  were  in 
perfect  order  and  a  fire  already  laid. 

Haydon  tried  his  utmost  not  to  stare 


at  her,  or,  at  least,  not  to  let  her  see 
him  stare,  but  he  compensated  himself 
whenever  her  eyes  were  turned  away. 
There  was  something  decidedly  stony 
in  her  manner,  and  Haydon  wondered 
how  a  creature  so  beautiful  could  be 
so  little  simpatica.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  broach  any  ulterior  projects 
that  night,  but  lay  long  awake,  his  brain 
on  fire  with  the  fever  of  the  artist's  un- 
realized vision.  He  meditated  plans  for 
the  morrow,  and  meanwhile  he  posed 
her — his  model — in  every  imaginary  at- 
titude and  composed  her  in  every  pos- 
sible relation  to  the  old  rose  shawl  and 
the  sunset.  He  could  hear  an  occa- 
sional voice  of  the  bambini  down- 
stairs, but  no  masculine  tread  or  tone  ; 
yet  there  must  be  a  husband  somewhere 
to  account  for  the  bambini. 

"  Some  hulking  brute  of  a  sailor  or 
lumbering  face  kino,"  he  thought,  with 
an  artist's  resentment  of  the  waste  of 
beauty.  "  She  is  of  the  people  ;  it  is  the 
same  type,  only  idealized.  I  will  paint 
her  standing  ;  no,  I  will  paint  her  half- 
reclining,"  he  mentally  reviewed  the 
poses  of  the  perfect  figure.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  has  ever  posed,  and,  perhaps, 
she  will  be  a  bit  stiff  about  it  at  first, 
but  she  is  sure  to  give  in  in  the  end,  if 
only  from  vanity." 

With  the  morning  Haydon  lay  idly, 
hearing  the  voices  of  the  children  and 
the  tossing  of  the  sea  ;  then  suddenly 
recalling  that  he  was  his  own  house- 
keeper and  cook  he  arose  precipitately 
and  began  his  struggles  with  the  spirit 
lamp.  His  coffee,  or  the  poor  simili- 
tude, finished,  he  meditated  upon  the 
next  step.  He  could  hear  the  bambini 
and  Ginevra  ;  but  hearing  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  seeing,  and,  finally,  he  took 
a  sketch-book  and  his  hat  and  sauntered 
out. 

A  child  as  beautiful  as  Ginevra 
stopped  her  play  to  bid  him  felice 
giomoy  and  Haydon  could  just  see 
Ginevra  over  the  kitchen  table  with  a 
bundle  in  her  arms — another  bambina 
evidently. 

"  Patience  !  "  said  Haydon  to  himself. 

"  Patience  !  "  he  said  the  next  day 
and  the  day  following,  with  growing  im- 
patience, as  he  strolled  about  town,  try- 
ing to  kill  time  in  the  intervals  between 
his  anchorite  repasts.  He  had  discov- 
ered little  else  besides  eggs  in  the  town, 
by  way  of  provender,  and  philosophic- 
ally and  stoically  sat  himself  down  to 
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these  twice  a  day.  Going  without  eggs 
formed  the  one  variation  of  diet.  Gin- 
evra  regarded  all  with  a  silent  disdain, 
in  which  Hay  don  once  or  twice,  to  his 
discomfiture,  fancied  he  detected  a 
gleam  of  secret  and  malicious  joy.  Few 
and  short  were  her  words,  confined  to 
strictly  necessary  inquiries  as  to  his  fire 
or  windows,  and  a  laconic  "  Si,  Signore," 
or  "  No,  Signore."  Haydon  would  have 
believed  her  incapable  of  speech  but  for 
the  running  brook  of  laughter  and  song 
and  conversation  which  came  bubbling 
up  from  below  all  daylong.  Evidently 
Ginevra  down  stairs  and  Ginevra  up 
stairs  were  two  different  beings.  If  she 
had  been  one  whit  less  beautiful,  Hay- 
don would  have  left  in  disgust  after  the 
first  week  of  eggs,  but  she  was  not ;  in- 
deed, it  seemed  to  him  she  was  more 
beautiful  daily,  and  the  oftener  he  turned 
to  the  back  streets  and  searched  for  an- 
other face  and  figure  like  hers,  the  more 
resolutely  he  returned  with  the  deter- 
mination to  stay  till  the  last  hen  in  the 
country  had  ceased  to  lay. 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  Gin- 
evra, point-blank,  to  pose — but  he  laid 
a  trap.  He  set  up  his  easel,  hired  a 
small  lounger  in  a  red  beretta,  and  fell 
to  drawing  with  great  energy.  The 
next  time  Ginevra  came  in  with  her 
bronze  water  jar,  she  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  sketch. 

"  It  is  precisely  Giacomo,"  she  said. 

"  You  think  it  resembles  him  ? "  asked 
Haydon,  with  meek  diffidence. 

"It  is  precisely  he,"  repeated  Gin- 
evra. vShe  looked  at  Haydon  with  the 
first  approving  glance  she  had  be- 
stowed. "  The  Signore  has  really  tal- 
ent." 

The  often-praised  Paris  student 
blushed. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  a  subject — I  could  do 
better  than  this  !  If  you  would  let  me 
make  a  head  of  you,  Ginevra."  He 
looked  at  her  with  studiedly  impersonal 
glance. 

Ginevra  returned  the  glance  in  kind — 
and  with  better  success. 

"  To  take  away  or  to  leave  here  ? "  she 
asked  calmly. 

Haydon  was  confused. 

"  We  could  decide  that  later — to  leave 
here,"  he  added  hastily  as  he  saw  her 
lift  the  water- jar  once  more. 

But  Ginevra  shook  her  head.  "  I  have 
not  time — there  are  the  bambini."  She 
lifted  the  bronze  jar  and  walked  off  with 


a  motion  which  was  the  despair  and  de- 
light of  Haydon's  eyes. 

There  were  always  the  bambini,  it 
seemed  to  him.  He  never  by  any 
chance  caught  sight  of  her  without  one 
or  more  in  her  arms  or  hanging  to  her 
skirts,  yet  there  were  only  three  of  them 
actually :  Maddelena,  the  eldest  and 
most  beautiful,  jolly  little  Dino,  and 
Margheritina,  the  big-eyed  baby.  Gin- 
evra came  to  the  door  one  day  with  this 
last-named  bambina  in  her  arms  and  a 
black  shawl  over  her  head,  and  Haydon 
stopped  to  admire — the  baby. 

For  the  first  time  he  had  a  revelation 
of  Ginevra's  smile. 

"Only  see  how  fat  she  is,  Signore," 
she  said,  with  a  deft  gesture,  stripping 
the  swaddling  clothes  aside  and  reveal- 
ing a  pair  of  bare  and  dimpled  legs  from 
the  waist  to  the  toes.  "  Feel,  feel,"  she 
said  encouragingly.  Haydon  diffidently 
grasped  a  handful  of  dimples  and  fat 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  laugh  from  the 
baby  and  another  from  the  baby's 
mother.  Then  Ginevra  made  the  baby 
in  all  its  unblushing  nakedness  dance 
oh  the  top  of  the  table  for  Haydon's 
benefit,  and  the  baby  laughed  and  Gin- 
evra laughed  and  they  cooed  to  one  an- 
other in  an  unknown  tongue,  ending  in 
an  ecstasy  of  kisses  beginning  at  the 
baby's  head  and  terminating  where  the 
baby  terminated — at  the  pink  toes. 
Haydon  stood  apart  and  watched  this 
holy  little  game  with  respect. 

Finally  Ginevra  wrapped  the  baby 
unceremoniously  in  its  clothes  again  and 
turned  to  Haydon,  flushed  but  calm. 

"Your  eggs  have  come,  Signore." 

Haydon  blushed  and  went  upstairs. 

But  he  stopped  often  after  that  to  ad- 
mire Margheritina,  or  toss  Dino  or  say 
a  word  to  Maddelena.  In  return  Gin- 
evra paused  to  cast  a  glance  upon  his 
canvas  or  bestow  a  condescending  word 
of  approval. 

"  It  takes  a  large  head  for  that,"  she  ' 
remarked  one  day,  gravely. 

Haydon  smiled  but  went  on  drawing. 
Time  had  taught  him  wisdom  ;  he  knew 
now  that  his  only  hope  of  detaining  her 
an  instant  was  to  show  nothing  more 
than  the  slightest  interest.  A  glance  of 
admiration,  the  tiniest  personal  note, 
would  cut  short  the  friendliest  inter- 
view, and  though  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  prospect  of  painting  her,  he 
experienced  so  exquisite  a  pleasure  in 
merely  looking  at  her  that  he  would  not 
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imperil  it.  Besides,  he  did  not  yet  de- 
spair ;  if  not  of  a  patient  nature,  he 
could  be  patient  when  there  was  an  end 
to  gain.  If  he  might  only  obtain  a  sit- 
ting, any  kind  of  a  sitting,  permission 
to  sketch  her  head,  a  chance  to  establish 
the  dangerous  rapport  of  artist  and  sit- 
ter, he  thought  he  could  answer  for  the 
rest. 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  if 
Ginevra  had  possessed  an  ordinary  share 
of  vanity,  but  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
discern  she  had  none.  She  was  either 
unconscious  of  her  beauty — which  was 
incredible — or  indifferent  to  it.  In  short, 
she  was  a  greater  mystery  to  Hay  don 
every  day.  She  was  never  on  the  streets 
like  other  women  of  the  little  town, 
cared  nothing  to  make  a  bella  figura, 
for  which  alone  they  appeared  to  exist, 
and  pursued  a  nonchalant  and  self-con- 
tained life  of  her  own  in  which  neither 
Haydon  nor  any  other,  except  the  bam- 
bini, bore  a  part.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  she  had  a  history,  and 
he  greatly  wished  he  knew  who  her  hus- 
band was. 

We  have  an  easy  and  satisfying  way 
of  describing  a  man  as  "  no  better  and 
no-worse  than  other  men."  Of  Haydon 
this  was  quite  literally  true.  He  was  no 
better  than  other  men,  and,  perhaps,  had 
he  been  a  little  worse  than  he  was  he 
would  really  have  been  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter. He  had  been  into  no  depths, 
whether  of  good  or  ill,  himself,  and  he 
looked  for  no  depths  in  others.  His 
gifts  were  not  despicable  ;  he  had  the 
artist's  sensitiveness  to  all  external 
things,  and  his  art  was  an  external 
thing.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him 
the  eyes  and  fingers  of  an  artist — and 
he  had  cultivated  both  remarkably  well. 
Nature  or  somebody  else  had  also  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  brain  and  soul  and 
he  had  not  cultivated  them  at  all.  He 
had  been  so  busy  in  becoming  an  artist 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  become 
a  man.  There  were  no  dark  passages 
in  his  life  ;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  in 
his  life — except  class-rooms  and  studios 
and  pictures  and  models,  and  an  over- 
whelming ambition  to  accomplish  some- 
thing masterly  in  the  way  of  a  technical 
feat.  To  this  ambition  he  was  capable 
of  sacrificing  much,  undoubtedly,  and 
Ginevra,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
if  he  could.  But  his  evil  intentions 
were  bounded  by  that  :  to  bribe,  or 
coax  or  entrap  her  into  serving  as  his 


model  ;  and  if  it  was  not  to  be  done  with- 
out treading  upon  her  scruples,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  scruples.  Art  is  art, 
and  where  else  in  the  wide  world  was  he 
to  find  a  woman  capable  of  standing 
against  the  rose  of  morning  and  eclips- 
ing it  with  her  own  dawn  ? 

He  bided  his  time  with  a  grim  pa- 
tience. Meanwhile  he  made  endless 
sketches,  and  painted  rose  sunsets  and 
dawns,  in  spite  of  Ginevra's  warnings 
against  Maremma  mists. 

He  had  discovered  at  last  who  the 
husband  of  Ginevra  was — a  waiter  at 
one  of  the  hotels  in  Milan.  With  the 
summer  season  he  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage to  pursue  his  profession  in  the  one 
hotel  there. 

"  It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  be  apart 
so  much,"  suggested  Haydon,  tenta- 
tively. 

Ginevra  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"What  would  you  ;  we  are  poor 
people,"  she  replied.  "  Here  are  your 
eggs,  Signore." 

"  Probably  mighty  glad  to  be  apart," 
was  Haydon's  mental  comment. 

He  had  studied  the  populace  and  did 
not  admire  the  masculine  type.  There 
was  a  great  deal  he  did  not  admire  in 
the  place.  The  town  itself  was  squalidly 
miserable.  Haydon  had  always  felt  in 
Paris  that  nothing  could  be  so  depress- 
ing as  the  visible  contrast  of  very  rich 
and  very  poor.  Now  it  seemed  to  him 
there  was  one  thing  worse,  the  un- 
adulterated poverty  of  the  Riviera  town. 
Its  squalor  displeased,  its  dirt  offended, 
and  its  monotony  repelled  him.  He 
concluded  that  there  could  not  be,  and 
he  trusted  there  were  not,  two  places  on 
the  habitable  globe  so  devoid  of  in- 
terest, so  barren  of  romance.  Even  the 
sea  and  sky  wore  upon  him  at  last,  and 
he  wondered  why  he  still  stayed.  He 
dragged  himself  up  in  the  morning 
with  a  greater  effort  each  day,  and  ate 
his  breakfasts  and  dinners  with  a  keener 
rebellion.  The  salt  of  the  sea  and  of 
his  eggs  had  alike  lost  its  savor  ;  yet  he 
stayed. 

There  came  a  morning,  however, when 
he  did  not  drag  himself  up.  All  night 
long  Ginevra  in  rose-colored  light  had 
danced  before  his  eyes  and  in  his  brain, 
and  when  the  morning  rose  came  flush- 
ing the  room,  he  lay  and  watched  it  and 
took  it  for  a  continuation  of  his  dream. 
Presently  he  turned  his  head  carefully, 
on  account  of  the  rockets  and  Catherine 
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wheels  within,  and  looked  at  the  little 
clock  ticking  on  the  night  table.  Its 
hands  pointed  to  ten.  Then  it  stole 
over  Haydon  deliciously  that  he  was  too 
ill  to  rise — he  could  lie  there  and  starve 
at  his  leisure.  There  was  no  one  to 
summon  except  Ginevra,  and  he  would 
not  summon  her.  Besides,  his  every 
earthly  desire  limited  itself  to  that  of 
lying  still,  knowing  that  Heaven  itself 
could  expect  nothing  else  of  him.  It 
was  not  his  duty  to  make  coffee  or  boil 
eggs  or  scheme  through  the  hours  of 
another  day  how  to  entrap  Ginevra  into 
a  rose-color  study. 

There  is  sweetness,  no  doubt,  in  the 
triumphant  moment  of  success,  but  the 
moment  of  entire  defeat  is  sweet  also. 
Haydon  lay  with  shut  eyes,  drawing  the 
first  happy  breaths  for  many  weeks. 
To  have  purchased  that  peace  of  spirit 
for  an  indefinite  period  he  would  will- 
ingly have  compounded  with  his  split- 
ting head  and  the  racking  heat  of  all  his 
members.  He  reflected  drowsily  that 
in  case  he  grew  much  worse  the  Miseri- 
cordia  brotherhood — that  strange  black- 
cowled  and  robed  fraternity  he  had  so 
often  admired  from  a  picturesque  point 
of  view,  would  come  and  carry  him 
away  to  a  hospital  or  a  grave,  as  the 
case  might  be  ;  either  way  he  need  not 
exert  himself  about  it.  Even  pictures, 
even  Ginevra  did  not  concern  him  now, 
and  as  for  the  Salon,  who  but  a  triple 
idiot  could  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  care  if  they  painted  the  whole  thing 
lavender  and  drab.  Yet  there  zvas  color 
in  the  world  ;  that  fact,  as  the  most  dar- 
ing discovery  of  Haydon's  life,  asserted 
itself  even  at  this  moment  with  the  te- 
nacity of  a  fixed  idea.  The  color  was — 
but  somebody  else  could  paint  it ;  some- 
body else  could  paint — yes,  could  paint 
— Ginevra. 


"  The  next  time  I  say  Maremma  mists 
the  Signore  will  listen  to  me,"  said 
Ginevra. 

Haydon  smiled — a  rather  wan  smile 
still ;  and  Ginevra  smiled  too,  but  with 
a  twinkle  of  something  like  tears  in  her 
eyes.  She  stooped  and  blew  the  fire  to 
a  brighter  blaze. 

"  And  now  what  will  the  Signore  have 
to  eat  ?  The  doctor  said  you  must  eat, 
and  you  are  pale  and  thin,  too — "  she 
stooped  and  blew  the  fire  again.  "  What 
will  you  eat,  Signore  ? " 


"  Nothing,  thank  you,  Ginevra," 
answered  Haydon,  gratefully.  "  I  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  you,"  he 
added,  regretfully. 

Ginevra  laughed. 

"Oh,  altro!  trouble! — I  did  it  willingly. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  Signore 
sick  again.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of 
it  all  " — she  fixed  her  eyes  severely  upon 
Haydon. 

"  Maremma  mists,"  assented  Haydon, 
meekly. 

"  Thatistrue,"  assented  Ginevra,  "  but 
also  eggs.  How  is  it  possible  to  keep 
well  when  one  eats  nothing  that  sus- 
tains ? — always  eggs,  eggs," — she  cast  a 
disdainful  glance  at  the  basket  which 
was  wont  to  hold  the  dainty.  "And 
moreover  that  costs — eggs  are  dear, 
now.  Do  you  know  what  you  ought  to 
eat,  Signore  ?  broth,  good,  strong  brodo 
of  meat." 

"  Ginevra,"  said  Haydon,  looking 
squarely  at  her,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  I  like  so  much  as  broth — but  you 
see  yourself  I  cannot  make  it  here." 

"  And  why  should  you  ?  "  said  Ginevra, 
tranquilly,"  to  make  a  little  broth  is  not 
to  make  the  kitchen.  If  you  like  to 
have  me  buy  the  meat  I  will  make  it 
with  ours — when  I  make  that  for  the 
bambini — the  Signore  is  as  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  as  a  bambino." 

"Ah  !  Ginevra — if  you  would!"  said 
Haydon,  with  the  gratitude  of  weak- 
ness. "  But  you  have  too  many  bambini 
to  take  care  of  already." 

"■Altro! — one  more  or  less,"  replied 
Ginevra,  cheerfully ;  departing  with  a 
smile  which  Haydon,  his  head  upon  the 
pillows  of  the  chair,  lay  dreaming  upon 
for  hours  after. 

He  had  lost  a  week  out  of  life — but  a 
week  was  a  small  matter.  That  he  had 
survived  the  drugs  of  the  Italian  doctor, 
Haydon — who  had  the  national  distrust 
of  things  foreign  —  attributed  to  the 
counterbalancing  effects  of  Ginevra's 
nursing.  He  wondered  if  he  had  said 
in  his  delirious  wanderings  all  the  things 
he  had  thought ;  but  he  reflected  com- 
fortingly that  he  might  rave  in  his  Italian 
with  nearly  the  same  security  as  in 
English.  What  he  did  know,  and  it  was 
the  only  thing  he  knew  clearly,  was  that 
he  had  been  tended  with  that  womanly 
and  tender  skill  which  he  had  supposed 
to  inhere  only  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
mother,  but  now  began  to  think  must 
be  an  attribute  of  all  womankind. 
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There  was  in  his  heart  a  little  painful 
sense  that  he  had  not  deserved  this  at 
the  hands  of  Ginevra — he  felt  strangely 
guilty  toward  her.  Certainly  he  had 
intended  her  no  wrong  ;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  a  conviction  that  she  would 
have  resented  his  intentions  as  a  wrong, 
had  she  known  them,  and — unaccount- 
able vagary  of  a  sick  mind — to  save  his 
so  lately  jeopardized  life,  Hay  don  could 
not  help  feeling  himself  that  it  had  not 
been  precisely  an  honor. 

Meanwhile  Ginevra  had,  without 
doubt,  graduated  him  from  the  rank  of 
her  lodger  to  that  of  her  patient ;  her 
eyes  and  voice  had  a  frank  kindliness  in 
them  when  she  looked  or  spoke.  It  was 
not  in  her  nature  evidently  to  do  things 
by  halves.  In  vain  Haydon  remon- 
strated that  one,  or  that  two,  that  at 
least  tJiree  dinners  in  a  day  were  enough; 
Ginevra  continued  tranquilly  to  appear 
morning,  noon,  night,  and  at  all  times 
between,  with  soups  and  roasts  and 
pastas  and  risottos  and  all  the  other 
savory  dishes  an  Italian  alone  knows 
the  secret  of  ;  and  she  had  but  one  reply 
to  his  remonstrances  : 

"  Signore,  you  are  to  eat  /" 

And  Haydon  did  eat.  Ginevra  re- 
garded him  with  a  satisfied  air,  and 
nodded  her  beautiful  head  in  approval. 

"  That  sustains,  that  makes  strength  ; 
but  eggs,  altro  !  " 

Haydon  blushed  to  think  how  very 
low  he  must  have  fallen  in  her  esteem 
during  those  weeks  before. 

Sometimes,  to  insure  her  patient's 
eating,  Ginevra  would  install  herself 
cozily  by  the  fireplace  and  enter  into 
conversation.  Haydon  had  a  fund  of 
questions  ready,  about  the  place,  the 
people,  her  own  affairs — anything  to 
detain  her.  They  were  poor,  he  knew 
that  already,  and  that  Ginevra  spent 
her  evenings  sewing  by  the  dim  lamp. 

"  Finally  there  are  others  poorer  than 
we,"  Ginevra  concluded,  philosophically. 
She  summed  up  the  character  of  the 
town  which  so  preyed  upon  Haydon,  in 
two  phrases. 

"  Are  most  of  the  sailors  and  fisher- 
folk  poor  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  They  are  all  poor,  Signore." 

'•  And  are  there  many  sailors  and 
fisher-folk  in  the  town  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  sailors  and  fisher-folk, 
Signore." 

"  There  is  then  much  suffering, 
Ginevra  ?  " 


"  There  is  miseria — nothing  else  !  " 
said  Ginevra,  with  emphasis. 

Haydon  stroked  the  little  Maddelena's 
head — there  was  always  one  or  more  of 
the  children  present. 

"  This  bambino,  is  much  like  you, 
Ginevra,"  he  said,  presently,  after  a 
silence  in  which  his  mind  had  reverted 
from  the  town  at  large  to  the  three 
units  before  him. 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Ginevra,  questioningly. 
"  But  this  one  " — she  drewDino  to  her — 
"  is  the  proper  image  of  his  father  ;  all 
the  world  says  so."  She  looked  at  the 
child  a  long  moment,  then  caught  him 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  passionately. 
"  It  is  himself  !  "  she  murmured. 

Hay  don's  hand  fell  from  the  little 
Maddelena's  head. 

"  She  loves  her  husband,"  he  thought. 

He  sat  blankly  staring  at  the  fire  long 
after  Ginevra  and  the  children  were 
gone,  repeating  it  to  himself. 

"  She  loves  her  husband — she  loves 
her  husband." 

Why  had  he  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore ?  but  who  would 'have  thought  of  it  ? 

He  carried  his  astonishment  through 
the  next  day,  and  at  night — when  Gin- 
evra was  kneeling  before  the  fire — he 
put  an  artful  question,  carefully  stirring 
his  coffee  the  while. 

"  When  do  you  expect  your  husband, 
Ginevra  ? " 

"  Who  knows  ? "  she  answered.  "  Per- 
haps at  the  capo  d'anno,  perhaps  in  Feb- 
ruary." 

"  I  hope  he  is  good  to  you,"  said  Hay- 
don, abruptly. 

Ginevra  lifted  her  eyes  with  an  air  of 
astonishment. 

"  He  is  an  angel,"  she  said,  simply. 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  said  Haydon, 
stirring  with  great  care. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell — but  all  the 
world  knows  he  is  an  angel.  Five  years 
we  made  love,  and  we  are  married  five 
years  now — truly  an  angel  he  is."  She 
gazed  into  the  fire  dreamily  and  Hay- 
don watched  the  light  play  over  her 
face  and  throat. 

"  She  means  it,"  he  thought. 

Suddenly  Ginevra  raised  her  eyes. 
"  And  you,  Signore,  you  are  not  ftdan- 
zato  ?  " 

"No." 

"  There  is  nobody  you  love  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Haydon,  with  emphasis. 

"  Ah  !  "  Ginevra  looked  at  him  com- 
passionately.    "  Then  you  do  not  know 
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— you  will  know  some  day,  but  you  do 
not  know  now.  There  is  nothing  like 
it."     She  rose  from  her  knees. 

"  Not  even  the  bambini?  "  said  Hay- 
don,  jestingly,  while  with  studied  care 
he  stirred  his  coffee. 

"Ah  !  the  bambini  are  a  part  of  it." 
Ginevra  smiled  and  picked  up  Dino. 
"  Matrimony  without  children,"  she 
added  gravely,  "  is  not  good."  She  shook 
her  head  as  she  went  out,  Dino  in  her 
arms  crowing  affirmation  of  this  last 
sentiment. 

Hay  don  mechanically  raised  his  cup 
to  his  lips  and  took  a  long  draught. 

"  She  loves,  her  husband,"  he  repeated 
to  himself,  as  he  set  the  cup  down,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  discovered  an 
incredible  truth.  He  looked  at  the  cup 
some  time. 

"  That  is  her  story — she  loves  her 
husband."  He  lifted  the  cup  a  second 
time  and  finished  the  coffee. 

In  the  light  of  his  discovery  many 
things  became  intelligible  to  Haydon. 
He  knew  now  what  it  meant  when  Gin- 
evra came  into  his  room  with  a  peculiar 
brightness  of  eye  and  cheek — it  meant 
a  letter  from  Paolino.  He  understood 
now  her  disdainful  scorn  of  outside  di- 
versions— why  she  was  content  to  sit 
and  sew  beside  the  sleeping  babies,  and 
he  perceived  that  it  was  her  romance 
which  differentiated  her  from  the  other 
women  of  the  place.  He  had  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  accepting  the  facts  for 
truth,  and  the  truth  at  once  irritated 
and  fascinated  him. 

To  live  five  in  a  room  and  be  so  happy  ; 
to  live  on  polenta,  and  farinata  and  be 
so  happy  ;  it  was  against  all  reason — 
but  it  was  true. 

"  Do  you  never  care  to  go  out,  to 
dance  and  enjoy  life  as  the  others  do, 
Ginevra  ?  "  he  asked. 

Ginevra  lifted  her  head  disdainfully. 

"  For  whom  should  I  dress  up  and 
make  a  bella  figura  ?  "  she  said.  "  I 
have  my  husband  and  the  children  ;  it 
is  a  pity  you  do  not  love  somebody,  Sig- 
nore,"  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  impa- 
tience ;  "you  would  know,  then." 

At  present  she  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  she  considered  he  did  not 
know — anything.  Haydon  himself  be- 
gan to  feel  that  she  was  right.  Cer- 
tainly he  knew  nothing  of  the  world  of 
love  Ginevra  moved  in,  where  familiar- 
ity did  not  breed  contempt,  and  poverty 
was  the  nursing  mother  of  love. 


If  Ginevra  could  have  had  her  way 
the  whole  world  would  have  been  mar- 
ried— yes,  even  the  priests  and  nuns  ; 
for,  remarked  this  good  Catholic  naively, 
"  After  all,  they  are  Christians  like  our- 
selves, aren't  they  ? "  There  was  in  Gin- 
evra a  quality  of  tranquil  and  una- 
bashed innocence,  with  its  implied  can- 
dor of  speech,  before  which  Haydon — 
whom  the  life  of  Paris  had  not  made  to 
blush — blushed  often.  He  did  not  blush 
for  Ginevra,  but  for  himself. 

"Ah,  well  !  "  remarked  Ginevra  one 
day,  winding  up  a  dissertation  upon  the 
iniquitous  double  marriage  laws  of 
Italy.  "  One  must  think  for  others — all 
the  world  is  not  so  happy  as  we  are." 

"  All  the  world  is  not,  indeed  !  "  said 
Haydon,  a  trifle  bitterly.  He  turned  to 
his  portfolio  and  began  tossing  over  the 
sketches. 

Presently  he  became  conscious  of  Gin- 
evra's  eyes ;  she  was  standing  near 
and  there  was  an  unmistakable  disdain 
in  her  expression  as  she  regarded  the 
un draped  figures.  She  said  nothing, 
however,  and  Haydon,  recalling  their 
design,  found  himself  confused  under 
that  candid  glance.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  all  his  purpose  must  appear  as 
nakedly  to  her — and  for  the  first  time 
that  purpose  seemed  to  him  dishonoring. 

"  Do  they  please  you  ? "  he  asked  at 
last,  to  break  the  embarrassing  silence. 

"  No  ; "  replied  Ginevra. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  persisted  Haydon. 

"  The  Signore  has  talent,  but  those  do 
not  please  me,"  was  the  only  answer. 
Her  lip  curled  a  little,  and  somehow,  to 
Haydon,  all  those  obviously  unclad 
women  looked  suddenly  silly.  He  was 
truly  relieved  when  Genevra  left  the 
room,  and  then  he  frowned  and  re- 
minded himself  that  to  serve  art  was  a 
glorious  destiny  for  any  woman. 

It  might  be  so  ;  but  something  in  him 
nevertheless  kept  on  asserting  that  it 
would  not  be  a  glorious  destiny  for 
Ginevra. 

"  This  is  perfectly  preposterous  !  "  he 
said  to  himself  angrily,  and  then  he 
flushed  again  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a  vase 
of  roses  on  the  table. 

Maddelena  had  come  running  in  with 
them  that  morning,  and  Ginevra,  from 
the  doorway,  had  turned  the  gift  to  bit- 
terness before  he  had  finished  thanking 
the  child. 

"  The  Signore  is  very  fond  of  roses  ? " 
she  said. 
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"Very  !  "  he  had  answered. 

"  Yes,  all  the  time  he  was  ill  he  talked 
about  nothing  else  but '  rose,  rose  ; '  we 
have  been  waiting  for  these  to  bloom  ; 
they  are  the  first  of  the  year." 

He  had  flushed  to  the  color  of  the 
flowers  then,  as  he  turned  to  put  them 
in  water,  and  he  flushed  again  now  in 
recalling  it. 

"  I  must  be  losing  my  mind,"  he 
thought  indignantly,  later,  as  he  walked 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  town 
which  now  had  become  as  eloquent  as 
the  pages  of  a  book,  every  house  a  para- 
graph of  romance  or  tragedy.  Here 
dwelt  pretty  Bianca,  the  sewing  girl. 
The  furniture  stood  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  Haydon  remembered  that  the  fam- 
ily were  sailing  for  Australia  to-mor- 
row, lured  by  promises  of  free  passage, 
to  be  worked  out  at  the  other  end.  He 
foreboded  tragedy,  but  pretty  Bianca 
had  a  lover  who  had  deserted  her  for 
another,  and  she  was  glad  to  go.  And 
yonder  sat  Luigi's  old  mother  in  the 
doorway.  Luigi  had  shot  himself  last 
week  after  misappropriating  a  hundred 
francs — certainly  misappropriating  it ; 
for,  instead  of  paying  it  in  to  his  em- 
ployer's bank  account,  he  had  paid  it 
out  in  groceries  for  his  sister  and  her 
eight  children.  Twenty  dollars  seemed 
to  Haydon  a  low  valuation  of  the  boy's 
life — a  dollar  for  every  year — but  the 
boy  had  paid  it  without  a  word.  In  this 
house  Bandini's  wife,  the  mother  of 
sixteen,  lay  dying,  and  dying  so  slowly 
that  it  was  worst  of  all ;  it  made  dying 
so  expensive,  a  luxury 'people  like  Ban- 
dini  cannot  afford.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  extravagance  of  her  life.  Also, 
Bandini's  house  was  painted  rose-color, 
Haydon  noticed.  . 

The  Whole  town  was  a  walking  trag- 
edy. With  a  sense  of  revolt  Haydon 
turned  away.  In  this  hungry,  starving, 
fever-smitten  and  destitute  world,  was 
there  no  place  for  beauty  ?  What  else 
could  keep  life  above  the  brute  level  ? 

He  arrived  at  the  question  and  the 
shore  together. 

Here  at  least  was  beauty.  The  storm 
waves  had  piled  the  drift  high  along  the 
shore  —  the  Mediterranean  drift,  that 
mystery  of  all  seas  ;  neither  wood  nor 
weed,  but  a  tangle  of  woods  and  weeds 
and  coral  and  pumice  and  shells. 

Haydon  had  begun  collecting  shells 
in  his  first  leisure  days,  primarily  in  self- 
defense,  but  later  fascinated  to  find  every 


tint  of  the  changeful  sea  crystallized 
in  some  wee  convoluted  sea-dwelling 
or  fairy  form.  He  began  now  mechan- 
ically to  wander  back  and  forth,  picking 
up  here  a  yellow,  there  a  violet,  now  a 
green,  and  now  a  rainbowed  shell,  till  his 
hands  and  pockets  were  filled.  Here 
was  beauty  the  universe  did  not  despise. 
He  stood  up  straight  and  looked  about 
him. 

The  shore  was  covered  with  old  men, 
boys,  women  and  girls,  but  chiefly  with 
women  who  should  have  been  girls  ; 
each  in  a  short  skirt ;  each  with  wooden 
shoes  or  none  ;  each  wearing  a  shawl, 
Madonnawise,  over  her  head,  and  bear- 
ing in  her  arms  a  child.  With  the  dis- 
engaged hand  these  young  mothers 
piled,  stick  by  stick,  the  drift-wood  in 
baskets  or  aprons,  stooping  their  stately 
forms  to  the  task.  They  might  have 
sixteen  years — these  young  Junos — for 
the  most  part.  The  wind  blew  their 
scant  skirts  and  shawls. 

One  of  them  came  to  Haydon. 

"  Ecco,  Signore,"  she  said,  with  a 
frank  smile,  holding  out  to  him  a  rosily 
transparent  shell.  She  had  sympatheti- 
cally noted  his  quest.  "  Beautiful 
things,  non  e  vero  ?  " 

Haydon  pulled  off  his  hat  and  stam- 
mered his  "  Grazie." 

Poor  as  she  was,  he  did  not  insult  her 
with  money  ;  and  she  turned,  smiling, 
to  her  drift-wood  gathering  again.  Hay- 
don, the  rosy  shell  in  his  palm,  looked 
after  her,  at  the  whole  gigantic  picture 
of  the  sea  and  shore  and  sky  and  mov- 
ing figures  of  the  drift-gatherers,  and 
he  looked  back  at  the  little  shell.  If  it 
was  a  parable,  it  was  a  gigantic  parable 
as  well. 

When  the  time  is  ripe  a  moment  does 
the  work  prepared  by  centuries.  When 
Haydon  raised  his  eyes  from  the  shell, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  looked 
through  them,  not  with  them. 

Great  events  are  often  quiet  events. 
When  a  star  rises,  when  a  flower  opens, 
when  a  soul  wakens,  it  makes  no  noise. 
A  great  joy,  a  great  terror  or  a  great 
disaster  produce  first  of  all  a  great  hush. 
And  greatness  is  a  relative  term.  To 
a  blind  man,  sight  is  a  great  event, 
though  all  the  world  should  combine  to 
demonstrate  its  unimportance — to  the 
world. 

Haydon  went  home  very  quietly.  He 
did  not  call  for  his  lamp  as  usual,  and 
it   would  have  been    quite  dark  when 
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Ginevra  came  in  with  the  lamp  in  her 
hand,  but  for  the  unusually  bright  fire 
on  the  hearth.  Haydon  had  drawn 
aside  the  curtain  from  the  window, 
and,  with  his  hands  against  the  pane 
and  his  forehead  on  his  hands,  was  look- 
ing into  the  gloom. 

Yes,  she  might  leave  the  lamp  ;  yes, 
he  was  ready  for  his  supper.    . 

"  I  will  go  down,  then,  and  cook  the 
little  priest.  He  will  not  take  long  to 
fry,  and  he  is  fresh  as  fresh." 

Haydon  did  not  reply.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  used  to  having  priests  on 
his  table  and  in  his  bed — the  title  an- 
swered for  everything,  from  a  fish  to 
a  scaldino  ;  in  the  second  place,  he  did 
not  hear  the  cannibalistic  proposition. 
He  was  watching  Ginevra  and  thinking 
to  himself : 

"  Had  I  been  an  artist  instead  of  a 
finger- j  uggl  er ' ' 

And  as  he  stowed  the  empty  port- 
folio behind  his  trunk  his  lips  quivered 
slightly. 

in. 

"  What  in  all  the  world  do  you  most 
wish  for,  Ginevra  ? "  asked  Haydon. 

She  was  dusting  the  room,  and  Hay- 
don had  been  watching  her  over  his 
book  ;  he  had  more  often  a  book  than  a 
brush  in  his  hand  now  ;  Ginevra  had 
expressed  several  fears  that  he  was  not 
quite  well — he  painted  so  little. 

"A  gobbino"  answered  Ginevra, 
promptly. 

"  A  gobbino  !  "  repeated  Haydon. 
"  What  in  the  world  is  a  gobbino  ?  " 

Ginevra  laughed,  and  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand at  length  that  a  gobbino  is  a 
little  gobbo  and  a  gobbo  is  a  dwarf, 
but  that  the  particular  dwarf  which  was 
her  heart's  desire  was  but  an  inch  high, 
of  silver,  and  by  some  mysterious  leger- 
demain he  might  as  well  be  represented 
by  two  clasped  silver  hands  or  other 
device. 

"  And  what  in  the  world  do  you  want 
of  a  gobbino  ?  "  asked  Haydon,  with  in- 
crease of  wonder. 

"It  brings  good  fortune!"  —  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  as  she  said  it, 
with  which  Haydon  was  acquainted. 

"  You  don't  believe  that,  Ginevra  ? " 

Ginevra's  eyes  twinkled  the  more,  and 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Chi  lo  sa  ?  "  she  said,  merrily.  "  I 
should  like  the  gobbino,  the  same." 

Haydon  had  never  yet  fathomed  the 


depths  of  Ginevra's  common  sense  ;  it 
was  rare  and  unusual  as  she  herself  was 
rare.  Her  store  of  superstition  and 
proverbial  wisdom,  in  which  she  was 
rich  as  every  Italian  is,  invariably  ran 
over  on  either  side  into  visible  incre- 
dulity or  irresistible  enjoyment  of  an 
absurdity.  It  was  his  delight  to  make 
her  talk — for  the  talking  of  Ginevra  was 
like  a  running  stream  of  poetry  ;  she 
appeared  to  speak  in  blank  verse  by 
nature,  and  did  it  with  the  air  of  its  be- 
ing as  simple  for  her  as  the  common 
and  unadorned  speech  of  the  world  to 
inferior  mortals.  Her  spontaneity  was 
not  the  least  of  her  attributes.  This 
walking  book  of  poetry  fascinated  Hay- 
don's  ear,  and  he  encouraged  conversa- 
tion— for  the  sake  of  his  Italian. 

There  had  been  purpose  in  Haydon's 
question.  Christmas  was  at  hand,  and 
on  the  day  before  it,  Haydon  went  to 
Pisa.  He  had  long  decided  what  to 
give  the  children  ;  a  dainty  dress  for  the 
little  Margheritina  (for  even  an  Italian 
baby,  he  was  persuaded,  would  rather 
make  a  bella  figura  than  have  the 
choicest  doll  on  earth)  ;  a  toy  cart  for 
Dino  ;  and  for  both  children  all  the 
sweets  Ginevra  would  countenance.  As 
for  Maddelena — her  gift  was  not  to 
come  from  Pisa— it  had  been  wrapped 
up  in  Haydon's  trunk  for  a  week  past. 
He  sacrificially  matched  ribbons  and 
compared  shades  and  accumulated  pack- 
ages all  day,  but  the  errand  upon  which 
he  spent  himself  was  the  gobbino.  Pisa 
presented  none  worthy  of  his  fastidious- 
ness. He  walke'd  over  her  three  times, 
and  investigated  every  jeweler's  shop 
at  least  twice,  in  the  effort  to  find  a 
really  choice  gobbino — a  gobbino  of  the 
gobbini — such  a  gobbo  as  might  most 
infallibly  incarnate  good  fortune.  He* 
found  one  at  last,  and  carried  the  mis- 
shapen silver  creature  home  in  triumph. 
He  endeavored  to  console  himself  for 
the  deformity  of  his  gift,  which  cost 
him  an  artistic  pang  or  two,  by  the 
daintiness  of  the  box  in  which  he  en- 
cased it.  He  was  as  impatient  as  a 
child  for  the  morning  to  come,  and  sum- 
moned  Ginevra  and  the  children  at  the 
earliest  permissible  hour. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  dark  eyes  of 
Maddelena  dilate  with  rapture  above 
the  rose-color  crepe  and  soft  silken  rib- 
bons which  Haydon  laid  in  her  arms  ; 
the  ecstatic  music  of  her  voice  quite 
overran  Dino's  vociferous  tones.    There 
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was  an  incipient  Ginevra  in  Maddelena, 
and  Hay  don  accepted  the  bacino  of  the 
woman-child's  rosy  lips  with  reverence. 

"  Oh,  Signore  !  "  Ginevra  found  voice 
to  say  at  last,  "  it  is  much — much  too 
beautiful — you  should  not  have  given 
it." 

"  You  will  make  her  a  festa  dress, 
Ginevra,"  said  Haydon.  One  may  wear 
anything  for  /est 'as,  and — it  is  very  suit- 
able." 

Haydon  alone  knew  how  suitable — 
this  extravagantly  inappropriate  gift. 
Ginevra  shook  her  head,  but  her  eyes 
delighted  openly  in  the  beautiful,  soft 
fabric.  It  was  charming  to  see  the 
change  from  that  mother-sweetness  to 
very  childlikeness  in  her  face  when 
Haydon  awkwardly  produced  the  gob- 
bino and  invoked  a  buona  fortuna  for 
her.  She  was  as  rosy  and  pleased  as 
Maddelena. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  little  gobbino, 
Signore  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Grazie ! 
Grazie  !  " — then  her  eyes  .suddenly 
brimmed  over  with  laughter. 

"  You  must  wear  it,  Ginevra,"  said 
Haydon,  "  that  it  may  bring  all  the 
good  fortune  possible — you  know  you 
believe  it." 

Ginevra's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Chi  lo  sa  ?  "  she  said. 

Haydon  never  forgot  that  Christmas 
Day.  He  permitted  himself  to  go  in 
and  out  perpetually,  and  Ginevra  pre- 
pared an  unusual  feast  for  him,  and — 
grace  as  unusual — she  lingered  through 
it,  gravely  confiding  to  him  how  she  had 
it  in  her  mind  to  make  up  that  rose-color 
gown.  The  little  Maddelena  was  wild 
— "  absolutely  pazza  "  about  it,  and  she 
had  promised  the  child  to  make  it  up 
.  for  Easter,  but  whether  with  a  point  be- 
hind or  in  front,  and  whether  with  a 
little  garjiitura  of  ribbon  or  only  a  gir- 
dle, she  was  seriously  in  doubt — she 
wished  it  to  be  of  a  simplicity,  but  also 
of  a  graciousness.  She  leaned  thought- 
fully upon  the  chair  opposite  Haydon, 
and  fastened  her  large  eyes  upon  dis- 
tance ;  Haydon's  own  drank  in  the  per- 
fectly unconscious  pose  and  counte- 
nance thirstily.  She  seemed  to  him  to 
incarnate  every  phase  of  womanhood. 
Maidenhood,  wifehood  and  motherhood 
had  left  upon  her  their  successive 
crowns  and  the  power  of  none  of  them 
had  ever  passed  away  ;  she  contained 
the  sweetness  and  charm  of  all  three. 
In  her  was  summed — for  Haydon — the 


awe,  the  wonder,  the  majesty  and  the 
simple  delight  of  womanhood  ;  his  eyes 
and  heart  acknowledged  her,  and  ap- 
propriated her  fearlessly.  She  was  not, 
indeed,  fit  to  subserve  a  color  scheme, 
but  very  fit  to  serve  Art. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  after  all, 
with  a  point  both  behind  and  in  front  ?  " 
said  Ginevra,  turning  her  eyes  gravely 
upon  him.     Haydon  dropped  his  own. 

"It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  so,"  he 
assented  as  gravely. 

That  afternoon  Haydon  drew — he 
drew  without  fatigue  or  hesitancy,  with 
a  kind  of  jubilation  in  every  stroke  ;  the 
pencil  sang  in  his  hand,  and  when  he 
stopped,  with  the  light,  he  looked  at  his 
work  a  long  moment.  Then  he  turned 
it  to  the  wall  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  sofa.  His  pulse  was  going  like  a 
trip-hammer,  his  lips  burned  ;  but  the 
conscious  strength  of  ten  men  was  in 
him.     Only  an  artist  knows. 

He  did  not  count  the  moments,  the 
half-hours,  the  hours.  Some  one  pushed 
open  the  door. 

"  Signore  !  "  said  the  voice  of  Ginevra, 
in  a  tone  which  made  Haydon  leap  to 
his  feet.  He  was  still  in  his  dream.  He 
went  to  her  with  both  hands  out. 

Ginevra  did  not  see  them. 

"  He  is  coming  !  "  she  cried.  "  He  will 
be  here  this  evening."  She  looked  at 
him  with  triumphant  eyes.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  "  Che  bella  fortuna  ! — it  is  your 
gobbino  !  " 

Haydon  laughed. 

The  supper  and  the  lamp  came,  and 
the  supper  was  duly  eaten,  Ginevra 
moving  about  the  while  with  a  certain 
abstraction  Haydon  made  no  effort  to 
disturb.  When  she  left  the  room  he 
took  up  a  book,  sat  down  near  the  lamp 
and  looked  fixedly  at  the  page,  but  the 
clock  ticked  with  such  an  annoying  per- 
sistency that  reading  was  almost  im- 
possible. He  wondered  he  could  ever 
have  endured  that  noise — that  infernal 
noise  ;  every  beat  seemed  to  fall  upon 
one's  brain.  He  rose  and  set  the  door 
ajar — the.  racket  downstairs  was  better 
than  this — and  coming  back,  sat  down 
again  and  fixed  his  eyes  again  upon  the 
same  page.  •  They  remained  fixed  so  for 
seventeen  minutes  by  the  clock,  then 
the  reader's  cheek  paled.  There  was  a 
new  sound  below — hurrying  steps — the 
opening  of  a  door — a  low, bird-like  cry — 
Haydon  started  to  his  feet  and  shut 
the    door  with  a    slam.      He  remained 
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leaning  against  it,  breathlessly,  his  cheek 
paling  and  flushing,  his  heart  pounding, 
as  if  he  expected  that  noise  to  force  its 
way  in  ;  then  with  set  teeth  he  went 
deliberately  forward,  picked  .  up  the 
book  and  sat  grimly  down  again.  This 
time  the  book  was  upside  down. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  said  Haydon,  without 
raising  his  eyes. 

The  door  opened  and  Ginevra  .ap- 
peared. She  had  a  scaldino  in  her 
hands,  and  her  eyes  were  lustrous  ;  she 
kept  them  turned  from  the  Signore, 
and  going  to  the  fireplace  began  in- 
dustriously to  pile  up  the  fallen  wood, 
and  brush  together  the  embers.  Pres- 
ently, the  tongs  in  her  hands  and  still 
kneeling,  she  flashed  one  glance  over 
her  shoulder.  Haydon  was  not  looking, 
but  his  eyes  went  over  the  top  of  the 
book  to  meet  it. 

Ginevra  laughed,  one  low,  sweet 
laugh,  and  all  the  color  went  in  a  splen- 
did wave  over  the  face  of  this  ten  years' 
sweetheart,  this  five  years'  bride. 

"At  present,"  she  said,  "there  is  a 
man  in  the  house." 

IV. 

Maddelena  was  ill.  Ginevra  had  worn 
that  transfigured  face  about  the  house 
but  three  days  when  the  child  sickened, 
and  to  the  feast  of  the  nativity  suc- 
ceeded days  of  gloom. 

Hay  don's  trunk  was  already  packed 
for  departure,  and  so  it  stood  ever  since. 
Not  until  now  had  he  realized  how 
much  his  heart-strings  were  entwined 
about  the  child  who  was  her  mother's 
miniature.  For  Ginevra  —  she  was  as 
one  distraught ;  only  one  presence  had 
any  power  to  soothe  her,  and  Haydon, 
whose  glance  had  fallen  with  a  certain 
disdain  at  first  upon  the  gentle  face  of 
Ginevra's  husband,  learned  to  look  to 
him  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  sad 
days  which  followed  He  was  only  a 
poor  little  Tuscan  cameriere,  but  he  had 
known  how  to  make  one  woman  per- 
fectly happy. 

For  himself  he  walked  the  streets  of 
the  town  and  argued  with  himself  the 
impossibility  that  Maddelena  should 
die.  Maddelena,  the  image  of  Ginevra, 
the  first-born  of  Ginevra,  the  child 
whose  very  essence  must  have  the  vital- 
ity of  love.  There  were  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  children  in  the  place  who 


could  be  spared  ;  there  could  not  be  in 
the  universe  a  cruelty  so  blind  that  it 
would  pass  over  these  and  strike  at  the 
first-born  of  Ginevra.  Day  after  day 
Haydon  came  out  of  the  sick-room 
where  Maddelena,  with  scarlet  lips,  lay 
gasping  for  breath,  and  persuaded  him- 
self thus  ;  and  day  after  day  he  crept 
home  to  stand  long  on  the  steps,  sum- 
moning his  courage  before  he  could 
open  the  door. 

The  child  knew  him  always.  When 
they  asked  her  what  she  wished : 

"  The  rose  ribbon  of  my  Signore." 

"  Drink  —  the  Signore  sends  it  to 
you,"  they  said,  and  the  parched  lips, 
opening  for  nothing  else,  would  open 
at  that  charm  to  swallow  the  medicine — 
and  these  things  wrung  Haydon's  heart. 
He  would  creep  away,  choking  down 
something,  to  persuade  himself  anew 
that  there  was  justice  on  earth  and 
mercy  in  heaven. 

There  was  neither.  On  the  fifth  even- 
ing Ginevra  fled  into  his  room,  her 
eyes  enormous,  her  lips  pallid. 

"  They  will  not  let  me  go  to  her  !  " 
she  said.  "  They  will  not  let  me  go  to 
her  !  She  is  dying,  and  they  will  not 
let  me  stay  !  Dio  Mio !  Dio  Mio ! 
Merc3r  !  "  There  were  sobs  that  made 
Haydon's  heart  stand  still. 

The  disease  had  taken  a  malignant 
form.  Death  was  slowly  strangling 
life  from  the  bright  little  body  down- 
stairs, and  the  doctor,  merciless  as 
Fate,  had  forbidden  the  mother  to 
come  near,  for  the  sake  of  Dino  and 
the  baby. 

Haydon  pressed  his  hands  together. 

"  My  God,  it  is  too  much  !  " 

Suddenty  Ginevra  lifted  her  head 
and  looked  at  him.  The  sobs  stopped, 
and  Haydon's  heart. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  there 
will  be  no  more  Maddelena  in  the 
world." 

Haydon  covered  his  face.  "My 
God  !  "  he  cried  again. 

Ginevra's  eyes  stared,  and  her  lips 
murmured  continually. 

"  So  beautiful — my  little  daughter — 
so  strong — and  they  will  not  let  me  stay 
— Maddelena — my  figliuola." 

Haydon  knelt  beside  the  chair;  he 
drew  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
stroked  her  hair.  Ginevra  neither  re- 
sisted nor  noticed — her  eyes  still  stared 
and  her  lips  murmured  unintelligibly. 

Haydon  continued,  mutely,  to  stroke 
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her  hair  ;  he  was  no  more  than  a  pillow 
— than  that  stuffed  chair  back  to  her, 
and  he  asked  only  of  heaven  and  earth 
that  it  would  comfort  Ginevra,  some- 
how— anyhow. 

Presently  the  sobs  ceased  ;  Ginevra 
rose — he,too,  rose  humbly.  She  pressed 
her  hands  together  and  drew  her 
shawl  close,  shivering,  as  if  cold. 

"  I  must  not  cry — for  the  baby, " — she 
said,  exhaustedly  ;  "  I  must  not  " — she 
turned  away. 

Haydon  opened  the  door  for  her.  On 
the  threshold  she  stopped  ;  her  eyes  di- 
lated with  a  suppressed  agony. 

"  If  she  dies  " — she  paused.  "  If  she 
dies,"  she  said  again,  "  I  will  make 
her  the  rose-color  dress.  She  was 
pazza  to  wear  it — and  she  shall  wear  it 
— raj  fig  lino  la — my  little  daughter" — 
she  caught  her  breath  sharply.  Haydon 
stood  humbly  watching  the  broken 
figure  depart.  It  was  a  little  thing  that 
his  own  heart  seemed  broken,  too. 

He  paced  his  room  half  the  night, 
listening  for  sounds  from  below,  and  in 
the  dawn  he  threw  himself,  dressed, 
upon  the  bed.  When  he  awoke  the  sun 
was  shining.  He  arose  and  went  hastily 
down  stairs.  The  first  person  he  met 
was  Paolino,  his  arms  full  of  fire-wood. 

Haydon  gripped  the  banisters  and 
stammered  out : 

"  The  child  ? " 

"  Dead  !  "  replied  Paolino,  with  an  in- 
describable gesture. 

Haydon  bowed  his  head.  Paolino 
turned  away  quietly  and  piled  the  wood 
beside  the  fire-place.  His  gentle  face 
was  paler  than  usual,  and  there  were 
hollows  under  his  eyes,  but  his  manner 
was  as  quiet  and  contained  as  always. 
Haydon  looked  at  him  —  this  man, 
younger  than  himself,  and  separated 
from  him  by  the  immeasurable  dignity 
of  love  and  fatherhood  and  sorrow  for 
a  first-born. 

From  a  paste-board  world,  or  more 
truly  a  world  of  paint  and  canvas,  Hay- 
don had  stepped  into  a  world  where 
things  were  real ;  where  people  lived 
what  he  had  dreamed,  and  dreamed 
with  a  child's  comprehension  only ; 
where  the  least  was  his  superior,  by  so 
much  as  one  fact  of  experience  which 
shakes  the  soul  is  better  than  a  million 
fancies  which  skim  through  the  brain. 
He  was  a  man  in  nothing  but  years, 
whom  this  little  cameriere  would  have 
been   entitled   to  look   upon,  from   his 


heights  of  human  experience,  with  con- 
tempt. 

He  did  not  look  upon  Haydon  with 
contempt,  however,  but  with  a  grave 
compassion. 

"  Will  you  see  the  child,  Signore  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Haydon  followed  mechanically  into 
the  room.  There  was  a  strong  odor  of 
disinfectants,  and  the  little  body  was 
stretched  rigidly  on  the  bed.  With 
hands  that  trembled  slightly,  the  young 
father  drew  away  the  handkerchief  from 
his  child's  face.  The  purple  shadow  of 
death  was  there.  After  a  moment  Pao- 
lino replaced  the  handkerchief. 

"  God  has  taken  her  !  "  he  said.  He 
turned  away. 

He  opened  a  door,  and  Haydon,  obey- 
ing a  gesture,  followed  into  the  next 
room  where  Ginevra  sat  in  exile.  There 
was  a  fire  in  the  fire-place — for  the  first 
time  in  years — and  Ginevra  sat,  or  lay 
in  a  chair  near  it,  her  head  thrown  back 
against  the  cushion,  and  a  black  hand- 
kerchief about  it — the  Mater  Dolorosa. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ? "  she  asked, 
without  greeting,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
Haydon. 

He  bowed  assent. 

"  They  will  carry  her  to  the  Campo 
Santo  at  three,"  she  murmured. 

"  To-day  !  "  Haydon  started. 

Ginevra  trembled. 

"  It  is  necessary  !  "  said  Paolino.  He 
laid  his  hand  very  quietly  upon  Ginev- 
ra's  head  and  she  became  still.  It  was 
the  only  shadow  of  a  caress  Haydon 
ever  beheld  between  them.  "  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  malady,"  the  young  Tus- 
can continued  quietly  ;  "  the  body  may 
not  stay  in  the  house." 

And  at  three,  accordingly,  Haydon 
alone  of  the  household  followed  Mad- 
delena  to  the  Campo  Santo.  It  was  a 
pathetic  little  procession,  by  reason  of 
its  poverty.  Twelve  little  girls  in  non- 
descript dresses  carried  candles  and 
bore  the  little  bier  ;  six  priests  preceded 
it.  Haydon  had  often  observed  that 
priests  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  the 
town  was  rich  in.  The  little  bier  was 
covered  with  a  pink  table-cloth,  and  one 
poor  little  borrowed  wreath  of  artificial 
flowers.  Haydon  followed  to  the 
church,  where  the  tiny  coffin  was 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  ;  longer  it 
was  not  suffered  to  remain  there ; 
thence  he  followed  to  the  Campo  Santo 
and  stood  beside  while  Ginevra's  child 
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was  laid  in  her  last  bed  and  the  dust 
heaped  over  her. 

There  was  no  more  Maddelena  in  all 
the  world. 

The  bells  were  still  ringing  when  he 
returned  to  the  house. 

In  the  room  to  the  right  as  he  en- 
tered he  could  see  Ginevra,  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  Paolino  walking  gently 
up  and  down  with  the  baby  in  his  arms. 

He  went  up  to  his  own  room  and, 
shutting  the  door  behind  him,  looked 
about,  with  the  gaze  of  one  who  has 
been  long  away. 


That  evening  Ginevra  came  to  Hay- 
don's  room  ;  there  was  a  rose-color  heap 
in  her  arms,  at  which  Haydon  looked 
with  amazement.  Ginevra's  face  was 
white  ;  her  eyes,  in  amends,  were  darker 
than  ever  in  their  violet  circles.  She 
laid  the  rose-color  heap  on  the  table. 

"  They  would  not  let  her  wear  it,"  she 
said,  "for  reason  of  the  malady.  They 
wrapped  her  in  a  sheet  with  something 
— my  Maddelena — "  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment. "  Otherwise  — *"  she  stopped 
again. 

Haydon  did  not  speak. 

Presently  Ginevra  held  up  the  rose- 
color  gown ;  it  was  trimmed  with  cot- 
ton lace,  shirred  and  tortured  into  a 
little  robe,  and  in  the  other  hand  she 
held  a  bonnet  also  of  rose  color. 

"  She  would  have  been  so  beautiful, 
and  she  was  flazsa  to  wear  it — "  There 
was  mingled  admiration  and  anguish  in 
her  eyes  and  voice. 

Haydon  looked  at  the  ghastly  little 
bonnet  and  thought  of  the  rigid  child's 
face  beneath  the  sod,  and  he  shuddered. 

Suddenly  Ginevra  put  them  down  ; 
her  face  quivered. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  them  !  " 

"Give  them  to  me,  Ginevra." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
moment — then  Ginevra  laid  the  gown 
and  bonnet  in  Haydon's  arms. 

"  Take  them,"  she  said.  "  She  loved 
you." 

Haydon  turned,  lifted  out  the  tray  of 
his  trunk,  and  with  very  great  care  laid 
the  small  gown  and  bonnet  in — so  small 
they  looked  there  ! 

Ginevra  standing  by  watched  him 
with  mingled  wonder  and  envy. 

"  You  can  weep,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
cannot  weep  any  more.  There  is  the 
baby." 


"  Yes,"  said  Haydon. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Ginevra,  suddenly, 
"  we  were  too  happy  !  When  Paolino 
dressed  in  the  morning  he  sang,  and 
when  I  went  to  make  the  coffee,  I  sang. 
We  had  everything  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  too  much  like  heaven — we  were 
too  happy — there  must  be  some  cross." 

Haydon  was  still  kneeling  ;  he  gazed 
up  at  her  without  a  word.    « 

And  so  kneeling  he  saw  the  shadow 
of  something  too  deep  for  a  smile,  but 
partaking  of  its  gladness,  sweep  into 
Ginevra's  face.  She  looked  down  at 
Haydon. 

"  Imagine,  he  has  done  everything  to- 
day !  washed  the  dishes,  made  the  broth 
— everything  ;  he  would  let  me  do  noth- 
ing." There  was  a  wondering  ecstasy 
in  her  tone.  "  An  angel !  "  she  said, 
turning  away.  "  Proprio  un  angclo — 
my  husband  !  "  The  trait  of  wondering 
tenderness  was  still  upon  her  face  as 
she  left  the  room — a  Mater  Dolorosa 
with  a  look  no  Mater  Dolorosa  ever 
wore. 

Haydon  knelt  still  before  the  trunk. 
So  strangely  it  looked,  that  little  gar- 
ment of  a  child  among  his  man's  pos- 
sessions. It  did  not  speak  only  of  the 
dead  baby,  but  of  a  thousand  possibil- 
ities of  an  infinitely  human  tenderness. 
In  every  man  there  is  latent  the  instinct 
for  those  ties  which  relate  him  to  hu- 
manity, capable  of  being  awakened  by 
a  touch.  And  to  a  strong  man  there  must 
be  always  something  touching  in  the 
first  association  of  a  being  feebler  and 
frailer,  with  himself,  in  that  uncon- 
scious appeal  which  the  most  trifling 
possessions  of  a  beloved  woman  or  child 
seem  to  wear.  Just  as  every  woman 
who  has  loved  hides  in  her  heart  some 
little,  dumb,  rapturous  memory  of  the 
first  time  a  man's  hat  or  coat  hung  in- 
timately beside  her  own,  or  his  gloves 
lay  upon  her  dressing  table.  The  prose 
of  life  is  no  such  prose,  after  all  ;  every 
pair  of  lovers  know  it. 

Some  hint  of  all  that  may  be,  all  with- 
out which  art  is  barren  and  life  is  not 
life,  came  to  Haydon  with  that  tiny 
gown  and  bonnet.  He  did  not  formu- 
late the  experience  or  analyze  it,  but  it 
remained  with  him. 

When  his  thoughts  came  back  to  the 
child  who  was  dead,  and  to  Ginevra,  to 
the  pitiful  shirred  robe  and  betrimmed 
bonnet  meant  to  adorn  death,  his  eyes 
brightened  with  the  tenderest  smile  they 
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had  ever  worn.  It  was  so  human — it 
was  so  especially  Italian — that  wish  to 
make  a  bella  figura  even  in  the  grave. 
Ginevra  herself  could  not  escape  it,  and 
it  had  certainly  added  a  little  sting  to  a 
great  agony  that  Maddelena  might  not 
have  had  the  rose  color  gown  and  candles. 
He  thought  of  the  pink  table-cloth  and 
borrowed  wreath.  Poor  Ginevra !  It 
could  only  have  been  a  special  tenderness 
which  sent  the  next  inspiration  to  Hay- 
don  ;  but  he  himself  marvelled  at  his 
own  stupidity  in  not  earlier  divining 
what  must  be  the  secret  longing  of  Gin- 
evra's  heart.  A  funeral  wreath — yes,  of 
course.  Never  in  the  world  would  they 
be  able  to  afford  one — the  little  grave 
and  the  doctor's  bill  meant  strict  denial 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  simple  neces- 
saries, and  Haydon  had  been  long 
enough  in  Italy  to  know  how  slightly 
esteemed  are  all  natural  flowers  in  com- 
parison with  the  wire  and  paper  and 
metal  substitutes  which  make  gay  the 
Campa  Santos  on  every  festa.  Ginevra 
should  have  the  finest  Pisa  could  fur- 
nish forth,  and  in  time  for  her  darling's 
first  Sunday  in  the  grave. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  Pisa, 
on  what  he  felt  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate errand  that  had  ever  taken  him 
there.  He  hated  the  "widowed  city"  ; 
it  affected  him  like  a  living  tomb  of 
which  the  loathsome  frescoes  of  the 
Campo  Santo  were  the  appropriate 
decorations.  Before,  he  had  come  to 
buy  rose-ribbons  and  silver-charms ; 
more  than  once  he  had  wondered  fan- 
tastical^ whether  the  purchase  of  the 
gobbino  there  had  not  endued  it  with  the 
fatality  of  the  wretched  city  and  con- 
verted it  from  a  beneficent  into  an  evil 
talisman.  But  now,  standing  in  a  dark 
warehouse  in  a  gloomy  back-street, 
while  two,  four,  half  a  dozen  men  pulled 
out.  box  after  box  of  funeral  emblems 
and  hung  them  about  him,  Haydon  had 
a  sense  of  the  utter  fitness  of  the  place 
to  the  occasion. 

It  was  a  grotesque — unless  it  was  a 
pathetic  scene  which  Haydon  made,  as 
surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  pure 
ugliness  this  devotee  of  pure  beauty 
earnestly  bent  himself  to  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  Ginevra  which  of  all  these 
horrors  was  most  truly  beautiful.  He 
interested  himself  in  the  designs,  studied 
the  coloring,  contemplated  with  serious 
feeling  the  ornate  embellishments.  He 
had  a  strong  instinct    that    she  would 


think  the  ivy  (it  must'  be  ivy)  too 
somber,  and  the  potato-plant  (it  could 
be  nothing  else)  appeared  too  gay 
The  shopman  uncovered  the  eighteenth 
box. 

"  I  will  take  that ! "  said  Haydon 
quickly,  and  he  felt  a  pang  at  the  heart. 

It  was  a  garland  of  pale  pink  roses 
set  in  silver  leaves,  with  a  tiny  white 
pea  running  over  both ;  the  whole 
blushed  delicately  ros)^ — a  thing  to  de- 
light Ginevra's  heart.  Haydon  scarcely 
heard  the  shopman  who  was  pointing 
out  the  immense  advantage  this  wreath 
possessed  over  all  other  wreaths  ;  how, 
in  fact,  it  might  be  truly  called  a  double 
wreath — and  if  one  regarded  it,  behold, 
there  was  a  space  especially  designed 
to  hold  the  photograph  of  the  dead  one. 
The  stupefaction  of  the  man's  face 
was  curiously  blended  With  profound 
sympathy  as  Haydon  paid  his  price 
and  walked  off,  merely  requesting 
that  the  wreath  be  forwarded  without 
delay.  He  judged  Haydon  to  be  a  sore- 
ly smitten  man,  since  he  had  not  haggled 
for  even  one  franc  of  the  ten  he — the 
shopman — was  prepared  to  take  off. 

The  wreath  arrived  nearly  as  soon  as 
Haydon  himself.  Bandoni,  the  ever- 
faithful,  brought  it  up  through  the  cold 
rain  in  a  box  half  as  large  as  himself, 
and  Haydon  hastily  thrust  a  two-franc 
bit  into  his  hand,  to  be  rid  of  him.  To 
his  horror  the  great,  burly  creature  burst 
into  tears.  Haydon  looked  in  amaze- 
ment from  him  to  Ginevra.  Could  even 
the  Italian  heart  lavish  such  sympathy 
upon  the  funeral  wreath  of  another  ? 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bandoni,  between  his 
strong  sobs,  "  pardon — these  two  francs 
are  two  angels  to  me  to-day." 

Ginevra  apparently  understood  ;  she 
wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Poverino  !  "  she  said.  "  It  is  that 
his  wife  is  really  dying  to  day — and 
with  eight  bambini — and  nothing  in 
the  house — one  imagines  !  " 

Haydon's  soul  revolted. 

"  Ginevra,"  he  cried,  "  is  there  noth- 
ing— nothing  but  misery  in  this  place  ?  " 

Ginevra  looked  at  him,  and  at  the 
wreath,  and  at  him. 

"  Not  much  !  "  she  answered  a  little 
bitterly,  then  her  face  changed.  "Pero," 
she  said,  "  there  is  something." 

Her  own  tears  fell  softly  on  the 
wreath  —  a  wreath  beautiful  beyond 
dream.  Never  had  she  seen  one  so  deli- 
cately  fine,    and   her    eyes    divined   at 
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once  that  place  for  the  portrait.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  see  that  there  was  in 
her  heart  a  sad  pleasure  at  the  thought 
of  the  "  bella  figura  "  her  darling  would 
make  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

"  And  the  best  is,"  she  said,  clasping 
her  hands  in  her  old,  impetuous  way, 
"  Maddelena  will  be  so  pleased.  She 
will  see  we  do  not  forget  her  —  my 
figliuola  /  " — "  My  little  daughter  !  " — 
it  was  a  whole  poem  of  love  and  long- 
ing. 

"  There  are  still  the  two,  Ginevra," 
said  Haydon.  "  And  God  will  send 
you  others." 

"As  many  as  He  will,"  answered 
Ginevra  quickly.  "We  thought  the 
three  enough,  but  now — as  many  as  He 
will.  One  can  always  live  on  polenta — 
Paolino  says  it,  too — there  can  never  be 
too  many.  And,  for  me — if  there  were 
twelve  —  they  would  all  be  his."  She 
bent  to  replace  a  silver  leaf. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow,  Ginevra," 
said  Haydon,  after  a  moment. 

"  Going  !  "  repeated  Ginevra  :  a  little 
shadow  of  regret  crossed  her  face.  "  It 
is  another  sorrow  for  us — the  bambino. 
loved  you — but,  it  is  true  you  cannot 
stay  always." 

"  You  will  not  forget  me  wholly, 
Ginevra?  " 

"  We  shall  never  forget  you,"  replied 
Ginevra,  quietly.  She  touched  the 
wreath  again.  "  You  are  leaving  us 
this  for  a  ricordo,  Signore." 

That  night  Haydon  packed  his  things, 
for  the  train  was  to  leave  early  in  the 
morning.  He  was  up  before  the  dawn, 
and  stole  softly  from  the  house,  having 
promised  himself  to  behold  the  last 
sunrise  from  the  shore. 

It  rose  as  if  conscious  of  the  watcher. 
Haydon,  with  the  early  breeze  stir- 
ring his  uncovered  hair,  stood  watching 
the  daily  miracle.  Peak  after  peak 
flushed  slowly,  the  shore  and  the  water 
put  on  light  as  a  garment,  the  earth 
glowed,  and  the  heavens  bloomed  be- 
fore the  watching  eyes  like  a  gigantic 
flower.  There  flashed  through  Hay- 
don's  mind  the  phrase  : 

"  God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn." 

When  he  went  back  to  the  house  he 
opened  the  door  softly,  not  to  awaken 
any  ;  but  as  he  stepped  in  noiselessly 
and  shut  the  morning  out  behind  him, 
a  more  blinding  vision  flashed  to  meet 
him  from  the  dimness. 


The  door  to  the  left  was  ajar,  and 
through  it  he  beheld  —  he  could  not 
choose  but  behold — Ginevra.  She  was 
sitting  up,  with  the  long,  dark  masses 
of  her  hair  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
baby  at  her  breast.  But  it  was  the  light 
of  her  face  alone  which  struck  Haydon's 
consciousness  ;  the  rest  came  back  to 
him  afterward  as  remembered  details. 
She  was  not  looking  at  the  baby  ;  her 
head  was  raised  and  she  looked  beyond 
with  such  a  rapture  of  love  and  wonder, 
as  if  she  beheld  a  miracle. 

At  the  same  moment  Haydon  heard 
a  footfall  entering  the  room  ;  he  collect- 
ed himself  with  an  effort  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

He  was  still  bending  above  the  shawl- 
strap  when  Ginevra  came  in  with  his 
coffee,  and  an  apology,  considerably 
later. 

"  Imagine,  Signore,"  she  said,  as  she 
put  the  tray  on  the  table,  "  why  I  am 
so  late  ?  "  She  hesitated,  evidently  be- 
tween a  sweet  shame  and  the  irresistible 
need  of  telling.  She  looked  at  him, 
blushed  a  little,  and  her  eyes  positively 
laughed  for  the  first  time  since  the 
child's  death.  Haydon  noted  the  prom- 
ise of  returning  joy. 

"  It  is,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  I  was 
not  very  well,  and  my  husband  would 
have  me  stay  in  bed  while  he  brought 
me  coffee.  Imagine,  coffee  in  bed  !  as 
if  one  were  a  Signora  !  "  The  irresistible 
triumph  of  happiness,  a  happiness  al- 
most incredulous  of  itself,  was  in  her 
accent.  Her  eyes  challenged  him  to 
acknowledge  this  marvel  beyond  expe- 
rience or  belief  —  a  husband  who 
brought  one  coffee  in  bed  ! — a  husband 
who  loved  one  like  that ! 

The  last  moment  found  Haydon  its 
equal. 

"  There  is  no  one  like  him,  Ginevra," 
he  said.  "  No  one.  I  am  thankful  you 
are  his." 

A  voice  called  from  below  that  the 
carriage  waited. 

"  Finish  your  coffee,  Signore  ;  there 
is  time,"  said  Ginevra.  "I  will  send 
the  man  up  for  your  baggage."  She 
turned  to  the  door.  On  the  threshold 
she  paused  and  turned  to  look  over  her 
shoulder  at  Haydon  once  more.  The 
untouched  cup  stood  before  him  ;  his 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  her. 

"  Imagine  only,"  she  murmured, 
"  one's  coffee  in  bed  !  as  if  one  were  a 
Signora  !  " 
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THE  AINOS  OF  NORTHERN  JAPAN 


BY    HENRY    T.    FINCK. 


THOUGH  the  gypsies  are  usually 
considered  the  most  mysterious 
race  in  the  world,  the  Japanese 
empire  includes  among  its  sub- 
jects a  race  which  is  a  still  greater  eth- 
nologic curiosity  ;  for  the  gypsies  have 
at  last  been  traced  definitely  to  India, 
while  the  origin  of  this  branch  of  the 
Japanese  people,  the  Yezo-jin,  is  still 
shrouded  in  obscurity. 

The  name  formerly  given  them  was 
Elrisn,  or  barbarians,  while  to-day  they 
are  known  to  foreigners  as  Ainos  or 
Ainu.  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  travel  sketches  of  visitors  to  Japan, 
for  they  are  not  to  be  seen  along  the 
beaten  tracks  of  globe-trotters.     Even 


to  the  natives  in  Tokio  and  other  Japan- 
ese cities  they  are  such  an  unusual 
sight  that  an  Aino  family  is  occasion- 
ally exhibited  by  an  enterprising  show- 
man as  a  rare  curiosity.  Indeed,  al- 
though names  and  other  relics  of  a  more 
material  nature  prove  that  they  once 
inhabited  all  parts  of  the  Japanese  isl- 
ands, they  are  to  be  found  to-day  only 
on  Yezo,  the  most  northern  of  these  isl- 
ands, and  on  the  desolate  Kurile  Islands 
(or  the  "  vSmokers,"  so  called  from  their 
numerous  volcanoes).  Like  our  North- 
American  Indians,  they  have  been 
gradually  driven  to  the  northwest. 
About  fifteen  thousand  of  them  now  in- 
habit   Yezo,    living    chiefly   along    the 
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coast  on  the  proceeds  of  fishing,  bear- 
hunting  and  primitive  agriculture. 

They  are  the  wards  of  the  Japanese 
government,  without  political  arrange- 
ments of  their  own,  and  show  no  rem- 
nant of  the  war-like  spirit  which,  until  a 
thousand  years  ago,  led  them  to  revolt. 

Professor    Chamberlain,    of    the 
University  of  Tokio,  says  of  the 
island  home  of  the  Ainos  that 
"  it  is  under  snow  and  ice  for 
nearly  half  the  year,  the  native 
Ainos    tracking  the    bear   and 
deer  across  its  frozen  and  path- 
less mountains  like    the   cave- 
men   of    the  glacial    age    of 
Europe."      And    in   another 
place   he  remarks  that  the 
Ainos  are  "  distinguished 
by  a  flattening  of  certain 
bones  of  the  arm  and  leg, 
which  has  been  observed 
nowhere   else    except    in 
the   remains  of  some   of 
the  cave-men  of  Europe." 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
Japanese  were,  in  part  at  least,  of  Aino 
stock,  but  this  notion  has  been  aban- 
doned, for  it  has  been  found  that  the 
mixed  breed  of  Japanese  and  Ainos 
becomes  unfruitful  after  a  few  genera- 
tions. The  best  authorities  now  believe 
that  the  modern  Japanese  come  of  a 
mixture  of  Chinese  and  Malayan  stock, 
with  not  more  than  a  trace  of  Aino 
blood.  The  origin  of  the  Ainos  is  still 
more  obscure.  They  themselves  are 
said  to  have  legends  tracing  it  to  a  re- 
mote male  ancestry  of  dogs  and  bears, 
a  myth  which  may  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  Ainos  are  prob- 
ably the  hairiest  people  in  the  world. 
There  is  some  force  in  Dr.  Griffis'  as- 
sertion that  if  the  Japanese  were  be- 
lievers in  the  Darwinian  theory,  an  idea 
not  unknown  in  their  speculations,  the 
Ainos  would  constitute  the  "  missing 
link  "  or  "  intermediate  "  between  brute 
and  man. 

One  thing  is  certain.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  at  a  group  of  Ainos  and  believe 
that  they  have  much  in  common  with 
the  Japanese.  Both  races  are  indeed 
short  and  dark,  the  Ainos  being  the 
more  vigorous  of  the  two,  but  in  the 
general  cast  of  their  features  and  in 
their  habits  they  are  utterly  unlike. 
What  especially  differentiates  them  is 
the  extreme  hairiness  of  the  Ainos  as 
compared  with  the   smooth  skin  of  the 
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Japanese.  Some  of  the  Aino  men 
actually  have  a  covering  half  an  inch 
long  all  over  the  body,  and  all  have 
magnificent  black  beards,  often  over  a 
foot  long,  giving  them  a  most  manly 
and  even  majestic  appearance.  The 
Japanese  not  only  have  smooth  skins, 
but  are  rarely  able  to  grow  a 
beard  or  an  embryonic  mustache. 
Japanese  women  would  consider 
the  faintest  trace  of  hair  on 
their  lips  a  fatal  blemish,  while 
the  Aino  women  are  so  anxious 
to  appear  like  the  men  that 
they  have  mustaches  tattooed 
on  their  lips,  which  gives  them 
a  singularly  masculine  ap- 
pearance. 

If  in  this  matter  of 
hairiness  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  seem 
to  be  about  evenly  di- 
vided, from  our  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness  the 
Japanese  are  infinitely  superior.  Every 
Jap,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  bathes  at 
least  once  a  day  in  hot  water,  and 
many  indulge  in  this  luxury  three 
or  four  times  a  day  ;  whereas  the 
Ainos  never  bathe  at  all,  and  seem  to 
have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
water.  Internally  they  prefer  rice 
wine,  and  externally  they  never  come 
in  contact  with  water  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  swim  an  unbridged  river, 
and  they  do  this  without  removing  their 
clothing.  Japanese  women  do  not  have 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  exposing  their 
nude  bodies  to  the  gaze  of  men  and 
women  at  the  public  baths,  while  the 
Aino  women  have  the  same  horror  of 
nudity  that  they  have  of  water. 

The  adventurous  Miss  Bird,  who  spent 
several  weeks  among  the  Ainos,  gives 
an  amusing  illustration  of  this  trait : 
"  Not  only  is  the  Aino  woman  com- 
pletely covered,"  she  writes,  "but  she 
will  not  change  one  garment  for  another 
except  alone  or  in  the  dark.  Lately  a 
Japanese  woman  at  Sarufuto  took  an 
Aino  woman  into  her  house  and  insisted 
on  her  taking  a  bath,  which  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  do  till  the  bath-house 
had  been  made  quite  private  by 
means  of  screens.  When  the  Japanese 
woman  went  back  a  little  later  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her,  she  found  her 
sitting  in  the  water  in  her  clothes,  and 
on  being  remonstrated  with  she  said  that 
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the  gods  would  be  angry  if  they  saw  her 
undressed  !  " 

The  first  specimens  of  the  Ainos  I 
saw  were  on  the  steamer  which  took 
me  to  Yezo  from  Nippon,  the  largest  of 
the  Japanese  islands.  I  recognized 
them  at  a  glance  by  their  physique, 
features,  eyes  and  beards,  all  of  which 
resemble  those  of  Europeans  much  more 


Although  they  chiefly  dwell  along 
the  coast  they  are  also,  especially  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  to  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers  along  the  banks 
of  the  numerous  rivers  which  are  born 
in  these  rainy  mountainous  regions. 
While  I  was  stopping  at  Takigawo,  on 
one  of  these  rivers,  the  affable  owner 
of  the  tea-house  made  me  a  present  of 
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than  the  corresponding  Japanese  feat- 
ures. In  the  larger  cities  of  Yezo,  such 
as  Hakodate  and  Sapporo,  I  did  not  come 
across  any,  and  it  was  not  till  I  made 
an  expedition  to  the  very  center  of  the 
island  (which  is  of  about  the  size  of 
Ireland),  that  I  was  able  to  gratify  my 
curiosity  regarding  these  gypsies  of 
Japan,  as  they  might  be  called. 


specimens  of  the  bark  which  the  Ainos 
use  for  candles,  and  of  one  of  the  arrow 
heads  with  which  they  slay  bears.  They 
seem  rather  small  and  fragile,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Ainos 
generally  make  their  weapons  more 
effective  by  using  an  aconite  poison 
which  kills  the  strongest  bear  in  a  few 
minutes.     Bear-hunting  in  Yezo  gains 
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an  added  zest  of  danger  from  the 
custom  of  setting  traps  with  poisoned 
arrows,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which, 
however,  large  wooden  signs  are  put 
up  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  to  warn 
unwary  hunters. 

In  his  book  on  Japan,  Mr.  T.  W.  Blak- 
iston  writes  that  bears  are  tolerably 
numerous  in  Yezo,  and  that  they  are 
often  very  destructive  among  horses,  and 
occasionally  attack  people  :  "  Notwith- 
standing bears  are  so  numerous  in  Yezo, 
the  denseness  of  the  underbrush  and 
bamboo  scrub  is  such  that  they  are  sel- 
dom seen,  though  their  presence  is  not 
unfrequently  made  known  by  the  rust- 
ling among  the  bushes,  or  the  starting 
of  horses,  as  the  less  frequented  trails 
are  followed.  Japanese  travelers  usually 
keep  up  a  song  in  such  places  in  order  to 
scare  the  beasts  away." 

Although  I  spent  a  whole  week  in  the 
densest  part  of  the  Yezo  forest  I  did  not 
see  a  trace  of  a  bear,  except  at  the  inn 
at  Takigawo,  where  the  finest  bear-skin 
I  had  ever  seen  was  spread  over  the 
mats  in  my  room.  Its  body  was  a  brown- 
ish black,  but  the  head  was  of  the  purest 
gold,  almost  like  a  lion's  mane — a  very 
rare  color;  and  the  fur  was  so  thick  that 
I  found  this  skin  more  comfortable  to 
sleep  on  than  several  mattresses.  I  of- 
fered the  innkeeper  twenty  dollars  for 
it.  He  said  it  was  worth  twenty-two 
dollars,  but  he  would  not  part  with  it 
as  it  was  an  heirloom.  I  have  since  as- 
certained that  in  New  York  such  a  skin 
would  be  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Had  I  offered  him  thirty  dol- 
lars I  think  he  would  have  succumbed. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  since  that 
ignorance  is  not  always  bliss. 

In  the  afternoon  my  host  took  me  a 
short  distance  to  a  hut  occupied  by  three 
Ainos.  This  hut  resembled  the  Indian 
habitations  in  Alaska,  with  its  central 
fireplace  and  smoke-hole  above,  and 
the  arrangements  for  drying  salmon. 
The  three  men  were  engaged  in  empty- 
ing an  enormous  kettle  full  of  rice  with 
chop  sticks.  Their  limbs  were  hairy, 
their  hair  and  beards  long  and  thick, 
and,  like  their  complexion,  several 
shades  darker  than  those  of  the  Japan- 
ese, reminding  me  altogether  very 
strongly  of  the  Spanish  gypsies  near 
Granada.  I  asked  my  host  to  send  for 
some  rice  wine  for  these  Ainos,  but  they 
shook  their  heads  and  would  have  none 
of  it.     This  was  rather  a  surprise,  for  I 


had  read  that  the  Ainos  are  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  drink,  that  they  spend  all  their 
gains  on  it,  consider  intoxication  the 
highest  happiness,  and  drinking  to  the 
gods  the  most  proper  and  devout  way 
of  worshiping  them.  But  a  few  judic- 
ious questions  revealed  the  true  inward- 
ness of  their  paradoxical  temperance. 
They  had  been  hired  to  work  on  the 
road,  and  the  contractor,  being  familiar 
with  Aino  habits,  had  made  them  prom- 
ise not  to  drink.  Gradually,  however, 
they  became  assured  that  our  intentions 
were  honorable,  the  wine  was  brought, 
and  the  three  long-bearded  men,  on 
being  told  that  it  was  "  my  treat,"  bowed 
very  low  and  smiled  gratefully  on  me 
before  they  filled  their  cups  and  eagerly 
emptied  them.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
inn  my  host  took  me  to  a  shop  and 
showed  me  some  large  round  cakes 
made  of  a  powdered  root  and  hard  as  a 
brick — the  Ainos'  bread. 

All  this,  however,  was  a  mere  fore- 
taste of  what  I  was  to  see  a  few  days 
later.  The  largest  groups  of  Ainos  are 
to  be  found  in  the  villages  scattered 
along  the  south  coast  of  Yezo,  east  of 
Mororan,  and  on  my  way  from  Sapporo 
to  Mororan  I  had  to  drive  almost  a 
day  along  this  coast,  in  sight  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  I  asked  the  driver  where 
the  largest  Aino  settlement  was  on  our 
road,  and  he  replied,  "  at  Shiraoi,"  add- 
ing that  I  would  have  plenty  of  time  to 
see  them,  as  he  always  allowed  his 
horses  to  rest  there  for  an  hour. 

Starting  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  I 
soon  came  across  Ainotown,  which,  as 
usual,  was  separated  some  little  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  village.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  few  irregular  rows  of  straw 
houses,  of  the  most  primitive  construc- 
tion. I  stopped  at  one  of  the  first  to 
look  in  at  the  door,  but  saw  nothing  to 
reward  this  enterprise  except  the  bare 
ground  with  a  single  mat  and  a  fireplace 
in  the  center.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  at 
home,  nor  did  I  find  anyone  in  the  other 
houses  I  looked  into.  We  met,  however, 
several  groups  of  women  and  children 
hastening  toward  the  beach,  and  talking 
so  excitedly  that  they  hardly  paid  any 
attention  to  such  a  strange  apparition  as 
a  foreigner.  Suspecting  that  something 
unusually  interesting  was  going  on,  I 
sought  the  beach  and  soon  beheld  a  sight 
which  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  A 
large  whale  had  been  cast  ashore,  and 
around  it  were  assembled  all  the  Aino 
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men,  women  and  children  of  Shiraoi, 
two  hundred  in  all.  I  might  have  lived 
among  these  "  savages  "  for  weeks  and 
months  without  getting  an  equally  fine 
opportunity  to  see  them  in  their  ele- 
ment. It  was  the  best  bit  of  tourist's 
luck  that  ever  befel  me. 
Indeed,  the  innkeeper 
told  me  that  such  an 
event  occurred  but 
rarely. 

The  whale  had  been 
cast  ashore  during  the 
night,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning 
everybody  had  appeared 
to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.  The  whale 
had  been  fastened  by  a 
strong  rope  to  a  stake 
driven  in  the  ground,  to 
prevent  it  from  being 
washed  out  again.  It  was  a  monster 
— sixty  feet  long,  as  I  was  informed 
by  two  Japanese  policemen  who  were 
on  the  ground,  presumably  to  pre- 
vent quarrels.  It  was  no  longer  as 
fresh  as  it  might  have  been ;  the 
waves  had  battered  it  considerably, 
and  the  odor  it  emitted  was  so  strong 
and  offensive  that  I  had  noticed  it  be- 
fore we  drove  into  Shiraoi.  But  it  did 
not  daunt  the  Ainos,  who  crowded 
around  the  carcass,  brandishing  long 
knives  with  which  they  cut  off  big 
slices  of  flesh  and  blubber,  retreating 
every  moment  with  wild  shouts  when- 
ever a  breaker  dashed  over  the  whale. 
Their  faces  were  delightfully  expressive 
and  animated  with  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  and  seeing  my  chance  I 
dashed  recklessly  among  them  and 
snapped  my  camera  in  every  direction. 
Ainos,  Ainos  everywhere,  in  all  possible 
attitudes  and  groupings — did  ever  a 
photographic  fiend  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity ? 

I  took  at  least  three  dozen  shots,  and 
before  long  my  presence  with  the  mys- 
terious little  black  box,  which  I  kept 
aiming  at  them,  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  younger  ones,  especially  the  girls, 
from  the  whale,  and  they  watched  me 
wonderingly,  while  some  even  followed 
me  about.  One  young  woman,  appar- 
ently suspecting  what  I  was  doing,  put 
up  her  hands  before  her  face  as  I  aimed 
at  her;  but  too  late — she  did  not  know  the 
rapidity  of  instantaneous  photography. 
Among  the  young  girls  was  one  who  was 
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really  very  pretty,  with  regular  features, 
alight  complexion  and  large,  round, won- 
dering black  eyes.  She  was  about  thir- 
teen. Two  or  three  of  the  older  ones 
also  had  pleasing  features,  and  would 
have  been  pretty  had  it  not  been  for 
their  atrocious  tattooed 
mustaches. 

The  women  did  their 
part  of  the  work  by  tak- 
ing the  chunks  of  flesh 
and  blubber  cut  off  by 
the  men  and  carrying 
them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  tide,  where  they 
were  piled  up  in  several 
places  for  future  con- 
sumption. Whale,  how- 
ever high,  is  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  and 
they  were  therefore 
preparing  for  a  grand 
picnic  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
at  which,  of  course,  the  blubber  was 
to  be  washed  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  rice  wine.  While  the 
younger  men  were  engaged  in  cutting 
up  the  whale,  the  older  men  and  some 
of  the  women  and  children  were  squat- 
ting in  groups  on  the  sand,  waiting  for 
the  good  things  to  come. 

Of  these  groups  the  most  interesting 
was  at  the  extreme  left  end,  facing  the 
sea.  Here  a  dozen  or  more  emblems  of 
Aino  gods — peeled  and  whittled  sticks 
with  the  curled  shavings  hanging  down 
from  the  top — had  been  placed  in  a  row. 
These  gods  represent  animals  and  the 
forces  of  nature,  sun,  air,  water,  etc.  Be- 
side them  were  about  twenty  of  the  vil- 
lage elders,  dignified  old  men  with 
splendid  black  beards  and  an  intelligent 
cast  of  countenance  which,  however,  was 
probably  deceptive.  They  were  sitting 
in  a  semi-circle,  with  their  hands  uplifted 
and  waving  in  prayerful  thanks  for  the 
god-send  on  which  they  were  about  to 
feast.  Here  was  an  opportunity  — 
twenty  superb  specimens  of  the  ab- 
original population  of  Japan  sitting  in  a 
natural  photographic  group  and  need- 
ing no  instructions  regarding  pose  and 
expression.  I  suppose  it  was  a  rude 
thing  to  do,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  walk  right  up  in  front  of 
the  venerable  group,  and  when  I  got  to 
the  middle  I  took  two  shots  at  them  as 
undemonstratively  as  possible. 

At  first  they  seemed  surprised  and 
interested,    and    not    at   all   indignant. 
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But  when  I  moved  a  few  more  steps 
toward  the  religious  sticks  the  chief  got 
up  and  with  a  smile  and  a  motion  of  the 
hand  begged  me  to  keep  away.  Kind 
old  fellow  !  I  know  I  deserved  a  good 
kicking  for  my  impudence,  but  I  bagged 
my  photographs  in  safety  and  congratu- 
lated myself  on  my  rare  luck.  Indeed 
the  whole  adventure  had  been  a  com- 
bination of  lucky  coincidences  ;  in  the 
first  place — most  marvelous  of  all — that 
the  whale  should  have  been  beached  ex- 
actly in  front  of  the  Aino  village,  of  all 
the  miles  and  miles  of  coast ;  secondly, 
that  it  was  customary  for  the  stage  to 
stop  there  for  an  hour  ;  thirdly,  that  we 
came  along  just  on  the  right  day  and  at 
the  right  hour  ;  fourthly,  that  we  saw 
some  of  the  last  parties  hastening  to  the 
beach,  without  which  we  might  have 
missed  all  ;    and,  finally,  that  the  sun 


shone  brightly  enough  to  take  good 
photographs,  while  an  hour  later  clouds 
were  spread  over  the  region  and  re- 
mained for  two  days. 

The  Aino  gods,  however,  had  their 
revenge  for  my  irreverent  act  of  pho- 
tographing the  elders.  The  climate 
spoiled  nearly  all  my  pictures.  I  had 
been  warned  when  I  left  San  Francisco 
that  if  I  wished  to  succeed  in  Japan  as 
an  amateur  photographer  I  must  do  up 
my  films  in  air-tight  wrappers.  I  did 
so,  but  even  that  was  not  sufficient  pre- 
caution, for  when  the  films  were  placed 
in  the  camera  they  were  no  longer  pro- 
tected and  the  moist  air  damaged  them 
so  that  the  resulting  pictures  were  little 
more  than  shadows.  In  winter  the 
conditions  are  more  favorable,  and  the 
Japanese  themselves  take  most  excel- 
lent photographs. 
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PART    II. FROM    ATHABASCA    LAKE    TO    THE    ARCTIC    CIRCLE. 


FORT  Chipewyan  was  the  first  large 
district  post  I  had  seen  in  full 
operation,  except  for  a  dim  mem- 
ory of  old  Fort  Garry  in  its  pros- 
perous days.  After  my  three  weeks' 
journey  in  the  wilderness,  the  comfort- 
able, roomy  houses  seemed  very  pleas- 
ant. There  was  the  Chief  Factor's 
house,  built  of  squared  logs,  large  and 
substantial,  overlooking  the  waters  of 
Athabasca  Lake  and  its  many  islands  ; 
the  clerk's  house  close  by  ;  the  store- 
house and  trading  post ;  the  black- 
smith's shop,  and  a  watch-tower — all 
inclosed  by  a  palisade.  Outside,  along 
the  lake,  was  a  long  row  of  serv- 
ants' cabins,  and  next  to  these 
the  Anglican  mission 
school-house  and  pretty, 
tasteful  church.  To 
my  eyes  Chipewyan  is 
the  most  picturesque 
post  in  the  north. 
Back  of  the  fort  great 
knolls  and  ledges  of 
red  and  gray  granite, 


marbled  with  silver  and  orange  lich- 
ens, extend  in  all  directions,  alternating 
with  spruce  and  pine  forest ;  while  in 
front  are  stretches  of  pale  pink  sands 
and  the  great  expanse  of  water  with  its 
rock-bound  islands. 

On  shore  all  was  in  a  bustle.  The 
men  were  trotting  up  and  down  from 
the  boat  to  the  store-house  with  bales 
of  goods,  and  bringing  hay  for  our 
oxen  ;  other  animals  were  being  led  un- 
willingly on  board,  while  the  natives 
watched  with  seeming  indifference  what 
was  in  reality  to  them  the  great  event 
of  the  year. 

I  had  hoped  for  two  days  at  the  post, 
but    two    hours   were    all   we  had. 
The  Inspector,  whom  we  had 
last  seen  at  Athabasca  land- 
ing, had   made   his   tour 
through  the  Peace  River 
country,  had  come  down 
that    river    in    a    canoe, 
finished  his  business,  and 
was  ready  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Smith  Landing, 
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our  next  stopping-  place.  Only  two 
hours,  with  so  much  to  be  seen,  and  in 
the  dead  of  night  as  well.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock  when  we  landed  and  soon  after 
one  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  again. 
In  that  short  time  I  had  taken  a  hasty 
survey  of  all  the  fort  buildings,  and  had 
visited  the  Anglican  mission  and  the 
church.  Though  it  was  near  midnight 
it  was  not  dark,  and  in  the  soft  twilight 
one  could  readily  see  the  pretty  colored 
windows  and  high,  old-fashioned  seats 
of  the  little  church. 

Fort  Chipewyan  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Pond,  of  the  Northwestern  Fur  Com- 
pany, in  1778,  and  was  the  only  post  in 
that  part  of  the  country  until  17 85.  Sir 
Alexander    Mackenzie    had    his    head- 


course  was  due  north- 
east toward  the  Slave 
River,  the  outlet  of  the 
lake.  The  river 
has  a  total  length 
of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  and  an 
average  width  of  half 
a  mile.  Wooded  islands 
were  seen  here  and  there 
and  at  low  water,  later 
in  the  season,  many  sandy  bars  and 
beaches  appear.  The  Grahame  made 
good  time  that  day  and  by  noon  we 
had  reached  Smith  Landing,  where 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  interrupt- 
ed by  fourteen  miles  of  bad  rapids.  A 
warehouse  and  a  few  half-breeds'  cabins 
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quarters  here  for  eight  years,  and 
started  from  this  point  in  1789  on  the 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
which  led  him  down  the  great  river 
that  now  bears  his  name.  The  lake  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long, 
but,  except  the  route  to  the  outpost  of 
Fond  du  Lac  at  the  extreme  eastern 
end,  it  has  not  been  well  explored.  The 
shores  on  the  south  are  flat  and  marshy, 
but  at  the  north  they  rise  five  or  six 
hundred  feet.  At  the  western  end  the 
islands  are  grouped  thickly  together, 
and  as  we  passed  through  them  I  was 
often  reminded  of  Sitka  harbor  in 
Alaska,  with  its  evergreen-covered  islets. 
After  leaving  Fort    Chipewyan    our 


stood  on  the  bank,  and  a  long  line  of  the 
old-fashioned  Red  River  carts  were  in 
readiness  to  carry  the  cargo  over  the 
rough  sixteen  mile  portage  to  Fort 
Smith.  At  that  point  we  were  to  meet 
the  I  /  rigley,  the  third  boat,  which  was 
to  take  us  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mackenzie.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  officer 
from  the  fort  was  at 
the  landing,  and  he 
brought  the  news 
that  the  Wrigley 
had  not  yet  arriv- 
ed. The  spring 
was  late  here, 
too,   and    Great 
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Slave  Lake,  over  which  the 
boat  must  pass  on  her  way 
from  her  winter  quarters, 
was  still  impassable  from 
the  ice. 

From  noon  until  late  that 
afternoon  all  hands  were 
busy  preparing  for  the  first 
trip  across  the  portage.  The  oxen  were 
turned  out  to  graze  near  the  boat, 
while  the  carts  were  being  loaded,  and 
by  five  o'clock  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  start.  One  large  farm  wagon  had 
been  reserved  for  the  passengers  and 
luggage,  and  two  stout  oxen  were  to 
draw  it.  I  had  a  comfortable  seat  on 
the  tents  between  two  guns,  with  our 
traps  piled  high  about  me.  The  Bishop 
and  the  missionaries  were  to  take  turns 
in  riding,  but  I  was  the  sole  passenger 
most  of  the  way,  the  others  walking. 

This  portage  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  worst  place  in  the  whole  north 
for  mosquitoes,  except  Peel's  River. 
"  Bull-dogs  "  (a  kind  of  horsefly),  sand- 
flies and  punkies  abound.  Even  the 
Indians  and  half-breed  drivers  are  pro- 
tected by  heavy  moose-skin  gloves,  and 
by  head-nets. 

The  day.  was  close  and  hot,  and  as  we 
passed  through  the  lowlands  the  insects 
swarmed  by  the  million,  the  buzzing  of 
their  wings  making  a  deep  under-current 
of  sound.  With  our  head-nets  we  were 
protected  fairly  well,  but  one  felt  stifled 
inside  of  the  netting,  and  at  every  open 
space  or  breezy  point  I  would  have  to 
raise  mine  for  air.  The  road  lay  through 
alternating  stretches  of  marshy  and 
sandy  pine-land.  There  were  deep, 
pitchy  holes,  roughly  bridged  over  by 
loose  saplings,  over  and  between  which 
the  oxen  slipped  and  plunged,  scatter- 
ing the   black   mud   over  us,  while  the 
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rough  carts  swayed  and 
creaked,  and  the  half- 
breeds  shouted.  The  air 
was  heavy,  with 
the  fragrance  o  f 
wild  flowers.  Peer- 
ing out  from  my 
head-net  I  could  see  all  kinds 
of  botanical  treasures  in  the  swamps  and 
pine-barrens ;  but  the  mud-holes  and 
submerged  parts  of  the  road  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  follow  on  foot,  and 
I  kept  my  dry  seat  on  the  top  of  the 
wagon. 

Our  wagon-train  stopped  half-way  at 
seven  o'clock  to  "  boil  the  kettle."  The 
tired  oxen  were  freed  from  the  carts, 
and  allowed  an  hour's  rest,  while  the 
men  lighted  a  large  fire,  slung  the  great 
kettles  over  it  on  a  sapling,  and  made 
"  bannocks  "  or  "  galettes  "  for  supper. 

We  were  about  eight  hours  in  crossing 
the  portage.  After  the  sun  had  set, 
about  ten  o'clock,  the  skies  seemed  to 
grow  brighter,  and  a  soft  rose  light  was. 
reflected  over  us.  The  robins  went  to 
sleep  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
white-throated  sparrows  not  long  after- 
ward ;  but  all  night  long  the  hermit, 
thrushes  sang  in  the  woods  about  us,, 
and  were  joined  at  half-past  one  by  the^ 
sparrows. 

We  reached  Fort  Smith  about  an  hour- 
after  midnight.  It  consisted  of  three  or 
four  small  log  cabins,  plastered  with 
mud,  and  built  on  three  sides  of  a  square 
facing  the  river,  with  a  flag-staff  on  the 
bank.  No  one  was  stirring  but  an  old 
Indian,  who  marched  up  solemnly  and. 
shook  hands  all  around,  while  a  number 
of  suspicious-looking  dogs  sniffed  at  our 
heels  unpleasantly.  Our  tents  were 
soon  pitched  on  the  hill  above  the  river,, 
and  we  went  to  bed  at  two  o'clock  a.  m.. 
although  it  was  broad  daylight. 

Our  camp  was  pleasantly  situated  on. 
the  high  bank  above  the  "  Rapids  of  the 
Drowned."  This  name  was  given  to 
the  rapids  after  an  accident  which  a 
party  of  men  under  the  direction  of 
Cuthbert  Grant  of  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  met  in  the  early  part  of  the- 
century.  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Sii 
John  Richardson  in  Franklin's  voyages, 
as  follows : 

"  Two  canoes  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  portage,  in  one  of  which  was. 
an  experienced  guide.  This  man,  judg- 
ing from  the  height  of  the  river,  deemed, 
it  practicable  to  shoot  the  rapids,  and. 
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determined  upon  trying  it.  He 
accordingly  placed  himself  in  the 
bow  of  his  canoe,  having 
previously  agreed  that,  if 
the  passage  was  found  easy, 
he  should  on  reaching  the 
rapids  fire  a  musket  as  a 
signal  for  the  other  canoe 
to  follow.  The  shoot 
proved  dangerous,  calling 
forth  all  the  skill  of  the  guide  and 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  crew,  and 
they  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Just 
as  they  were  landing,  an  unfortunate 
fellow,  seizing  the  loaded  fowling  piece, 
fired  at  a  duck  which  rose  at  the  instant. 


on  our  hands,  however.  Letters  must 
be  written  to  send  back  by  the  Grahame 
(our  last  chance  to  send),  and  there  was 
the  camp  work  to  be  done,  wood  and 
water  to  be  brought,  cooking  and  dish- 
washing, and  the  never-ending  warfare 
with  mosquitoes  and  "  bull-dogs."  Thus 
far  I  had  prepared  my  own  meals,  but 
here  the  missionaries  and  myself  effected 
a  powerful  combination  in  frying-pans 
and  kettles  ;  and  availing  myself  of  their 
kindness  I  turned  my  attention  more  to 
plants  and  butterflies. 

Our  social  duties,  too,  were  arduous. 
One  day  we  had  thirty-three  callers 
from  the  neighboring  Indian  lodges  of 
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The  guide,  anticipating  the  conse- 
quences, ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to 
the  other  end  of  the  portage,  but  he  was 
too  late  ;  the  other  canoe  had  pushed 
off,  and  he  arrived  only  to  witness  the 
sad  fate  of  his  comrades.  They 
became  alarmed  in  the  middle 
of  the  rapids,  the  canoe  was 
upset,  and  every  man  per- 
ished." 

We   stayed    twelve 

days  at  the  "  Rapids  of 

the    Drowned "   waiting 

for   the   Mackenzie  River 

boat.     Time    did   not    hane 


the  Caribou  Eaters  ;  and  these  unwel- 
come visitors  made  it  necessary  that 
one  of  us  should  keep  guard  over  the 
camp.  As  they  spoke  no  English,  and 
we  no  Caribou  Eater,  we  naturally  did 
not  converse.  They  always  shook  hands 
vigorously,  and  then  seated  themselves 
by  our  fire  and  staid  by  the  hour.  We 
frequently  expressed  to  these  visitors  in 
plain  terms,  though  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, our  frank  opinion  of  them.  This 
seemed  to  please  them,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly consoling  to  us.  Sometimes  an 
old  woman  would  take  up  the  empty 
kettle  and  bang  it  upside  down  on  the 
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ground,  thumping  it  significantly  as  she 
called  my  attention  to  it  ;  but  I  always 
gave  a  little  wistful  groan,  as  if  I,  too, 
should  like  tea  but  had  none.  It  would 
never  do  to  offer  that  beverage,  or  we 
should  have  no  peace  night  or  day.  I 
remember  that  at  that  time  we  thought 
our  camp  life  not  an  easy  one  ;  but, 
looking  back  upon  it  while  on  the 
crowded  little  Wrigley,  it  seems  rather 
pleasant.  At  least  we  had  fresh  air  and 
comparatively  quiet  nights. 

We  were  always  having  encounters 
with  the  poor  Indian  dogs.  They  were 
famished  and  weak,  were  never  fed  and 
lived  on  whatever  stray  refuse  they 
could  pick  up.  We  had  no  food  to  give 
them,  for  we  had  barely  enough  for  our- 
selves, and  their  pitiful  eyes  and  shaky 
legs  gave  me  the  heart-ache.  They  ran 
off  with  our  dish-cloths,  and  polished  off, 
with  their  tongues,  our  newly- washed 
pans  and  kettles,  and  one  night  I  awoke 
to  find  a  great,  gaunt,  wolfish  animal 
close  by  my  bed.  He  had  made  his  way 
under  the  wall,  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  my  bacon. 

The  country  back  of  the  tents  was 
sandy,  with  open  groves  of  small  poplar 
and  willow  ;  but  below  us,  along  the 
margin  of  the  rapids,  was  a  heavy 
growth  of  firs  and  tamaracks.  I  used 
to  look  down  into  their  dusky  depths, 
from  which  the  song  of  the  hermit 
thrush  arose  at  night,  but  it  required 
courage  to  explore  them.  The  enemy 
lurked  there  by  the  million.  It  was  the 
permanent  camp  from  which  blood- 
thirsty mosquito  regiments  ferociously 
sallied  forth. 

I  wish  here  to  speak  of  that  brave 
young  missionary  who  faced  these  le- 
gions with  me  on  several  collecting  ex- 
peditions. Our  preparations  were  al- 
ways thorough  and  elaborate.  We  tied 
our  heads  up  in  large  handkerchiefs, 
held  down  our  sleeves  and  trouser-legs 
with  elastic  bands,  and  donned  stout 
gloves,  head-nets  and  heavy  jackets. 
We  were  then  ready  for  the  worst. 
Head-nets  were  used  only  to  rest  under 
at  intervals.  Usually  one  could  not  see 
insects  or  small  plants  through  them, 
and  they  hurt  the  eyes.  With  one  hand 
I  gathered  the  plants  and  put  them  in 
an  open  bag  which  was  fastened  to  my 
waist,  the  other  hand  wiped  off  the 
scores  of  mosquitoes  that  settled  every 
instant  over  my  face  and  temples. 
When  we  came  back,  feverish   and  ex- 


hausted, we  were  always  received  with 
the  stern  warning  not  to  bring  those 
mosquitoes  into  camp.  Then  we  were 
switched  with  willow  branches  and  per- 
formed wonderful  racing  feats  in  circles 
until  we  had  left  our  pursuers  behind, 
and  were  fit  to  be  admitted  to  camp. 

But  there  were  treasures  down  there 
in  the  woods  enough  to  repay  one  well 
for  the  effort — carpets  of  moss  and  lich- 
ens, on  which  grew  beds  of  the  large 
fragrant  pyrola,  covering  yards  square 
with  heavy  clusters  of  cream-colored 
flowers  ;  and  then  the  other  pyrolas, 
those  of  the  yellow-green  and  deep  rose 
color,  besides  the  pretty  little  one-sided 
variety,  just  open,  and  the  waxy  blos- 
soms of  the  single-flowered  moneses. 
There  were  tiny  white  and  yellow  or- 
chids and  small  green  ones  by  the  score, 
and  the  dainty  t way- blade,  sending  out 
a  strong  peppery  smell ;  tangles  of  the 
pink  and  white  bells  of  the  twin- flower, 
Arctic  cranberry,  white  violets  and 
dwarf  cornel.  As  I  stooped  over  their 
low  beds  I  could  hear  the  rare  northern 
warblers  rustling  softly  in  the  trees 
overhead  and  peering  down  upon  me 
through  the  branches.  Once,  as  I  was 
resting  for  a  few  minutes  with  my  head- 
net  down,  a  great  white  pelican  flew 
just  over  my  head,  the  yellow  pouch 
and  white  wings  flashing  in  the  sun. 

We  had  service  Sunday  in  our  camp 
above  the  rapids.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  etiquette  of  a 
camp  church.  It  is  allowable,  it  seems, 
on  breezy  days  to  chase  hats  and  fly- 
away hymn-books  ;  also  to  flap  at  mos- 
quitoes, if  it  is  done  without  too  much 
emphasis  and  with  no  exclamations. 
But  —  may  a  natural  history  student 
grab  at  a  butterfly  fluttering  close  by, 
or  tie  up  a  beetle  in  the  corner  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief  ?  Then  as  to  shy- 
ing sticks  at  Indian  dogs — well,  that 
seems  to  be  without  objection,  if  only 
those  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
clergyman  indulge  in  it ;  but  the  people 
within  five  or  six  feet  of  him  must  keep 
quiet,  even  if  the  dog  is  sniffing  at  the 
bacon  box.  A  missionary  in  the  north 
told  me  that  he  stopped  once  in  the 
midst  of  a  service  to  snatch  up  his  gun, 
which  was  close  by,  and  bring  down  a 
goose  from  a  flock  that  was  flying  over. 
But,  he  said,  he  "  did  it  instinctively," 
and  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
literally  without  food  at  the  time.  The 
twelve    days    at    the    Rapids     of     the 
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Drowned  passed  away  at  last  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  a 
whistle  was  heard,  and  around  the  bend 
of  the  river  appeared  the  tiny  steamer, 
the  Wrigley,  which  was  to  take  us  to 
the  Mackenzie  Delta.  At  first  sight 
she  looked  barely  large  enough  to  carry 
our  camp  outfit,  not  to  speak  of  the 
supplies  for  the  Mackenzie  country. 
The  Chief  Factor  of  the  District  was  on 
board,  making  his  semi-annual  visit 
from  his  home  at  Fort  Simpson,  the  head 
post  of  the  Far  North.  In  the  winter 
when  the  southern  packet  comes  out, 
he  usually  accompanies  the  dog  train, 
coming  as  far  south  as  Fort  Chipewyan, 
Lake  Athabasca.  He  is  known  as  a 
"  good  traveler,"  even  in  this  land  of 
hardy  voyageurs. 

Two  days  afterward  the  boat  left  on 
her  northern  voyage.  She  was  heavily 
laden,  and  the  tiny  space  in  front  was 
piled  high  with  boxes,  tents  and  bags, 
and  on  these  the  passengers  perched 
wherever  they  could  find  room.  There 
was  no  cabin,  and  the  dining  room  had 
space  but  for  seven  people,  without  an 
inch  to  spare.  At  night,  too,  members 
of  the  party  slept,  one  upon  and  one 
under  the  table,  and  two  others  slept 
on  small  benches  at  the  sides  ; 
while  others  camped  outside  among  the 
luggage  and  in  the  pilot  house.  But 
the  stanch  little  boat  was  seaworthy, 
and  far  more  powerful  than  the 
Grahame  or  Athabasca.  Though  small, 
she  was  capable  of  making  her  way 
across  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  the 
waves  rise  as  high  as  those  of  Superior  ; 
and,  as  we  found  on  our  return,  of 
stemming  the  mighty  flow  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie. 

The  Slave  River  flows  through  a  low 
alluvial  country  from  a  short  distance 
below  Fort  Smith  to  Great  Slave  Lake. 
About  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Salt 
River,  which  empties  into  it  from  the 
west,  are  several  large  springs  that 
supply  the  company's  posts  with  all  the 
salt  needed  in  the  north.  It  is  remark- 
ably pure,  and  is  shovelled  into  sacks 
from  the  natural  evaporating  basin 
without  any  preparation.  From  fifty  to 
seventy-five  sacks  are  distributed  dur- 
ing the  year  to  the  different  posts. 

The  plains,  which  extend  for  several 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Slave  River, 
have  always  been  a  favorite  resort 
of  deer  and  buffalo.  Hearne  found 
them   in    immense    numbers    when  he 


passed  up  the  river  in  177 1,  and  even 
now  a  stray  wood  buffalo  sometimes 
finds  its  way  from  the  far-off  Liard 
country,  where  a  small  herd  still  lives. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  we  knew  that  a  large 
body  of  water  was  near,  from  the  pur- 
ple lines  of  mist  near  the  horizon,  and 
the  almost  saline  quality  of  the  air. 
The  wind  blew  coldly  from  the  ice-fields 
that  still  remained  in  the  bays  and  be- 
tween the  islands,  and  we  were  met  by 
flocks  of  beautiful  gulls,  with  white- 
barred  wings  and  caps  of  black,  such  as 
we  had  not  seen  before. 

The  waters  of  the  river  are  here  tur- 
bid from  the  sediment  brought  down 
from  above,  and  the  delta  extends  far 
out  into  the  lake.  Later,  in  crossing 
the  lake,  I  noticed  that  the  water  on  the 
north  shore  was  beautifully  clear  and  of 
a  fine  greenish  blue. 

The  Wrigley  made  a  long  detour,  first 
to  the  north  and  then  to  the  west,  pass- 
ing between  a  number  of  islands,  and 
finally  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Resolution, 
on  the  south  shore. 

Great  Slave  Lake  was  discovered  by 
Samuel  Hearne  in  1771,  on  his  return 
from  the  third  trip  he  had  made  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River, 
at  the  Arctic  Sea.  According  to  the 
latest  estimates,  made  by  Mr.  McCon- 
nell,  of  Ottawa,  the  lake  has  an  area  of 
about  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
square  miles,  and  is  the  fifth  in  size 
of  the  Great  Lakes — Superior,  Mich- 
igan, Huron  and  Great  Bear  being 
larger.  No  complete  survey  of  its 
shores  has  been  made,  and  all  we  know 
of  it  has  been  learned  from  Hearne, 
Mackenzie,  Richardson,  Back  and  the 
Abbe  Pettitot.  These  think  that  the 
length  is  about  three  hundred  miles — 
a  little  less,  probably — and  its  width 
varies,  but  at  one  point  it  is  more  than 
sixty  miles. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  crossed  it 
on  his  memorable  voyage  to  the  Macken- 
zie Delta  in  1789,  and  so  did  the  two 
Franklin  expeditions  at  different  points. 
Captain  Back  and  Sir  Thomas  Simpson 
followed  in  1833  and  1837,  and  later,  in 
1849,  Captain  Puller,  on  his  voyage  up 
the  river  in  small  boats  from  the  ice- 
floes west  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 

We  were  allowed  about  half  a  day 
at  Fort  Resolution.  This  we  spent  in 
visiting  the  Fort  House  and  the  Protes- 
tant mission,  in  sketching,  and  visiting 
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some  of  the  lodges  of  the  Dog  Ribs 
and  the  Staveys,  who  had  come  in 
to  do  their  spring  trading  and  to  see 
the  steamboat.  La  Grippe  had  been 
among  them,  too,  and  had  caused  much 
suffering.  I  entered  some  of  the  deer- 
skin lodges,  accompanied  by  the  wife  of 
the  missionary  of  the  place.  The  In- 
dians seemed  glad  to  see  us,  and  even 
those  who  were  ill  smiled  and  stretched 
up  their  wasted  hands  to  grasp  ours. 
Evidently  my  companion  had  been  there 
before,  helping  them  in  sickness  and 
in  trouble.  Two  new  pieces  of  native 
work  I  saw  here  for  the  first  time  ;  the 
•"  rogans,"  or  water-tight  vessels  of  birch- 
bark,  beautifully  stitched  with  roots, 
and  trimmed  around  the  opening  with 
colored  porcupine-quills.  They  are  of 
all  sizes  holding  from  a  pint  to  a  gallon. 
I  could  not  learn  whether  the  origin  of 
the  name  was  Indian  or  old  Scotch. 
The  other  article  was  the  hunting-bag 
which  is  used  by  all  the  Indians  of  the 
far  north,  made  from  "  Babiche,"  or 
uarrow  strips  of  reindeer  skin  woven 
into  a  fine  mesh,  and  trimmed  with  lit- 
tle tassels  of  thong  headed  with  porcu- 
pine-quills. The  Indians  prefer  the  Ber- 
lin wool  for  the  tassels,  and  this  bag 
was  the  only  one  I  saw  that  was  made 
entirely  of  materials  found  in  the  coun- 
try. All  the  others  had  some  touch  of 
scarlet,  yellow  or  green  wool.  The 
women  have  pretty  little  bags  for  their 
sewing,  but  the  hunting-bags  of  the 
men  are  substantial  affairs,  to  be  worn 
across  the  shoulders  by  a  stout  band  of 
deer  skin. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  started 
across  Great  Slave  Lake,  bound  for  the 
exit  of  the  Mackenzie.  On  account  of 
the  heavily  -  laden  boat,  the  captain 
watched  the  clouds  anxiously.  The 
water  of  the  great  lake  was  like  a  mir- 
ror, for  the  waves  were  kept  down  by 
the  fields  of  ice  which  stretched  far 
away  to  the  northward.  We  made  our 
way  cautiously  through  the  drift  of 
floating  cakes.  It  was  the  seventh  of 
July,  but  only  a  faint  green  showed 
among  the  pale  reds  and  yellows  of  the 
alders  and  willows  on  the  distant  shores, 
for  vegetation  is  checked  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ice  floes.  The  sky  at 
the  zenith  was  a  deep  blue,  but  paled 
rapidly  near  the  horizon  to  faintest 
lemon  white,  and  above  the  water  hung 
pale  pink  and  violet  mists.  I  noticed  a 
fine  sun-dog  in  the  sky,  looking  like  a 


patch  of  rainbow.  A  heavy  bank  of 
cloud  and  flashes  of  lightning  warned 
us  to  find  shelter  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  river,  and  a  triple  rainbow  ap- 
peared, the  middle  one  branching  from 
the  inner  bow  not  far  from  the  horizon 
and  arching  far  above  it.  The  air  wras 
cool  as  we  crossed  the  lake,  and  the  ther- 
mometer fell  quickly  to  forty  degrees. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  we 
had  left  the  lake,  and  I  had  my  first 
sight  of  the  great  Mackenzie.  At  that 
point  it  was  seven  or  eight  miles  wide, 
shallow  in  many  places,  and  dotted  with 
islands.  It  deepens  and  narrows  as  it 
flows  northward,  till  fifteen  miles  from 
the  lake  it  is  but  four  miles  wide. 

Near  the  head  of  the  river  is  Big  Isl- 
and, a  fishing-station  for  Fort  Simpson, 
which  is  the  head  post  for  the  whole 
Mackenzie  district.  The  boat  paused 
here  for  an  hour  to  get  some  fish  from 
the  camp  on  shore.  On  the  low,  marshy 
banks  a  log  cabin  had  been  built,  and  a 
few  skin  lodges  and  tents  put  up.  It 
seems  that  this  is  a  kind  of  summer 
resort  for  the  families  of  the  employes 
and  the  dogs  from  Fort  Simpson.  The 
question  of  food  for  so  many  mouths  is 
a  serious  one,  especially  for  a  post  like 
Fort  Simpson,  which  has  no  fishing- 
grounds  near  it.  In  the  spring,  there- 
fore, all  the  people  and  dogs  that  are 
not  needed  at  the  post  are  sent  here  to 
remain  until  the  fisheries  are  over,  in 
October,  and  then  they  return  to  the 
fort  just  before  the  river  closes.  They 
live  on  fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  here  lead 
a  comparatively  comfortable  life,  fish- 
ing and  drying  whatever  they  do  not 
need  for  the  cargo.  The  dogs,  great, 
fine-looking  animals,  had  a  satisfied  and 
self-respecting  air,  very  different  from 
the  poor  starving  creatures  at  Fort 
Smith. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  fish  are 
not  taken  in  great  numbers  from  the 
long  stretches  of  the  large  river.  At 
all  times  a  certain  number  can  be 
caught  with  hook  and  line  in  the  eddies 
among  the  lake  islands,  but  for  many 
miles  of  river  the  supply  is  uncertain. 
In  the  spring  and  autumn,  however,  in 
the  spawning  season,  immense  numbers 
are  found  in  certain  favorite  localities. 
There  in  the  height  of  the  season  the 
nets  can  be  filled  as  soon  as  they  are 
let  down.  In  the  summer  the  fish  are 
carefully  split,  cleaned  and  smoked 
over  a  slow  fire,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
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autumn  fisheries  they  are  simply  hung 
up  by  the  tail.  The  first  hanging  takes 
place  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
when  the  weather  is  generally  cold 
enough  to  preserve  the  fish  with  only  a 
slight  taint.  The  fish  then  taken  are 
kept  for  the  dogs.  A  few  days  later, 
as  the  cold  increases,  the  fish  taken  are 
reserved  for  the  servants  of  the  com 
pany,  and  by  the  tenth  of  October,  when 
the  fishing  ends,  the  supply  for  the 
"master's  house"  has  been  secured. 
Should  unusually  warm  weather  pre- 
vail just  before  the  season  ends,  then 
all  must  eat  fish  more  or  less  tainted. 

Fort  Providence  and  Fort  Resolution, 
and  indeed  all  the  stations,  have  their 
own  fisheries,  and  twenty  thousand  fish 
are  often  put  up  for  a  single  post.  This 
seems  a  large  number,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  dog  must  have 
his  daily  rations  of  two  fish  during  the 
winter,  which  is  his  term  of  service. 
Dogs  play  a  very  important  part  in  this 
country.  They  draw  the  wood,  bring 
home  the  game,  and  by  them  the  winter 
packet,  or  semi-annual  mail,  must  be 
sent  and  the  return  mail  brought  back. 
In  hunting,  too,  they  are  invaluable. 

The  fish  taken  here  are  the  whitefish, 
large  lake  trout,  suckers,  jackfish  or 
pike,  ling,  Back's  grayling,  and  the  in- 
connu,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  salmon 
family  and  resembling  in  many  ways 
the  whitefish.  It  averages  about  twelve 
pounds,  and  it  has  been  known  to  reach 
a  weight  of  ninety  pounds,  many  of  the 
specimens  ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds.  It  seems  to  make  its  home  in 
Mackenzie  Bay,  and  ascends  the  river 
to  spawn  as  far  as  Fort  Smith,  thirteen 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  After 
such  a  long  journey,  the  flesh  (as  with 
the  salmon)  has  no  comparison  with 
that  of  the  fish  near  the  ocean.  At  the 
Delta  the  flesh  of  the  herring,  inconnu 
and  whitefish  was  firm  and  white  and 
delicious  in  flavor. 

Seven  weeks  had  passed  since  I  left 
Fort  Calgary,  the  last  settlement,  and 
we  had  just  arrived  at  the  Mackenzie. 
But  from  this  point  our  little  steamer 
would  not  pause  except  for  a  few  hours 
at  each  post,  and  the  great  river  would 
bear  us  quickly  northward  into  that 
summer  of  unbroken  daylight.  In  six 
days  we  should  reach  the  Delta. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
the  Mackenzie  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
in  many  places  it  broadens  to  four  and 


five  and  even  ten  miles,  and  numerous 
islands  divide  the  currents.  The  water 
is  comparatively  clear,  except  for  the 
short  period  when  the  spring  floods 
come  down  from  the  mountains.  At 
intervals  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
are  the  small  landing  posts  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  mission  houses  of  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Between  these  little  settlements  one 
sees  no  sign  of  human  life  except  a  few 
Indian  lodges  on  the  beach,  at  some 
point  on  the  river  where  there  are  good 
fishing-grounds.  The  posts  are  all 
built  on  the  same  plan,  the  description 
of  one  applying  in  most  respects  to  all. 
The  chief  post  or  headquarters  of  the 
district  naturally  has  a  larger  body  of 
servants  and  more  extensive  buildings. 
The  latter  are  generally  built  on  a  high 
bank  to  avoid  the  danger  of  floods, 
which  in  the  old  days  carried  away 
several  posts  on  the  river.  A  flight  of 
steps  cut  in  the  bank  leads  up  to  the 
fort  square.  As  the  boat  approaches  a 
long  line  of  figures  is  seen  in  outline 
against  the  sky  —  Indians,  half-breeds 
and  dogs — and  every  person  expects  to 
shake  hands.  As  we  climb  up  the  steep 
bank  one  after  another  sidles  forward, 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  gives  a  pain- 
fully earnest  grasp  which  makes  one 
think  with  sympathy  of  the  President's 
trials  at  his  public  receptions.  This 
ordeal  over  I  usually  went  up  to  the 
fort  house  to  make  a  call,  and  then, 
while  the  business  of  the  post  was 
being  transacted,  wandered  about  to  see 
whatever  was  of  interest — generally  the 
garden  and  the  country  around. 

The  fort  house,  the  clerk's  quarters,, 
storehouse,  trading  shop,  powder  house, 
office  and  servants'  quarters,  make  up 
the  little  settlement  at  the  headquarters 
of  a  district.  But  at  the  small  posts  only 
three  or  four  tiny  log  cabins  are  found. 
Not  far  away  one  sees  the  mission 
houses  of  the  Anglican,  or  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Usually,  the  build- 
ings of  the  master's  house  are  inclosed 
in  a  strong,  high,  close  fence  or  pali- 
sade, but  there  are  no  other  defences, 
such  as  one  used  to  see  in  the  company's 
posts  in  the  southern  districts.  The 
native  tribes  of  the  north  are  all  forest,, 
or  wood  Indians,  who  have  always  been 
less  warlike  than  those  of  the  plains. 
They  well  know  that  the  company's 
men  are  their  friends,  and  pleasant  re- 
lations   have    always   existed    between 
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them  since  the  banishment  of  liquor  as  a 
medium  of  traffic  ;  spirits  not  having 
been  thus  used  since  the  old  troubled 
days,  when  the  Northwest  Fur  Company 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  ri- 
vals in  the  fur  trade.  At  every  post, 
except  Peel's  River,  I  fotind  gardens  of 
vegetables — potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
onions,  and  sometimes  barley  ;  and  at 
Providence,  Chipewyan  and  Fort  Liard, 
wheat  can  be  raised,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  during  most  seasons.  Bar- 
ley, however,  is  a  surer  crop,  and  even 
as  far  as  Fort  Good  Hope,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  Arctic  circle,  a  little  is 
usually  raised. 

I  had  supposed  that  fish  would  be  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  food  on  the 
boat,  but  we  had  very  little  during  the 
summer.  Visions  of  delightful  sport 
with  grayling,  trout  and  Mackenzie  sal- 
mon had  passed  before  my  mind  while 
preparing  for  the  trip,  and  in  London  I 
had  carefully  selected  the  most  "  kill- 
ing "  patterns  of  flies,  tested  snells  and 
lines,  and  oiled  my  reels  to  have  every- 
thing in  readiness.  But  candor  compels 
me  to  say  that  I  captured  only  five 
small  fish — suckers — with  an  old  um- 
brella, a  bit  of  twine,  and  a  piece  of  pork 
on  my  hook.  This  feat  I  performed  on 
the  Athabasca,  on  the  homeward  trip. 

Our  staple  article  of  diet  was  dried 
meat.  Tea,  with  the  little  watery  po- 
tatoes raised  in  the  country,  and  dried 
reindeer  or  moose  meat,  was  the  usual 
bill  of  fare  three  times  a  day,  varied  oc- 
casionally with  beans  and  a  scant  supply 
of  fish.  I  have  been  assured  that  people 
living  in  the  country  have  learned  to 
like  dried  meat  very  much,  and  thrive 
upon  it.  But  with  me  the  distaste  grew 
steadily,  until  it  required  grim  deter- 
mination to  master  the  number  of 
square  inches  necessary  for  preservation 
of  strength.  Even  after  this  lapse  ot 
time  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  without 
prejudice,  but  I  think  it  may  fairly  be 
said  to  resemble  burnt  boots,  and  to 
taste  like  mosquito  smudges  and  tallow 
candles.  Our  supply  was  unfailing — 
just  when  I  had  hoped  it  was  at  an  end 
a  wild  shouting  would  be  heard  from 
the  distant  banks,  and  Indian  canoes 
would  be  seen  coming  rapidly  toward 
us,  the  occupants  begging  for  tea  and 
tobacco,  and  offering  dried  meat  for  ex- 
change. The  boat  would  pause  in  mid- 
stream, the  little  packages  were  dropped 
in  the  canoes,  and  the  great  black  slabs 


of  meat  would  be  handed  up  over  the  side. 
These  were  occasions  of  mingled  feel- 
ings on  my  part — of  relief  that  our  food 
supply  was  assured,  and  discouragement 
at  being  obliged  to  renew  my  attacks 
on  the  detested  viand.  Sometimes  we 
would  stop  three  times  during  the  night 
for  these  exchanges — a  fact  attested 
with  emphasis  by  the  unfortunate  mem- 
ber of  our  party  whose  pillow  was  the 
tea  chest. 

Fort  Providence  was  our  first  stopping 
place,  after  leaving  the  head  of  the 
river.  Here  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
mission,  founded  by  Bishop  Grandin  in 
1861,  consisting  of  a  church,  orphanage, 
mission  house  and  school — the  latter  in 
charge  of  the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal. 
The  mission  fields  gave  promise  of  a 
good  yield,  and  I  saw  quite  a  little  herd 
of  cattle  belonging  to  the  fort  and  mis- 
sion, gathered  around  a  large  mosquito 
smudge,  where  they  had  taken  their 
stand  in  the  thickest  of  the  smoke  to  es- 
cape the  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  land  near 
the  posts  is  fairly  successful,  it  does  not 
follow  that  great  tracts  of  land  on  either 
side  of  the  river  are  suitable  for  culti- 
vation. The  low  lands  of  the  Slave 
River,  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mackenzie,  and  of  the  Liard  River,  and 
around  a  few  of  the  more  southern 
posts,  are  the  best  parts  of  the  country  ; 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  river 
there  are  extensive  muskegs,  and  about 
two  feet  under  the  mossy  covering, 
which  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  the 
ground  is  permanently  frozen.  Spring 
begins  late  in  the  northern  country,  and 
seeding  cannot  be  begun  before  the 
fifteenth  of  May  ;  but  after  that  the 
growth  is  very  rapid  and  the  long  days 
compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
shortness  of  the  season.  Probably  with 
settlement  and  cultivation  larger  tracts 
of  land  may  be  made  productive,  but 
up  to  this  time  nothing  has  been  done 
except  to  supplement  as  far  as  possible 
the  game  and  fish  supply  by  a  few 
hardy  vegetables.  Another  obstacle  to 
agriculture  is  the  scarcity  of  labor.  The 
spring  hunt  calls  away  the  men  at  a 
time  when  the  crops  should  be  put  in, 
and  the  distances  to  the  hunting-grounds 
are  too  great  to  enable  them  to  attend 
successfully  both  to  their  traps  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  At  Provi- 
dence, year  before  last,  another  diffi- 
culty presented   itself   in  the  shape  of 
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grasshoppers,  which  came  in  great  num- 
bers and  ate  all  the  crops,  except  a  few 
potatoes. 

The  question  of  the  food  supply  will 
be  a  grave  one  to  the  country  for  many 
years  to  come.  Game  is  much  scarcer 
than  it  was  even  a  decade  ago,  and  the 
amount  required  to  sustain  life  was  a 
great  surprise  to  me.  In  civilized  coun- 
tries the  diet  is  of  course  varied,  but  in 
the  north  a  very  few  articles  of  food 
supply  the  table,  and  the  intense  cold  of 
the  winter  necessitates  liberal  allow- 
ances of  these.  Following  are  the  ra- 
tions given  at  the  posts  to  the  employes  : 
For  a  man,  four  hung  fish  or  eight 
pounds  of  fresh  meat  per  day  ;  for  a 
woman  two  fish  or  four  pounds  of  meat ; 
for  a  child  one  fish  or  two  pounds  of 
meat  ;  for  a  dog  two  fish  or  four  pounds 
of  meat.  If  potatoes  are  given,  the  men 
have  each  six  pounds  of  fresh  or  three 
pounds  of  dry  meat,  and  the  women, 
children  and  dogs  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. If  the  food  supply  consists  of 
wild  fowl,  three  white  "wavies"  or  geese, 
or  two  "  wavies,"  are  allowed  each  man 
a  day.  In  former  times  very  little  flour 
was  brought  into  the  country,  and  bread 
was  seldom  tasted  ;  but  now  the  post 
officers  can,  with  economy,  have  bread 
(or  "cake,"  as  the  flat  circular  loaves  of 
unraised  bread  are  called),  thrice  daily, 
and  the  under-men  have  it  usually  once 
a  day.  The  diet  varies  in  different 
posts  of  the  district.  Dried  reindeer 
meat  forms  the  staple  article  of  diet  in 
summer  and  winter  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  posts  far  distant 
from  the  "  Barren  Grounds,"  where  the 
reindeer  live,  the  moose  meat  takes  its 
place.  Dried  fish  in  the  summer  alter- 
nates with  the  irregular  supplies  of  fresh 
fish,  and  in  the  winter  the  hung  fish  are 
a  great  resource.  Wild  fowl  in  spring 
and  autumn  make  a  welcome  change, 
and,  salted  for  summer  use,  eke  out  the 
table  supplies.  At  Peel's  River,  and 
forts  Wrigley,  Norman,  and  Good  Hope, 
mountain  goat  and  sheep  are  brought 
in  occasionally  by  the  mountain  Indians, 
who  find  them  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  west  of  the  Mackenzie. 

The  food  supply  also  varies  with  the 
seasons  ;  sometimes  it  is  abundant,  and 
both  Indians  and  white  people  live  in 
comparative  comfort,  but  when  a  hard 
winter  comes  there  is  much  suffering 
and  many  lives  are  lost  from  starvation. 
The  fisheries  may  be  a  partial  failure, 


the  reindeer  may  change  their  usual 
route  in  the  semi-annual  migration  to 
and  from  the  coast,  or  the  rabbits — 
which  furnish  much  food  to  the  Indians 
— may  be  scarce  ;  and  when  the  rabbits 
fail  the  animals  which  prey  upon  them, 
foxes,  lynx,  and  other  animals,  are  less 
plentiful.  In  1841  about  one  hundred 
Indians  died  of  starvation  near  Fort 
Good  Hope,  and  hardly  a  winter  passes 
without  deaths  from  famine  in  some 
parts  of  the  north  ;  while  on  the  trip  I 
heard  of  a  dozen  such  cases  among  a 
band  that  was  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

Judging  from  what  I  saw  on  nry  hur- 
ried journey,  the  company  seemed  the 
best  friend  the  Indians  could  have.  It 
has  their  confidence  and  respect,  and  is 
alwaj^s  ready  to  relieve,  often  at  great 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  itself,  the  suf- 
fering and  famine  which  so  frequently 
accompany  those  long  northern  winters. 
The  free  traders  leave  the  country  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  with  their  col- 
lections of  furs,  and  the  company  is  left 
sole  guardian  of  the  tribes  in  the  north, 
where  for  thousands  of  square  miles 
there  is  not  an  officer  of  the  law  or  any 
government  officials.  "Where  the  com- 
pany has  an  undisputed  trade  with  the 
Indians  it  enforces  a  wise  protective 
policy  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  furs 
and  killing  of  animals,  but  where  the 
"  opposition  "  comes  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  fur-bearing  animals  begins 
that  before  many  years  will  result  in 
their  extinction. 

The  Mackenzie  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict is  not  very  striking,  as  one  sees 
only  the  low  banks  covered  with  spruce, 
pine  and  poplar ;  but  fifty  miles  north 
of  Fort  Providence  the  Horn  Mountains 
rise  on  the  east,  a  rocky  wall  of  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
extending  almost  to  Fort  Simpson.  The 
fort  is  finely  situated  on  an  island  at  the 
confluence  of  Liard  River.  After  this 
point  the  mountains  are  lost  to  sight, 
and  for  seventy  miles  the  Mackenzie 
flows  northeast  through  stretches  of 
forest  until  Great  Bend  is  reached. 

Here  the  Rocky  Mountains  come  in 
sight  at  latitude  62  °  15',  and  the  river 
winds  through  high  limestone  peaks 
and  ridges,  rising  abruptly  to  a  height  of 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  as  far  north 
as  latitude  65  °  40'. 

The  plain  between  the  eastern  and 
western  mountains  varies  in  width  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles,  and  at   several 
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points  high  rocky  hills  rise  from  the 
water's  edge  ;  La  Roche  Carcajou,  one 
thousand  feet ;  La  Roche  qui  trempe  a. 
l'eau,  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  Bear 
Rock,  fourteen  hundred  feet,  where  the 
Bear  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  at 
Fort  Norman. 

About  eighty  miles  above  Fort  Nor- 
man, at  Roche  Carcajou,  the  mountains 
pass  out  of  sight  to  the  westward  and 
the  river  flows  through  a  monotonous 
plain,  and  the  mountains  are  not  seen 
again  until  Peel's  River  is  reached.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  the  snow  re- 
mained only  in  sheltered  nooks. 

There  were  no  white  caps  on  the 
mountains,  such  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected at  so  high  a  latitude  ;  the  long- 
continued  action  of  the  sun,  in  those 
bright  northern  days,  melts  the  snow 
away  very  rapidly,  and  the  air  is  too  dry 
for  a  large  snow-fall.  There  are  no 
glaciers  in  the  Rockies  north  of  latitude 
540.  The  foothills  are  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  growth,  but  the  trees  did 
not  extend  far  up  the  mountain  sides  ; 
while  above  was  a  close  growth  of  moss 
and  grasses,  from  which  the  limestone 
cliffs  arise  bleak  and  bare. 

About  ten  miles  above  Fort  Norman 
we  landed  for  wood,  at  the  "  bocanes." 
Here  are  the  seams  of  lignite  which 
were  on  fire  when  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie first  passed  down  the  river  one 
hundred  and  two  years  ago.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  there  is  darkness  at  night, 
the  flames  can  still  be  seen  distinctly  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  we  could 
only  see  the  smoke  rising  from  eight  or 
ten  spots  along  the  river  bank.  The 
cliffs  of  sand  or  clay,  interspersed  with 
beds  of  coal,  rise  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  river's  edge.  A 
strong  smell  of  creosote  filled  the  air  ; 
masses  of  charred  moss — brought  down 
by  the  floods  and  afterward  set  on  fire 
— lay  on  the  bank  ;  and  I  saw  several 
beds  of  pipe-clay,  baked  by  the  fires, 
the  detached  fragments  of  beautiful 
colors — pale  blues,  ochres,  oriental  reds 
and  maroons. 

This  clay,  before  it  is  burnt,  is  soft 
and  moulds  in  the  hands,  and  the  In- 
dians come  here  in  times  of  famine  and 
fill  their  stomachs  with  it  ;  though 
analysis  proves  that  it  possesses  no  nu- 
tritive qualities  whatever.  The  build- 
ings of  the  company's  posts  are  white- 
washed with  this  "white  mud,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  sills  and  window  casings 


painted  with  a  preparation  made  of 
ashes,  procured  by  burning  driftwood 
that  has  lain  in  the  river  for  several 
years.  This  gives  a  fine  dull  red  color, 
and  the  effect  is  A^ery  pretty.  I  found  in 
another  spot  beds  of  porcelain  earth,  in 
which  were  beautiful  impressions  of 
fossil  leaves,  twigs  and  stones.  The 
fires  had  baked  the  clay  so  that  we 
could  easily  separate  the  layers.  Among 
the  fossil  leaves  were  specimens  of  the 
redwood  tree  and  an  extinct  variety  of 
hazel,  besides  other  varieties. 

The  "  Ramparts "  of  the  Mackenzie 
begin  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Good 
Hope.  The  river  contracts  until  it  is 
only  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  on 
either  side  the  vertical  cliffs  of  lime- 
stone and  shale  rise  in  heights  varying 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet,  crowned  by  the  stunted  ever- 
greens. In  some  places  the  cliffs  seem 
to  hang  over  the  water,  and  are  worn 
into  strange  shapes,  such  as  turrets  and 
little  towers  and  columns.  As  one  ap- 
proaches the  Ramparts  the  river  seems 
to  be  barred  by  the  creamy  white  walls, 
no  sign  of  the  channel  being  visible  ; 
then,  as  the  boat  comes  nearer,  an  open- 
ing is  seen  extending  to  the  east  for 
several  miles.  The  ice  is  often  piled 
high  here  in  the  spring  and  a  dam 
formed,  when  the  water,  of  course,  rises 
rapidly.  On  one  occasion  it  reached  a 
height  of  one  hundred  feet. 

As  we  passed  through  the  lower  end 
of  the  Ramparts  we  could  see  Fort  Good 
Hope,  prettily  situated  on  a  fertile  point 
of  land.  There  is  here  a  fine  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  a  mission.  The 
former  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
north,  and  was  elaborately  decorated 
some  years  ago  by  two  of  the  priests. 
Birds  and  flowers  and  scrolls  in  brilliant 
colors  cover  the  panels  of  the  walls, 
painted  with  infinite  care  and  patience. 
Both  the  mission  and  the  fort  have 
small  gardens,  and  a  few  hardy  veget- 
ables are  raised.  Barley  is  grown  dur- 
ing some  seasons,  but  is  cut  while  green, 
and  becomes  much  shrivelled  in  drying. 
As  an  addition  to  the  fish  soups  or  stews, 
however,  it  is  very  welcome. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  vegetation  around  Fort 
Good  Hope.  Roses  were  in  full  bloom 
— those  beautiful  northern  roses,  frag- 
rant in  flower,  stem  and  leaf — and 
within  a  few  rods  I  gathered  twenty-five 
species  of  flowers.     The  white  star-like 
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flowers  of  the  Dryas  were  growing  pro- 
fusely under  the  fir  trees,  and  in  the 
open  spaces  I  found  the  blue  columbine, 
shrubby  cinquefoil,  Labrador  tea,  Arctic 
lupine,  Siberian  asters,  rosy  everlasting, 
pale  corydalis,  butter-wort,  yellow 
arnica,  false  asphodel,  bil-berries,  willow 
herb,  and  many  others. 

There  were  cows  and  chickens  at  the 
fort  house,  and  good  hay  could  be  pro- 
cured not  far  away.  The  hens  did  not 
fare  as  well  as  the  cows,  and  had  to 
subsist  most  of  the  winter  on  dried  fish, 
shredded  or  pounded  for  them.  The 
fort  people  kindly  presented  me  with  a 
half-dozen  little  eggs  when  I  went  away, 
which  I  gloated  over  as  a  miser  would 
over  his  gold,  and  devoured  raw,  one  by 
one,  in  my  small  cabin,  feeling  as  if  I 
were  doing  a  dark  deed.  I  cannot  say 
that  they  tasted  in  the  least  like  eggs  ; 
they  rather  suggested  the  old  New 
England  dish  of  "  picked-up  codfish." 

Fort  Good  Hope  is  the  most  northern 
post  on  the  Mackenzie.  It  was  formerly 
situated  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  but  was  swept  away  by  a 
flood  and  rebuilt  on  this  site.  The 
ground  here  remains  permanently  frozen 


at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  bat  over 
this  sub-stratum  of  icy  soil  grow  flowers 
and  trees. 

After  leaving  Good  Hope  we  came  to 
a  point  on  the  river  where  for  twenty 
miles  it  flows  in  an  almost  straight  line 
and  is  from  two  to  three  miles  wide. 
In  many  places  one  loses  sight  of  the 
shores  in  looking  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  it  seems  like  a  lake  rather  than  a 
stream.  The  trees  were  stunted,  and 
the  small  aspens  were  already  turning 
yellow  on  the  steep  gravelly  slopes. 

We  crossed  the  Arctic  circle  nine 
miles  north  of  Good  Hope,  at  Rabbit 
Skin  River.  By  no  amount  of  grown- 
up reasoning  had  I  been  able  to  free  my 
mind  of  the  childish  idea  of  the  circle. 
When  it  was  mentioned  I  had  always 
imagined  a  large  shining  wire,  about 
three  times  the  size  of  a  telegraph  wire, 
suspended  in  the  air,  without  visible 
support,  perhaps  five  feet  from  the 
ground  and  disappearing  across  a  barren 
waste,  with  musk  oxen  and  reindeer  in 
the  dim  distance  rubbing  their  ears 
against  it.  When  the  place  where  that 
shining  circle  should  have  been  was 
pointed  out,  I  was  disappointed. 
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DEER   AND    DEER-SHOOTING 

EY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


'O   sportsmen  of  the 

Eastern,  Central 

and    Northern 

States  and  of  the 

Province  of  Ontario,  the 

American    deer,     Cervus 

Virginianus,  is  the  king 

of  forest  game.     Even  in 

these   days    of   rapid   travel,   it   is   not 

the  privilege  of  every  enthusiastic  Nim- 

rod  to  go  speeding  to  Western  mount- 


ains or  to  remote  Northern  wilds,  where 
reign  such  monarchs  as  the  moose,  elk, 
caribou,  grizzly,  sheep  and  goat.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
active  sportsmen  of  to-day  have  tasted 
the  joys  of  genuine  big  game  hunting 
or  have  seen  the  greater  cervidce  free 
in  their  natural  haunts.  Perhaps  one 
hundred  men  know  more  or  less  about 
deer,  for  every  man  informed  by  per- 
sonal  experience   in    the  ways   of   the 
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deer's  statelier  cousins  ;  so  to  the  aver- 
age sportsman,  who  has  not  wandered 
farther  than  the  magnificent  forests  of 
the  Adirondacks,  of  Maine,  Michigan, 
Ontario,  and  other  equally  accessible 
regions,  the  deer  is  king,  and  to  kill  a 
full-grown  buck  is  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  sportsmanship. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  glory  of  kill- 
ing a  buck,  I  have  no  opinion  to  pass — 
personally  I  would  prefer  a  month's 
lively  field-shooting  over  good  dogs  to 
all  the  sport  with  deer  that  I  have 
ever  enjoyed  ;  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  buck  being  stately  game  and 
worthy  of  any  man's  rifle.  Handsomer 
beast  than  a  full-grown  buck  in  prime 
condition  is  not  easily  found,  and  the 
man  who  hunts  him  in  a  sportsmanlike 
fashion  and  kills  him  fairly  has  reason 
for  self-congratulation. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  deer  were 
abundant  throughout  all  the  vast  terri- 
tory extending  from  as  far  north  as  the 
center  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  the 
far  south,  and  from  the  region  west  of 
the  great  plains  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
But  civilization  and  deer  welfare  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  at 
present  the  regions  where  the  animals 
are  really  plentiful  are  by  no  means  so 
broad  or  so  numerous  as  keen  sports- 
men might  desire.  My  own  experience 
with  this  game  has  been  mainly  ac- 
quired in  the  wilds  of  Ontario  and  that 
stronghold  of  deer,  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  in  a  portion  of  Wisconsin 
and  in  a  section  of  country  embracing 
the  International  line  between  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
In  all  these  regions  deer  are  still  plenti- 
ful enough  to  afford  glorious  sport,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  parts  of  the  far 
west,  of  the  Adirondacks  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  other  districts  farther 
south. 

The  American  deer,  common  deer,  or 
just  "  deer,"  as  the  animal  is  called  by 
those  who  know  naught  of  kindred 
western  variety,  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  continent.  It  differs  broadly 
from  the  three  well-known  European 
species — the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer, 
and  the  pretty  little  roe.  Of  these 
three  the  red  deer  is  the  only  one  which 
can  stand  comparison  with  the  Ameri- 
can. To  be  candid,  the  famous  stag  of 
the  Highlands  and  picturesque  Devon 
is  the  handsomest  and  stateliest  animal 
of  the  lot.     He  is  a  smaller  edition  of 


that  grandest  of  all  deer,  the  elk,  or 
wapiti,  and  to  him  Cervus  Virginianus 
must  yield  the  palm.  But  an  animal 
may  rank  second  to  the  red  stag  in  the 
matter  of  noble  beauty  and  still  be 
exceedingly  fine  and  graceful. 

A  comparison  of  the  heads  of  full- 
grown  males  of  the  four  species  will 
reveal  marked  differences,  particularly 
in  the  formation  of  the  antlers.  The 
head  of  the  red  stag  is  of  the  elk  type — 
clean-cut,  blood-like  in  every  line. 
Smaller  than  the  elk's  head,  it  is  quite 
as  beautiful  and  carries  proportionately 
fine  antlers.  These  also  closely  resem- 
ble in  shape  the  tremendous  head-gear 
of  the  bull  elk,  with  brow  antlers 
bending  downward  and  forward.  The 
main  beams  of  the  stag's  antlers  point 
backward,  and  the  branches,  or  tines, 
all  spring  from  the  anterior  side  and 
point  forward. 

Widely  different  is  the  palmated  ant- 
ler of  the  fallow  deer,  which  shows  in 
miniature  something  of  the  flattening 
characteristic  of  the  antlers  of  moose 
and  caribou.  The  head  of  the  little  roe  is 
more  of  antelope  type,  with  small  erect 
antlers  with  a  prong  in  front.  Of  all 
these  antlers  those  of  the  red  stag  most 
resemble  the  crowning  glory  of  Cervus 
Virginianus,  yet  the  real  resemblance  is 
so  slight  that  even  a  careless  observer 
should  note  the  difference  at  a  glance. 
The  main  beams  of  the  American  buck's 
antlers  incline  sharply  backward  from 
the  head,  for  perhaps  half  their  length, 
then  turn  forward  with  a  beautiful, 
bold  curve  and  end  in  two  sharp  points. 
The  brow  antlers  are  sharp,  erect  spikes, 
and  all  other  prongs,  or  tines,  spring 
from  the  posterior  side  of  the  main 
beams,  and  generally  point  forward  and 
upward.  Peculiarities  of  structure  are 
quite  common  in  the  antlers  of  the 
American  deer,  double  tines  being  the 
most  frequently  noticed  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  formation.  The  doe  lacks 
the  antlers,  though  cases  have  been  re- 
corded where  the  female  head  sported 
feeble  imitations  of  her  lord's  weapons. 
The  antlers  are  shed  and  renewed  an- 
nually, but,  as  they  fall  off  at  a  time 
when  the  animals  are  protected  by  law, 
not  so  many  sportsmen  have  seen  bucks 
save  with  armed  heads,  or  with  the 
nearly  completed  antlers  in  what  is 
termed  "  the  velvet."  If,  early  in  the 
year,  one  should  chance  to  be  poking 
about  in  the  haunts  of  the    deer,  the 
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sight  of  a  buck  with  unadorned  head, 
or  with  one  antler  gone  and  the  other 
still  in  position,  would  be  nothing  but 
what  should  be  expected.  Soon  after 
the  old  antlers  fall,  swellings,  like 
tumors  covered  with  plush,  appear  ; 
these  increase  in  size  and  assume  the 
shape  of  the  antlers  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  until  the  new  antlers  have  at- 
tained their  full  size,  when  they  present 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  pair  of 
antlers  covered  with  fine  velvet.  The 
covering,  or  "velvet,"  is  filled  with 
blood-vessels  which  supply  material  for 
the  new  growth.  The  furrows  in  the 
complete  antler  show  the  course  of  the 
circulation  during  its  formation,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  building  process  com- 
pleted than  the  "  velvet "  begins  to 
wither  and  dry  up. 

Now  the  buck  realizes  that  he  is  fully 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  fierce  joust- 
ings  which  must  decide  the  possession 
of  the  does  of  his  favorite  range,  and  he 
busies  himself  in  testing  his  new  weap- 
ons and  in  putting  a  proper  polish  upon 
every  inch  of  them.  He  bangs  and 
rattles  his  horn  daggers  against  con- 
venient trees  and  thrusts  and  swings 
them  into  dense,  strong  shrubs,  and  if 
observed  during  this  honing-up  process 
he  frequently  seems  a  disreputable- 
looking  beast,  with  long  streamers  of 
blood-stained  "  velvet "  hanging  to  what 
will  shortly  be  finely-polished  antlers 
with  points  as  sharp  as  knives. 

When  the  last  rub  has  been  given  and 
every  beam  and  tine  is  furbished  thor- 
oughly, our  bravo  goes  a-wooing  with 
the  best  of  them.  He  trails  the  coy 
does  through  lone  covers  and  along 
favorite  runways  unceasingly  ;  he  is 
fiery  and  impetuous  and  full  of  fight, 
and  asks  no  fairer  chance  than  to  meet 
a  rival  as  big  and  short-tempered  as 
himself.  He  meets  one  before  long, 
for  every  grown  buck  is  on  the  war- 
path, and  when  the  pair  fall  foul  of 
each  other  there  is  frequently  a  long 
and  desperate  combat,  in  which  one 
gladiator  must  be  thoroughly  whipped, 
or  killed. 

All  deer  kind  fight  savagely  during 
the  rutting  season,  and  occasionally  two 
battling  rivals  find  a  miserable  doom 
by  managing  to  get  their  antlers  se- 
curely interlocked,  when  both  must 
perish.  Two  dead  bucks  thus  locked 
head  to  head  have  been  found  lying  as 
they  fell  in  an  open  glade,  where  the 


scarred  surface  of  the  ground  and  the 
crushed  and  riven  shrubs  about,  told  an 
eloquent  tale  of  a  wild  tourney  long 
sustained,  and  of  miserable  failing  ef- 
forts of  the  wearied  conqueror  to  free 
himself  of  his  dead  foe. 

The  finding  of  two  bleached  skulls, 
with  antlers  still  locked  firmly  together, 
will  conjure  up  in  the  well  informed 
sportsman's  mind  a  thrilling  scene. 

An  open  glade,  with  two  noble  cham- 
pions eyeing  each  other  with  blazing 
orbs,  and  perhaps  a  dreamy-eyed  doe — 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble — peering 
timidly  from  the  bushes  near  by.  Ex- 
plosive, wrathful  blasts  from  angry 
nostrils  rip  the  stillness,  and  the  hair  of 
the  raging  bucks  stands  on  end.  Their 
grand  eyes  blaze  with  jealous  hate ; 
they  stamp  with  knife-edged  hoofs  that 
spurn  the  ground ;  blast  after  blast 
hisses  defiance  to  and  fro ;  they  shift 
their  positions  warily,  for  each  is  a 
fighter  and  winner  of  many  jousts 
where  agility  and  science  counted  with 
sheer  brute  strength.  Two  blasts, 
louder  and  fiercer  yet,  and  then  a  crash 
as  they  go  together  in  sudden,  swift 
charge,  head  on,  for  woe  to  the  careless 
gladiator  that  fails  to  meet  the  shock 
fair  and  true.  If  he  swerve  he  must 
give  ground  and  expose  his  side  to  the 
polished  lances  of  his  rival's  head,  and 
one  charge  home  of  such  weapons 
would  probably  end  the  battle. 

Front  to  front  they  strive,  pushing 
furiously,  straining  with  all  the  won- 
drous nervous  strength  of  deer,  panting 
heavily  with  the  tremendous  exertion 
of  a  life  and  death  struggle.  First  one 
is  forced  backward,  then  the  other 
yields  in  turn.  Sharp  tines  draw  blood 
from  both  ;  they  fall  upon  their  knees, 
rise  again,  wheel  this  way  and  that,  but 
ever  head  to  head  and  pushing  with 
what  strength  remains. 

At  last,  too  exhausted  to  battle  fur- 
ther, they  attempt  to  draw  apart  for  a 
moment's  breathing  spell.  But  the 
restless  sparring  of  opposing  points  has 
worked  a  horrible  mischief.  The 
strong  antlers  have  got  entangled  in  a 
way  that  allows  of  no  separation,  and 
both  the  poor  beasts  must  die.  In  des- 
peration one  lunges  forward  in  a  final 
effort  and,  perhaps,  breaks  his  adver- 
sary's neck.  He  has  won  the  fight,  but 
the  dead  buck  is  the  more  fortunate  of 
the  two.  The  winner  may  fall  down 
or  stand  up,  his  head  is  pinned  to  the 
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dead  one.  He  may  pull  and  push  as 
he  will,  his  doom  is  sealed. 

Weak  and  trembling  from  his  deadly 
toil  ;  craving  to  reach  the  well-known 
watering-place,  and  to  bury  his  dust- 
fouled,  foaming  muzzle  in  the  saving 
stream,  he  must  stand  or  lie  where  he 
is.  Undoubtedly  the  welcome  death  is 
not  long  delayed  ;  the  tortures  of  thirst 
hasten  the  end,  and  in  a  brief  time,  per- 
haps, a  keen-nosed  wolf  winds  the  rich 
prize  and  leads  her  greedy  litter  to 
abundant  feasting-,  or  an  instinct-guided 
raven  falls  like  a  plummet  from  airy 
heights,  and  in  stooping,  signals  to  his 
kind  that  food  is  found. 

There  are  several  methods  of  destroy- 
ing the  deer,  and,  unfortunately,  most 
of  them  savor  of  the  shambles,  and  are, 
or  should  be,  beneath  the  notice  of  men 
claiming  to  be  sportsmen.  These  may 
be  briefly  dismissed  as  being  unworthy 
the  serious  consideration  of  readers  of 
Outing. 

One  method,  and  a  bad  one,  luckily 
seldom  practiced  save  by  lumbermen 
and  settlers  in  need  of  fresh  meat,  is  at- 
tacking the  deer  during  periods  of  deep 
snow,  when,  perchance,  a  strong  crust 
has  formed.  A  number  of  deer  may 
assemble,  during  severe  weather,  in  a 
swamp  or  bit  of  woodland  rich  in  fav- 
orite food.  The  assembled  animals, 
while  feeding  to  and  fro,  tramp  down  a 
certain  extent  of  snow,  forming  what  is 
sometimes  termed  "  a  yard,"  as  do  the 
moose.  When  settlers  or  lumbermen 
discover  one  of  these  yards  disgusting 
slaughter  is  apt  to  result. 

A  party  of  men  mounted  on  snow- 
shoes  can  speed  over  the  snow-crust, 
which  will  not  carry  the  sharp-hoofed 
deer,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  run  the 
poor  animals  to  a  standstill  and  knock 
them  on  the  head  with  axes  or  clubs.  A 
shot  or  a  shout  will  stampede  the  deer 
in  the  yard,  and  in  fleeing  they  reach 
the  deep  snow,  where  after  wallowing 
forward  for  a  short  distance  they  find 
themselves  trapped  and  helpless,  and 
capable  of  doing  nothing  more  than 
plunging  feebly.  Aided  by  their  snow- 
shoes  the  butchers  soon  overhaul  their 
prey  and  do  them  to  death  ingloriously. 
Needless  to  say,  only  a  settler  wanting 
meat,  or  a  brute  in  human  guise  favors 
such  murder. 

Another  method,  and  he  who  follows 
it  forfeits  his  claim  to  sportsmanship,  is 
known  as  "  fire-hunting,"  or  "shining." 


This  is,  I  believe,  popular  in  the  South, 
but  I  fail  to  see  where  the  hunted  ani- 
mal has  any  chance  for  its  life,  or  where 
the  hunter  has  to  show  any  skill  beyond 
an  ability  to  hit  a  mark  in  a  somewhat 
baffling  light,  and  at  a  distance  of  only 
a  few  paces.  Two  murderers  can  best 
perform  this  unsavory  task,  and  they 
hunt  afoot,  or  mounted  upon  horses,  or 
mules,  which  will  not  mind  a  gun  being 
fired  over  their  heads.  At  night,  through 
the  dark  woods,  the  fire-hunters  walk  or 
ride,  one  man  bearing  a  blazing  fire-pan 
in  front,  which  is  fed  with  fat  pine- 
knots  or  other  suitable  fuel.  Behind 
the  pan  -  bearer  skulks  his  comrade 
armed  with  a  shot-gun,  charged  with 
buckshot.  The  light  from  the  fire-pan 
reaches  some  distance  ahead,  and  pres- 
ently it  "shines"  the  eyeballs  of  some 
animal  which  has  halted  to  gaze  won- 
deringly  at  the  fiery  invader. 

All  sorts  of  creatures,  from  horse  or 
cow  down  to  broad-faced  owl,  may  be 
"  shined "  during  a  night's  hunt,  the 
hunters  trusting  to  their  experience  to 
tell  them  what  the  owner  of  the  glowing 
eyes  may  be.  Green  hands  frequently 
have  to  pay  for  a  colt,  or  a  heifer,  as  a 
result  of  fire-hunting,  but  men  well  post- 
ed in  the  butchery  seldom  fail  to  rec- 
ognize a  deer's  eyes. 

The  animal  appears  to  be  fascinated 
by  the  torch,  and  will  stand  and  stare 
curiously  for  some  time,  providing  the 
hunters  keep  reasonably  quiet.  In  the 
gloom  just  beyond  the  torch-light,  the 
pan-bearer  finally  marks  a  brace  of  glow- 
ing balls  reflecting  the  light  from  his 
pan.  By  their  size,  color,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  he  knows  that  they 
belong  to  a  full-grown  deer.  The  two 
men  cautiously  advance,  until  they  are 
as  near  the  shining  eyes  as  they  can 
safely  venture  ;  then  the  man  with  the 
shot-gun  levels  on  the  dark  space  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  a  storm  of  buck-shot 
kills  or  wounds  the  deer  as  the  case  hap- 
pens to  be.  If  the  hunters  hear  a  fall 
and  a  struggling  in  the  undergrowth, 
they  know  that  their  work  has  not  been 
in  vain  ;  but  sometimes  a  lightning  rush 
through  the  cover,  and  a  crashing  of 
twigs  growing  rapidly  fainter,  tells  that 
the  game  has  only  been  wounded,  or  has 
been  missed  outright.  In  any  case,  fire- 
hunting  has  no  place  among  honest 
sports,  and,  unhappily,  it  is  very  deadly. 

Upon  a  par  with  this  method  is  the 
"lacking"    or    "floating,"    so    common 
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upon  northern  lakes  during  the  first  of 
the  open  season  for  deer.  The  animals 
seek  the  water  to  drink,  or  to  feed  upon 
lush  aquatic  growths,  and  fall  inglorious 
prey  to  the  fire-hunters.  In  this  case 
two  men  sally  forth  at  night  in  canoe, 
or  skiff,  one  man  sitting,  or  kneeling,  in 
the  bow  and  the  other  near  the  stern. 
The  man  forward  has  a  gun,  or  rifle,  and 
a  torch  or  "jack -lantern,"  rigged  in 
front  of  him.  As  a  rule  the  "jacks" 
are  arranged  so  that  the  light  can  be 
shut  off  or  turned  on  at  will,  and  some- 
times the  light  is  furnished  by  a  small 
lantern  fixed  on  the  shooter's  hat. 

The  most  important  matter  is  that  the 
light  should  be  thrown  ahead  strongly 
while  leaving  everything  behind  it  in 
dense  shadow.  The  canoe  is  paddled 
noiselessly  up  or  down  a  stream,  or 
within  range  of  the  shore  of  a  lake,  until 
game  is  located.  A  cautious  advance 
upon  the  wondering  animal,  a  roar  of  a 
gun  and  a  hit  or  a  miss,  complete  the 
story  of  what  is,  despite  the  assertions 
of  its  votaries,  simply  an  outrageous 
piece  of  pot-hunting. 

Another  method  equally  unsports- 
manlike, is  lying  in  ambush  within 
easy  range  of  a  spring,  or  a  "  salt-lick," 
and  potting  the  unsuspecting  deer 
which  may  happen  to  come  in  search 
of  salt  or  water.  This  requires  no 
more  skill  than  an  ability  to  tell  from 
which  quarter  the  breeze  is  blowing 
and  to  post  one's  self  accordingly,  and 
the  power  to  hit  a  deer  when  the  gun  is 
fired  from  a  dead  rest. 

Coursing  deer  with  fleet  horse  and 
gallant  hound  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  In  certain  portions  of  the 
South  and  West  this  method  is  possible, 
and  a  man  with  true  sporting  blood  in 
his  veins  could  ask  for  no  more  thrill- 
ing experience  than  may  be  found  in  a 
wild  free  gallop,  with  the  fleetest  of 
quarries  and  noble  hounds  in  front,  and 
with  a  good  horse  under  him  as  keen  in 
the  race  as  his  excited  rider.  The 
densely  forested  condition  of  the  wilder 
portions  of  the  northern  country,  where 
deer  yet  abound,  and  the  fact  that  the 
American  deer  prefers  to  haunt,  when 
circumstances  allow,  a  kind  of  country 
where  no  horseman  could  possibly  fol- 
low hounds  with  safety  or  pleasure, 
forbids  coursing  ever  finding  favor  with 
the  people  best  able  to  support  it. 

And  now  having  glanced  at  what  are 
irregular  methods,  we  come  to  the  two 


rival  styles  of  deer -hunting — driving 
with  hounds  and  stalking,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  America,  "  still-hunting." 

I  am  aware  that  riiy  opinion  of  the 
relative  values  of  these  two  methods 
will  clash  with  the  views  of  many  keen 
sportsmen,  yet,  after  having  enjoyed 
a  fair  share  of  "hounding"  and  of 
"  still-hunting,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  for  the  latter  as  being  the 
sportsmanlike  way  of  hunting  the  deer. 

Any  man  with  fair  shooting  ability 
and  owning  one  or  more  dogs  capable 
of  running  a  fresh  track,  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful "  hounder  "  of  deer,  providing 
he  knows  enough  to  select  a  promising 
"  runway "  (regular  path  of  deer)  in 
the  woods,  or  an  advantageous  point 
upon  the  shore  of  a  forest  lake.  Deer 
have  a  habit  of  running  to  water,  if 
possible,  when  chased  by  dogs — doubt- 
less the  trait  has  been  developed  from 
bitter  experiences  with  those  scourges 
to  deer  life,  the  wolves. 

This  habit,  and  the  well  known  fond- 
ness deer  display  for  certain  selected 
routes,  or  "  runways,"  leading  from 
point  to  point  in  the  forest,  are  the 
weaknesses  of  which  the  "  hounder " 
takes  deadly  advantage.  A  man  know- 
ing the  "  runways  "  (always  easily  dis- 
covered) of  a  tract  of  woods,  can  post 
a  gun  where  one  runway  crosses  a 
road,  another  where  the  trail  tops  a 
ridge,  or  leads  down  to  a  lake,  or  crosses 
a  stream,  and  then  by  driving  with 
hounds  toward  the  guns,  make  almost 
certain  of  one  or  more  deer. 

A  party  of  sportsmen  intent  upon 
"hounding"  generally  hires  a  guide 
who  knows  the  country  well  and  can 
also  furnish  dogs.  He  will  post  the 
guns  so  that  they  command  the  likeliest 
and  broadest  territory,  and  then  him- 
self take  a  couple,  or  more,  dogs  on 
chain,  back  into  the  woods  to  a  point 
from  which  the  drive  is  to  begin.  Hav- 
ing reached  his  chosen  point,  he  releases 
the  dogs  and  works  through  the  cover 
until  a  fresh  track  is  found.  The  scent 
may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  pick  up  at 
first,  but  the  dogs  challenge  now  and 
then  and  work  along  until  a  sudden  war 
of  trumpet  tongues  announce  that  they 
are  sure  of  their  game  and  are  running 
in  full  cry.  The  work  of  the  man  who 
handled  the  dogs  is  done  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  he  can  either  hasten  to  some 
ambush  he  has  reserved  for  himself,  or 
work  leisurely  toward  the  guns. 
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Meantime,  the  men  posted  at  the 
promising  points  have  been  awaiting 
developments  with  what  patience  they 
possess.  Some  of  them  will  for  a  cer- 
tainty wait  long  and  vainly.  The  man  in 
the  "runway"  will  keep  peering  about 
anxiously,  starting  nervously  every  time 
a  nut  falls,  or  a  mouse  or  squirrel  rustles 
in  the  dry  leaves  ;  the  man  at  the  cross- 
ing will  sweep  the  open  to  right  and 
left  with  anxious  eyes,  lest  the  game 
steal  past  him  unawares  ;  and  the  man 
watching  the  lake  will  scan  every  yard 
of  visible  shore  and  open  water,  and 
fidget,  and  worry,  and  wonder  if  the 
deer  will  come  his  way,  or  favor  one  of 
the  others.  Every  one  of  them  hopes 
hard  that  he'll  be  the  lucky  man,  and 
about  the  time  when  they  feel  that  pa- 
tience has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  a  dis- 
tant cry  sounds  faintly  through  the 
woods.  Again  and  again  it  rises,  sweet 
and  far — the  wondrous  voice  of  a  hound. 

Every  man's  heart  stirs  in  response 
to  that  sound,  growing  louder  and 
clearer  every  moment.  Now  it  swells 
rich  and  powerful  as  the  chase  crosses 
some  highlands  ;  anon  it  softens  to  a 
muffled  tonguing  as  the  running  dogs 
slant  down  deep  ravine,  or  toil  in  fierce 
haste  through  tangled  morass.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  blood-stirring  music 
speeds,  louder  and  louder  the  red 
throats  of  the  dogs  roar  forth  their 
maddened  warning,  'till  at  last,  like  a 
great  billow  of  noise,  the  cry  rises  above 
the  last  hill  and  crashes  in  full  power 
amid  the  trees  in  view  of  the  watchers. 
Hearts  thump  vigorously,  hands  clinch 
on  weapons  nervously,  eyes  rove  about 
restlessly — breaths  come  short  and 
sharp — he  is  coming! — flying  before  that 
avalanche  of  trumpet  tones.  It  is 
glorious  ! 

It  has  been,  so  far  !  but  now  comes 
the  objectionable  part.  A  great  noble, 
harried  brute,  trembling  with  mingled 
fright  and  the  weariness  of  a  long  burst 
of  speed,  crashes  past  the  man  on  the 
runway,  or  stops  in  quivering  terror  at 
the  sight  of  an  unexpected  foe  almost 
within  striking  distance. 

If  the  man  does  not  experience  "  buck- 
ague  "  and  get  crazily  rattled  (as  he 
very  frequently  does),  he  can  pot  the 
deer  easily  enough  with  his  shot-gun. 
Should  he  miss  it  clean  or  wound  it 
(these  things  have  been  done),  the  chase 
continues.  Soon  the  dogs  speed  past 
the  excited  man  and  run  the   deer  on 


and  on,  until  finally  the  poor  animal 
gains  the  longed-for  water  and  plunges 
bravely  in  to  swim  for  its  life. 

It  would  be  safe  now  from  dogs  alone, 
for  deer  are  rapid  and  almost  tireless 
swimmers,  but  the  man  watching  the 
water  has  seen  the  quarry.  The  clos- 
ing act  of  the  drama  is  something  for 
which  I  have  no  taste.  Well  and 
rapidly  as  the  deer  may  swim,  it  cannot 
escape  from  a  pothunter  pursuing  in 
swift  canoe  or  skiff,  and  a  murderous 
shot  fired  when  the  boat  is  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  struggling  swimmer  ends 
its  sufferings. 

The  picture  of  "hounding"  is  not 
over-drawn,  and,  while  the  excitement  of 
the  wait  while  the  game  is  afoot  is  keen, 
and  the  ringing  clamor  of  the  pursuing 
hounds  is  enough  to  madden  even 
sluggish  blood,  the  final  shooting  of  the 
game  always  caused  me  something 
closely  akin  to  regret.  In  "  hounding," 
moreover,  a  large  tract  of  country  is 
necessarily  greatly  disturbed,  and  the 
game  in  it  frightened  in  all  directions. 

The  needful  qualifications  for  success 
in  this  branch  of  sport  are  simple 
enough.  If  one  can  shoot  fairly  well  — 
say,  can  hit  a  deer  with  buckshot  any- 
where under  fifty  yards — and  can  con- 
trol his  nerves  when  the  pinch  comes, 
about  all  else  he  has  to  do  is  to  remain 
patiently  at  his  stand  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout.  The  guns  do  the  waiting — the 
dogs  do  the  rest.  Of  course,  when  the 
shot-gun  gives  place  to  the  rifle,  the 
difficulty  of  hitting  the  game  is  greatly 
increased  and  a  stronger  element  of 
sport  is  introduced,  but  even  then  there 
is  no  glory  that  I  can  see  in  pumping 
lead  after  a  swimming  deer. 

How  different  are  the  conditions  gov- 
erning "still-hunting."  Here  is  a  fair 
matching  of  instinct  of  a  high  order, 
aided  by  speed,  endurance,  keen  sight 
and  keener  nose,  against  finished  wood- 
craft, patience,  perseverance,  judgment, 
microscopic  powers  of  observation  and 
skill  with  the  rifle.  The  man  possessing 
all  of  these  qualifications  necessarily 
has  the  advantage  of  the  deer,  but  let 
him  be  lacking  of  one,  or  more,  and  he 
will  never  pose  as  the  ideal  "still- 
hunter."  In  this  sport,  the  wiry,  endur- 
ing frame,  the  cat-like  step,  the  coolest 
judgment,  the  keenest  eyes,  that  see 
everything  almost  without  looking  ;  the 
steady  nerve  and  the  ripest  knowledge 
of  woodcraft,  all  play  most  important 
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parts.  Indeed,  the  man  who  can  suc- 
cessfully still-hunt  a  wary  old  buck  in 
difficult  cover,  when  there  is  no  snow 
on  the  ground  to  deaden  foot-falls  and 
plainly  betray  the  route  taken  by  the 
game,  is  entitled  to  claim  the  honor  of 
being  a  master  of  the  craft. 

Such  a  man  is  seldom  met  even  in  the 
best  game  districts  ;  I  know  and  have 
"still-hunted"  with  three  of  the  veter- 
ans— men  who  knew  every  phase  of 
forest  life,  who  could  read  "  sign " 
minute  as  a  leaf  displaced,  or  a  slight 
abrasion  on  a  rock,  as  plainly  as  I  could 
read  printed  page.  They  were  born 
still-hunters,  and  hated  two  things 
equally — one  the  tongue  of  running 
hound,  and  the  other  shooting  deer  on 
runway  or  in  the  water.  Any  of  these 
men  would  put  a  bullet  through  a  trail- 
ing hound  with  more  satisfaction  than 
they  would  kill  a  fox  or  wolf. 

A  glance  at  a  bit  of  sport  in  Western 
Ontario  may  show  what  still- hunting  is 
like  under  ordinary  conditions.  In  that 
portion  of  the  province  which  lies  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  little  St.  Clair  is 
a  region  somewhat  low,  and  in  many 
places  bearing  unbroken  miles  of  heavy 
forest.  Placid,  almost  currentless  creeks 
and  rice-bordered  ponds  mark  it  here 
and  there,  and  one  side  of  the  tract  is  so 
little  above  the  level  of  the  lakes  that  it 
is  mainly  vast  marshy  plain,  flooded 
every  spring  by  the  overflow  from  the 
streams. 

Since  the  days  of  "  Forrester "  this 
region  has  afforded  capital  mixed  shoot- 
ing, the  game-list  embracing  deer,  tur- 
key, goose,  duck,  grouse,  hare,  cock, 
quail,  snipe  and  sundry  waders.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  so  good  at  present  as  it 
once  was,  but  a  still-hunter  can  find 
deer  and  turkey  in  the  timber,  and  the 
lover  of  the  hammerless  can  pick  up  a 
reputable  bag  of  grouse,  cock,  quail  and 
waterfowl  in  the  thickets  and  on  the 
marshes. 

Great  tracts  of  the  unbroken  timber 
have  been  held  for  many  years  by  a 
certain  company,  and  as  comparatively 
little  clearing  has  been  done  on  these 
reserves,  the  deer  and  turkey  yet  exist 
at  certain  points.  Once  the  company 
decided  to  sell  the  oak  on  one  of  the 
tracts,  and  hired  two  rugged  fellows — 
half  lumbermen,  half  hunters — to  ex- 
plore the  limit  and  report  on  the  value 
of  the  standing  oak.  These  men  were 
very  decent  fellows,  and  no  sooner  did 


I  get  wind  of  their  trip  than  I  resolved 
to  accompany  them  if  possible.  The 
matter  was  easily  arranged,  for  they 
wanted  somebody  to  make  out  a  respect- 
able report  for  the  company,  and  they 
knew  that  I  was  willing  to  share  work 
and  fun  alike. 

We  outfitted  for  a  week,  and  after  a 
short  trip  by  rail,  followed  by  a  long 
tiresome  jolt  in  a  farmer's  wagon,  we 
reached  our  destination.  What  the  men 
called  our  "  camp "  was  an  old  log 
structure,  just  sound  enough  to  keep 
out  some  of  the  weather,  looking  as  for- 
lorn and  desolate  as  though  it  were  ten 
miles  from  anywhere  on  earth.  Inside 
it  stood  a  crazy  old  stove,  and  a  little 
lively  work  secured  plenty  of  fuel  and 
made  the  old  barn  comfortable  enough 
for  our  simple  needs. 

Next  day  we  began  the  work  of  esti- 
mating the  oak.  Our  weapons  were 
Winchesters,  but  as  old  Dave  grimly  re- 
marked, "  men  didn't  rigger  an  oak  with 
repeaters,  no  matter  if  the  company 
would  prefer  it  that  way,"  so  I  was  the 
only  one  to  carry  a  rifle  during  the 
three  days'  explorations. 

One  day  I  got  three  grouse  by  shoot- 
ing them  when  "  treed,"  and  another 
day,  happening  by  sheer  accident  to  see 
something  black  moving  in  a  thicket,  I 
leveled  on  it  and  blazed  away.  Fol- 
lowing the  shot  came  a  crashing  of 
twigs  and  flapping  of  heavy  wings,  and 
three  fine  turkeys  rose  above  the  brush 
and  flew  to  safer  quarters.  I  thought 
that  I  had  missed,  but  in  the  thicket  I 
found  a  plump  young  hen  lying  dead. 

The  evening  of  the  last  day  of  oak- 
hunting,  we  figured  up  our  note-books 
and  I  made  out  the  report,  and  our 
work  for  the  company  was  completed. 

Old  Dave  was  in  high  feather,  for  he 
had  found  plenty  of  fresh  "  sign  "  of 
deer  that  day,  and  his  chum,  Tom,  had 
also  seen  enough  to  warrant  expecta- 
tions of  excellent  sport  when  the  still- 
hunting  began  in  earnest.  Dave  went 
outside  for  a  last  look  at  the  weather, 
and  reported  that  we  were  in  luck,  "  fur 
it  was  sartin  to  snow  some  'fore  mornin'." 

It  was  cold  in  the  old  hovel  that  night, 
and  with  daylight  we  found  Dave's  pre- 
diction verified,  for  a  couple  of  inches 
of  light  snow  whitened  everything 
within  sight.  Dave  routed  us  out  with  : 
"  Here's  trackin'-snow  !  Hustle  lively, 
boys,  with  the  breakfast  ;  we  can't  get 
started  none  too  soon." 
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An  hour  later  we  were  scattered  in 
the  woods,  Dave  going  east,  Tom  west, 
and  I  south,  heading  for  a  creek  bor- 
dered with  densely  tangled  thickets.  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  sign  of  game 
within  three  miles  of  camp,  so  stepped 
along  smartly  without  paying  particu- 
lar attention  to  anything  but  my  pipe. 

This  was  wrong — a  still-hunter  should 
commence  to  hunt  the  moment  he  en- 
ters country  where  game  can  possibly 
be,  and  should  never  let  up  until  he  has 
left  the  last  yard  of  such  country  be- 
hind his  homeward  feet.  My  careless- 
ness cost  me  dear — in  reality  deer — for 
a  measured  thump-thump  on  the  ground 
caused  me  to  look  ahead,  and  lo  !  there 
were  two  goodly  fawns  bouncing  off  to 
my  right,  with  white  flags  pointing  sky- 
ward in  defiance.  Those  flags  should 
have  brought  about  a  truce,  but  they 
precipitated  war.  I  dropped  my  hon- 
est o]d  pipe  recklessly  upon  the  snow 
and  whirled  the  Winchester  from  my 
shoulder  to  the  level  with  a  fierce  en- 
ergy that  really  should  have  accom- 
plished more  than  it  did. 

The  fact  is,  I  got  rattled.  The  fawns 
kept  bouncing  slowly  forward,  in  a 
ridiculous  prancing  gait.  They  kept 
swinging  to  the  right,  and  in  a  trice  I 
had  the  rifle  swung  ahead  of  the  lead- 
ing shoulder  and  pulled.  Pi-a-a-ah  !  The 
spiteful  voice  of  the  (alleged)  deadly 
weapon  ripped  through  the  stillness  and 
echoed  far  and  wide  amid  long  corri- 
dors of  trees,  and  the  fun  began  !  A 
fawn  went  down  of  coarse  ?  Oh,  yes  ! 
both  fawns  went  down — that  is  they  got 
down — to  their  work  !  for  never  a  bit 
of  my  lead  touched  either.  No  more 
silly  bouncing  about  their  movements  ; 
they  had  heard  a  strange,  an  awful 
noise,  and  they  were  going  right  home 
to  tell  the  old  mother  doe  about  it. 

The  way  those  two  cock  -  tailed 
youngsters  lengthened  out  and  put 
acres  behind  them  was  marvelous  to  be- 
hold. They  chose  the  most  open  route, 
and  flashed  across  the  landscape  like 
two  yards  of  fur-trimmed  electricity, 
while  I  held  the  old  Winchester  tight 
to  my  shoulder  with  my  left  hand  and 
jingled  the  mix  vomica  stop  with  my 
right,  pulling  trigger  every  time  I 
guessed  a  shell  was  nearly  in  position. 

Click  -  lick  -  ping  ! —  click-lick-ping  ! — 
click-lick-ping  ! — click-lick-ping  !  and  so 
on,  while  a  yellow  cascade  of  empties 
spouted    from    the    gun,    and    bullets 


chased  each  other  about  a  yard  apart,  I 
should  judge — then,  a  sudden  silence 
fell  and  I  stood  like  six  different  kinds 
of  fool  in  the  center  of  my  smoke-cloud 
and  watched  the  last  dainty  flutter  of 
two  saucy  white  banderoles  vanishing 
behind  a  ridge.  When  last  seen  the 
white  tails  pointed  gaily  heavenward,* 
and  every  still-hunter  knows -what  that 
signified. 

Despairing  youthful  lover  never 
watched  the  farewell  flutter  of  cambric 
with  more  "  gone-ness  "  in  his  soul  than 
oppressed  mine  at  that  moment,  but 
suddenly  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
thing  struck  me  and  I  laughed  outright, 
and  proceeded  to  hunt  up  my  pipe. 

While  filling  up  for  another  whiff,  I 
heard  two  faint  reports  from  the  direc- 
tion the  fawns  had  taken,  and  guessed 
that  Tom  or  Dave  had  accounted  for 
one  or  both  of  them. 

Working  ahead  I  came  to  where  the 
fawns  had  stood  watching  my  approach, 
and  from  the  number  of  wee  foot-prints 
stamped  in  the  snow  I  judged  that  they 
had  stood  within  easy  range  for  quite 
long  enough  to  have  afforded  me  almost 
sure  shots  ;  thus  illustrating  what  deer 
will  sometimes  do  in  comparatively  open 
country — when  one  doesn't  see  them. 

Needless  to  say,  my  eyes  did  better 
service  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
About  noon  I  found  the  fresh  track  of 
a  full-grown  buck,  and  saw  that  he  had 
been  making  fast  time  in  the  direction 
of  the  worst  stretch  of  cover  along  the 
creek  ;  in  all  likelihood  he  had  been 
alarmed  by  my  furious  farewell  to  the 
fawns. 

I  trailed  rapidly  along  till  the  sign 
showed  he  had  slackened  speed,  and 
presently  found  where  he  had  stopped 
to  look  back.  From  this  point  he  had 
walked  into  the  cover  close  to  the  creek 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  difficulty. 

The  creek  was  comparatively  straight 
for  nearly  a  mile  and  the  breeze  set  di- 
rectly across  its  course  from  my  side.  I 
could  not  keep  to  the  high  ground,  for 
the  buck  would  surely  wind  me,  nor 
could  I  cross  the  twenty-yard  wide 
water  unless  I  swam  for  it,  which  was 
out  of  the  question.  Naught  remained 
save  to  get  as  close  to  the  creek  as  pos- 
sible in  the  hope  of  keeping  to  leeward 
of  the  game,  and  to  try  still-hunting  in 

*  When  running,  the  deer  elevates  its  tail,  showing 
the  long  white  hair  of:  the  lower  surface.  If  the  animal 
is  struck  by  a  bullet  the  tail  is  almost  invariably  tucked 
close  to  the  hams,  concealing  the  white. 
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almost  impossible  cover.  For  all  that 
I  knew  to  the  contrary,  my  venison 
might  be  lying  down  within  fifty  yards 
of  me,  so  I  made  a  lynx  of  myself 
and  sneaked  into  the  thicket  and 
on  to  the  water's  edge.  Half  way 
through  the  thicket  the  track  turned 
parallel  to  the  stream,  so  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  bu«k  had  not  taken  water. 

What  happened  during  the  next  two 
hours  had  best  be  left  among  the  tan- 
gled, temper-destroying  thickets  of  that 
miserable  creek.  I  crawled,  crept, 
sometimes  almost  inch  by  inch,  and 
peered  here,  there  and  everywhere,  but 
never  a  glimpse  of  him  did  I  see,  till  the 
long  strain  on  muscles  and  nerves  fairly 
made  me  savage.  At  last,  while  wrig- 
gling over  a  log,  I  flushed  a  grouse. 

The  roaring  burr-r-r  of  its  swift  wings 
sent  my  heart  up  into  my  throat,  and 
for  an  instant  I  poised  half  over  the  log. 
Then  I  heard  a  faint  sound  from  the 
right — tick,  click — then  the  unmistak- 
able snap  of  a  small  twig,  then  a  sud- 
den crash  of  brittle  branches  and  a  loud 
thump,  thump,  thump.  Unwittingly  I 
had  crept  within  fifty  yards  of  the  buck. 
I  could  hear  him  going,  and  at  the 
sound  of  the  third  thump  I  made  a 
frantic  dash  for  the  open.  Branches 
raked  me,  stubs  punched  me,  every 
thorny  and  hard  thing  in  the  cover 
seemed  to  have  at  least  one  claw  at 
some  part  of  me  before  I  plunged 
through  the  last  barriers. 

A  crashing  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  cover  guided  my  eyes  to  something 
which  rose  and  fell  twice  ere  it  bounded 
into  the  open  and  dashed  away.  I  saw 
the  defiant  white  banner  flaunting,  and 
I  covered  it  as  well  as  excitement  would 
permit  and  blazed  away.  The  only  ef- 
fect of  the  shot  was  a  trifle  more  speed 
on  the  deer's  part  and  perhaps  a  jauntier 
flirt  of  the  white  signal.  Then  I  turned 
and  hunted'  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

When  darkness  closed  I  hurried  my- 
self preparing  supper,  as  I  expected 
Dave  and  Tom  would  be  able  to  eat  a 
trifle  when  the)'  got  in.  Before  the 
last  grouse  was  ready  I  heard  a  hail 
and  went  outside.  My  two  comrades 
were  together,  tired  but  jolly,  as  they 
had  every  reason  to  be.  Each  bore  a 
fawn  on  his  shoulder,  and  Tom  had  two 
turkeys  and  Dave  one.  Dave  had  killed 
the  fawns  I  had  missed,  while  Tom.  after 
looking  in  vain  for  deer,  had  trailed  a 
flock  of  nine  turkeys  and  shot  three. 


I  told  them  of  my  performances,  and 
Dave  remarked,  "I  heard  ye  pumpin' 
away,  and  presently  I  spied  the  fawns 
comin'  a-kitin'  right  fer  me.  I  dropped 
one,  and  t'other  one  stopped  stock  still 
after  runnin'  twenty  yards  further.  I 
thought  it  was  a  shame  to  have  it  suf- 
ferin'  for  its  brother,  so  I  gathered  it  in, 
too.  I  know  the  place  where  your  buck 
was,  and  I  don't  blame  you  for  losin' 
him — that's  the  worst  thicket  in  this 
county.  I'll  go  over  that  way  in  the 
mornin'." 

Next  day  more  snow  fell,  and  though 
the  three  of  us  hunted  earnestly  till  late 
afternoon,  no  more  deer  were  added  to 
the  pole  at  the  end  of  the  camp.  Tom 
and  I  got  a  small  turkey  apiece,  the 
birds. being  doubtless  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  found  the  previous 
day.  Dave  reported  plenty  of  sign 
near  the  creek,  and  advised  work  in  that 
direction  for  our  last  day. 

The  morning  proved  sharply  cold, 
and  a  stiff  breeze  made  itself  felt  in  the 
open.  We  made  an  early  start,  Tom 
and  I  heading  directly  for  the  creek, 
while  Dave  went  north,  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  try  a  thicket  in  that  direction, 
but  would  work  down  along  the  creek 
in  the  afternoon.  We  found  a  bend  in 
the  creek  where  a  huge  fallen  elm  al- 
most bridged  it,  and  Tom  advised  me 
to  cross  so  that  we  could  cover  both 
sides  of  the  stream. 

I  tramped  slowly  along  for  perhaps 
two  hours  without  finding  a  track,  and  I 
was  becoming  convinced  that  there  was 
no  game  my  side  the  water  when  I 
heard  a  shot,  followed  by  a  voice  shout- 
ing: "  Look  out  across  the  creek ! " 
Where  I  was  the  cover  was  too  thick  to 
allow  of  an  extended  view  in  any  direc- 
tion, so  I  ran  straight  to  the  creek.  As 
it  happened,  I  reached  a  small  marshy 
open  and  at  the  edge  of  it  I  stood  still 
to  await  developments. 

This  was  fortunate  for  me  as  it  proved, 
for  I  had  barely  got  steadied  when  I 
heard  a  crackling  of  brush  and  saw 
something  moving  toward  me  and  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  distant.  I  was 
certain  that  the  moving  animal  was  a 
deer,  but  there  was  a  possibility  that  it 
might  prove  to  be  Tom — especially  if 
I  fired  at  and  hit  it. 

A  moment  later  the  question  was  set- 
tled by  a  tidy  young  doe  trotting  briskly 
from  the  cover  and  halting  on  the  edge 
of  the  marsh.     She  had  no  more  idea 
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of  my  close  proximity  than  I  had  of  let- 
ting her  get  away,  if  I  could  prevent  it. 
She  was  like  the  lady  of  long  ago,  and 
despite  her  warning,  she  looked  back, 
and  got  "  salted "  for  so  doing.  She 
turned  her  head  from  me,  pricked  her 
great  ears  forward,  and  gazed  earnestly 
toward  the  brush  across  the  river. 

Her  neck  was  hardly  more  than  forty- 
five  yards  from  the  front  sight  of  the 
Winchester,  and  I  fancied  that  I  had 
never  held  rifle  steadier.  Covering  the 
center  of  her  neck  I  pulled,  and  she 
went  down  as  though  struck  by  light- 
ning. Hastening  over,  I  bled  her  and 
then  looked  to  see  how  near  the  bullet 
had  struck  to  the  spot  aimed  at. 

To  my  utter  mortification  I  found  that 
the  lead  had  entered  the  back  of  her 
head  exactly  between  the  ears.  Had 
her  neck  not  been  turned  as  it  was,  I 
should  have  missed  her  clean,  through 
overshooting.  When  the  knife  had 
done  its  work  I  hung  her  up  and  went 
to  locate  Tom,  who  had  shouted  to 
learn  the  result  of  the  shot.  I  found 
him  in  the  brush  beside  another  and 
larger  doe,  and  learned  that  he  had 
stalked  the  two,  killed  one  and  shouted 
to  warn  me  of  the  other,  which  ran  in 
what  he  supposed  was  my  direction. 
We  soon  found  a  suitable  sapling,  and 
after  tying  the  doe's  feet  slung  her  on 
the  pole  and  toted  her  to  camp.  We 
then  went  back  for  my  doe,  and  when 
she    was  finally  carried   to   camp    and 


hung  up  we  had  just  enough  energy 
left  to  prepare  supper  for  all  hands. 

We  had  filled  our  pipes  for  the  sec- 
ond time  after  eating,  before  Dave  came 
in.  The  old  boy  was  very  weary,  but 
he  smiled  grimly  as  he  saw  the  does  and 
remarked :  "  I  downed  the  only  good 
one  of  the  lot ;  the  old  buck's  hung  safe 
enough  'way  back  at  the  end  of  the 
brush."  After  he  had  examined  the  does 
for  bullet  marks,  he  turned  to  me  and 
queried  :  "  Reckon  her  head  showed  up 
over  the  brush  ?  That's  a  mighty  risky 
place  to  hold  on,  but  you  drilled  her 
square  and  clean ;  your  nerves  must 
have  been  in  fine  shape."  I  said 
nothing,  but  I  blushed  a  sunset  shade  all 
over  the  inside  of  my  skin  as  I  thought 
of  how  I  had  "  drilled  her  square." 

Next  day  Dave  and  Tom  brought  in 
the  buck  and  we  gave  him  the  post  of 
honor  on  the  game  pole,  which  made 
"not  a  bad  show  for  greenhorns,"  as 
Dave  remarked.  While  the  two  had 
been  toiling  with  the  buck  I  had  pack- 
ed what  little  was  left  of  the  camp 
dunnage,  and  when  the  farmer  drove 
up  at  noon  we  were  all  ready  for  him. 
While  the  horses  fed  we  had  a  cold 
snack,  and  loaded  our  game  and  outfits 
upon  the  rough  wood-rack  of  the  bob- 
sled. By  sunset  we  reached  the  little 
railway  station,  and  placed  our  veni- 
son and  turkeys  in  the  baggage  car 
before  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  usual 
gathering  of  interested  rustics. 
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HERE  are  few 
sports  over 
which  the  lov- 
er of  the  gun 
is  more  enthusiastic 
than  goose-shooting 
in  the  Dakotas,  after 
having  once  tried  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  is  not 
generally  known — but  the  sportsman  to 
be  successful  must  appreciate  it— that 
goose- shooting  in  the  Dakotas  differs 
much  from  the  same  sport  in  the  east. 
There  are  many  different  localities  in  the 
Dakotas  where  in  the  month  of  October 
and  the  first  part  of  November,  geese 


are  so  plentiful  that  a  person  who  un- 
derstands the  science  of  shooting  them 
can  reasonably  count  on  killing  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  per  day,  according  to  his 
"  luck."  In  the  Dakotas  the  term  "  wild 
geese  "  includes  not  only  the  large  gray 
Canada  goose,  but  also  black  and  white 
brant ;  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  while  the  Canadas  are  the 
most  difficult  to  shoot.  The  sportsman 
who  scores  three  or  four  of  the  latter 
among  his  other  game  may  count  him- 
self lucky. 

In  order  to  shoot  geese,  the  only 
things  necessary  to  be  taken  by  the 
sportsman     are     his     gun,     plenty     of 
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ammunition,  a  few  decoys,  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  pocket  money  to  pay  expense  of 
teams,  etc.  A  party  of  three  persons  is 
the  handiest  and  best  to  embark  on  an 
expedition  of  this  kind,  and  at  the  town 
where  they  leave  the  railroad  they 
should  employ  a  pair  of  horses,  an  ex- 
press wagon  with  a  driver  who  thor- 
oughly knows  the  country  over  which 
they  expect  to  shoot — and  this  require- 
ment as  to  knowledge  of  the  country  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements,  for 
they  will  find  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  driving  will  be  done  long  after 
dark  and  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things 
in  the  world  for  an  inexperienced  driver 
to  lose  the  party  on  the  prairie.  By  get- 
ting off  the  train  in  the  morning  and 
getting  to  work  at  once  the  party  can 
be  ready  for  the  shooting  that  evening. 

Geese  are  creatures  of  habit,  and 
if  you  once  understand  them  you  can 
tell  just  exactly  what  they  will  do 
and  where  they  will  go  each  day.  They 
remain  in  the  lakes  far  from  shore  drift- 
ing around  in  huge  white  and  black 
banks  all  night,  and  at  the  first  peep  of 
dawn  they  are  up  and  away,  always 
taking  their  flight  out  of  the  water 
against  the  wind  ;  and  the  hunter  who 
has  placed  himself  on  the  lee  of  the 
lake  hoping  to  get  geese  may  make  up 
his  mind  that  his  luck  will  be  poor  for 
that  day.  This  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  geese  that  is  not  understood  by 
a  tenth  of  the  hunters  who  go  out  for 
them  ;  and  you  will  often  hear  a  party 
bemoaning  their  luck  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  geese  when  they  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  difficulty. 

Geese  in  flying  out  of  a  lake,  fly  against 
the  wind,  and  when  coming  in  at  night 
will  go  clear  around  to  the  other  side 
so  that  they  may  come  in  and  alight 
against  the  wind,  it  being  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  handle  themselves 
otherwise.  Then  they  have  their  stated 
hours  for  going  and  coming.  On  a 
clear  morning  they  will  be  out  just  as 
day  is  beginning  to  break,  in  flocks  of 
from  five  to  five  hundred,  and  they  will 
fly  perhaps  three  or  four  miles  inland, 
where  they  will  alight  on  some  wheat 
stubble-field  to  make  their  breakfast. 
There  they  remain  till  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  when  they  return  to  the 
water  and  remain  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  coming  ashore  again  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  remaining  till  dark  ;  and  when  on 


the  fields  they  look  like  great  flocks  of 
sheep,  only  that  they  are  always  rising 
and  setting  down  again,  keeping  up  all 
the  time  their  eternal  "  gabble,"  so  that 
they  can  be  heard  for  four  or  five  miles. 
In  the  absence  of  anything  to  scare 
them  away  they  will  return  to  the 
same  spot  to  feed  every  day,  .pro- 
viding the  wind  is  right,  otherwise 
they  will  change  flight  to  suit  the 
conditions. 

Supposing  a  party  has  started  for 
geese  ;  they  will  take  in  the  wagon  a 
couple  of  shovels,  a  few  short  boards 
and  shingles  and  their  decoys,  which 
need  only  be  the  thin  painted  figures 
of  geese  on  tin,  with  feet  to  stick  into 
the  ground  to  hold  them  up.  They 
direct  their  driver  to  take  them  to  the 
lake  and  when  they  arrive  there  they 
will  probably  have  a  good  look  at  the 
geese,  away  almost  out  of  rifle  shot, 
taking  their  mid-day  rest,  banked  up 
against  each  other,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them,  and  appearing  to  the 
eye  as  one  indiscriminate  mass  of  white 
and  black.  The  party  should  be  near 
the  end  of  the  lake — most  of  the  lakes 
in  this  country  being  long  and  narrow — 
so  that  they  can  drive  to  either  side. 
They  should  then  drive  to  the  side  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  and  look  for 
signs  on  the  wheat  stubble-fields. 

There  is  no  trouble  telling  where  the 
geese  have  been,  for  when  they  go  over 
a  piece  of  land  they  leave  "  sign  "  that 
no  one  can  mistake  ;  there  are  feathers 
and  dirt  scattered  everywhere,  and  in 
some  places  the  stubble  will  be  beaten 
down  flat  from  the  numbers  of  geese 
that  have  walked  over  it.  Here  is  the 
place  to  begin  operations,  though  they 
may  be  on  a  field  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  lake  and  not  a  goose  in  sight. 
In  one  of  those  fields  near  where  the 
geese  have  been,  the  sportsmen  should 
choose  a  place  for  their  pits ;  some 
gentle  elevation  in  the  field  anywhere 
within  half  a  mile  of  where  the  geese 
have  been,  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of 
wheat  stubble  about,  will  do.  Here  the 
party  should  proceed  to  dig  at  least  two 
pits,  or,  better  yet,  one  for  each  member 
of  the  party,  digging  them  in  a  half 
circle  around  the  spot  where  the  decoys 
are  to  be  set,  so  that  each  pit  will  be 
within  easy  range  of  the  decoys.  This 
is  where  fine  work  comes  in  and  where 
judgment  must  be  used. 

A  pit  for  one  person  should  be  at  least 
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four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  deep,  with  a  hole  dug  at  one  end 
for  the  feet.  It  takes  lots  of  work  to 
make  such  a  hole  in  the  ground,  but  it  is 
much  easier  to  dig  the  hole  large  enough 
than  it  is  to  sit  cramped  up  for  hours  in 
a  hole  that  is  too  small.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  digging  to  throw 
the  clay  taken  from  the  holes  far  and 
wide  among  the  stubble — which  is  usu- 
ally from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long — 
so  that  the  newly  dug  earth  will  not  be 
noticeable  to  the  geese,  for  they  are  very 
wary  and  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
disturbance  of  earth  or  straw  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  will  put  them  on 
their  guard  for  days. 

After  the  hole  is  dug,  the  end  in  which 
the  shooter  will  sit  should  be  covered 
with  short  boards  so  as  to  make  a  roof 
to  the  hole,  which  in  turn  should  be  cov- 
ered with  stubble  pulled  out  in  bunches 
by  the  roots  with  the  earth  attached  and 
set  upon  the  boards,  so  that  when  the  pit 
is  completed  there  will  be  nothing  show- 
ing but  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  about 
two  feet  square,  the  covering  of  the 
stubble  on  the  boards  being  an  exact 
counterfeit  of  the  stubble-field.  After 
the  "  hide  "  is  completed  the  shooter  who 
is  to  occupy  it  should  carry  into  it  his 
gun,  cartridges  and  everything  needful, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  get  out  after  once  getting  in,  and  he 
should  not  neglect  to  take  into  the  hole 
some  straw  and  a  rubber  blanket  or 
coat  to  sit  on. 

If  there  is  a  party  of  three,  as  many 
pits  should  be  dug,  but  if  the  party  be 
larger,  they  should  divide  so  as  to  be 
not  nearer  each  other  than  a  couple 
of  miles,  so  that  the  shooting  at  one 
place  will  not  disturb  the  other  ;  and 
very  often  two  parties  help  each  other  a 
great  deal  by  keeping  the  geese  moving 
backward  and  forward.  The  decoys 
should  then  be  placed  to  the  windward 
of  the  pits  so  as  to  be  about  twenty 
yards  from  each.  They  should  be  scat- 
tered around  over  the  ground  promis- 
cuously, the  more  the  better,  and  there 
should  not  be  less  than  half  a  dozen. 

This  number  will  probably  be  plenty, 
for  as  soon  as  a  few  geese  are  killed, 
they  should  be  taken  and  the  shingles 
whittled  off  so  that  there  is  nothing  but 
a  broad  base  at  the  bottom  and  a  long 
needle-like  point.  This  needle  should 
be  stuck  up  along  the  neck  of  each 
goose  and  the  base  set  on  the  ground, 


perhaps  supporting  the  goose  a  little  by 
lumps  of  earth  on  each  side,  thus  making 
one  of  the  best  decoys  possible. 

After  everything  has  been  cleared 
off  and  the  team  sent  away  and  as  soon 
as  the  geese  begin  to  fly,  the  parties 
should  go  into  their  pits,  and  if  one  of 
them  has  a  goose-call  and  knows  how 
to  use  it,  he  should,  as  soon  as  a  flock 
get  near  enough  to  hear,  give  four  or 
five  calls  to  attract  their  attention  to 
the  decoys,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  ac- 
complished he  should  subside  quietly  in 
his  pit.  The  flock,  as  soon  as  it  notices 
the  decoys,  will  make  for  them,  and,  if 
everything  is  properly  covered  up,  will 
circle  around  a  couple  of  times  and 
then  come  and  hover  over  the  decoys 
for  a  moment.  That  is  the  time  to 
shoot,  being  very  careful  not  to  shoot 
too  soon. 

It  is  almost  always  a  failing  of  a 
novice  in  goose-shooting  to  commence 
firing  before  the  geese  are  within  range. 
They  are  so  much  bigger  than  the  game 
he  is  used  to  shooting  that  he  thinks 
they  are  right  on  top  of  him.  If  left  to 
themselves  the  geese  will  sometimes 
alight  among  the  decoys,  but  generally 
they  will  hover  over  them  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  swing  off,  having 
discovered  the  fraud.  The  same  pro- 
gramme will  be  gone  over  with  flock 
after  flock,  and  if  the  parties  have  good 
success  they  should  in  the  one  evening's 
shoot  get  about  twenty-five  birds.  After 
it  becomes  too  dark  to  see,  the  geese 
will  leave  for  the  lake  and  the  party  can 
pick  up  their  game  and  drive  for  one  of 
the  farmers'  houses  where  they  will 
find  some  kind  of  accommodation  for 
the  night,  and  after  a  short  night's 
sleep  they  should  be  in  the  pits  again 
before  day  break. 

Another  good  way  to  get  geese,  if  one 
has  not  time  to  spare  to  dig  the  pits, 
etc.,  is  to  lie  on  the  bluffs  on  the  side  of 
the  lake  and  shoot  the  geese  as  they  fly 
in  and  out.  A  man  can  generally  get 
three  or  four  geese  in  this  way,  and  if 
the  weather  is  exceptionally  thick  and 
windy  great  numbers  are  sometimes 
killed  by  a  single  gunner. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  sneaking 
on  a  flock  and  getting  a  shot  at  them 
while  sitting  on  the  water,  or  on  the 
ground,  is  seldom  practiced  in  the 
Dakotas,  owing  to  lack  of  cover.  Pit 
shooting,  by  a  person  who  understands 
it,  is  a  much  surer  way. 
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HE  position  which 
Australia  has  won 
in  the  world  of 
sports,  especially 
those  within  the  scope 
of  Outing,  is,  consider- 
ing the  smallness  of  her 
population,  a  remark- 
able one.  In  cricket, 
for  instance,  al- 
though the  Aus- 
tralian cricketing 
teams  are  drawn 
from  a  population 
of  only  about  two 
and  a  half  millions,  yet  they  have 
held  their  own  with  the  crack  teams 
of  England,  selected  from  a  population 
of  thirty  millions.  So,  too,  in  aquatic 
sports,  which  are  enthusiastically  prac- 
ticed, the  sculling  championship  of  the 
world  has,  since  August,  1885,  been  held 
by  Australian  rowers. 

One  reason  which  may  be  advanced 
for  the  vast  development  of  outdoor 
sport  in  Australia  is,  that  for  the  past 
forty  years  or  so  life  has  been  very 
easy,  and  more  public  holidays  are  ob- 
served by  Australians  than  by  any  other 
of  the  English-speaking  nations.  Then, 
again,  the  genial  climate  tempts  the 
people  to  spend  more  time  out-of-doors 
than  is  possible  in  either  Great  Britain, 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  Canada. 

Of  all  the  outdoor  sports,  aquatics  is 
the  most  widely  diffused,  and,  amongst 
gentlemen-amateurs,  is  the  most  pop- 
ular in  the  leading  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Austra- 
lia, Queensland,  south  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  in  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania. 


Of  all  these,  however,  Sydney  is  the 
aquatic  capital  and  life-center. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  "  the  history  of  Sydney  is 
the  history  of  Australia,"  and  this  is  as 
true  of  sport  as  of  more  serious  matters. 
Position  has  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  for  Sydney  is  situated  on  the  shores 
of  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  so  completely  land-locked  that 
races  in  outrigger  sculling-skiffs  can 
take  place  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
entrance. 

The  harbor  has  no  river  running  into 
it,  but  its  branches  wind  many  miles 
among  the  hills  in  various  directions, 
the  two  longest  being  the  so-called 
Paramatta  River  (sixteen  miles  long) 
and  Land  Cove  (twelve  miles  long). 

The  climate  of  Sydney,  too,  is  one  of 
the  most  equable  in  the  world,  outside 
the  tropics.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  past  forty  years  has  been  slightly 
under  71°  in  summer  and  540  5'  in  win- 
ter, the  range  being  only  160  5'  Fahr. 

The  city  and  harbor  are  sheltered 
from  the  hot  winds  or  siroccos  (which 
blow  for  some  days  every  summer  in 
Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  other  cities) 
by  the  chain  of  hills  known  as  the  Blue 
Mountains,  a  range,  under  various 
names,  running  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  at 
varying  distances.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Sydney  it  is  about  forty  miles  inland. 
The  lands  between  the  range  and  the 
coast,  both  in  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  are  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  many  of  which  are  cen- 
ters of  aquatic  sports. 

The  first  Australian  settlement  was 
formed   on    January    26,  1788,    on    the 
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shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  and  it  was  be- 
tween this  cove  and  The  Heads  that  the 
first  boat  races  took  place.  Unfortu- 
nately no  records  of  these  have  been 
kept,  but  tradition  tells  us  that  William 
Blue,  a  sailor  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Sinus 
(the  flagship  of  Captain  Arthur  Phillip, 
first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales), 
was  a  noted  rower.  Blue,  commonly 
known  as  "  Billy  "  Blue,  was  an  Ameri- 
can negro  of  great  size,  enormous 
strength,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  these  qualifica- 
tions, no  doubt,  that  he  was  appointed 
guard  over  the  octagon  stone  structure 
erected  as  the  first  store-house  on  the 
shores  of  the  Cove.  When  other  larger 
stores  were  built  "  Billy  "  started  a  ferry 
boat  from  Sydney  to  the  north  shore, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  and  his  sons  had 
several  boats  on  the  line. 

About  1812  Governor  Macquaris 
noticed  Blue's  string  of  boats  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Why,  Billy,  you  have  quite 
a  fleet  here.  I  shall  have  to  name  you 
Commodore."  Billy  made  a  suitable 
reply,  and  was  thereafter  known  as 
"  Commodore  Blue."  He  was  proud  of 
his  title,  and  was  very  particular  in  ex- 
plaining to  strangers  that  he  received  it 
from  the  Governor  himself. 

Later  on,  in  181 7,  Governor  Mac- 
quaris granted  him  eighty  acres  of  land 
at  North  Shore,  on  the  point  on  which 
he  had  built  his  house,  which  has  since 
been  known  as  Blue's  Point.  This 
grant,  as  set  forth  in  the  original  deed, 
was  for  "  services  rendered  to  the 
colony,"  but  whether  his  numerous  vic- 
tories in  rowing  matches  were  included 
in  these  "  services  "  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. 

Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  whale-fishing  became  a  flourish- 
ing industry  in  the  South  Seas,  with 
Sydney  as  its  headquarters,  and  numer- 
ous matches  were  made  between  the 
whalers  and  the  sailors  of  other  vessels 
in  port.  The  first  foreign  trading  ves- 
sel to  enter  Port  Jackson  was  the 
American  brig  Halcyon,  from  Rhode 
Island,  in  1792.  Her  cargo  of  merchan- 
dise was  sold  in  Sydney,  and  she  then 
joined  the  whaling  fleet.  She  was  the 
pioneer  of  a  number  of  American 
whalers  which,  for  some  reason  now  un- 
discoverable,  were  known  in  Australia 
as  "Yankee  plum-pudding  boats." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here 
that  in  1890  one  of  these  whalers,  the 


John  Morris,  built  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  in  1761,  was  broken  up  in  a  yard 
in  Sydney,  when  her  timbers  were  found 
to  be  as  sound  as  when  they  were  first 
put  together  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before,  showing  that  the 
American  colonists  did  good  work  in 
their  time. 

The  rivalry  between  the  English  and 
American  whalers  was  very  brisk,  and 
any  captain  who  fancied  that  he  had  a 
crack  whale-boat  crew  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  match  on. 

The  first  boat  race  in  Australia,  of 
which  a  record  has  been  kept,  was  rowed 
on  May  sixteenth,  181 8.  The  contestants 
were  Captain  John  Piper,  R.  N.,  cus- 
toms officer  of  the  port ;  Captain  Law- 
lie,  of  the  Batavia  ;  Captain  Johnson,  of 
the  Guilford,  and  Captain  Bell,  of  the 
Minerva.  The  course  was  from  Brad- 
ley's Head  into  Sydney  Cove,  three  and 
one-half  miles,  with  the  tide,  and  the 
time  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  min- 
utes, which  suggests  that  either  Captain 
Piper  must  have  been  up  to  modern 
champion  form,  or  that  the  tide  ran 
very  strongly  in  those  days. 

On  July  tenth,  1819,  a  race  was  rowed 
between  Captain  Piper's  four-oared  gig 
and  the  whale-boat  of  the  American  brig 
General  Gates.  The  course  was  from 
Dawe's  Point  around  a  boat  moored  be- 
tween Bradley's  Head  and  Shark  Island 
and  back,  owners  steering.  The  dis- 
tance is  eight  miles,  and  the  time  given 
thirty-five  minutes.  This  is  either  very 
fast  rowing  or  the  clocks  were  unrelia- 
ble. Captain  Piper  won.  His  crew 
also  beat  the  cutter  of  H.  M.  S.  Grena- 
dier from  Sydney  Cove  round  Garden 
Island  and  back  on  October  ninth,  182 1  ; 
but  on  February  twenty-fourth,  1827, 
this  champion  crew  was  beaten  in  a  race 
from  Sydney  Cove  round  Shark  Island 
and  back  (nine  miles)  by  the  gig  of  H. 
M.  S.  Rainbow. 

The  stakes  were  one  hundred  guin- 
eas a  side,  the  largest  stake  that  had 
then  been  rowed  for  in  Australia.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
stakes  were  paid,  whether  Spanish  dol- 
lars, "  dumps,"  or  rupees. 

The  first  local  regatta  was  held  on 
the  Derwent,  at  Hobart,  the  capital 
of  Tasmania,  on  January  fifth,  1827. 
The  first  Australian  regatta  took  place 
at  Sydney  on  April  twenty-eighth, 
1828.  The  principal  agent  in  organiz- 
ing  both  these    events  was   the    Hon. 
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Henry  John  Rous,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Stradbroke,  captain  of  H.  M.  S. 
Rainbozv,  who  afterward  became  fam- 
ous as  "  the  sporting  admiral." 

In  the  Sydney  regatta  there  were  five 
events,  the  first  being  for  five-oared 
gigs,  and  the  prize  ''twenty  Spanish 
dollars  (entrance  fees)."  It  was  won 
by  Captain  Rous's  crew.  It  is  recorded 
that  one  hundred  and  eighteen  sailing 
and  rowing  boats  were  counted  from 
Fort  Macquaris. 

The  custom  of  holding  regattas,  hav- 
ing been  inaugurated,  was  not  allowed 
to  die  out.  The  annual  regatta  was 
continued  for  several  years  in  April, 
probably  because  it  is  the  first  cool 
month  in  the  year,  but  in  1838  the  date 
was  changed  to  January  twenty-sixth, 
and  this  event  has  since  been  known 
as  the  "  Anniversary  Regatta."  In  1848 
a  modest,  short  advertisement  was  for 
the  first  time  inserted  in  the  papers 
calling  attention  to  the  regatta.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1894,  the  regatta  advertisements 
occupied  more  than  two  columns  in 
each  of  the  five  daily  papers. 

The  first  regatta  held  in  Hobson's 
Bay  (Melbourne),  was  on  January 
twelfth,  1 84 1,  and  about  three  years 
later  the  first  regatta  was  held  in  Corio 
Bay  (Geelong).  Hobson's  Bay  is  a 
small  indentation  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Port  Phillip  and  some  fifty  miles  from 
The  Heads  in  a  direct  line.  Port  Phillip 
is  some  sixty  miles  wide,  and  on  the 
southwestern  corner  is  Corio  Bay,  the 
most  picturesque  and  best  sheltered 
harbor  in  Port  Phillip.  Regattas  are 
now  held  regularly  in  the  principal 
river  and  port  towns  and  cities  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand. 

Yachting  is,  of  course,  a  much  later 
development.  It  was  not  until  1863 
that  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  owned 
yachts  formed  themselves  into  a  club 
and  applied  to  be  registered  under  the 
rules  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  petition  was  grant- 
ed, and  they  were  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  flying  the  blue  ensign  of  the 
British  navy.  "The  Royal  Sydney 
Yacht  Squadron  "  has  now  thirty-four 
yachts  registered,  ranging  from  six  tons 
to  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  tons. 
The  list  includes  several  steam  yachts. 
The  club  holds  an  "  opening "  and  a 
"  closing  "  regatta  every  year  ;  the  first 


being  in  August  and  the  second  in 
April,  the  first  cool  month. 

About  two  years  afterward  the  "  Port 
Phillip  Royal  Yacht  Squadron "  was- 
formed,  and  this  also  flies  the  blue  en- 
sign and  holds  regattas  at  Melbourne 
and  Geelong.  It  owns  about  thirty 
boats  of  from  five  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons. 

In  1867  a  second  yacht  club  was 
founded  in  Sydney,  and  as  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  was  then  visiting  the  colo- 
nies, he  was  invited  to  become  their 
patron.  The  club  was  named  the 
"  Prince  Alfred  Yacht  Club,"  and  flies 
the  blue  ensign.  This  club  has  now 
some  thirty  boats,  ranging  from  one  to 
fifty  tons. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Holdfast  Bay 
Yacht  Club  was  founded  in  Adelaide. 
This  club  flies  the  blue  ensign  and  owns 
twenty  boats  ranging  from  three  tons 
to  forty-two  tons. 

These  may  be  considered  the  aristo- 
cratic aquatic  clubs  of  Australia,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  are  worthy 
of  notice.  In  Port  Jackson  there  are 
the  Sydney  Amateur,  the  East  Sydney, 
the  North  Shore,  the  Manly,  the  Bal- 
main,  the  Johnston's  Bay,  the  Botany 
Bay,  and  a  number  of  other  sailing  and 
boating  clubs.  In  Port  Phillip  there 
are  the  Melbourne,  the  Geelong,  the 
Brighton,  the  Albert  Lake,  and  several 
other  clubs,  while  in  St.  Vincent's  Gulf 
there  are  the  South  Australian  Yacht 
Club,  the  Glenelg  Yacht  Club,  the  Port 
Adelaide  Sailing  Club  and  other  clubs 
at  Port  Augusta  and  other  towns  round 
the  huge  inlet.  Queensland,  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand  have  many  similar 
clubs  which  not  merely  take  part  in  the 
annual  regattas,  but  hold  regattas  and 
meetings  of  their  own.  Thus  the  Bal- 
main  Sailing  Club,  the  Balmain  Work- 
ingmen's  and  other  local  rowing  clubs 
have  held  an  annual  regatta  at  Balmain 
(Sydney)  since  1855,  the  first  one  hav- 
ing been  patronized  and  opened  by 
Governor  Denison.     . 

Hitherto  these  yacht  and  sailing  clubs 
have  confined  their  contests  to  their  own 
colonies,  and  when  we  seek  for  informa- 
tion of  Intercolonial  contests  we  are 
compelled  to  search  the  records  of  the 
rowing  clubs.  In  1830  the  champion 
whaleboat  crew  of  Australia  was  said 
to  be  Captain  Arthur  Devlin,  James 
Chapman,  George  Chapman,  William 
Howard,  Andrew   Melville  and  George 
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Mulhall.  The  last  named  was  also  a 
crack  single-sculler  and  some  years  later 
became  the  first  champion  sculler  of 
Australia. 

Mulhall  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
professional,  but  he  maintained  his  title 
against  all  comers  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

In  1854  he  was  beaten  by  Thomas 
McGrath,  who  in  the  following  year  lost 
to  John  Deward,  said  to  have  been  a 
leading  sculler  from  Gravesend,  Eng- 
land. For  some  two  years  McGrath 
and  Deward  struggled  with  varying  re- 
sults, when  Richard  Green  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Green  was  a  native  of  Syd- 
ney and  was  considered  a  phenomenal 
sculler.  He  won  the  Sydney  Sculling 
Challenge  Cup,  value  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  afterward  beat  Deward, 
McGrath  and  J.  Candlish  (from  New- 
castle-on-Tyne).  Elated  by  his  victor- 
ies he  went  to  London  to  challenge  the 
champion  of  England  but  was  beaten  by 
an  outsider  on  the  Thames,  and  on  his 
return  was  easily  beaten  by  William 
Hickey  for  the  championship  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

It  was  during  Green's  term  that  the 
course  on  the  Paramatta  River  was 
first  used,  and  its  superiority  over  the 
older  course,  between  Sydney  and  The 
Heads,  was  so  marked  that  it  soon  came 
to  be  known  as  "  the  champion  course." 
It  was  three  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length  from  Charity  Point  to  The 
Brothers,  as  three  sunken  rocks  off 
Gladesville  are  called.  In  1888  a  rail- 
way bridge  was  built  from  Uhr's  Point 
to  Charity  Point,  and  this  has  shortened 
the  course,  which  is  now  three  miles 
three  hundred  yards  in  length.  The 
so-called  Paramatta  River  is  an  arm  of 
the  main  harbor,  with  deep  bays  on 
either  side  and  points  stretching  out 
into  the  river.  In  no  place,  however,  is 
the  "river"  less  than  six  hundred  feet 
wide,  so  that  there  is  ample  room.  The 
course  is  nearly  straight,  but  the  boats 
generally  run  very  close  to  Kissing 
Point,  to  avoid  a  sweep,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  scullers  have,  through  care- 
lessness, run  into  the  Point  and  come 
to  grief.     {See plan,  p.  144.) 

In  1 89 1  a  memorial  pillar  was  erected 
on  The  Brothers  to  Henry  Ernest 
Searle,  who  died  on  his  return  from 
England  where  he  had  gone  to  defend 
his  title  of  champion  sculler  of  the 
world.     The  memorial  is  a  broken  pillar 


on  a  square  base,  and  this  now  marks 
the  finishing  point  of  the  champion 
course. 

Hickey,  who  was  born  at  Newcastle, 
N.  S.  W.,  held  the  championship  for  ten 
years.  On  October  seventh,  1874,  Michael 
Rush,  born  in  Tyrone,  Ireland,  but  who 
arrived  in  Australia,  with  his  parents, 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  met 
Hickey  on  the  Clarence  River,  N.  S.  W., 
near  the  city  of  Grafton,  and  defeated 
him,  Edward  Trickett  being  second  and 
Elias  Laycock  third.  Trickett  imme- 
diately challenged  Rush  and  won,  and  on 
June  twenty-sixth,  1876,  beat  J.  H.  Sad- 
ler on  the  Thames,  and  thus  brought  the 
championship  of  the  world  to  Australia 
for  the  first  time.  On  his  return  to  Syd- 
ney he  was  immediately  challenged  by 
Rush,  who  was  a  wealthy  man  and 
owned  a  large  store  in  the  Clarence  Riv- 
er district.  Trickett  again  won,  and  held 
the  championship  for  some  years. 
Shortly  before  his  second  trip  to  Eng- 
land he  went  to  work  at  his  trade,  as  a 
quarryman,  to  reduce  his  weight,  and, 
by  some  means,  had  the  third  finger  of 
his  left  hand  crushed  by  a  heavy  stone. 
The  finger  had  to  be  amputated,  and  al- 
though he  claimed  that  he  was  unin- 
jured, and  never  felt  better  or  stronger, 
numbers  of  people  believed  that  his 
grip  on  the  oar  must  have  been  weak- 
ened. However  this  may  be,  he  only 
won  one  race  afterward,  and  that  was 
against  William  Beach,  February  first, 
1884.  This  race  was  a  very  long  one,  be- 
ing round  Goat  and  Pinchgut  (Fort  Deni- 
son)  islands,  a  distance  of  more  than 
five  miles.  It  was  one  of  a  series  to  se- 
lect a  man  to  meet  Edward  Hanlan,  the 
Canadian  sculler. 

Beach  is  something  of  an  anomaly 
among  professional  scullers.  He  was 
born  on  his  father's  farm,  Mullet  Creek, 
and  in  his  youth  had  to  row  to  Dapto 
to  school.  Later  on  he  started  business 
as  blacksmith  at  Dapto,  and  was  the 
amateur  sculling  champion  of  the  Illa- 
warra  district.  At  first  he  refused  to 
enter  the  professional  ranks,  but  yielded 
to  the  representations  of  his  friends  and 
others,  that  he  was  the  only  man  capa- 
ble of  holding  his  own  with  the  redoubt- 
able Canadian.  Beach  gave  way  at  last, 
but  only  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  farm 
and  blacksmith's  shop  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. He  met  Hanlan  on  the  cham- 
pion course  in  August,  1885,  and  won, 
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and  a  few  months  afterward  gained  a 
second  victory  over  the  Canadian.  He 
then  went  to  England  and  rowed  on  the 
Thames.  On  his  return  to  Sydney,  Han- 
Ian  declared  that  he  could  row  better  on 
fresh  than  on  salt  water,  and  after  some 
discussion  Beach,  who  wished  to  retire, 
consented  to  another  match  to  be  rowed 
on  the  Nepean  River,  thirty-five  miles 
from  Sydney,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  This  course  is  three  miles 
long  and  as  straight  as  possible. 

Beach  again  won,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  race  went  to  the  hotel  at 
Penrith  and  formally  handed  over  the 
championship  to  his  trainer,  Peter 
Kemp.  That  was  the  end  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  and  he 
has  since  lived  on  his 
farm,  and  amuses  himself 
by  rowing  over  Lake  Illa- 
warra  and  the  numerous 
creeks  and  rivers  in  the 
district  in  which  he  was 
born.  Hanlan,  of  course, 
immediately  challenged 
Kemp  and  lost  on  the 
Nepean  course. 

Shortly  afterward  H,  E. 
Searle,  a  young  sculler 
from  the  Clarence  River, 
entered  the  lists  and  won 
the  championship.  Searle, 
it  is  said,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  row  himself  and 
his  two  little  sisters  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  to 
school  at  Maclean,  on  the 
lower  Clarence,  and  had 
thus  learned  to  handle 
the  oars  at  a  very  early 
age.  On  the  Thames, 
London,  he  beat  all  com- 
ers, but  died  at  Colombo  on  his  return 
voyage. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  cham- 
pionship had  lapsed  through  the  death 
of  Searle,  William  O'Connor,  the  Cana- 
dian sculler,  put  in  a  claim  for  the  title. 
The  Australians  somewhat  resented  this. 
They  argued  that  the  championship 
should  revert  to  the  previous  holder, 
Kemp,  or,  failing  him,  to  Beach  or  Han- 
lan. However,  this  little  dispute  was 
easily  settled  by  O'Connor  agreeing  to 
meet  the  winner  of  a  match  between 
Kemp  and  Stanbury.  He  did  so  with 
the  result  that  James  Stanbury,  who 
had  first  defeated  Kemp,  is  still  the 
champion.. 
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Stanbury  was  born  at  Peat's  Ferry,  on 
the  Hawkesbury,  on  February  twenty- 
fifth,  1868,  and  had  to  row  some  miles 
to  school.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
of  those  who  in  after  years  became 
known  in  the  sculling  world  received 
their  first  training  in  this  way.  William 
Hickey  and  his  brother  John,  on  the 
Hunter  River  ;  Trickett,  on  the  Para- 
matta River  ;  Kemp  and  Stanbury,  on 
the  Hawkesbury  ;  Beach,  on  Lake  Illa- 
warra  ;  Rush  and  Searle,  on  the  Clar- 
ence River,  and  numbers  of  others  of 
lesser  note  on  the  other  coast  rivers  of 
the  colony.  These  all  became  the  ama- 
teur champions  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  very  natural,  perhaps, 
that,  having  beaten  all 
competitors  near  home, 
they  should  have  jour- 
neyed to  Sydney  to  match 
themselves  against  those 
whom  they  considered  the 
best  men  in  the  country, 
and  thus  have  drifted  into 
the  professional  ranks. 

In  concluding  this  brief 
sketch  of  professional 
sculling  in  Australia,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand 
have  both  contributed  to 
the  professional  ranks,  but 
none  of  their  men  have 
succeeded  in  winning  the 
championship.  Perhaps  of 
the  Victorians,  Edwards, 
from  the  Yarra  Yarra, 
and  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers,  Stephenson,  of  Auck- 
land, were  the  most  prom- 
inent. Professionalism 
has,  however,  merely 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  sport.  The 
great  body  of  rowers  are  still  in  the 
ranks  of  the  amateurs,  although  they 
have  scarcely  been  heard  of  outside  of 
their  respective  colonies. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  Sydney 
Rowing  Club  was  established,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  Mercantile  and  a 
number  of  other  clubs  were  founded  in 
Port  Jackson.  There  are  now  some 
forty  chibs  with  boathouses  all  round 
the  harbor,  and  there  are  similar  clubs 
in  Melbourne,  Geelong  and  Ballarat,  in 
Victoria  ;  Brisbane  and  Rockhampton, 
in  Queensland  ;  Adelaide,  in  South  Aus- 
tralia ;  Hobart  and  Launceston,  in  Tas- 
mania, and  a  number  of  towns  in  New 
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Zealand.  A  committee  composed  of 
delegates  from  these  clubs  in  each  colony 
is  known  as  the  Rowing  Association, 
and  it  is  this  association  which  selects 
the  crews  to  represent  each  colony  in 
the  Intercolonial  races. 

The  first  of  these  interesting  contests 
took  place  on  February  fourth,  1863,  be- 
tween Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  was 
won  by  Sydney.  Whether  the  Victori- 
ans were  discouraged  by  their  defeat  or 
not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  next 
race  did  not  take  place  till  December 
ninth,  1872,  when  Sydney  again  won.  On 
March  twenty-eighth,  1873,  the  third  race 


place  regularly,  Victoria  having  won 
thirteen,  New  South  Wales  four,  and 
Queensland  one.  Twelve  of  the  matches 
have  been  contested  by  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  alone,  Queensland 
has  taken  part  in  five,  namely,  1885,  '90, 
'91,  '92,  '93  and  '94.  Tasmania  was  rep- 
resented in  1885. 

The  races  have  been  rowed  alternately 
over  the  Paramatta  and  Yarra  Yarra 
courses,  except  in  1892,  when  the  crews 
met  on  the  Brisbane  River.  The  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  courses  are  each  three 
miles  three  hundred  yards  ;  the  Brisbane 
course  is  a  little  over  two  and  one-half 
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took  place  on  the  Yarra  Yarra  River, 
where  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Ballarat, 
Geelong  and  Hobart  were  represented, 
and  finished  in  the  order  n  amed.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  Sydney  beat  Melbourne 
over  the  Paramatta  course,  and  then 
came  another  break. 

The  Intercolonial  races  had  hitherto 
been  for  four-oared  gigs,  but  in  1877  a 
conference  of  rowing  associations  was 
held  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  an 
eight-oared  race  annually  between  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales,  and  to  in- 
vite the  other  colonies  to  join  in,  and 
since    then   these    contests  have   taken 


miles.  In  the  Centennial  year,  1888,  two 
races  were  rowed,  one  in  Melbourne  and 
the  other  in  Sydney,  and  Victoria  won 
both. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for 
the  low  position  taken  by  the  New 
South  Wales'  crews  in  these  contests. 
Rowing  is  much  more  popular  in  that 
colony  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies, 
the  number  of  clubs  is  larger,  and  the 
facilities  are  greater.  In  some  cases, 
the  New  South  Wales  crews  have  suf- 
fered from  ill  luck.  Thus,  in  1887,  one 
of  the  Sydney  men  crabbed  his  oar  and 
nearly  upset  the  boat,  and  in  1890,  when 
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Queensland  was  half  a  mile  ahead,  one 
of  the  oars  broke  and  the  rower  (Molle), 
jumped  overboard  to  relieve  the  boat 
of  his  weight.  Queensland  lost  to  Vic- 
toria, but  passed  the  winning  post  be- 
fore New  South  Wales.  Strong  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  South  Aus- 
tralia to  send  a  crew  to  Sydney  but  with- 
out success.  The  distance  is  so  great 
that  the  men  are  generally  unable  to 
leave  home  for  the  necessary  time. 

The  first  university  boat  race  in  Aus- 
tralia was  between  representatives  of 
the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Universities, 
on  the  Yarra  Yarra  River,  on  December 
twent3^-third,  1870.  It  was  won  by  Mel- 
bourne. The  Melbourne  men  likewise 
won  the  return  match  on  the  Para- 
matta River,  in  December,  187 1.  These 
were  both  four-oared  matches.  The 
first  eight- oared  match  took  place  in 
1888,  on  the  Yarra  Yarra  River,  when 
Melbourne  won,  with  Adelaide  second 
and  Sydney  last.  In  1889  the  match 
was  between  Adelaide  and  Melbourne, 
on  the  Port  River,  Adelaide,  and  the 
home  crew  won. 

In  1890,  '91,  '92  and  93,  all  three  of  the 
Australian  universities  were  repre- 
sented. Melbourne  and  Sydney  divided 
the  honors,  each  crew  winning  two 
races. 

In  February,  1893,  a  handsome  silver 
challenge  cup  was  presented  by  old 
competitors  in  the  Oxford-Cambridge 
boat  races  for  yearly  competition  be- 
tween the  crews  of  the  Australian  uni- 
versities. The  cup  is  three  feet  high,  of 
Grecian  design,  and  stands  on  a  square 
ebony  base,  on  which  are  trophies  of 
oars  entwined  with  bulrushes  and  a 
suitable  inscription. 

On  the  body  of  the  cup  are  bosses 
showing  Magdalene,  Trinity  and  Kings 
Colleges,  Cambridge,  and  a  view  of  the 
High  street,  Oxford.  Above  these  a 
match  between  two  eight-oared  boats 
is  represented,  with  views  of  Temple 
Island  and  part  of  the  Henley  course 
on  the  Thames.  Round  the  neck  are 
two  reclining  figures,  supporting  the 
arms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
handles  are  composed  of  the  rose,  thistle 
and  shamrock,  symbols  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  eucalyp- 
tus and  waratah  to  represent  Australia, 
while  Australian  plants  and  flowers  are 
introduced  in  other  parts  of  the  design. 
On  the  lid,  surmounting  the  whole,  is  a 
figure  of   Victory  holding   out  laurels. 


On  either  side  of  the  vase  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  "  Challenge  Cup,  pre- 
sented to  Australian  Universities, 
MDCCCXCIIL,  by  members  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  University  crews." 

The  first  race  for  this  Universities' 
Challenge  Cup  took  place  on  the  Para- 
matta River,  Sydney,  April  twenty- 
eighth,  1893.  The  competing  crews  hail- 
ed from  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Uni- 
versities. The  Melbourne  men  gained 
a  slight  lead  in  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mile,  but  at  Kissing  Point  the  Sydney 
crew  passed  their  rivals,  steadily  drew 
ahead,  and  won  by  ten  lengths. 

Of  the  seven  Inter-university  eight- 
oared  races,  Sydney  has  won  three,  Mel- 
bourne three  and  Adelaide  one.  There 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
crews  together  in  all  the  colonies,  as  the 
universities  are  located  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  practicing  grounds;: 
but  of  the  three  the  Sydney  men  are  in 
the  most  advantageous  position.  The 
Adelaide  University,  it  is  true,  is  close 
to  the  Torrens  River,  which,  since  the 
dam  was  constructed  in  1880,  affords  a 
two-mile  stretch  of  water,  but  the  course 
is  on  what  is  known  as  "the  Port  River'* 
at  Port  Adelaide,  eight  miles  from  the 
city.  The  Melbourne  men  probably 
have  the  worst  practice  ground,  for  the 
upper  Yarra  is  narrow  and  crooked. 
To  reach  the  course  a  four-mile  journey 
to  Footscray  is  necessary,  whereas  the 
Sydney  men  can  reach  splendid  prac- 
tice ground  by  tram-car  at  no  great 
distance. 

Perhaps  the  movement  which  is  cal- 
culated to  have  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  Australian  Inter-university  boat 
races  is  that  amongst  the  public  schools, 
which  in  Australia  are  the  great  feeders 
to  the  universities.  This  movement 
was  started  in  1888  by  the  St.  Ignatius 
(Jesuits)  College,  Sydney.  This  college 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Lane  Cove, 
and  has  a  fine  boat  shed  and  practicing 
ground.  Challenges  were  issued  to  the 
other  public  schools  and  accepted  by 
the  Geelong  Grammar  School,  Victoria, 
Newington  (Wesleyan)  College,  Sydney, 
the  Sydney  and  Brisbane  Grammar 
schools  and  other  similar  institutions  ; 
and  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
boys  from  these  schools  pass  on  to  the 
universities,  the  effect  on  the  univer- 
sity boat  races  will  no  doubt  be  very 
beneficial. 

Yet  another  aquatic  event  was  added 
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to  the  already  long  list  of  those  held  in 
Sydney,  on  May  eighth  last,  when  the 
first  annual  regatta  of  the  "  Great 
Public  Schools'  Athletic  Association " 
was  held.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  time  between  the  proposal  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  regatta  only  two 
schools  were  represented,  namely,  the 
Sydney  Grammar  School  and  the  North 
Shore  Church  of  England  Grammar 
School.  The  Sydney  Rowing  Club, 
however,  entered  some  of  its  junior 
members,  and  the  Mercantile  Club 
offered  to  "  go  for  love "  against  all 
comers  to  assist  in  making  the  regatta 
a  success.  The  North  Shore  and  other 
rowing  clubs  also  took  part  in  the  con- 
tests. The  regatta  was  very  success- 
ful, and  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  arrange  for  a  more  representative 
"schools'  regatta"  for  1895. 

The  matches  between  the  various 
sailing  and  rowing  clubs  of  Port  Jack- 
son are  generally  for  trophies  or  cups, 
and  some  of  the  club-houses  have  quite 
an  exhibition  of  these  ornaments.  The 
late  James  Punch  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
rowing  and  presented  many  trophies 
for  competition.  The  principal,  how- 
ever, was  the  "Gardiner  Cup,"  and  the 
"  Laidley  Sculls."  The  last-mentioned 
trophy  is,  like  the  coveted  Diamond 
Sculls  of  Henley,  a  very  handsome  one. 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  sculls  crossed 
and  connected  by  a  wreath.  The  whole 
is  in  gold  with  diamonds  in  the  blades 
of  the  sculls  and  in  the  flowers  of  the 
wreath.  It  was  presented  by  the  Hon. 
W.  G.  Laidley,  M.  L.  C,  in  1878.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  winner  should 


hold  the  trophy  for  twelve  months  and 
receive  a  handsome  gold  medal ;  but  in 
1890,  the  donor  applied  to  the  Rowing 
Association  to  have  these  conditions 
altered  so  that  in  future  the  sculls 
should  become  the  property  of  who- 
ever won  them  twice.  In  1891,  under 
the  new  conditions,  J.  M.  Rae  won,  but 
in  1892  and  1893  W.  Goulding  succeeded 
in  winning  and  thus  became  the  first 
owner  of  this  much  coveted  prize. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add 
that  aquatics  in  Australia  are  almost  en- 
tirely clear  of  the  betting  ring.  About 
four  years  ago  a  number  of  yachts  and 
boats  appeared  in  Port  Jackson  bearing 
distinguishing  marks,  such  as  colored 
stars,  crescents,  etc.,  on  the  sails,  and  it 
was  argued  in  favor  of  this  movement 
that  the  public  would  take  more  inter- 
est in  the  races  with  boats  so  marked. 
A  meeting  was  held  by  the  committees 
of  the  two  yacht  clubs,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  none  of  the  club's  boats 
should  take  part  in  any  race  or  meeting 
in  which  these  yachts  were  admitted, 
as  the  marks  were  clearly  intended  to 
facilitate  betting. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  body 
of  professional  scullers  the  aquatic 
sports  of  Australia  are  remarkably 
clean  and  have  never  been  disgraced  by 
scandals  such  as  have  occurred  on  the 
turf.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vigi- 
lance which  has  protected  these  sports 
from  the  professional  bookmaker  will 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  aquatic 
sports  of  Australia  will  continue  to  hold 
the  high  position  in  public  favor  to 
which  they  are  now  so  justly  entitled. 
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A   FERRY    OVER    THE    HEN    RIVER.       {p.  IJS-) 

WHEN  I  was reacty  to  leave  Sweifu, 
on  the  morning  of  April  twenty- 
eighth,  an  old  Yamen  runner  ar- 
rived to  accompany  me.  When 
he  heard  that  1  intended  walking  instead 
of  seeking  the  seclusion  of  a  carrying 
chair,  he  gave  a  cry  of  anguish.  He 
thought  his  days  were  now  numbered. 
I  could  but  laugh  at  the  old  man's  fears, 
as  the  people  of  Szchuen  were  harmless 
compared  to  those  of  Western  Hupeh. 

Our  first  stage  was  to  Reswuchi,  and 
we  found  the  town  crowded,  as  it  was 
market  day.  From  here  the  stone  road 
wound  along  the  hillside  to  the  small 
village  of  Ganpien,  twenty  miles 
from  Sweifu.  We  reached  the  place 
about  four  o'clock.  As  the  country 
was  sparsely  settled,  and  the  next  town 
lay  twelve  miles  away,  we  stopped  for 
the  night.  Here  I  left  the  Yangtsi 
Kiang,  which  I  had  closely  followed  for 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  miles 
from  Chinkiang.  From  a  large  river 
of  one  to  two  miles  wide,  it  had  now 
dwindled  down  to  a  breadth  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  feet  in  some  places. 
It  is  navigable  but  fifty  miles  farther. 
Many  interesting  scenes  are   presented 


to  the  traveler  along  this  famous  river 
and  throughout  the  Yangtsi  Valley. 

Early  next  morning  we  crossed  the 
Yangtsi  river  for  the  last  time.  Oppo- 
site Ganpien  the  Hen  river,  a  clear 
mountain  stream,  empties  into  the  ever 
muddy  Yangtsi.  The  coolies  and  I 
briskly  followed  this  small  river  to  the 
town  of  Wankiang.  The  runner,  who 
carried  his  own  outfit  and  opium,  was 
somewhat  dazed  from  too  much  smok- 
ing the  night  before,  but  managed  to 
keep  up.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the 
junks  ascend  and  descend  the  narrow 
and  swift  Hen  river,  which  is  filled  with 
rocks  and  sharp  bends. 

Many  trackers  were  required  to  tow 
the  boats  against  the  current.  Our  road 
wound  its  way  up  a  valley  to  a  pass  ten 
miles  from  Wankiang.  From  here 
ranges  of  high  mountains  can  be  seen 
upon  all  sides.  We  reached  Pungyuet- 
sen,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  after 
tramping  twenty-four  miles  for  the  day. 
The  coolies,  however,  called  it  one  hun- 
dred li  (thirty  miles).  It  is  one  of  the 
customs  of  carrying  coolies  to  add  extra 
li  for  going  up  mountains  or  difficult 
paths.  However,  one  cannot  blame 
them  for  their  deception,  as  anything 
over  twenty  miles  a  day  is  good  travel- 
ing in  such  a  country. 

A  drizzling  rain  fell  the  next  morning. 
We  walked  seven  miles  along  the  back- 
bone of  hills,  then  climbed  down  poor 
and  zigzagging  stone  steps  to  the  Hen 
river,  which  was  rushing  like  a  mill- 
race  through  its  canyon.  There  was  a 
fairly  good  stone  road  from  three  to  five 
feet  wide  extending  to  Shinchang,  the 
last  town  in  Szchuen  Province.  Tanteo, 
the  next  town,  was  in  the  Yunnan,  the 
last  province  in  China  on  my  route.  We 
crossed  here  a  stream  which  was  span- 
ned by  an  iron  suspension  bridge,  made 
of  several  stringers  of  large  chain  links, 
with  two  extra  stringers  as  a  guard-rail. 
Boards  were  fastened  crosswise  on  these 
by  means  of  iron  rods.  While  we  were 
on  the  bridge  it  swung  like  a  hammock. 
The  canyon  of  the  little  Hen  river  grew 
more  precipitous  as  we  approached  Puer. 
Stone  steps,  two  and  three  hundred  feet 
high,  led  up  the  sides.  The  poor  cool- 
ies, with  from  one  to  two  hundredweight 
on  their  backs,  were  compelled  to  rest 
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about  every  fifty  feet.  I  saw  women 
and  girls  going  north  with  tremendous 
burdens  of  bituminous  coal,  cakes  of 
copper,  slabs  of  tin,  gold  and  silver  ores, 
rock  salt  and  hides.  The  southward 
bound  human  pack-horses  carried  cotton 
goods,  tea  and  other  products. 

The  life  of  a  Chinese  woman  must  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  affliction. 
She  is  of  little  value,  save  as  a  worker. 
Young  girls  are  seldom  educated,  and 
those  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  infre- 
quently sold  as  slaves  to  married  men 
and  families.  As  in  Japan,  the  mar- 
riages are 
managed 
by  a  go- 
between. 
The  be- 
trothals are 
sometimes 
made  when 
the  pair  are 
infants.  They 
do  not  see 
each  other 
until  the  mar- 
riage cere- 
mony is  per- 
formed. The 
wife,  in  high- 
er class  cir- 
cles, leads  a 
life  of  seclu- 
sion, never 
going  any- 
where, do- 
ing her  hus- 
band's every 
bidding  with- 
out question. 
Yet  they  are 
quite  indus- 
trious. In  form,  face  and  costume  they 
are  not  pleasing.  Their  long,  baggy 
trousers,  long  gown  and  stumpy  feet, 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  guy  of 
any  woman,  to  say  nothing  of  a  woman 
possessing  the  additional  advantages  of 
a  complexion  like  an  ancient  lemon's 
and  features  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  shaped  in  the  dark  with  a  rusty  axe. 
The  Chinese  maidens  never  greeted  me 
with  a  smile,  as  did  the  bewitching  Jap- 
anese girls. 

Many  of  the  people  we  saw  along  the 
little  Hen  river  were  descendants  of 
the  original  owners  of  the  land  in  the 
western  mountainous  country,  who  had 
been  driven  out,  step  by  step,   by  the 
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Chinese  from  the  east.  They  were 
driven  from  the  country  surrounding 
Chungking  six  hundred  years  ago. 
Then  many  lived  in  caves,  traces  of 
which  still  remain.  The  men  dress  and 
look  like  Chinamen,  but  the  women 
have  no  dwarfed  feet,  and  bind  their 
baggy  trousers  around  their  ankles. 
They  have  a  more  pleasant  and  in- 
telligent expression  than  the  Chinese 
women.  There  are  several  wild  tribes 
still  independent  in  the  mountain  re- 
cesses of  Western  China. 

The  fact  that  the  inn  at  Puer  was 
overrun  with  vermin  made  us  welcome 
daylight.  A  slight  rain  was  falling,  but 
we  could  travel  over  the  paved  roads. 

Huge  cacti 
,_/i^  appeared     in 

many  places 
stretching 
out  their 
prickly,  claw- 
like arms.  We 
saw  numbers 
of  small  boats 
on  the  swift 
little  river, 
and  the  na- 
tives guided 
them  with 
great  skill 
through  the 
rapids. 

The  path 
was  very 
rough  to  walk 
in  places, 
where  it  had 
been  notched 
into  the  side 
of  the  cliff. 
In  the  even- 
ing we  reached  Laowatan,  a  good-sized 
town,  where  we  found  the  old  Yamen 
runner  awaiting  us.  I  had  not  seen  him 
all  day,  for  when  he  found  that  the 
people  were  so  interested  in  the  wheel 
as  to  almost  ignore  me,  he  had  pushed 
ahead. 

This  was  the  excuse  he  gave  me,  but 
the  truth  was,  probably,  that  being  a 
hopeless  opium  smoker  he  had  sneaked 
ahead  to  tamper  with  the  fatal  pipe. 
Laowatan  is  practically  the  head  of  nav- 
igation of  the  little  Hen  river.  Chi- 
nese revenue  officers  are  stationed  at  a 
bridge,  the  second  iron  suspension 
bridge  I  have  seen  in  China,  to  collect 
duties  on  opium  brought    down   from 
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the  mountains.  They  did  not  stop  me 
next  morning,  their  surprise  at  seeing 
the  wheel  probably  caused  them  to  act 
decent  for  once. 

The  road  now  followed  a  small 
mountain  stream  opposite  Laowatan 
inland  over  a  high  mountain.  All 
natives  traveling  south  of  this  point 
carried  their  own  rice,  put  up  in  tele- 
scopic bamboo  boxes.  A  crop  famine 
the  previous  year  in  the  mountains  had 
caused  a  great  scarcity  of  rice.  Before 
starting  up   the   miserable   stone   road 


HUMAN    PACK-HORSES,     {p.  /jj.) 

leading  to  the  pass,  the  coolies  warmed 
up  their  rice  and  with  some  beans  made 
our  breakfast  at  the  inn.  Then  we  slowly 
started  up  the  winding  path.  Large 
bowlders  and  uncut  stones  were  paved 
or  laid  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were 
little  better  than  stepping-stones.  In 
two  hours  we  reached  the  top  at  Tis- 
hanting,  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
Laowatan.  A  worse  path  led  down 
eight  miles  to  the  town  of  Toshakwan, 
on  the  Hen  river.  The  scenery  of  this 
district  was  grand.  Far  up  on  the  dif- 
ferent lofty  mountains,  on  little  strips  of 
productive  soil  the  industrious  natives 
had  found,  were  tiny  mud  houses  with 
straw  roofs.  The  people  were  poor — 
the  little  boys  and  girls  were  in  many 


places  stark  naked  running  about  the 
miserable  dwellings.  We  were  carefully 
picking  our  way  up  and  down  the  rug- 
ged road  cut  on  the  side  of  the  canyon, 
when  on  rounding  a  cliff  we  found  a 
score  of  excited  natives  throwing  stones 
at  a  fawn  they  had  cornered  on  a  ledge 
of  rock  thirty  feet  high.  Now  was  my 
opportunity  with  the  revolver.  I 
rushed  to  the  spot,  but  the  poor  scared 
creature  bounded  over  the  rocks  into 
the  little  river.  I  carefully  took  aim, 
but  the  revolver  was  so  badly  rusted 
from  the  ducking  I  got  at  Chowatsen 
that  the  trigger  refused  to  work,  so  the 
people  were  disappointed.  Some  fol- 
lowed the  fawn  as  it  swam  down  the 
stream,  but  the  rocky  shores  no  doubt 
enabled  it  to  make  good  its  escape.  We 
reached  Wheilungchi,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Laowa- 
tan, and  completed 
another  day's  rough 
journey.  At  nearly 
all  the  inns  I  found 
coffins.  They  were 
under  and  above  the 
bed  couches.  Some- 
times they  were 
stowed  away  in  the 
pig-styor  other 
places  to  avoid  the 
bad  weather.  They 
were  usually  made 
of  heavy  pieces  of 
wood,  sometimes 
varnished  a  glossy 
black.  One  of  the 
whims  of  the  older 
people  is  to  have 
their  coffins  ready 
for  their  decease. 
Frequently  the  last  request  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  coffin  to  die.  After  death 
follows  a  wailing  for  the  spirit  to  come 
back,  even  if  the  person  has  died  of 
old  age.  Crackers  are  fired  to  keep  bad 
spirits  away.  The  coffins  are  sealed 
and  sometimes  kept  in  the  house  along 
time  before  burial.  In  midsummer,  in 
all  the  large  cities,  the  coffin  carpenter 
is  the  busiest  man  in  China.  He  then 
prepares  for  the  annual  excessive  mor- 
tality from  fever  and  cholera. 

Next  morning  we  followed  a  stony 
road  by  the  river  until  we  reached  Chili- 
pu.  A  flight  of  zigzag  steps  led  up  to 
the  village,  perched  half-way  up  the 
mountain.  From  the  village  we  worked 
down    into    the    canyon    again.      The 
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scenery  was  full  of  picturesque  surprises 
as  we  rounded  the  bends  of  the  river. 

Another  flight  of  zigzag  steps  led  to 
Fakwanlo,  a  village  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  the  path  kept  on 
the  mountain  to  the  village  of  Tawant- 
sei.  Below,  in  the  canyon,  two  large 
streams,  one  flowing  from  the  east  and 
the  other  from  the  southwest,  met  and 
formed  the  Hen  river.  There  were 
bamboo  ropes  stretched  across  and  tied 
around  bowlders  on  each  shore.  The 
natives  ferrying  across  these  ropes  sit 
in  a  rope  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
slides  along  the  line.  Tawantsei  had 
a  conflagration  which  destro3^ed  many 
buildings  and  the  temple.  But  the  chief 
idol  still  remained.  Its  gilt  was  all 
charred  black,  and  the  beloved  wooden 
god  of  the  people  had  the  appearance 
of  a  black  devil.  We  followed  the 
right  fork  of  the  river  over  a  poor  road 
to  the  village  of  Wangochi.  We  cross- 
ed the  stream  on  another  iron  -  chain 
bridge  and  followed  the  paved  road 
over  a  high  mountain  to  the  hamlet 
of  Shingeitse.  From  here  we  could 
see  the  second-class  walled  city  of  Tak- 
wanshien,  on  a  mountain  ten  miles 
away.  Eight  men  came  along  the  road 
carrying  a  coffin  covered  with  red 
cloth.  A  live  cock  and  some  personal 
effects  were    lying  on   the    case.     The 


men  chanted  a  dismal  death-song  as 
they  slowly  tramped  along.  When  one 
of  the  poorest  class  dies  his  body  is 
simply  carried  on  bamboo  poles,  with 
only  the  face  covered.  We  reached 
the  city  early  in  the  afternoon.  I 
changed  a  small  lump  of  silver,  and 
the  usual  squeeze  of  one  hundred  cash 
was  forced  on  me.  We  started  next 
morning  in  a  steady  rain.  The  poor 
road  followed  a  rushing  stream,  going 
steadily  up  grade  through  the  hamlets 
of  Nitsape,  Yangtuso  and  Tuswitung. 
At  the  last  place  a  large  stream  emerges 
from  a  subterranean  passage. 

When  within  a  half  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Wuchai,  I  saw  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  floating  in  the  stream.  We  started 
from  the  ruined  hamlet  of  Showgeitung 
at  five  o'clock  next  morning,  and  fol- 
lowed a  narrow  valley  for  six  miles  to 
the  poverty-stricken  hamlet  of  Ahma- 
hei.  Above  lay  a  large  plateau  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level .  We 
passed  clumsy,  heavily  laden  two- wheel- 
ed carts  drawn  by  oxen  en  route  to  the 
city  of  Chautung.  Some  of  the  wheels 
were  octagon  in  shape,  others  oval,  made 
of  solid  wood  two  and  one-half  inches 
thick.  These  were  the  first  wheeled 
vehicles  I  saw  since  leaving  Schang,  in 
a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.    From  Chachingchang  we  crossed 
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the  level  plain  for  nine  miles  to 
Chowtung,  where  Mrs.  Pollard,  an  Eng- 
lish missionary,  is  stationed.  The  coun- 
try seemed  almost  deserted,  and  many 
houses  were  in  ruins  or  occupied  by 
half  naked  beggars.  I  gave  a  few 
cash  to  some  of  the  beggars,  but  they 
merely  seemed  to  possess  strength 
enough  to  raise  their  eyes  in  acknowl- 
edgment. In  the  streets'  of  Chow- 
tung  everything  had  a  most  wretched 
appearance.  When  heavy  rains  ruined 
the  crops  of  the  previous  year,  the 
country  folk  nocked  to  Chowtung.  The 
city  was  so  overrun  with  waifs  begging 
or  stealing,  that  the  magistrates  were 
compelled  to  pen  up  four  thousand  in  a 
temple,  to  prevent  them  from  attacking 
the  ripening  crops.  The  death  rate  was 
alarmingly  high.  The  bodies  of  dead 
paupers  are  packed  two  and  three  togeth- 
er in  one  coffin  and  buried  in  very  shal- 
low excavations.  The  bodies  of  dead  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  thrown  in  the  streets, 
where  they  are  devoured  by  dogs.  I 
dressed  in  native  costume  and  visited 
the  graveyard,  where  scattered  bones 
and  hair  told  the  story  of  the  ghoulish 
dogs. 

I  gladly  accepted  the  missionary's 
kind  invitation  to  rest  a  day  after  the 
long  climb  up  the  plateau.  I  had  travel- 
ed from  Sweif  u  in  eight  and  a  half  days, 
the  usual  time  by  carrying  -  chair  is 
twelve.  The  two  coolies  were  wonder- 
fully hard  workers.  They  could  carry 
the  wheel  and  baggage  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  rest,  for  two  hours.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said  that  they  honestly  told 
me  the  amount  of  my  various  bills. 
They  imagined  that  I  was  loaded  with 
money,  because  I  paid  all  bills  day  after 
day.  My  generosity  may  not  appear  so 
startling  to  Americans  when  I  state  that 
our  average  expense  was  only  five  or 
six  cents  a  day. 

A  heavy  rain  made  the  road  across  the 
plain  to  Lungchanchie  very  muddy.  A 
stream  of  coolies  hurried  along  carry- 
ing cloth  bags  containing  a  peculiar  in- 
sect in  a  chrysalis  state.  The  chrysalides 
are  taken  to  the  lower  country  in  Szchuen 
Province,  where  they  are  placed  on  cer- 
tain trees  before  they  break  their  shells. 
They  produce  a  wax  which  is  highly 
prized  in  China.  The  feet  of  many  of 
the  coolies  were  so  hard  that  when  the 
skin  cracked  the  fissures  were  actually 
sewed  with  needle  and  thread  as  a 
seamstress  mends  a  ripped  garment.  In 


time  the  road  dried  partially  and  I  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  quite  a  smooth  ride 
over  the  plateau  to  the  poor  village  of 
Towyen,  at  the  base  of  a  low  mountain 
range.  When  the  coolies  overtook  me 
we  tied  the  wheel  to  the  poles  again 
and  started  up  the  range.  We  arrived 
at  Tapochu,  consisting  of  a  few  mud 
houses  with  straw  roofs,  just  as  it  was 
getting  dark. 

Next  day's  journey  took  us  over  the 
hills  to  Taswiching  village,  which 
boasted  a  magnificent  stone  arch  over 
the  roadway,  thence  over  higher  hills  to 
Chiangti,  on  the  bank  of  a  swift  river. 
We  crossed  on  an  iron  chain  suspension 
bridge,  which  was  ornamented  at  one 
end  by  a  couple  of  roughly  cut  stones 
representing  apes.  A  climb  of  eleven 
miles  brought  us  to  Yakutang,  another 
poor  village.  Scarcity  of  food  did  not 
trouble  us,  as  through  the  famine  dis- 
tricts we  carried  pork  and  rice  secured  in 
Chiangti.  We  passed  over  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  next  morning,  thence  to 
the  small  town  of  Ihchesuen,  where  the 
coolies  declared  that  the  road  ahead 
was  smooth,  level  and  wide.  I  managed 
to  ride  over  stones  and  through  small 
streams  for  one  mile,  then  I  landed  with 
the  wheel  in  a  ditch.  I  made  the  cool- 
ies shoulder  the  bicycle  in  short  order. 
For  a  few  miles  the  walking  was  down- 
right hard  work,  but  at  last  the  path 
admitted  of  wheeling.  I  was  soon 
mounted  and  rolled  along  the  range  for 
four  miles  to  the  hamlet  of  Swanghshu, 
thirty-one  miles  from  Tungchuan, where 
we  remained  for  the  night,  and  of 
course  there  was  the  usual  row. 

Next  day's  progress  was  chiefly  over 
bad  going.  We  passed  Hungshuli, 
Panpienchin  and  the  plateau  of  Tung- 
chuan. The  soil  was  very  poor,  mostly 
red-stone  clay,  with  no  trees  and  but 
little  grass.  Whole  mountain  sides 
were  cut  by  heavy  rains  into  irregular 
ravines  and  deep  fissures  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Dakotas. 
When  within  nine  miles  of  Tungchuan 
we  found  a  good  road,  over  which  I 
wheeled  pleasantly  for  two  miles  to  a 
gap  in  the  mountains.  We  could  see  a 
broad  plain  below,  and  the  city  lying 
about  seven  miles  away.  An  almost 
impassable  road  led  down  the  hillside 
to  the  level  flat,  where  I  wheeled  along 
to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  some 
men  who  made  vain  efforts  to  keep  up 
with  me.     I  rode  into  the  walled  city. 
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while  a  tremendous  crowd  followed 
shouting  "  The  railroad  has  come  !  The 
railroad  has  come  !  "  "  There  it  goes  !  " 
When  I  asked  for  the  Fuhintang,  the 
cunning  rascals  showed  me  past  the 
mission  station,  only  to  see  me  ride. 
Rev.  F.  Dymond  heard  the  cries  of  the 
people,  and  pushed  his  way  to  my  side 
and  led  me  back  to  his  home.  The 
coolies  arrived  an  hour  later,  and  re- 
lated that  I  had  badly  scared  some  of 
the  country  people  they  had  met. 

Tungchuan  has  a  population  of  about 
ten  thousand,  and,  marvelous  to  say,  is 
really  clean.  The  old  magistrate  had 
visited  Japan  in  his  early  days  and  learn- 
ed the  beauty  of  cleanliness.  The  people 
were  not  so  poor  as  at  Chowtung,  and  I 
was  relieved  to  learn  that  I  was  out  of  the 
worst  famine  district.  Yunnanfu,  the 
capital  city  of  the  province,  which  I  had 
been  fondly  gazing  at  (on  my  map)  for 
weeks  past,  was  at  last  only  one- 
hundred  and  fifty- three  miles  away. 
Many  natives  clamored  for  per- 
mission to  see  the  railroad,  as  they 
called  the  wheel,  but  Mr.  Dymond  told 
them  to  come  next  day  when  I  would 
leave.  The  street  was  filled  with  them 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  I  wheeled 
along  over  the  rough  main  street  to  the 
south  gate,  while  the  spectators  yelled 
with     childish    delieht.     An    excellent 


road  over  the  plain  for  four  miles  en- 
abled me  to  quickly  distance  all  pur- 
suers. I  passed  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children,  dirty  and  in 
tatters,  tramping  to  Tungchuan  as  beg- 
gars. I  pushed  the  wheel  over  a  hill  to 
another  valley,  winding  through  high 
mountains  to  the  village  of  Shaola, 
which  was  packed  with  beggars.  From 
here  was  a  fair  path  along  the  banks  of 
a  stream  to  the  village  of  Choichi.  My 
coolies  I  had  not  seen  since  I  started  in 
the  morning,  but  I  continued  on  to  the 
hamlet  of  Showpeh,  having  wheeled 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Tungchuan. 

As  I  went  spinning  along,  the 
people  looked  at  me  with  awe. 
Such  a  wonderful  thing  had  never 
been  seen  in  this  arm  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Thibet.  When  I  stopped 
along  the  way  for  tea  or  lunch,  I 
was  invariably  asked  where  I  came 
from  and  whither  bound.  I  had  long 
before  learned  only  to  mention  the  last 
city  I  had  left  and  the  next  one  ahead. 
America  and  India  are  hardly  known 
to  the  lower  class,  and  then  only  as  bar- 
barous countries.  They  have  maps  of 
the  world,  which  are  generally  square 
and  contain  China  only.  Sometimes 
in  the  corners  are  small  spaces  for 
India,  England,  France  and  America, 
countries  occasionally  heard  of. 
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N  the  early  days  that 
vast  central  territory, 
Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest,  was  ruled 
by  fur-trading  com- 
panies, and  its  mili- 
tary force  was  rep- 
resented by  the 
armed  retainers  of 
two  great  rival 
corpor  a  t i  on  s . 
After  the  man- 
ner of  feudal 
days,they 
diversi- 
fied their 
agricul- 
tural and 
hunting 
pursuits 
by  engag- 
ing in 
the  quar- 
rels of  the  corporations  to  which  they 
respectively  owed  allegiance.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
Northwest   Company,   bitterly    jealous 


THE  LATE  LT.-COL.  W.  N.   KENNEDY. 


of   each    other,    were    constantly    em- 
broiled  through  the    acts  of  their  offi- 
cers and  men.     Many  armed  collisions 
took  place  in  the  district  between  Lake 
Superior    and   the    Rocky     Mountains. 
The  principal  of  these  was  "  the  battle 
of    Seven    Oaks,"    fought   just  outside 
of    the   present    city   limits   of    Winni- 
peg,   and    a    short    distance    from    old 
Fort  Garry.     In  this  contest  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company 
had  their  governor 
(Semple)    and 
twenty -one      men 
killed   in    as  many 
minutes.      The 
assump- 
tionof  the 
executive 
powers  of 
the  two 
tradin  g 
compan- 
ies by  the 
D  omin  - 
ion    Gov-  IUmP^ 

ernment,         the  late  lt.-col.  s.  l.  bedson. 
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although   it   put  an    end 
to  the  period   of   what 
we   may  call  guerilla 
warfare,     left      the 
great    Northwest 
comparatively  de- 
fenseless;    so 
much    so    that 
when  in   1869  the 
half  -  breed,  Louis 
R  i  e  1 ,      virtually 
seized    upon    the 
lt.-col.  g?f.  brophy,  reins    of   govern - 

com.  9ist  Batt.  m.  l.  i.    ment  in  the  new 

province  of  Manitoba,  his  power  was  at 
first  opposed  with  only  volunteers  from 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Kildonan  and  the 
stone  fort  (near  Selkirk). 


a  storm  of  indignation  in 

Ontario    and    the    other 

eastern  provinces,  and  a 

battalion   of    rifles  was 

raised     in     Ontario 

and  one  in  Quebec, 

numbering  together 

about   six   hundred. 

These,  with  a  British 

regiment     and    two 

small    Abyssinian     lt.-col.  thos.  scott, 

mountain  guns,  were  Com-  9TSt  Batt-  M-  G->  l885- 

placed    under    command     of     Colonel 

(now    Lord)  Wolseley.      This    force   of 

one     thousand    men    was    transported 

by   steamboat   over    Lakes  Huron  and 

Superior    and    disembarked    at    Prince 

Arthur's  Landing  (now    Port  Arthur). 


GROUP  OP  OFFICERS,   NINETIETH  WINNIPEG  RIFLES. 


Capt.  Steele.  Lt.  Rowley.  Maj.  Ruttan.  Capt  Bilman.  Maj.  Arnold. 

Lt.  Gouldmg-.    Lt.  Mclvor.    Capt.  McLaren.    Surg.  Baldwin.    Lt.-Col.  Boswell.    Capt.  Swinford.    Capt.  Stewart. 


Absence  of  proper  authority  and  di- 
visions in  council  led  to  the  usual 
result : — they  released  all  of  Riel's 
prisoners  ;  but  subsequently  the  whole 
of  the  Portage  la  Prairie  Company, 
under  Major  Boulton,  was  confined  in 
their  place  by  Riel,  and  Major  Boulton 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot — a  sentence 
which  was  not  carried  into  effect  on 
him.  Not  so  fortunate  was  Thomas 
Scott,  one  of  the  company,  who  was 
deliberately  shot  in  cold  blood  by 
Riel's  orders.     This  inhuman  act  raised 


It  rapidly  traversed  a 
rough,  trackless  wild- 
erness of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  in  due  time 
marched     into     the 
gates    of    Fort    Garry 
just  as  Riel  and 
the    remnant  of 
his  band  escap- 
ed by  the  other 
side   and   across 
the  river.     Fort 
Garry  was   gar- 
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risoned  by  a  permanent  force  for  a 
considerable  time  afterward. 

The  threatened  Fenian  invasion  of 
1870  next  necessitated  a  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  half  a  dozen  companies  of 
English  and  French-speaking  settlers 
were  raised  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
invaders.  The  Fenians  were,  however, 
promptly  captured  or  dispersed  by 
United  States  regulars  at  Fort  Pembina 
on  the  international  boundary. 

For  a  time  after  the  suppression  of 
Riel's  rebellion  of  1869  there  was  tran- 
quility on  the  border,  but  all  through 
the  seventies  the  tide  of  immigrants  into 
the  Indian  district  continued,  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  inevitable  con- 
flict would  again  break  out,  so  soon  as 
the  pressure  reached  a  certain  point,  or 
the  necessary  leader  among  the  Indians 
arose  ;  and  this  insecurity  was  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that,  although  Riel 
had  disappeared,  he  was  not  dead. 
This  feeling  found  expression,  amongst 
other  ways,  in  the  early  seventies,  in 
the  formation  in  Winnipeg  of  the  com- 
pany of  Red  Coats,  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  Ninetieth  Battalion, 
Winnipeg  Rifles,  and  of  the  Winnipeg 
Field  Battery  in  1871,  and  in  1878  of  the 
Winnipeg  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

The  Winnipeg  Company  was  in  1883 
transformed  into  the  Ninetieth  Battalion 
Winnipeg  Rifles.  W.  N.  Kennedy,  cap- 
tain of  the  Winnipeg  Field  Battery,  be- 
came its  first  colonel,  but  he  did  not  lead 
it  into  its  first  active  service  ;  for  General 
Wolseley,  among  other  things  which  he 
learned  whilst  in  command  of  the  Red 
River  expedition,  had  learned  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  voyageur  as  an  expert 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  river 
navigation,  especially  when  interrupted 
by  rapids,  and  when  he  was  organizing 
his  forces  for  the  passage  of  the  Nile,  in 
his  Egyptian  campaign,  he  drew  largely 
upon  Canada  for  his  expert  voyageurs. 
Amongst  those  whom  he  called  upon 
for  aid  was  Colonel  W.  N.  Kennedy,  of 
the  Ninetieth  Winnipeg  Rifles,  and,  like 
a  true  Canadian,  he  responded  with  alac- 
rity. He  passed  successfully  through 
all  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  fell  a  victim  to  duty  and  dis- 
ease on  the  return  of  the  voyageurs  to 
England. 

When  the  storm  broke  in  1885  and 
Riel  again  headed  rebellion,  all  these 
organizations,  i.  e.,  the  Ninetieth  Battal- 
ion,   the  Winnipeg  Field    Battery   and 


the  Winnipeg  Troop  of  Cavalry  saw  act- 
ive service  in  the  campaign  to  avenge 
the  disaster  of  Duck  Lake  and  suppress 
Riel's  second  rebellion.  The  story  of 
that  campaign  has  been  already  told  in 
Outing.*  It  remains  but  to  record  the 
especial  part  the  Northwestern  forces 
took  in  it.  The  Ninetieth  Battalion, 
under  command  of  the  late  Major 
McKeand,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel 
Kennedy  with  the  Nile  Expedition,  was 
the  first  to  take  the  field,  and  served 
with  conspicuous  gallantry  in  General 
Middleton's  column,  operating  against 
Riel.  Colonel  McKeand,  who  received 
his  promotion  on  the  death  of  Colonel 
Kennedy,  died  a  couple  of  years  after- 
ward, and  Major  Boswell  became 
colonel. 

The  Ninetieth  was  selected  by  Gen- 
eral Middleton,  in  conjunction  with  Bat- 
tery A,  and  "C"  Company  R.  C.  T.,  to 
drive  the  rebels  from  their  strongly  in- 
trenched position  in  the  ravine  down 
which  Fish  Creek  flowed  toward  the 
Saskatchewan,  a  task  which  they  event- 
ually accomplished  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  lasting  from  dawn  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon.  They  were  also 
conspicuous  in  the  four  days'  fighting 
around  Batoche. 

The  Ninety-first  scarlet  battalion  was 
also  hastily  organized  during  the  early 
excitement  of  1885.  It  was  composed 
of  seven  companies,  a  total  of  three 
hundred  men,  and  served  with  General 
Strange's  column,  being  commanded  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Osborne  Smith.  It  was 
then  known  as  the  Ninety-second,  but 
was  subsequently  reorganized  as  the 
Ninety-first  Manitoba  Light  Infantry, 
of  six  companies,  under  Lieut.-Colonel 
Bedson,  whose  death  brought  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Brophy  to  the  head  of  the 
corps. 

The  three  hundred  men  of  this  bat- 
talion were  part  of  the  force  which  in 
1885,  under  the  command  of  General 
Strange,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Edmonton.  During  a  long,  arduous 
march  northward  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan River  after  Big  Bear's  band  and  his 
white  captives,  they  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  release  of  a  dozen 
men,  women  and  children  who  fell  into 
Big  Bear's  hands  after  the  Frog  Lake 
massacre    and   the   fall   of    Fort    Pitt ; 

*  For  previous  articles  on  the  Canadian  Militia,  see 
OUTING  for  January  and  February,  1891,  January,  1892, 
June  and  July,  1893. 
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advancing  m  this  march  nearer  the  Arc- 
tic circle  than  any  British  regiment  had 
ever  been.  Near  Fort  Pitt  they  were, 
with  the  Sixty-fifth,  selected  to  dis- 
lodge the  Indians  from  the  intrenched 
pits  they  had  made  in  the  cover  pro- 
tected by  a  deep  ravine  and  mo- 
rass. 

The  Ninety-fifth  (or  as  it  was  called 
in  '85,  the  Ninety-first)  Manitoba  Gren- 
adiers, was  organized  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Thos.  Scott,  M.  P.,  of  eight  companies, 
fifty  men  and  three  officers  strong  each, 
making  a  total  of  four  hundred  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  and 
thirty-five  officers,  including  the  staff. 
In  recognition  of  the  splendid  physique 
of  this  picked  body  of  men  it  was 
awarded  the  distinction  of  being  called 
Grenadiers,  being  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  finest  battalions  which  took  the 
field  for  active  service.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  form  part  of  General 
Middleton's  column,  but  was  assigned 
to  the  work  of  protecting  his  base  of 
supplies  and  keeping  the  numerous 
Indian  tribes  around  Qu'Appelle  quiet. 
Its  present  commander  is  Lieut. -Colonel 
the  Hon.  H.  D.  McMillan.  It  is  now 
limited  to  six  companies,  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  corps  at  Portage  la 
Prairie. 

Independent  companies  have  been 
formed  at  various  times  throughout  the 
Northwest.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Company,  organ- 
ized in  1879  in  the  French  settlements, 
near  the  Red  River.  The  Prince  Albert 
Company  of  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Captain  Moore,  which  suffered  severely 
at  Duck  Lake  fight  in  '85,  losing  nine 
men  killed  and  several  wounded  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  Battleford 
Rifles,  which  did  good  service  during 
the  action  at  Cut  Knife  Creek  ;  the 
Yorkton  Company,  which  did  garrison 
duty  in  that  extensive  district ;  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Rangers  ;  the  Moose 
Mountain  Scouts,  and  St.  Albert  Mount- 
ed Rifles —  all  did  vaulable  patrol  work 
along  the  frontier  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  territories  ;  whilst  Steele's  Scouts 
did  plucky  fighting  when  pursuing  Big 
Bear's  band.  The  Dominion  Land  Sur- 
veyors formed  an  intelligence  corps,  a 
duty  they  were  particularly  adapted 
for. 

The  pride  of  all  the  mounted  forces, 
however,  in  '85,  was  Boulton's  mounted 
infantry,     Birtle    and     Russell    troops, 


commanded  by  Major,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Boulton.  They  were  armed 
with  the  short,  large  caliber  Winchester 
repeating  rifle,  and  did  an  extra  amount 
of  scouting  and  fighting  with  Middle- 
ton's  column.  They  were  admirably 
handled,  losing  very  few  officers  and 
men,  considering  the  way  in  which 
they  were  exposed,  especially  at  Fish 
Creek,  where,  whilst  acting  as  a  scout- 
ing vanguard,  they  were  suddenly 
confronted  with  an  ambush  of  the 
rebels  and  pressed  so  hard  that  they 
had,  after  driving  the  rebels  into  the 
ravine,  to  dismount,  take  the  cover  and 
release  their  horses.  They  gallantly 
held  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery  came  up,  and  by 
pluck  saved  the  column  from  a  demor- 
alizing flank  attack. 

The  events  of  1885  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Government  the  need 
of  a  Western  school  of  arms  where 
the  military  science  might  be  taught, 
especially  to  officers  of  the  militia,  and 
the  zeal  of  its  patriotic  citizens  turned  to 
the  best  military  account ;  consequently 
the  Dominion  Government  established 
a  corps  of  mounted  infantry,  number- 
ing about  one  hundred  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  and  a  Royal 
School  of  Instruction,  composed  of  ten 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  at 
Fort  Osborne,  with  a  staff  of  half-a- 
dozen  officers.  The  corps  was  subse- 
quently changed  into  mounted  rifles,  and 
when  Major-General  Herbert  assumed 
command  of  the  Canadian  Militia  he 
converted  it  into  "  B  "  troop  Royal  Cana- 
dian Dragoons,  giving  it  a  handsome 
scarlet  uniform  with  yellow  facings. 

The  Royal  School  of  Instruction  gives 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  mounted  infantry 
course  to  officers  of  Military  District 
No.  10,  according  to  their  service. 

The  dissolution  of  a  number  of  com- 
panies of  the  Ninety-first  and  Ninety- 
fifth  battalions  has  been  authorized,  and 
in  their  place  a  regiment  of  dragoons  is 
being  formed. 

Although  not  classed  as  militia,  it 
would  be  unfair  in  an  article  on  the 
military  force  of  the  Northwest,  to  pass 
over  that  semi- military,  crack  corps,  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  "  the  rough 
riders  of  the  plains."  Organized  in 
1873,  three  hundred  in  number,  they 
have  been  subsequently  increased  first 
to  five  hundred  and  then  to  one  thou- 
sand.    Their  uniform  is  scarlet,  much 
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like  the  British  Dragoon  Guards  ;  they 
are  armed  with  Winchester  repeating 
carbines  and  army  revolvers,  and  are 
mounted  on  Western  -  bred  broncos. 
Their  work  is  to  police  the  Northwest 
Territories,  about  seven  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  five  hundred 
from  the  International  boundary  north- 
ward. Their  work  has  been  most  thor- 
oughly done,  both  as  regards  keeping 
the  Indian  tribes  quiet  and  preserving 
law  and  order  among  the  settlers  and 
in  the  towns. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Northwestern 
Militia  of  Canada  are  many  old  soldiers, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  breasts  decorated  with  numerous 
medals  showing  that  the  wearers  have 
participated  in  several  campaigns. 
There  are  many  serving  in  the  ordinary 


and  permanent  corps  of  the  active  mili- 
tia who  have  fought  under  the  golden 
lions  in  every  clime  where  the  power  of 
Britain  is  felt ;  who  saw  the  black  waves 
roll  on  the  square  at  Ulundi  ;  who  fol- 
lowed the  Ashantee  and  Abyssinian 
kings  to  their  capitals  ;  who  were  with 
Wolseley  in  his  dash  up  the  historic  Nile, 
and  with  Grahame  when  he  stemmed 
the  torrent  of  Arab  fanaticism  at  Tamai 
and  El  Teb  ;  who  followed  Roberts  when 
he  drove  the  fierce  Afghans  before  him, 
and  those  who  saw  the  dash  on  the  lines 
of  Tel  El  Kebir.  These  men  bring  with 
them  the  steadiness  of  veterans  and 
that  spirit  of  invincible  courage  which 
has  made  the  march  of  a  British  regi- 
ment the  path  of  victory  or  to  death. 
The  lion's  cub  will  learn  quickly  from 
his  sire. 
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PRIOR  to  1876  the  pigeons  visited 
Southern  Michigan  in  great  num- 
bers every  spring.  As  the  snow 
began  to  melt  in  the  open  fields 
and  the  blue  smoke  of  the  maple-sugar 
camps  began  to  curl  above  the  woods, 
a  flock  of  pigeons  would  be  seen  now 
and  then — advance  scouts  of  the  im- 
mense army  soon  to  follow.  Then 
would  come  a  few  warm  sunny  days 
with  clear,  cold  nights — days  ever  wel- 
come to  the  sugar-makers,  though  they 
quicken  the  camps  into  bustling  life, 
add  many  hours  to  the  day's  labor,  and 
necessitate  boiling  all  night  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  flow  of  sap. 
The  white  mantle  of  the  long,  cold 
winter  was  rapidly  withdrawn  from 
green  wheat-fields  and  brown  wood- 
lands, leaving  only  the  hem  of  the 
whilom  garment  along  the  shady  sides 
of  walls  and  fences. 

Just  at  daybreak  one  fine  morning 
the  man  who  had  been  tending  the  pans 
during  the  night  and  keeping  up  the 
fires,  roused  the  sleepers  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  "Spring  has  come  sure 
enough,  for  the  pigeons  are  here." 

All  hands  were  out  in  a  moment,  and 
while  some  prepared  breakfast  others 
made  the  shot-guns  talk,  for  enough 
birds  must  be  bagged  before  breakfast 
to  supply  a  pot-pie  for  dinner. 


The  pigeons  had  burst  upon  the 
country  with  the  suddenness  of  a  tor- 
nado ;  and  from  this  time  on  for  several 
weeks  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to 
their  numbers.  Thousands  of  pigeons  ! 
Acres  of  pigeons  !  Miles  of  pigeons  ! 
From  early  morning  until  dark  there 
were  pigeons  constantly  in  sight,  passing 
to  and  from  the  feeding  grounds,  the 
numbers  so  increasing  at  times  as  to 
form  continuous  broad  streams  of  life 
high  over  the  fields  and  reaching  from 
wood  to  wood. 

Approaching  the  birds  as  they  were 
feeding  in  the  woods,  the  eye  could  not 
reach  the  limits  of  the  mass  in  any  direc- 
tion. One  heard  a  dull  roar,  like  distant 
thunder,  and  upon  nearer  approach 
discovered  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
rapid  vibrations  of  many  wings  as  the 
birds  rose  continuously  from  the  ground 
already  gleaned  to  pass  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  feeding  multitude. 

After  feeding  for  an  hour  or  two  the 
pigeons  often  collected  in  the  tree-tops 
preparatory  to  taking  flight,  and  the 
crash  of  a  limb  down  through  the  under- 
growth not  infrequently  announced  that 
the  burden  of  birds  had  been  too  great. 

The  observing  sportsman,  lured  to 
the  shooting  by  the  abundance  of  the 
game,  soon  learned  that  all  birds  taken 
in  the  morning  and  the  late  evening  were 
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males  ;  and  all  taken  near  mid-day  were 
females.  If  he  could  not  account  for 
this,  and  traced  out  the  reason,  he  found 
other  interesting'  facts  concerning  the 
pigeons  and  their  habits. 

The  pigeons  wintered  far  to  the  south, 
and  came  north  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  their  feeding-grounds — woods  where 
the  beech,  maple,  and  oak  mast  were 
plentiful — were  free  from  snow.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  they  selected  a -nest- 
ing-ground, if  this  had  not  been  already 
done  by  the  advance  scouts.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  tract  of  woodland  was 
chosen,  often  comprising  many  square 
miles,  and  so  located  that  there  was 
abundant  feeding-ground  within  a  ra- 
dius of  one  hundred  miles.  Here  the 
birds  took  up  their  quarters  as  they 
arrived  and  proceeded  to  house-keep- 
ing. One  who  has  often  visited  their 
rookeries  states  that  about  forty  min- 
utes was  the  time  taken  by  a  pair  of 
pigeons  to  build  their  simple  nest  of 
twigs  criss-crossed  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  The  pigeons  always  nested  in 
large  communities,  a  single  tree  sup- 
porting often  hundreds  of  nests. 

Each  nest  held  a  single  egg,  which 
could  be  seen  from  below  through  the 
slight  net-work  of  twigs.  The  male 
and  female  birds  practiced  division  of 
labor  during  the  incubation  period, 
as  well  as  in  rearing  the  young,  one 
going  forth  to  feed  while  the  other 
kept  house.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
entire  male  population  of  the  bird-city 
departed  on  a  foraging  expedition,  and 
returned  therefrom  between  nine  and 
eleven  o'clock.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
males  the  females  started  forth, and  when 
they  returned,  between  two  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  the  males  went  out  again 
and  returned  at  dark. 

Like  others  of  the  pigeon  tribe,  the 
young  are  fed  from  the  craws  of  the 
old  birds,  and  make  remarkably  rapid 
growth.  In  six  weeks  from  the  arrival 
of  the  pigeons  at  the  nesting-ground 
the  first  brood  was  on  the  wing  and  the 
community  was  ready  to  migrate.  In 
case  the  feeding-grounds  were  not  ex- 
hausted and  not  too  distant  from  the 
nesting,  a  second  brood  was  sometimes 
reared  in  a  nesting. 

One  instinct  of  the  pigeons  appeared 
almost  like  the  result  of  deliberate  rea- 
soning. They  never  fed  on  the  ground 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest- 
ing.     All   within    a  radius    of   several 


miles  was  left  for  use  of  the  young 
birds  while  strengthening  their  wings 
and  learning  to  feed.  The  old  birds 
flew  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  feeding-grounds,  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight  rendered  this 
no  great  inconvenience.  In  direct-line 
flight,  when  not  against  the  wind,  they 
readily  made  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour  ;  when  the  wind  was  strong  against 
them  they  could  not  make  more  than 
sixty  miles  an  hour. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  nestings 
were  protected  by  law,  and  even  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  within  a  specified  dis- 
tance of  a  rookery,  was  prohibited. 
The  taking  of  pigeons  in  any  manner 
outside  these  limits  was  in  no  way 
restricted,  and  men  engaged  in  pigeon- 
netting  every  spring  with  the  certainty 
of  profit.  The  nets  used  were  made  of 
strong  linen  twine,  and  varied  in  size 
from  twelve  by  thirty  feet  to  eighteen 
by  forty  feet,  the  mesh  being  large 
enough  to  permit  the  heads  of  the 
pigeons  to  pass  through  readily. 

In  preparing  for  the  netting  an  oper- 
ating place  was  selected,  perhaps  in  the 
angle  between  two  bodies  of  woods,  an 
old  cornfield  when  available.  The  lo- 
cation was  such  as  to  be  easily  seen  by 
the  pigeons  as  they  flew  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nesting-ground  toward  a 
feeding-ground.  A  bough-house  was 
constructed  to  screen  the  operators 
from  sight,  and  a  little  distance  in  front 
of  this  a  space  was  cleared  for  the  bed 
over  which  the  net  was  thrown. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  net  sprung  and  cov- 
ering the  bed,  and  Fig.  2  shows  the  net 
set  and  ready  for  action. 

To  string  the  net  (Fig.  1)  the  side 
a-b  was  fastened  firmly  to  the  ground 
with  pegs.  A  rope,  fastened  along  the 
edge  c-d  and  leaded  from  c  to  d  to  hold 
the  net  down  when  sprung,  extended 
from  g  to  i,  at  which  points  it  was 
fastened  to  stiff  spring-poles  set  firmly 
in  the  ground  in  vertical  positions. 
The  rope  was  drawn  as  taut  as  might 
be  and  allowed  the  net  to  lie  on  the 
ground  along  c-d  when  sprung.  Throw- 
ing-sticks,  to  which  the  net  was  fast- 
ened along  its  edge,  extended  from 
c  to  e  and  from  d  to  f.  They  were  piv- 
oted to  stakes  at  e  and  f,  and  the  rope 
passed  through  eyes  in  the  sticks  at  c 
and  d,  being  knotted  at  these  points  to 
prevent  the  sticks  from  slipping.  After 
being  fastened  firmly  to  the  spring-pole 
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at  g  the  rope  passed  on  to  the  bough- 
house  Ji. 

To   set   the   net,  the  thro  wing-sticks 
were  turned  about  their  pivots  so  that 
the  points  c  and  d  would  fall  at  a  and  b 
respectively,    the   rope    being   strained 
and  the  spring-poles  bent  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  ends  of  the  sticks  were  then 
confined  at  a  and  b  by  springing  them 
under  notches  in  pegs  at  these  points, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.     The  net  then  being 
gathered  along  the  throwing-sticks  and 
along  the  edge  a-b,  the  bed  was  uncov- 
ered.   When  pigeons  were  on  the  bed  a 
strong  pull   on  the  rope   in  the  bough- 
house  disengaged  the  ends  of  the  throw- 
ing-sticks from  the  pegs,  and  the  action 
of  the  spring-poles  as  they  regained  the 
vertical   threw   the   net   over   the  bed. 
The  throwing-sticks  turned  about  their 
pivots,  and  the  net  was  thereby  quickly 
raised,    carried 
over   the    bed, 
and     dropped 
into  place.  The 
pigeons,  un- 
able to  escape         --to  Fl« 
on   such    short 
notice,  were  confined  beneath  the  net. 

Midway  of  the  bed  at  s,  a  flat,  circular 
rest,  called  a  stool,  was  attached  to  a 
pivoted  lever,  and  so  arranged  that  by 
means  of  a  cord  extending  back  to  the 
bough-house  it  could  be  raised  several 
inches  and  then  allowed  to  fall  back  to 
position.  The  stool  was  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  was  made  by 
thickly  netting  over  an  iron  wire  ring, 
leaving  a  small  hole  in  the  center.  On 
the  stool  a  bird,  called  the  stool-pigeon, 
was  so  fastened  by  a  small  cord  at- 
tached to  the  feet  and  passing  through 
the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  stool  as  to 
permit  it  to  assume  an  easy  and  natural 
position.  This  pigeon  had  been  trained 
on  the  stool  until  it  would  flutter  in  a 
natural  manner  as  the  stool  fell  and  not 
struggle  to  escape. 

At  or  near  the  bough-house  were  two 
or  more  long,  thin,  springy  rods  stuck 
into  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
rod  was  attached  about  three  hundred 
feet  of  fine  linen  twine.  At  the  other 
end  of  each  of  these  cords  was  attached 


by  its  leg  a  strong  male  pigeon.     These 
birds — flyers  as  they  were  called — were 
kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  a  small  box  in 
^the  bough-house. 

To  prepare  for  work,  the  bed  was 
baited  with  grain,  the  stool-pigeon  and 
the  flyers  were  temporarily  blinded, 
their  eyelids  being  fastened  together  by 
taking  one  or  more  stitches  through  the 
outer  skin  with  a  fine  needle  threaded 
with  silk,  and  the  operators  placed 
themselves  at  the  lookout  holes  in  the 
bough-house,  holding  the  flyers  in  their 
hands. 

When  an  approaching  flock  was  yet 
several  hundred  yards  away,  a  flyer  was 
sent  up  to  attract  attention.  Upon 
reaching  the  limit  of  his  cord  the 
flyer  was  brought  gently  to  the  ground 
through  the  flexibility  of  the  rod,  and 
being  blinded,  he  remained  quiet  un- 
til picked  up.  Soon  after,  a  second  flyer 
was  sent  out,  and  then  the  stool-pigeon 
was  worked  to  draw  the  pigeons  to  the 
bed.  If  the  attention  of  the  flock  was 
gained  by  means  of  the  first  flyer,  the 
second  flyer  caused  the  flock  to   wheel 

rapidly  toward 


the  bed  and 
sweep  toward 
the  ground; 
and  if  the  stool- 
pigeon  was  a 
good  one  and 
well  worked,her  fluttering, closely  resem- 
bling the  movements  of  a  pigeon  while 
feeding,  brought  the  flock  on  to  the  bed 
without  delay.  As  soon  as  the  first 
birds  alighted  the  stool  work  was  stop- 
ped, and  the  net  was  sprung  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  operator,  there 
were  as  many  pigeons  on  the  bed  as 
were  likely  to  be  on  at  one  time. 

When  pigeons  were  plentiful,  a  good 
stool-pigeon — one  that  would  hover  well, 
as  the  netters  expressed  it — was  highly 
valued.  When  much  in  need  of  one,  a 
netter  has  been  known  to  pay  as  high 
as  twenty-five  dollars  to  secure  a  reli- 
able bird.  The  stool-pigeons  and  the 
flyers  were  gently  cared  for,  the  stitches 
in  the  eyelids  being  carefully  removed 
when  work  was  done  for  the  day. 

Several  experienced  netters  have  been 
consulted  to  obtain  facts  concerning 
the  pigeons,  and  this  manner  of  capture. 
Three  of  Thremn  sVicV  ^ 
these  state  0, 
that  they 
have  seen  as  F'%  3 
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many  as  sixty  dozen  taken  at  a  single 
throw  of  the  net.  The  price  obtained 
for  the  birds  varied  much  as  the  supply 
varied.  As  high  as  five  dollars  per 
dozen  was  realized  occasionally,  and 
again  they  were  sold  as  low  as  twenty- 
five  cents  per  dozen.  Two  dollars  per 
dozen,  however,  seems  to  have  been  an 
average  price.  Toward,  the  end  of  a 
season  large  barns  were  fitted  up  as 
pigeon-houses,  and  many  birds  were 
kept  over  a  time  for  better  markets, 
and  then  sold  as  stall-fed  birds. 

When  the  birds  became  scarce,  ow- 
ing to  the  nesting-place  having  been 
changed  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the 
country,  a  limited  flight  was  sometimes 
retained  and  controlled  for  a  time  by 
means  of  an  artificial  salt  lick.  The  bed 
was  prepared  in  a  low,  wet  place,  and  a 
bushel  or  more  of  salt  was  mixed  with 
the  mud,  beaten  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
mortar.  Grain  was  scattered  on  the  bed 
thus  prepared,  and  a  few  small  flocks, 
enticed  there  to  feed  by  the  use  of  flyers 
and  a  stool-pigeon,  were  allowed  to  de- 
part. The  pigeons  are  fond  of  the  salt 
and  will  eat  quantities  of  the  salty  mud. 
After  a  few  days  the  number  of  regular 
visitors  would  be  so  increased  that  one 
or  more  throws  could  be  made  each 
day  without  breaking  off  the  flight. 

In  the  days  from  which  the  foregoing 
descriptions  are  drawn,  the  pigeons 
went  as  far  south  as  Mexico  in  winter, 
and  well  to  the  north  in  the  British 
possessions  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
They  continued  to  nest  and  rear 
young  throughout  the  year,  unless  at 
times   the     feeding-grounds   proved  so 


poor  as  to  necessitate  a  temporary  break- 
ing up  of  the  community  by  reason  of 
long  nights  in  search  of  food. 

All  at  once  there  came  an  end  to 
the  nestings  in  the  north.  The  last 
nesting  in  Michigan  was  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  and  the  old  netters  of  that 
region  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any 
nesting  north  of  Missouri  since  that 
year.  It  is  hard  to  determine  to  what 
the  disappearance  of  the  pigeons  is  due, 
whether  to  contracted  feeding-grounds, 
resulting  from  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forests,  or  whether  the  extensive  net- 
ting caused  the  change. 

In  early  times  the  pigeons  visited 
New  York  in  great  numbers  in  the 
spring,  as  is  shown  in  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper's  "  Pioneers,"  but  they  ceased 
to  make  that  State  a  part  of  their  reg- 
ular feeding-ground  many  years  ago. 
The  older  inhabitants  of  northern  New 
York  remember  the  annual  flights,  but 
none  of  them  recall  any  netting  hav- 
ing been  practiced  in  those  days. 

Of  several  old-time  netters  who  were 
questioned,  but  one  pretended  to  know 
what  has  become  of  the  pigeons.  He 
states  that  they  are  now  in  northern 
Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and  east- 
ern Arizona,  and  that  they  occasionally 
come  for  a  nesting  to  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
writer  has  been  much  in  the  three  first- 
named  sections,  and  has  never  there 
seen  or  heard  of  the  passenger  pigeons. 
He  also  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  on  its  borders,  and 
never  heard  of  the  pigeons  there.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  has 
become  of  them. 


BICYCLING    IN    BERMUDA. 


BY    PERCY    C    STUART. 


^  NE  cold,  stormy  mid- 
winter night,  I 
sat  before  a 
cheerful  wood 
fire,  smoking, 
with  vast  con- 
tentment,  a 
sympathetic  and 
well-seasoned 
pipe.  As  I  list- 
ened to  the  "  swishing "  of  the  driven 
snow  against  the  window-panes  and 
the     incessant    howling   of    the  north- 


wester down  the  chimneys,  a  vision 
arose  before  my  eyes  that  speedily 
carried  me,  heart  and  mind,  far  away 
from  the  bitter  night  and  snow-swept 
city,  across  seven  hundred  miles  of 
stormy  waters  to  a  fairy,  sunshiny 
spot,  where  fog  and  frost  have  never 
been,  and  where  the  Northern  blizzard 
cannot  reach.  Well  I  remembered  how 
sick  and  tired  I  was  of  the  slush  and 
filth  in  the  streets  of  New  York  as  I 
stood  on  the  snow-covered  deck  of  the 
Orinoco  that   raw  February    forenoon, 
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watching  the  men  lower  my  bicycle  into 
the  hold.  Most  of  the  passengers  had 
hurried  below,  and  only  a  very  few  vent- 
uresome individuals,  bundled  in  big 
ulsters  and  sealskins,  remained  on  deck, 
for  pneumonia  was  in  the  air. 

It  was  not  till  I  heard  the  cry,  "  Land 
in  sight  !  "  that  my  Bermudan  trip  be- 
came a  source  of  happy  recollections. 
Everybody  hurried  on  deck  and  leaned 
over  the  ship's  rail  to  strain  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  that  low,  dark  land-line  way 
down  on  the  horizon.  The  good  ship 
drew  steadily  on,  cautiously  threading 
her  way  through  the  far  outlying  coral 
reefs,  whose  curious  and  beautiful  for- 
mations were  plainly  visible  in  the  clear 
salt  depths.  The  picturesque  coast  as- 
sumed definite  proportions,  the  wooded 
hills  rising  above  and  stretching  away 
in  graceful,  undulating  heights  bathed 
in  the  warm,  bright  sunshine  and  dotted 
with  the  white  roofs  of  charming  Ber- 
mudan homes.  What  a  fairy  land  it 
.seemed,  and  how  soft  and  fragrant  the 
air  !  When  I  stepped  on  shore  my  bicy- 
cle-loving heart  raised  me  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  ecstasy.  Think  of  it,  wheel- 
men !  over  one  hundred  miles  of  hard, 
smooth  roads  that  are  probably  not  sur- 
passed the  world  over,  and  through  the 
most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  varied 
scenery  that  a  nature-loving  enthusiast 
could  long  for. 

The  first  obstacle  that  confronts  the 
bicyclist  after  landing  is  the  custom- 
house, which  is  usually  a  disagreeable 
surprise  and  makes  you  think  hard 
things  of  our  British  neighbor,  who  im- 
poses a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  your 
wheel,  regardless  of  the  assertion  that 
you  intend  taking  it  back  with  you  in  a 
few  weeks.  But  English  law  is  impera- 
tive, and  no  money  is  refunded.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  procure  one  of  the  road 
maps  of  Bermuda  before  taking  extend- 
ed tours.  They  may  be  bought  in  Ham- 
ilton, and  are  very  satisfactory,  giving 
the  grades,  quality,  and  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  interesting  points  that 
should  be  visited.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  furnish  your  wheel  with  a  brake,  for 
without  it  the  best  rider  will  find  him- 
self in  imminent  danger  of  breaking 
his  neck  descending  some  of  the  fas- 
cinating hills.  The  best  roads  in  Ber- 
muda are  made  by  the  government,  and 
are  composed  entirely  of  the  natural 
coral  rock,  which  is  simply  cut  through, 
planed  to  a  level  and  then   left  to  the 


action  of  the  elements,  which  rapidly  ce- 
ments the  particles  together  and  makes 
the  surface  hard  and  compact.  Repairs 
are  seldom  needed,  and  the  heavy  rain- 
falls, instead  of  washing  away  the  sur- 
faces, are  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
porous  rock,  leaving  the  roads  clean 
and  dry  fifteen  minutes  after  a  shower. 
From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  this  po- 
rosity of  the  coral  rock  becomes  an  im- 
portant feature,  precluding  as  it  does 
the  formation  of  fresh  water,  marshes 
and  the  accumulation  of  any  impurities 
of  an  offensive  and  deleterious  nature. 
There  are  no  fogs,  cold  winds,  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.  All  this, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  climate 
is  salubrious,  but  not,  like  most  south- 
ern climates,  enervating,  makes  Ber- 
muda particularly  beneficial  to  one  suf- 
fering from  the  complaints  prevalent  in 
New  York  during  the  winter. 

Early  on  one  bright,  beautiful  March 
morning  I  started  from  the  Hamilton 
Hotel  on  my  pneumatic  safety,  prepared 
for  a  seventy-five-mile  ride.  It  was  just 
the  time  of  year  when  a  New  Yorker  at 
home  would  be  likely  to  awaken  to  find 
the  city  in  possession  of  a  late  edition  of 
the  winter's  snowstorms,  which,  along 
about  noon,  would  probably  turn  to  sleet 
and  then  to  rain,  producing  that  de- 
lightful condiment  with  which  all  New 
Yorkers  are  familiar — known  as  slush — 
with  its  invariable  results  of  wet  feet 
and  sore  throats  ;  but  the  air  was  clear 
and  fragrant,  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered seventy  degrees,  a  point  which, 
by  the  way,  it  was  apparently  "stuck 
on."  A  gentleman  at  the  hotel  con- 
fided to  me  his  belief  that  the  mercury 
was  nailed  there,  having  found  it  ex- 
actly at  seventy  degrees  on  four  suc- 
cessive days. 

My  route  first  lay  through  the  in- 
terior, along  the  "center  road,"  which 
runs  .diagonally  across  the  island  from 
Hamilton  to  Harrington  Sound.  The 
thriving  and  picturesque  little  town  was 
gradually  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
life  as  I  rode  through.  The  roof  of  the 
new  Catholic  cathedral  has  a  truly 
alarming  pitch,  which  struck  me  as 
rather  remarkable  in  a  region  where 
no  snow-falls  are  anticipated.  In  front 
were  a  number  of  negroes,  with  an 
ordinary  cross-cut  saw,  very  deliberately 
sawing  huge  blocks  of  the  native  rock 
into  suitable  sizes  for  building  pur- 
poses.    They   all  kept  singing  as  they 
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worked.  As  I  passed,  they  greeted  me 
with  a  cheery  "  Good-morning,  sah; 
fine  morning,  sah  !  "  The  native  Ber- 
mudan  is  nothing  if  not  lazy,  happy, 
and  respectful. 

I  rode  on  down  by  the  water's  edge, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  busy  bay,  fill- 
ed with  craft  of  all  descriptions,  and 
then  past  the  row  of  stately  royal  palm- 
trees,  until  from  the  bright  sunshine  and 
dazzling  white  road  I  suddenly  plunged 
into  a  dense  growth  of  cedar-trees  that 
completely  shaded  the  way  up  the  long 
hill  to  the  plateau,  where  I  emerged  into 
the  sunshine. 

What  a  wonderful  sight  met  my  gaze 
on  the  right ! — a  sight  that  can  be  seen 
in  but  few  favored  places  in  the  world, 
and  once  seen,  never  forgotten.  A  field 
of  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  beautiful 
Easter  lilies,  all  in  bloom,  stretched 
away  to  the  distant  wooded  hillside, 
whose  dark  background  set  forth  in 
sharp  relief  the  thousands  of  tall,  white, 
graceful  flowers  that  bent  their  pretty 
heads  and  swayed  gently  to  and  fro  in 
the  soft,  fragrant  breeze.  And  just  be- 
yond was  a  field  of  banana-trees,  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  with  great 
bunches  of  green  fruit  nearly  hidden 
by  the  large  coarse  leaves. 

I  next  passed  through  a  deep  cut  in 
the  coral  rock,  from  which  I  gained  a 
lovely  view  of  hills  and  dales,  of  tropical 
gardens  and  white  Bermudan  homes, 
the  gleaming  white  road  stretching 
away  like  a  silver  thread  through  a 
mass  of  cedar  green,  and  just  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  blue  sea. 

Harrington  Sound  is  like  a  lake  in  the 
mountains.  The  nearly  level  road  skirts 
for  several  miles  the  picturesque  shores, 
from  which  the  hills  rise  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Many  curious  points  of  inter- 
est may  be  seen  on  the  north  shore, 
caves  and  grottoes  filled  with  remarka- 
ble looking  fish,  calabash  and  india-rub- 
ber trees,  and  other  unfamiliar  growths. 
From  the  Sound  I  wheeled  northeastward 
for  a  few  miles  till  I  came  to  the  mili- 
tary road  which  skirts  the  north  shore 
of  the  island  for  a  score  of  miles  or 
more.  The  scenery  there  is  very  grand, 
and  lovers  of  the  sea  would  doubtless 
prefer  it  to  the  interior  views.  The 
bare,  jagged  cliffs  rise  one  hundred  feet 


above  the  sea,  whose  billows  dash  on  the 
dark  brown  rocks  with  an  incessant 
roar,  sending  the  spray  in  great  volumes 
up  the  precipitous  sides.  Standing  on 
the  edge,  one  might  imagine  one's  self 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

I  ate  my  lunch  at  Gibb's  Hill  light- 
house, a  fine  structure,  whose  lamp, 
nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  visible  thirty  miles  away.  Every  one 
should  ascend  the  tower  to  get  the  view. 
It  is  the  finest  in  Bermuda,  and  alto- 
gether baffles  description.  After  feast- 
ing my  eyes  upon  it  until  I  could  remain 
no  longer,  I  coasted  down  the  long  hill 
to  the  south  shore,  and  rode  around  the 
long,  irregular  curve  through  Somerset 
to  Ireland  Island,  where  the  great  float- 
ing dry-dock  and  war-ships  and  military 
supplies  are.  This  ride  takes  one 
through  the  farming  section  and  it  gives 
an  idea  of  the  wonderful  productiveness 
of  the  soil  that,  out  of  about  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  acres,  all  told,  under 
tillage,  annually  yields  a  crop  of  onions 
and  potatoes  alone  that  amounts,  in  ex- 
port value,  to  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  From  this  road  beautiful  views 
of  many  of  the  five  hundred  islands 
that  comprise  the  Bermuda  group,  and 
of  their  picturesque  bays  and  coves  and 
jutting  points  can  be  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
left  Ireland  Island,  and  as  I  had  twelve 
miles  to  ride  back  to  Hamilton,  I 
gathered  myself  together  for  a  spurt. 
Long  shall  I  remember  the  spin  home  ! 
The  sun  setting  above  the  western  seas 
cast  over  all  the  beautiful  fairy -land  a 
soft,  mellow  light  that  bathed  the  hill- 
tops and  the  valleys,  the  peaceful  bays 
and  distant  ocean,  in  a  beauty  that  no 
artist  could  ever  hope  to  depict.  Not 
one  inch  of  all  that  twelve  miles  was 
unridable,  and  as  I  sped  on  and  on,  my 
senses  quickening  and  impelling  my 
feet  faster  and  faster,  all  my  nature 
glowed  with  the  exercise  in  that  glori- 
ous atmosphere.  And  later,  when  the 
dinner  was  over  and  I  sat  outside  be- 
neath the  trees  in  the  wonderful  moon- 
lit night,  and  watched  the  beauty  show 
pace  languidly  the  snow-white  walk, 
and  listened  to  the  dreamy,  sweet  strains 
of  the  stringed  band,  I  felt  as  happy  as 
mortal  man  could  ever  hope  to  feel. 


FOOTBALL   OF   '94. 

A     FORECAST     OF     THE     SEASON. 


BY    WALTER    CAMP. 


'HE  changes  in  the  rules 
of  the  game,  which  will 
come  into  effect  this  sea- 
son,render  anything  like 
a  forecast  of  the  result 
more  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation than  ever  be- 
fore in  the-  history  of 
football.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  is  al- 
ready  evident,  and 
that  is,  that  instead  of  the  game  having 
reached  its  height,  the  spread  of  it  has 
been  even  greater  during  the  past  year 
than  that  of  any  other  sport.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  in  this  extension  of  the 
game  is,  that  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  almost  universally  engaged 
in  the  play  now,  and  therefore  not  only 
the  universities  but  all  the  smaller  col- 
leges, as  well  as  the  athletic  clubs,  are 
gaining  material  already  well  broken 
in  and  thoroughly  enthusiastic. 

The  first  effect  of  the  changes  in  the 
rules  mentioned  above,  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  wish  among  captains  for  an 
early  test  of  experiments,  and  this  has 
meant  an  added  amount  of  summer 
practice.  Such  a  step  is  certainly  un- 
desirable, because  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  feature  is  becoming  exagger- 
ated and  will  sooner  or  later  be  cur- 
tailed, if  not  entirely  dispensed  with. 
What  the  summer's  practice  may  have 
developed  this  year  it  is  hard  to  tell,  as 
where  anything  like  practice  games 
were  played  the  contests  were  secret, 
and  nothing  has  been  made  public  as 
to  the  results  of  experimental  plays. 

The  second  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  new  rules  has  been  to  increase  the 
demand  for  kicking  material.  All  the 
teams  are  evidently  bent  upon  develop- 
ing a  number  of  kickers.  While  this 
is  a  good  thing,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  kicker  was  not 
just  as  necessary  and  fully  as  valuable 
to  a  team  in  former  years  as  he  will  be 
in  1894.  A  team  that  played  the  game 
properly  in  1892  or  1893  must  have  had 
a  good  punter,  and  although  the  weak- 
ness of  many  teams  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  big  teams  were  always  pro- 
vided with  a  fairly  good  representation 


of  the  kicking  school.  If  to  be  a  good 
punter  meant  to  be  a  good  drop  kicker 
as  well,  there  would  be  more  reason  for 
this  increased  demand  ;  but  the  work 
of  drop  kicking  and  punting  requires 
qualities  which,  while  they  may,  cer- 
tainly do  not  always  co-exist  in  the 
same  individual. 

To  judge  from  the  early  indications, 
of  the  season,  the  result  of  the  new 
rules,  on  the  whole,  will  be  to  make  the 
play  more  what  could  be  called  an  all- 
round  play  ;  that  is,  the  team  will  have- 
to  be  good  both  at  the  running  game 
and  the  kicking  game.  No  team  can 
depend  upon  an  individual  ;  no  team 
can  discard  systematic  practice  for 
individual  improvement  and  concerted 
team  action  ;  and,  finally,  no  team  can 
make  a  study  of  the  offensive  game 
only,  or  defensive  game  only,  because 
the  ball  will  change  hands  more  fre- 
quently, and  its  possession  will  not  be 
so  valuable  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
With  the  increased  penalty  for  fouls, 
these  offenses  should  diminish.  If  this 
proves  to  be  the  case  it  will  afford  the 
strategic  captain,  when  acting  upon 
the  offensive,  that  is,  when  in  possession 
of  the  ball,  an  opportunity  for  more  free- 
dom in  the  execution  of  his  special 
plays.  There  may  be  less  fair  catches 
than  formerly,  but  those  fair  catches 
will  be  more  protected,  so  that  if  an 
individual  wishes  to  heel  the  ball  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  it 
with  perfect  freedom  from  molesta- 
tion. 

The  four  most  prominent  teams  of 
1894,  judged  upon  the  showing  made  in 
1893,  will  be  Princeton,  Harvard,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Yale.  Last 
month's  Outing  gave  a  summary  of  the 
games  of  last  season,  and  by  reference 
to  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four 
teams  mentioned  above  were  easily 
foremost  both  in  records  and  in  form. 
Princeton  won  the  championship  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  by  defeating 
Yale  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Yale  de- 
feated Harvard  in  the  annual  match  at 
Springfield.  Harvard  defeated  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  a  match  game 
at  Cambridge    on   Thanksgiving   Day. 
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All  of  these  four  teams  were  considered 
-stronger  than  any  of  the  other  teams 
"with  whom  they  contested,  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  all  were  past-masters  as 
far  as  the  science  of  the  play  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  looking,  therefore,  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  season,  one  must 
consider  what  men,  of  those  who  did  so 
well  last  year,  each  of  these  teams  will 
take  into  the  field,  and  also  how  the 
men  are  likely  to  be  handled,  and  what 
new  recruits  will  be  added  to  their  num- 
bers. After  consideration  of  this  class, 
which  might  fairly  be  termed  the  first 
class  of  the  football  teams  in  the  coun- 
try, a  brief  summary  of  the  work  likely 
to  be  performed  by  the  other  teams  in 
the  field  is  in  order. 

Taking  up  Princeton  first,  as  winners 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Championship  and 
the  best  team  in  the  field  during  1893, 
one  finds  that  the  only  men  they  are 
likely  to  lose  will  be  King,  who  played 
as  quarter-back,  but  who  will  coach  the 
New  Jersey  team  this  season,  and  Blake, 
who  played  at  full-back,  but  who  has 
graduated.  There  is  a  possibility  also 
that  Balliet,  their  old  time  center-rush, 
may  not  be  seen  on  the  field  this  season  ; 
but  this  will  be  unfortunate,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  found  in  his 
old  place  when  the  season  is  well  ad- 
vanced. The  men,  therefore,  who  will 
make  up  the  team  are,  of  the  old  men  : 
the  two  tackles,  Lea  and  Holly  ;  the  two 
guards,  Wheeler  and  Taylor  ;  the  two 
ends,  Trenchard  and  Brown  ;  the  two 
half-backs,  Ward  and  Morse. 

Considering  these  men  individually, 
they  are  really  the  pick  of  one  of  the 
best  teams  that  Princeton  ever  had. 
Holly  has  grown  stronger  and  heavier 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  is  several 
times  the  player  that  he  was  in  his  first 
year.  He  is  very  active  for  a  heavy 
man,  knows  the  game  thoroughly,  and 
•can  be  relied  upon  in  an  emergency. 
Lea  is  rather  more  dashing,  and  with 
that  quality  he  has  the  inevitable  hard 
luck  of  being  occasionally  laid  up,  al- 
though last  season,  in  spite  of  severe 
bruises,  he  went  through  in  fairly 
good  condition.  The  year  before  he 
was  not  fit  physically,  at  times,  to 
perform  his  best  work.  He  is  fairly 
to  be  classed,  when  in  good  condition, 
•as  the  best  tackle  on  the  field,  although 
Holly  is  a  close  match  for  him  in 
hard-fought  games. 


Of  the  guards,  Wheeler  is  a  veteran, 
but  he  has  got  his  growth  ;  while  Tay- 
lor, his  partner,  was  growing  stronger 
every  day  last  season,  and  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult man  to  handle  this  year.  They 
are  both  exceptionally  active  men,  good 
at  close  interference,  and  strong  in 
meeting  small  wedges. 

Upon  the  ends,  Captain  Trenchard  can 
easily  hold  his  own  with  any  end  in  the 
country,  both  in  judgment  and  activity. 
He  comes  down  the  field  fast  and  hard, 
breaks  up  interference  well,  and  tackles 
strong  and  low.  Brown,  who  played  the 
other  end,  is  not  at  all  a  new  man  at  the 
game  and  showed  good  head  work  last 
year.  He  has  not  had  the  amount  of  'Var- 
sity experience  that  the  other  men  have 
enjoyed,  but  with  another  year  added 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  that. 
Should  Balliet  finally  decide  to  play  at 
center,  the  trio  will  be  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable, for  Balliet  is  the  veteran  of 
all  the  center  men  of  the  country  to- 
day. Although  not  as  heavy  as  the  men 
used  by  other  teams,  he  is  mature, 
well-muscled  and  a  careful,  conscien- 
tious worker.  Should  he  not  fill  the 
place,  Crowdis  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
candidates.  He  played  last  season  in 
some  of  the  minor  games,  and  is  a  strap- 
ping big  fellow,  with  plenty  of  pluck  and 
willingness  to  learn.  Of  course,  Prince- 
ton would  miss  the  experience  of  Balliet 
if  it  became  necessary  to  educate  a  new 
man  for  the  place.  Riggs  is  also  a  likely 
man  for  center. 

Ward  and  Morse,  the  two  half-backs, 
are  a  well-matched  pair,  Morse  being 
the  more  compactly  built  and  capable 
of  an  indefinite  amount  of  plunging 
work,  while  Ward  is  quicker  in  the  open. 
Both  are  first-class  ground  gainers  be- 
hind close  interference,  and  both  fall 
well  forward  when  coming  down. 

Morse  is  likely  to  be  selected  for  the 
vacant  place  left  by  King,  but  Nelson 
Poe  is  a  prominent  candidate.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  the  Poes  are  foot- 
ball players,  and  that  this  one  has  had 
former  experience  as  quarter.  He  is 
quick  and  active,  and  has  his  wits  about 
him  in  an  emergency.  Trenchard  him- 
self is  a  good  quarter  and  may  try  it. 
Among  the  other  men  who  will  prob- 
ably try  for  a  place  are  Hoagland,  Neill 
and  Reynolds,  all  of  whom  have  their 
reputation  to  make.  For  full-back  Burt, 
who  was  a  substitute  last  year,  is  likely^ 
to  come  up  well,  and  Edwards  of  '96  is 
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one  of  the  best  kickers.  McCormick, 
Tyler  and  Rosengarten  may  try  this 
place  as  well  as  half-back.  McCormick 
is  best  spoken  of,  and  has  the  making 
of  a  first-class  half  or  running  full-back. 

As  for  new  material  for  half-back, 
there  are  the  two  Derrs,  who  played  the 
positions  in  Lawrenceville,  as  also 
Voorhes  and  Hager.  The  latter  will  be 
more  likely  to  try  for  full-back.  McCor- 
mick is,  however,  as  promising  as  any 
for  half.  Among  the  half-backs,  Reit- 
er  is  also  a  man  likely  to  be  tried.  In  the 
line  Riggs  will  work  with  Crowdis  as 
guard  or  center,  as  will  also  Rhodes  and 
Williams.  Mougey  is  also  spoken  of  as 
a  prominent  man  for  the  middle  of  the 
line.  Rhodes  was  substitute  guard  last 
year  and  is  a  strong  player.  Should 
anything  happen  to  the  tackles  Church 
will  be  on  hand,  while  Thompson,  who 
played  last  season,  as  well  as  Johnson 
and  Cochran,  will  fill  up  the  substitutes 
for  the  ends. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  writing  to  say 
what  other  new  men  may  appear,  but  the 
above  certainly  shows  a  very  strong 
field  of  candidates  for  the  selection  of  a 
first-class  team,  and  naturally  Prince- 
ton's men  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  season.  A  number  of  these  can- 
didates have  been  practicing  at  Quogue, 
and  the  summer  work  has  dove-tailed 
into  an  early  return  to  college,  with  the 
men  all  in  fairly  good  shape  to  begin 
the  season's  practice. 

The  same  old  question  that  has  been 
agitating  football  men  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily answered,  is,  will  Harvard 
play  with  Princeton  ?  Everyone  is  anx- 
ious to  see  a  match  between  the  two  old 
rivals  again,  and  with  every  recurring 
season  there  come  rumors  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made.  But  since  the 
violent  quarrel  between  the  two  several 
years  ago,  these  rumors  have  never  re- 
sulted in  anything  but  failure.  It  was 
said,  previous  to  last  year,  that  Harvard 
and  Princeton  would  never  come  to- 
gether until  one  or  the  other  had  de- 
feated Yale,  and  this  seemed  true  ;  but 
Princeton  having  defeated  Yale  last 
season  breaks  that  record,  so  that  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  story  the  two 
should  meet  this  year.  At  this  writing 
the  meeting  looks  as  unlikely  as  ever. 

The  Harvard  team  will,  probably,  have 
nearly  the  same  men  to  draw  upon  as 
they  had  last  year,  with  the  exception 


of  Lewis  center,  Stephenson  end,  and 
Newell  tackle.  Lewis  was  as  old  a 
player  as  Balliet,  and  a  very  tower  of 
strength  in  the  center  of  the  Harvard 
line.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 
Mackie  and  Acton  are  both  experienced 
guards,  the  former  having  shown  the 
greatest  kind  of  improvement,  although 
his  mate,  Acton,  developed  much  faster 
last  season  than  he  ever  has  before,  and 
before  the  final  games  was  close  up  to 
Mackie.  Waters,  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable,  may  take  another  try  at  his 
old  position  of  guard. 

Newell's  loss  at  tackle  will  be  as 
greatly  felt  as  Lewis's  at  center,  for  he, 
too,  was  a  veteran  upon  whom  Harvard 
had  relied  for  years,  and  it  was  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  man  through  at 
that  side  of  the  line.  Manahan  played 
last  year  for  the  first  time  on  the 
'Varsity.  He  is  a  man  who  is  making 
weight  fast,  and  needs  hard  work  to 
keep  him  in  condition.  His  experience 
of  last  year  will  be  a  valuable  one,  and 
he  will  make  the  most  of  it.  There  are 
others  who  will  struggle  hard  for  his 
place,  as  well  as  the  one  left  vacant  by 
Newell.  Among  these  Connor  and  Hal- 
lowell  are,  probably,  most  prominent. 

On  the  ends,  Captain  Emmons  is  a 
safe,  strong  player,  with  a  reckless  dash 
when  going  into  interference  which  one 
cannot  help  but  admire,  although  it  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  many  a  severe 
bruise.  As  a  captain  his  responsibility 
will  undoubtedly  worry  him  for  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  for  we  seldom 
have  seen  any  captain  who  can  play  his 
game  and  handle  his  men  at  the  same 
time.  No  matter  how  strong  a  player 
he  is,  the  mental  strain  affects  his  play. 
Brewer's  brother  also  plays  a  strong 
end,  as  do  Richardson  and  Hartwell. 
Stephenson,  on  the  other  end,  was  a 
freshman  last  year,  and  a  very  promis- 
ing one,  both  in  his  build  and  his  style 
of  play,  who  should  have  developed  into 
a  good  man  this  season.  He  is  having 
a  try  behind  the  line  as  well. 

Behind  the  center  Beale  and  Fairchild, 
with  Wrenn,  Foster  and  Borden  will 
make  it  close  running  for  anybody  to 
secure  the  position  of  quarter.  Wrenn 
is  cool  enough  to  look  like  a  good  choice. 
For  the  half -backs  it  seems  not  yet  to 
have  been  decided  whether  Waters  will 
take  another  year  at  it  or  not.  If  he 
does  we  shall  see  some  very  strong 
work  performed  by  him,  for  all  through 
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the  latter  part  of  last  season  he  was 
handicapped  by  a  twisted  knee,  and 
could  not  put  up  his  game. 

Wrightington,  who  played  with  him, 
and  Gouterman  are  the  most  promising 
of  the  other  men,  although  there  are 
reports  of  Manning,  of  Andover,  and 
Brown,  of  the  Newton  High,  as  very' 
likely  men.  Brewer,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  best  full-backs  on  the  field,  and  will 
probably  have  a  chance  to  display  more 
of  his  marvelous  running  this  season 
than  he  did  last  year,  as  his  open  run- 
ning is  stronger  than  his  work  in  the 
wedges  and  momentum  plays.  Gray, 
Hayes  and  Dunlop  will  relieve  him. 
Gould  and  Hallo  well  will  probably  try 
for  position  in  the  line,  and  Hartwell 
for  end.  Shaw,  '98,  and  Manahan  are 
well  spoken  of  for  guards,  as  well  as 
Wilson  and  Murchie. 

For  center,  Winslow,  of  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  who  was  used  sev- 
eral times  as  substitute  when  needed  in 
practice  games,  will  make  a  strong  try 
and  have  a  good  chance  for  the  place. 
Hogue,  a  big  Hopkinson  man,  may  also 
be  tried  at  center,  but  Shaw  is  rather 
the  more  likely. 

Many  of  these  men  were  taken,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  up  near  New 
Castle  for  light  work,  and  before  the 
men  separated  several  plays  were  tried 
under  the  direction  of  the  coaches. 

Pennsylvania  loses  several  men  in  the 
forward  line,  but  only  one  man,  namely, 
Vail,  behind  it,  so  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  handicapped  by  having  to 
make  full-backs  and  half-backs — one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  for  coaches  to 
do  on  short  notice.  Wharton,  Upton 
and  Woodruff  will  still  be  in  the  line, 
and  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  places 
will  be  numerous.  Many  of  these 
played  last  season  in  several  of  the 
games,  and  were  close  rivals  of  the 
regular  men.  Wagonhurst,  Off  and 
Newton  will  probably  be  heard  from. 
Rosengarten  can  play  end  in  good 
shape  if  necessary.  Pennsylvania  did 
not  rely  as  much  as  several  of  the  other 
large  teams  upon  the  individual  strength 
of  her  forward  line  last  year,  although 
such  men  as  Reese  and  Mackay  were 
first-class  and  as  strong  as  any  men  they 
were  likely  to  meet. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
play,  however,  lay  in  the  development 
of  a  good  system  of  interference,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whv  this  should  not 


be  continued  with  the  same  men  be- 
hind the  line  and  a  good  nucleus  of  the 
old  men  in  it.  On  the  scrub  team  of 
last  year  Schoenhut,  the  Dicksons, 
Minds,  Treixler,  Bull  and  Aiken  are 
well  spoken  of  ;  and  there  are  several 
men  on  class  teams,  among  them  Bald- 
ing, Roberts,  Parry,  Webster,  Sears, 
Worth,  Lucas,  Storm  and  Wagoner,  who 
are  commented  upon  as  likely  to  try 
for  the  'Varsity.  Behind  the  line  is  the 
place  where  Pennsylvania  is  especially 
strong,  and  there  no  stronger  array  can 
be  shown  by  any  of  the  colleges  than 
Knipe,  Brooke,  Osgood,  Gelbert  and 
Williams,  the  latter  for  quarter. 

Brooke  is  probably  the  longest  pun- 
ter, and,  in  fact,  the  best  kicking  full- 
back of  those  on  all  the  big  teams,  while 
Knipe,  Osgood  and  Gelbert  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  a  running  game.  New- 
ton, Thomas  and  Roberts  are  also  likely 
to  be  tried  for  positions  behind  the  line, 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  loss  of 
one  or  two  men  should  handicap  the 
Pennsylvania  team. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
through  Captain  Knipe  and  Coach 
Woodruff,  put  the  most  promising 
candidates  for  the  team  at  Broadwater, 
Va.,  for  summer  work.  The  graduates 
are  promising  to  do  more  coaching  this 
year  which  will  aid  the  other  coaches 
greatly  in  developing  the  men. 

The  Yale  team  will  lose  no  one  from 
the  eleven  of  1893,  unless  it  be  Arm- 
strong, whose  duties  as  captain  of  the 
crew  will  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
give  much  attention  to  football  during 
the  fall  season.  Of  last  years'  men  there 
will,  therefore,  be  Hinkey  and  Green- 
way  on  the  ends,  Beard  and  Murphy 
tackles,  Hickok  and  McCrea  guards,  and 
Stillman  center.  This  line  proved  last 
season  to  be  just  about  equal  to  the 
Harvard  line,  but  not  as  strong  as  the 
Princeton  line.  For  this  reason  it  is 
probable  that  Captain  Hinkey  will 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  either 
bringing  up  the  veterans  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection,  or  replacing  some 
of  them  with  new  men,  whose  experi- 
ence may  be  less  but  whose  enthusiasm 
may,  perhaps,  be  greatei.  There  has 
long  been  a  prejudice  against  veteran 
crews,  and  this  prejudice  is  now  spread- 
ing to  football  teams. 

Behind  the  line  last  year  were  Adee, 
quarter  ;  Thorne  and  Armstrong,  half- 
backs, and   Butterworth   full-back.     Of 
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these,  Armstrong  is  likely  to  be  the 
only  one  lost — for  the  reason  mentioned. 

In  considering  the  team  individually, 
the  ends,  Hinkey  and  Greenway,  are 
strong,  and  both  should  be  as  good  if 
not  better  than  last  year.  Hinkey  has 
had  one  year  of  captaincy,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility ought  not  to  prey  upon  him 
so  much  the  second  year.  Murphy  and 
Beard  as  tackles  are  not  as  strong  as 
Lea  and  Holly,  but  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  play  against  these  men, 
and  ought  to  have  learned  some  lessons. 
Murphy  looked  a  little  fine  before  the 
end  of  last  season,  and  with  better  care 
in  that  respect  ought  to  be  stronger  at 
the  end  of  this  season.  Hickok  has  had 
plenty  of  experience  and  ought,  with 
his  added  maturity,  to  put  up  a  wonder- 
ful game  this  year.  McCrea  and  Still- 
man  will  both  have  to  work  hard  for 
their  places  against  Brown,  Cross  and 
others  who  are  likely  to  try  for  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line.  Thome's  dashing  play 
of  last  season,  tempered  with  the  added 
experience  of  another  year,  should  make 
him  a  hard  man  to  stop.  Butterworth 
is  as  good  a  combination  of  line  breaker 
and  kicker  as  can  be  found.  Adee  is  a 
very  steady,  reliable  quarter,  but  needs 
to  increase  his  speed  in  getting  into  the 
interference.  Morris  or  Finke  will  sub- 
stitute for  him  in  case  of  accident. 

For  new  candidates  behind  the  line 
there  are  Finke  and  Jerrems,  of  last 
year's  Freshmen  team,  and  Redington, 
of  the  law  school.  De  Witt,  who  played 
with  Thorne  on  the  Freshmen  team  two 
years  ago,  is  another  promising  man 
for  half-back,  and  perhaps  has  the  best 
chance  of  making  the  position.  Mills 
is  spoken  of  as  a  good  kicker,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  tried,  as  will  Marks 
and  Pond.  In  the  line  for  center  and 
guard,  Brown  and  Cross,  mentioned 
above,  are  both  members  of  the  athletic 
team,  Brown  being  the  man  who  went 
with  Hickok  across  the  water. 

For  tackles  there  are  Judd  and  Chad- 
wick,  two  strong  and  well-built  men, 
as  well  as  Murray,  a  new  heavy  weight 
of  promise.  There  are  also  brothers  of 
Hickok  and  McCrea  at  work,  who  may 
develop  into  rivals  of  their  elders.  Cap- 
tain Hinkey's  brother  is  likely  to  try 
for  substitute  end,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly put  up  a  good  game,  as  will  his 
freshman  companion  of  last  year,  Bass. 

The  new  men  of  the  team  have  been 
putting  in   some   practice   at    Travers 


Island,  and  have  started  in  work  at 
New  Haven. 

From  the  above  brief  description  of 
the  material  on  the  four  principal  teams, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  them  can 
cry  out  that  there  is  not  enough  in  the 
way  of  candidates  from  which  to  make 
the  team.  There  are  certainly  plenty 
of  men,  and  for  the  most  part,  men  not 
absolutely  green  to  the  game. 

At  this  writing  certain  teams  seem  to 
have  the  advantage  in  certain  points, 
but  no  one  of  them  has  it  all.  Prince- 
ton has  unquestionably  the  stronger  line, 
and  is  likely  to  have  throughout  the 
season.  Probabty  the  best  material  back 
of  the  line  is  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Yale  has  a  little  advantage  in 
ends,  and  Harvard  has  the  lead  in 
coaches,  and  wealth  of  material. 

In  thus  looking  over  the  field  it  is  in- 
teresting to  study  the  different  styles  of 
play  likely  to  be  developed  at  the  vari- 
ous universities,  and  upon  which  much 
of  the  final  result  will  depend. 

In  the  development  of  new  and  start- 
ling tactics,  Harvard  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  should  surpass 
both  Princeton  and  Yale.  Harvard's 
flying  wedge  of  two  years  ago,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  flying  in- 
terference of  last  year,  were  only  indi- 
cations of  the  development  of  the  game 
shown  at  both  of  these  institutions. 

Princeton  and  Yale,  although  less 
willing  to  risk  much  on  experimental 
tactics,  work  steadily  along  the  old 
lines  and  perfect  the  performance  of 
each  man  with  more  care.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  effect  of  last  season  will 
be  to  bring  all  the  teams  nearer  togeth- 
er in  point  of  tactics.  Harvard  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania  will  work 
over  toward  the  safer  side,  at  the  same 
time  by  no  means  giving  up  the  de- 
velopment of  new  plays,  while  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  will  try  for  more  venture- 
some plays. 

Of  the  teams  outside  these  four  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  which  will  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  football  world  this  sea- 
son, some  of  them  even  making  it  lively 
for  the  four  leaders.  Among  them  are 
Cornell,  Lehigh  and  the  teams  of  Am- 
herst, Dartmouth,  Williams,  Lafayette, 
Technology,  Tufts  and  others  who  have 
always  maintained  good  elevens.  The 
teams  of  Wesleyan  and  Trinity  are  also 
likely  to  put  up  a  good  game,  and  many 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  teams  and  the 
teams  of  the  South  are  in  first-class 
form.  Brown  has  taken  up  football, 
and  will  put  a  good  team  in  the  field. 
Among  the  athletic  clubs,  the  Crescent, 
Orange,  and  the  Boston  and  Chicago 
athletic  clubs  are  all  to  have  teams 
which  will  give  the  best  of  the  college 
teams  good  practice.  The  Middle  West, 
with  Purdue,  Ann  Arbor,  Northwestern 
and  others,  have  now  a  football  strength 
of  their  own.  On  the  Coast  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Stanford,  and  the 
athletic  clubs  Olympic,  Multnomah,  and 
the  Seattle  Club,  promise  a  good  season. 

Cornell  has  started  in  in  serious  earn- 
est this  year  to  retrieve  her  rather  fallen 
football  fortune  of  last  season.  In  Mar- 
shall Newell,  of  Harvard,  they  have  se- 
cured an  admirable  coach,  and  one  who 
will  put  them  in  good  form  once  more. 
Two  years  ago  they  were  strong  enough 
to  hold  Harvard  at  Springfield,  and 
nearly  defeat  her,  but  they  seemed  to 
lose  all  their  skill  last  year. 

Lehigh  promises  almost  fully  as  good 
a  team  as  that  of  last  year,  and  will 
have  Graves  and  possibly  Heffelfinger 
as  coaches.  This  team  will  play  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Annapolis  and  West  Point, 
and  will  wind  up  the  season  with  Cornell 
at  Ithaca,  which  should  be  a  match  well 
worth  seeing. 

Wesleyan,  under  Captain  Pomeroy, 
will  be  coached  by  former  graduates, 
and  will  probably  play  their  final  game 
Thanksgiving  Day  with  Union  at  Al- 


bany, after  meeting  such  teams  as  Am- 
herst, Dartmouth  and  Trinity. 

Dartmouth,  under  Captain  Little,  will 
play  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst  and  others, 
and  will  probably  make  a  Western  trip 
about  Thanksgiving  Day  and  play  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club. 

Williams  will  be  coached  by  Garfield, 
formerly  captain,  and  Joe  Upton,  of 
Harvard.  They  have  dates  with  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Cornell,  besides  their 
regular  championship  games. 

Brown,  under  Captain  Hopkins,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  football  there, 
will  be  coached  by  Norton,  a  former 
Dartmouth  man,  who  was  afterward 
at  Yale.  Their  dates  include  games 
with  Harvard,  Yale,  Orange,  and  there 
is  likelihood  of  a  final  game  being  ar- 
ranged with  Dartmouth. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are 
likely  to  find  this  November  crowded 
with  matches  of  the  most  interesting 
description  ;  and  as  by  that  time  all 
the  teams  will  have  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited their  tactics  under  the  new 
rules,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  real  merit  of  the  altera- 
tions. Already  there  are  many  clever 
plays  developed  from  the  altered  con- 
ditions, and  the  actual  kick  at  all  "  free 
kicks  "  has  brought  in  a  new  element, 
although  the  wedge  plays  still  hold  a 
most  prominent  place.  The  lesser 
teams  are  making  more  points  against 
the  cracks  than  ever  before,  which  seems 
to  be  an  encouraging  feature. 


NOTE.— See  editorial  discussion  in  Record  Department. 

FOOTBALL    IN     '94. 

BY    LORIN    F.    DELAND. 


HE  football 
season  of  '94 
will  be  re- 
membered as 
the  year 
which  inaug- 
urat ed  the 
new  system  of 
rules.  Although 
it  is  still  too  early 
to  form  conclu- 
sions as  to  their 
value,  it  is  never- 
theless possible  to  gain  some  lessons 
from   the   few  games    which    have    al- 


ready   been     played,     and     to     divine 
changes  which  are  likely  to  come. 

The  first  innovation  which  strikes  the 
spectator  at  a  game  is  the  abolition  of 
the  old  form  of  opening  play.  The 
rules  now  demand  an  actual  kick-off 
from  the  center  of  the  field,  with  a  fur- 
ther stipulation  that  the  ball  shall  be 
kicked  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards 
into  the  opponents'  territory,  unless 
stopped  by  opponents.  There  are  al- 
ready rumors  in  the  air  of  all  sorts  of 
eccentric  kicks  and  ingenious  tactics  in 
connection  with  this  opening  of  the 
game  ;  but   thus   far   nothing  new  has 
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been  exhibited,  and  the  rule  has  proved 
rather  a  disappointment  than  otherwise. 
We  may  later  in  the  season  have  some 
interesting  features  in  connection  with 
the  kick-off  ;  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall,  for  otherwise  this  change 
in  the  rules  will  surely  prove  unsatis- 
factory to  many  spectators.  The  cer- 
tainty that  a  kick  must  be  made,  and 
the  very  prescribed  method  by  which  it 
must  be  made,  eliminate  much  of  the 
uncertainty  and  consequent  interest  as 
to  the  result.  The  spectators  are  pre- 
pared to  see  one  of  the  opponents  catch 
the  ball,  run  ten  or  fifteen  yards  before 
he  is  downed,  and  his  side  then  begin 
the  game  at  this  point.  The  exceptions 
to  this  result,  while  they  are  numerous, 
are  very  slight.  The  ball  may  be  muffed 
and  another  of  the  side  may  drop  upon 
it  ;  the  kick  may  be  low  or  fairly  high, 
or  the  ball  maybound  along  the  ground  ; 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  final  result  is 
about  the  same.  The  real  excitement 
does  not  begin  until  the  other  side 
puts  the  ball  down  for  the  initial  scrim- 
mage. 

One  other  result  of  this  change  in  the 
opening  play  bids  fair  to  cause  dissatis- 
faction. That  is  the  intentional  kicking 
of  the  ball  out  of  bounds  on  two  separate 
trials  in  order  that  the  kick-off  may  go 
to  the  opponents.  This  happened  in 
several  of  the  early  games,  and  in  each 
case  the  comments  of  the  spectators  and 
the  press  evidenced  dissatisfaction  at 
such  a  development  of  the  play. 

The  other  changes  which  the  specta- 
tor notices  as  the  game  proceeds  are  not 
so  favorably  received  as  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  when  the  rules  are  more 
fully  understood.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  rules  will  become  familiar, 
and  many  of  them  must  be  appreciated 
by  every  lover  of  the  game.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  some  of 
the  changes  not  only  fail  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, but  are  actually  subversive  of 
the  very  interests  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  protect.  For  example,  the 
rule  framed  to  protect  the  person  of  the 
player  making  a  fair  catch  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  a  direct  menace  to  his 
safety.  The  rule  provides  that  he  must 
signify  his  intention  to  make  the  catch 
by  holding  up  his  hand  when  running 
for  the  ball,  but  as  another  rule  reduces 
the  value  of  the  fair  catch  by  stipulating 
the  method  of  play  which  shall  follow 


thereafter,  the  making  of  fair  catches  is 
no  longer  considered  desirable.  The 
men  are  accordingly  instructed  on  many 
teams  not  to  try  for  a  fair  catch,  and  the 
fair  catch  bids  fair  to  fall  into  obscurity 
this  season.  The  introduction  of  the 
"  protecting  "  rule,  however,  in  the  minds 
of  many  critics,  operates  to  rob  the 
player  of  even  the  little  protection  which 
he  had  under  the  old  rules  when  catch- 
ing a  punt,  since  then  he  was  at  least 
protected  by  the  very  fact  that  his  in- 
tention was  unknown  to  the  opponents. 
If  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  after 
making  a  fair  catch  the  five-yard  penalty 
was  invariably  enforced.  The  result 
was  a  tacit  assumption  that  a  fair  catch 
was  to  be  attempted,  and  his  person  was 
protected  until  he  started  to  run  with 
the  ball.  But  under  the  new  rules,  the 
fair  catch  being  undesirable,  he  loses  all 
protection  by  the  failure  to  hold  up  his 
hand. 

The  introduction  of  a  third  official  is 
already  proving  a  popular  feature. 
It  doubtless  materially  assists  the  ref- 
eree and  umpire,  and  aids  them  to 
a  more  complete  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  alteration  in  the  playing 
time  is  a  matter  which  more  im- 
mediately affects  the  players  than  the 
spectators,  and  has  not  yet  been  tested 
by  the  only  test  which  can  properly  be 
considered,  namely  :  its  effect  in  the 
important  games. 

The  alterations  in  the  penalty  rules, 
which  double  the  penalty  for  fouls  and 
violations  from  five  to  ten  yards,  is 
doubtless  giving  the  captains  some  very 
anxious  moments.  The  players  are  not 
yet  alive  to  the  full  significance  of  this 
rule,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
an  entire  season  of  play  must  elapse 
before  the  importance  of  the  subject  is 
fully  apprehended.  As  yet  there  is  no 
diminution  whatever  in  the  amount  of 
off-side  play  and  holding,  and  many 
captains  will  "  read  the  riot  act "  before 
the  season  is  over  for  the  ground  lost 
under  this  change  in  the  rules.  Pre- 
vailing opinion  certainly  favors  the 
increase  of  penalties,  but  only  experi- 
ence can  demonstrate  whether  the 
punishment  fits  the  crime  or  has  been 
made  too  excessive  to  be  popular. 

The  rule  limiting  delays  to  three 
minutes  is  already  in  great  favor,  and 
equally  popular  must  soon  be  the  pro- 
vision that  only  one  official  represent- 
ative for  each  side  shall  come  upon  the 
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field  of  play  in  case  of  an  accident  to  a 
player.  We  shall  be  spared  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  great  crowd  of  trainers, 
rubbers,  substitutes  and  camp-followers 
on  the  field  during  the  progress  of  a 
game,  with  all  its  attendant  suggestions 
to  the  mind  of  the  timid  spectator. 

The  rule  preventing  momentum  - 
mass  plays  is  a  failure.  It  is  operating 
exactly  as  Outing  prophesied  it  would 
do.  Any  captain  can  have  momentum- 
mass  plays  as  effectively  as  if  the  rule 
had  never  been  changed.  With  three 
men  rightly  assigned  and  properly  in- 
structed all  needed  power  can  be  gener- 
ated within  the  five-yard  limit. 

Another  point  has  come  up,  however, 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  probably 
did  not  foresee.  Some  difficulty  may 
yet  arise,  through  the  rulings  of  a  strict 
umpire,  over  the  workings  of  this  rule 
in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the 
more  simple  and  familiar  plays.  It  often 
happens,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment and  with  a  desire  to  infuse  dash 
into  the  play,  that  several  players  are 
fairly  started  in  motion  before  the  ball 
is  snapped.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  umpires  will  inflict  the  ten-yard  pen- 
alty for  violations  of  this  nature.  As  to 
the  use  of  momentum,  when  employed 
on  the  "battering  ram"  principle,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  form  of  play 
will  now  take  its  place  as  a  possible,  but 
not  over-favored  or  important,  method 
of  attack.  Like  the  revolving  wedge, 
it  will  be  in  the  inventory  of  many  of 
the  teams  for  occasional  use  when  other 
and  more  valued  plays  prove  ineffect- 
ual. As  the  use  of  momentum  in  a 
scrimmage  play  demands,  however,  a 
very  strong  and  unyielding  trio  in 
the  center  of  the  line,  its  successful 
employment  will  not  be  possible  to 
every  team. 

We  shall  probably  hear  very  little  of 
the  rule  which  legislates  against  the  pil- 
ing-up  of  men  upon  the  runner  when  he 
has  been  downed.  In  the  insertion  of 
this  rule  the  committee  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  prevailing  public 
clamor  rather  than  by  its  own  good 
judgment.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a  rule  could  be  put  in  reg- 
ular and  constant  operation  during 
an  important  game  without  raising  a 
storm  of  indignation  against  the  official 


who  might  impose  its  fifteen-yard  pen- 
alty. The  rule  will,  however,  have 
served  a  purpose  if  it  remains  in  force 
without  being  used,  for  it  will  at  least 
always  be  available  to  an  umpire  in  case 
of  flagrant  violations  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  fair  play. 

Another  alteration  which  bids  fair  to 
occasion  some  later  disputes  and  fault- 
findings is  that  change  in  the  rule  which 
provides  that  whenever  a  side  has  tried 
a  drop-kick  at  goal  upon  the  first  down 
inside  of  the  twenty-five  yard  line,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  touch-back,  the 
line  of  kick-out  shall  be  the  ten-yard 
line  instead  of  the  twenty-five  yard 
line  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Stagg  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  somewhat  un- 
usual method  of  operations  which  is 
possible  under  this  rule.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  will  be  wise  to  main- 
tain a  rule  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, would  bear  hard  upon  the  team 
defending  its  goal.  Under  the  handi- 
cap of  a  strong  adverse  wind  the  de- 
fenders of  the  goal  could  not  gain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  ground  on  the 
kick-out  to  prevent  their  opponents  from 
again  trying  a  drop  kick  at  goal  on  the 
very  next  play.  A  continuation  of  this 
policy  would  result  in  a  succession  of 
attempts  at  goal  from  the  field  inside 
the  twenty-five  yard  line,  followed  by  a 
kick-out  if  the  attempt  was  a  failure, 
and  an  immediate  second  attempt  by 
the  same  side,  either  on  its  first  play 
or  after  one  or  two  short,  sharp  rushes 
to  bring  the  ball  inside  the  twenty-five 
yard  line. 

Taking  the  new  rules  as  a  whole,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  exactly  their 
probable  workings  were  foretold  in  the 
"  Records  "  of  Outing  of  last  winter. 
The  apprehension  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  abolition  of  the  old  "  opening  "  plays 
and  the  certainty  that  momentum-mass 
plays  would  continue  to  be  used,  were 
both  prophesied  in  these  columns,  and 
the  prophecies  are,  so  far,  verified  by 
experience. 

It  is  really  too  early  to  form  any  ex- 
act estimate  of  the  final  development  to 
which  the  four  leading  teams  will  at- 
tain. Another  week  or  ten  days  will 
probably  furnish  valuable  data  from 
which  the  more  anxious  enthusiasts  can 
derive  food  for  their  hopes  or  fears. 


NOTE.— See  editorial  discussion  in  Record  Department. 
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SAIL  whitening  in 
the  sun,  spars  cut 
gray  against  the 
far  sky  beyond 
the  river  bend, 
and  the  settle- 
j  ment  of  James- 
town astir  with 
excitement.  So 
much  running 
hither  and  thith- 
er usually  be- 
tokened an  In- 
dian outbreak 
and  the  muster- 
ing necessary  to  quell  it  ;  but  to-day 
only  a  few  muskets  are  visible,  and  the 
people,  particularly  the  younger  men, 
are  in  festive  attire.    There  were  laugh- 


ter and  jests,  with  now  and  then  hushed 
silences  as  the  sail  grew  whiter  and  the 
thread-like  spars  expanded  and  dark- 
ened against  the  blue  ;  for  what  news  of 
joy  or  grief  might  not  the  incoming  ship 
bring  of  former  home  and  friends  ! 

For  weeks  that  vessel  had  ploughed 
its  way  westward.  Storms  had  rocked 
it  in  their  fury  ;  favoring  winds  fanned 
it  forward  ;  cloudy  mornings  waned  to 
golden  noontides,  and  winey  sunsets 
turned  the  waves  to  glory.  And  then,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  out  of  the  bosom  ot 
the  ocean,  had  arisen  a  something,  elu- 
sive and  filmy  as  an  azure  cloud  ;  and  the 
blue  had  deepened  to  violet,  the  violet 
burnt  to  gold,  the  gold  given  way  to 
green,  and  so  at  last  the  land  was 
reached. 
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It  was  a  strange  freight  that  vessel 
bore    up   the   placid  river,  a  cargo   of 
young  women  gathered  from  the  shops 
and  farms  and  crowded  homes  of  Eng- 
land, and  sent  out  by  the  "  London  Com- 
pany "   as   wives   for   such   among  the 
bachelor   settlers   as   should  choose  to 
pay  their  ship  fare  in  tobacco.     Some 
of  these  women  were  sad  and  fright- 
ened, but  the  many  were  cheerful  and 
kindly,  flying  gladly  from  the  ills  they 
knew  and  hoping  for  a  better  future.    As 
the  vessel  moved  slowly  up  the  river, 
past  level  meadows 
and  headlands  tap- 
estried with   vines, 
the   women   sat   in 
the  shadow   of  the 
sails  and  speculated 
about  the  husbands 
they  were  likely  to 
get,  bantering  each 
other  as  to  accom- 
plishments and  per- 
sonal charms. 

"  Jane,  forget  not 
to  wear  your  hood 
when  they  come  to 
inspect  us  ;  your 
head  be  so  red  they 
might  take  it  for  a 
dye  mop  and  pass 
you  by." 

"And  it  behooves 
you,  Mistress  Pa- 
tience, to  keep  your 
mouth  shut ;  when 
you  open  it  that 
way  it  has  the  look 
of  a  gaping  cave." 

"What1  I  like 
not,"  said  another 
woman,  "  is  that  we 
must  bide  by  the 
men  who  pay  for  us. 
I  shall  sorrow  to 
have  left  England 
if  a  cross-eyed 
man  choose  me." 

'An'  he  who  pays  my  passage  be  not 
tall  and  strong  and  handsome  I  shall 
make  plaint  to  the  Company,"  said  a 
merry  maid  who  was  like  to  have  no 
dearth  of  suitors.  "What  manner  of 
man  think  you  will  choose  you  ? "  she 
asked  of  one  of  her  companions  who, 
taking  no  part  in  the  talk,  leaned  against 
the  mast,  gazing  moodily  down  stream, 
as  though  she  fain  would  go  backward 
rather  than  forward. 


"An'  I  have  my  wish,  no  one  will  so 
much  as  look  at  me." 

The  girls  laughed  incredulously,  but 
the  captain,  seeing  her  flashing  eyes, 
said  tartly,  "  Well,  an'  you  show  your 
claws  like  that,  nobody  will  want  you." 
"Then,  in  truth,  I  shall  show  them." 
"I  pray  you  let  Mistress  West  be," 
said  the  merry  maid.  "  She  is  thinking, 
no  doubt,  of  the  handsome  cousin  who 
whispered  so  long  with  her  at  the  wharf 
in  London." 

The  remark  was  intended  to  provoke- 
a  retort,  the  speaker 
knowing  well  the 
girl's  tempestuous 
nature;  but  it  failed 
of  its  purpose,  for 
without  so  much  as 
a  toss  of  her  head 
Mistress  West  left 
the  group  and  found 
a  seat  in  the  stern, 
looking  still  down 
stream,  the  wild 
wish  in  her  heart 
rising  in  half  whis- 
pers to  her  lips. 
Half  an  hour  later 
the  captain  came 
again  upon  deck  ex- 
claiming cheerily  : 
"  Now  then,  Mis- 
tresses,  make  your- 
selves smart,  those 
of  you  who  would 
catch  the  best  hus- 
bands —  they  are 
waiting  yonder." 

Looking  where 
he  pointed  the 
women  beheld  their 
destination.  James- 
town with  its  rot- 
ting palisades  ;  its 
rows  of  quaint 
houses  stretching 
out  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  old  fort, 
its  new  brick  church  and  its  great 
storehouses,  with  its  neighboring  plan- 
tations and  fields,  its  gardens,  its  very 
streets  and  public  square  green  with  the 
weed  whose  narcotic  fumes  had  turned 
the  heads  of  the  staid  old  world.  James- 
town, the  goal  of  their  journey,  where 
new  ties  and  new  lives  awaited  them. 

The  breathless  hush  of  inspection  was 
followed  by  a  great  stir  ;  boxes  and  bags 
were  opened,  fresh  neckerchiefs,  bits  of 
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ribbon,  and,  in  some  instances,  new 
dresses  were  donned,  until  the  assembly 
presented  quite  a  holiday  appearance. 
In  all  that  throng  of  women,  only  the 
brown-eyed  girl  in  the  stern  made  no 
effort  to  beautify  herself. 

"  How  now  ?  "  cried  the  ship-master 
at  her  elbow  ;  "what  are  you  sulking 
here  for  ?  Why  not  make  yourself 
bright  and  smart  like  the  other  lasses  ? " 

"  It  were  scarce  seemly  to  decorate 
one's  self  for  a  funeral,"  she  answered, 
shortly. 

The  bearded  lips  were  puckered  into 
a  whistle  :  "  Egad  !  the  man  who  gets 
you  will  have  to  trim  your  claws  a  bit, 
my  fine  mistress,  or  you'll  make  your 
mark  on  him  oftener  than  is  pleasant." 

"Since  I  am  such  a  terror,  good 
Master  Long,  you  should  be  glad  that 
fate  called  not  you  to  do  the  trimming." 

"  Well  now,  an'  I  were  a  landsman  I 
know  not  but  what  the  job  might  please 
me  well.  You  are  pretty  enough  to 
make  a  man  forget  your  tempers,  and 

mayhap "      But   her    flashing   eyes 

warned  him  he  had  said  enough,  and, 
laughing,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
preparations  for  debarkment. 

The  ship  was  now  abreast  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  watchers  on  deck  saw 
plainly  the  people  who  had  gathered  to 
meet  them.  Instinctively  they  knew 
that  the  men  next  the  water's  edge  were 
the  marrying  men,  the  men  who  wanted 
wives,  and  hands  trembled  and  heart 
beats  quickened  as  the  whisper  went 
around.  Farther  away  the  women  who 
had  previously  come  to  the  colony,  so  few 
as  to  seem  out  of  place  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  men,  stood  in  scattered  groups 
with  their  husbands  and  children.  And 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  were  friend- 
ly Indians  in  paint  and  feathers,  giving 
to  the  whole  scene  a  wild,  almost  savage 
setting  which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  new  comers. 

Sails  were  reefed,  the  anchor  flashed 
a  moment  in  the  sun,  then  sank  out  of 
sight ;  a  dozen  hands  caught  the  hawser 
thrown  ashore,  and  the  vessel  lay  mo- 
tionless at  the  wharf.  A  great  shout 
went  up  from  the  men  along  the 
shore-line,  and  the  girl  in  the  stern 
shivered.  There  was  a  rush  for  the 
wharf  amonof  the  men,  as,  following  the 
ship-master's  lead,  the  strangers  came 
trooping  ashore  ;  some  gay  and  careless, 
some  gazing  boldly  and  curiously  about 
them,    some  decorously    self-possessed, 


and  yet  others  sad  or  awed  into  momen- 
tary silence  by  the  strangeness  of  their 
surroundings. 

Last  of  all  this  crowd  came  the  girl 
from  the  stern,  she  whom  they  called 
Mistress  West,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  her  crimson  hood 
drawn  over  her  brow,  her  eyes  full  of 
smoldering  fire.  Only  one  face  grew 
out  of  the  congregation  of  faces  about 
her  with  anything  like  distinctness — the 
dark,  handsome,  careless  face  of  a  man 
past  his  first  youth.  His  companions 
called  him  Percy  Lynn,  and  it  was  not 
hard  to  recognize  in  him  one  of  those 
profligate  gentlemen,  the  adventurous 
younger  sons  of  English  aristocrats,  with 
whom  John  Smith  had  had  such  trouble 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  His 
gaze  had  more  of  deference,  more  of 
sympathy  than  the  rude  scrutiny  of  the 
other  men,  and  several  times  during  the 
succeeding  hours  she  found  her  eyes 
caught  and  held  by  the  friendliness  of  his. 
Once  he  advanced  as  though  he  would 
speak  to  her,  but  with  a  sudden,  breath- 
less fear  she  made  her  escape  through 
the  crowd. 

There  was  an  address  of  welcome 
from  Governor  Yeardly,  a  short  re- 
sponse from  the  ship's  captain,  an  inter- 
change of  greetings  between  the  old 
and  the  new  settlers,  mutual  inspections, 
questions  and  answers,  and  a  dinner 
spread  picnic-wise  under  the  trees. 
Through  it  all  Lina  West  forced  herself 
to  be  calm,  gave  her  name  and  age  to 
the  recording  clerk,  answered  civilly 
the  questions  put  to  her  by  the  elderly 
woman  who  brought  her  dinner  and  sat 
by  her  on  the  grass  while  she  strove  to 
swallow  the  tempting  morsels.  But  the 
motion  of  the  sea  seem  to  sway  her  still ; 
her  pulses  throbbed  and  her  heart  beat 
with  a  sickening  sense  of  desolation. 

After  dinner  came  the  exciting  busi- 
ness of  the  day — the  choosing  of  wives 
from  among  the  ship's  company  by  the 
bachelor  settlers  and  the  payment  of 
their  passage  in  tobacco.  The  ware- 
houses were  opened,  the  scales  adjusted, 
and  as  each  man  chose  his  partner  he 
weighed  out  to  the  ship's  clerk  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  tobacco,  the  price  agreed 
on  for  her  transportation. 

There  were  jests  and  laughter,  a  little 
quarreling,  and  once  or  twice  when  two 
men  wanted  to  pay  the  passage  of  the 
same  damsel  the  Governor  had  to  inter- 
fere and  regulate  affairs.     But  on  the 
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whole,  things  went  very  smoothly.  The 
girl  with  the  big  mouth  remembered 
Jane's  injunction  and  kept  her  lips 
closed,  and  was  finally  chosen  by  a  stout, 
middle-aged  planter  ;  while  Jane,  with 
her  fiery  locks  stowed  snugly  away  be- 
neath a  gay  kerchief,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  a  pale,  young  carpenter,  whose 
meek  manner  promised  a  ready  victory 
to  her  domineering  temper. 

Among  the  maidens  there  was  a  cer- 
tain Ellie  Thorns,  who,  because  of  her 
name  and  her  immense  size,  the  girls 
had  called  the  "  Elephant."  There  was 
a  great  shout  of  merriment  when  Tuck 
Finley,  the  smallest  and  thinnest  man 
in  the  settlement,  a  veritable  Jack 
Sprat,  claimed  the  privilege  of  paying 
her  passage,  and  having  carefully 
weighed  out  his  produce,  led  his  simper- 
ing bride-elect  for  a  stroll  through  the 
town. 

"  Well,  friend,  I  think  you  should  have 
paid  double  for  your  share  of  the  cargo," 
said  one  man,  jocosely. 

"  Come,  Tuck,"  cried  the  carpenter, 
"  think  you  that  you  had  fair  weight  for 
your  price  ? " 

"  All  the  town  can  see  I  have  more 
for  the  worth  of  my  tobacco  than  you 
have  for  yours,"  answered  Tuck,  with  a 
disdainful  glance  at  Jane's  slim  figure. 

Thus  the  pairing  went  on  merrily 
enough;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  Lina, 
standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
slipped  away  and  sped  like  a  hunted 
deer  along  the  river  shore.  The  thought 
that  her  own  time  was  coming,  that  she 
could  not  much  longer  escape  the  notice 
of  these  noisy  men,  made  her  sick  at 
heart,  and  her  one  impulse  was  that  of 
flight.  That  part  of  the  ship's  luggage 
which  had  been  unloaded  was  piled  in 
careless  confusion  about  the  landing- 
place.  Among  the  rest  she  spied  her 
own  box  ;  it  spoke  to  her  of  home  and 
friends,  and  yet  for  a  moment  she  al- 
most hated  it  because  of  one  garment 
among  its  contents,  a  garment  which  in 
the  same  breath  she  loved  and  loathed 
— her  mother's  wedding  dress,  which, 
with  stinging  cruelty,  had  been  altered 
to  serve  her  on  a  like  occasion.  On  this 
snowy  muslin  she  had  always  gazed  ten- 
derly, touching  it  reverently,  holding  it 
as  sacred  because  of  the  dead  mother 
whose  love  she  had  never  known  ;  and 
the  use  of  it  at  her  own  loveless  nup- 
tials seemed  a  sacrilege.  With  these 
thoughts  crowding  upon  her  there  came 


anew  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  the 
terrible  dread  for  the  future  ;  the  In- 
dians filled  her  with  fear;  the  settlers, 
with  their  rough  ways  and  clothes,  were 
very  unlike  the  people  to  whom  she  was 
accustomed — everything  was  different; 
and  sinking  down  on  her  chest  she  let 
the  tears  fall  unchecked. 

"  Oh,  Silas,  Silas,"  she  whispered  over 
and  over,  "  I  would  I  had  stayed  with 
you  !  " 

She  hoped  that  her  flight  had  been 
unnoticed  in  the  confusion  before  the 
warehouse  ;  but  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  had 
watched  her  narrowly  from  the  moment 
she  had  stepped  ashore  and  followed  her 
companions,  her  head  erect  with  proud 
resentment,  her  hands  clutching  nerv- 
ously at  the  reticule  they  held  and  the 
heels  of  her  dainty  gaiters  striking  faint 
music  from  the  boards  of  the  wharf. 
Among  all  those  women,  where  many 
were  comely  even  to  beauty,  no  one 
seemed  to  Geoffrey  Dale  so  beautiful 
or  so  charming  as  the  slender  little 
maiden  in  her  close-fitting  gown  of  pal- 
est blue  and  her  coquettish  crimson 
hood.  During  the  speechmaking  and 
the  dinner  he  had  watched  her  silently 
from  a  distance,  reading  the  expressive 
face  like  an  open  book,  seeing  the  re- 
flections of  surprise,  wonder,  resent- 
ment, and  sorrow  chase  each  other 
across  her  countenance  like  lights  and 
shadows  upon  an  opening  flower.  And 
he  said  to  himself  :  "  Here,  surely,  is 
something  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
maidens,  something  of  finer  texture  and 
more  delicate  sensibilities." 

He  observed  her  with  growing  inter- 
est as  she  ran  along  the  river  shore, 
and  during  a  pause  occasioned  by  a 
shortage  in  one  of  the  men's  tobacco 
and  the  delay  necessary  to  make  it 
straight,  he  sought  out  bluff  Master 
Long  who,  seated  on  an  upturned  bar- 
rel, was  enjoying  the  scene  in  his  own 
dry  way. 

"  You  must  needs  know  more  of  these 
maidens  than  any  one  else,  since  they 
were  so  many  weeks  under  your  care," 
said  Geoffrey.  '•  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
tell  me  something  of  the  little  mistress  in 
the  red  hood  whom  you  see  sitting  yon- 
der by  the  landing — Lina  West,  I  think 
they  called  her." 

"  Why,  mate,"  said  the  old  man,  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  eyeing 
Geoffrey  dubiously,  "  she  is  the  prettiest 
wench  in  the  lot.    She  must  have  a  kind 
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heart  for  she  nursed  Mistress  Thorns, 
who  was  ill  on  the  voyage,  when  no  one 
else  would  go  a-near  her  ;  but  for  all 
that  she  has  the  temper  of  a  she-wolf. 
I  told  her  this  very  morning  that  her 
husband  would  have  to  begin  by  cut- 
ting her  claws." 

Geoffrey  turned  his  face  to  the  land- 
ing ;  the  motionless,  almost  childish 
figure  resting  on  the  box,  with  utter 
despondency  expressed  in  every  curve, 
did  not  suggest  anything  very  wolfish. 

"  She  looks  docile  enough  just  now, 
methinks.  She  seems  a  bright  wench 
and  a  spirited  one." 

"  Aye,  aye  ;  she  is  bright  enough  when 
she  has  her  will.     She  has  the  music  of 
a   bird   in  her  tongue  when  she  sings, 
but  the  sting  of  a  wasp  when 
you   stroke   her  the  wrong 
way.      Our    agent    said 
she    was    much    set 
against   coming   to 
America." 

"  Wherefore    did 
she  come,  then  ? " 

"Well,  mate,  it 
seems  she  is  an 
orphan  with  no  for- 
tune but  her  bonny 
face.  Her  aunt,  in 
whose  house  she 
lived,  has  a  family 
of  ill  -favored 
daughters,  and  a 
smart  wench  like 
Lina  was  as  a  reef 
in  their  matrimo- 
nial track  s  —  at 
least,  that  is  what 
our  agent,  who 
brought  her  on 
board,  told  me."  He 
resumed  his  pipe  and  smoked  awhile  in 
silence,  watching  the  younger  man 
whose  face  was  toward  the  water.  "  If 
you  are  minded  to  take  the  lass  for  first 
mate  on  your  life  voyage,"  he  said  at 
last,  with  a  chuckle,  "  take  an  old  sea- 
man' advice  and  keep  your  weather  eye 
well  open  for  squalls." 

Geoffrey  moved  away,  he  had  heard 
enough  ;  ten  minutes  later  he  touched 
the  ship's  clerk  on  the  arm  saying  sim- 

ply : 

"  I  would  pay  the  passage  of  one  of 
these  damsels." 

The  clerk  handed  him  the  quill  pen, 
he  glanced  down  the  list  of  names  and 
opposite  that  of  "  Lina  West,  seventeen 


years  and  eight  months,"  he  wrote  in 
big,  bold  characters  :  "  Geoffrey  Dale, 
twenty-eight  years  and  three  months." 
He  stood  looking  at  it  a  moment  know- 
ing well  that  it  might  be  the  signature 
of  fate,  then  turned  and  entered  the 
warehouse.  When  he  re-appeared,  bear- 
ing on  his  stalwart  shoulders  an  im- 
mense sack  of  tobacco,  exclamations  of 
surprise  greeted  him  on  all  sides. 

"  What  has  come  to  you,  Geoffrey 
Dale  ? "  said  an  old  man  ;  "  only  last 
night  I  heard  you  say  you  would  take 
to  wife  no  woman  who  would  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  search  of  a  husband." 

"  And  I  shall  bide  by  my  word,  never 
you  fear,  good  Master  Nichols,"  an- 
swered the  young  man  ;  "  I  have  chosen 
a  maiden  who  was 
sent  here  against 
her  will  and  who 
desires  not  a  hus- 
band." 

There  were  those 
who  would  have 
answered  with  a 
sneer  but  for  the 
light  in  those  keen, 
gray  eyes.  Geoffrey 
Dale  was  not  the 
man  to  brook  inter- 
ference in  his  af- 
fairs; all  the  village 
knew  this,  so  his  to- 
bacco was  weighed 
in  silence,  and  when 
he  had  taken  his 
receipt  he  stepped 
back  to  make  room 
for  the  next  appli- 
cant and  was  speed- 
ily forgotten  in  the 
general  excitement. 
But  in  turning  he  had  jostled  some  one 
standing  at  his  elbow — the  tall  man  with 
the  handsome,  careless  face.  There 
was  little  of  friendship  in  the  glance  ex- 
changed ;  then  with  a  half-contemptu- 
ous shrug  the  younger  man  went  on  his 
way,  and  the  older  stood  looking  scowl- 
ingly  down  upon  the  signature,  scarcely 
dry,  on  the  clerk's  book. 

Up  and  down  the  river  road  Geoffrey 
strolled  in  thoughtful  mood,  pausing  at 
each  turn  to  observe  the  blue  dress  and 
crimson  hood  close  by  the  water's  hem. 
The  sailor's  words  came  back  to  him  : 

"  The  prettiest  wench  in  the  company 
but  a  she-wolf  in  temper." 

"  I  will  go  and  speak  with  her,"  he 
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said  at  last,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  test  her 
claws." 

He  walked  slowly,  wondering  how  he 
should  first  address  her,  treading  quietly 
on  the  rough  boards  of  the  wharf  lest 
he  startle  her.  There  was  no  need  for 
such  precaution ;  the  wakeful  hours  of 
the  night  before  and  the  long  day  with 
its  heat  and  excitement  had  been  too 
much :  tired  nature  had  claimed  her  own, 
and  Lina  was  fast  asleep.  He  stood 
looking  down  upon  her  unhindered  and 
unrebuked.  Her  head  was  pillowed  in 
the  curve  of  one  arm  which  rested  on  a 
great  sea-chest  be- 
side her,  the  other 
hand  still  held  her 
reticule,  and  the  little 
feet  stretched  out  be- 
fore her  were  crossed 
in  restful  ease.  The 
red  hood  had  fallen 
back,  so  that  he  saw 
clearly  the  brunette 
face  with  its  soft 
cheeks  and  crimson 
mouth,  and  the  loose 
curls  of  bronze-brown 
hair  which  the  wind 
had  freed  from  the 
knot  on  the  nape  of 
her  neck.  Nothing 
escaped  him,  not  even 
the  delicate  curve  of 
the  high  instep  in  its 
cloth  gaiter.  She 
looked  so  like  a  child 
as  she  slept  that  he 
smiled  involuntarily. 
She  had  been  crying, 
for  there  were  tears 
on  the  dark  lashes 
and  now  and  then  a 
catch  in  her  breath 
like  a  child  that  sobs 
in  its  dreams.  A  sud- 
den feeling  of  rever- 
ence came  upon  him,  a  dim  intuition 
that  he  had  no  right  to  intrude  thus 
upon  the  privacy  of  her  slumber.  But 
still  he  stood  there  fascinated  by  her 
very  helplessness. 

Perchance  it  was  the  wind  that  dis- 
turbed her,  perchance  his  deep  scrutiny 
touched  her  inner  consciousness,  for  she 
moved  uneasily,  catching  her  breath  in 
a  long,  sobbing  sigh.  Geoffrey  stepped 
back  ;  a  swift  shyness  came  over  him, 
not  for  the  world  would  he  have  her  find 
him    watching-   her  thus.     From  a  cor- 
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ner  behind  some  boxes  he  could  still 
observe  her.  Slowly  Lina  stood  up,  look- 
ing about  her  vaguely,  coming  back 
with  a  start  from  a  beautiful  dream  of 
the  happy  days  when  she  had  kept  house 
for  her  father  in  their  quiet  rooms  in  a 
big  London  lodging  house ;  days  un- 
dimmed  by  sorrow  and  filled  with  the 
spontaneous,  irresponsible  happiness  of 
childhood. 

It  was  growing  late.  In  the  west  the 
winds  had  built  a  vast  funeral  pyre  of 
clouds,  on  which  the  golden  day  was 
burning  itself  to  a  close.  A  rare  ra- 
diance from  the  glow- 
ing mass  slanted 
backward  and  dyed 
with  hues  of  Paradise 
the  things  of  earth  it 
touched.  The  river, 
with  its  scintillating 
ripples,  catching  the 
light  in  its  bosom, 
seemed  a  vast  jewel 
casket,  where  flashed 
with  pristine  splendor 
ruby  and  sapphire, 
amber  and  crystal,  in 
the  silver  setting  of 
the  foam.  The  girl 
stood  with  clasped 
hands  and  parted  lips, 
drinking  in  the  beau- 
ty with  hungry  eyes, 
lost  to  every  emotion 
save  admiration. 
Geoffrey  watching 
her,  thought  only  of 
the  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes  and  the  intent, 
rapt  expression  of 
her  face. 

The  business  in 
front  of  the  ware- 
house seemed  finish- 
ed, for  the  crowd 
were  dispersing  ; 
some  turned  their  faces  homeward  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal  ;  groups  of 
men  stood  smoking  and  talking  over 
the  events  of  the  day ;  while  every- 
where the  newly-paired  couples  were 
sitting  in  the  violet-colored  shadows 
or  loitering  in  the  golden  radiance 
of  the  evening,  the  prospective 
brides  shyly  confessing  their  own  ac- 
complishments, or  listening  coyly  to 
the  propositions  and  promises  of  the 
grooms-elect.  Part  of  the  company, 
mindful  of  the  cargo  that  must  be  sorted 
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and  housed,  moved  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Foremost  among  them  came 
Captain  Long,  short  and  stout  and 
cheery,  the  motion  of  the  tide  in  his 
rolling  gait,  the  gray-green  of  the  waves 
in  his  small  eyes  and  the  whiteness  of 
their  foam  in  his  stubby  beard,  the  pipe 
under  his  long  nose  smoking  like  a 
miniature  chimney. 

"  So,  mistress,"  he  said,  touching  Lina 
on  the  arm,  "you  have  been  as  still  as 
a  mouse  to-day,  but  you  have  neverthe- 
less played  in  rare  good  luck.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  you  will  have  the  best 
husband  in  the  colony." 

The  girl  leaned  heavily  on  the  great 
chest  beside  her,  breathing  hard 
as  though  a  weight  were  on  her 
heart. 

"What  mean  you,  I  pray  ? 

"  What  should  I  mean 
but  that  Geoffrey  Dale 
has  paid  one  hundred 
pounds  of  good  tobacco 
for  your  passage,  and 
that  your  pretty  face 
and  ugly  tempers  are 
henceforth  his  property. 
He  is  not  the  man  to 
put  up  with  your  hoity- 
toity  ways  ;  he'll  break 
your  fine  spirit  even  if 
he  has  to  break  that 
curly  head  along  with  it. 
So  hark  you,  Mistress 
Lina,  take  an  old  man's 
advice  and  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head. 
Here  comes  your  mas- 
ter now  with  Dame 
Turner  ;  have  a  care  of 
your  words,  my  pretty 
wench." 

White  with  passion, 
Lina  turned  where  he 
pointed  and  saw  them 
coming,  the  elderly 
woman  who  had  talked  with  her  at  din- 
ner, and  Geoffrey  Dale.  She  did  not  see 
the  symmetry  of  his  well-knit  figure  nor 
the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  clean- 
shaven, weather-bronzed  face.  She  saw 
only  her  master — the  man  who  had 
bought  her  like  a  slave. 

"  Lina  West,"  said  Sarah  Turner, 
"here  is  Geoffrey  Dale  who  wishes  to 
have  speech  with  you." 

"  I  would  give  you  a  settler's  welcome 
to  America,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  smile. 


But  Lina  never  moved,  only  her 
blazing  eyes  gave  token  that  she  heard. 
"Let  us  be  friends,  Mistress  Lina,"  he 
said,  still  smiling  and  extending  his  hand. 

She  turned  her  face  from  him  toward 
the  fading  west. 

Geoffrey  waited  a  moment,  watching 
the  averted  face  so  white  and  miserable 
in  the  twilight,  then  he  said  :  "  Well, 
here  is  Mistress  Turner  asking  you  to  go 
home  with  her  ;  you  will  at  least  be 
friends  with  her." 

"  Aye,  and  that  she  will,"  said  the 
kind    woman,  putting   her  arm    about 
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the  girl's  shoulder,  "  for  I  mean  to  take 
the  place  of  her  mother  from  now  until 
she  marries  into  that  state  unto  which 
it  shall  please  God — and  you,  Geoffrey 
Dale — to  call  her.  The  poor  child  is 
all  tired  out  and  needs  a  good  rest,  so 
she  does.  Come  along  with  me,  dearie  ; 
that's  a  good  girl." 

Geoffrey  saw  the  tears  that  sprang 
into  the  girl's  eyes  at  the  kindly  words 
and  action  and  smiled  as  the  two  moved 
off,  though  not  so  much  as  a  glance  was 
vouchsafed  to  him. 
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"So,  mate,"  said  Captain  Long-,  who 
had  been  an  amused  witness  of  the 
scene,  "  you  see  I  gave  you  a  true  word  ? 
She  is  a  pretty  pinnace,  but  a  chop  sea 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  calm  you  are 
likely  to  meet.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  lad, 
and  if  you  say  but  the  word  you  shall 
have  again  your  tobacco,  and  I  will 
carry  the  lass  back  to  England  with  me. 
Truly,  'tis  a  bad  bargain  you  have  made 
this  day." 

"  Master  Long,"  said  the  younger 
man,  looking  him  squarely  in  the  face, 
"you  were  my  father's  friend,  else  I 
might  take  your  words  amiss.  Know 
this — I  am  well-content  with  my  bar- 
gain of  to-day  and  have  no  wish  to  see 
Mistress  West  quit  the  settlement." 

"  And  you  will  marry  her  ?  " 

"  An'  it  please  me,  I  will." 

"  Egad  !  you  are  a  brave  lad  ;  but — I 
like  you  for  it,  I  like  you  for  it.  A  good 
cruise  to  you,  mate.  I  have  small  faith 
in  the  venture  myself,  but  a  few  good 
wishes  hurt  not  a  cargo,  ever." 

"  I  thank  you,  though  I  greatly  doubt 
if  I  shall  have  need  of  the  wishes  for 
such  a  voyage  as  you  foretell.  And  if  you 
will  show  me  Mistress  Lina's  luggage, 
I  will  carry  it  to  Dame  Turner's." 

Meanwhile  Lina,  hurrying  along  with 
her  new  friend,  made  a  brave  effort  to 
stifle  the  angry  sobs  in  her  throat. 
Sarah  Turner  talked  much  of  the  long 
voyage  across  water.  She  remembered 
well  all  of  its  inconveniences,  and  either 
thought  or  pretended  to  think  that  Li- 
na's emotion  arose  from  physical  pain 
or  weariness.  The  log  cabin,  with  its 
two  rooms  and  open  passage-way  be- 
tween, was  cool  and  quiet,  and  Lina 
sank  into  the  chair  offered  her,  with 
infinite  relief. 

"  My  good  man  and  the  boys  will  be 
coming  home  directly,and  they  will  liven 
you  up  a  bit,"  Sarah  said,  as  she  remov- 
ed her  bonnet  and  best  gown  and  made 
herself  ready  for  the  kitchen.  "Oh, 
yes  !  Children  are  scarce  enough  here, 
but  I  have  two  lads,  the  only  twins  in 
the  colony.  Heard  you  nought  of  them 
in  England  ?  I  should  have  thought 
you  might,  for  our  Governor  sent  word 
about  them  to  the  London  Company. 
And  truly  they  might  make  a  fuss  over 
the  lads,  for  likelier  ones  were  never 
born  than  my  Dan  and  Ben  ;  and  I  can 
wish  you  no  better  luck,  Mistress  Lina, 
than  to  have  a  pair  just  like  them  when 
you  are  married  and  settled  down." 


To  Sarah  Turner  there  was  nothing- 
amis  in  the  idea  of  these  young  wom- 
en coming  to  America  to  find  hus- 
bands, for  she  and  a  few  others  had 
done  the  same  thing  in  1611.  Up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  but  two 
women  in  the  colony  ;  and  Sarah,  when 
in  the  mood,  could  tell  rare  anecdotes  of 
the  contention  for  wives — the  jealous- 
ies, the  wooings  and  marriages  of  that 
early  period  ;  of  the  trials  of  primitive 
housekeeping  ;  of  hardships  and  dan- 
gers and  hair -breadth  escapes  from 
murderous  tomahawks.  She  had  mar- 
ried the  first  man  who  claimed  her,  and 
lived  with  him  contentedly  for  two 
years,  when  he  died  of  fever. 

"  It  was  in  my  heart,"  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  to  her  friends,  "  to  stay 
single  and  mourn  for  John  a  year. 
But,  forsooth,  a  colony  of  men  folks 
isn't  the  soil  for  widow's  weeds  to  grow 
in — they  seem  not  able  to  take  fair 
root.  And  when,  two  months  after  the 
funeral,  Daniel  Turner,  who  had  want- 
ed me  at  first,  offered  himself  again,  I 
said  to  myself  heaven  knew  what  it 
was  about,  and  that  it  would  be  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence  to  sayhim  nay." 

The  twins  were  the  result  of  this 
second  marriage  and  were  all  the  more 
prized  because  they  came  late  in  her 
life,  to  be,  as  it  were,  crutches  for  her 
old  age.  Her  pride  in  them  was  natural 
and  excessive  ;  nothing  was  too  good  for 
them,  no  place  too  high. 

Despite  her  sharp  tongue  and  her 
over-weening  pride  in  her  offspring, 
Dame  Turner  was  much  beloved  in  the 
settlement.  She  was  cheerful  and  help- 
ful, and  in  every  sick  room  her  figure, 
so  stout  that  she  had  long  ago  lost  the 
geographical  bearings  of  her  waist  and 
tied  her  apron  anywhere  it  would  meet, 
was  as  welcome  as  the  sunshine. 

"  Now,  my  lass,"  she  said  to  Lina 
when  she  was  arrayed  for  her  duties, 
"  I  am  going  to  bake  the  bread  for 
supper.  Make  yourself  comfortable, 
child,  and  cease  crying,  for  here  you  are 
going  -to  bide  with  me  until  Geoffrey 
Dale  is  minded  to  take  you  to  his  own 
house.  You  can  watch  for  my  lads 
through  the  window  there." 

But  Lina  was  grateful  for  the  solitude, 
glad  that  Ben  and  Dan  found  the  distri- 
bution of  the  ship's  cargo  so  entertain- 
ing and  that  their  father  lingered  with 
them  at  the  water-side.  She  was  miser- 
able, rebellious  and  needed  to  be  alone. 
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And  yet  it  was  not  upon  her  present 
misfortunes  that  her  thoughts  turned 
during  that  quiet  half  hour,  but  upon 
her  past  life  in  England,  upon  the  four 
years  spent  in  her  uncle's  house.  They 
had  not  been  happy  years,  for  Aunt 
Paine  had  never  loved  her,  and  Rachel 
and  Harriet  had  been  envious  of  her 
youth  and  her  beauty.  Only  the  chil- 
dren had  clung  to  her  with  affection, 
only  the  children  and  Silas. 

From  the  first,  Mistress  Paine  had 
been  loath  to  take  the  orphan  child 
into  her  household.  Why  was  it,  she 
had  asked  herself 
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wrathfully  a  score 
of  times  of  late, 
that  this  chit  of  a 
girl,  dependent 
upon  her  uncle's 
bounty  for  the 
bread  she  ate,  al- 
ways threw  the 
daughters  of  the 
house  into  the 
shadow,  shining 
them  down  with 
her  merry  ways 
and  pretty  coquet- 
ry ?  The  green- 
grocer brimmed 
his  measures  over 
for  her,  and  the 
chemist  on  the 
corner  kept  richer 
customers  waiting 
while  she  made 
her  small  pur- 
chases. But  worse 
than  either  of 
these  was  her 
growing  fear  for 
Silas  ;  the  fear 
that  he  would 
throw  away  for 
this  pretty-faced, 
pauper  cousin,  his 

chance  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
well-to-do  cabinet-maker  to  whom  he 
was  apprenticed,  and  so  rising  to  a  share 
in  the  business. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  was 
at  home  for  a  half-holiday,  she  had  re- 
minded her  son  of  her  ambition  for  him, 
but  he  answered  roughly  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  marry  Emily,  that  as  soon 
as  his  apprenticeship  was  over  and  he 
began  working  for  himself  he  intended 
to  ask  Lina  to  be  his  wife. 

There  had  followed  a  stormy  inter- 
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view,  during  which  Mistress  Paine  said 
many  sharp  things  that  made  Lina  pale 
with  anger  or  crimson  with  mortifica- 
tion, for  the  door  between  the  living- 
room  and  the  kitchen,  where  she  was 
baking  bread,  was  ajar,  and  she  unavoid- 
ably heard  much  that  was  said.  Silas 
was  scarcely  two  years  her  senior,  and 
they  had  been  playmates  and  compan- 
ions since  childhood,  but  until  that  hour 
she  had  never  thought  of  him  as  a 
lover. 

Mistress  Paine's  severity  toward  her 
niece  was  more  marked  after  that  after- 
noon, and  Lina  be- 
gan casting  about 
for  some  means  of 
making  a  liveli- 
hood outside  of  the 
family.  But  other 
trials  were  in  store 
for  her  through 
the  attention  of 
Samuel  Girty,  a 
middle-aged  musi- 
cian and  frequent 
visitor  at  the 
house,  where  his 
flute  made  the 
evenings  beautiful 
with  melody,  for  he 
possessed  rare  skill 
with  his  instru- 
ment. Mistress 
Paine  had  counted 
confidently  on  his 
marrying  her  own 
Rachel,  and  for 
eight  years  Rachel 
had  waited  for  him 
to  speak.  But  it 
had  not  required 
much  perspicacity 
of  late  to  see  that 
his  allegiance  was 
truanting  with  a 
fresh  fancy  for 
Lina.  Neighbors  began  to  shake  their 
heads  and  exchange  sly  glances  ;  Silas 
grew  restless  and  unhappy,  and  the 
younger  children  openly  taunted  Rachel 
with  the  loss  of  her  "  man."  Here  was 
a  new  danger  for  Mistress  Paine  to 
meet  and  overcome,  and  she  had  warm- 
ly seconded  Lina's  proposition  to  be 
doing  something  for  herself,  thinking 
thus  to  be  rid  of  her. 

But  just  at  that  time  there  came  into 
the  neighborhood  an  agent  for  the  his- 
toric    "  London    Company,"     soliciting 
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emigrants  for  the  new  settlement  in 
Virginia,  and  promising-  great  things  to 
the  young  women  who  would  go  out 
and  make  homes  in  the  wilderness  for 
the  bachelor  planters.  He  told  of  a  few 
who  had  already  gone,  how  they  were 
married  and  prosperous  ;  of  the  fabulous 
fortunes  being  realized  from  tobacco  ; 
of  the  wonderful  climate  and  beautiful 
country,  until  people  grew  enthusiastic. 
And  Aunt  Paine  hearing  it  all  said  to 
herself  :  "  Lina  shall  go.  This  will  be 
better  than  sending  her  into  service 
here,  since  she  may  not  even  come 
home  for  a  holiday." 

The  proposition  filled  Lina  with  hor- 
ror. To  be  sent  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  ocean  among  strangers  to 
marry  a  man  of  whom  she  had  never 
heard,  to  have  no  voice  in  the  selection 
of  a  husband  but  to  be  obliged  to  accept 
any  man  who  would  pay  her  ship  pas- 
sage when  she  had  reached  that  un- 
known land,  in  short,  to  go  begging  a 
husband — surely  nothing  so  unmaidenly 
had  ever  been  proposed  to  her.  She  had 
heard  much  of  that  distant  colony  plant- 
ed with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  new 
found  West,  of  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Indians.  She  had  gone  with  Silas 
to  witness  the  landing  of  Pocahontas,  the 
"  Lady  Rebecca  Rolf,"  when  she  paid 
her  memorable  visit  to  England,  and  in 
the  crowd  had  heard  men  recount  dread- 
ful tales  of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of 
the  wild  red  men,  and  going  home  had 
dreamed  of  tomahawks  and  scalping- 
knives  until  sleep  was  a  torture. 

Every  argument,  every  persuasion 
possible  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
aunt,  but  Mistress  Paine  was  inexor- 
able. An  appeal  to  her  uncle  she  knew 
would  be  useless,  for  he  had  long  ceased 
to  combat  his  wife's  wishes.  Silas  had 
no  home  to  offer  her  ;  the  utmost  he 
could  compass  would  be  to  have  her  re- 
main as  she  was,  a  dependent  in  her 
uncle's  house,  and  that  had  come  to  be 
impossible.  Like  a  bird  that  has  beaten 
itself  into  exhaustion  against  the  bars 
of  its  cage,  a  feeling  of  desperation 
gradually  took  possession  of  her,  and 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance  she 
heard  her  aunt  tell  the  Company's  agent 
that  she  would  be  ready  to  sail  on  the 
appointed  day.  She  never  knew  with 
what  subterfuge  Mistress  Paine  had  sat- 
isfied her  husband.  She  only  knew 
that  everything  was  arranged,  and  she 


hated  the  agent  for  the  complacent 
smirk  upon  his  face,  hated  Aunt  Paine 
and  all  the  world  with  a  bitterness  un- 
speakable. 

It  was  of  these  things  that  Lina  West 
thought  as  she  sat  in  Sarah  Turner's 
cabin  in  the  twilight ;  of  these  things 
and  of  the  words  Silas  had  whispered 
at  parting.  With  the  latter  memory 
came  a  new  sensation.  She  arose  and 
looked  at  her  reflection  in  a  tiny  glass 
above  the  mantel-piece.  She  pushed  the 
hair  from  her  brow  with  a  gesture  that 
was  almost  fierce,  saying  aloud  :  "  Aye, 
I  have  a  master — a  master  who  may 
use  me  as  it  pleases  him,  order  me 
about,  even  beat  me  !  "  And  the  lifted 
eyes  seemed  to  say:  "  Let  him  try  it " 

A  step  sounded  in  the  passage  and 
Geoffrey  paused  in  the  doorway,  her 
box  upon  his  shoulder.  The  inbred 
graciousness  of  the  girl's  nature  asserted 
itself  and  she  half  arose  to  thank  him 
for  his  trouble,  but :  "  He  is  your 
master,  many  services  will  he  exact  and 
give  you  no  thanks ; "  prompted  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  in  her,  and  she  re- 
mained speechless  while  he  deposited 
his  burden  and  came  and  stood  near 
her,  leaning  one  arm  on  the  chimney- 
shelf.  His  lips  were  grave,  but  a  smile 
lurked  in  his  gray  eyes  as  he  looked  at 
her  as  one  looks  at  a  pouting  child. 

"  Why  will  you  not  be  friends  with 
me,  Mistress  Lina  ? "  he  asked  at  last. 

The  fading  light  from  the  window 
touched  her  softly  and  her  eyes  were 
like  luminous  stars  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  "  Think  you  a  woman  who  re- 
spects herself  can  feel  very  kindly  to- 
ward a  man  who  buys  her  as  he  buys  a 
coat  or  a  dog  ? " 

"  You  look  at  it  too  harshly  ;  I  bought 
you  not,  I  but  paid  for  your  passage." 

"  It  is  the  same  ;  the  price  of  my  pas- 
sage was  the  price  of  myself." 

He  shifted  his  position  slowly  before 
answering  :  "  But  why  be  angry  with 
me  ?  Had  I  not  paid  your  passage 
some  other  man  would,  and " 

"  And  I  should  have  hated  him  even 
as  now  I  despise  you  !  " 

"You  knew  when  you  left  England 
that  this  would  be  your  fate  ? "  he  said 
somewhat  tartly. 

All  her  pent-up  anger  flashed  from 
lips  and  eyes  as  she  faced  him  suddenly. 
"  I  knew  you  were  thinking  of  that  ?" 
she  cried.  "  You  believe  that  I  came 
here  of  my  own  wish  to  find  a  husband, 
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but  it  is  not  so — it  is  not  so  !  I  was  an 
orphan,  and  there  were  those  who  had 
the  power  to  force  my  coming  ;  so  when 
you  throw  that  in  my  teeth  you  taunt 
me,  not  with  my  actions,  but  with  my 
helplessness  ! " 

"  Stop,"  he  said  almost  sternly,  though 
his  face  was  hurt  and  troubled  ;  "  I 
meant  not  to  taunt  you,  only  your  words 
sting  so.  I  am  sorry  that  I  spoke — 
Good-night." 

That  night,  long  after  she  had  wept 
out  her  anger  and  was  lost  in  the  sleep 
of  exhaustion,  he  sat  before  his  door 
under  the  soft  radiance  of  the  stars  and 
smoked  and  pondered. 

"  '  As  she  despises  me,'  "  he  mused  ; 
"  plain  words,  forsooth.  And  yet  me- 
thinks  I  like  her  the  better  for  them  ;  a 
less  honest  lass  might  have  flattered 
me.  She  understands  me  not,  and  is 
far  too  unhappy  to  care  to  choose  her 
words.  The  thing  for  me  is  to  decide 
what  it  is  I  shall  do  with  her." 

When  he  had  weighed  out  his  tobacco 
that  day  and  signed  his  name  opposite 
Lina's,  he  had  no  definite  idea  as  to  his 
next  step.  She  had  seemed  such  a 
child,  so  helpless  and  sorrowful,  that  his 
one  impulse  had  been  to  aid  and  protect 
her.  He  began  to  comprehend  in  a  dim 
way  her  resentment  against  himself,  but 
knew  too  little  of  women  to  see  how 
best  to  overcome  it.  For  ten  years  he 
had  been  in  the  settlement,  having  come 
over  when  but  a  lad  with  Lord  Dela- 
ware, just  after  that  miserable  period 
known  as  the  "  starving  time,"  when  the 
few  settlers  left  alive  were  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  the  country.  Years  after,  when 
he  thought  of  the  faces  of  those  gaunt 
men  as  they  clambered  on  board  of  the 
incoming  ships,  he  shuddered. 


A  quarrel  with  his  stepfather  had 
driven  him  from  the  farm  in  Devon- 
shire, and  he  had  come  to  the  New 
World  seeking  adventure  and  fortune. 
Of  the  former  he  found  all  that  even 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  could  have 
desired  ;  but  fortune  came  more  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  until  each  man  was  allot- 
ted a  portion  of  ground  for  his  own  use, 
and  the  culture  of  tobacco  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  colony,  that  he  had 
realized  any  material  return  for  his  long 
labors. 

Brave,  strong,  companionable,  as 
skilled  with  his  rifle  as  with  his  tools,  he 
had  grown  into  manhood  with  the  quali- 
fications to  make  him  a  leader  among 
the  pioneers  of  his  time.  Even  his  hot 
temper  was  counted  as  something  to  his 
credit.  With  the  Governor  he  was  in 
high  favor,  and  his  election  to  the 
"  House  of  Burgesses,"  that  first  colon- 
ial assembly  ever  convened  in  America, 
which  had  met  at  Jamestown,  was  evi- 
dence of  his  popularity  among  his  fellow 
colonists.  But  although  he  could  sway 
men  by  the  superior  force  of  his  will,  of 
women  he  knew  almost  nothing.  Their 
moods  and  impressions  were  frequently 
incomprehensible  to  him,  and  his  want 
of  tact  often  caused  him  to  wound 
where  he  wished  to  please.  The  spark 
in  his  pipe  burned  low  ;  he  leaned  over, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  it  out  upon 
the  ground. 

"  She  is  a  sensitive  lass,  too  delicately 
reared  for  this  wild  life  ;  I  greatly  doubt 
if  she  could  ever  be  happy  here.  Master 
Long  was  right — the  old  country  is  the 
place  for  her.  Well,  well ;  to-morrow  I 
will  speak  to  him  touching  her  return 
passage." 

And  yet  he  sighed. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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all  the 
varied 
phases  of  the 
strange  life 
that  passes 
before    the 
eyes    of    the 
dweller  with- 
in      the 
gates    of 
Japan, 
none    is 
more     in- 
teresting 
or   more 
fully     re- 
pays   stu- 
dy   than 
the    thea- 
ter.     So 
compe- 
tent   an 
observer 
as     Mr. 
Percival 
Lowell 
says,    aft- 
er tracing 
the  evolu- 
tion of  the 
theater  in 

Far-Eastern  countries  :  "  In  Japan  the 
result  has  been  one  of  the  finest  stages 
the  world  has  produced.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  rank  the  Shinto- 
miza,  the  great  theater  of  Tokio,  as  but 
little  inferior  to  the  Theatre  Francais." 
It  is  curious  that  this  subject  should 
have  received  so  little  attention  from 
the  makers  of  the  many  books  about 
Japan.  Generally  their  accounts  are 
limited  to  descriptions  of  the  audience, 
and  when  they  come  to  speak  of  the 
stage  they  confine  their  observations 
almost  entirely  to  ridiculing  the  really 
absurd  conventions  of  the  native  drama, 
or  pass  over  it  in  a  superficial  way. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  written  that 
evinces  more  than  a  surface  knowledge 
of  this  remarkable  theater. 

The  tide  of  Western  civilization,  which 
has  risen  so  high  in  modern  Japan,  has 
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swept  away  all  that  curious  medieval 
life  which  the  shallow  accounts  of  trav- 
elers and  the  more  exact  researches  of 
Orientalists  have  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
revealed  to  us  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
feudal  chivalry,  the  ceremonious  eti- 
quette, the  bloody  hara-kiri,  and  all  the 
brilliant  color  of  that  ancient  life,  are 
still  preserved,  in  mimic  picture,  in  that 
great  storehouse  of  all  that  is  romantic 
in  the  story  of  old  Japan — the  stage. 
From  among  the  commonplaces  of  the 
life  of  the  modern  capital  of  Japan,  one 
turns  with  feelings  of  relief  to  its  spirit- 
ed drama,  to  study  there  the  curious 
customs  and  superstitions  of  olden  time. 
The  theater  buildings  are  generally  of 
that  flimsy,  barn- 
like construction 
which  is  so  com- 
mon ;  for  the  fre- 
quency and  devas- 
tation of  the  great 
fires  make  sub- 
s  t  an  tial 
buildings 
a  poor  in- 
vestment. 
The  inte- 
rior has 
been  oft- 
e  n  de- 
scribed. 
The  main 
floor,  di- 
vided like 
a  great 
chess- 
board in- 
to innu- 
merable 
squares  or 
stalls;  the 
revolv- 
ing stage, 
much  like 
a  locomo- 
tive turn- 
table     on 

which  two  FUKUSHI   AS   A   PIRATE 
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ICHIKAWA   DANJIURO    AS  A   WOMAN 


scenes  may  be  set  back-to- 
back,  and  the  raised  ways 
which  lead  through  either 
side  of  the  auditorium  to 
the  stage.  These  are  the 
liana  viklii,  or  flower 
paths,  and  are  used  by  the 
players  on  certain  occa- 
sions for  both  exit  and  en- 
trance. Travelers  suppos- 
ed to  be  coming  from  a 
distance,  or  entering  in  a 
kago,  or  drawn  in  a.jinrik- 
isha,  or  entering  in  great 
haste,  or  when  pursued, 
all  come  to  the  stage  from 
the  back  of  the  auditorium 
along  the  hana  micln.  It 
is  the  scene  of  prolonged 
discussion  and  combats  ; 
and  armed  bands,  ap- 
proaching to  make  an  as- 
sault or  engage  in  battle,  proceed  by  it  to  the 
stage.  At  the  outer  gate,  in  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium,  knocking  is  often  heard,  and  ani- 
mated conversations  take  place  there  as  well 
as  on  the  stage.  This  sounds  very  strange, 
no  doubt,  but  the  hana  michi,  in  the  skillful 
hands  of  the  Japanese  actors,  are  used  with 
remarkable  and  startling  effect. 

The  curtain  runs  on  guiding  strings  to 
either  side  of  the  stage.  It  is  generally  of 
silk,  and  frequently  belongs  to  the  star — a 
gift  from  his  admirers.  Elaborate  stage 
settings    with    mechanical    accessories     are 


unknown.    The  scenery  is  always  well-fitted  to  the  play, 
but  occasionally  it  is  likely  to  shock  one's  sense  of 
proportion,  for   it   is   sometimes  quite  diminutive, 
though  houses  and  rooms  are  of  the  usual  size. 
In  costuming,  the  Japanese  stage  has  no  su- 
perior.    The  closest  attention  is  paid  to  this 
branch  of  the  art,  and  dresses  are  scrupu- 
lously faithful  to  their  originals  as  regards 
time,  place  and  condition.     There  only  can 
now  be  seen  those  beautiful  and  gorgeous 
habiliments  which  were  part  of  the  real  life 
of  old  Japan,  and  which  are  faithfully  and 
accurately  reproduced  on  its  modern  stage. 
Sometimes  these  dresses  are  heirlooms,  hun- 
dreds of  years  old  and  of  priceless  value, 
and  the  skill  of  the  Japanese  actor  in 
"  making    up "   is    nowhere   excelled. 
Though  actors  have  in  these  later  days 
won   reputation  and  social  recog- 
nition, they  were  very  low  down  in 
society  in   the   olden  time,    as   is 
evinced  by  the  curious  fact  that  in 
the  Japanese  dictionary  of  to-day 
kawara  mono  is  defined  as  a  play 
actor,     but     literally    "  a 


dry-bed-of-a-river  person, 
or  thing,"  so  called  be- 
cause some  of  the  earli- 
est theatrical  representa- 
tions  were   given   in  the 
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bed   of    the    Kamogawa,    which    flows 
through  the  old  capital,  Kioto. 

On  the  present  stage  there  are  stars 
of  varying  magnitudes  and  stock  actors. 
There  are  tragedians  and  comedians, 
and  a  versatile  few  who  are  both.  There 
are  men  who  play  women's  parts  alone 
— for  there  are  no  women  on  the  Japan- 
ese stage  ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  them,  for  the  men  who 
play  their  parts  live  with  women  en- 
tirely, and  lead  the  lives  of  women  in 
their  homes,  and  become  so  essen- 
tially and  completely  feminine  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  sometimes 
to  believe  that  they  are  not 
women  in  truth.  Popular  actors 
are  great  public  favorites.  The 
leading  actor  of  Japan  is 
Ichikawa  Danjiuro.  He  is 
the  fifth  generation  of  a 
family  of  actors,  and 
is  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability  and  great  ver- 
satility. He  imperson- 
ates with  equal  ease 
the  stately  samurai  or 
a  simple  character  in 
some  domestic  play,  or 
the  clown  of  a  scream- 
ing farce.  Next  to  him 
comes  Kikugora,  who 
is  a  comedian,  Sadanji, 
Danjiuro 's  cousin,  and 
Genoske,  the  leading 
player  of  female  parts, 
are  great  favorites. 
With  these  may  be 
named  Narakoma  and 
Fukushi. 

The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Jap- 
anese drama  is  its 
intense  realism. 
Nothing  is  left  to 
the  imagination.  If 
an  actor  enters  from 
brella  and  clogs  are 
into  the  water,  the  fact  is  made  evident 
by  his  soaked  and  dripping  condition. 
I  recall  a  setting  at  the  Shintomiza 
theater  in  Tokio,  which  held  the  audi- 
ence spell-bound  for  minutes  at  a  time, 
natives  and  foreigners  alike,  and  for 
most  of  the  time  there  was  no  one  visi- 
ble on  the  stage,  and  no  change  of 
scene.  Its  realism  I  have  nowhere 
seen  equaled. 

It  was  a  swamp.     In  the  foreground 
was  a  small  tumble-down  hut  of  tempo- 


the  rain,  his  urn- 
wet.     If  he    falls 


rary  make,  a  tripod  of  sticks  with  a  sus- 
pended kettle  over  a  spent  fire.  Here 
and  there  were  evidences  of  recent 
human  presence — a  bucket  of  water,  a 
dipper,  a  bowl  of  rice.  The  rest  of  the 
stage  was  filled  to  its  full  depth  with 
the  real  rushes  found  in  the  native 
swamps,  standing  upright,  and  with 
reeds,  trees  and  grass,  all  real  also.  Per- 
fect silence  reigned,  which  became  al- 
most painful  in  its  intensity.  Then  a 
distant  frog  croaked  and  was  answered 
from  another  part  of  the  marsh.  This 
was  several  times  repeated  with  wonder- 
ful imitation  of  reality.  The 
leaves  of  the  farther  trees 
rustled  as  they  were  shaken 
in  the  wind,  and  the  nearer 
rushes  swayed  before  it. 
Then  far-off  was  heard 
the  cry  of  a  bird  whose 
note  betokens  rain. 
Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  sound,  and 
the  birds,  flying 
swiftly,  crossed  the 
stage  like  a  flash, 
low,  almost  among 
the  waving  reeds.  A 
slow  darkening,  a 
few  puffs  of  wind, 
a  rustle  of  the  reeds 
and  leaves,  and  pat- 
ter, patter  came  the 
rain  drops,  water  un- 
mistakable, pouring 
and  splashing  down 
between  us  and  the 
dim  gray  back- 
ground. A  woman 
entered  with  drip- 
ping umbrella  and 
high-tucked  kimo- 
no, followed  soon 
after  by  a  man 
with  drawn  knife. 
Then  the  attack,  the  struggle  and  the 
disappearance  of  both  into  the  swamp. 
Then  the  awful  death-hunt  in  and  about 
and  among  the  rushes,  the  position  only 
indicated  by  the  reeds,  which  bent  and 
swayed  and  hid  all  but  the  fierce  sounds 
of  the  hidden  fight  for  life  ;  of  the  thud 
of  a  blow,  of  the  terrible  gurgles  of 
death,  followed  by  the  splash,  splash  of 
an  artery  as  it  ebbed  away  a  life.  The 
fearful  realism  of  the  whole  scene  and 
its  consummate  art  are  indescribable. 

Yet  mixed  up  with  this  is  the  most  un- 
real acting,  the  most  absurd  convention- 
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alities.  When  a  combatant  is  supposed 
to  be  killed  in  battle,  it  is  en  regie  for 
him  to  turn  a  somersault  as  he  expires. 
Children  never  speak  in  a  natural  voice, 
always  in  a  piping-  monotone.  On  every 
stage  the  prompter  is  a  crouching  figure 
hooded  and  in  black,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  invisible  and  is  called  the  kurombo,  or 
black-man.  It  is  frequently  impossible 
for  a  Japanese  actor  to  portray  grief  and 
passion  naturally.  A  woman  will  ex- 
hibit grief  indescribable  in  a  most  ri- 
diculous manner,  while  a  man  shows 
great  self-control  by  contortions  and 
grimaces,  and  lest  these  should  be  lost 
upon  the  audience  a  lighted  candle  is 
held  on  the  end  of  a  stick  close  to  the 
performer's  face  that  none  of  the  facial 
farce  may  be  missed.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  oddities  of  the  stage  which  strike 
foreigners  as  so  curious,  and  are  about 
all  the  travelers,  who  speak  of  the  thea- 
ters in  their  books,  seem  to  notice. 

Performances  commence  generally  in 
the  forenoon  and  last  until  well  into  the 
night.  The  theaters  are  supported  by 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  go 
with  their  families  and  make  a  day  of  it. 
The  audience  is  attentive,  enthusiastic, 
and  quick  to  perceive  the  fine  points.  It 
is  also  very  sympathetic  and  easily 
moved  to  tears.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  two-thirds  of  the  people, 
men  and  women  alike,  stirred  by  some 
(from  a  native  standpoint)  pathetic 
scene  into  weeping  uncontrolled,  while 
the  sobs  and  sniffles  are  heard  all  over  the 
house.  Applause  by  clapping  of  the 
hands  is  sometimes  heard,  but  it  is  a 
modern  innovation.  The  native  manner 
is  to  shout  the  actor's  name  or  nickname, 
or  by  cries  of  "Ten  riyo,"  or  "A  hun- 
dred riyo,"  or  "  A  thousand  riyo  "  (a 
riyo  is  about  seventy-five  cents),  accord- 
ing to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crier. 

The  popular  plays  are  generally 
founded  on  some  of  the  many  romantic 
tales  or  historical  deeds  of  the  days  of 
feudal  Japan.  Some  are  based  on  the 
innumerable  fox  legends,  the  fox 
figuring  largely  in  folk-lore  of  the 
country,  and  being  endowed  by  the 
superstitious  with  the  power  of  meta- 
morphosis and  of  entering  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  in  its  changed  condition  of 
working  endless  woes  on  the  bewitched 
individual.  Many  plays  have  for  their 
motive  some  every-day  scene  of  domes- 
tic life.  The  most  popular  drama  on 
the  Japanese  stage  is  the  Chiushingura, 


which  is  founded  on  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Forty-seven  ronins.  The 
people  seem  never  to  tire  of  it,  and 
whenever  it  is  presented  it  always 
draws  crowded  houses. 

The  play  commences  with  a  quarrel 
between  a  mighty  lord,  Moronaho, 
and  a  lesser  daimio,  or  noble,  Yenya. 
The  latter,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  overbearing  conduct  and  insults  of 
his  superior,  draws  his  sword  and 
wounds  him  within  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  palace.  For  this  unpardonable 
offense  Yenya  is  condemned  to  take  his 
own  life  by  hara-kiri.  The  scene  of 
this  is  most  thrilling.  Two  samurai 
enter  to  announce  his  doom,  and  at  al- 
most the  same  moment  Yenya  comes  in 
at  the  back  and  greets  them.  A  few 
words  pass  and  one  of  the  samurai 
reads  the  decree  of  death.  The  prepa- 
rations for  the  solemn  ceremony  are 
now  made  with  all  that  nicety  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  rite,  and  no  jot  of 
which  is  omitted  in  the  stage  counter- 
feit. Two  straw  mats  are  placed  side 
by  side  upon  the  floor  and  are  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  spotless  white.  At  the 
corners  are  little  tubes  of  wood  with 
sprigs  of  green  bamboo  therein.  When 
all  is  ready  Yenya  quietly  kneels  on 
the  mats  and  slipping  his  arms  from  the 
ample  sleeves  of  his  white  garment  leaves 
himself  nude  to  the  waist.  Before  him, 
on  a  low  stand  of  unpainted  wood  and 
wrapped  to  the  point  in  paper,  is  placed 
the  short-bladed  knife  with  which  the 
deed  is  to  be  done.  This  Yenya  takes 
in  his  right  hand,  and  raising  it  rev- 
erently to  his  head  calls  upon  those 
present  to  witness  his  obedience.  He 
places  the  left  hand  over  the  right,  and 
pointing  the  blade  inward,  plunges  it 
into  the  abdomen  on  the  left  side  and 
with  one  cut  to  the  right  disembowels 
himself.  At  that  moment,  all  disordered 
and  dust- covered,  in  rushes  his  absent 
karo,  or  counselor,  Yuranosuke,  who 
throws  himself  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
his  beloved  master  to  receive  his  dying 
words.  Yenya  says  gaspingly  :  "  Take 
this  knife — my  last  gift — exact  ven- 
geance." Then  slowly,  and  with  pain- 
ful effort,  he  draws  the  bloody  blade 
from  his  wound,  hands  it  to  his  faithful 
retainer  and  falls  face  downward,  dead. 
It  is  a  piteous  scene,  acted  with  all  that 
circumspection  and  solemn  etiquette 
which  for  centuries  has  been  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  hara-kiri.    The  realism 
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of  the  harrowing  and  bloody  details  is 
terrible. 

With  his  life  Yenya  forfeited  all  his 
property.  His  followers  were  scattered, 
becoming  ronins  (literally  wave-men, 
or  samurai  without  a  master).  Forty- 
seven  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of 
Yuranosuke,  swore  to  avenge  their 
master's  wrong.  This  conspiracy  is  the 
motive  of  the  Chiushingura. 

After  Yenya's  death  and  the  confis- 
cation of  his  castle,  the  ronins  scatter, 
and  Yuranosuke  goes  to  Kioto  to  carry 
on  his  schemes  in  that  gay  capital,  put- 
ting up  at  the  Ichi  Riki  tea-house, 
where  he  leads  a  life  of  drunkenness 
and  gayety  to  better  deceive  his  enemy 
and  conceal  his  plotting. 

The  next  scene  is  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  this  famous  cliaya.  The  mats  are 
covered  with  a  bevy  of  girls,  dancing 
and  singing  while  clapping  hands  in 
unison  to  the  music.  Into  this  gay 
throng  staggers  the  seemingly  drunken 
Yuranosuke.  He  is- quickly  surrounded 
by  the  tea-house  girls,  who  bandage  his 
eyes  and  make  him  the  ono  (the  "it  ") 
of  a  game  of  blindman's  buff.  He  is 
poked  and  pulled  as  he  rolls  from  place 
to  place,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  catch 
the  girls  who  flit  about  like  butterflies. 
Suddenly  the  revelry  is  hushed  by  the 
entrance  of  three  solemn-looking  ronins, 
seeking  their  drunken  leader,  for  even 
they  are  deceived  by  his  pretended  dis- 
sipation. Yuranosuke  seizes  the  nearest 
of  his  followers  and  calls  for  the  forfeit, 
whilst  the  disgusted  samurai  holds  his 
sword  out  of  reach  of  the  wandering 
fingers.  Yuranosuke  soon  finds  out  his 
mistake  and  tears  off  his  bandage  with 
a  deep  muttered  namu  sambo,  and  when 
they  talk  of  attacking  Moronaho  and  of 
vengeance,  he  laughs  at  them,  becomes 
apparently  more  besotted  than  ever  and 
at  last  falls  asleep  in  their  presence. 
Thus  they  leave  him. 

He  is  awakened  by  his  son,  who 
brings  him  a  letter  from  the  north.  Its 
delivery  is  seen  by  the  watchful  spy, 
Kudaiu,  a  retainer  of  the  clan's  enemy, 
Moronaho,  sent  to  Kioto  to  observe  the 
doings  of  the  conspirators.  Kudaiu 
sups  with  Yuranosuke,  and,  when  the 
latter  leaves  the  room  for  a  minute, 
hides  himself  under  the  veranda  in 
the  hope  of  learning  the  contents  of  the 
letter.  Yuranosuke,  on  his  return,  find- 
ing Kudaiu  gone,  looks  about  for  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  read  his  missive.     He 


stands  at  last  beneath  the  hanging  lan- 
tern on  the  veranda,  and,  as  he  reads, 
unrolls  the  lengthy  scroll.  A  few  min- 
utes later  Karu,  one  of  the  tea-house 
girls,  coming  to  an  adjoining  window, 
beholds  the  quiet  figure.  Consumed 
with  curiosity,  she  fetches  a  mirror  and, 
seating  herself  with  her  back  to  the 
lantern,  holds  up  the  bright  metal  and 
reads  the  written  words  reflected  on  its 
polished  surface.  Meanwhile  Yurano- 
suke is  all  intent  upon  the  letter,  and,  as 
it  unrolls,  its  fluttering  end  falls  to  the 
ground.  Kudaiu  crawls  toward  it  and 
just  as  he  tears  off  a  portion,  one  of 
Karu's  hairpins  drops  with  a  resonant 
ring  to  the  pavement  below.  As  Yu- 
ranosuke quickly  rolls  up  the  paper  and 
thrusts  it  behind  him  he  notices  its 
jagged  end,  and  Kudaiu's  absence  is  ex- 
plained. He  seizes  a  sword,  plunges  it 
down  through  a  crack  in  the  veranda, 
and  pierces  the  spy  below  in  the  back. 
The  wretch  is  dragged  out  and  dis- 
patched. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  epi- 
sodes in  the  play.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
finer  piece  of  acting  than  Danjiuro's 
rendering  of  the  character  of  Yurano- 
suke. His  delineation  of  pretended  be- 
sottedness,  covering  the  keen  alertness 
of  a  man  in  whom  every  sense  is  active, 
who  is  under  the  necessity  of  deceiving 
his  rollicking  companions,  the  spies 
about  him,  and  even  his  fellow-conspir- 
ators, is  wonderful,  judged  even  by 
Western  standards. 

The  next  act  is  laid  in  Yuranosuke's 
house  at  Yamashima.  Honzo,  who  pre- 
vented Yenya  from  following  up  his 
first  blow  and  killing  Moronaho,  is  on 
the  floor  dying  from  a  wound  received 
from  Rikiya,  Yuranosuke's  son.  Honzo 
tells  his  hearers  that  he  has  sought  this 
death  as  an  atonement  for  his  error  in 
so  interfering,  and  in  hope  that  his  ex- 
piation will  remove  the  obstacles  that 
would  prevent  the  betrothal  of  his 
daughter  to  Rikiya. 

"  Honzo  dono,"  Yuranosuke  says  to 
him,  "  we  are  taught  that  the  just  man 
hates  the  crime  and  not  the  criminal.  It 
is  true  we  did  hold  a  grudge  against 
you  ;  but  now,  as  you  are  not  long  for 
this  world,  I  will  show  you  my  most 
secret  thought,"  and,  stepping  back,  he 
pushes  aside  the  screens  and  reveals  to 
the  dying  man  two  tombs  of  snow. 

Tonase,  Honzo's  wife,  with  her  wom- 
an's instinct,  understood. 
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"Ah!  "  she  cried,  "  they  will  slay  their 
chief's  enemy,  but  will  serve  no  second 
master.  They  will  perish  as  yonder 
snow  must  perish,  rather  than  prove 
disloyal  to  the  memory  of  Yenya  dono." 

The  plan  of  the  attack  is  then  ex- 
plained, and  Honzo,  expressing  his  de- 
light at  its  completeness,  draws  from 
the  folds  of  his  gown  a  piece  of  paper 
and  hands  it  to  Rikiya,  saying  that  it  is 
a  list  of  wedding  gifts.  It  is  in  reality  a 
plan  of  Moronaho's  castle,  the  one  thing 
needed  to  give  action  to  the  conspiracy. 

Several  acts  follow  this,  leading  up  to 
the  last,  which  is  a  realistic  storming  of 
the  stronghold  of  the  clan's  enemy. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  fight  and  a 
diligent  search,  Moronaho  is  discovered 
in  a  charcoal-house,  and  a  dark  lantern 
flashed  upon  his  face  reveals  his  iden- 
tity. He  is  dispatched  with  the  knife 
with  which  Yenya  committed  hara-kiri, 
and  vengeance  is  accomplished. 

This  is  the  barest  outline  of  a  drama 
too  long  to  be  presented  in  its  entirety 
in  a  single  day.  A  vein  of  fun  and  a 
strain  of  love,  with  an  intermixture  of 
different  stories,  all  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  play,  give  color  to  its 
rendering  and  have  the  effect  of  toning 
down  its  more  somber  scenes. 

Its  title  is  a  combination  of  the  words 
chin  sin,  loyalty,  and  kura  (gura)  a  store- 
house, and  it  is  popular  because  it  typi- 
fies to  the  Japanese  their  once  highest 
form  of  faith — the  yamato  Jamashii,  or 
clan  fealty  of  the  feudal  times.  In  its 
main   points   the    play   is   founded    on 


historical  facts,  upon  which  has  been 
grafted  enough  fiction  to  make  up  the 
romantic  story.  The  events  occurred 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
quarrel  in  the  palace,  the  hara-kiri,  the 
plotting,  the  revenge,  took  place  as  told 
in  the  play.  The  vengeance  was  accom- 
plished January  thirtieth,  1703.  The 
fame  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  the  Forty- 
seven  spread  far  and  wide.  The  slain 
enemy  of  the  clan  was  a  man  of  high 
rank,  but  the  popular  sympathy  was 
with  the  conspirators,  who  were  finally 
graciously  permitted  to  inflict  upon 
themselves  a  glorious  death  by  hara-kiri. 

The  devoted  clansmen  were  buried, 
grouped  around  the  grave  of  their  be- 
loved master,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
temple  of  Sengaku  in  Shinagawa,  an 
outskirt  of  the  Japanese  capital,  Tokio. 
It  is  a  place  of  reverent  pilgrimage, 
and  is  visited  by  thousands  annually. 
Some  of  the  relics  of  the  loyal  band  are 
still  shown.  The  knife  with  which  their 
lord  committed  his  "  Happy  Dispatch  " 
is  there,  also  the  receipt  from  the  rela- 
tives for  the  head  of  their  hated  enemy, 
which  was  delivered  after  it  had  been 
laid  upon  the  grave  of  the  master,  and 
the  well  in  which  it  was  washed  is  to 
be  seen.  Parts  of  the  coats-of-mail  and 
remnants  of  clothing  are  sacredly  kept. 
In  one  of  the  houses  in  the  grounds  are 
the  effigies  of  the  ronins,  dressed  in  the 
conventional  white  and  black. 

The  spirit  of  old  Japan  lives  in  the 
wide-spread  admiration  of  their  loyalty. 

EUSTACE  B.  ROGERS,  U.  S.  NAVY. 
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TO  anyone  who  is  on  good  terms 
with  old  Ocean,  a  coasting  trip 
around  some  of  the  islands  of 
Samoa  affords  a  most  delightful 
experience.  Imagine  one  continuous 
excursion  or  picnic  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  broken  by  numerous  stops  of 
several  days  each  at  native  villages,  and 
you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  malaga  as  used  in 
Samoa.  With  a  good  boat  and  willing 
crew,  congenial  company  and  fine  trade- 
wind  weather,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  pleasurable,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  healthful.     Three    or  four  weeks' 


outing  of  this  kind  will  restore  color 
and  appetite  to  the  most  confirmed  dys- 
peptic, and  cause  a  query  to  rise  in  one's 
mind  as  to  whether  there  ever  was  such 
a  thing  as  sickness. 

I  am  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
friend  who  is  about  to  make  such  a  trip 
and  very  unhesitatingly  accept  his  in- 
vitation to  make  one  of  the  party.  Our 
craft  is  of  the  whale-boat  build,  schooner- 
rigged.  She  has  both  native  paddles  and 
foreign  oars,  for  in  going  in  or  out  of 
the  treacherous  reef  openings,  the  pad- 
dles are  safer  and  easier  to  use.  Our 
crew  consists  of  twelve  stalwart  men  of 
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bronze.  When  the  wind  fails  us  these 
row  or  paddle  as  the  emergency  may 
necessitate. 

As  we  pull  out  of  the  harbor  and 
round  the  point,  twilight  is  falling  over 
land  and  sea.  Overhead  the  magnificent 
constellations  of  the  South  are  begin- 
ning to  glitter  in  the  soft,  blue  air.  As 
night  drops  her  mantle  over  all,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  star-gemmed  vault  above 
shines  out  in  the  water  below.  We 
glide  along,  following  the  lagoon  inside 
the  reef.  The  sea,  all  ablaze  with 
light,  flashes  and  sparkles.  Every 
movement  and  displacement  of  the 
water  causes  it  to  break  into  showers  of 
golden  sparks.  Golden  drops  roll  up  on 
the  oars,  cling  for  an  instant,  and  then 
drip  off  in  a  rain  of  stars.  The  bow  of 
the  boat  throws  off  a  continuous  spray 
of  fireworks.  At  every  stroke,  as  the 
blades  of  the  oars  plunge  beneath  the 
water,  bright  luminous  spots  surround 
them,  lighting  up  the  darkness  with  a 
faint  electric  gleam.  Far  out  across  the 
sullen  face  of  the  sea  brilliant  specks  of 
light  flicker  to  and  fro  like  will-o'-the- 
wisps.  Each  breaking  wave  presents  a 
crown  of  light,  and,  ever  as  we  speed 
along,  broad  bands  and  floating  stream- 
ers of  phosphorescent  light  slip  by  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Beneath  us 
are  grottoes,  caves  and  forests  of  coral 
of  all  shapes  and  colors  :  red,  pink,  blue 
and  yellow,  with  wondrous  combinations 
of  shading  colors  extending  from  base 
to  tips.  Looking  down  into  these  forma- 
tions by  daylight  through  the  crystal 
water  they  appear  alive  with  fish  of  the 
most  radiant  colors :  deep  blue  striped 
with  black,  both  lengthwise  or  in  circular 
bands  ;  silver,  banded  with  black  ;  blue 
and  gold,  and  still  others  purely  blue. 
Now,  as  we  float  along  at  night,  small 
points  and  patches  of  light  illumine 
these  caverns,  suggesting  lamps.  Who 
shall  say  be  they  not  mermaids'  lamps  ? 
The  boat  floats  slowly  along  the  shore, 
so  near  at  times  that  we  can  listen  to 
the  hum  of  conversation  carried  on  in 
the  native  houses  and  watch  the  people 
at  their  various  occupations  by  the  light 
of  camp-fires.  At  other  times  we  are  far 
out  on  the  open  sea,  tossed  by  the  long 
rollers,  listening  to  the  loud  roar  of  the 
surf  beating  in,  close  to  the  beach. 
Again  we  are  riding  the  surf  to  gain  an 
entrance  to  the  smooth  lagoon  over  the 
reef,  or  we  cut  across  some  deep  bay, 
where  a  circle  of  lights  tells  of  some  vil- 


lage hidden  under  the  cocoanut  palms 
and  breadfruit  trees.  Dark  and  frown- 
ning  the  mountains  rise  in  silhouette  in 
the  center  of  the  island,  sometimes  bold- 
ly pushing  out  their  spurs  into  the  sea. 
Still  on  we  glide  ;  hugging  the  shore  to 
round  some  point,  or  far  out  to  sea  on 
account  of  shallow  water.  The  hours 
slip  quickly  away,  and  over  the  ridge  of 
low  foothills  in  the  east  appears  a  faint 
light,  which  gradually  deepens.  '  Then 
slowly  the  moon  steals  above  the  bank 
of  clouds  hiding  the  stars. 

We  soon  reach  our  resting-place  for 
a  few  days  and  part  of  the  crew  carry 
us  ashore  on  their  backs.  The  others 
unload  and  drag  the  boat  up  on  the 
beach,  and  all  retire  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  to  the  houses  of  their  friends. 

After  a  break  of  two  days  we  renew 
the  journey  up  the  coast.  With  many 
boxes,  packages  and  baskets  of  food  the 
boat  pushes  off  and  is  well  on  the  way 
when  a  hail  from  the  shore  brings  us 
to  a  stop.  Out  wades  a  man  from  a 
point  with  a  basket  of  food,  and  from 
this  time  forth  there  is  one  continuous 
stream  of  presents  of  food. 

Reclining  on  cushions  and  pillows 
under  the  awning  we  watch  the  slowly- 
shifting  scenery  and  listen  to  the  boys' 
singing  as  they  paddle.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  of  native  origin,  some  are  of 
foreign  extraction.  All  are  sung  with 
zest,  if  not  with  precision.  Occasionally 
the  tenor  voices  lead,  followed  by  the 
basses  who  take  up  the  refrain  at  inter- 
vals, the  time  being  accentuated  by  the 
strokes  of  the  paddles  against  the  boat 
sides  as  they  take  water.  One  of  the 
songs,  and  a  favorite  one,  too,  is  "  Three 
blind  mice."  The  old  saying  about  dis- 
tance lending  enchantment  applies  per- 
fectly to  the  native  singing.  Coming 
over  the  water  from  a  distance  the  ef- 
fect is  not  displeasing ;  the  harshness 
being  softened  and  toned  down.  In 
their  way  these  people  are  a  nation  of 
musicians.  Nothing  can  be  done  that 
requires  exertion  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  song.  Is  there  a  canoe  or 
boat  to  be  pulled  up  on  the  beach  from 
the  water,  a  log  of  wood  to  be  hauled 
from  the  interior,  or  are  presents  of 
food  to  be  carried  to  visitors,  then  all 
these  duties  must  be  done  to  music. 

On  a  raised  platform  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat  sits  or  stands,  as  the  case  may 
require,  the  captain  of  the  crew,  who 
steers   the  true  course.     From  time   to 
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time  he  stimulates  the  boys  to  greater 
endeavors  by  pounding-  the  platform 
with  foot  or  hand,  and  such  expressions 
as  "  Malo  le  pale ;  faafetai  le  pesi" — 
"  Well  done  the  paddling  ;  thanks  for  the 
song."  Neither  are  the  occupants  of  the 
cushioned  seats  under  the  canopy  silent. 
An  occasional  well-timed  compliment 
directed  at  the  rowers,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  the  song,  causes  many  wide  grins 
of  approval  and.  amusement.  The  boat 
fairly  springs  through  the  water  under 
the  quickened  muscular  action  thus  im- 
parted to  the  propelling  power.  Very 
often  the  songs  are  improvised  for  the 
occasion,  and  many  are  the  sly  jokes 
and  allusions  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  papalagi — foreigner. 

At  difficult  passages  and  in  shallow 
water,  a  statue  of  bronze  stands  poised 
in  the  bow,  directing  by  hand  or  voice 
the  course  to  be  steered.  At  one  point 
the  surf  dashes  headlong  in  against  the 
base  of  iron-like  rock,  disappears,  and 
a  few  moments  later,  from  an  opening 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff  far  away  and 
high  above  the  water  line,  there  issues 
a  stream  of  smoke-like  spray  followed 
by  a  gush  of  water.  A  few  miles  be- 
yond we  pass  a  spot  where  the  mount- 
ains close  in  about  the  shore,  forming 
a  perfect  amphitheater.  From  the  very 
top  of  one  ridge  falls  a  slender  water- 
fall called  Uafato,  stretched  like  a  silver 
wire  against  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Un- 
doubtedly the  source  must  be  a  spring, 
for  there  is  only  a  few  feet  of  ground 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  fall.  As  we 
pull  into  Tiavea,  a  small  village  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
inclose  it  on  all  sides  except  the  beach, 
the  head  men  of  the  place  meet  us 
and  escort  us  to  the  native  house  pre- 
pared for  our  use.  Apparently  the  en- 
tire village  has  turned  out  to  extend  a 
wrelcome.  A  system  of  handshaking  is 
then  inaugurated  that  lasts  until  the 
end  of  the  trip.  From  early  morn  to 
dewy  eve  this  is  kept  up  ;  without  the 
slightest  provocation  people  insist  upon 
repeating  the  ceremony.  Have  we  just 
parted  with  pressure  of  the  hand  only 
an  hour  ago  ?  Never  mind.  They  are 
ready  to  shake  again.  Even  our  crew, 
wherever  thev  can  waylay  its  on  shore, 
are  bent  on  the  same  purpose.  There 
is  a  constant  hand  before  us  which 
will  not  be  ignored. 

The  room  which  is  set  apart  and  sa- 
cred to  our  use  is  one  end  of  the  native 


house  partitioned  off  with  split  bam- 
boos. On  one  side  is  the  bed,  a  rough 
framework  with  sinnet  ropes  stretched 
in  place  of  springs  covered  with  many 
layers  of  native  mats.  Over  this,  at 
night,  is  suspended  a  mosquito  bar. 
The  incongruity  of  this  sleeping  affair 
causes  us  much  amusement.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  mosquito  bar  ;  but  is 
not  the  floor  with  its  covering  of  mats 
more  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings ?  Can  we  not  sleep  on  beds  at 
home  ?  What  have  we  come  for  ?  We 
know  that  at  night  when  we  look  into 
the  larger  room,  slumbering  forms 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  pebbly 
floor,  with  heads  resting  on  bamboo 
pillows,  will  meet  our  gaze.  Forms  of 
mummies,  they  seem,  incased  in  the 
native-made  paper  cloth  in  groups  or 
singly.  Shall  we  be  exalted,  then,  so 
high  above  our  dusky  brethren  ?  The 
room  is  also  dignified  writh  the  presence 
of  a  table  and  chair  ;  but  these  are 
superfluous  articles,  for  it  is  much  easier 
to  sit  on  the  floor  and  eat  from  dishes  of 
banana  and  cocoanut  leaves.  Very  ap- 
propriate, though,  is  the  drapery  cover- 
ing the  walls — the  native  paper  cloth, 
siapo,  with  its  terra-cotta  colored  designs. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  merely  sec- 
tions of  the  sides  of  the  house,  made  of 
woven  cocoanut  leaves,  raised  and 
lowered  like  Venetian  blinds.  Very 
cool  and  comfortable  are  these  houses, 
opening  as  they  do  to  all  the  breezes 
that  blow  from  land  or  sea. 

Entering  the  large  room  we  are  seated 
at  the  head  on  a  box,  and  the  chiefs  and 
rulers  of  the  village  come  in,  sit  down 
on  the  floor,  and  fold  up  their  limbs 
snugly  in  their  laps.  The  one  highest 
in  authority  makes  a  speech  of  welcome 
in  which  compliments  are  recklessly 
used,  and  to  which  we  reply  in  fitting 
terms,  equally  high  flown.  Some  one 
rises  and  presents  us  with  a  piece  of 
'ava  root,  which  we  receive,  and  say  : 
"  Ua  faafetai  le  man  'ava" — "thanks 
for  the  'ava."  My  companion  hands  it 
to  one  of  the  crew,  who  immediately,  in 
a  loud  voice,  calls  the  attention  of  the 
company,  who  have  watched  every 
movement,  to  the  fact  that  a  piece  of 
'ava  has  been  presented  to  us.  It  is 
then  made  into  a  drink  by  some  of  the 
young  girls  who  have  been  called  in  for 
the  purpose,  and  health  and  prosperity 
pledged  from  a  cocoanut  shell  cup. 
While  we  are  sitting,  and  talking  and 
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drinking,  processions  are  approaching 
from  different  parts  of  the  village  bear- 
ing presents  of  food.  These  come  for- 
ward at  a  slow  pace,  chanting  their 
songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
presents,  being  deposited  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  house,  are  quickly  gath- 
ered into  heaps  and  counted  by  several 
of  the  crew,  who  have  taken  positions 
near  at  hand.  One  then  stands  forth, 
and  in  a  voice  intended  to  reach  the  ut- 
termost confines  of  the  earth  calls  out 
the  number  or  amount  of  the  different 
articles  and  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
When  I  hear  the  expression,  ie  O  le  Alii 
Amelika  " — "  American  Chief  " — I  know 
that  my  portion  of  the  spoils  is  being 
presented  to  me.  Politeness  requires 
me  to  protest  against  so  much  attention, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  accept  it.  With 
much  concern  I  exclaim,  "  Agasegase  !  " 
— "  You  will  make  yourselves  sick,"  and 
a  second  breath,  "  Faafetai  fa'aalo" — 
"  Thanks  for  your  respect."  These  are 
both  very  high-chief  expressions. 

All  the  time  the  food  has  been  coming 
forward  the  crew  have  kept  up  a  perfect 
storm  of  profuse  thanks.  Several  times 
the  different  processions  come  and  go, 
each  time  returning  with  separate  pres- 
ents for  each  of  us  and  the  crew  also, 
and  always  the  same  formality  and 
chorus  of  thanks.  At  all  the  villages 
where,  we  stopped  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  same  thing,  occasionally  varying 
in  the  details.  In  some  places  the  food 
was  brought  and  one  of  the  donors 
would  call  out  the  names  of  the  persons 
making  the  presents,  specifying  the 
names  and  number  of  the  articles.  The 
names  of  men  whom  we  know  to  be  in 
other  parts  of  the  islands  are  designated 
as  being  present  with  a  basket  of  food. 
I-  make  a  vain  attempt  to  note  the 
amount  and  kind  brought  to  us,  but 
give  it  up  in  despair — paper  is  a  scarce 
article.  It  includes  fish,  both  great  and 
small,  baked  in  leaves  ;  lobsters,  shrimps, 
crabs,  taro,  breadfruit,  bunches  of  ban- 
anas of  varying  size  and  shape,  some 
enormous  in  their  proportions  ;  young 
green  cocoanuts  to  drink,  and  many 
preparations  of  native  origin.  Most  of 
the  native  food  is  very  palatable,  while 
some  of  the  dishes  are  positively  deli- 
cious. The  expressed  juice  of  grated 
cocoanut  is  largely  used  combined  with 
other  articles.  There  is  one  combina- 
tion called  pahisami  which  never  fails 
to  receive  proper  recognition  from  every 


foreigner  coming  to  Samoa.  It  is  made 
from  the  young,  tender  tops  of  the  taro 
plant,  inclosing  the  expressed  cocoanut 
juice  mixed  with  salt  water.  This  is 
wrapped  in  a  banana  leaf,  placed  on  the 
hot  stones  to  cook,  covered  with  green 
leaves.  The  cocoanut  juice  is  turned  to 
a  thick,  creamy  paste  and  the  taro  leaves 
are  rendered  tender  and  palatable,  like 
spinach.  Again,  the  juice  is  tied  up  in 
leaves,  in  small  parcels,  and  baked  to 
the  consistency  of  a  thick  custard.  This 
is  called  fa'iai,  and  forms  a  rich,  veget- 
able butter  A  very  tempting  dish  is 
loetupa — crabs  cooked  in  a  leaf  con- 
taining cocoanut  juice.  Suafa'i  is  the 
name  applied  to  ripe  bananas,  sliced, 
wrapped  in  a  leaf  and  cooked  on  the  hot 
stones.  Nearly  everything  is  cooked  in 
banana  leaves  placed  on  the  heated 
stones,  the  only  stove  used  by  the 
natives.  A  favorite  dish  among  the 
people  is  fa'iaife'e,  cuttlefish  cooked  in 
cocoanut  juice.  This  is  impregnated 
with  a  delicate  chocolate  flavor.  An- 
other toothsome  combination  is  made  of 
ripe  bananas  crushed  to  a  pulp,  pow- 
dered arrowroot  and  cocoanut  juice 
mixed,  tied  up  in  a  leaf  and  baked. 
Faausi,  grated  raw  taro,  cooked  with 
cocoanut,  and  valuvalu,  grated  raw 
yams,  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner, are  not  to  be  despised.  A  very 
appetizing  table  sauce  called  miti  is 
made  by  mixing  the  cocoanut  juice  with 
an  equal  amount  of  salt  water,  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  juice  and  red 
peppers.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  and 
ferment,  after  which  it  has  a  very 
pleasant,  pungent  flavor. 

Bananas  are  eaten  in  their  natural 
state  and  also  cooked  in  many  styles. 
Out  of  curiosity  we  made  a  list  of  the 
different  kinds  and  counted  up  over  two 
dozen  varieties.  There  is  one  called 
the  saoa,  yellow  in  color,  resembling  in 
appearance  and  taste  squash  or  pumpkin. 
This  is  considered  very  good  for  sick 
people.  Another,  called  pata,  tastes 
when  baked  very  much  like  baked 
apples.  We  can  make  very  little  im- 
pression on  the  immense  quantity  of 
food  heaped  up  for  our  use,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  crew,  who  never 
fail  to  do  it  justice. 

"  Nepa,"  said  my  friend  one  day — we 
had  been  discussing  appetites  and 
capacity — "  how  much  food  can  a  good 
Samoan  eater  dispose  of  at  one  meal  ? " 
Here  is  the  answer,  after  much  careful 
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thought :  Four  large  taro,  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  seven  or  eight 
long ;  five  bundles  of  small  fish,  ten 
palusami,  two  cocoanuts,  a  chunk  of 
pork  of  four  or  five  pounds'  weight, 
two  basins  of  tanfolo,  one  fowl  and 
bananas  without  count."  After  thi« 
little  gastronomical  feat  is  accomplished 
the  diner,  so  Nepa  naively  informs  us, 
lies  down  and  sleeps. 

We  run  the  gauntlet  of  hand-shaking 
and  bid  farewell  to  Tiavea.  From  here 
it  is  a  strong  pull  against  a  head  wind 
to  the  east  end  of  the  island.  Just  as 
daylight  begins  to  fade  we  run  aground 
in  shallow  water  and  stick  for  awhile  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  weather  the  farthest 
projecting  point.  The  tide  will  not  be 
in  for  several  hours  and  darkness  is  fast 
falling,  so  we  get  ashore  and  begin  a 
scrambling  walk  along  the  coast  to  our 
destination,  leaving  part  of  the  crew  to 
bring  the  boat  around  when  there  is 
high  water. 

For  several  miles  the  road  leads  us 
along  the  shelving  beach,  over  masses 
of  rock,  along  cliffs,  down  steep  paths 
where  the  stones  are  worn  smooth  by 
the  tramp  of  many  feet,  into  and  through 
native  villages.  We  flounder  through 
these  difficulties  in  the  darkness,  until 
one  of  the  boys  makes  a  torch  of  dry 
cocoanut  leaves,  after  which  we  suddenly 
strike  into  a  smooth,  level  path,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  beach.  On  all  sides 
are  the  cocoanut  palms,  ordinarily  most 
elegant  in  their  pose,  but  here  assuming 
fantastic  attitudes  and  contortions.  In- 
stead of  growing  straight  and  graceful 
they  are  twisted  in  all  directions. 

We  make  the  people  of  Vailoa  a  day's 
visit,  and  take  a  short  trip  from  the  main- 
land to  a  beautiful  small  island  owned 
and  inhabited  by  a  white  man.  Then 
our  boat  is  headed  for  the  southern  side 
of  the  island.  A  fair  breeze  permits  the 
spreading  of  the  canvas  and  away  we  fly 
before  the  wind,  standing  well  outside 
the  reef.  A  never-ending  scene  of 
beauty  is  constantly  before  us  as  we 
dash  along,  mountains,  plains,  valleys, 
rivers  and  waterfalls  in  endless  variety, 
great  stretches  of  white  sandy  beach 
fringed  with  palms,  jagged  promonto- 
ries of  lava  formation  full  of  caves  into 
which  the  surf  bursts  with  thunderous 
roar. 

Near  Latofaga  the  boat  is  run  in 
on  the  beach  and  we  commence  a  tramp 
inland.     Climbing  up  the  rocky,  slippery 


path  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  we  are  re- 
paid for  the  exertion.  The  road  skirts 
along  near  the  shore  in  some  places,  and 
grand  views  are  had  of  the  sea  through 
the  openings.  Looking  down  from  these 
heights,  we  catch  distant  glimpses  of 
deep  bays  and  gulfs,  fronted  by  an  ever- 
changing  bank  of  foam  and  spray.  Far 
out,  the  white  horses  are  dashing  and 
plunging,  urged  on  by  the  spur  of  the 
strong  trade-wind.  We  pass  beautiful 
plantations  and  plunge  into  dense 
jungle,  the  narrow  path  winding  in  and 
out  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation.  On  one 
side  grows  a  giant  futu  tree,  between 
whose  branches  a  towering  cocoanut 
tree  has  forced  its  way  from  the  roots. 
Some  distance  from  the  ground,  on  a 
forked  branch  of  the  futu,  there  is  a 
young  cocoanut  tree  growing.  The  nut 
from  the  parent  tree  dropped,  lodged  on 
the  branch,  sprouted  and  took  root. 

Not  far  from  here  is  one  of  the  natu- 
ral curiosities  of  Samoa.  A  diverging 
path  leads  up  to  the  brink  of  what  looks 
like  a  mammoth  well  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet,  the  sides  perfectly 
smooth  and  perpendicular.  The  dia- 
meter is  at  least  fifty  feet.  The  bottom 
is  dry,  as  we  ascertain  by  dropping  co- 
coanuts into  it.  Shooting  up  from  the 
center  are  numerous  tree  ferns,  while 
the  sides  are  completely  covered  with 
ferns  and  vines  of  many  varieties.  En- 
tangled in  the  dense  foliage  which 
crowds  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  the  slant- 
ing stem  of  a  cocoanut  tree  leans  far  out 
over  the  chasm.  From  it  we  obtain  a 
view  of  the  bottom.  A  black,  cavern- 
ous opening  leads  underground  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  about  one  hundred 
feet  to  another  of  larger  dimensions,  but 
having  a  similar  formation.  From  the 
edge  of  this  second  pit  we  look  down 
into  a  mirror  of  sea  water,  reflecting  the 
ferns  and  vines  that  cover  its  sides. 
The  water  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide, 
for  it  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  an 
arched  tunnel.  This  latter  pit  is  named 
by  the  natives  falesua — water  house. 
It  is  said  to  be  possible  to  enter  it  from 
the  beach,  at  low  tide. 

Now  the  road  descends  to  the  level 
beach,  passing  through  many  villages, 
where  we  are  invited  by  the  occupants 
to  enter  the  houses,  and  eat  or  drink,  as 
the  hour  may  decide.  Time  is  no  ob- 
ject, and  the  days  pass  swiftly  away, 
going  from  village  to  village,  sometimes 
by  land  at  other  times  by  boat. 
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Leaving  Falealili  late  in  the  after- 
noon, we  drop  slowly  down  the  coast, 
slipping  in  and  out  of  the  bays.  As  we 
round  the  point  at  Siumu  we  are  greeted 
by  one  of  those  magnificent  sunsets, 
rare  even  in  these  latitudes.  Words 
cannot  describe  the  effects  of  the  gor- 
geous cloud-coloring  masses  of  orange, 
crimson,  purple,  maroon  and  olive  ;  nor 
the  delicate  changing  tints  and  hues  of 
the  sky,  with  its  violet  and  rose  shades, 
lingering  until  the  evening  star  shines. 

At  Fusi  we  land  at  dusk,  and  are 
warmly  welcomed  by  old  acquaintances 
who  strive  to  outdo  all  that  has  been 
done  before.  Whatever  faults,  vices, 
and  follies — and  they  are  many — the 
Samoan  may  possess,  hospitality  is  the 
one  great  apparent  virtue.  Let  us  not 
inquire  too  critically  into  the  motives 
that  prompt  it. 

Pigeons,  ducks  and  fowls  are  before 
us  for  the  three  days  we  remain  in  the 
village.  In  fact  we  have  eaten  fowl 
three  times  a  day  since  the  beginning  of 
the  trip,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
our  return.  Sixty-three  fowls  in  twenty- 
one  days  !  We  inwardly  wonder  if  we 
are  eating  on  a  wager. 

Next  morning  in  the  clear,  still  dawn, 
Fusi  appears  to  us,  the  neatest,  most 
quiet  little  village  we  have  yet  seen. 
Immediately  in  front  is  the  broad  strip 
of  sandy  beach,  and  on  each  side  a  wide 
sweep  of  bay,  rounding  out  in  long 
points  high  and  bluffy,  gradually  slop- 
ing back  to  the  mountains.  Shady  ave- 
nues of  palms  lead  in  many  directions, 
while  all  about  the  house  are  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Back  of  the  village  is  a  bayou  of  great 
beauty,  cutting  a  great  gash  into  the 
land  for  about  two  miles. 

During  the  evening,  while  resting  and 
drinking  'ava,  we  mature  a  plan  for  ex- 
ploring this  by  boat ;  and  on  the  morrow 
at  sunrise,  floating  and  drifting  over  its 
course,  we  listen  to  the  traditional  story 
of  its  origin. 

There  lived  at  one  time  on  the  island 
of  Savaii,  a  man  who  possessed  a  won- 
derful shell.  It  had  this  peculiarity — it 
blew  itself.  Very  highly  did  he  prize  it, 
and  many  were  the  offers  of  money 
which  he  refused  for  its  purchase.  One 
day  he  hung  it  up  in  the  house,  and  went 
into  the  bush  to  work.  While  so  en- 
gaged, he  thought  he  heard  it  blowing 
across  the  -sea.  After  listening  some 
time,  he  became  convinced    that  some 


one  had  broken  into  the  house  and 
stolen  it.  Returning  to  the  house  he 
found  that  a  party  of  travelers  had  vis- 
ited it  in  his  absence,  and  departed  tak- 
ing the  shell  with  them.  Jumping  into 
his  canoe  he  pursued  the  thieves.  As 
the  party  with  the  shell  passed  one 
end  of  Upolu,  a  monster  of  a  fish,  that 
lived  at  that  spot,  leaped  out  and  swal- 
lowed the  boat  and  crew.  The  owner 
of  the  shell  not  knowing  what  had  befall- 
en the  others,  came  after,  and  met  with 
the  same  fate.  He  found  the  parties  he 
was  pursuing  together  with  some  others 
in  the  monster's  stomach.  After  some 
deliberation,  they  all  made  friends  and 
formed  a  plan  of  escape.  Among  the 
articles  in  the  boat  were  some  pieces  of 
bamboo,  from  which  it  was  the  custom 
in  those  days  to  make  knives.  They  set 
to  work,  made  knives,  and  began  to 
hack  and  cut  the  monster,  intending  to 
either  hew  their  way  out  or  cause  it  to 
disgorge.  The  effect  of  this  work  caused 
the  monster  so  much  agony  that  it  gave 
a  great  leap  that  carried  it  to  Tonga, 
where,  coming  into  collision  with  one  of 
the  islands  of  that  group,  it  knocked  off 
a  large  slice.  With  another  great  leap, 
it  came  back  to  Upolu,  but  at  a  differ- 
ent place  from  where  it  lived,  and  ran 
into  the  land  with  such  force  as  to  cut  a 
great  channel  far  inland.  In  its  strug- 
gles it  lashed  out  with  its  tail,  cutting 
bays  here  and  there.  Finally  in  a  dying 
condition  it  drifted  part  way  back  to  the 
entrance.  Here  it  was  discovered  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  living  near,  who 
came  out  with  knives  and  began  to  cut 
it  up.  The  people  inside  suspected  what 
was  going  on,  and  sung  out  for  those 
outside  to  be  careful.  They  were  safely 
liberated. 

At  one  spot  in  the  bayou  the  boys 
were  on  the  alert,  watching  for  the  bones 
of  the  monster,  which  they  affirm  can 
be  seen  on  the  bottom.  After  drifting 
.about  for  awhile,  and  probing  numer- 
ous spots  with  the  oars,  they  finally 
located  them  embedded  in  the  sand. 
Not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  remained  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  story. 

To  go  out  through  the  reef  opening 
at  Safata  in  rough  weather  is  an  experi- 
ence which  is  perhaps  to  be  desired  once 
but  never  to  be  repeated.  The  channel 
entering  the  reef  on  a  slant  instead  of 
squarely,  is  faced  by  tremendous  auumas 
which  break  directly  across  the  passage. 
These    auumas    are    bars,    or    shallow 
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patches  outside  the  reef,  on  which  the 
incoming  sea  breaks  mountain  high.  If 
a  boat  happens  to  get  caught  by  one, 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  going  to  the 
bottom,  and  staying  there.  As  we  get 
well  into  the  passage,  the  crew  strain 
every  nerve  to  keep  the  boat  from  being 
thrown  on  the  corner  of  the  reef  on  one 
hand,  and  watch  for  a  chance  to  dodge 
the  auuma  on  the  other.  Just  as  we 
make  a  dash  for  it  an  oar  drops  over- 
board. This  causes  delay,  and  in  the 
struggle  to  regain  it  we  are  nearly 
swamped  by  the  heavy  seas  bursting 
over  the  bow.  We  narrowly  escape  the 
corner  of  the  coming  auuma,  and  swing 
off  just  in  time  to  watch  a  wave  strike 
with  terrific  force  on  the  point  we 
avoided,  and  break  fifty  feet  into  the 
air.  Small  hope  for  a  boat  caught  in 
such  a  place. 

From  Upolu  to  the  little  island  of 
Manono  is  only  a  few  miles,  over  a 
smooth,  glassy  sea,  with  scarcely  a  ripple 
on  the  surface.  There  is  no  deep  water 
channel — simply  the  lagoon  over  the 
reef  connecting  the  two  islands.  We 
have  been  dropping  along  down  the 
coast  all  the  late  afternoon,  and  now 
have  only  two  more  stops  to  make  be- 


fore returning  to  Apia.  One  is  before 
us,  beautiful  Manono,  faintly  outlined 
against  the  evening  sky.  The  zephyrs 
sweep  softly  over  the  water,  the  South- 
ern Cross  glows  brighter  overhead, 
as  the  young  moon  sinks  slowly  in  the 
west.  Now  swiftly,  now  slowly,  our 
little  boat  moves  on,  the  ripples  plash- 
ing and  lapping  against  the  sides.  Even 
the  voices  of  the  rowers  are  lowered  and 
seem  softened  by  the  harmonizing  influ- 
ence of  the  scene.  Click  !  click  !  the 
paddles  touch  the  boat  in  cadenced 
rhythm,  as  the  song  of  the  boatmen 
rises  and  floats  away.  Boom  !  boom  ! 
the  distant  thunder  of  the  surf  comes 
faintly  to  our  ears,  across  the  water 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef.  Light 
after  light  begins  to  glimmer  and  shine 
out  on  the  water,  from  the  houses  along 
the  shore.  Faintly,  the  rustle  and  rattle 
of  the  bayonet-shaped  cocoanut  leaves 
reaches  us,  as  the  night  breeze  sways 
the  feathery  fronds  crowning  each  tree. 
Conversation  lags,  then  ceases  entirely. 
Each  one  is  wrapped  in  reverie.  Even 
the  crew  are  silent.  All  too  soon  the 
keel  grates  on  the  white  sandy  beach, 
and  shadowy  forms  are  waiting  to  give 
us  a  welcome. 
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T  was  five  o'clock 
on  a  sharp  De- 
cember    morn- 
ing when  I  roll- 
ed out  of    bed   and 
speedily   got    inside 
my    "Cords,"  intent 
upon     enjoying     a 
day's  quail  snooting. 
After  a  substantial, 
hot  breakfast,  with- 
out   which   no  man 
should    go   afield,    I 
sought  the  kennel. 
Max   was    already    at    the    gate    and 
madly  gamboled    around,   while    Dora, 
his    mother,    simply   sat    sedately    and 
gazed  longingly  into  my  eyes. 

How  could  I  resist  such  pleading  ? 

"Come  on,  old  girl,"  and  with  a  look 

of  joy  on  her  dear  old  face  she  darted 

through  the  gate,  while  Max  gave  vent 

to  his  disappointment  in  a  dismal  howl. 


"  Never  mind,  my  boy,  '  Every  dog 
has  his  day,'  and  the  next  shall  be 
yours." 

A  few  moments  later  I  was  exchang- 
ing greetings  with  my  shooting  chum, 
John,  as  he  threw  another  robe  into 
the  light,  covered  wagon,  while  I  lifted 
Dora  in  behind,  where  Ned  awaited  her 
in  an  abundance  of  straw.  They  form 
a  beautiful  brace.  They  are  sportsmen's 
dogs  ;  dogs  that  find  game  and  point  it 
stanchly  ;  that  retrieve  the  birds  their 
masters  sometimes  bring  to  grass,  and 
though  I  do  say  it  myself,  they  are  a 
hard  brace  to  beat. 

"  Hurry  up,  Doc,  hurry  up." 

"  One  minute,  John,  till  I  get  a  light. 
Now,  then,  go  ahead,"  and  we  are  off 
on  our  ten-mile  drive. 

Lottie  was  in  good  fettle  that  morn- 
ing, and  we  were  on  the  grounds  an 
hour  and  a  half  later.  The  roads  were 
good,    though    hilly ;    the    air   bracing, 
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with  a  snapping  frost,  and  the  scenery 
of  the  lovely  Lebanon  Valley  as  fair  as 
ever.  Just  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the 
eastern  hills  we  came  upon  the  beau- 
tiful Swatara,  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  between  the  hills. 

The  cornfields  and  stubbles  border- 
ing the  Swatara  have  long  been  favorite 
resorts  of  quail,  and  the  previous  week 
John  had  interviewed  them  so  satisfac- 
torily and  reported  so  many  "  left  over  " 
that  nothing  would  do  but  we  must 
give  them  a  round  together. 

The  mare  was  soon  comfortably 
stabled,  overcoats  doffed  and  the  little 
sixteen  bores  charged.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  dogs  were  drawing  a  bottom 
in  a  cornfield  which  John  was  certain 
contained  a  bevy. 

Ned  started  roading  along  a  fence, 
while  Dora  struck  direct  for  the  moist 
bottom,  grown  up  thick  with  weeds 
nearly  as  tall  as  my  breast.  I  felt  sure 
by  her  actions  that  she  was  nearing 
game,  but  was  surprised  when  she  sud- 
denly dropped  to  wing  on  a  nice  bevy 
that  rose  wild  some  distance  ahead  and 
quartered  to  my  right.  The  little  gun 
came  up  quickly  and  the  wood  powder 
spoke  spitefully,  but  no  bird  fell.  The 
shot  attracted  the  attention  of  John, 
some  distance  off,  and  together  we 
marked  the  birds  top  the  hill  and  ap- 
parently settle  in  a  small  cemetery 
across  the  road. 

"  Just  twelve  birds,  John.  Come  on. 
I  know  where  they  are.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  drive  them  out  of  the  ceme- 
tery." 

"  Did  you  drop  any  ?  " 
"  No  ;  they  took  me  too  much  by  sur- 
prise." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  dogs  had  quar- 
tered the  little  cemetery  without  find- 
ing a  bird. 

"  Doc,  I  would  have  sworn  they  all 
dropped  right  here." 

"  So  would  I,  but  they  must  have 
crossed  it  and  dropped  into  the  corn- 
field beyond.  And  just  look  at  that 
stubble  and  the  lovely  swale  running 
clear  down  to  the  woods,  and  the  heavy 
cover  on  both  sides  of  the  little  stream." 
"  I  see  !  I  see  !  Hello  !  there  they 
have  them.  Let  each  shoot  over  his 
own  dog."  f°r  each  had  an  independent 
point.  Ned,  on  the  left,  stretched  out 
in  a  straight  line  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip 
of  tail ;  Dora,  crouching,  with  forefoot 
uplifted  and  head  turned  to  one  side. 


No  need  of  cautionary  words  —  no 
"steady,"  "take  care,"  "to-ho."  Sel- 
dom do  these  dogs  require  the  whistle, 
still  less  seldom  the  whip. 

They  know  their  business  and  attend 
strictly  to  it. 

"  Bang  !  bang !  bang !  bang ! "  go 
the  little  guns.  Half-a-dozen  birds  rose 
to  the  flush. 

John  dropped  his  first,  but  the  fence 
through  which  the  second  darted  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  the  second  bar- 
rel. My  first  dropped  dead,  but  the 
second  reached  a  knoll  in  the  stubble- 
field  beyond. 

The  dead  birds  retrieved,  the  balance 
of  the  cornfield  was  drawn  blank,  but 
hardly  had  the  dogs  entered  the  stubble 
before  Ned  wheeled  suddenly  to  a  point 
with  Dora  backing.  The  cover  here  was 
long  and  dense,  and  the  birds  lay  very 
close.  The  suspense  became  something 
terrible  as  we  slowly  advanced  beyond 
the  immovable  Ned,  and,  indeed,  resem- 
bled "  buck  fever." 

Step  after  step  was  taken,  the  guns  at 
a  ready,  but  no  bird.  To  the  right,  to 
the  left ;  no  use. 

Back  to  the  dog  again,  and,  when  al- 
most touching  his  nose,  out  from  under 
it  went  three  quail  darting  between  our 
legs,  almost  into  our  faces,  and,  like 
bullets,  took  different  courses.  By  good 
luck  each  dropped  one,  but  the  other 
escaped  unseen  after  our  shots,  owing 
to  the  excitement  accompanying  the 
flush. 

"  Fetch,  Dora  !  "  and  I  waved  my  hand 
toward  the  fence  ;  but  half-way  she 
sank  quietly  in  the  grass,  and  on  walk- 
ing up  I  added  another  to  my  bag. 

Thus  it  went  on,  until  bird  after  bird 
had  been  flushed,  bagged  or  missed, 
when  John  asks,  "  How  many  have  you, 
Doctor  ? " 

"  Eight,  I  think." 

"  Well,  I  have  five  myself,  and  there 
must  be  at  least  ten  ahead  of  us.  Re- 
markable bevy,  that.  Sure  you  only- 
counted  twelve  in  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  there  were  just  a  dozen  birds. 

They  must  have  dropped  into  the  midst 

of  another  feeding  bevy   for  we  surely 

have  raised  more  than  twenty  birds." 

"  Well,    it  does  not    matter,  we  have 

them  nicely  scattered  and " 

"  Bang !  bang ! " 

A  quail  sprang  from  under  our  feet, 
and  though  we  are  both  quick  on  the 
trigger   and   a  stream  of  feathers  was 
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wafted  by  on  the  wind,  the  bird  crossed 
the  fence,  flew  parallel  with  it  for  some 
distance,  and  then  pitched  headlong 
into  a  bunch  of  briars. 

And  we  never  found  that  bird.  As 
we  advanced,  the  ground  became  wet 
and  marshy  ;  here  and  there  tussocks 
abounded,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  such  as  to  test  the  keenness  of  the 
dogs'  noses  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a 
place  of  surprises,  and  many  misses 
were  made,  owing  to  the  treacherous 
footing. 

Just  below  a  small  circular  marsh, 
out  of  which  we  took  several  birds  as 
toll,  John  winged  one  that  ran  into  a 
dense  thicket  and  proved  such  an  "  artful 
dodger  "  that  we  spent  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  securing  it,  which  was  only 
done  after  much  thrashing  of  briars, 
many  scratches  and  much  perspiration. 

And  yet,  after  all  the  noise  and  com- 
motion, a  cotton  tail  was  discovered 
quietly  sitting  under  a  fence-rail,  over 
which  I  had  been  bending,  too  fright- 
ened, no  doubt,  to  move. 

Even  when  stirred  up  with  the  muz- 
zle of  my  gun  he  was  loath  to  leave  ; 
but  when  he  did,  ye  gods  !  how  he  did 
go.     But  his  race  was  soon  run. 

We  now  neared  the  wood,  where  Ned 
pinned  two  birds  handsomely,  one  of 
which  was  hit  by  both  of  us  inside 
twenty  feet,  while  the  other  was  in- 
gloriously  missed. 

Still  following  the  little  run  past  the 
wood,  we  reached  a  road  and  saw  staring 
us  in  the  face  from  the  field  opposite, 
the  notice,  "  Trespassing  Forbidden." 

The  stream  still  meandered  alone  a 
fence  through  this  forbidden  ground, 
but  the  beautiful  cover  along  its  banks 
and  the  inviting  field  of  rag-weed  on 
the  right,  convinced  us  that  some  of 
"our  "  birds  had  come  down  this  far. 

The  farm  house  stood  just  at  the 
farther  edge  of  the  rag-weed,  and  a 
little  rise  in  the  ground  hid  us  from 
view  where  we  were. 

We  called  a  halt  and  perched  our- 
selves on  the  fence.  "  What  do  you 
say,  Doctor,  shall  we  try  it  ?  If  any 
one  objects,  of  course,  we  can  leave. 
These  trespass  notices  are  generally  in- 
tended for  the  '  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,' 
who  so  often  sweep  over  farms,  break- 
ing fences,  leaving  bars  open  and  shoot- 
ing poultry.  I  do  not  believe  gentlemen 
sportsmen,  like  us  (looking  at  my  poor 
old  coat  that  made  me  appear  more  like 


a  tramp  than  anything  else)  will  be  ob- 
jected to." 

And  so  over  the  fence  we  went,  Dora 
working  along  the  run,  Ned  ranging 
wider  in  the  field.  Slowly  Dora  roaded 
until  Ned  caught  sight  of  her  and  rushed 
to  share  the  scent. 

"There  they  are.  Isn't  that  a  pict- 
ure ? "  Dora  had  crouched  nearly  flat, 
while  Ned  shared  her  point  with  his 
head  stretched  across  her  neck. 

Four  birds  were  flushed,  and  I  scored 
with  the  right  and  feathered  one  with 
the  left,  which  just  topped  a  fence  and 
fell  in  the  road.  John  only  fired  one 
barrel  and  scored  a  miss,  but  he  marked 
the  other  birds  down  in  the  rag-weed 
not  very  far  from  the  barn. 

By  keeping  along  the  run  we  could 
get  beyond  the  birds  without  being  de- 
tected. We  could  then  work  directly 
to  where  they  lay,  raise  them  and  take 
our  chances.  Ail  went  well  until  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  rise  on  which 
were  the  birds.  Whom  should  we  see 
coming  to  the  barn  but  the  farmer  him- 
self ;  as  he  made  no  objection,  however, 
we  kept  right  on. 

Suddenly  both  dogs  froze,  and  up 
went  a  bird  in  front  of  John  directly  to- 
ward the  house,  but  flying  high.  The 
other  rose  before  me,  giving  me  a  nice 
straight-away  shot,  but  in  my  fear  lest 
John  should  shoot  into  the  house  I 
only  crippled  my  bird.  John's  bird  fell 
like  a  rag,  while  his  shot  rattled  like 
hail,  harmlessly,  upon  the  roof. 

From  the  house  rushed  two  women, 
who  hurled  at  us  mixed  threats  and 
orders  to  vacate  the  premises,  as  only 
irate  females  can. 

Ned  secured  the  bird  and  fled  from 
the  wrath  behind.  Down  in  the  corner 
of  the  field  we  found  and  killed  my 
crippled  bird  ;  then  mounted  the  fence 
and  sat  down  by  the  roadside  to  enjoy 
a  good  laugh. 

As  we  sat  by  the  fence  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  us  that  our  lunch  had  been 
forgotten,  so  it  was  produced  from  the 
depths  of  our  shooting-coats  and  vigor- 
ously attacked.  Sadly  crushed  sand- 
wiches, trimmed  with  a  few  rabbit-hairs, 
was  not  so  bad  as  they  looked. 

After  dividing  our  dinner  with  the 
faithful  dogs,  and  enjoying  a  drink  from 
the  brook  at  our  feet,  we  rose  refreshed 
and  as  eager  as  the  dogs  to  go  ahead. 

"  John,  I  shot  at  a  bird  a  while  ago 
that  seemed  to  drop  right  by  the  side 
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of  the  road.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  hit,  but  we  might  as  well  look  for  it." 

So  we  hied  the  dogs  on,  and  a  dozen 
yards  from  where  we  rested,  our  bird 
rose  wild  and  darted  like  an  arrow 
across  the  road,  heedless  of  two  loads 
sent  fruitlessly  after  it.  Through  the 
woods,  up  the  hill  and  into  a  cornfield 
on  its  summit  it  went  and  dropped  far 
out  near  a  fence,  almost  out  of  sight. 

"  I  know  where  it  is." 

"  So  do  I." 

"Just  where  those  three  cornstalks 
stand  alone,  near  the  top  of  the  hill." 

"  Right  you  are  ;  we'll  get  him." 

We  mounted  the  hill,  and  just  as  we 
were  insinuating  ourselves  through  a 
wire  fence  a  bird  flushed  from  under 
John's  feet,  which  he  grassed  by  a  mas- 
terly snap  shot. 

Entering  the  corn  the  dogs  were  given 
the  wind,  and  we  cautiously  approached 
the  spot  where  we  had  marked  our  bird. 
The  dogs  gave  no  sign,  and  though  we 
circled  around  that  spot  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles,  returning  again  and  again, 
we  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  it 
up,  concluding  that  the  bird  had  flown. 
As  we  were  descending  the  hill  I  looked 
around  for  Dora,  and  there  she  sat,  not 
a  dozen  feet  from  the  three  corn-stalks. 

"  Hey,  John  !  look  at  Dora." 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  that's  a  false  point,  for 
I  have  been  over  that  ground  twenty 
times  with  Ned." 

"  No  matter,  I'm  going  to  see,"  and 
walking  up  behind  I  peered  over  her 
nose  and  at  last  perceived  the  tail  of  the 
bird  protruding  from  under  a  leaf,  its 
body  flattened  out  upon  the  ground. 

A  single  step  before  the  dog  and  it 
flushed  only  to  drop  twenty  yards  away. 

John  knew  of  several  bevies  a  mile  or 
more  away,  and  the  chances  were  good 
that  we  might  find  other  bevies  on  the 
way.  Some  of  the  fields  were  most  in- 
viting, but  all  were  beaten  in  vain. 

Through  a  grove  of  oak  and  hickory, 
over  a  deep  cut  of  an  abandoned  rail- 
road, down  a  steep  hillside,  seamed  and 
rocky,  across  a  brook  a  yard  wide,  we 
reached  a  promising  bottom  where  the 
feathery  grass  a  foot  or  more  in  height 
formed  the  finest  of  cover. 


"  John,  we  will  find  them  here." 

"  No,  we  won't.  I  was  all  over  this 
last  week  and  did  not  put  up  a  bird  ■ 
but  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  we  do 
not  find  birds  in  the  cornfield  up  there 
on  the  hill." 

".Well,  I  say  there  is  a  bevy  right 
here  in  this  bottom  uozv."  I  had  just 
caught  sight  of  Dora  some  distance  to 
our  right  on  a  stanch  point,  and  John 
had  not  seen  her. 

"  I'll  bet  there  is  not." 

"  All  right,  call  Ned  over  here  to  the 
right  and  see  what  he  says." 

"  By  Jove  !  Here,  Ned  !  She  has 
them,  sure  enough." 

Ned  came  sweeping  in  from  a  long 
cast,  and,  as  he  neared  us,  caught  sight 
of  Dora,  and  honored  her  point  with  a 
beautiful  back. 

"  They'll  make  straight  for  that  big 
patch  of  briars,  Doc,  and  then  its  all  up. 
Wish  we  could  drive  them  up  the  hill." 

"  Some  will  go  there  ;  now  each  shoot 
and  mark  on  his  own  side." 

Side  by  side  we  advance,  John,  as  al- 
ways, on  the  right. 

"  Bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  "  What  a  bevy  ! 
twenty-five  birds  at  least,  and  as  they 
rose  with  a  roar  some  made  for  the 
briars,  some  for  the  hill,  while  before 
us  was  a  confused  vision  of  birds  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  so  bewilderingly  that 
John  only  fired  one  barrel  and  scored  a 
miss,  while  my  right  scored  and  the  left 
failed. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?  Snowing,  sure  as 
fate.  Let  us  beat  them  out  of  the  briars 
and  then  we  will  take  the  hill." 

"  All  right,"  and  for  half  an  hour  we 
pushed  our  road  through  half  an  acre 
of  briars  higher  than  our  heads,  and 
when  at  last  we  emerged,  hot  and  well 
scratched,  half  a  dozen  birds  had  pre- 
ceded us  unhurt. 

Then  the  fun  began.  Up  among  the 
rocks,  point  after  point  was  made,  bird 
after  bird  was  downed  or  missed  ;  along 
the  stream  they  went,  hurtling  out 
under  the  persuasion  of  a  rock  or  long 
stick,  and  while  the  snow  fell  thicker 
and  thicker,  we  drove  them  to  the  woods 
and  there  continued  the  sport  until  both 
agreed  we  had  enough. 
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ROM  sparry  caves  in  the  mount- 
ain of  Rest, 
Where  the  sunshine  of  Hope 
ever  streams, 
The   river  of   Fancy  flows   to 
the  sea 
Down   the   beautiful   valley 
of  Dreams. 


'Twixt  borders  a-blush  with  tropical  bloom — 

For  the  lily  and  lotus  are  there — 
The  river  sings  softly  a  siren  song 

Like  a  lullaby  after  a  prayer. 

A  poppy's  red  petals  have  drifted  away 
Like  a  crimsoning  fleet  o'er  the  tide  ; 

While  white-sailed  lilies,  gold-laden  with  peace, 
In  the  shelter  of  anchorage  ride. 

And  either  asleep,  or  drifting  a-dream 
On  the  tide  at  the  swoon  of  the  day 

We  find  lost  castles  we  builded  in  air 
Ere  the  gold  of  our  idols  was  clay. 

The  Long  Ago  dome  is  far  in  the  mist, 
Looming  faint  like  a  shadowy  cloud  ; 

There  memory  keeps  vigil  with  tapers  a-light 
By  the  side  of  dead  youth  in  its  shroud. 


The  ramparts  rose  crowned  are  Pleasure's  abode, 
There  the  lutes  and  the  viols  sound  low  ; 

And,  gilded  with  light   the  palace  of  Wealth 
Towers  tall  in  the  amber-hued  glow. 

The  turrets  of  Fame  were  builded  so  high 
They  were  tinged  with  the  blue  from  above. 

But  fairest  the  structure  on  all  the  stream 
Is  the  beautiful  castle  of  Love  ! 

'Tis  fashioned  of  crystals,  of  joy  and  of  hope, 
Though  it  casteth  a  shadow  of  pain  ; 

'Tis  there  that  the  flowers  of  faith  blow  white 
In  the  sunshine  and  rifts  of  the  rain. 

Thou  castle  of  Love  where  our  jewels  are  stored 
With  the  face  we  have  treasured  the  most, 

To  thee  we  look  back  as  our  boats  glide  by 
As  Eve  to  the  Eden  she  lost ! 

The  lap  of  the  waves  'tis  lulling  and  low, 
And  the  blue  never  pales  from  the  sky  ; 

No  ruin  is  wrought  in  that  Dreamland  sweet 
As  the  loitering  years  go  by. 

O  air-built  domes,  ye  are  fadeless  and  fair, 
Standing  ever  mid  shadows  and  gleams 

Where  the  river  of  Fancy  flows  to  the  sea 
Down  the  beautiful  valley  of  Dreams  ! 

Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy. 
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WHEN    the   gallant   "Green    Lan- 
cers "  got   the  route  from  gay, 
"  dear,   dirty   Dublin  "  for    the 
West  of  Ireland,  it  was  looked 
upon  by  the  younger  members  of  that 
sporting  corps    as    something    akin   to 
penal  servitude. 

"Beastly  bore,"  lisped  Charley  Nu- 
gent, the  last-joined  sub,  as  he  pulled 
viciously  at  an  imaginary  mustache, 
"isn't  it? "and  he  looked  appealingly 
round  on  his  brother  officers,  who  were 
lounging  about  the  ante-room  at  Island 
Bridge  Barracks. 

"  Look  here,  youngster,"  growled  the 
Major  from  his  lair  on  the  sofa,  "you 
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don't  know  what's  good  for  you.  It 
will  be  the  saving  of  you  boys  to  get 
away  from  the  late  hours  and  confec- 
tionery that  you  are  indulging  in  here. 
'  The  Wild  West '  is  not  half  bad." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Major,"  came  in 
a  chorus  from  "  the  boys." 

"  The  Major  "  was  an  authority  on  all 
subjects  in  the  "  Green  Lancers."  If  it 
was  a  love  affair,  some  detail  of  regi- 
mental duty,  a  financial  difficulty,  or 
one  of  the  many  complications  peculiar 
to  "young  bloods,"  "  the  Major"  was 
always  the  trusted  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend. 

A  perfect  man  of  the  world,  a  thor- 
ough soldier  and  good  sportsman,  with 
a  kind  heart,  despite  a  rather  sarcastic 
turn,  he  was  adored  by  all  the  young- 
sters of  the  regiment,  to  whom  he  was  a 
regular  oracle. 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  Major,  "  the  West  is 
a  jolly  place  for  any  fellow  with  health 
and  heart  to  enjoy  the  fun  one  gets 
there.  The  Chief  and  I  were  down  on 
detachment  in  the  County  Mayo  in  '8i, 
when  boycotting  came  into  fashion. 
We  had  lots  of  work,  to  be  sure  ;  but  we 
had  a  splendid  good  time  of  it  all  the 
same.  The  best  of  shooting,  fishing 
and  nailing  sport  with  the  South  Mayo 
hounds.  As  for  hospitality — there  was 
no  end  of  it,  and  as  for  pretty  girls  ! 
Heigh-ho  !  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the 
Colonel  and  I  that  our  old  chief  then 
was  death  on  matrimony  in  the  regi- 
ment, or  we  should  not  be  shaking  loose 
legs  now.  I  tell  you,  boys,  if  you  don't 
lose  your  lives  over  the  walls,  or  your 
hearts  over  the  girls,  you  are  a  tougher 
lot  than  you  look." 

"  Any  betting  fellows  down  in  the 
wilds  there,  Major  ? "  drawled  Fred. 
Hall,  the  captain  of  C  Troop,  as  he  lan- 
guidly crossed  the  room  and  joined  the 
group. 

"  By  Jove  !  Dolly,  but  you  will  be  in 
your  element.  The  men  there  are  ready 
for  any  sort  of  extraordinary  wager,  and 
I  think  will  even  make  you  open  your  eye. 
Nothing  is  too  hot  or  heavy  for  them." 

"  I  suppose  they  will,"  lisped  the 
Captain,  in  such  an  innocent,  artless 
way  that  a  roar  of  laughter  went  round 
the  room. 

"  Dolly "  Hall  was  a  man  of  about 
seven-and- twenty,  with  fair,  curly  hair, 
light  mustache,  and  a  face  that  would 
have  looked  more  in  place  over  a  silk 
dress  than  surmounting  the  green-faced 

tunic  of  the Lancers.     Everything 

was  "  a  bore  "  to  Dolly,  and  no  duty  (or 
pleasure  for  the  matter  of  that)  was  gone 
into  without  an  amount  of  lamentation 
over  the  hardness  of  his  luck  in  having 
to  exert  himself.  But  the  fellows  in 
the  regiment  knew  that  Dolly  could 
rouse  himself  when  occasion  required, 
as  he  had  been  twice  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches for  gallantry  in  the  Soudan 
campaign. 

It  quite  annoyed  Dolly  to  be  reminded 
of  these  lapses  from  his  normal  state  of 
ennui. 

"What  the  deuce  could  I  do?"  he 
would  say  in  a  piteously  apologetic  tone 
when  asked  about  an  Egyptian  exploit. 

With  plenty  of  money  and  an  ardent 
love  of  sport  (in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion),  Hall  was  never  happy  unless 
he  had  a  bet  on   something,  it  did  not 


matter  what,  from  a  Derby  favorite  to 
a  cheese-maggot  race  across  a  plate. 
Some  wonderful  betting  transactions  he 

had  had  since  he  joined  the Lancers, 

and  as  he  was  always  pretty  certain  to 
be  on  the  winning  side,  the  merriment 
of  his  brother  officers  was  natural. 

"  The  Green  Lancers  "  left  Dublin  for 
the  West,  and  the  Major  and  a  squadron 
were  quartered  at  Ballinrobe,  "  Dolly  " 
Hall  being  one  of  the  officers  with  him. 
The  gentry  (and  ladies)  of  the  neigh- 
borhood received  the  gallant  Lancers 
with  open  arms,  and  the  despondency 
of  the  subs  quickly  vanished.  What 
with  salmon  fishing,  grouse,  woodcock 
and  pheasant  shooting,  and  hunting 
with  the  South  Mayo's,  the  station  was 
voted  a  first-class  one. 

Dolly  Hall  was  a  particular  favor- 
ite with  both  sexes  of  the  natives — the 
men  liked  him  because  he  was  a  rattling 
good  sportsman  whatever  way  you  took 
him,  and  the  ladies  made  a  perfect  pet 
of  him,  from  his  being  so  totally  differ- 
ent to  the  men  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting.  When  I  say  Dolly  was  a 
favorite  with  all  I  ought  to  have  excepted 
Giles  McCarthy,  of  Ballyboden,  who 
looked  upon  the  gallant  Captain  with 
anything  but  a  favorable  eye. 

There  was  no  better  man  to  hounds 
in  the  county  than  McCarthy,  and 
chiefly  on  this  account  he  was  the  fav- 
ored squire  of  the  Diana  of  the  district, 
Rose  Mahon.  But  when  Dolly  came 
on  the  scene  McCarthy  was  nowhere, 
and  the  rage  of  the  latter  at  being  de- 
posed, was  desperate.  What  galled  him 
most  was  that  the  Captain  treated  him 
so  coolly,  and  never  appeared  in  the 
slightest  degree  ruffled  at  the  most  cut- 
ting thing  that  could,  be  said. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son the  Lancers  gave  a  dance  at  the 
Barracks,  and  the  county  people  came 
en  masse  to  it.  The  meet  of  the  South 
Mayo's  had  been  at  Ballinrobe  that 
morning,  and  Rose  Mahon  and  Dolly 
were  in  the  first  flight  all  through  a 
fast  forty  minutes  from  Creagh. 

Rose  was  radiant  at  the  dance.  She 
had  got  that  coveted  trophy — the  brush 
— in  the  morning,  and  Dolly  was  her 
devoted  attendant  in  the  evening,  danc- 
ing more  than  he  had  ever  been  known 
to  since  he  joined  the  regiment.  Giles 
McCarthy  was  not  a  dancing  man,  so  he 
was  doing  wall-flower,  and  a  very  dark 
wall-flower  he  looked. 
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His  black  hunter,  Owenmore,  had 
never  gone  so  badly  with  him,  and  flatly 
refused  to  negotiate  a  small  drain  he 
met  at  the  beginning  of  the  run,  leaving 
the  disgusted  Giles  quite  out  of  the 
hunt. 

It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to 
see  that  "  fop  of  a  cockney  captain " 
beside  Rose  Mahon,  sailing  away  over 
everything. 

Dolly  and  Miss  Mahon  were  floating 
round  in  a  waltz,  and  brought  up  just 
where  the  glum  McCarthy  stood. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  McCarthy,  are  you  there  ? 
I  thought  you  were  still  in  one  of  those 
Creagh  ditches,"  said  Rose,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  "  What  on  earth  came  over  the 
redoubtable  Owenmore  to  behave  in 
such  a  fashion  ? " 

"  Neither  he  nor  his  master  care  for 
bog- trotting,  Miss  Mahon,"  replied  Giles, 
looking  as  black  as  thunder. 

"  So  Irish,  don't  you  know,  Miss  Rose 
— won't  have  water  at  any  price,"  lisped 
Dolly,  in  the  silkiest  of  tones. 

"  If  you  call  those  bits  of  potato  fur- 
rows that  we  had  to-day,  water,  I  don't 
like  it,"  snarled  McCarthy.  "  But  I  wish 
we  had  you  over  our  side  for  a  day 
amongst  the  walls,  Captain  Hall,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  gilt  would  come  off 
your  gingerbread." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  adore  walls." 

"  There  are  walls,  and  walls  in  it. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn't  adore  a  good  five- 
foot,  coped  one,"  sneered  the  now  furi- 
ous Giles. 

"Oh  !  That's  only  a  trifle,"  drawled 
Dolly.  "I'd  drive  a  horse  and  trap 
over  that.'" 

"You  would,  would  you  !"  yelled  Mc- 
Carthy, "  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  you 
don't !  " 

"  Make  it  two,"  was  the  quiet  answer, 
"  and  I'll  do  it  within  the  week." 

"  Done  !  "  cried  Giles. 

"  Right,"  from  Dolly ;  and  with  a 
"shall  we?"  to  the  astonished  Rose, 
they  glided  off  into  the  waltz  again. 

The  news  of  the  bet  went  round  the 
ball-room  like  a  bit  of  scandal  through 
a  country  town.  For  McCarthy  could 
not  repress  his  jubilation  over  the  soft 
thing  he  had  got  on  the  English  Captain. 

"  Hang  it  all !  Dolly,  what  sort  of  an 
absurd  wager  is  this  I  hear  you  have 
made  with  that  fellow,  McCarthy  ?"  said 
the  Major,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  Hall.  "  What  do 
you  intend  doing  about  it  ?" 


"  Haven't  an  idea,  my  dear  Major,  but 
it  will  come  out  all  light,  you'll  find." 

"  But  the  thing's  ridiculous,  man,  and 
we'll  have  a  whole  county  laughing  at 
us,"  urged  the  Major. 

"  Let  them  laugh  who  win.  Wait  till 
I  think  it  out  over  a  cigar  and  you'll  see 
we  come  out  on  top  after  all." 

"  Well,  you  know  it  is  only  making 
that  boor  a  present  of  two  hundred. 
However,  it  is  you  will  have  to  pay  it," 
said  the  Major,  with  an  impatient  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  "  and  except  for  the 
credit  of  the  regiment  I  suppose  it  is  no 
business  of  mine.  Another  case  of  '  a 
fool  and  his  money.'  " 

"Yes,  but  remember  what  the  Latin 
poet  says : 

•  Fortnna  favet  fatnis,' 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  an  idiot  that  Fort- 
une favors,  Major,"  replied  Dolly,  in  a 
dreamy  sort  of  way,  as  he  sauntered  off 
to  claim  Rose  Mahon  for  another  waltz. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  in  Mayo  for 
the  next  couple  of  days  but  Captain 
Hall's  extraordinary  wager,  the  general 
opinion  being  that  he  would  in  the  end 
declare  off  and  pay  over  the  money. 

Three  days  after  the  ball  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  McCarthy,  reminding  Dolly 
that  half  the  time  named  had  expired, 
and  asking  his  intention  with  regard 
to  the  bet.  "  As,"  he  wrote,  "it  was  a 
play  or  pay  bet,  I  shall  thank  you  to 
send  me  your  cheque  for  two  hundred 
pounds  by  Tuesday  next,  in  the  event  of 
your  not  carrying  out  your  part  of  the 
business." 

The  reply  to  this  epistle  was  :  "  Dear 

Sir — I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  carry 

out  my  part  of  the  business  on  Monday 

next  if  you  will  drive  over  here  to  lunch. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Fred  Hall. 

"Cavalry  Barracks, 

"  Ballinrobe. 

"  P.  S. — Would  you  mind  driving  that 
clever  white-faced  chestnut  I  saw  you 
riding  at  Claremorris  meet  ?  You  say 
he  is  a  good  trapper.  I  want  such  a 
horse  and  will  buy  him  if  we  can  agree 
to  a  price.  F.  H." 

Many  a  chuckle  had  McCarthy  and  his 
chums  over  that  letter. 

"  The  softy  of  a  fellow  is  not  content 
with  making  me  a  present  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  quid,"  he  said  to  Peter 
Blake,  "  but  wants  to  throw  away  some 
more  on  that  old  chestnut  screw.  He's 
a  smart  hunter,  no  doubt,  and  showy  in 
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harness,  but  no  vet.  would  pass  him 
with  those  hoeks.  However,  if  I  can 
knock  another  fifty  or  so  out  of  the 
dandy  English  Captain,  I  shall  have  a 
good  day  of  it  next  Monday." 

The  McCarthyites  got  on  all  the 
money  they  could  at  two  to  one  against 
the  Captain.  Such  good  business  was 
it  thought  that  several  of  them  drove 
over  to  Ballinrobe  on  Saturday  to  see 
if  any  of  the  officers  could  be  found 
willing  to  put  on  some  more  with  them. 

They  were  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
readiness  of  the  lancers  to  accommo- 
date them,  and  the  feeling  increased  to 
one  of  real  uneasiness,  when  the  Major 
dropped  in  and  cheerfully  remarked 
that  "  if  all  the  money  wasn't  exhausted 
he  didn't  mind  having  a  '  pony '  or  two 
on  Hall  at  evens." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  "  blurted  the  con- 
fident Giles,  when  his  cronies  came  back 
and  told  him.  "  Those  soldiers  always 
try  to  bluff  you.  They  know  right  well 
that  their  man  has  not  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  but  they  won't  acknowledge  it. 
Our  money  is  safe  enough,  never  you 
fear.  It's  not  like  a  case  where  you 
could  train  a  horse  to  the  work  ;  big  a 
fool  as  the  fellow  is  he's  not  going  to 
smash  up  a  horse,  trap  and  himself,  to 
try  if  the  thing  can  be  done.  I'm  sorry 
you  didn't  get  some  more  on  at  evens, 
for  it's  sure  money  ;  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it." 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  possibly  lose 
either,"  said  Peter  Blake,  "  but  the 
whole  lot  of  them  seemed  so  cock-sure 
that  I  couldn't  help  thinking  they  had 
a  trump  up  their  sleeve  some  way  or 
another." 

Monday  came  and  it  found  Giles  Mc- 
Carthy on  his  way  over  to  Ballinrobe, 
driving  the  white-faced  chestnut  in  a 
smart,  light  polo  cart.  His  friends  were 
following  him  in  force,  all  anxious  to 
see  the  Englishman  lose  his  wager. 

About  half  a  mile  outside  Ballinrobe 
who  should  they  meet  but  Dolly  Hall 
sauntering  quietly  along  the  road. 

"  Ha !  McCarthy,  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  to  win  that  two  hundred  pounds 
off  me.  I'll  take  a  seat  with  you  up  to 
the  barracks  if  you've  no  objection." 

"  Delighted,"  said  Giles,  in  the  best  of 
good-humor  at  the  prospect  of  pocket- 
ing his  money,  and  of  making  a  good 
deal  over  the  chestnut  screw.  "  This 
is  the  horse  you  asked  me  in  your  note 
to  drive  over,  Captain." 


"Capital  trapper,"  remarked  Dolly; 
and  you  say  he  can  jump  ? " 

"  Bedad  !  he  can.  The  wall  isn't  built 
in  Mayo  that  would  stop  the  same 
horse.  I  never  knew  him  turn  from  a 
fence  and  he's  good  for  ten  Irish  miles 
an  hour,  between  the  shafts." 

"Just  the  thing  to  suit  me,"  said 
Dolly.     "  What's  his  price  ? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  to  sell  him  at  all; 
but  I'll  give  him  to  you  at ^75  and  he's 
the  cheapest  horse  in  Ireland  at  the 
money." 

"  Say  ^50  and  it's  a  deal,"  replied 
Dolly.  "Would  you  mind  letting  me 
have  the  ribbons  till  I  see  how  he  feels." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  delighted 
Giles,  as  he  saw  a  certain  sale  in  view. 
"  You'll  know  what  he  is  the  minute 
you  take  a  hold  of  him." 

Dolly  professed  to  be  greatly  pleased, 
praised  mouth,  style  and  pace,  and  de- 
clared that  the  horse  was  worth  the 
price  asked  for  him. 

Just  then  they  came  to  a  corner  where 
a  turn  was  made  into  a  road  leading 
to  the  barracks. 

With  a  shout  that  could  be  heard  a 
mile  away,  Dolly  brought  the  whip 
down  sharply  on  the  chestnut,  who  re- 
sented such  unusual  treatment  by  a 
couple  of  wild  plunges  and  dashed 
round  a  bend  in  the  road,  where,  not 
thirty  yards  in  front  of  them,  was  a 
stone  wall  built  right  across  their  path. 

"Stop!  stop!"  yelled  Giles.  "Are 
you  mad?"  and  he  tried  to  seize  the 
reins  from  the  Captain,  but  Dolly  leant 
to  one  side,  and  holding  his  arm  well 
out  prevented  his  getting  hold  of  them. 

Another  shout,  and  the  chestnut  went 
at  the  wall  like  a  rocket.  Then  came  a 
spring,  a  crash,  and  a  confused  heap  of 
wreckage  on  the  off  side.  Dolly  was  the 
first  to  struggle  to  his  feet  from  the 
debris,  and  snouted  to  McCarthy,  who 
was  doubled  up  in  a  thick  clump  of 
blackthorns  by  the  road-side  : 

"I've  won  my  bet,  McCarthy!  I'll 
give  you  ^"ioo  for  the  lot  now,  and  will 
thank  you  for  the  balance."  Half-a- 
dozen  heads  were  now  seen  looking 
over  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
and  the  Major  was  the  first  to  jump 
over  and  shake  Dolly  by  the  hand. 

Giles  was  furious.  His  clothes  were 
torn  into  ribbons,  his  face  and  hands 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
thoroughly  gone  over  with  a  fine  gar- 
den rake,  and  altogether  he  was  a  most 
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dilapidated  spectacle.     His  mutterings  agreed    upon.      These    gentlemen    and 

were  both  loud  and  deep.    "  An  action,"  myself    are   witnesses    that   the   horse 

"  an    infernal  swindle,"  and  so  on,  was  fairly  jumped  the   wall,  and  that  trap 

the  burden  of  his  song.  and  all  landed  on  the  off  side.     So  there 


GILES   M'CARTHY   WAS    NOT    A    DANCING    MAN.     {p.  2IO.) 

"  No  swindle  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,"     can  be  no   question  but   that  Captain 
said  the  Major,  pleasantly.    "  Mr.  Craw-     Hall  has  won  his  bet." 


ford,  the  county  surveyor,  is  here  with 
us  to  certify  that  the  wall  was  the  cor- 
rect height  at  any  part,  and  coped  as 


"  He  never  said  he'd  do  it  with  my 
horse,"  roared  Giles,  furiously. 

"  And,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  very  sure 
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I  never  said  I'd  do  it  with  mine"  lisped 
the  imperturbable  Dolly. 

The  McCarthy  contingent  looked  very 
crestfallen,  but  accepted  the  Major's  in- 
vitation up  to  lunch  at  the  barracks, 
though  Giles  stalked  wrathfully  away 
without  a  word  to  anyone.  At  lunch 
they  were  told  how  Dolly  had  planned 
out  the  whole  thing  ;  but  somehow  their 


mirth  was  of  a  very  strained  character. 

"  The  devil  a  dearer  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne ever  I  drank,  boys,"  said  Peter 
Blake,  ruefully,  to  his  comrades  on  the 
way  home.  "  But  I  knew  there  was 
something  in  the  wind  last  Saturday." 

The  chestnut  was  soon  none  the  worse 
for  his  jump,  and  is  a  prime  pet  of  Rose 
Hall's  still. 


THE  AOLD  CURL1RPS  PRAYER, 
i. 

B'M  bit  a  puir  auld  doited  carle, 
Wi'  siller  nane  to  spare. 
The  auld  broon  coat  is  patched  an'  thin, 
The  shoon  are  brusten  sair  ; 

There's  nane  sae  plenty  coal  an'  wood, 
The  shelf  is  unco  bare, 

Bit  I'm  prayin'  aye  for  days 
Wi'  the  frost  i'  the  air. 


The  wife  misca's  me  tae  the  folk, 

The  bairnies  say  I'm  daft ; 
Bit  there's  nae  nae  curlin' 

When  the  weather's  warm  an'  saft. 
Of  a'  the  soonds  that  God  has  gi'en 

There's  nane  sae  sweet  tae  me, 
As  when  the  bonny  channel-stane 

Gangs  roaring  tae  the  tee. 


Wi'  withered  airm,  an'  crookit  back, 

That  ance  was  streight  an'  Strang, 
An'  tremlin'  limbs,  an'  blighted  een, 

I  canna  bide  for  lang  ; 
Bit  set  my  foot  upo'  the  ice, 

My  han'  upo'  the  stane, 
An'  pairted  j-outh  an'  I  shall  meet 

For  ane  short  hour  ayain. 


Then  gie  me  bit  anither  day, 

Anither  hour  tae  stan' 
Ance  mair  a  blythesome  callant 

Wi'  the  besom  in  his  han'; 
An*  when  the  pairtin'  shot  is  played 

I'll  lay  me  doon  an'  dee, 
An'  through  the  narrow  port  my  soul 

Shall  rest  upo'  the  tee. 

C.  Lanrton  Clarke. 


SLEDGING  IN  NORWAY 


EY    CHARLES    EDWARDES. 


incrusted  with  ice. 


T  was  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  forgetful 
of  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  we  had 
expected  to  be 
well-nigh  insuffer- 
ably cold,  off  the 
coast  of  "Western 
Norway.  We  were 
far  from  being 
that.  There  was 
neither  need  to 
draw  our  collars  to 
our  ears,  nor  for 
Alpine  hobnails  in 
our  boots  as  a  cor- 
rective to  a  deck 
In  fact,  there  was 


no  ice  anywhere  in  sight  —  except  by 
inference  from  the  brilliant  snow  peaks 
which  sparkled  against  the  blue  sky  in 
the  far  distance  a  good  many  leagues 
inland,  beyond  Stavanger. 

Although  the  North  Sea  had  not 
treated  us  more  uncivilly  than  usual  in 
midwinter,  it  had  delayed  us.  This  did 
not  matter  so  much  to  us,  for  we  were 
merely  a  couple  of  integers  detached 
from  our  homeland  and  more  or  less  re- 
signed to  the  whims  of  circumstance,  but 
there  were  on  board  a  score  or  two  of 
Norwegians  who  had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic to  hail  the  new  year  amid  fond,  famil- 
iar faces,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  more 
than  likely  they  would  not  be  with  their 
friends  until  the  new  year  had  got  its 
footing.  All's  well  that  ends  well,  how- 
ever, and  long  ere  the  short  winter's 
day  had  run  its  course  Stavanger  hove 
in  sight. 

.Stavanger  in  winter  is  not  attractive, 
except  to  the  native  fisherman  and 
lumberer.  Its  blue-eyed  hotel  maidens 
seemed  to  be  agreeably  astonished  at 
the  advent  of  foreign  travelers,  and  the 
townsfolk  turned  to  look  at  us  in  the 
streets,  which,  so  far  from  being  deep 
in  anticipated  snow,  were  as  slimy  as 
the  pavement  of  a  London  slum.  A 
poor  little  market,  quite  devoid  of  en- 
thusiasm or  bustle,  was  being  held  in 
the  public  scpiare.  Wooden  spoons, 
cheap  tinware,  blemished  plates  and 
cups  from  the  English  potteries,  and 
apples  and  oranges  showing  marks   of 


extreme  indisposition,  were  among  the 
more  conspicuous  articles  of  merchan- 
dise displayed. 

Blue-nosed  old  ladies,  much  envel- 
oped in  woolen  shawls  and  comforters, 
stood  by  their  baskets  of  goods,  and  re- 
sponded, with  some  tartness,  to  the  in- 
quiries of  other  old  ladies,  also  blue- 
nosed  and  beshawled.  These  inquiries 
seemed  to  be  social  rather  than  sub- 
stantial or  speculative.  A  row  of  tiny 
carts,  with  tiny  yellow  horses  attached, 
stood  at  right  angles  to  the  square.  Pe- 
riodically, these  small  horses  looked 
around  with  stolid  gaze  at  the  huck- 
sters, as  if  they  thought  Stavanger 
but  a  poor  place  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
and  so  thought  we  as  we  wandered, 
whilst  preparations  for  our  journey  were 
in  progress,  in  search  of  Stavanger's  one 
piece  of  antiquity — its  church.  This 
at  once  transported  us  back  a  round 
number  of  centuries.  It  reminded  us  of 
the  old  basilica  of  Aquila,  which,  if  it 
were  more  accessible,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  famous  sights  for  tourists  south 
of  the  Alps.  The  architect  of  Stavan- 
ger church  may  not  have  seen  the  old 
cathedral  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  two  churches 
hail  from  a  common  sotirce.  The  Vi- 
king rovers  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors owed  their  ecclesiastical  art,  as 
well  as  their  best  booty,  to  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

We  made  the  voyage  from  Stavanger 
to  Bergen  in  the  evening  and  early  part 
of  the  night.  Here  was  a  change  from 
the  turbulence  of  the  North  Sea  !  The 
placidity  was  indeed  almost  solemn  as 
we  stole  through  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  straits.  With  the  going  of  daylight 
a  keen  frost  had  set  in,  and  thus  the 
temperature  and  our  surroundings  were 
just  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  We 
gave  ourselves  up  to  the  romance  of 
the  situation.  Now  and  again  the 
steamer  glided  through  a  channel  that 
threatened  us  with  disaster  where  the 
snow-clad  rocks,  in  deep  shadow  on 
either  hand,  seemed  closing  in  upon  us. 
But  the  apparent  peril  passed,  and  anon 
we  were  sailing  through  luminous 
water  into  which  the  constellations  cast 
long  shafts  of  radiance.  We  paced  the 
deck  in  silent  contentment  or  listened 
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to  tales  told  by  the  amiable  captain,  of 
so  alluring,  though  Arctic,  a  kind,  that 
once  we  impetuously"  urged  him  to 
depart  from  the  mainland  and  make  for 
Spitzbergen,  of  which  he  had  given  a 
particularly  graphic  account. 


none  of  the  disturbing  bluster  that 
usually  accompanies  landing  in  a  sea- 
port. For  all  the  world  of  Norway  were 
engaged  in  New  Year  revels.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock.  Only  an  hour  of  the  old 
year  had  yet  to  run.    Our  fellow-passen- 


WE   HAD    GOT   BEYOND    THE   REACH    OF    SNOW   PLOUGHS.    (/.  2l8 ) 


Eventually  this  starlight  cruise  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  more  commonplace 
glow  of  the  lamps  of  Bergen  made  us 
forgetful  of  the  tender  luster  of  Alde- 
baran  and  the  outline  of  the  Bear. 


gers  from  the  States  were  like  to  reach 
their  friends  simultaneously  with  the 
new.  The  omen  would  no  doubt  be 
reckoned  auspicious. 

If   we  had  been  attuned  for  melan- 


We  stole  up  to  the  quay  with  little  or     choly,    we    might    have     indulged     in 
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rather  sad  thoughts  as  we  made  our 
way  into  the  town.  It  seemed  neither 
the  hour  nor  the  season  to  be  strangers 
in  a  strange  place.  From  one  house  after 
another  proceeded  the  sound  of  music  ; 
yet  it  behooved  us  to  break  into  one  of 
these  family  circles  with  coarse,  matter- 
of-fact,  demands  for  board  and  lodging. 
It  was  a  little  annoying  for  the  maid- 
servants where  we  were  received. 
Through  the  open  door  of  the  inn  we 
could  see  them  dancing  ;  and  a  Christ- 
mas tree  hung  with  tinseled  trifles 
in  one  corner  of  the  room.  There  were 
bottles  and  tumblers  on  the  table,  and 
the  musician  (a  dishevelled  red-faced 
lad  already  thick  of  speech)  had  his 
head  bowed  over  an  accordion,  which 
he  did  not  spare. 

But  the  domestics  bore  the  trial  with 
tolerable  good  humor.  Further,  they 
said  they  would  like  us  to  give  them 
the  advantage  of  our  presence.  And 
so  we  welcomed  the  New  Year  in  their 
midst,  and,  as  it  seemed  required  of  us, 
stood  up  and  drank  their  healths  in 
response  to  the  like  civilities  on  their 
part.  Then  round  they  went  again 
with  considerable  demureness  to  the 
music  of  the  accordion.  We  left  them 
stepping  it,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
we  were  in  bed  the  sound  of  tripping 
feet  and  the  faint  squeak  of  the  orches- 
tra came  to  us. 

Three  days  later  we  were  able  to  con- 
trast the  old-time  methods  of  Norweg- 
ian evening  entertainment  with  this 
Bergen  scene.  We  had  by  then  broken 
from  the  coast,  with  its  half-and-half 
sort  of  weather,  and  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  thorough-going  Norwegian  winter. 
It  had  cost  us  some  little  fatigue  to 
reach  Halg,  where  we  were.  But  the 
fatigue  was  well-atoned  for  by  the  in- 
vigorating air  and  the  glorious  aspect 
of  the  country.  The  snow  lay  nearly  a 
fathom  deep  on  the  high  roads,  and  the 
snow-plows  had  had  to  cut  passages 
for  the  mail  and  other  sledges.  It  had 
decked  the  pine  forests  to  perfection. 
We  sledged  for  hours  amid  trees  in 
their  fantastic,  beautiful  snow  gear. 
The  moon  was  too  young  yet  to  give  us 
the  full  flavor  of  a  Norwegian  winter's 
night.  But  perhaps  the  spectral  gloam- 
ing of  the  stars  and  the  mere  nail-par- 
ing of  moon  made  a  more  impressive 
picture.  The  lakes  were  of  ice,  and 
their  surfaces  deep  in  snow.  We  sledged 
through  the  land  with  melodious  jingle 


of  bells,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  which 
is  prepared  for  anything — from  the  ap- 
parition of  a  leviathan  troll  to  death  in 
a  snow-drift. 

We  had  spent  half  a  Sunday  at  Voss- 
vangen  and  saw  the  peasants  sledging 
to  church.  The  boys  had  got  on  their 
snow-shoes,  and  they  were  making  fam- 
ous excursions  down  the  hill  sides.  As 
for  the  dogs,  they  seemed  thoroughly 
to  enter  into' the  pastime  of  their  young 
masters.  Their  gladsome  barking  as 
they  leaped  and  plunged  in  the  snow 
could  be  heard  far  and  near  all  up  and 
down  the  valley. 

Our  night  in  Voss  had  been  a  wild 
one.  The  northeast  wind  had  shrieked 
round  the  hotel,  and  there  was  a  drift 
of  snow  inside  the  house,  in  spite  of 
double  windows,  but  the  morning  had 
broken  fair  ;  and  when  we  sat  discuss- 
ing the  toothsome  ptarmigan  at  break- 
fast the  sky  had  cleared  to  a  pale  blue, 
which  augured  well  for  the  beginning 
of  our  long  journey  to  Christiania.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  set  forth  at  noon  ;  not, 
however,  until  we  had  seen  the  church 
and  its  flock  in  conjunction.  It  was  a 
study  of  woolens — nothing  more.  We 
half  expected  to  discover  a  vestry  full 
of  dead  villagers,  tarrying  till  the  spring 
for  a  decent  interment  in  the  church- 
yard. But  we  were  spared  this  lively 
appeal  to  our  feelings. 

Then,  snugly  ensconced  in  furs,  we 
had  started  for  a  long  drive  to  Gud van- 
gen.  Of  icicles  and  frozen  waterfalls 
we  had  two  varieties — those  which  were 
generated  about  our  mouths  and  eyes 
with  a  persistence  that  grew  to  be  ag- 
gravating, and  the  glorious,  rigid  cas- 
cades which  hung  to  the  rocks  by  the 
roadside,  bright  under  the  caresses  of 
the  sun,  which  touched  some  of  them 
for  a  moment  ere  sinking  westward. 
We  changed  horses  at  Tvinden,  and 
ran  on  in  the  darkness  to  Stalheim. 

The  palatial  hotel  at  Stalheim  was 
open  and  yet  not  open — that  is  to  say, 
the  proprietor  was  in  it,  and  a  dozen  or 
two  of  its  bedrooms  could  have  been 
got  ready  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  no- 
tice, but  visitors  like  ourselves  were  by 
no  means  anticipated.  This  made  our 
welcome  all  the  more  cordial.  We  were 
established  as  members  of  the  family, 
and  the  group  assembled  in  the  hotel 
was  no  inconsiderable  one,  comprising 
as  it  did  eight  or  nine  young  men,  the 
pastor    of   the   nearest  church,  a    Nor- 
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wegian  American,  at  home  for  "  nerves," 
and  two  or  three  ladies.  Never  were 
travelers  more  hospitably  entertained. 
After  curacoa  and  coffee,  there  was 
cognac  and  tea  ;  then  we  sat  to  our  sup- 
per ;  after  supper,  curacoa  and  coffee, 
as  before,  introduced  cognac  and  tea. 
Cards  were  going-  at  two  tables,  and  we 
were  urged  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
Norwegian  whist.  These  are  not  very 
abstruse,  but  the  brisk  succession  of 
"grogs"  and  "punches"  made  them 
seem  more  recondite  than  they  are.  I 
was  the  pastor's  partner,  and  the  good 
old  gentleman  (for  all  the  world  like  an 
English  parson  of  the  fox-hunting  pe- 
riod) cried  "  Skald  !  "  whenever  I  took  a 
trick.  As  it  behooved  me  to  respond  to 
his  invitation  to  drink,  and  also  to  re- 
spond to  his  courtesy  by  proffering  a 
"  Skald  !  "  after  each  of  his  own  little  suc- 
cesses, it  may  be  imagined  that  we  were 
in  danger  of  losing  our  heads.  How  we 
kept  them  is  more  than  I  can  determine  ; 
but  we  did  so  until  eleven  o'clock,  when, 
after  one  more  general  "  Skald  !  "  we 
stepped  into  our  sledges  and,  amid  a 
chorus  of  "  Good-nights"  from  the  bright 
porch,  again  glided  over  the  snow. 

It  was  sinful  in  us  thus  to  travel  down 
Narodahl  in  the  dark.  The  pastor  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  sense  of 
our  iniquity  in  the  matter.  "  The  finest 
hour  or  two  of  scenery  in  all  Norway, 
and  you,  of  your  own  free  will,  go 
through  it  without  seeing  it !  "  I  am 
not  so  sure,  however,  that  we  did  not 
really  the  better  feel  the  pulse  of 
Narodahl.  Avowedly,  we  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  of  the  composition  of 
the  stern  mountains  which  hedged  in 
the  amphitheater  down  which  we  zig- 
zagged, but  the  effect  of  Narodahl 
under  this  wintry  midnight  sky  was 
none  the  less  fascinating. 

From  Gudvangen,  after  weary  wait- 
ing in  the  witching  hours,  with  the 
huge  precipices  of  the  Sogne  fiord  be- 
fore us,  we  took  boat  to  Laerdalsoren. 
This,  too,  in  the  deadest  of  dead  hours, 
from  two  to  five  a.  m.!  Yet,  so  enrap- 
tured were  we  by  the  majesty  of  the 
scene — by  those  walls  of  rock  four  thou- 
sand feet  high  scored  in  white  and  black, 
that  we  stayed  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
craft  till  we  were  like  to  become  as  stiff 
with  cold  as  the  Sogne  corpses,  stocked 
for  collective  burial  at  the  going  of  the 
snow.  The  water  was  like  a  reach  of 
coal,  studded  with  diamonds. 


Laerdalsoren  at  five  a.  m.  could  in  no 
manner  win  golden  opinions  from  us. 
In  fact  we  gazed  and  went  to  bed,  some- 
what distressed  that  we  should  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  uprising  of  the 
laconic,  yet  kindly  dame,  who  received 
us  into  the  hotel.  She  proposed  to  light 
stoves  and  furnish  us  with  meat  and 
drink  at  that  deadly  hour.  But  we  per- 
suaded her  to  forbear,  and  got  between 
the  sheets — they  were  as  cold  as  marble. 

Next  morning  saw  us  astir  again, 
though  by  no  means  at  sunrise.  The 
well-known  valley  leading  from  this  se- 
questered village  was  sheeted  with  green 
and  blue  ice,  upon  which  there  was  so 
little  snow  that  sledging  was  not  easy. 
The  rocks,  too,  by  our  side  looked  like 
staircases  of  ice.  High  above  the  mount- 
ain summits  were  of  pure  snow,  just 
gilded  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  already 
hidden  from  our  eyes. 

We  had  the  highway  to  ourselves. 
Once  the  mail  passed  us,  with  a  slight 
affectation  of  pomp.  Otherwise  we  were 
not  called  upon  to  shift  from  the  pick 
of  the  road.  We  had  got  beyond  the 
reach  of  snow-ploughs.  As  our  own  pio- 
neers, we  began  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  risks  and  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  sledging  in 
Norway.  Instead  of  a  brisk  movement 
at  ten  kilometers  an  hour,  we  plodded 
along  at  less  than  half  that  pace.  At 
times  the  sky  above  would  cloud  with 
surprising  suddenness,  and  then,  pre- 
faced by  a  howl  of  wind,  a  snowstorm 
would  be  let  loose  upon  us,  blotting  out 
all  but  the  roots  of  the  hills. 

Of  frozen  waterfalls  here  we  had  a 
surfeit.  They  draped  the  mountains 
divinely  with  their  amethystine  and 
sea-green  fringes.  We  labored  under 
the  lee  of  some  of  them,  not  without  a 
half  suspicion  that  the  power  which 
held  them  stiff  might,  for  the  jest's 
sake,  remove  the  restraint  as  we  passed. 
Now  and  again  we  traversed  some  little 
village,  so  snow-covered  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  houses 
was  below.  The  streets  were  silent  and 
deserted  ;  only  the  blue^ed  children 
of  the  villagers  peered  from  the  win- 
dows and  watched  us  as  long  as  they 
could  see  us.  Thus  Husum  and  Bor- 
gund  went  by,  the  former  in  the  twi- 
light and  the  latter  while  we  were 
breasting  a  snowsquall.  Borgund's  re- 
markable little  church  pierced  the  snow 
engagingly.     Had  there  been  the  ghost 
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of  a  chance  of  being  able  to  see  it 
satisfactorily,  we  would  have  alighted, 
though  our  guide  was  respectfully 
amused  at  the  idea.  However,  it  mat- 
ters the  less,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  care- 
fullv  preserved  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
Our  last  two  hours  toward  Halg  were 
gfloomilv  magnificent.     The  moon  was 

to  -'to 

up.  But  it  was  concealed  from  us  by 
dark  masses  of  cloud,  which  drifted 
above  the  snow-clad  peaks.  None  the 
less  it  silvered  the  mountain  tops  up 
and  down  the  valley  and  the  edges  of 
the  clouds.  It  was  not  cruelly  cold 
here  either  ;  for  whilst  our  mustaches 
froze  when  we  faced  the  wind,  they  re- 
laxed as  we  turned  our  backs  to  it. 

Eight  o'clock  at  night  found  us  at 
Halg,  hungry  and  eager  for  rest,  which 
we  should  certainly  at  once  have  sought, 
after  an  enjoyable  meal,  had  we  not 
discovered  that  we  might,  by  a  little 
sacrifice,  see  the  Hailing  dance.  The 
kitchen  of  the  old  house  was  full  of  men 
and  maids.  The  much-loved  accordion 
had  begun  to  chirp  while  we  were  eat- 
ing. Afterward  but  slight  persuasion 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  company  to 
push  their  animation  a  little  further. 
The  men  wore  knives  at  their  hips,  of 
course.  The  girls  were  almost  obtru- 
sively modest  and  anxious  to  screen 
themselves  in  corners.  But  they,  too, 
when  the  first  effort  was  over,  seemed 
pleased.  Certainly,  the  leaps  of  the  men 
in  the  Hailing  dance  were  remarkable. 
They  rose  high  in  the  air,  with  their 
feet  uppermost  by  some  occult  compro- 
mise with  the  laws  of  gravity,  and 
pirouetted  with  a  zeal  and  vigor  that 
would  not  have  discredited  a  South 
Italian  at  a  Tarantella.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  some  affinity  between  the 
two  dances  of  these  two  nations  at  the 
extremities  of  Europe.  And  in  each 
case  the  arch  master  of  evil  is,  or  was, 
supposed  to  be  the  inspirer,  if  not  the 
actual  agent  of  the  music  to  which  the 
dancers  moved. 

One  after  the  other  the  men  and  boys 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  and 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  couple  of  weak  oil 
lamps  tried  to  kick  the  rafters.  Here 
again  the  musician  was  a  mere  lad — a 
merry,  active,  little  ten-year-old — who, 
with  sheathed  knife  at  his  side,  threw 
off  his  boots,  and,  when  his  turn  came, 
leaped  as  high  as  any. 

Hallingdal  is  still  in  a  slight  degree 
reputed   to    deserve   the    old    reproach 


which  the  turbulence  and  sensitiveness 
of  its  people  gained  for  it.  Doubtless, 
the  girdle  duel  (a  mortal  sort  of  combat 
not  unknown  to  California  a  decade  or 
two  ago,  and  described  as  a  Manx  cus- 
tom in  "  The  Deemster,")  is  nowadays  a 
mere  tradition.  But  so  long  as  the  Hal- 
lingdalers  carry  their  knives  so  conven- 
iently to  hand,  they  will  probably  do 
enough  to  make  Christiania  feel  sorry 
for  them  and  their  uncivilized  ways. 
For  the  sake  of  tourists  it  would,  indeed, 
be  almost  a  pity  if  they  cast  off  their 
quaint  archaic  habits  all  at  once. 

Our  next  two  days  were  full  of  inci- 
dent. We  had  quite  as  much  sensation 
as  we  desired.  The  snow  on  the  water- 
shed of  Hallingdal  (some  two  thousand 
feet  higher  than  Halg),  seemed  im- 
measurable. The  road  was,  of  course, 
obliterated.  We  toiled  more  or  less  con- 
jecturally  in  places,  though  guided  gen- 
erally by  the  pine  stems  which  help 
wayfarers  in  winter.  At  times  the 
horses  were  hard  set  to  make  any  way. 
Their  stages  were  short — rarely  exceed- 
ing twenty  kilometers  ;  but  they  were 
long  enough.  It  was  wearing  work  for 
them,  sinking  ten  times  in  an  hour  al- 
most to  the  neck,  and  struggling  as  if 
for  dear  life  to  get  out  of  the  drifts, 
whilst  the  snow  storms  were  continu- 
ous, and  the  temperature  near  zero. 

The  quietude  and  utter  sternness  of 
everything  around  would  have  touched 
men  less  sensitive  than  we  were.  The 
very  river  in  the  valley  was  expunged 
for  reaches  of  half  a  mile.  Its  waters 
had  frozen,  and  the  snow  had  covered 
up  the  ice,  making  its  ravine  level  with 
the  rugged  adjacent  country.  We 
should  have  had  but  a  sorry  quarter  of 
an  hour  if  we  had  strayed  into  the  river 
course  ;  an  event  not  nearly  so  impos- 
sible as  one  might  imagine.  Rarely  did 
we  get  a  peep  at  the  big  snow-enwrapped 
bowlders,  but  when  we  did  we  were 
charmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  orange 
and  grass-green  and  sulphur-colored 
lichens  which  beautified  them.  In  this 
district  we  thought  we  might  perchance 
get  on  a  stage  or  two  by  reindeer.  It 
was  a  romantic  illusion,  though  antlers 
becrested  two  or  three  of  the  crimson- 
faced  station-houses,  and  their  meat 
cursed  us  three  times  in  succession. 
Perhaps  at  our  station-houses  we  were 
fed  with  the  bodies  of  aged  or  ill-con- 
ditioned deer.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
venison  agreed  neither  with  our  stom- 
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achs  nor  our  tempers.  But  it  was  ven- 
ison or  nothing  else,  so  we  made  shift 
with  the  reindeer  and  various  species  of 
fladbrod,  some  of  which  were  alarm- 
ingly like  flakes  of  glue. 

At  Bjoberg,  the  highest  station,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Norway,  we  spent  a  bitter  night 
in  a  hot  room.  We  had  proposed  to  get 
a  stage  or  two  farther  before  resting  ; 
but  the  darkness  fell  upon  us,  and  the 
mail  man,  who  chanced  upon  us  here, 
warned  us  of  the  snow  in  the  next  five 
and  twenty  kilometers ;  later  in  the 
evening  another  traveler  joined  us — a 
picturesque  gentleman  in  a  notable 
wolfskin  "surtout,"  and  he,  too,  shook 
his  head  at  what  lay  before  us.  He  had 
got  through  and  he  thanked  God  for  it. 

When  we  resumed  our  journey  we 
found,  as  we  were  warned  we  should, 
the  snow  very  dangerous  on  the  south 
side  of  Hallingdal's  watershed.  Im- 
agine a  mountain  pass,  the  summer 
track  of  which  has  been  blasted  out  of 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  beneath  which  a  river  brawls  at  a 
considerable  depth.  To  such  a  road, 
under  wintry,  conditions,  the  ill-sound- 
ing word  "  awful  "  may  be  applied  con- 
scientiously. We  rode  in  two  sledges. 
This  gave  obvious  advantage  to  the 
rear  man.  He  could,  at  least,  halt  when 
he  saw  his  predecessor  in  difficulties  ; 
and  in  case  of  dire  calamity  (such  as  an 
overturn  into  the  snowdrift  to  the  left) 
he  could  regard  his  friend  with  feel- 
ings unalloyed  by  any  immediate  anx- 
iety about  himself.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  was  no  excessive 
competition  between  us  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  leading.  We  took  it  by  turns. 
Thus,  when  toward  one  o'clock,  after 
a  most  exhausting  spell  of  work,  we 
reached  the  quaint  station-house  of 
Fauske  (a  model  farm  of  the  old  style) 
we  reckoned  up  our  experiences  and 
found  that  we  had  had  an  equal  number 
of  capsizes.  Some  of  our  spills  were  quite 
alarming.  We  were  so  terribly  near  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  and  our  glimpses  of 
the  crevasses  of  blue  ice  in  the  piled 
snow  of  the  hollow,  were  far  from 
adapted  to  soothe  us.  This  day,  too, 
we  were  visited  by  intermittent  snow 
storms.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  the 
sky  cleared,  and  in  an  instant  a  new 
glamour  of  interest  was  cast  upon  our 
surroundings. 

We  drove  well  into  the  night,  tempted 
by   these    more    favorable    conditions. 


The  bleak  mountains,  with  their  eternal 
wastes  of  snow,  and  nothing  but  snow, 
had  given  place  to  mountains  still  white 
from  crest  to  base  in  the  open,  but 
seamed  with  jetty  pines.  The  moon 
contributed  a  gala  splendor  to  our  move- 
ments. We  drove  for  hours  through 
the  forests,  now  on  fair  snow,  now  in 
deep  drifts,  and  at  rare  intervals  over 
level  good  reaches  where  our  sledge- 
bells  were  not  jangled  into  dissonance. 
The  stars  were  as  bright  as  the  moon. 
The  air  was  sharp  but  exhilarating. 
Even  for  the  purposes  of  sight-seeing 
we  had  radiance  enough,  though,  of 
course,  all  the  land  was  under  a  magic 
influence  very  different  from  that  of 
daylight. 

For  three  days  more  (and  a  respect- 
able portion  of  the  nights)  we  glided 
down  the  valley.  Our  past  woes  had 
already  become  established  in  our  minds 
as  pleasant  rather  than  regrettable. 
We  had  no  longer  to  appease  our  rebell- 
ious stomachs  with  the  nauseous  reindeer 
steaks.  We  were  again  in  a  land  of  eggs 
and  of  bread.  It  was  not  now  essen- 
tial for  us  to  ransack  our  brains  in  the 
effort  to  speak  comprehensible  Norse. 
We  journeyed  like  beings  under  an  en- 
chantment. Ever  the  snow-clad  mount- 
ains, jeweled  with  icicles,  the  beautiful 
slim  pines  with  their  white,  fleecy  bur- 
dens, and  lake  after  lake  in  the  hollows 
with  every  inch  of  its  smooth  surface 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  spotless,  flaw- 
less snow  !  Had  there  been  more  sun- 
light our  contentment  would  have  risen 
to  ecstasy.  We  enjoyed  its  occasional 
beams,  perhaps,  the  more  for  their  in- 
frequency,  and  at  night  the  moon  gave 
us  compensation. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  our  trials  were  at 
an  end.  But  we  deceived  ourselves. 
For,  one  afternoon,  we  found  the  snow 
deepen  and  deepen  on  the  roads,  with 
appalling  drifts  in  the  hollows.  The 
sky  darkened  ominously  and  the  wind 
began  to  pipe  that  note  of  its  own  which 
we  could  by  this  time  sufficiently  in- 
terpret. A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  and 
a  hurricane  raged  about  us  until  we 
reached  the  next  stage,  a  miserable,  ill- 
kempt  house,  stuffed  with  human  beings 
of  all  ages  (from  the  six  months'  babe 
swinging  from  the  rafter  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  to  the  mumbling  octogena- 
rian by  the  fire).  They  were  very  dull 
of  understanding  at  this  station,  or  our 
intellects  were  a  bit  frozen.     We  could 
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hit  it  off  in  no  other  way.  And  so,  when 
the  weather  seemed  a  little  better, 
though  it  was  late,  we  ordered  horses 
and  sledges  with  the  most  vigorous 
"  Strax  "  ("  immediately  ")  of  emphasis 
at  our  command.  They  could  not  but 
obey,  though  the  post-boys  showed  un- 
disguised discontent.  Then  for  a  time 
all  went  passably  well.  But  again  the 
wind  shrieked  and  again  we  had  a  bad 
time  fighting  with  the  snow.  My  boy 
(he  was  a  man  of  fifty)  muttered  ejacu- 
lations that  I  did  not  understand,  though 
they  were  not,  I  was  sure,  expressions 
of  felicity.  At  times  he  would  wipe 
away  a  long  icicle  with  great  testiness. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  road  and  the 
horse  demanded  all  his  attention. 
Slower  and  slower  became  our  rate  of 
progress.  It  was  all  the  leading  horse 
could  do  to  pull  his  forefeet  out  of  the 
drifts  into  which  perforce  he  trod. 
Then  we  came  to  a  stop  in  six  feet  of 
soft  snow,  and  both  the  boys  indulged 
in  a  chorus  of  lamentations.  We  should 
not  have  minded  six  or  twenty  feet  of 
hard  snow.  We  had  gone  over  more. 
But  this  was  snow  as  fine  as  pepper. 

We  groped,  and,  finally,  with  endless 
difficulty,  turned  and  passed  over  a  wall 
into  a  field,  but  in  the  harassing  gloom 
we  could  by  no  means  properly  see 
whither  we  were  going.  It  seemed  likely 
that  we  should  furnish  the  material  for 
a  paragraph  in  the   Christiania  papers 


headed,  "  Melancholy  occurrence  !  "  A 
moment  later  and  this  likelihood  was  all 
but  turned  into  a  certainty.  The  leading 
sledge  swerved  and  would  have  slid 
down  an  iced  slope  to  a  considerable 
number  of  fathoms  had  not  the  inmates 
leaped  forth  on  the  off  side  with  judi- 
cious celerity.  After  that  we  felt  our 
way  like  the  discreetest  of  blind  mice. 
We  did  not  talk  much  of  the  escape  at 
the  time  ;  but  reflection  showed  it  to  us 
in  its  true  light.  There  were  an  in- 
definite number  of  fathoms  of  soft  snow 
at  the  base  of  the  slope,  and  not  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  of  extrication. 

A  dawn  of  coral  pink  and  a  lovely 
morning  ushered  in  our  last  day  of 
sledging  in  the  Hallingdal.  The  sun 
at  times  dazzled  us  as  we  shot  down  the 
pine-flanked  road  slopes  on  the  way  to 
Ringnaes,  and  was  so  warm  that  it 
melted  the  snow  on  the  pine  branches 
quite  fast.  But  the  keen  air  turned  the 
drip  into  icicles,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  sun,  the  thermometer  wavered  about 
zero  all  day,  and  when  the  night  found 
us  at  Kroderen  (whence  there  is  a  rail- 
way to  Christiania)  it  was  still  colder. 

The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  we  had 
Henrik  Ibsen  for  neighbor  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  of  Christiania.  The 
author  of  "  Ghosts  "  drank  whisky  punch 
in  a  contemplative  manner,  and  we  felt 
repaid  for  even  the  worst  of  our  hard- 
ships sledging  in  Hallingdal. 
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BY  E.   W.    CHUBB, 


GREENHEAD. 


THE  mild  and  hazy  Indian  summer 
days  had  long  since  vanished,  and 
the  barren  branches  of  the  maples 
which  only  a  few  short  weeks  be- 
fore had  been  clothed  in  their  garb 
of  variegated  colors,  were  now  outlined 
in  bold  relief  against  a  cold,  gray, 
threatening  sky.  A  piercing  wind 
swept  across  the  brown  stubble  fields, 
piling  the  dry  leaves  knee-deep  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  and  in  the  corners  of 
the  rail-fences  among  the  tall  dead  fire- 
weeds.  The  shallow  and  stagnant 
ponds  were  scaled  over  with  ice,  which 
in  all  likelihood  would  not  again  leave 
them  until  the  approach  of  spring.  I 
was  again  at  the  home  of  my  boyhood, 
and  planning   a  day  with  the  wildfowl, 


for  a  few  wary  and  experienced  mallard 
yet  remained  in  their  favorite  autumn 
haunts  to  tempt  the  enthusiastic  sports- 
man. The  well-decked  duck  boat,  my 
companion  in  many  an  expedition,  was 
slid  down  from  the  cobwebbed  recesses 
of  the  haymow  ;  the  long  poling  paddle 
and  the  sack  of  decoys  were  securely 
packed  in  a  bed  of  marsh  grass  in  the 
boat,  and  after  a  last  look  at  the  darken- 
ing sky  I  stepped  into  the  house  to 
complete  my  arrangements  for  an  early 
start  on  the  morrow,  as  there  were 
seven  long  miles  of  rough  road  lying 
between  home  and  Goose  Lake,  where 
I  hoped  to  make  a  farewell  bag  of  duck 
before  the  winter  set  in  in  earnest. 
My  companion  on  this  occasion  was  a 
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newly-formed  acquaintance,  of  whose 
skill  as  a  sportsman  I  was  in  total  igno- 
rance until  informed  by  him  that  he 
shot  a  sixteen-gauge  Parker,  after  which 
I  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  being  a  trifle 
skeptical  as  to  his  prowess  as  a  duck  shot. 
His  last  words,  as  we  parted  the  evening 
before,  were  to  assure  me  he  would  call 
for  me  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
so  my  alarm  clock  was  wound  up  and 
set  for  three. 

A  generous  lunch  was  stored  away  in 
an  empty  compartment  of  my  shell-box, 
the  shooting  cap,  corduroy  coat  and 
high  boots  placed  conveniently  near  the 
bed,  and  as  the  old  clock  down-stairs 
sounded  the  hour  of  nine,  I  turned  in 
and  almost  immediately  fell  asleep, 
despite  the  vigorous  ticks  of  the  alarm, 
which,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
I  had  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  head 
of  the  bed  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  my  pillow.  But  its  work  was  effect- 
ive, and  at  the  very  first  rattle  I 
bounced  out  from  between  warm  blank- 
ets and  hastily  wriggled  into  comfort- 
ing flannels. 

Having  thrown  up  the  window  I 
leaned  out  to  take  an  observation  of  the 
weather.  What  a  glorious  morning ! 
Not  a  cloud  in  the  star-bedecked  sky, 
and  the  old  moon,  shining  in  all  its 
glory,  seemed  to  smile  down  an  ap- 
proval of  my  early  rising.  A  heavy  frost 
clung  to  every  object,  and  twig  and 
branch  alike  sparkled  and  scintillated 
wherever  the  rays  of  moonlight  fell. 
But  the  air  was  so  sharp  that  I  gladly 
drew  in  my  head,  and,  after  closing  the 
window,  groped  my  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where  I  shortly  had  a  roaring  fire  going 
and  a  pot  of  coffee  over.  Further  in- 
vestigation disclosed  a  table  set  for  two 
and  drawn  close  to  the  fire  for  warmth, 
which  only  the  thoughtfulness  of  a 
mother  would  have  provided. 

Just  as  the  coffee  came  to  a  boil,  a 
tap  at  the  outside  door  announced  my 
companion  for  the  day,  and  he  came  in 
muffled  to  the  ears  and  chilled  from 
his  three-mile  drive.  A  platform  spring 
wagon  contained  his  shooting  boat 
and  outfit,  and  mine  was  quickly  lifted 
on  top.  The  team  was  blanketed  to 
guard  against  a  chill,  while  we  break- 
fasted as  speedily  as  possible.  A  half 
hour  later  we  were  bouncing  over  the 
rough  roads,  the  horses  tugging  lustily 
at  the  reins.  Soon  we  passed  Silver 
Lake  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  as  the 


road  wound  along  the  shore  close  to  the 
water,  we  could  hear  the  lap-lap  of  the 
waves  on  the  frosty  sand.  Presently 
we  traversed  Sandy  Hollow,  a  territory 
consisting  of  about  a  section  of  low, 
poor  soil,  in  some  places  marshy,  but  in 
others  very  sandy — hence  the  name.  It 
was  here  in  the  fall  of  1885  that  we 
reveled  in  the  finest  snipe-shooting 
ever  known  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
That  year,  during  the  Equinox,  there 
was  scarcely  a  day  that  the  rain  did  not 
fall  in  torrents.  Rivers  and  lakes  were 
raised  far  above  high  water  mark. 
Marshes,  meadows  and  grain-fields  alike 
were  overflown,  and  many  a  field  of 
barley  and  oats  rotted  in  the  shock. 
With  a  good  supply  of  shells  one  might 
walk  here  for  hours  shooting  incessantly. 
Many  a  glorious  bag  did  we  make  in 
those  red-letter  days.  Often,  when 
hard  pressed,  the  birds  would  drop  in 
the  corn-fields  adjoining,  and  such  sport 
it  was  to  walk  up  and  down  between 
those  tall  rustling  rows  of  stalks,  mo- 
mentarily expecting  to  hear  that  deri- 
sive "  skeap,"  "  skeap,"  and  see  a  brown- 
backed  little  beauty  dash  out,  often 
almost  from  under  one's  feet. 

As  we  jogged  along  that  morning,  I 
pointed  out  to  my  newly-formed  ac- 
quaintance just  where  this  same  royal 
shooting  was  had  four  years  before. 
How  from  this  old  rail-fence  I  shot  a  pair 
of  blue  wings  as  they  rose  from  a  little 
pond  by  the  roadside,  now  dry  and 
overgrown  with  smartweed.  How  from 
near  that  old  black  oak  tree,  I  shot  a 
glossy  mallard  drake  flying  high  one 
rainy  morning,  and  how  he  fell  with  a 
single  shot  through  the  neck.  Then  we 
turned  on  the  county  line  and  drove 
south  a  mile,  crossing  Battle  Creek  on  a 
shaky  little  plank  bridge.  Presently 
we  passed  the  log  house  of  the  Teuton, 
and  noticed  signs  of  life.  A  faint  glim- 
mer of  light  through  the  small  paned 
windows,  and  the  wavy  curls  of  smoke 
floating  straight  upward  from  the  chim- 
ney in  the  crisp  morning  air,  told  us  the 
family  was  astir. 

Another  turn,  and  the  tamaracks  bor- 
dering Goose  Lake  were  visible.  A  little 
further,  and  we  entered  a  clover  lot  and 
made  our  way  to  the  end  of  a  point  jut- 
ting out  into  the  lake,  that  being  about 
the  only  place  where  a  boat  could  be 
launched.  A  chilling  thought  occurred 
to  me,  "  What  if  the  lake  is  frozen  ? " 
and  a  first  glance  verified  the  truth  of 
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the  suspicion.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  out  among-  the  fallen  rice  and  cat- 
tails, instead  of  the  ripple  of  water,  there 
shone  the  unmistakable  glare  of  new 
ice.  My  companion  looked  at  me  in- 
quiringly, and  together  we  scanned  the 
frozen  expanse,  with  not  one  solitary 
mallard  in  sight  to  cheer  our  longing 
eyes.  A  chilling  wind  swept  across  the 
lake,  and  passed  on,  rustling  the  saw- 
grass  by  the  way.  Around  a  freshly 
built  muskrat  house  a  narrow  strip  of 
open  water  indicated  that  the  busy  work- 
ers spent  the  night  improving  and 
strengthening  their  winter  quarters. 
Upon  the  very  top  of  one  house  sat  one  of 
the  builders,  a  brown  ball  of  fur,  presum- 
ably breakfasting.  Sixty  rods  or  more  to 
the  westward  from  where  we  stood  was 
an  elm-covered  island,  where  my  canvas 
tent  had  been  pitched  on  many  a  night. 
We  stood  upon  the  frosty  shore  unde- 
cided as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  A 
sound  reached  our  ears.  Yes  !  there, 
faint  but  unmistakable.  Looking  up- 
ward we  marked  a  fine  flock  of  mallards. 
Down,  down  they  came  from  the  dizzy 
height.  Now  circling  this  way,  now 
that,  but  ever  lowering.  Finally,  with 
abroad  swing  to  the  wind,  they  alighted 
on  the  ice  with  a  chorus  of  chucklings. 
vSo  near  and  yet  so  far.  With  the  hope 
that  we  might  bag  a  pair  of  them 
H —  drove  the  team  to  a  neighboring 
barn,  while  I  busied  myself  unloading 
the  boats  and  making  everything  snug. 
Again  that  tell-tale  rushing  of  wings, 
and  another  beautifully  plumaged  bunch 
of  birds  joined  the  flock  already  on  the 
ice.  By  the  time  my  companion's  head 
appeared  over  the  top  of  the  bank  I  had 
selected  our  stations  about  eighty  yards 
apart,  but  we  had  a  laborious  time 
breaking  ice  before  reaching  the  desired 
cover.  With  my  boat  in  the  lead,  by 
dint  of  hard  work  a  narrow  channel  was 
broken  out  into  the  ice  field.  The  ducks, 
at  our  first  motion,  took  wing  and  flew 
lazily  away  to  the  southward.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  we  made  our  way  through 
fallen  rice  stalks  and  lily-pads,  and  at 
last  reached  our  chosen  positions.  The 
decoys  were  placed  a  trifle  to  the  east- 
ward and  nearly  between  us,  in  order 
to  bring  the  duck  near  enough  for  both 
guns.  Then,  after  carefully  lifting  the 
fallen  rice,  the  boats  were  run  under 
cover,  the  dry  dead  stalks  when  released 
dropping  back  to  their  old  position,  mak- 
ing a  most  perfect  and  natural  blind. 


We  faced  nearly  north,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  higher  and  higher  the  morning 
proved  to  be  a  most  delightful  one, 
cloudless,  and  mild  for  a  day  well  along 
in  December. 

A  low  spoken  word  of  warning  came 
from  the  other  boat,  and  in  an  instant  I 
was  motionless.  "Quack,  quack,"  and 
an  old  mallard  duck  bore  down  directly 
on  the  other  blind  though  well  up.  Her 
long  neck  craned  toward  the  decoys  and 
her  wings  were  set.  A  sharp  report 
rang  on  the  clear  morning  air,  and  with 
a  last  convulsive  effort  to  continue  on 
her  way  she  fell  upon  the  ice  with  a 
crippled  wing,  requiring  a  second  shot 
to  dispatch  her.  First  blood  for  the 
little  "  sixteen."  Then  followed  a  long 
interval  of  unbroken  quietude,  during 
which  I  pointed  out  to  H —  the  corners 
where  the  wood-duck  loves  to  resort  at 
dusk  in  the  early  autumn,  and  where  a 
little  later  the  flight  of  teal  may  be 
struck.  During  a  lull  in  our  conversa- 
tion, that  peculiar  vibrating  sound  struck 
my  ear,  and  with  a  word  of  caution  I 
sank  from  sight  while  my  eyes  scanned 
the  heavens  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  ducks.  At  last  I  caught  sight 
of  them  over  my  shoulder,  and  although 
they  were  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  distant  the  air  was  so  clear  I 
could  distinctly  hear  their  mellow  notes 
"  chuck-a-chuck-chuck." 

In  answer  to  my  call,  an  old  green- 
head  left  the  flock,  and,  after  making  a 
broad  circuit,  hovered  with  bowed  wings 
over  the  little  space  of  open  water  in 
which  the  decoys  were  set,  the  broad, 
webbed  feet  spread  wide  apart,  the 
glossy  green  head  thrown  well  back  and 
the  plump  rounded  breast,  with  its  deli- 
cately tinted  hues  presented  toward  me. 
Oh,  for  a  camera  with  which  to  take  that 
view.  From  the  yellow  bill  came  a 
reedy,  liquid  "me-ak,  me-ak,"  but  the 
hunter's  instinct  predominated.  My  eye 
ran  along  the  barrels,  there  came  a  puff 
of  white  smoke,  and  the  deed  was  done. 
There  was  a  heavy  splash,  and  a  few 
feathers  drifted  lightly  away. 

Five  minutes  later  a  lone  bird  passed 
over,  high  up.  Her  keen  eye  marked 
our  bunch  of  decoys.  Her  neck  wabbled 
this  way  and  that,  as  she  flew  unsteadily 
on,  but  the  temptation  was  too  strong, 
and  as  she  reached  the  further  end  of 
the  lake  she  made  a  short  circuit  and 
softly  approached  her  doom.  The  bright 
sunlight    glistened     on    the    rich     and 
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mottled  plumage  of  her  glossy  winter 
coat,  and  as  she  presented  a  broad  breast 
toward  my  blind,  the  heavy  ten-gauge 
sounded  again,  and  not  in  vain.  Later 
on  a  single  mallard  duck  came  loping 
lazily  over  the  tops  of  the  reeds,  straight 
for  the  boat  of  my  comrade.  There  was 
no  time  for  a  word,  as  she  was  nearly 
overhead,  but  I  saw  H —  grasp  the  little 
gun  and  throw  it  to  his  shoulder.  The 
whip-like  report  was  followed  by  a  crash 
in  the  ice  behind  him,  as  the  dead  duck 
struck  the  frozen  surface  of  the  lake. 
Thus,  on  through  the  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, with  an  occasional  shot  to  relieve 
the  monotony.  At  noon  we  drew  the 
two  boats  together,  and  took  our  lunch. 


After  a  short  interval  we  resumed  our 
old  positions.  The  afternoon  flight  was 
not  very  satisfactory,  but  what  birds 
were  secured  were  glorious  ones — so 
glossy  and  handsome.  As  we  knew  this 
would  be  the  last  shooting  trip  of  the 
season,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
we  at  last,  in  the  fast  gathering  gloom, 
picked  up  our  decoys  and  prepared  to 
depart  homeward.  But  those  brief  mo- 
ments when,  with  wings  outspread  and 
yellow  feet  planted  far  apart,  these  in- 
comparable birds  hovered  over  our  de- 
coys that  sunshiny  day  on  Goose  Lake, 
uttering  that  gentle  little  call :  "  Me-ak, 
me-ak,"  yet  remain  to  cheer  us  over  the 
rough  and  thorny  paths  of  life. 


THE   HAPS  AND    MISHAPS   OF   A   FLORIDA   MAROON. 


BY        LARRY    YATT. 


URING  the  palmy 
days  of  the  buc- 
caneers, when  the 
master  found  it 
necessary  to  re- 
store discipline  by 
punishing  one  of 
his  cut-throat 
crew,  he  used  to 
"maroon"  him, 
,  that  is,  set  him 
ashore  on  some 
treeless  key  or 
coral  reef,  far  out 
from  the  main- 
land. Here  the  hapless  maroon  usually 
anticipated  the  tardy  process  of  in- 
sanity and  starvation  by  drowning 
himself  in  the  surf.  This  word  "ma- 
rooning "  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  of  sallow- 
faced  coast  dwellers  through  the  two 
hundred  years  that  have  flown  since 
the  last  buccaneer  of  the  Spanish  main 
dangled  from  a  man-of-war's  yard-arm  ; 
until  of  late  some  enthusiastic  camper- 
out,  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  more 
poetic  name  for  his  favorite  pastime, 
applied  it  to  the  life  of  the  midsummer 
dwellers  on  the  Florida  Keys.  It  was 
on  this  subject  of  marooning  that  Bob 
Denison  and  I  were  talking,  seated  in 
our  office  overlooking  the  river  front  of 
the  busy  old  town  of  Savannah,  one 
blazing  hot  day  in  September. 


"  What's  the  use  of  pretending  to  do 
a  day's  work  while  this  weather  lasts  ? " 
said  Bob.  "  Let's  find  Len  Knowles 
and  talk  him  into  a  two  weeks'  maroon 
at  Matanzas  inlet." 

"  Why  not  Tybee  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  For  the  very  good  reason  that  every- 
body else  has  gone  to  Tybee,"  replied 
Bob.  "  Ned  Chappel  took  his  wife  and 
babies  down  there  last  night,  intending 
to  leave  them  for  a  month  or  two.  They 
all  came  back  this  morning  after  spend- 
ing the  night  on  a  billiard-table  and 
taking  breakfast  off  a  card-table." 

We  found  Len  Knowles  over  at  the 
Cotton  Exchange  languidly  contemplat- 
ing, from  a  back  window,  a  vista  of 
black  rice -fields  stretching  away  down- 
river, until  lost  in  the  sweltering  mist 
that  made  the  southern  horizon  tremu- 
lous. He  caught  eagerly  at  our  joint 
proposition  and  was  appointed  commis- 
sary on  the  spot. 

On  the  following  morning  we  boarded 
the  Florida  "  Cannonball "  Express, 
which,  after  eight  hours  of  lively  whirl- 
ing, through  fragrant  pine  forests  and 
whitening  cotton  fields,  set  us  down, 
full  of  dust  and  enthusiasm,  at  the  gates 
of  the  ancient  city  of  San  Augustin. 

We  trudged  up  a  dusty  shell  road, 
where  the  sun  beats  down  in  a  glare  of 
white  heat  and  into  the  city.,  through 
streets  so  narrow  that  belligerent  neigh- 
bors  migfht    whack    each    other    with 
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"broomsticks  while  standing-  within  a 
yard  of  their  own  thresholds,  and  finally 
brought  up  in  the  office  of  the  "  Sea 
View,"  where  we  arranged  with  our 
host  for  a  ten-day  lease  of  his  new  cat- 
boat  the  Eloise 

The  natty  little  craft  was  soon  hauled 
alongside  the  hotel  landing-stairs,  our 
camp  equipage  stowed  away  under  the 
half  deck,  and  when  at  last  the  supper 
gong  broke  loose  on  the  sea-gallery  we 
had  everything  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage   of  the   early  morning   tide. 

The  Matanzas  River,  on  the  western 
shore  of  which  San  Augustin  is  located, 
is  simply  an  arm  of  the  sea,  a  broad, 
shallow  waterway,  with  currents  that 
change  direction  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.  Its  two  inlets — San  Au- 
gustin  and  Matanzas — are  twenty-two 
miles  apart,  on  the  straightest  and 
smoothest  stretch  of  beach  on  all  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  continent.  At 
flood-tide  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
pour  into  the  inlets,  and  the  two  oppos- 
ing waves  rush  to  meet  each  other  half 
way.  To  reach  Matanzas  inlet  by  water 
from  San  Augustin,  you  catch  the 
flood-tide  at  half  stage  and  drop  down 
to  the  "meeting  of  the  waters"  in  time 
to  float  in  on  the  southern  ebb-tide. 

After  supper  we  strolled  away  up  the 
broad  sea-wall  and  finished  our  cigars 
on  the  terra  plain  of  old  Fort  San 
Marco,  where  pretty  Minorcan  girls, 
with  their  dark-browed  sweethearts, 
were  tripping  to  the  "trembling  string" 
of  a  good  quadrille  band  from  the  artil- 
lery garrison.  Little  did  those  happy 
youngsters  care  that  the  very  stones 
about  were  laid  in  the  sweat  and  blood 
of  hapless  ancestors  two  centuries  ago  ! 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the 
soft  knock  and  "  Daylight,  sah  !  "  of  the 
porter,  and  opened  my  eyes  to  find  the 
mosquito-bar  rustling  in  a  piping  sea- 
breeze.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  as  we 
flew  away  to  meet  the  sunrise,  the  only 
living  thing  in  sight  was  a  sleepy-look- 
ing sentinel,  pacing  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  old  United  States  barracks. 

As  the  city  sank  from  view  behind 
the  salt-marshes,  the  wind  freshened 
and  hauled  round  astern.  The  kettle, 
under  Len's  skillful  manipulation,  sang 
merrily  over  the  little  oil  stove,  and  we 
had  coffee,  hot  and  strong,  with  chicken 
sandwiches,  while  the  Eloise  struck  a 
ten-knot  gait,  on  a  three-mile  stretch  of 
straight,  wide  river. 


Then  there  were  white  sand-dunes 
close  on  the  port  .side,  and  the  hoarse 
roaring  of  the  surf  came  down  on  the 
wind.  We  felt  the  little  craft  heaving 
under  us  as  the  river  narrowed  and 
deepened,  and  passing  an  old  water  bat- 
tery on  the  starboard  side,  we  glided  out 
into  full  view  of  the  ocean,  with  the 
breakers  not  three  hundred  yards  away. 

We  stood  close-reefed  across  the  inlet 
— which  is  about  one  mile  in  width — and 
came  to  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
creek,  and  camped  on  the  south  bank. 

We  had  brought  along  a  nine-by-nine 
wall  tent  to  sleep  in,  and  a  small  tent-fly 
to  shelter  the  cook  from  sun  and  rain. 
These  were  pitched  on  the  smooth,  hard 
sand,  just  above  high-water  mark.  Then 
Bob  and  I  went  to  look  up  an  old  well, 
marked  on  a  rough  chart  which  I  had 
picked  up  in  San  Augustin.  After  some 
trouble  we  found  it  hidden  in  the  pal- 
metto undergrowth  and  half  full  of 
swamp  water.  Bob  lowered  away  the 
bucket  and  brought  up  a  dead  rattle- 
snake and  live  mud-turtle.  Then  I  tried 
my  hand  at  the  rope,  and  landed  a  lively 
young  water-moccasin.  At  last  we  drew 
a  bucketful  of  the  highly-colored  fluid, 
with  only  tadpoles  in  it,  and  returned  to 
camp  disgusted.  We  found  Len  clean- 
ing the  last  of  a  dozen  fine  mullet,  which 
he  had  caught  with  his  cast-net.  For 
dinner  that  day  we  had  fried  mullet, 
roasted  sweet  potatoes,  cold  corn  dodgers 
and  indigestion. 

We  had  planned  to  spend  the  after- 
noon in  surf  fishing,  but  a  heavy  on- 
shore wind  drove  the  sea  far  up  the 
broad  beach,  and  prevented  our  getting 
within  casting  distance  of  the  outer  line 
of  breakers.  Bob  waded  far  out  into 
the  tumbling  surf,  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  get  his  line  into  deep  water, 
and  narrowly  escaped  getting  there  him- 
self, in  the  strong  undertow. 

We  had  cast  off  the  trammels  of  fash- 
ion, and  were  unaffectedly  happy  in  our 
marooning  togs  of  palmetto  sombreros, 
sleeveless  balbriggan  undershirts  and 
thin  jean  overalls,  rolled  up  to  the 
knees.  We  ran  races  up  and  down  the 
glistening,  sounding  shore,  and  every 
"splat"  of  our  bare  feet  on  the  warm, 
wet  sand  was  an  echo  drifting  back 
from  the  green  hills  of  barefooted  boy- 
hood. We  slid  and  rolled  down  the 
steep  sand  dunes  and  pushed  each  other 
into  the  combing  surf,  all  of  which  was 
very  undignified,  no  doubt,  in  three  old 
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fellows,  the  aggregate  of  whose  years 
exceeded  a  century. 

On  our  way  into  camp  Bob  unearthed 
the  nest  of  a  loggerhead  turtle,  out  of 
which  he  dug  a  hatful  of  eggs,  and 
immediately  ordered  an  omelet  for  sup- 
per. So  for  supper  it  was  turtle  egg 
omelet  with  hot  hominy  mush. 

Seated  around  the  mush  kettle  that 
evening  we  arranged  a  seven-day  pro- 
gramme of  sports  of  such  enchanting 
promise  that  even  a  rough  sketch  of  it 
sent  Bob  into  a  succession  of  duck  fits. 
There  was  alligator  shooting  up  the 
creek  and  porpoise  shooting  in  the  in- 
let ;  surf  fishing  and  surf  bathing  ;  mul- 
let netting  in  the  lagoons  ;  turtle  hunt- 
ing by  moonlight,  and  turtle  egg 
gathering  by  daylight.  It  read  like  a 
chapter  from  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

The  ebb-tide  roared  itself  hoarse,  as 
it  ran  like  a  mill-race  through  the  nar- 
row inlet.  Far  across  the  salt-marshes 
the  pine  forest  was  aflame  with  the 
glory  of  a  Southern  sunset.  Myriads  of 
screaming  sea-gulls  darted  and  circled 
against  the  darkening  purple  of  the 
east.  A  great  flock  of  pelicans  sailed  in 
majestically  from  the  southern  swamps 
and  settled  down  on  a  neighboring  sand- 
bar. The  silhouette  of  palm  and  pine 
grew  sharp  against  the  west.  The 
shadows  deepened  in  the  palmetto  jun- 
gle, and  crept  over  from  the  opposite 
bank.  The  wind  sank  to  rest  with  the 
sun,  and  a  host  of  brigand  mosquitoes 
swooped  down  upon  the  camp,  driving 
us  under  the  mosquito-bar.  There  we 
lay  awake  for  hours,  listening,  to  the 
skipping  and  flopping  of  the  small  fry 
in  the  shallows. 

About  midnight  a  school  of  disrepu- 
table porpoises  sailed  up  the  creek  to  a 
point  opposite  the  camp,  where  they 
proceeded  to  celebrate.  Grunting  and 
snorting  like  a  drove  of  wild  hogs,  they 
bumped  into  the  Eloise  and  churned  the 
water  around  her  into  foam.  They  ran 
the  alligators  ashore,  picked  quarrels 
with  the  sharks,  and  finally  got  into  a 
free-for-all  running  fight  among  them- 
selves, which  carried  them  out  into 
deep  water. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  glare  of  sun- 
light on  the  bosom  of  the  sleeping 
ocean.  My  companions  were  snoozing 
away  like  healthy  infants,  so  I  lowered 
the  tent  wall  carefully  and  had  just 
settled  myself  for  another  nap  when, 
sweet  and  clear,  a   fresh  soprano  voice 


fell  upon  the  drowsy  stillness,  singing 
that  deathless  old  song  of  the  sea,  the 
"  Midshipmite." 

"  Oh  !  a  long,  long  pull,  and  a  strong,  strong 
pull  ; 
Cheerily  my  tads,  heave-ho  !  " 

The  "  lads  "  were  awake  in  an  instant. 
"  Mermaids,"  said  Bob,  pulling  on  his 
overalls.  "  Sirens  !  "  cried  Len,  who 
had  glued  his  right  eye  to  a  little  peep- 
hole in  the  tent  door. 

In  a  desperate  struggle  for  first  place 
at  the  peep-hole,  Bob  and  I  tumbled 
over  our  friend,  and  landed  outside  in  a 
state  of  apparel  distressingly  unconven- 
tional. We  were  just  in  time  to  see  a 
white  skiff  glide  into  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  with  a  pretty  young  lady  in  the 
bow.  Her  song  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
She  gave  a  pretty  little  scream.  In  the 
stern  sheets,  a  fine-looking  old  gentle- 
man in  white  held  a  large  sun-umbrella 
over  a  comely  old  lady  in  black  ;  while 
in  the  rower's  seat,  two  very  pretty  girls 
rested  smilingly  on  their  oars,  as  the  boat 
swung  around  broadside  to  the  shore. 

"  I  trust,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with 
a  gracious  wave  of  the  hand,  "  that  you 
will  pardon  this  intrusion."  Then  he 
explained  that  they  had  been  camping 
at  Moultrie  Creek  during  the  past  week, 
and  had  just  dropped  down  with  the  ebb- 
tide on  their  way  to  their  last  summer's 
camping-ground,  about  four  miles  up 
the  creek.  They  had  hoped  to  reach 
their  destination  in  time  for  a  late 
breakfast,  but  found  the  current  setting 
so  strongly  that  they  had  to  land  and 
wait  for  the  tide  to  turn. 

Bob,  with  a  rueful  glance  at  his  sun- 
burnt, sprawling  feet,  advanced  to  the 
water's  edge  and  stammered  out  some- 
thing about  being  most  happy.  As 
the  old  gentleman  stepped  ashore,  he 
introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Perkins,  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  the  ladies 
as  his  wife  and  daughters. 

The  flood-tide  rippled  around  the 
prow  of  the  Eloise,  the  kettle  of  dish- 
water boiled  itself  dry,  and  the  fire 
went  out  while  we  chatted  over  our 
empty  coffee-cups. 

At  last,  Mr.  Perkins,  consulting  his 
watch  and  a  tide-table,  announced  that 
the  hour  for  departure  had  arrived,  and 
arose,  extending  to  us  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  him  in  camp  and  in  city. 

As  the  skiff  drifted  away  from  the 
shore  a  sleek  and  sleepy-looking  young 
negro  thrust  his  head  over  the  gunwale 
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of  a  little  baggage-punt  that  the  skiff 
was  towing  astern,  and  gazed  back 
wistfully  toward  a  plate  full  of  fried 
mush,  the  surface  of  which  the  sun  had 
baked  to  the  consistency  of  a  fire-brick. 

Bob  seized  the  plate,  and  dumping  its 
contents  into  an  old  newspaper,  rolled 
it  up  into  a  ball,  and  threw  it  with  all 
his  might  at  the  boy.  Imagine  our 
feelings,  when,  instead  of  hitting  its 
mark,  the  missile  passed  high  over  it 
and  struck  Mr.  Perkins  full  in  the  back 
of  the  head,  where  it  burst,  knocking 
off  the  old  gentleman's  hat  and  scatter- 
ing fried  mush  in  every  direction. 

The  ladies  screamed  in  chorus.  As 
for  Mr.  Perkins,  he  simply  passed  his 
handkerchief  across  the  back  of  his  head, 
replaced  his  hat  in  the  most  deliberate 
manner,  and  opening  the  big  umbrella, 
brought  it  around  so  as  to  hide  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  boat  from  view.  We 
could  only  stand  and  gaze  helplessly 
after  the  receding  umbrella.  At  last 
Bob  found  his  tongue,  and  as  is  usual  in 
such  a  crisis,  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self misunderstood.  "  Sir  !  "he  cried, in 
tones  which  evoked  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies, "believe  me,  I  did  not  mean  to 
hit  you ! " 

Slowly  the  big  umbrella  went  up, 
until  Mr.  Perkins'  striking  countenance 
came  into  view,  as  he  shot  an  indig- 
nant glance  backward.  "  So  you  were 
only  trying  to  see  how  close  you  could 
come  to  me,  without  hitting  me,  eh  ? " 
said  the  old  gentleman,  angrily.  "  Gen- 
tlemen ! "  he  continued,  with  impress- 
ive dignity,  and  motioning  to  his 
daughters  to  cease  rowing,  "  whenever 
you  shall  have  framed  a  suitable  apol- 
ogy for  this  outrage,  you  will  find  me 
not  unwilling  to  take  its  acceptance 
under  consideration.  Again,  I  wish  you 
good  mornintr." 

Then  the  big  umbrella  dropped  into 
place,  like  the  falling  of  the  curtain  on 
the  last  act  of  a  doleful  tragedy  ;  the 
polished  oars  flashed  swiftly  in  the  sun- 
light, and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  the  white 
skiff  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  creek. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 
I  asked,  as  the  boat  disappeared. 

"  Do?  Why,  we  are-going  to  cut  across 
the  bend,  head  them  off,  and  demand  an 
immediate   audience  !  "  said  Bob. 

Hastily  drawing  on  our  knee  boots, 
we  struck  out  across  country,  with  Bob 
in  the  lead  ;  through  swamps  where  the 
mud  was  knee-deep,  and  water-mocca- 


sins not  infrequent  ;  through  a  tangle  of 
live  oak  and  wild  grape-vine,  where 
Len  got  twisted  up  and  hopelessly  dis- 
tanced ;  bringing  up  at  the  river,  in  a 
clump  of  palmetto  scrub,  just  in  time  to 
hear  a  sweet,  coaxing  voice  say  :  "  Now, 
dear  papa,  please  don't  scold  us  for 
laughing,  for  we  really  can't  help  it." 

Then  the  boat  came  into  view,  and  we 
could  see  Mamma  Perkins  laughing 
until  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
and  Papa  Perkins  failing  miserably  in 
his  efforts  to  look  stern  and  dignified. 
Of  a  sudden  the  old  gentleman  leaned 
back  in  his  seat,  and  joined  so  heartily 
in  the  laughter  of  the  girls,  that  the 
young  "  coon  "  in  the  punt  sat  up  and  re- 
garded him  apprehensively.  "Say, 
Mars'  Perkin  ! "  said  the  boy,  when  the 
old  gentleman's  risibilities  had  sub- 
sided somewhat,  "  I  spec'  dat  'ere  pas- 
sel  of  frie'  mush  was  tended  fo'  me  all 
de  time,  case  de  strange  marse,  he  look 
so  at  me,  w'en  he  frowed  hit." 

"Now  or  never !"  said  Bob,  as  Mr. 
Perkins  went  off  again  at  this  unex- 
pected sally  from  the  rear.  We  stepped 
out  on  the  narrow  margin  of  quicksand, 
just  as  the  skiff  came  opposite  to  us. 
Bob  began  at  once  :  "Mr.  Perkins,"  said 
he  "  allow  me  to  detain  you,  while  I  ex- 
plain this  unfortunate  affair." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen — glad  to 
see  you,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr.  Perkins, 
cordially,  extending  his  hand  as  the 
boat  was  laid  alongside.  "  Explanations 
are  quite  unnecessary — quite.  I  see  it 
all  plainly,  now.  It  is  all  right,  sirs — all 
right.  Again  we  will  bid  you  good  morn- 
ing, for  the  tide  slackens.  Remember 
that  we  shall  desire  your  further  ac- 
quaintance." 

Once  more  the  sun  shone  and  the  birds 
sang  for  us,  as  we  wended  our  way  back 
to  camp,  making  the  old  woods  ring 
with  shouts  of  laughter. 

We  had  arranged  to  spend  the  after- 
noon in  surf-fishing ;  so  while  Len 
cooked  the  dinner,  Bob  and  I  netted 
mullet  for  bait. 

Among  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 
the  Florida  coast,  there  are  none  in  my 
estimation  to  compare  with  fishing  in 
the  surf.  While  there  is  not  a  positive 
element  of  danger  in  this  sport,  there 
is  just  a  spice  of  it,  sufficient  alw^ays  to 
keep  one  interested  whether  the  fish 
bite  or  not.  This  feature  alone  is 
enough  to  justify  its  great  popularity. 

Passing  one  end  of   the  line  around 
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my  waist,  and  tying  it  there,  with  a 
loose  bow-knot,  I  coiled  the  remainder 
carefully  into  the  left  hand  and  waded 
out  into  the  surf  until  arrested  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Casting 
the  baited  hook  as  far  out  as  possible 
beyond  the  line  of  breakers,  and  assur- 
ing myself  of  a  firm  footing,  I  loosed  the 
line  from  my  waist  and  took  a  single 
turn  of  it  around  my  right  hand. 

The  surf  broke  over  me  in  front  and 
the  undertow  smote  me  in  rear.  The 
crabs  nibbled  my  toes  and  pinched  my 
heels.  The  quicksands  crawled  under 
my  feet,  until  imagining  myself  sliding 
bodily  seaward,  I  gazed  involuntarily 
toward  the  shore  and  was  much  relieved 
at  finding  it  still  there.  But  how  far 
away  it  looked  across  the  foam-covered 
lagoon,  above  the  surface  of  which  the 
black  fins  of  a  pair  of  ground  sharks 
were  plainly  visible. 

A  jerk  at  the  line  that  took  me  two 
steps  in  quick  succession  toward  deep 
water,  recalled  vividly  the  old  tug-of- 
war  game  of  my  school-days.  Facing 
quickly  to  the  rear  I  brought  the  line 
over  my  left  shoulder  and  struck  out 
for  terra  fir  ma.  Casting  one  swift 
glance  backward  I  saw  just  inside  the 
line  of  breakers  a  large  whitish  object 
leap  into  the  air,  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light like  a  coat  of  steel  mail  and  strik- 
ing the  water  broadside  with  a  splash 
which  was  plainly  audible  above  the 
roar  of  the  surf. 

The  water  was  waist  deep  in  the 
lagoon,  with  ugly  holes  that  let  me  in 
to  the  chin.  I  had  hooked  a  fighter 
sure  enough,  for  the  line  never  slack- 
ened from  start  to  finish.  Far  out  to 
the  right  and  left  it  swung,  like  the 
play  of  a  mighty  pendulum. 

I  reached  the  shallows  at  last,  and 
shortened  line,  hand  over  hand,  till  a 
bristling  back  fin  showed  above  the  sur- 
face.    "  A  long,  long  pull,  and  a  strong, 


strong  pull,"  and  out  of  the  smother  of 
foam  flopped  a  twenty-pound  bass,  with 
the  barb  of  the  hook  showing  through 
just  below  the  right  eye. 

After  we  had  landed  three  fine  bass 
and  a  drum,  a  school  of  wolfish  sharks 
got  wind  of  our  bait,  and  snapped  at  it 
till  our  arms  ached,  finally  getting  away 
with  our  hooks  and  all  the  line  that 
they  could  reach. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  we 
remained  quietly  in  camp — in  anything 
but  a  devotional  frame  of  mind,  how- 
ever ;  for  our  feet  had  become  so  badly 
swollen  and  sunburnt  that  we  could 
scarcely  hobble  to  our  meals. 

During  the  next  three  days  we  had 
ample  opportunity  for  testing  the  old 
adage  about  misery  loving  company,  as 
we  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  palmettoes 
with  our  feet  encased  in  poultices  com- 
posed of  hard  bread  soaked  in  con- 
densed milk. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of 
our  confinement  to  camp  we  were  able 
to  get  about  in  slippers,  which  Len  had 
improvised  from  an  old  Turkish  bath- 
towel.  They  were  nice  and  easy  on  the 
feet,  fitted  their  present  proportions 
fairly  well,  and  left  a  track  in  the  sand 
like  the  winter  trail  of  the  Wendigoos, 
of  Ojibeway  legendary  lore. 

The  day  on  which  we  were  to  begin 
the  return  journey  was  close  at  hand. 
Bob,  who  had  engagements  which  would 
require  his  presence  in  Savannah  within 
three  days,  advised  that  we  should  break 
camp  on  the  morrow,  but  was  finally 
persuaded  to  remain  another  day,  when 
■ — it  was  fondly  hoped — we  should  be 
able  to  wear  our  shoes  home.  We 
should  have  stayed,  but  after  making  a 
careful  inventory  of  subsistence-stores, 
we  had  remaining  on  hand  and  available 
for  immediate  use  the  following  articles  : 
Half-pound  can  of  yeast  powder  ;  half 
pint  Bourbon  whisky.  We  went  home. 
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PART    III. AMONG    THE    ESKIMOS. 


THE  night  after  we  left  Good  Hope, 
the  mists  and  clouds  were  gather- 
ing in  the  north,  and  we  had  a 
wonderful  sunset.  As  a  rule,  the 
evening  effects  were  much  alike,  and 
without  the  variety  and  changing 
beauty  so  common  in  Alaska  and  Nor- 
way. Yet  there  was  always  a  grandeur 
about  the  cloudless  sky,  arching  above 
the  great  river.  During  the  short  time 
that  the  sun  dipped  below  the  horizon, 
the  great,  clear  dome  above  changed 
gradually  in  color.  The  zenith  was  a 
deep  blue,  fading  to  faintest  tints  ;  then 
changing  to  pale  emerald  green,  to 
lemon,  to  orange,  and  at  the  horizon 
showing  a  vivid  crimson  glow.  There 
Was  no  darkness,  no  mysterious  shad- 
ows. The  stars,  of  course,  were  in- 
visible, and  the  distant  forest  outlines 
were  a  little  darker  against  the  sky. 
Over  all,  a  strange  metallic  light  that 
lasted  until  the  sun  again  appeared. 

We  stopped  at  most  of  the  posts  in 
this  nominal  night  time,  and  though  it 
was  clear  daylight  the  force  of  habit  is 
so  strong  that  I  could  not  overcome  a 
feeling  of  reluctance  in  taking  my  little 
trips  about  the  posts.  It  seemed  hardly 
the  thing  to  go  botanizing  at  one  o'clock 
a.  m.  Then  there  was  a  strangeness 
about  the  surroundings,  and  the  isola- 
tion, the  wildness  of  the  country,  affect- 
ed me  unconsciously. 

There  would  be  little  stir  in  the  fort 


square.  I  could  hear  the  low  guttural 
murmurs  of  the  Indians,  who  crouched 
in  groups  on  the  bank,  and  now  and 
then  the  howl  of  a  dog,  or  the  clear 
sweet  song  of  white-throated  sparrow 
or  thrush  would  rise  from  the  dark 
thickets  back  of  the  fort ;  while  from 
below,  on  the  river  bank,  came  the 
words  of  command  to  the  Indians,  as 
they  ran  back  and  forth  on  the  boat's 
gangway  with  the  "  pieces,"  or  bales  of 
furs  ;  and  above  me  the  soft  rustle  of 
the  Company's  flag  as  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  heavy  scarlet  folds. 

Before  reaching  the  Delta  we  passed 
through  the  "  Lower  Ramparts,"  where 
the  river  narrows  to  little  more  than  a 
mile.  This,  in  former  days,  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Eskimo  tribes  of 
the  coast  and  the  Indians  ;  but  since  Sir 
John  Richardson  passed  down  the  river 
in  1848,  the  Indians  have  encroached  on 
the  Eskimo  country,  and  now  the  two 
tribes  live  on  very  amicable  terms. 
Below  the  Lower  Ramparts,  where  the 
Red  River  flows  in  from  the  west,  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  mission  station, 
and  here  Bishop  Clut  left  us  to  visit  it. 
A  number  of  the  Indians  put  off  from 
shore  in  their  long  narrow  canoes  to 
beg  for  tea  and  tobacco.  These  Indians 
are  of  the  Louchoux  or  Tukudh  tribe. 
They  are  a  fine  race  in  many  respects, 
with  well-shaped  heads,  aquiline  noses, 
and    better    features    than    the     more 
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southern  tribes.  They  inhabit  the 
country  from  the  Delta  to  Behring 
Strait.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Lou- 
choux  is  to  raise  the  voice  gradually  in 
talking  until  it  reaches  an  ear-splitting 
shout,  and  the  more  important  a  matter 
is,  the  louder  must  the  howl  be.  So  the 
poor  Indians  in  their  earnest  appeals  for 
tobacco  and  tea — to  them  a  necessity — 
shrieked  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
though  we  were  quite  close  to  them. 

As  we  approached  the  Delta  the 
shores  became  lower,  until  they  rose 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  water.  The 
river  here  was  about  eight  miles  wide 
and  interspersed  with  many  islands 
covered  with  trees.  The  wind  was 
blowing  coldly  from  the  north,  and  I 
fancied  I  could  detect  the  smell  of  the 
sea,  though  the  ocean  was  yet  many 
miles  away.  The  Wrigley  never  vent- 
ures to  the  Bay,  for  there  the  channels 
have  not  been  fully  explored,  and  the 
risk  of  injury  to  the  boat  is  too  great.  In 
the  sheltered  valley  of  the  river  the 
tree  area  extends  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  but  a  little  way  to  the 
east  and  west  the  trees  disappear  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  country,  and 
are  found  only  in  clumps  in  the  sheltered 
places.  For  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
the  boat  passed  through  the  Delta 
channels,  and  then  turning  to  the  south- 
west entered  Peel's  River,  on  which, 
eighteen  miles  up  the  stream,  the  Peel's 
River  Post  is  situated. 

The  mists  that  were  gathering  when 
we  left  Good  Hope,  the  day  before,  now 
formed  in  heavy  storm-clouds,  and  be- 
fore we  reached  the  fort  a  hard  rain 
began.  This,  the  most  northern  post 
in  Canada,  is  placed  on  a  high  bluff. 
To  the  westward  the  serrated  peaks  of 
the  Rockies  show  above  an  elevated 
table-land  covered  with  dark  forests. 
The  settlement  consists  merely  of  the 
fort  and  mission  houses,  the  Company's 
buildings,  and  a  few  little  cabins,  the 
two  flags  of  the  Company,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  river  was  shallow,  and  the 
steamer's  boats  drew  too  much  water 
for  us  to  land  in  them  ;  so  a  flat  barge 
was  sent  off  from  shore,  manned  by  a 
Louchoux  crew.  These  Indians  ap- 
peared a  fine-looking  set  of  men,  as 
they  came  over  the  boat's  side  and 
shook  hands  all  around.  They  wore 
the  usual  northern  dress  of  shirts  and 
trousers,  sashes  and  moccasins,  the  pict- 


uresque round  black  caps — with  heavy 
tassels,  and  embroidered  elaborately  in 
gilt  and  steel  beads — and  over  the  shirts 
each  wore  a  blouse,  cut  low  at  the  throat 
and  beautifully  embroidered  in  narrow 
silk  braid  of  many  colors.  We  had 
been  delayed  so  long  south  of  Great 
Slave  Lake  that  we  supposed  the 
Eskimos  had  become  tired  of  waiting 
for  the  boat  and  had  returned  to  their 
homes  on  the  Bay ;  but  when  we  caught 
sight  of  their  hunting-canoes  or  kayaks, 
we  knew  they  had  not  left.  As  we 
were  rowed  in  the  barge  toward  the 
shore,  we  could  see  their  traveling  or 
summer  lodges  of  reindeer  and  seal- 
skins, and  their  omiaks,  or  women's 
boats  of  whaleskin,  on  the  beach. 

I  had  been  disappointed  in  the  fish- 
ing, and  by  the  short  time  allowed  at  the 
forts,  and  the  midnight  sun  had — un- 
fortunately for  me — dipped  below  the 
range  of  the  Rockies  ;  but  the  Eskimos 
surpassed  my  fondest  expectations.  As 
a  fat  old  woman  toddled  down  to  meet 
me,  her  broad  face  shining  with  whale 
oil,  her  dress  inside  out  to  keep  it  clean, 
her  husband's  hair  in  a  bunch  on  top  of 
her  head,  her  toes  turned  in  and  her 
elbows  turned  out — I  felt  that  I  had 
fully  'realized  my  ideal.'  With  convul- 
sive giggles  she  grasped  my  hand  firmly 
with  one  of  hers,  while  with  the  other 
she  patted  me  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder.  Evidently  I  impressed  her 
as  presenting  an  utterly  absurd  appear- 
ance, for,  after  looking  me  all  over,  she 
would  shut  her  eyes,  shake  her  head  from 
side  to  side  and  go  off  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

Soon  afterward  another  woman 
joined  her.  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs. 
She  was  really  pretty ;  her  teeth  were 
even  and  very  white,  her  hands  and 
feet  shapely,  her  eyes  of  a  dark  hazel 
color,  and  a  pretty  tinge  of  red  showed 
through  the  clear  olive  brown  of  her 
cheeks.  Her  heavy  black  hair  was 
plaited  on  each  side  of  her  head  in  a 
short,  doubled  braid,  and  she  had  a  huge 
knot  on  top  of  her  head  that  looked  like 
a  handle.  This  is  made  from  the  hair 
from  the  crown  of  the  husband's  head, 
which  is  shaved  periodically  and  collect- 
ed to  add  to  the  wife's  top-knot.  This 
woman  wore  a  beautifully  sewed  and 
elaborately  trimmed  dress,  made  of 
reindeer  skin  with  the  hair  on.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  shirt,  reaching  to  the  middle 
of    the  thigh,    and   trousers    and  shoes 
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made  in  one  garment,  the  trousers  of 
the  white,  short  hair  of  the  legs  of  the 
deer,  and  the  shoes  or  moccasins  of 
dressed  sealskin.  The  upper  garment 
was  trimmed  with  bands  of  the  white 
deerskin  and  strips  of  wolverine  fur, 
and  the  immense  hood,  in  which  the 
babies  are  carried,  was  edged  with 
wolf's  fur.  An  ermine  skin,  with  head 
and  claws  still  on,  and  an  eagle's  feather 
were  attached  to  the  hood  as  ornaments. 
From  her  waist  was  suspended  a  cord 
of  whaleskin,  to  which  were  fastened 
needle  case,  seam  presser,  a  shuttle  for 
making  nets — all  of  walrus  ivory — and 
little  thimbles  of  sealskin  shaped  like 
the  end  of  a  glove,  with  the  side  seams 
open  and  fastened  to  the  forefinger  by 
a  loop  of  the  skin. 

The  Mackenzie  River  Eskimos  differ 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
country  east  and  west  of  the  Delta. 
They  are  larger,  more  warlike,  and 
more  treacherous  and  suspicious,  but 
they  seem  in  many  ways  a  fine,  intel- 
ligent race.  They  are  skilled  in  metal 
working,  and  more  industrious  and  prov- 
ident than  most  native  tribes.  Those 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  have  their 
homes  on  the  Bay,  and  live  in  comfort- 
able houses  made  of  the  driftwood  which 
the  river  brings  down  from  above.  In- 
deed, the  great  stream  is  like  a  fostering- 
mother  to  these  people.  It  furnishes 
them  with  material  for  houses,  sledges, 
tent-poles,  and  fuel.  By  extending  the 
limits  of  the  forest  almost  to  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  it  attracts  the  fur-bearing 
animals  nearer  their  homes,  and  its 
waters  supply  them  with  whitefish,  her- 
ring, and  inconnu.  They  are  thus  better 
nourished,  and  life  is  not  so  difficult  as 
for  those  on  the  more  barren  stretches 
near  Point  Barrow  and  far  to  the  east- 
ward. Perhaps  these  conditions  also 
favor  a  more  warlike  disposition,  for  it 
is  certain  that  the  River  Eskimos  have 
always  borne  an  unenviable  reputation. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
moreover,  than  the  Indians.  No  credit 
is  allowed  them  at  the  post,  for  they 
would  always  be  dissatisfied  and  would 
claim  more  than  was  their  due.  A  trade 
is  always  effected  on  the  spot,  or,  if  an 
Eskimo  does  not  see  what  pleases  him, 
he  will  carry  off  his  skins  until  another 
time.  In  trading  he  will  not  hand  over 
his  whole  pile  of  furs,  as  the  Indians  do, 
to  be  counted  and  value  given  as  the 
buyer  selects  the  articles  wished,  but  he 


holds  on  tightly  to  his  property,  watch- 
ful and  suspicious. 

In  winter  the  Eskimos  live  in  their 
driftwood  houses,  but  as  the  spring 
approaches  and  the  time  for  hunting 
seal  draws  near,  they  move  far  out  on 
the  ice-floes.  There  they  build  circular 
huts  of  blocks  of  snow,  as  the  eastern 
Eskimos  do,  and  live  in  them  until  the 
thawing  of  the  snow  brings  the  shelter 
down  around  their  ears.  When  the 
spring  fairly  sets  in,  they  go  up  the 
streams  to  the  hunting-grounds  to  shoot 
reindeer  and  the  wild  fowl.  Once  a  year 
only  they  come  to  trade  at  the  post. 
Quite  a  large  number  had  waited  for 
some  days  for  the  boat,  but,  tired  of  the 
delay  and  wishing  to  be  off  on  their 
summer  hunt,  most  of  them  had  left  the 
fort  only  a  few  days  before  our  arrival. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  post  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  difficult  posi- 
tion he  occupies,  since,  being  of  great 
height  and  undoubted  courage,  he  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  Eskimos  and 
avoids  trouble  where  a  different  man 
would  fail.  They  are  said  to  have  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  to  be  less  fierce 
and  warlike  ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  radical 
change  has  been  effected.  The  Es- 
kimos were  very  interesting  to  me.  Not 
that  they  were  an  agreeable  people  in 
one  sense,  for  their  method  of  preparing 
skins  causes  an  intolerable  odor  which 
seems  to  cling  to  everything  they  pos- 
sess ;  but,  with  one  exception,  they 
were  the  only  band  of  natives  I  had 
ever  seen  that  wore  their  native  cos- 
tume unchanged,  and  seemed  to  be 
living  as  their  forefathers  had  lived. 
One  woman  had  a  dress  of  calico  and 
another  a  bright  shawl,  but  with  those 
exceptions  they  wore  nothing  that  came 
from  the  trading-posts  except  a  few 
beads  or  a  button  or  two  sewed  on  a  bit 
of  deerskin  and  attached  to  a  pipe  as  an 
ornament.  To  be  sure  the  metal  bowls 
of  their  pipes  had  originally  been  a  bit 
of  broken  file,  or  made,  perhaps,  from 
some  old  nails  taken  from  drift  wood. 
In  old  times  they  were  probably  made 
of  copper,  traded  from  the  poor  eastern 
tribes,  who  had  in  turn  procured  it  from 
natives  on  the  Coppermine  River.  A 
pipe  that  I  purchased  from  a  chief  was 
beautifully  made,  the  bowl  of  a  bit  of 
steel  and  copper  molded  together,  the 
curving  stem  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
bound  together  by  deer  sinew,  with  a 
white  shirt  button  on  a  tuft  of  deerskin 
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comfort  to  all  the 


as  decoration,  and  a  nail  wherewith  to 
push  down  the  tobacco  in  the  narrow 
receptacle.  This  nail  seemed  an  especi- 
ally elegant  touch.  I  suppose  that  com- 
mon natives  have  to  put  up  with  ivory. 

Their  method  of  cooking  during  the 
winter  months  is 
probably  the  same  as 
that  of  many  other 
tribes  of  Eskimos. 
They  use  whale  oil, 
in  a  stone  dish  or 
kettle,  bought  of  the 
Company,  in  which 
a  wick  of  reindeer 
moss  is  placed.  Over 
this  hangs  the  cook- 
ing-utensil, suspend- 
ed from  three  small 
pieces  of  wood. 
Many  whales  are 
found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bay,  and  one 
killed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  short 
summer  will  insure 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  post  there  was,  of  course,  no 
distinction  between  night  and  day.  The 
arrival  of  the  boat  is  the  great  event  of 
the  year.  The  semi-annual  packet  is 
received  and  the  letters  must  be  an- 
swered and  orders  sent  out  for  the 
supplies  of  the  coming  year.  Then  the 
goods  must  be  landed  and  the  furs  put 
on  board.  As  for  myself,  I  hardly  knew 
where  to  turn  first,  there  was  so  much 
to  do,  and  the  day  was  very  hot.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  830  in  the  shade,  and 
not  a  leaf  stirred  in  the  lifeless  air. 
That  morning,  as  soon  as  I  landed,  I 
went  first  to  the  mission  to  see  Arch- 
deacon Macdonald  and  his  family,  whom 
I  had  met  in  Manitoba  three  years 
before.  He  has  a  pleasant  house  of 
squared  logs,  which  stands  on  the  banks 
above  the  river,  facing  the  distant  range 
of  the  Rockies — whose  jagged  tops  are 
seen  rising  above  the  foot  hills.  The 
Archdeacon  has  worked  in  the  country 
for  thirty  years,  first  at  old  Fort  Youcon, 
and  then,  when  the  post  was  found  to 
stand  within  the  limits  of  Alaska,  and 
abandoned,  he  transferred  his  work  to 
Peel's  River.  He  has  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Tukudh 
tongue  ;  also  Psalms  and  Prayer  Book 
and  many  hymns,  and  has  done  a  noble 
work  among  the  Indians  of  that  country, 
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traveling   thousands  of   miles  to    visit 
the  natives  in  their  homes. 

I  paid  my  respects  to  the  Fort  House, 
and  afterward,  preparing  myself  for  the 
mosquitoes  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much,  I  ventured  out  into  the  muskeg 
back  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  path  was 
lined  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  grasses 
waist  high,  mingled 
with  the  great  wil- 
low herb  ;  parting 
these  and  stooping 
down,  I  found  the 
pretty  white  flowers 
of  the  Stellaria,  re- 
sembling the  com- 
mon Southern  vari- 
ety, but  striped  with 
purple.  The  twin- 
flower  grew  on  every 
knoll,  larger  and 
deeper  in  color  than 
any  I  had  seen  be- 
fore, with  wild  mustard,  roses,  and, 
back  of  the  fort,  great  patches  of  wild 
rhubarb  in  full  flower.  This,  in  the 
spring,  is  much  eaten  by  the  natives, 
who  stew  the  stalks  and  eat  them  with- 
out sugar.  Farther  on  I  came  to  the 
muskeg,  where  the  Labrador  tea  was 
just  going  out  of  bloom. 

I  noticed  here  great  patches  of  the 
sphagnum  moss  put  up  by  the  Indians 
to  dry  on  dead  trees  and  bushes.  It  is 
used  by  the  natives  to  pack  around  the 
babies,  in  their  moss  bags,  and  to  wash 
the  pots  and  kettles.  Thinking  the  first 
bunch  was  a  new  kind  of  bird's  nest,  I 
had  a  hard  scramble  over  the  "  tetesdes 
femmes,"  as  the  marshy  hillocks  are 
called,  before  I  discovered  what  it  was. 
Cranberries  and  cloud-berries,  Andro- 
meda, and  lychnis,  the  pretty  yellow 
flowers  of  the  lousewort,  the  large  white 
buckbean  growing  by  the  edge  of  a 
pond,  large  northern  yellow  lilies  in 
the  water,  shrubby  cinque-foil,  marsh 
ragwort,  and  Siberian  asters,  were  all 
growing  here  in  profusion.  1  now  left 
the  marsh  and  climbed  down  the  hill- 
side into  the  shaded  woods  which  bor- 
dered the  river ;  here  I  found  two 
kinds  of  orchids,  the  marsh  marigold  in 
seed,  the  fragrant  pink  and  white  flow- 
ers of  the  valerian,  and  the  "lady 
smock,  all  silver  white."  Dainty  pink 
and  white  vetches,  and  the  bishop's  cap 
were  here  too,  growing  high  and  rank. 
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I  had  never  seen  the  "  lady  smock  "  be- 
fore, except  in  England  ;  but  this  was 
prettier  than  the  English  variety,  and 
more  graceful  and  delicate.  In  the 
darkest  part  of  the  wood,  growing 
among  the  moss  and  dead  leaves,  I 
found  a  plant  new  to  me  and  one  seldom 
seen  by  botanists.  It  was  a  queer  little 
growth,  belonging  to  the  Broom  Rape 
family,  a  thick  upright  stem,  about  five 
inches  high,  crowded  with  small  maroon 
or  deep  crimson  flowers.  The  root  was 
a  small  tuber  and  seemed  parasitic  on 
the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs.  This  was 
the  "  Toi-yah-see "  of  the  Louchoux 
Indians,  and  they  use  the  root  to  cure 
affections  of  the  chest.     I  was  especially 


flat  drums  made  of  sealskin  stretched 
over  a  hoop  of  wood,  beaten  with  a 
single  flat  stick.  First  one  man  leaped 
into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  then  a 
woman  followed  him,  and  they  went 
through  a  pantomime,  advancing  and 
retreating,  waving  one  another  away 
with  scorn  and  horror,  and  then  becom- 
ing appeased,  then  friendly  ;  at  last 
they  retired  and  others  took  their 
places,  while  all  those  remaining  beat 
upon  the  drums  and  sang  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

All  day  the  work  went  on  at  the  Fort 
— the  inspection  of  the  post,  and  the 
unloading  of  supplies,  and  at  the  mis- 
sion they  were  quite  as  busy.     The  first 
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pleased  with  the  meaning  of  the  name 
— "  It  cured  his  uncle."  Such  a  vista  of 
speculation  is  opened  up  to  the  mind 
regarding  that  mysterious  Louchoux, 
and  the  malady  with  which  his  relative 
was  suffering. 

We  had  a  dance  the  first  afternoon, 
given  us  by  the  Eskimos.  The  specta- 
tors sat  under  the  shade  of  the  store- 
house, while  the  performers  gathered  in 
a  circle  in  the  open  space.  The  women 
had  turned  their  dresses  right  side  out 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  the  men 
wore  their  best  clothes.  The  singing 
resembled  the  usual  Indian  chant,  but 
with  rather  more  variety  and  music  in 
it,  and  was  accompanied  by  five  or  six 


night  we  had  a  little  rest,  but  Indian 
dogs  and  babies  from  the  neighboring 
lodges  kept  up  a  constant  chorus  that 
prevented  sleep.  I  sketched  and  took 
photos,  pressed  flowers  and  captured 
butterflies  ;  and  so  the  time  went  by. 
The  first  night,  toward  midnight,  we 
attended  service  at  the  little  church. 
The  place  was  well  filled  with  Indians 
and  the  service  was  entirely  in  the  Tu- 
kudh  tongue.  Mothers  brought  their 
babies  in  their  arms  and  knelt  on  the 
floor,  with  the  other  children  around 
them,  and  all  joined  in  the  singing.  I 
have  never  heard  better  music  in  a 
mission  church  than  I  heard  at  mid- 
night in  that  little  one  far  up  within  the 
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Arctic  Circle,  the  room  softly  lighted 
by  the  sun  that  had  dipped  behind  the 
distant  mountains. 

I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  the  sun 
had  disappeared  below  the  true  horizon. 
That  was  July  fourteenth,  and  Mr.  Ogil- 
vie  gives  July  fifteenth  as  the  latest 
date  when  one  could  then  see  the  sun 
in  a  level  country.  I  saw  the  last  rays 
at  eleven-thirty  p.  m.,  but  then  the  Rock- 
ies hid  the  disk  for  a  short  time,  though 
it  was  broad  daylight. 

About  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  be- 
fore we  left,  I  went  with  the  interpreter 
down  to  the  Eskimo  lodges,  to  see  if  I 
could  secure  a  few  curios.  We  visited 
the  lodge  of  "  To-gwa-tzuk  "  or  the  Lit- 


a  fine  touch  of  sarcasm,  he  handed  it 
back  to  me  and  said — "  It  is  a  nice  little 
knife  ;  I  should  like  the  little  knife,  but  I 
can't  make  apresent  of  the  dress  to  you  !" 

The  sealskin  of  which  the  feet  of  the 
boots  are  made,  is  chewed  thoroughly 
until  it  is  very  soft.  It  is  then  sewed, 
and  the  softened  skin  is  creased  deeply 
with  the  needle  at  every  stitch.  These 
creases  harden  as  they  dry,  and  keep 
their  form,  thus  giving  proper  shape  to 
the  shoe.  The  chewing  of  the  skins 
seems  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  old  people. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
letter  writing  by  all  at  the  mission.  •  I 
left  them  and  went  out  to  see  how  the 
birds  and  butterflies  were   passing  the 
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tie  Ice  Chisel,"  and  bought  a  pipe,  and 
a  model  of  a  kayak  beautifully  made  of 
sealskin,  and  with  the  sealing  weapons 
— harpoons,  spears,  and  all — in  minia- 
ture ;  also  a  needlecase,  tobacco-bag, 
and  skin  boots.  I  wanted  a  dress  of 
reindeer  skin  which  his  wife  had,  but 
we  could  not  agree  at  first  about  the 
price,  his  charge  being  absurdly  high. 
Knowing  what  the  dress  was  worth  I 
told  him  what  I  would  give,  and  offered 
in  addition,  as  an  inducement,  a  Norwe- 
gian knife  with  large,  stout  blade.  His 
eyes  glistened  as  they  caught  sight  of 
it,  and  he  caressed  it  longingly  ;  it  was 
a  sore  temptation,  but  his  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  lower  the  charge  he 
had  made.     With  a  patronizing  air  and 


night.  But  the  time  was  not  a  fair  one. 
Toward  the  north  was  a  glorious  sunset, 
gold  and  silver  clouds  piled  high  in  the 
heavens  above  the  mountains,  around 
which  golden  mists  were  gathering. 
The  birds  had  taken  shelter  from  the 
sharp  wind  and  were  quiet  except  for 
the  pathetic,,  long-drawn  note  of  the 
wood-pewee.  A  few  white  moths  were 
flitting  about,  but  there  was  no  other 
sign  of  life.  The  stillness  oppressed 
me,  and  sleepless  nights  and  the  con- 
stant light  had  been  a  severe  strain.  I 
felt  lonely  off  there  in  the  muskeg  and, 
at  the  sudden  sleepy  stirring  of  some 
bird  hidden  in  the  bush  near  me,  I  was 
seized  with  a  panic  and  made  better 
time  than  I  care  to  tell,  to  the  mission. 
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We  had  only  two  days  at  the  Delta. 
Two  months  would  have  been  a  short 
time  for  all  one  wanted  to  see  and  do. 

To  think  of  our 
long  delays  on 
the  Athabasca 
and  Slave  Riv- 
ers, and  then 
this  brief  stay 
at  the  most  in- 
teresting point 
on  the  journey  ! 
How  delightful 
it  would  have 
been  to  return 
with  the  Eski- 
m  o  s  and  see 
them  in  their 
own  homes  by 
the  Arcti'c 
Ocean,  and  to 
enjoy  the  whale 
fishing  and 
drive  after 
reindeer. 

Then  there  were  the  Rockies  on  the 
west,  a  country  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  student  of  natural  history,  to 
the  hunter,  or  to  the  artist.  But  re- 
grets were  useless.  That  boat  waited 
for  no  woman,  the  "brigade"  of  the 
Athabasca  would  be  waiting  for  us 
before  long,  and  one  could  not  expect 
the  whole  northern  service  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  to  be  disarranged 
because  one  person  wanted  to  catch 
butterflies,  and  botanize,  and  sketch, 
at  the  Delta. 


SHE  WOULD  GO  OFF  IN  A  FIT 
OF  LAUGHTER,     {p.   2 JO.) 


By  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  July 
fifteenth  the  rain  was  falling  heavily, 
and  as  we  said  farewell  to  Peel's  River 
Post  the  place 
looked  dreary 
enough  in  the 
storm.  Here  we 
had  left  the  sec- 
ond missionary  of 
our  party,  who 
was  to  work 
among  the  Eski- 
mos of  the  Delta. 
He  had  plenty  of 
courage  and  en- 
thusiasm, but  the 
life  would  be  a 
hard  one,  and  up 
to  that  time  not 
a  missionary, 
whether  Anglic- 
an or  Roman,  had 
succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing a  foot- 
in  g  among  the 
Eskimos  of  the 
Mackenzie  River. 

The  Louchoux  oarsmen  rowed  us  to 
the  Wriglcy  in  their  large  flat  boat,  and 
all  the  natives  followed  in  their  kayaks 
and  omiaks,  swarming  up  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  to  put  up  their  last  peti- 
tions for  gifts  of  tea  and  tobacco.  It 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  they  were 
persuaded  to  leave.  The  anchor  was 
raised,  and  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
Eskimos  we  made  our  way  slowly 
toward  the  channels  of  the  Delta. 


AN    ESKIMO    CHIEF    AT 
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THE  ONLY  FOREIGNER  I  MET  ON  THE  ROAD  IN  CHINA.   ( p.  240.) 


lienz*: 


AFTER  leaving  Showpeh,  a  rolling 
valley  invited  a  ride  on  the 
wheel.  At  the  village  of  Kwan- 
topu  was  a  steep  hill,  but  for 
thirteen  miles  the  path  was  fairly  good 
riding.  A  deep  cross  -  ravine  beyond 
Tasweitang  compelled  me  to  wait 
two  hours  for  the  coolies  to  carry  the 
wheel  to  the  hamlet  of  Yuechutang. 
Here  we  remained  for  the  night  at  the 
usual  poor  inn.  The  country  was  hilly 
next  day  (May  fourteenth)  to  Tieu- 
chang,  Showhungtan  and  Kungchai. 
Here  the  coolies  informed  me  that  the 
route  was  "  pingly  "  (clear)  to  Yunnan- 
fu,  two  hundred  and  seventy  li  (eighty- 
one  miles).  I  looked  at  them  in  blank 
amazement,  as  I  had  never  expected 
such  a  treat.  But,  sure  enough,  the 
road  was  quite  level  and  wide  to  Liu- 
suho,  where  the  valley  opened  to  a 
broad,  rolling  plain.  The  old  cart-road 
was  quite  good,  and  I  wheeled  into  the 
walled  town  of  Shuentienchow  an  hour 
before  the  coolies  arrived.  I  sat  sip- 
ping tea  and  occasionally  riding  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens,  who  pushed  and 
squirmed  about  me.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  fight,  but,  as  usual,  nobody  was 
hurt.  We  put  up  at  an  inn  outside  the 
wall,  and  thus  ended  the  first  year  of 
my  journey   around   the   world.      The 
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continual  change  of  people,  scenery 
and  excitement  had  aided  the  flight  of 
time,  and  I  could  hardly  realize  that 
twelve  months  had  slipped  away.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  I  had  covered  on  land  in 
America,  Japan  and  China,  awheel  and 
afoot,  eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  and  steamed  across 
the  Pacific  and  Yellow  Sea  six  thou- 
sand and  forty-three  miles.  I  was 
nearly  out  of  China,  which  beyond  a 
doubt  is  the  most  difficult  country 
in  the  world  for  a  foreigner  to  travel 
through.  It  is  not  so  bad  in  the  north, 
in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  where 
there  are  roads,  though  poor  enough, 
and  where  the  Tartars  are  not  unfriendly 
to  foreigners.  The  natives  of  China 
proper  are  a  down-trodden  race,  and 
blame  foreigners  much  for  their  down- 
fall. When  the  Chinaman  reads  how 
his  nation  was  trading,  and  dressed  in 
silks  and  satins,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Europe 
were  living  wild  in  the  forests,  it  nat- 
urally makes  his  breast  swell  with  pride. 
So  when  foreigners  who  in  the  China- 
man's mind  have  not  reached  his  level 
in  civilization  and  learning,  travel  in 
China,  they  are  looked  upon  with  dis- 
dain. The  filth  of  the  people  and  of 
their     houses     and    inns,    the   careless 
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manner  of  cooking,  the  swarming  ver- 
min, together  with  the  prevalence  at 
all  times  of  dangerous  diseases,  are  all 
against  the  foreigner;  and  finally,  with 
poor  roads  and  unridable  paths,  China 
proper  is  not  fit  to  travel  through  by 
land,  either  awheel  or  afoot.  Crossing 
America  is,  by  comparison,  mere  child's 
play,  while  Japan  is  a  perfect  paradise 
for  wheelmen  and  tourists. 

May  fifteenth  dawned  dark  and  threat- 
ening rain — a  day  just  similar  to  my 
starting  on  my  long  trip  the  previous 
vear.  Very  little  rain  fell,  however. 
The  broad  cart  road  led  over  a  high  hill 
to  a  long  and  wide  plain  extending  to 
the  south,  with  mountain  ranges  on  each 
side.  The  surface  of  the  road  is  mostly 
clay,  although  many  stretches  were 
graveled  and  stoned  for  the  rainy  season. 
I  wheeled  along  the  plateau  at  a  good 
pace  to  Yankai  and  Kinkai,  two  small 
villages,  the  natives  themselves  out  of 
breath  trying  to  follow.  One  fell  off 
his  pony,  and  another  pony  dumped 
his  cargo  of  rice  wine  on  the  road. 
However,  everybody  was  delighted  with 
the  wheel,  and  all  were  quite  civil. 
I  wheeled  on  to  Yanglin,  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Yunnanfu.  For 
the  first  time  in  almost  two 
months  since  leaving  Schang,  I 
was  able  to  ride  all  day. 

The  road  from  Tungchuan 
here  strikes  the  great  high- 
way from  Burmah  to  Pekin, 
running  thro'  Kwei- 
chow  and  Hunnan 
provinces.  Al- 
most all  the 
way  it  is  paved 
with  rough  stone 
eight  to  twelve 
feet  wide,  many 
stretches  of  it 
are  dilapidated 
and  covered 
with  dirt.  Owing 
to  neglect  and 
the  action  of  the 
rain  during  past 
centuries,  the 
road  is  almost  entirely  useless  for  a 
bicycle.  By  close  attention  to  steering, 
I  managed  to  ride  the  main  central  slab 
for  a  spell.  Then  the  old  carts  some- 
times had  formed  a  clay  road  on  the 
side,  where  I  spun  along  quite  nicely. 
My  old  guide,  the  telegraph  line,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  wire,  here  again  joined 


my  route.  I  did  not  have  the  expected 
pleasure  of  riding  the  thirty-two  miles 
next  day  into  Yunnanfu,  at  a  lively  gait. 
The  road  proved  very  bad  and  rain 
kept  falling. 

By  using  an  occasional  good  cart  road 
I  reached  Tapanchow.  The  rain  ceas- 
ed, but  only  short  stretches  of  the  road 
over  the  hills  could  be  ridden.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  four  hundred 
Chinese  soldiers,  with  guns  and  swords, 
march  over  the  hill  in  single  file. 
They  looked  quite  gaudy  in  their  flam- 
ing red  coats,  short,  baggy  white  trous- 
ers and  sandals.  Every  third  or  fourth 
one  carried  a  large  yellow  flag.  Two 
musicians  in  the  rear  sounded  fre- 
quent blasts  on  long  trumpets.  A 
third-grade  mandarin,  his  hat  adorned 
with  a  peacock  feather  and  a  light 
blue  glass  button,  brought  up  the  rear 
on  a  pony.  They  were  en  route  to 
the  Kweichow  border,  near  Shuenwei, 
where  four  thousand  Mohammedans  and 
Aborigines  who  had  rebelled,  had  taken 
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possession 
mandarin, 
from  the 
down   the 


of   Puanchow   and  killed   a 

These    troops    were    sent 

capitol    of    Yunnan    to   put 

riot  and  sever  some   heads. 


Had  I  followed  the  Kweichow  route 
it  is  doubtful  if  I  had  gotten  through 
alive,  as  this  place  was  on  the  tele- 
graph line. 
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I  wheeled  over  the  flat  to  the  city, 
and  through  the  crowded  streets  to  the 
south  gate.  At  the  telegraph  office  I 
expected  to  meet  Mr.  C.  Jensen,  a  Dane, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  Telegraph 
Administration,  who  had  built  many 
miles  of  telegraph  line,  but  he  had  gone 
to  Telifu  to  see  the  Tibetan  Fair,  held 
there  every  year. 

Rev.  E.  Tomkinson,  J.  Graham  and  H. 
A.  C.  Allen,  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion, made  me  quite  comfortable  at  their 
home  during  my  stay  of  one  day. 

Yunnanfu  has  a  population  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  includ- 
ing a  tremendous  number  of  Moham- 
medans, descendants  from  India  and 
Arabia.  The  wall  is  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  measures  about  three  miles 
in  circumference.  The  Chinese  have 
an  arsenal  there,  where  they  are  man- 
ufacturing cannon,  however,  of  very 
poor  quality.  A  very  repulsive  disease 
exists  among  the  Chinese  near  Yunnan. 
It  is  a  swelled  neck,  which,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  painful,  yet  some- 
times gets  like  a  huge  bag  or  collapsed 
bladder  under  the  chin  and  looks  very 
ugly. 

Naturally  I  was  quite  pleased  in  be- 
ing successful  in  traveling  so  far  in 
China,  although  I  had  seen  some  rough 
and  exciting  times.  I  was  now  but 
six  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles  from 
Bhamo,  in  Burmah,  an  English  settle- 
ment on  the  Irrawaddy  River. 

The  entire  stretch  was  a  mass  of 
mountains,  and  I  expected  no  riding  un- 
til I  crossed  the  boundary  of  China. 

A  new  difficulty  was  ahead.  From 
Tangueh  to  Burmah  was  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  sav- 
ages, who  frequently  robbed  caravans  in 
the  highway.  The  Chinese  officials  had 
always  been  against  allowing  foreigners 
to  travel  through  by  this  route,  and  in- 
variably threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
all  who  have  successfully  crossed  it. 
Fortunately  for  me,  an  old  Viceroy  of 
Yunnan  Province,  noted  for  his  fierce- 
ness against  foreigners,  died  two  years 
ago.  Had  this  old  party  remained  alive 
the  difficulty  about  my  getting  safely 
through  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. As  it  was,  the  outlook  ap- 
peared doubtful,  but  I  was  so  nearly 
out  of  China  that  I  determined  to  fight 
my  way  through  to  Bhamo  at  any  cost. 

The  morning  of  May  eighteenth 
dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  and  with 


a  joyful  heart  I  started  on  my  last  long 
stretch  through  the  Flowery  Land.  I 
had  two  new  coolies  to  carry  the  bicycle 
to  Talifu,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
miles.  Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Allen,  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  Station,  accompained  me 
out  of  the  city  and  across  the  plain. 
The  old  Imperial  road  was  too  roughly 
paved  for  the  wheel.  From  Pichikwan, 
on  the  top  of  a  low  hill,  I  had  a  last 
farewell  look  at  Yunnanfu  and  the  lake. 
Here  Mr.  Allen  left  me,  and  I  chased 
after  the  fleet-footed  coolies. 

We  made  rapid  time  across  a  rolling 
valley  to  Anningchow,  a  partly  ruined 
town  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  miles 
from  Wanshien.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  miserable  place  wTe  witnessed  a 
shocking  spectacle.  Three  hapless  na- 
tives had  suffered  decapitation  for  of- 
fenses the  nature  of  which  I  did  not 
learn.  The  three  almost  naked  trunks 
and  the  severed  heads  lay  on  the  sward. 
A  crowd  of  frightened  townspeople 
were  gathered  about,  while  friends  of 
the  dead  were  preparing  the  coffins. 
The  bodies  had  been  lying  there  for  two 
or  three  days.     I  stopped  but  a  minute, 
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then  hurried  up  the  hill  after  the  cool- 
ies, who  had  not  even  glanced  at  the 
horrible  bodies.  We  stopped  at  Tsowpu, 
a  small  village  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Yunnanfu. 

At    this    point,    twenty-five    degrees 
north   of  the  equator,  the  climate  was 
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pleasantly  mild.  The  entire  plateau 
from  Chowtung  to  Yunnanfu  and  west 
to  Tengyueh  was  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level.  West  of  An- 
ningchow  is  a  continental  divide,  or 
water-shed.  All  waters  north  of  here 
flow  into  the  Yangtsi  Kiang,  which  emp- 
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ties  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  Streams  south 
of  the  divide  flow  into  the  Tongking 
and  China  seas. 

The  old  Imperial  road  next  day  was 
very  bad.  Miles  of  it  had  no  paving, 
and"  narrow,  deep,  irregular  paths,  worn 
by  caravans,  formed  a  perfect  network 
over  the  rough  country.  Where  the 
road  was  paved,  pack-horses  had  worn 
deep  holes  in  the  stones,  during  years 
of  travel.  I  saw  hundreds  of  donkeys 
and  ponies  carrying  each  two  quarter 
cakes  of  rock  salt  to  Yunnanfu.  Some 
of  the  leaders  were  decorated  with  col- 
ored plumes  and  harness.  The  jingle 
of  the  bells  of  these  caravans  is  seldom 
out  of  hearing  west  of  Yunnanfu. 

The  country  to  Yowchang  was  sparse- 
ly settled.  Many  of  the  mountains  were 
heavily  wooded,  and  most  of  the  small 
villages  and  hamlets  were  partly  in 
ruins.  The  houses  showing  anything 
like  fair  condition  were  flimsy  struct- 
ures with  mud  walls  and  straw  roofs. 
We  reached  the  small  town  of  Yow- 
chang, which  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
urged  the  coolies  up  over  the  next 
mountain  to  the  walled  town  of  Lufong- 
shien,  situated  in  another  charming  val- 
ley.     It  was  dark  when  we  entered  the 


town  and  completed  our  tramp  of  thirty - 
seven  miles.  The  two  coolies,  though 
only  medium  sized  men,  worked  fa- 
mously, and  carried  the  wheel  all  day, 
without  trying  to  press  natives  into 
service. 

A  steady  rain  fell  next  day  until  noon. 
The  coolies,  how- 
ever, were  willing 
to  keep  on  despite 
the     wet.        This 
suited  me  exactly, 
but  I  soon  learn- 
ed that  the  coolies 
had  a  bit  the  best 
of  it.    Their  large 
bamboo  hats  kept 
off   the  rain,  and 
they   also    reefed 
their    short  trou- 
sers, baring  their 
legs.      I  had  a  fif- 
teen-cent Chinese 
parasol    of    oiled 
paper,  which,  as- 
sisted by  my  gos- 
samer coat,    kept 
my  body  partially 
dry.    But  my  feet 
had  to  go  into  mud  and  water,  and  the 
mud-larking  was  decidedly  disagreeable. 
After   crossing    a    massive    seven-arch 
stone  bridge  spanning  the  Hote  River  at 
Lufongshien,  we  tramped  nine  miles  up 
a  mountain  range  to  the  small  hamlet  of 
Tashusi.     The  road  now  improved,  and 
we  made  good  time  in  the  rain.     The 
road  wound  up  and  down  over  the  wild 
mountains,   covered  mostly  with  pine. 
There  were  but  few  houses.     Our  stint 
of  twenty- four  miles  ended  at  the  vil- 
lage  of    Sheitsa.       Next   morning   we 
climbed  another  range  to  a  small  ham- 
let   called   Mungchipu  ;     thence    down 
through  wild  country   to   Kwangtung- 
shien,  a  poor  walled    town.      The  .  last 
range  of  the  continental  divide  lies  near 
to    Kwangtungshien,    and   gave  us    an 
eighteen-mile    climb    over   poor   paths 
to  the  Chushiung  Valley  and  the  village 
of   Siayochang,  on  a  small  river  which 
flows  north  to  the  Yangtsi  Kiang.    One 
coolie  had  managed  to  bruise  his  foot 
pretty  badly,  yet  we  walked  thirty-one 
miles  of  mountains  for  the  day. 

The  morrow's  route  led  us  ten  miles 
along  a  valley  to  the  walled  city  of 
Chushiungfu.  Indside  the  walls  were 
a  few  poor  buildings,  most  of  them 
partly  in   ruins.     The  only  substantial 
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and  neat  thing  about  the  place  was  the 
excellently  preserved  walls,  built  of 
stone  and  brick.  We  changed  some 
lump  silver  into  brass  cash,  bought 
some  pork,  and  pushed  on  over  a  very 
poor  road  leading  almost  due  west. 
After  going  five  miles  we  were  aston- 
ished to  see  on  the  road  ahead  a  foreign- 
er, dressed  in  foreign  clothes,  wearing  a 
white  helmet,  and  riding  a  handsome 
white  pony.  I  guessed  that  the  stranger 
was  Mr.  Jensen,  of  Yunnanfu,  return- 
ing from  Tali.  I  hailed  him  and  we 
were  soon  chatting  in  the  shadow  of  a 
pine  tree.  He  had  been  as  far  west  as 
Tungyueh,  and  naturally  my  first  ques- 


Thence  we  tramped  to  the  town  of 
Luiho,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Chusiung- 
fu,  where  we  remained  over  night  at 
an  inn  filled  with  Chinese  soldiers,  who 
wiled  away  the  time  smoking  opium. 
The  weather  had  been  favorable,  as  a 
rule,  but  in  two  weeks  more  the  rainy 
season  in  Yunnan  Province  would  be 
on,  and  I  was  anxious  to  reach  the  Ir- 
rawaddy  valley  before  the  rains  set  in. 

Our  first  halt  next  day  was  at  the 
walled  town  of  Chemanchow.  Four 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  wall  was  plastered 
with  white  mortar,  giving  it  rather  a 
handsome  appearance  from  afar.  But 
within    the   wall    were    few    and   poor 
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tion  was  as  to  the  border  troubles.  At 
the  time  the  savage  Shan,  or  Aborigine 
tribes  were  fighting,  and  Chinese  and 
English  troops  were  camped  on  their 
respective  sides  of  the  boundary.  He 
was  confident,  however,  that  as  I  was 
fortified  with  a  passport,  the  Chinese 
officials  at  Tangyueh  would  furnish  me 
escort  over  the  line  to  the  British 
camp  in  Burmah.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  pleasant  conversation  we  shook 
hands  and  parted.  He  was  the  first  and 
only  foreigner  I  met  on  the  road  during 
my  long  journey  through  China. 

The  two  coolies  had  gone  on,  so  I 
put  my  best  foot  foremost  and  over- 
took them  at  Tashipu,  a  small  hamlet. 


houses  and  many  ruins  of  old  build- 
ings. In  fact,  all  the  towns,  villages 
and  hamlets  along  the  road  from  Yun- 
nanfu showed  the  ravages  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan war  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  people,  too,  were  very  poor,  and 
were  but  slowly  recovering  from  their 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  freedom 
against  the  Chinese  empire.  We  stop- 
ped at  Chennanchow  only  for  some 
noodle  broth.  This  fare  was  pretty 
bad,  but  the  food  I  had  eaten  for  many 
weeks  past  had  given  me  a  "  cast-iron  " 
stomach.  From  Shaochow  the  road 
followed  a  narrow  valley  to  the  ham- 
let of  Tafusia,  at  the  base  of  a  cross- 
chain  of  mountains.      Here  we  slept. 
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Eight  miles  next  morning  up  a  ravine 
thickly  covered  with  pine  trees  brought 
us  to  the  top  of  the  range.  The  next 
stage  of  twelve  miles  to  Pupong  was 
over  and  along  barren  mountain  tops. 
Here  and  there  were  a  few  deformed 
pines.  Far  down  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys were  small  rice,  opium  and  wheat 
fields.  The  hamlets  were  poor.  My 
coolie  with  the  bruised  foot  hired  an- 
other Chinaman  to  take  his  place  to 
Pupong.  The  new  fellow  had  pro- 
ceeded but  five  miles  when  he  missed 
his  footing,  and  both  coolies  and  the 
bicycle  fell  headlong  into  the  road.  It 
was  fortunate  we  were  not  picking  our 
way  along  a  cliff  or  precipice  at  the 
time,  or  I  should  have  been  in  a  bad 
plight  with  two  dead  coolies  and  a 
smash ed-up  bicycle.  As  it  was,  the  one 
who  slipped  first  only  barked  his  knee, 
thigh  and  face.  But  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  carry  the  bicycle  further. 
Probably  the  superstitious  fool  thought 
the  foreign  vehicle  possessed  of  evil 
spirits,  which  wished  to  vent  their  wrath 
on  him.  The  sore-footed  coolie  had  to 
shoulder  his  burden  once  more. 

After  leaving  Pupong  we  climbed 
mountains  covered  with  considerable 
small  timber  until  we  reached  the  ham- 
let of  Gnanakwan,  about  eight  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  My  coolie  with 
the  sore  foot  was  nearly  worn  out,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  innkeeper  to 
accommodate  us  for  the  night.  We  had 
now,  in  seven  days,  covered  two  hun- 
dred and  two  miles  from  Yunnanfu. 

We  were  early  astir,  and  soon  gained 
a  point  from  which  we  could  see  the 
snow-covered  top  of  the  high  mountain 
at  Talifu,  sixty- five  miles  away.  The 
plain  below  extended  for  miles  north 
and  south.  When  we  reached  the  ham- 
let of  Mupanpu,  the  coolies  told  me 
there  was  a  ridable  road  across  the 
plain.  To  the  delight  of  the  folk  in  the 
hamlet  and  in  the  fields,  I  went  rolling 
over  the  level  path  for  five  miles  to  the 
village  of  Yunnanyue.  The  narrow 
road  then  wound  through  some  low 
hills  to  another  plain,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  road,  was  almost  en- 
tirely under  water. 

The  riding  was  excellent,  and  my 
rapid  pace  scared  almost  every  man  or 
woman  off  the  road.  They  jumped  in- 
to rice-fields,  ditches  or  anywhere  to 
get  away  from  the  terrible  thing  they 
imagined  I   was.      The    road   was  not 


paved,  and  by  pushing  the  wheel  up, 
and  almost  sliding  down  two  high  hills, 
the  cyclometer  registered  twenty-seven 
miles  when  I  reached  Hungai.  Market 
day  was  on,  and  the  people  3relled  with 
delight  as  I  bumped  over  the  paved 
street.  They  crowded  into  the  inn,  ask- 
ing how  many  li  it  ran  a  day,  where  I 
was  going,  where  I  came  from,  what 
country  I  belonged  to,  all  about  my 
clothes,  and  how  old  I  was.  But  when 
I  answered  one  hundred  and  fifty  taels 
to  their  inquiry  as  to  how  much  silver 
the  bicycle  cost,  they  were  almost  thun- 
derstruck at  the  amount.  The  price 
would  have  kept  a  native  for  five  years. 

The  smiling  innkeeper  pleaded  that  I 
ride  through  the  town  again,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  see  me  when  I  entered  the 
place.  Everybody  now  turned  out,  and 
when  the  yells  of  the  crowd  told  the 
people  I  was  riding,  they  ran  after  me, 
and  pressed  in  on  all  sides  to  see,  yet 
not  a  hand  was  put  on  the  wheel.  The 
Chinese  of  Yunnan  Province  are  very 
friendly,  and  sensible  as  a  whole. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  my  arrival 
at  Hungai,  the  coolies  came  wearily 
along,  but  with  broad  grins  on  their  yel- 
low faces.  It  was  more  riding  than  they 
expected  of  me,  and  they  evidently  con- 
sidered themselves  in  luck  to  get  rid  of 
the  wheel. 

The  Yamen  runners  who  had  followed 
me  along  the  road  from  Yunnanfu  were 
unable  to  keep  up,  but  by  changing  at 
very  small  towns,  they  overtook  me  again 
at  Hungui.  The  coolies  and  the  two  Ya- 
men runners  slept  in  my  room  at  the  inn. 
The  runners  "hit  the  pipe  "  steadily  till 
the  room  became  so  filled  with  opium 
smoke  that  the  coolies  and  I  could  not 
sleep.  Finally,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  I 
got  up  and  threatened  to  throw  the  Ya- 
men runners  and  their  entire  outfit  out 
of  the  room  if  they  did  not  stop.  Such  a 
respect  and  fear  have  they  for  foreign- 
ers, that  they  stopped  at  once  and  we 
slept  well  until  the  time  for  a  start 
drew  near. 

Talifu  was  but  thirty-six  miles  away. 
The  last  mountain  barrier  was  directly 
before  us.  We  tramped  up  the  winding 
and  rough  road  to  the  top.  An  easy 
grade  marked  the  thirteen-mile  trail  to 
Chaochow,  a  town  with  a  mud  wall 
around  it.  The  trail  was  unfit  for  wheel- 
ing, and  the  coolies  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted when  we  arrived  at  Chaochow. 
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They  said  the  road  was  level  to  Talifu. 
For  three  miles  it  was  fair.  We  got 
along  the  best  way  we  could,  and  at 
last  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Talifu  and 
the  city  at  the  base  of  the  high  mount- 
ain, fourteen  miles  away  to  the  north. 

Near  Talifu  a  tremendous  crowd  fol- 
lowed me,  calling  on  me  to  ride.  At 
the  top  of  the  grade  I  mounted  and 
dashed  along  the  center  slab  of  the  road, 
at  top  speed,  while  the  yells  of  the 
crowd  died  away  in  the  rear.  The  rid- 
ing was  very  risky.  The  road  was  bad, 
except  on  the  center  slab,  and  caravans 
of  ponies,  donkeys,  cows  and  oxen,  car- 
rying cord  wood,  cotton  and  merchan- 
dise, all  wanted  the  center  slab.  By  the 
time  I  reached  the  gate  of  Talifu  I  was 
pretty  well  tired  out  from  continuous 
yelling  to  clear  the  way.  It  was  almost 
dark  when  I  rolled  through  the  streets 
of  Talifu.  Venders'  stalls  were  pulled 
out  of  the  way,  tea  shops  vacated  ;  the 
people  yelled  and  tumbled-  over  pigs 
and  each  other  in  their  endeavor  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  contrivance  glided  along 
so  silently.  Rev.  J.  Smith,  the  mission- 
ary, was  astonished  to  see  me  riding  to- 
wards his  home.  He  immediately  urged 
me  to  stay  over  and  rest. 

Talifu  was  a  much  smaller  city  than  I 
had  expected.  There  are  about  twenty 
thousand  Chinese  inhabitants  ;  many  of 
these  are  subjugated  Aborigines.  There 
are  also  still  many  Mohammedans,  but 
the  Chinese  do  not  encourage  or  allow 
them  to  possess  property  since  the  re- 
bellion. They  were  in  the  majority  in 
Western  Yunnan  Province  in  1850. 
While  the  Taeping  rebellion  was  raging 
in  Eastern  China,  the  Mohammedans 
.set  up  their  own  king  or  prince  at  Tal- 
ifu, and  for  twenty  years  they  held  their 
•own.  Brave  as  they  were,  they  were  at 
last  conquered,  in  1872,  by  superior 
numbers.  Then  the  blood  of  Moham- 
medans literally  flowed  through  the 
streets  of  Tali  and  Yunnanf u. 

The  Mohammedan  prince  poisoned 
himself  after  his  downfall. 

The  mountains  of  Tali  are  fourteen 
thousand  feet  high,  while  the  city  is 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  lake  is  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  lower.  Venders  bring  snow 
from  the  mountains  daily,  sprinkle  it 
with  sugar,  and  sell  it  in  the  streets  as 
a  cool  and  refreshing  dish.  The  mar- 
ble from  the  quarries  on  the  mountains 
above  Tali  is  sent  all  over  China.    Gold 


leaf  is  also  hammered  by  skilled  work- 
ers. Like  all  the  plateau  towns  and 
cities  of  Yunnan  Province,  Tali  depends 
on  the  product  of  the  adjacent  plain. 

My  two  coolies  reached  the  city  after 
dark,  but  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
they  remained  at  an  inn  outside  the 
wall  over  night.  However,  the  baggage 
and  silver  left  in  my  pack,  unknown  to 
them,  was  not  touched  next  morning. 
One  of  them  was  anxious  to  go  to  Bur- 
ma with  me,  but  I  procured  fresh  and 
strong  coolies  at  Talifu,  to  go  through 
the  mountainous  country  to  Bhamo  in 
seventeen  days,  for  eight  taels,  or  about 
eight  dollars  in  gold. 

The  first  day  of  my  stay  at  Talifu  was 
far  from  being  one  of  rest.  The  report 
of  my  arrival  on  a  wonderful  machine 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  the  people  kept 
continually  clamoring  for  me  to  ride. 
Twice  I  wheeled  through  the  rough 
streets  to  the  military  drill  ground  and 
sped  about  for  them,  but  they  seemed 
never  satisfied.  Then  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  Shien  magistrate  re- 
quested me  to  give  exhibitions  at  their 
respective  Yamens.  Many  other  people 
pushed  their  way  in,  but  all  were  or- 
derly. Then  the  Taitai  Chinese  ladies 
also  wished  to  see  me  ride,  and  I 
squirmed  and  twisted  the  wheel  around 
a  small  inner  roughly  -  paved  court 
hardly  large  enough  to  allow  one  to 
make  a  circle.  When  I  finally  got 
back  to  Mr.  Smith's  home  I  was  more 
tired  than  if  I  had  walked  thirty  miles. 
The  second  day  was  Sunday,  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  stated  that  I  would  not  ride 
on  this  day  the  natives  were  content. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  I  left 
Kin  Kiang,  now  almost  two  thousand 
miles  to  the  eastward.  The  tramp  from 
Schang  to  Talifu,  over  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  rough 
mountains,  had  occupied  sixty-four  days 
including  all  stops.  Talifu  is  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  border  of  Tibet. 
Few  foreigners  have  traversed  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  sparsely  settled  and  not 
generally  fertile.  The  Grand  Llama, 
and  the  many  Buddhist  priests  residing 
at  Lassa,  have  for  years  past  been  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  foreigners  out  of 
their  city.  The  priests  are  fearful  of 
losing  their  power  should  either  mis- 
sionaries or  foreigners  succeed  in  enter- 
ing their  domains. 

While  in  Talifu  I  ate  what  proved  to 
be  my  last  important  Chinese   dinner, 
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and  I  was  well  pleased  it  was  the  last. 
The  polite  Chinese  telegraph  clerks 
kindly  set  before  me  first,  a  dozen  dishes 
of  sweets,  nuts,  etc.,  then  followed  eight 
other  dishes  of  meats  cooked  in  Chinese 
style.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  in- 
cidentally consumed  more  than  two 
hour's  time  which  might  easily  have 
been  better  spent.  The  sipping  of  rice 
wine,  eating  water  melon  seeds,  and 
picking  from  each  dish,  always  after  a 
great  deal  of  talking,  makes  the  whole 
proceeding  very  tedious  to  a  foreigner. 

The  Taetai,  or  the  second  highest 
Chinese  official  of  Telifu,  sent  his  card 
with  many  folds  in  it  (the  more  folds, 
the  more  respect  is  shown,  in  Chinese 
etiquette),  with  a  request  for  me  to  call 
at  his  Yamen  before  I  left  the  city. 
Different  affairs  of  the  province  pass- 
ports and  the  border  matter  were  in  the 
hands  of  this  official,  so  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  An 
immense  crowd  followed  me  into  his 
Yamen,  but  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  Taotai's  private  quarter.  Here 
I  circled  about  for  the  old  man,  but  he 
never  changed  the  expression  of  his 
face.  I  was  half  afraid  he  was  disap- 
pointed after  probably  hearing  highly 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  bicycle. 
But  when  he  presented  me  with  some 
pressed  tea  and  sweets,  I  knew  that  he 
was  pleased.  He  also  evinced  no  sur- 
prise when  Mr.  Smith  told  him  I  was 
traveling  through  China,  and  was  now 
on  my  way  to  Tengyueh  and  Bhamo,  a 
fact  of  much  importance  to  me. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  May 
twenty-ninth,  the  coolies  were  finally 
ready  to  start  over  the  rough  road  to 
Bhamo.  In  addition  to  the  coolies  I  had 
one  Yamen  runner  and  one  soldier  as 
an  escort.  The  people  were  lined  along 
the  main  street,  expecting  to  see  me 
ride  out  of  the  city,  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed when  we  came  along  on  foot, 
the  coolies  carrying  the  wheel.  Mr. 
Smith  accompanied  me  three  miles, 
then  he  returned  to  his  thankless  task. 

When  we  reached  Shiakwan  I  was 
once  again  on  my  long  course  west.  The 
old  road  followed  along  the  outlet 
stream  of  Tali  lake.  The  mountain 
closed  in  until  the  stream  was  trans- 
formed into  a  roaring  cataract.  The 
canon  was  beautiful,  but  in  cloudy 
weather  it  has  its  disadvantages,  as  with- 
out any  warning  the  rain  comes  sweep- 
ing down  from  the  mountains.  We  were 


glad  to  get  under  cover  at  the  hamlet 
of  Motsashow,  twenty-one  miles  away 
from  Talifu.  We  were  obliged  to  sleep 
on  straw  mats  spread  upon  the  ground. 
Both  of  my  coolies  brought  forth  opium 
pipes  and  smoked  steadily. 

Although  it  was  very  cloudy  next  day, 
but  little  rain  fell.  We  passed  through 
Hoking,  where  the  road  follows  a  large 
stream  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Tali  mountains  to 
the  town  of  Yangki.  We  crossed  two 
wooden  bridges,  very  interesting  ex- 
amples of  Chinese  workmanship.  It 
was  early  when  we  reached  Yangki,  but 
the  coolies  refused  to  go  any  further 
that  evening.  I  ordered  them  to  follow, 
and  crossed  a  chain  suspension  bridge 
over  the  large  stream,  and  tramped  up 
the  mountain  two  miles  to  Pemmapu. 
The  men  working  in  the  fields  had  seen 
foreigners  before,  but  they  stopped 
work  and  gazed  in  amazement  at  me 
walking  along  alone.  They  always  do 
think  foreigners  about  half-witted,  but 
no  doubt  they  thought  I  was  danger- 
ously insane.  After  leaving  Talifu,  I 
learned  that  my  soldier  escort  changed 
at  almost  every  village.  These  mili- 
tary (?)  guardians  made  me  laugh.  They 
carried  swords,  forked  spears,  spikes, 
guns  and  pistols.  East  of  Tali  they 
were  with  all  caravans  and  native 
travelers.  The  firearms  made  a  great 
show,  but  of  course  nothing  was  kept 
loaded  in  case  of  sudden  appearance  of 
robbers  or  of  other  attack.  Had  such  a 
crisis  arisen  my  valiant  troops  would 
have  had  to  stop  to  load.  In  all  prob- 
ability they  would  have  fled. 

I  waited  two  hours  at  the  village  on 
the  mountain  above  Yangki  for  the 
coolies,  but  they  did  not  come.  I  put 
up  at  the  inn,  determined  to  let  the  lag- 
gards understand  next  day  that  I  was 
to  be  obeyed,  or  I  would  procure  new 
coolies  at  Tengyueh.  This  was  the  first 
night  that  I  slept  separated  from  the 
bicycle.  My  men  showed  up  next- 
morning,  but  pushed  on  up  the  mount- 
ain, afraid  to  meet  my  expected  wrath. 
When  I  overtook  them,  I  gave  them  a 
mixture  of  Chinese  and  English  that 
made  them  speechless.  They  made 
great  time  then  up  the  mountain  and 
down  to  Taifingpu.  From  this  place 
the  road  led  over  a  high  mountain  to 
Wanglienpu.  Here  we  remained  over 
night,  having  covered  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Pemmapu. 
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NEVER  liked 
Peter  Teeter.  It 
wasn't  particu- 
larly on  account 
of  his  name,  though 
that  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with 
it ;  but  Peter  Teeter 
was  the  bully  of  our 
school  and  no  small- 
ei  boy  liked  him. 
He  was  tall,  un- 
gainly, red-headed  and  freckled,  and 
it  never  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  any 
eyebrows  or  lashes  to  speak  of.  His 
little,  restless,  pig-like  eyes,  a  very  light 
blue  in  color,  peered  out  at  you  as 
though  small  holes  had  merely  been  cut 
in  his  face  for  their  benefit.  If  there 
were  ever  eyes  that  were  the  mirrors  of 
the  soul,  those  eyes  belonged  to  Peter 
Teeter,  and  the  soul  which  they  mir- 
rored must  have  been  of  a  very  infe- 
rior size  and  quality. 

Peter's  father  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  deestrict,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  will  help  to 
bring  out  the  mean  qualities  of  a  mean 
boy  at  school,  it  is  to  be  honored  by  a 
father  who  is  a  member  of  that  locally- 
honored  body.  I  don't  want  to  say  it 
so  that  any  deestrict  school  teacher  who 
ever  directed  the  tilling  of  my  intellect 
should  hear  of  it,  but  if  I  had  broken 
one  half  of  the  rules  that  Peter  Teeter 
did,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  alive  to 
tell  this  tale. 

It  began  right  at  the  beginning. 
Even  the  first  day  that  as  a  little  boy  I 
presented  myself  at  the  school,  eager  to 
do  right,  to  learn  and  to  be  loved  by  all 
— I  remember  distinctly  that  that  is  the 
way  my  mother  told  me  I  ought  to  feel, 
and  the  way  I  tried  to  feel  as  far  as  pos- 
sible— and  was  assigned  to  be  the  seat- 
mate  of  Peter  Teeter. 

I  had  hardly  got  my  books  arranged 
when  Peter  leaned  over  to  me  and  whis- 
pered hoarsely  behind  his  atlas,  "  Want 
to  see  some  fun  ? "  I  could  not  whisper 
back  because  it  was  against  the  rules, 
but  I  nodded  my  head  vigorously. 

"  Then,"  said  Peter  Teeter,  "  jest  tap 
me  on  the  back  right  there." 

I  did  so  as  lightly  as  possible,  when, 
to   my  surprise,  he   emitted    the   most 


frightful  combination  of  shriek  and 
whoop  I  ever  heard.  The  teacher  was 
half-way  down  the  aisle  in  an  instant, 
ruler  in  hand. 

"Peter  Teeter,  did  you  make  that 
noise  ? " 

"Yes,  sir."     (Weeping.) 

"  What  made  you  do  it  ? " 

"  He — he — he — hit  me." 

"Young  man,  did  you  strike  Peter 
Teeter  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but " 

"  No  '  buts,'  sir.     Come  up  here." 

I  went  up  there,  and  what  happened 
it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  to  any  one 
who  has  attended  a  district  school  of  the 
good  old  sort. 

From  that  time  I  hated  Peter  Teeter 
with  a  deadly  hatred.  How  I  longed 
to  thrash  that  boy.  "  Lick  'im,"  I  re- 
member was  the  term  I  used  then,  but 
Peter  was  much  too  large.  About  once 
a  month,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
must  have  grown  much  larger  and 
stronger,  I  would  tackle  Peter  and  get 
done  for  with  neatness  and  celerity. 

But  all  of  the  minor  meannesses  that 
Peter  Teeter  inflicted  upon  me  were  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  great 
wrong  he  did  me  when  he  alienated  the 
affections  of  Maggie  Yaggie.  I  loved 
Maggie  Yaggie  in  those  days  with  all 
of  the  passionate  ardor  of  the  school- 
boy lover  for  a  girl  four  years  older  than 
himself.  She  was  sixteen,  and  I  was 
twelve.  Peter  was  fifteen  past.  She 
wasn't  a  pretty  girl,  as  I  remember  her  ; 
but  I  must  have  thought  she  was.  Her 
cheeks  were  very  red  and  her  face  was 
very  round,  and  her  hair  hung  down 
her  back  in  two  heavy  flaxen  braids. 
Her  eyes  were  very  large  and  very 
blue — I  think  they  were  blue — or  gray — 
or  brown — strange  how  one  forgets  col- 
ors ;  and  I  used  to  think  about  those 
eyes  a  great  deal,  too. 

She  was  a  nice,  plump  girl,  and  a  fasci- 
nating one,  but  candor  compels  me  to 
admit  that  she  was  not  a  rapid  scholar. 
Notwithstanding  her  age  she  was  in  the 
same  classes  with  Peter  and  I,  and  it 
was  the  assistance  I  gave  her  on  one  or 
two  trying  occasions  when  the  history 
class  was  taking  a  "review,"  that  first 
gained  for  me  the  right  to  walk  home 
from   school   with   her   and   carry    her 
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"books.  Another  reason  has  occurred  to 
me  in  these  later  years,  though  it  never 
did  then,  that  up  to  that  time  there  had 
never  been  any  competition  for  the 
privilege,  and  Maggie  had  always  either 
walked  home  alone,  or  with  the  other 
unassigned  girls. 

How  I  enjoyed  those  walks  home  with 
Maggie.  I  can't  remember  now  any- 
thing we  ever  said,  and  I  don't  recall 
that  I  ever  kissed  her  except  once  when 
she  said  that  I  daren't ;  but  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  perfect  happiness  about 
those  days  which  will  never  be  separated 
from  them  in  my  memory. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  it  occurred  to 
Peter  Teeter  that  he,  too,  pined  for  more 
female  society.  And  what  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  hit  upon  the  heart 
of  his  seat-mate's  lady  love  for  conquest  ? 
In  one  short  day  he  won  the  victory, 
and  that,  too,  while  a  curl  of  that  flaxen 
hair  hung,  with  the  lucky  stone  from 
the  deepest  part  of  the  swimming  hole, 
by  a  cord  about  my  neck,  and  only 
twenty-four  hours  after  she  had  slipped 
into  my  hand  a  fragment  of  the  fly-leaf 
of  her  grammar,  on  which  was  written 
this  touching  and  original  bit  of  young 
love's  own  poetry  : 

My  lov  for  you  shal  nevur  dye, 

Even  after  in  the  grave  I  lie, 

No  more  at  present  from  Maggie  Y. 

This  is  the  way  that  Peter  made  his 
conquest :  The  long  afternoon  in  the 
school-room  was  droning  itself  slowly 
away.  The  windows  near  my  seat  were 
open,  and  through  them  I  could  trace 
the  course  of  the  grass-bordered  country 
road  and  the  thread-like  path  which  ran 
close  along  on  one  side,  past  the  bridge 
which  spanned  the  little  creek  and  on 
up  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  until  both 
path  and  road  were  lost  in  the  recesses 
of  the  cool,  blue-green  woods.  Along 
that  pleasant  path  I  should  soon  be 
wandering  with  my  heart's  idol.  At  the 
bridge  we  would  stop  and  lean  on  the 
railing  and  look  down  into  the  water  at 
the  fishes,  and  wonder  if  they  were  as 
happy  as  we  were,  and  on  some  shady, 
grassy  bank  beside  the  road  through  the 
woods  we  would  sit  down  to  rest,  and 
maybe  finish  what  few  bits  there  might 
be  left  in  Maggie's  pretty  lunch  basket. 
There  was  seldom  anything  left  of  my 
lunch,  and  when  there  was  Peter  invari- 
ably finished  it  while  I  was  in  my 
geography  class.  It  was  an  entrancing 
day-dream,  but,  alas  ! 


Suddenly  through  the  window  flew  a 
busy  hornet.  He  circled  around  in  a 
dazed,  angry  sort  of  way  above  our  heads 
once  or  twice,  and  then,  seeming  to  decide 
that  it  was  no  place  for  him,  he  started, 
as  straight  as  a  bullet,  to  retire  through 
an  open  window  directly  behind  the 
desk  where  the  teacher  sat,  half  asleep 
over  his  book  as  he  listened  to  the  mo- 
notonous droning  of  the  second  reader 
class.  As  the  hornet  whizzed  by  he  was 
startled.  In  fact,  he  was  so  startled  that 
he  nearly  tipped  over  backward  in  his 
efforts  to  dodge  what  must  have  sounded 
to  him  like  a  runaway  express  train, 
and,  altogether,  he  presented  a  very  lu- 
dicrous spectacle. 

Then,  at  themostinopportune  moment 
in  the  world,  Maggie  Yaggie  was  unable 
to  restrain  her  mirth,  and  gave  vent  to 
a  laugh  which  very  much  resembled  a 
snort.  It  was  a  solemn  minute.  I  was 
beside  myself  with  apprehension.  I  was 
sure  that  no  one  beside  the  guilty  Mag- 
gie, Peter  Teeter  and  I,  could  be  certain 
of  the  identity  of  the  snorter,  and  I  felt 
tolerably  safe.  There  was  a  death-like 
stillness  while  the  teacher  scowled  and 
demanded,  "  Who  laughed  ?  " 

There  was  no  response  and  I  began 
to  breathe  easier. 

The  master  grasped  his  ruler  more 
firmly  and  demanded  again  :  "  The 
scholar  who  laughed  may  rise."  Peter 
Teeter,  shame  be  to  him,  saw  his  safe 
opportunity,  rose  quickly  to  his  feet,  and 
answered  in  a  bold,  conscientious  voice, 
"  I  did,  sir." 

It  was  a  most  cowardly  thing.  Peter 
knew,  and  I  knew,  that  if  we  kept  silent 
the  guilty  one  would  never  be  discov- 
ered— we  both  knew  Maggie  well  enough 
for  that.  And  Peter  knew,  and  I  knew, 
that  if  I  had  risen  to  that  sacrifice  my 
doom  would  have  been  sealed  ;  and 
Peter  knew,  confound  him,  that  he  was 
doing  a  perfectly  safe,  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  brilliant  and  a  glorious  thing. 

For  full  a  minute  Peter  stood  there 
with  the  eyes  of  the  school  upon  him, 
and  my  heart  turned  to  ice  as  I  saw 
Maggie  Yaggie  flash  upon  that  freckled, 
red-headed  fraud  a  glance  full  of  admi- 
ration and  glad  surprise,  and  then  one 
at  poor,  luckless  me  which  was  almost  a 
sneer. 

The  schoolmaster's  face  was  a  study. 
He  was  disappointed,  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen.  I  knew  that  he  longed  to  whale 
some   one,  but  the  trustee's  son  ?     No. 
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It  would  never  do.  Yet  it  was  a  grave 
offense,  and  for  a  moment  I  hoped  for 
the  worst. 

"Peter  Teeter,  what  caused  you  to 
laugh  ? " 

And  it  was  just  here  that  that  young 
man  showed  himself  to  be  an  artist.  He 
hung  his  head  and  was  silent. 

"Answer  me,  sir,"  demanded  the 
teacher. 

"I  —  don't  —  want  —  to  —  tell,"  stam- 
mered Peter  ;  "  'twould  be  kinda  tat- 
tlin'." 

"  You  must.  Answer  instantly.  What 
made  you  laugh  ?"  and  the  schoolmaster 
scowled,  menacingly. 

"My — seat-mate — made — up — a — fun- 
ny— face, — sir, — an' — I  couldn'  help  laf- 
fin'." 

This  was  too  much,  and  almost  burst- 
ing with  righteous  indignation  I  strug- 
gled to  my  feet,  protesting  vigorously. 
But  the  teacher  hesitated  not,  neither 
did  he  listen.  All  was  smooth  and  easy 
sailing  for  him  now,  and  with  three 
quick  jumps  he  had  me  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  with  three  more  he  had 
dragged  me  to  the  rostrum.  To  my 
dying  day  will  I  not  forget  the  elaborate 
and  generous  castigation  with  which  I 
was  then  and  there  presented.  When 
his  whip  arm  was  tired  he  flung  me  into 
a  seat,  commanded  me  to  remain  after 
school  for  another  dose,  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture  and  dismissed  the  school. 
And  as  I  sat  there,  waiting  for  the  sec- 
ond installment,  I  saw,  far  tip  the  road, 
just  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  little 
creek,  the  hated  Peter  Teeter,  and  walk- 
ing by  his  side  faithless  Maggie  Yaggie. 
All  of  this  happened  many  years  ago, 
but  with  my  revengeful  disposition, 
which  may  sometime  get  me  into 
trouble,  I  never  forgave  Peter  Teeter 
until  yesterday. 

Very  unexpectedly  to  me,  my  people 
moved  away  from  Skuggs  Corners  with- 
out even  giving  me  a  chance  to  have 
one  last,  bitter  interview  with  my  youth- 
ful love,  or  to  heave  a  brick,  from  con- 
cealment, at  Peter  Teeter.  Ever  since, 
I  have  cherished  a  secret  project  to  go 
back  some  day  to  Skuggs  Corners  and 
lick  Peter  Teeter,  with  a  care  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  should  amply  re- 
venge me  for  the  insults  of  the  long  ago. 
To  this  end  I  have  taken  early  morn- 
ing walks,  and  cold  sponge  baths  and 
ridden  a  bicycle.  This  was  the  reason 
why  I,  who  cared   nothing  for  manly 


sports,  joined  the  athletic  club,  and 
punched  bags  and  swung  Indian  clubs, 
pulled  chest  weights  and  put  up  dumb- 
bells, and  became  the  most  tireless  and 
conscientious  pupil  that  the  boxing 
teacher  ever  had.  True,  the  doctor 
tells  me  that  athletics  probably  saved 
my  life,  but  I  scarcely  think  that  I  would 
have  gone  through  it  for  that.  One 
dominant  idea  has  possessed  me  and 
ruled  my  life — so  to  live  that  when  the 
proper  time  came  Peter  Teeter  should  be 
thrashed  as  he  deserved  to  be  thrashed. 

Every  year  I  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  for  action,  but  each  year  I 
feared  to  be  premature  and  put  off  the 
denouement  for  twelve  months  longer. 
It  was  when  I  put  my  boxing  teacher  to 
sleep  twice  during  a  single  evening  that 
I  finally  made  up  my  mind.  When  he 
came  to  for  the  second  time,  I  bent, 
gravely  over  him  and  asked  : 

"  Jack,  how  long  had  I  ought  to  train 
to  go  into  a  bit  of  a  scrap  ? " 

And  he  struggled  to  his  feet  in  a 
dazed,  disgusted  sort  of  fashion  and 
whispered  softly  in  my  ear,  "  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  minutes." 

"  Will  you  train  me  for  twenty  or 
thirty  days  ? " 

And  he  answered  me,  affectionately, 
"  Will  a  duck  swim  ? " 

It  was  all  quietly  arranged,  and  we 
went  down  to  his  cottage  in  the  country. 
For  twenty-one  days  I  lived  on  beef, 
chops,  eggs  and  toast,  walked  twenty 
miles  a  day,  and  gave  myself  over  to 
cold  shower  -  baths  and  whisky  rub- 
downs.  When  the  three  weeks  were 
up,  Jack  took  a  fond  leave  of  me  after 
he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  an 
invitation  to  the  match,  or  even  any  in- 
formation respecting  it.  His  only  cau- 
tion was,  "  Remember,  me  lad,  if  you 
'it  'im  too  'ard  it's  man-slaughter." 

I  know  that  all  of  this  sounds  very 
idiotic,  but  perhaps  you,  kind  reader,  do 
not  hold  to  a  grudge  so  long  as  I  ;  and 
then  again,  perhaps,  your  first  dream  of 
love  was  not  marred  by  a  red-headed,, 
freckled-faced  bully,  who  was  able  to 
mop  the  earth  with  you  on  demand.  I 
remember  when,  shortly  after  I  was 
married,  I  told  this  story  to  my  wife,, 
with  great  expectations  of  sympathy, 
she  did  not  seem  to  take  it  to  heart,, 
and  laughed  so  merrily  over  my  plan  of 
some  time  going  back  to  Skuggs  Cor- 
ners to  punish  Peter  Teeter,  that  I  never 
spoke   to   her   about   it   again.     It  was 
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while  she  and  the  children  were  taking 
their  vacation  in  the  country  that  I 
closed  my  office  andprepared  forthefray. 

All  day  long  the  splendid  train  whirled 
steadily  along,  while  I  sat  in  the  parlor 
car  and  tried  to  read.  It  was  no  use. 
The  anticipation  of  my  long-deferred 
revenge  was  too  exciting.  Jack  had 
added  to  my  luggage  several  bottles 
filled  from  the  noble  spring  near  his 
training-quarters,  so  that  there  need  be 
110  dangerous  change  in  my  drinking 
water,  and  from  the  time  that  I  gave 
these  to  the  steward  to  be  kept  in  the 
ice-chest  and  ordered  my  peculiar  train- 
ing dinner,  I  became  a  marked  man. 

The  Governor  of  one  of  the  States 
through  which  we  passed  boarded  the 
train  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  did 
not  begin  to  attract  the  attention  that  I 
did.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  been 
so  deferentially  attended  to  by  porters 
and  conductors  as  on  that  triumphal 
trip,  but  to  all  of  their  friendly  advances 
as  to  my  destination  and  intentions  I 
remained  discreetly  silent.  Sometimes 
I  would  experience  a  tremor  of  appre- 
hension when  the  remembrance  of  how 
easily  Peter  Teeter  had  done  me  up  in 
the  old  days  would  come  over  me.  Per- 
haps he  had  grown  up  to  be  a  Hercules, 
and  this  visit  might  result  in  only  one 
more  indignity  added  to  the  list  I  was 
going  to  settle. 

The  station  agent  at  Skuggs  was  a 
stranger,  but  how  natural  old  Jerry 
Wheeler  looked,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
platform-spring  depot-wagon,  just  as  he 
had  stood  on  the  arrival  of  every  train 
as  far  back  as  I  could  remember.  I  went 
up  and  spoke  to  the  old  man.  He  looked 
at  me  sharply,  but  did  not  recognize 
me.  I  jumped  into  the  wagon  and  was 
driven  to  the  little  hotel,  a  mile  away. 
As  we  jogged  along  I  began  cautiously 
to  ply  old  Jerry  with  questions.  Care- 
fully I  led  along  up  to  the  information 
I  was  after.  My  name  was  Morris,  I 
told  him.  I'd  worked  in  the  woods 
near  Skuggs  Corners  one  winter  a  good 
many  years  ago.  "Is  old  Deacon 
Weatherwell  alive  yet  ? "  I  asked. 

"No,"  responded  the  old  man  cheer- 
fully, "  the  Dekin  died  more'n  ten  year 
ago.  Mighty  suddint  it  was,  too.  The 
Dekin  was  choppin'  down  a  tree,  an'  it 
fell  the  other  way." 

"  Killed  him  instantly,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  pretty  instantly  ;  he  only  lived 
about   a   minit.     The    Dekin  would  V 


got  away  from  the  tree  's  'twas,  only  he 
stopped  to  pick  up  his  ax  fear  the  handle 
might  get  broke.  Powerful  close  man 
the  Dekin  was.  His  widder  married 
the  Presidin'  Elder,  an'  lives  over  to 
the  Center  now." 

"  Is  Squire  Skinner  alive  yet  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he's  gone,  too.  There  was  an- 
other stingy  man.  He  was  sick  a  good 
while,  and  they  did  say  that  the  doctor's 
bills  worried  him  most  awful,  and  he 
was  rich,  too.  The  doctor  told  him  he 
couldn't  get  well  from  the  first,  and  he 
wanted  the  doctor  to  stop  comin',  but 
the  Squire's  folks  wouldn't  hear  to  it, 
and  the  Squire  couldn't  help  himself. 
They  did  say  he  used  to  cuss  most  aw- 
ful. He  wouldn'  take  the  medicine  till 
his  wife  told  him  'twould  be  a  dead  loss 
'nless  he  did,  an'  then  it  was  hard  work 
to  keep  him  from  takin'  double  doses. 
I  set  up  with  him  the  night  he  died,  or 
the  night  'fore  he  died,  ruther.  'Twas 
jest  after  daylight  an'  he  lay  there  look- 
in'  out  the  winder,  when  up  drives  the 
doctor.  The  old  Squire  groaned  and 
gritted  his  teeth — what  he  had  left — 
and  swore  a  little,  an'  then  he  says, 
'Jerry,'  he  says,  'Jerry,  I'm  dumbed  i 
I'll  pay  that  doctor  for  another  darn 
visit,'  an'  he  rolled  over  an'  died  'fore 
the  doctor  could  hitch  his  horse  an'  get 
into  the  house."  Uncle  Jerry  paused  a 
moment  while  he  touched  up  the  horse, 
and  then  he  added,  "  His  widder's  mar- 
ried ag'in,  too." 

I  cudgeled  my  brain  to  think  of  some 
plan  for  finding  out  about  my  old  enemy 
frcm  Uncle  Jerry  without  asking  a  di- 
rect question.  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  care.  "  Weatherwell  and 
Skinner  are  odd  names,"  I  hazarded. 

"  Yes,  they  be  queer,"  assented  Uncle 
Jerry;  "but  I  can  tell  you  one  odder  'n 
that." 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  "  What 
is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There's  a  feller  lives  here  named 
Peter  Teeter." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  Lives  'bout  a  mile  out 
north  in  the  tenant  house  on  the  Banker 
farm,  jest  this  side  the  woods." 

I  knew  the  place  well.  I  had  all  of 
the  information  that  I  wanted  without 
asking  a  compromising  question. 

At  the  hotel  no  one  knew  me.  I 
asked  for  the  best  room  and,  I  suppose, 
got  it.  All  night  long  I  dreamed  of 
finding  Peter  Teeter  grown  to  be  as  big 
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as  Goliah.  The  next  day  I  spent  in  my 
room,  taking  the  rest  and  light  exercise 
which  should  always  precede  a  supreme 
effort.  At  nightfall  I  made  my  plans 
carefully.  Every  particle  of  my  bag- 
gage I  shipped  home  by  a  roundabout 
route,  through  a  friend's  hands.  I  did 
not  think  Peter  would  know  me.  I  in- 
tended to  thrash  him  soundly  without 
revealing  my  name,  walk  to  the  other 
railroad  six  miles  away  and  get  out  of 
the  country  quickly  to  avoid  possible 
arrest. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  paid  my  bill 
at  the  hotel  and  started  out  at  a  swing- 
ing stride  up  the  road.  My  heart  was 
as  light  as  a  boy's.  The  hour  for  which 
I  had  longed  so  many  years  was  nearly 
come.  vStill  I  was  a  bit  apprehensive. 
How  would  I  best  proceed  ? 

As  I  came  in  sight  of  the  dilapidated 
tenant  house  outlined  against  the  cool 
green  of  the  woods,  a  plan  occurred  to 
me.  I  would  knock  boldly  at  the  door, 
announce  myself  as  a  city  lumber  deal- 
er, and  ask  that  Mr.  Teeter  show  me 
some  black  walnut  trees  which  I  knew 
were  in  the  Banker  woods.  When  we 
were  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest 
I  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  slap 
his  face  if  necessary,  and  when  he  re- 
sented it  I  would  sail  into  him  and  en- 
deavor to  wipe  out  a  part  at  least  of  the 
old  score.  Many  a  time  had  Peter 
whaled  me  in  those  same  woods. 

As  I  drew  near  I  heard  voices  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  house,  but  there  was  no 
one  in  sight.  I  knocked  boldly  at  the 
front  door  but  there  was  no  response. 
As  I  rapped,  the  door  became  unlatched 
of  itself  and  swung  inward,  revealing 
the  barren  little  parlor  and  making  the 
voices  in  the  kitchen  beyond  plainly 
audible. 

"  You  will,  will  you,  Peter  Teeter,"  a 
hoarse,  female  voice  was  demanding; 
"  you  will  come  home  drunk  like  a  pig 
as  you  did  last  night  ?  " 

"  Now,  Maggie,  stop,"  a  whining  voice 
responded. 

That  name  ! — but  after  all  it  didn't 
give  me  such  a  shock  as  I  had  antici- 
pated. I  sat  down  on  the  door-step  and 
listened. 

"  What  made  you  drink  for,  after  I 
told  you  not  to  ? "  the  female  voice  de- 
manded. 

"  You'd  drive  any  man  to  drink," 
came  the  half -whining,  half-dogged  re- 
sponse. 


"  I  would,  would  I  ?  I  would  ?  "  and 
something  struck  the  wall  with  a  bang. 
Then  followed  hurried  footsteps  as 
though  two  persons  were  running 
rapidly  around  a  small  room.  Oc- 
casionally a  chair  would  tip  over,  and 
anon  tin  articles  would  rattle  on  the 
floor,  and  at  irregular  intervals  there 
would  be  an  emphatic  thwack  such  as  a 
broom  might  make  hitting  a  moving 
body  on  the  fly. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  side  door  open, 
and  a  moment  later  the  form  of  Peter 
Teeter  dashed  around  the  corner.  He 
passed  without  seeing  me,  on  around 
the  other  corner  of  the  house.  I 
shrank  back  into  the  doorway  just  as  a 
stalwart  female  with  a  mop-stick  in  her 
hand  dashed  by  in  pursuit.  It  was 
Maggie  Yaggie,  but  how  changed.  The 
buxom  little  form  had  developed  into  a 
brawny  one,  yet  trim  and  neat  as  of 
yore,  and  as  she  sprinted  by  in  pursuit 
of  the  fleeing  Peter,  with  her  sleeves 
rolled  up  past  the  elbows  she  revealed  a 
muscular  development  of  which  she 
ought  to  have  been  proud.  The  soft,, 
round  face  was  not  so  round  as  in  the 
old  days,  quite,  and  there  was  a  deter- 
mined look  upon  it  which  meant  busi- 
ness. 

And  Peter,  what  a  change  was  there. 
A  good  deal  of  the  brilliant  red  hair  had 
disappeared,  and  his  head  was  bald  in 
spots.  His  face  had  a  worried  look  upon 
it.  I  didn't  wonder.  He  had  not  grown 
to  be  a  giant.  I  gathered  that  as  he 
flitted  by. 

Twice  the  loving  couple  made  the 
circuit  of  the  house,  with  Maggie  gain- 
ing at  every  jump,  and  just  as  they  were 
abreast  of  the  front  door  on  the  second 
lap  she  overtook  him.  Peter  was  badly 
outclassed.  The  mop  stick  broke  at  the 
first  crack,  and  then  she  dropped  it  and 
sailed  into  Peter  Teeter  with  both 
hands.  She  gave  him  resounding  slaps 
on  the  cheeks,  pulled  his  hair  and  banged 
his  nose.  Peter  never  offered  the  least 
resistance.  I  tremble  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  to  him  if  he  had. 
Oh,  it  was  good  to  look  upon.  Finally 
Peter  mumbled  out  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  sorry,  and  he  was  led 
back  around  the  corner  of  the  house  by 
the  ear. 

After  they  had  disappeared  I  emerged 
from  my  concealment  and  wended  my 
way  quietly  back  to  the  village.  After 
all.  Fate  had  been  kind. 
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'HERE  next,  Tom?" 

"To-morrow      morning," 
was  the  reply,  "  we  start  for 
the  coral  reefs  near  Minicoy." 

Tom's  yacht  was  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  Calient,  whither  we  had  come  for  a 
few  slight  repairs.  Finding  the  place 
deadly  dull,  we  were  all  very  glad  to 
learn  that  we  might  now  proceed  on  our 
delightful  voyage  along  the  coast. 

A  run  of  some  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
brought  us  in  sight  of  the  solitary  little 
island  of  Minicoy,  which  lies  about  mid- 
way between  the  Laccadive  and  Mal- 
dive  groups. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  calm  and 
most  favorable  for  our  purpose,  which 
was  first  to  inspect  the  coral  reef,  and 
then  to  engage  in  the  exciting  sport  of 
a  turtle  chase. 

The  Laccadive  boat  which  we  had 
brought  along  with  us  was  put  over  the 
side,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  native 
named  Kutti  Ali  we  embarked  and  were 
rowed  toward  the  reef.  The  tide  was 
near  the  end  of  the  ebb,  and  we  had  a 
full  hour  before  us  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  submarine  grandeur. 

As  we  glided  onward,  presently  our 
guide  had  the  oars  drawn  in,  and  we 
all  peered  into  the  depths  below.  Our 
first  sensation  was  that  we  were  floating 
on  air.  There  was  not  a  ripple  to  mar 
the  crystal  clearness  of  the  buoyant  ele- 
ment beneath  us,  and  every  grain  of 
sand  was  plainly  distinguishable. 

A  peculiar  crab-like  creature  coming 
into  sight,  Tom  seized  a  cane  and  strove 
to  touch  it.  His  effort  caused  a  general 
laugh,  for  the  stick  was  foreshortened 
to  the  merest  stump,  and  there  proved 
to  be  actually  ten  feet  of  water  where 
there  seemed  but  three. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  we  reached 
the  lagoon  and  gazed  down  on  a  floor 
carpeted  with  exquisite  colors.  Im- 
mense bunches  of  stag's-horn  coral 
spread  out  their  delicate  gray  branches 
tipped  with  bright  blue,  while  nestling 
between  were  stretches  of  a  lower  vari- 
ety which  might  have  been  plots  of 
heather,  so  nearly  did  it  resemble  the 
latter's  brilliant  and  beautiful  autumnal 
coloring  of  crimson  lake. 


Another  strange  looking  inhabitant  of 
these  depths  now  came  into  view,  which 
Kutti  Ali  told  us  was  a  "  leech."  This 
creature  was  over  a  foot  long,  jet  black 
in  color,  and,  as  we  were  informed, 
would  on  being  touched  exude  a  liquor 
which  would  leave  a  red  stain  upon  the 
fingers.  The  leech  produces  that  ex- 
tensive article  of  commerce  known  as 
bee  he  de  iner. 

We  were  yet,  however,  only  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  enchanted  land.  A  few 
strokes  more  and  we  shot  into  the  shal- 
lower basin,  and  as  the  ripples  died 
away  we  beheld  a  vision  of  submarine 
splendor  that  pen  is  powerless  to  do 
justice  to. 

We  seemed  to  ride  upon  a  perfect 
blaze  of  color  ;  to  be  pendulous  above  a 
lawn  of  the  loveliest  of  flowers.  The 
arborescent  and  efflorescent  appearance 
of  the  multi-colored  coral  was  something 
marvelous.  The  scene  was  made  doubly 
beautiful,  moreover,  by  thousands  of 
tiny  fish,  white,  green,  purple,  yellow, 
blue  and  striped,  which  darted  hither 
and  thither,  while  the  bright  rays  of  the 
sun  found  their  way  through  the  eye- 
like openings  in  the  coral  to  break  into 
rainbow  colors  and  tinge  with  gorgeous 
hues  the  silvery  scales  of  larger  fish 
lurking  beneath.  Here  indeed  was  the 
very  revel  of  nature's  loveliness. 

Presently  our  boat  touched  bottom, 
and  we  landed  upon  a  shell-strewn  spit 
of  land.  With  the  sound  of  our  tread 
the  whole  place  seemed  to  start  into 
life.  Hundreds  of  shells  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  became  suddenly  endowed 
with  motion  and  crawled  or  ran  aside. 

But  we  had  not  time  for  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  interesting  molluscs,  for 
the  tide  was  making,  and  we  were  rest- 
less for  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 
So  we  got  on  board  again  and  sought 
deeper  water.  Tom  and  I  sat  in  the 
stern  while  Kutti  Ali,  divested  of  all 
clothing  save  his  loin  cloth,  took  up  his 
position  in  the  bow  and  sent  his  keen 
gaze  far  through  the  limpid  waters. 

The  bottom  here  was  pure  white  sand, 
with  occasional  dark  patches  of  living 
coral.  Presently  one  of  these  latter 
seemed  to  rivet  our  lookout's  attention. 
Kutti  Ali  had  sighted  his  prey. 
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As  we  approached  the  clump,  which 
proved  to  be  some  ten  or  twelve  yards 
in  diameter,  the  oars  fell  very  softly. 
In  a  moment  they  ceased  altogether, 
and  we  all  peered  eagerly  downward. 

A  minute  later  something  flashed  out- 
ward from  one  of  the  darkest  hollows 
and  darted  away  under  our  stern. 

"  Hurrah,"  shouted  Tom  and  I,  while 
the  men  at  the  oars  tugged  vigorously 
to  get  the  boat  around.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds we  were  in  full  pursuit.  The  cun- 
ning creature,  however,  had  gained  con- 
siderably while  we  were  turning,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  escape  us  altogether, 
for  it  was  making  for  a  larger  patch  of 
coral  lying  close  to  the  reef  and  the  deep 
sea  beyond. 

Kutti  Ali  was  all  excitement. 

"  Pull — pull  strong,  O  my  children  !  " 
he  yelled,  as  he  brandished  aloft  his 
bamboo  pole,  and  capered  about  on  his 
little  deck  in  the  bow.  But  his  exhor- 
tations were  not  necessary,  for  the  lusty 
fellows  were  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  he. 

Slowly  we  gained  on  the  flying  shad- 
ow before  us.  Could  we  overtake  it  or 
not  ?  It  was  still  some  thirty  feet  in  ad- 
vance, while  less  than  a  third  of  the 
road  to  safety  remained  for  the  terrified 
creature  to  traverse. 

To  Tom  and  myself  a  successful  issue 
looked  exceedingly  doubtful.  Not  so, 
however,  to  our  guide,  as  his  tactics 
presently  proved.  Lifting  the  e,nd  of 
his  bamboo  pole  he  struck  the  hollow 
deck  a  resounding  thump,  causing  the 
turtle  to  make  a  sudden  spurt  ahead. 
The  gain,  however,  was  not  a  perma- 
nent one,  and  we  soon  caught  up  what 
we  had  lost.  Another  thump  and  still 
another  followed,  and  the  unfortunate 
victim,  its  stock  of  air  completely  ex- 
hausted, left  the  bottom  and  rose  to  the 
surface. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Tom,  "  now  we've  got 
him."  But  not  so.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  turtle  had  re- 
plenished its  stock  of  wind  and  darted 
once  more  downward.     But  in  its  terror 


it  made  the  mistake  of  sheering  off  from 
its  line  and  only  hope  of  escape. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  overtook  it,  it 
proved  to  be  a  skillful  tactician,  for  it 
suddenly  doubled  upon  us  and  shot  un- 
der our  quarter,  thereby  gaining  fully 
twenty  yards  before  we  could  again  get 
into  line.  Three  times  we  were  discom- 
fited by  the  same  cunning  trick. 

At  last  it  was  evident  that  the  turtle's 
unusual  exercise  was  telling  upon  it 
severely,  for  its  speed  began  to  slacken 
and  its  flippers  to  work  irregularly. 

As  our  boat  came  up  with  it  the  fourth 
time  Kutti  Ali  was  evidently  preparing 
to  make  a  new  and  important  move. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  forward  and  disap- 
peared feet  foremost  into  the  water, 
about  two  yards  in  advance  of  our  prey. 
The  turtle,  however,  was  not  to  be 
caught  napping.  It  had  evidently  been 
hunted  before.  With  a  quick  turn  it 
evaded  Ali's  grasp  for  its  flippers  and 
once  more  shot  away  beyond  reach. 

Kutti  Ali  was  an  extremely  good- 
natured  fellow,  but  as  he  rose  to  the 
surface  and  clambered  aboard,  I  fear  he 
made  use  of  some  very  expressive  terms 
which  our  interpreter  did  not  seem  anx- 
ious to  translate. 

In  a  few  minutes  Kutti  Ali  dived 
again.  The  turtle  swerved  quickly,  but 
this  time  its  foe  was  quicker  still.  As 
the  water  partly  cleared  we  could  see 
that  Ali  had  grasped  a  hind  flipper  and 
was  striving  with  might  and  main  to 
reach  one  of  the  fore  ones.  After  a 
struggle  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
meant  death  to  one  unused  to  such 
efforts,  he  succeeded,  and  victor  and 
vanquished  rose  panting  to  the  surface. 

One  of  the  boatmen  leaped  over  the 
side  to  help  the  laughing  and  exultant 
diver,  and  soon  the  turtle  was  turned 
upon  its  back.  It  drew  a  long,  wheez}'- 
breath,  and  gave  up  the  fight. 
.  Our  boat  was  then  tilted  a  little,  and 
with  a  pull,  a  shout  and  much  fun,  our 
weighty  captive  was  hauled  aboard, 
where  it  slid  helpless  under  the  thwarts. 
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THE  primary  reason  for  the  support 
of  a  National  Guard — or  force  of 
State  troops — is  to  furnish  the 
State  a  means  of  enforcing  its 
own  laws  against  domestic  violence. 
This  must  always  be  the  principal  and 
most  common  use  to  which  our  State 
troops  will  be  put.  Secondarily,  of 
course,  a  good  National  Guard  is  an 
ever  ready  auxiliary  to  the  national 
troops  as  a  defense  against  foreign  foes 
or  any  enemy  of  the  nation. 

In  order  to  perform  properly  its  pri- 
mary and  most  immediate  duty  a 
National  Guard  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  soldiers  and  should  include  only 
men  of  the  best  kind  in  the  State. 

In  order  to  produce  the  well  trained 
force  required,  the  State  must  furnish 
the  means  for  its  instruction,  and  must 
also  offer  inducements  necessary  to 
attract  to  its  service  the  class  of  men 
required. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  attraction 
which  can  be  offered  to  young  men  of 
spirit  and  patriotism  to  join  a  military 
organization,  is  an  opportunity  for 
thorough  military  training  ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  means  for  military 
training  are  made  attractive,  so  will  the 
inducements  to  enter  the  National 
Guard  increase.  In  addition  there  must 
be  offered  a  hope  of  reward  for  duty 
well  performed. 

In  the  National  Guard  this  reward 
can  not  take  the  form  of  pecuniary  re- 
muneration.    It  can  only   come  in  the 


form  of  public  appreciation  and  of  extra 
privileges  accorded  those  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  duties  of  citizenships 
perform  those  of  soldiers. 

The  State  of  New  York,  to  make  its 
National  Guard  as  perfect  as  possible, 
has  done  much  to  meet  those  require- 
ments. It  has  made  a  good  system  of 
instruction  nearly  uniform  and  general. 

As  a  means  toward  this  end  the  two 
principal  factors  are  (i)  a  Camp  of  In- 
struction in  which  each  military  organi- 
zation in  the  State  spends  as  much  time 
as  it  deems  to  be  possible  for  them  to 
at  present  devote  to  that  portion  of  the 
military  service,  and  where  it  is  instruct- 
ed by  a  competent  staff;  (2)  suitable 
armories  in  which  men  can  devote  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  spare  time 
during  the  winter. 

As  inducements  to  enter  the  service,, 
the  camps  and  armories  have  been 
made  pleasant  and  attractive  ;  pay 
when  on  duty  is  allowed ;  men  during 
service  and  after  a  certain  length  of 
service  are  exempt  from  jury  duty,  and 
for  duty  well  performed  certain  honor- 
able badges  are  bestowed. 

The  rewards  thus  offered  are  small  in 
comparison  with  the  work  done  ;  the 
money  received  for  services  is  seldom 
in  any  year  as  much  as  the  money  ex- 
pended by  the  men.  The  badges  given 
are  not  intrinsically  of  great  value,  but 
they  are  honorable,  and  therefore  are 
desired  and  sought  for. 

The   time  and   money  given   by  the 
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members  of  the  National  Guard  to  the 
service  of  the  State  are,  in  money  value, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  what  the  men 
receive  in  return,  and  beyond  anything 
they  expect  or  desire  to  receive  in  re- 
turn. So  that  their  reward  in  the  way 
of  public  appreciation  should  be  all  the 
greater. 

To  show  what  the  National  Guard  in 
this  State  is  doing  in  the  way  of  hard 
work,  and  what  they  deserve  of  their 
fellow-  citizens  in  the  way  of  apprecia- 
tion, I  will  attempt  to  describe  the 
system  of  instruction,  the  means  of  in- 
struction, camp  and  armories  ;  the  re- 
wards, pay,  medals,  results  accom- 
plished, and  popularity  with  the  people. 

That  the  State  has  been  liberal   be- 


experience  in  the  duties  devolving  on  a 
soldier  in  the  field.  Attention  is  there- 
fore confined  mostly  to  the  drill  of  the 
troops,  to  instruction  in  rifle  firing  and 
to  the  duties  of  guards  and  sentinels. 

The  code  requires  that  "  Officers  and 
enlisted  men  shall  be  obliged  to  perform 
during  the  year  not  less  than  five  com- 
pulsory drills  and  parades,  including  in- 
spection and    muster,    and 
camp  duty.     There  shall  be 
additional  drills  in  the  eve- 
ning, to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  twelve   annually, 
which  shall  be  compulsory 
and  shall  be  specified  by  the 
commanding  officers  of  or- 
ganizations. 
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yond  any  other  State  in  the  Union  is 
undoubted,  but  it  has  been  no  more  lib- 
eral than  the  results  obtained  justify. 

In  instruction,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  it,  both  in  the  armories 
and  in  camp,  as  thorough  as  possible. 
The  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Guard  makes  it  impossible  to 
learn  practically  and  theoretically  all 
the  duties  of  soldiers  in   the  field. 

Instruction  has  therefore  been  con- 
fined to  what  can  be  well  learned,  under 
the  belief  that  thoroughly  drilled  men, 
accustomed  to  habits  of  obedience  on 
the  drill  ground,  will  more  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  a  cam- 
paign than  poorly  drilled  men,  who 
have  already  had  some    smattering  of 


"In  addition  to  such  drills  and  pa- 
rades, the  commanding  officer  of  any 
organization  may  require  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  his  organization  to 
meet  for  parade  drill  and  instruction  at 
such  times  and  places  as  he  may  ap- 
point." 

Every  organization  drills  at  least 
once  a  week  during  the  drill  season  in 
the  armory,  which  lasts  for  seven 
months,  and  in  some  organizations 
longer.  Instruction  in  rifle  firing  is  in 
addition  to  the  time  allowed  for  drill. 

The  armories  are  provided  with  indoor 
ranges,  varying  in  length  with  the  size 
of  the  armory.  The  companies  offer 
decorations  for  proficiency  in  gallery 
firing,  and  the  practice  on  the  gallery 
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ranges  is  popular  and  general.  The 
gallery  range  in  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Armory  is  one  hundred  yards,  and  is 
probably  the  most  complete  indoor 
range  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  Every  night  during  the  drill 
season  every  target  in  this  commodious 
range  is  in  use.  Many  matches  between 
the  different  companies  are  shot,  and 
the  wonderful  scores  made  attest  to  the 
careful  training  the  men  have  received. 
The  other  organizations  use  their  armory 
ranges  enough  to  get  excellent  results. 

Each  organization  has  a  rifle  range, 
that  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  being 
the  famous  Creedmoor.  Every  man 
must  attend  on  the  range  on  a  specified 
day  and  fire  the  prescribed  number  of 
shots.  The  grades  of  excellence  in 
shooting  are  Expert,  Sharpshooter  and 
Marksman.      The   company    figure    of 


in  guard  duty.  Where  this  is  done  the 
result  is  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
manner  of  performing  that  duty. 

In  drill  the  criticism  has  frequently 
been  made  that  the  drills  show  lack  of 
instruction  for  the  individual  soldier. 
This  is  being  corrected.  Many  com- 
manding officers,  seeing  the  impossibil- 
ity of  perfecting  the  drill  of  a  company 
or  larger  body  of  men  individually  not 
thoroughly  drilled,  have  lately  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  to  squad 
drills  under  the  corporals,  the  result  of 
which  is  much  improved  drill  and  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

The  drill  of  the  National  Guard  of 
New  York  is,  as  a  rule,  very  good.  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  organizations 
that  are  not  well  drilled. 

In  some  organizations  the  drill  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  necessary  for  drill 
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merit  is  made  from  the  total  of  personal 
classification  and  the  results  of  volley 
firing  at  figure  targets. 

The  instruction  in  guard  duty  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  time  spent  in 
camp,  though  in  many  organizations  a 
month  or  more  after  the  usual  drill 
season  is  devoted  entirelv  to  instruction 


to  be.  In  such  organizations  it  would 
be  well  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  extended  maneuvers,  and  be 
taught  the  principles  of  Marching, 
Camping,  Advanced  and  Rear  Guards 
and  Outposts.  To  attempt  to  teach 
these  things  to  poorly  drilled  men  is  a 
waste   of  time,  especially  when  such  a 
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use  of  the  time  would  prevent  the 
proper  instruction  in  drill. 

The  Camp  of  Instruction  of  the  State 
is  situated  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River,  a  mile  or  thereabouts 
above  Peekskill.  The  situation  is  a 
beautiful  one,  presenting  a  view  down 
the  river  much  like  the  one  up  the  river 
from  West  Point.  The  camp  is  well 
laid  out,  properly  drained,  being  sup- 
plied with  a  complete  system  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  amply  supplied  with  the 
necessary  buildings  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  camp. 

The  camp  is  under  the  command  of 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  who 
is  assisted  by  experienced  staff  officers, 
who  attend  to  all  the  routine  of  admin- 
istration and  supply. 

Each  organization  is  ordered  to  camp 
once  in  two  years.  They  come  on  Sat- 
urday and  leave  the  following  Saturday. 

The  commanding  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment commands  his  own  camp,  and 
conducts  it  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Camp  of  Instruction. 

All  administration  duties  being  per- 
formed at  Post  headquarters,  the  im- 
mediate commander  is  free  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  exclusively  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  came  to  camp 
— the  instruction  of  his  men. 

Meals  are  supplied  at  the  mess  hall, 
a  commodious  structure  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  garrison  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men. 

The  meals  are  supplied  by  experi- 
enced caterers,  cooked  by  professional 
cooks  in  a  well-ordered  kitchen,  and 
served  in  a  decent  and  orderly  way  by 
hired  servants.  The  result  is,  ample 
and  good  meals,  good  health  and  in- 
dividual satisfaction,  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned.  The  men  being  freed  from 
anxiety  concerning  their  interior  well 
being,  and  there  being  no  details  for 
cooks,  cooks'  police,  etc.,  to  detract  from 
the  strength  of  the  companies,  the  troops 
are  able  to  put  their  whole  time  and  at- 
tention on  their  drill. 

This  camp  is  called  a  Camp  of  In- 
struction, and  its  name  fits  it  accurately 
and  describes  it  fully  —  it  is  not  a  camp 
of  experiment.  Every  hour  is  disposed 
of  by  regulations,  either  for  instruction 
or  recreation,  the  latter  important  part 
of  a  soldier's  life  not  being  overlooked. 

General  Porter,  who  commands  the' 
camp,  has  given  many  years  to  a  study 


of  the  problem  of  instructing  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  It  is  a  problem  which 
interests  him  most  deeply,  and  anyone 
who  has  ever  passed  much  time  in  his 
camp  must  admit  that  he  has  made 
great  advance  in  its  solution. 

Colonel  Story,  the  Quartermaster,  has 
occupied  this  position  so  long  that  every- 
thing pertaining  to  his  department 
moves  with  the  ease  and  regularity  of 
the  traditional  well-oiled  machine. 

To  insure  uniform  and  thorough  in- 
struction, a  programme  of  drills  is  care- 
fully prepared  and  published  to  the 
troops  in  General  Orders  before  the 
opening  of  the  camp.  Colonel  Frederick 
Phisterer,  Assistant- Adjutant-General, 
is  always  present  in  camp  as  Chief  In- 
structor ;  he  has  had  experience  for 
many  years,  both  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  in  the  National  Guard,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  infallible  on  any  point  of 
drill.  He  is  always  present  at  drills 
and  schools,  and  his  services  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  his  State  are  invaluable. 

If  they  were  confined  to  the  period  of 
the  encampment  alone  he  would  de- 
serve well  of  the  State,  but  he  has  in 
addition  charge  of  the  valuable  archives 
of  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  and  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  records  of 
volunteers  in  the  last  war  is  in  itself  an 
honorable  monument. 

Colonel  Phisterer  is  assisted  by  Major 
Stacpole,  who  is  also  an  authority  on 
drill.  Usually  one  or  more  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army  are  on  duty 
during  the  camp,  and  they  assist  in  the 
instruction. 

All  of  these  officers  attend  the  drills' 
and  watch  closely,  their  instructions 
being  to  see  that  no  errors  are  taught, 
to  correct  mistakes  and  impart  instruc- 
tion whenever  and  wherever  they  can. 

Captain  N.  B.  Thurston,  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  State,  is  always 
present  in  camp  as  instructor  in  guard 
duty.  If  there  is  in  the  world  a  man 
better  posted  on  the  duties  of  camp 
guards  than  Captain  Thurston,  I  have 
never  met  him.  He  is  present  at  guard 
mounting,  and  can  spot  any  mistake 
made  by  anyone,  from  the  old  officer  of 
the  day  to  the  drummer  of  the  new 
guard,  and  the  ceremony  must  be  per- 
formed properly  if  the  old  guard  is  not 
relieved  until  taps.  He  is  generally 
assisted  by  Captain  Judson,  and  with 
the  aid  of  these  two  instructors  the 
guard  is  properly  mounted. 
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On  the  next  day  after  arrival  in  camp 
all  the  officers  of  the  command  are  as- 
sembled, and,  the  instructors  being 
present,  every  point  in  the  drill  em- 
braced in  the  programme  for  the  next 
day  is  carefully  explained,  anyone  asks 
any  question  which  may  occur  to  him. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  are  as- 
sembled in  the  same  way,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, practical  illustrations  are  given, 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers,  act- 
ing as  privates,  are  drilled  by  one  of 
the  instructors  if  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  same  thing  is  done  every 
afternoon  during  camp. 

Reveille  sounds  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  the  rolls  being  called,  the 
men  at  once  proceed  to  the  police  of 
the  camp,  and  a  detail  goes  for  coffee 
and  bread,  which  is  ready  at  the  mess 
hall. 

At  forty-five  minutes  past  five  drill 
call  is  sounded,  and  the  men  drill  until 
seven.  This  drill  is  in  extended  order 
by  companies  ;  by  squads  if  the  squads 
are  not  sufficiently  well  drilled. 

Immediately  after  drill  an  excellent 
breakfast  is  served,  to  which  the  men 
are  marched  by  companies. 

After  breakfast  the  guard  is  mounted, 
usually  in  full  dress  and  with  a  band. 

The  battalions  are  formed  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine,  and  drill  until 
eleven.  The  programme  allows  three 
days — Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day— to  the  battalion  drill  in  close 
order ;  Thursday  and  Friday  to  bat- 
talion drill  in  extended  order. 

Afternoons  are  devoted  to  schools  for 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
usually  lasting  from  two  to  five,  while 
the  men  amuse  themselves  at  baseball, 
foot  races  or  other  sports,  or  fish,  swim 
or  walk. 

Dinner  is  served  at  one  o'clock  and 
supper  at  five. 

Every  evening  at  sundown  parade  is 
held  in  full  dress. 

This  ceremony  varies  from  day  to 
day,  the  battalions  being  formed  in  line 
— line  of  platoon  columns  or  line  of 
masses.  Correctness  in  formation,  and 
in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  are 
insisted  upon,  and  this  ceremony  is 
usually  performed  very  handsomely. 

At  the  evening  parades  the  number 
of  spectators  is  usually  very  large,  the 
inhabitants  of  Peekskill  being  very 
regular  in  their  attendance,  while  the 
friends  of  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York 


regiments  come  up  to  see  their  favorite 
regiments. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  men 
how  to  cook  and  use  the  rations  prop- 
erly, and  this  is  often  criticised.  If  every 
company  did  its  own  cooking,  a  great 
deal  of  ground  would  be  occupied  by 
the  kitchens,  the  work  of  policing 
would  be  much  increased,  and  thirty  or 
forty  men  would  be  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  the  drills.  The  work 
thus  done  would  be  of  no  practical 
value  to  the  men  doing  it.  If  they  were 
accustomed  to  such  work  they  would 
learn  nothing,  and  if  they  were  not, 
what  they  thus  learned  would  be  of 
little  value.  Companies  having  money 
would  hire  cooks,  probably,  and  those 
having  none  would  fare  badly.  Men 
badly  fed  are  never  satisfied  with  any- 
thing, and  the  men  would,  if  dissatisfied 
with  their  food,  leave  the  Guard  before 
another  camp. 

Even  supposing  that  a  bona  fide  en- 
listed man  did  the  cooking,  he  would 
learn  very  little  about  cooking,  and 
probably  that  little  would  never  be 
utilized  for  the  company,  as  he  would 
probably  not  be  in  the  company  when  it 
was  called  into  service. 

The  National  Guard  is  not  a  cooking 
school ;  there  are  always  plenty  of  cooks 
to  be  hired  when  they  are  needed,  but 
soldiers  who  can  drill  and  shoot  must  be 
taught ;  they  cannot  be  hired  in  an  emer- 
gency. When  only  one  week  in  two 
years  can  be  spared  for  constant  military 
instruction  it  is  just  as  foolish  to  put 
any  of  that  time  on  an  effort  to  teach 
cooking  as  it  would  be  to  put  the  men 
to  building  roads  or  digging  trenches, 
though  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
soldiers  to  know  how  to  build  roads, 
dig  trenches  and  cook. 

A  week  passed  in  the  camp  at  Peeks- 
kill  under  the  present  system  teaches 
the  men  more  than  two  weeks  in  a 
camp  without  proper  instructors,  where 
they  would  have  to  learn  by  experience 
from  their  own  mistakes. 

A  well-drilled,  well-disciplined,  self- 
respecting  National  Guard,  on  going 
into  the  field  will  have  much  to  learn, 
and  will  learn  quickly  everything  neces- 
sary for  it  to  know. 

Practical  soldiering  cannot  be  learned 
in  a  week's  encampment  every  year, 
and  unless  the  drill  is  well  under- 
stood the  time  can  best  be  employed  in 
learning  that.      When  the  drill  is  well 
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understood,  practical  soldiering,  put- 
ting up  tents,  building  entrenchments, 
marching,  cooking,  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, may  be  learned  incidentally,  in 
connection  with  the  maneuvers  of  large 
bodies  of  troops. 

Colonel  John  C.  Bates,  United  States 
Army,  said  in  his  report  on  the  Camp  of 
Instruction  at  Peekskill,  after  passing 
the  summer  of  1892  there  :  "  The  ques- 
tion is  asked,  '  Would  not  a  brigade  or 
division  camp  be  better  than  the  one  at 
Peekskill  ? '  I  think  not,  for  it  would 
probably  be  much  less  thorough  in 
battalion  and  regimental  work."  This 
question  of  the  kind  of  camp  to  be 
held,  and  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done 
in  it,  is  solved  in  different  ways  in  dif- 
ferent States." 

The  routine  followed  in  the  New 
York  camp  is  indicative  of  the  system 
of  instruction  followed  in  that  State. 
The  immense  improvement  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  since  the  adoption  of  that 
system  shows  it  to  be  a  good  one.  The 
improvement  which  is  going  to  follow 
its  use  will  show  that  it  is  the  best 
for  National  Guard  troops. 

The  following  is  from  Colonel  Bates's 
report : 

"  It  has  taken  years  of  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail  to  bring  the  Camp  of  In- 
struction to  its  present  high  state  of 
efficiency.  The  troops  are  on  their  ar- 
rival made  comfortable,  and  at  once 
take  up  the  prescribed  course  of  in- 
struction. A  most  encouraging  feature 
is  that  officers  and  men  willingly  sub- 
mit themselves  to  a  system  requiring 
arduous  and  persistent  work." 

When  mounted  troops  are   in   camp 
they  perform  about  the  same  routine  of 
work     as     above 
described,  in  ad- 
dition     to     their 
stable  work. 

There  is  also  in 
camp  at  all  times 


a  detachment  of  artillery  which  spends 
its  time  in  artillery  drill. 

The  Signal  Corps  when  in  camp  de- 
votes its  time  entirely  to  signaling  by 
various  methods. 

No  ceremonies  except  guard  mount- 
ing and  parade  are  allowed  in  camp, 
except  when  the  Governor  arrives.  He 
is  received  with  the  appropriate  salute, 
and  usually  reviews  the  troops,  but  this 
review  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty, 
and  no  drill  is  suspended  on  account 
of  it. 

The  health  of  the  men  is  carefully 
considered.  The  tents  are  floored,  the 
meals  are  ample,  water  excellent,  drain- 
age perfect.  There  is  a  large  bath- 
house fitted  with  shower  baths,  where 
water  of  a  proper  temperature  is  plen- 
tiful. 

The  situation  is  healthy  and  the  air 
good.  With  these  natural  advantages 
the  work  of  the  surgeons  is  light.  The 
hospital  tents  are  ready,  and  there  is 
always  a  force  of  surgeons  present,  but 
their  time  is  principally  occupied  in 
training  hospital  men  in  their  duties, 
and  to  attention  to  minor  injuries,  sun- 
strokes, and  such  mild  diseases  as  are 
apt  occasionally  to  appear  in  hot 
weather. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  surgeon,  who 
inspects  daily  two  or  three  times. 

The  Inspector-General,  or  one  of  his 
assistants,  also  makes  a  daily  inspection 
into  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp  and  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

The  men  know  now  so  well  how  to 
keep  a  camp  in  proper  order  that  the 
inspections  are  simple  matters,  but  it 
took  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 


General  McGrath  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  believe  a 
cleaner  camp  can  be  found  in  the  world 
than  Peekskill  ;  I  do  not  see  how  one 
could  be  cleaner. 


To  be  continued. 
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OUTHERN  college  men 
have  long  heard  the 
physical  development 
of  the  ancient  Greeks 
commended  in  the  class- 
&  room,  but  until  recently 
their  instructors  have 
^^^  been  strongly  opposed 
^Bk  to  modern  college  ath- 
f  ^B[  leties.  Indeed,  within 
(  the  past  five  years  one 
of  the  best  universities 
prohibited  all  Intercol- 
legiate contests,  while  anoth- 
er forbade  any  student  to  ap- 
pear upon  its  grounds  in  an 
athletic  uniform.  Happily, 
it  seems,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place,  and  to-day  the 
athletic  student  in  Southern 
colleges  receives  liberal  en- 
couragement;  old  things 
have  passed  away,  and  the 
spirit  of  manly  sport,  which 
has  always  been  character- 
istic of  life  in  the  South,  is 
being  recognized  in  the 
schools.  This  is  certainly 
largely  due  to  the  excellent  results,  con- 
sequent upon  the  encouragement  of  ath- 
letics in  the  universities  of  the  North. 
Yet  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  has 
been  a  strong  factor,  for  the  athletic  col- 
leges of  the  North  were  every  year  at- 
tracting great  numbers  from  the  South. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  stay  the 
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pilgrimage,  and  the  encouragement  of 
athletics  wisely  followed. 

Football  was  first  played,  according 
to  the  Intercollegiate  rules,  in  1884,  by 
Johns  Hopkins,  which  university  is 
justly  called  the  pioneer  in  this  field  of 
sport.  It  stood  practically  alone  for 
three  years.  In  1887  the  University  of 
Virginia  presented  its  first  regularly  or- 
ganized team.  The  same  year  John  F. 
Crowell,  of  Yale,  introduced  it  at  Trinity, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  they  began 
making  football  history.  Two  years 
later,  in  1889,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  some  minor  Virginia  col- 
leges began  to  organize.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, Vanderbilt  University  appeared 
on  the  field,  and  in  1891  the  University 
of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
made  its  first  "  down  "  in  a  game  against 
Vanderbilt,  which  Vanderbilt  won,  22-0. 
The  same  fall,  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  presented  their  first 
regular  elevens.  They  met  in  Atlanta 
before  a  great  crowd  and  played  the 
first  important  game  ever  seen  in  the 
city.  Alabama  won.  In  the  fall  of 
1892  the  adoption  of  the  sport  became 
general — Central  University,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Tulane,  of  New  Orleans;  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi;  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity, of  Georgetown,  Texas,  and  the 
University  of  Texas,  being  among  the 
last  to  adopt  it. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
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of  the  best  football  development  in  the 
colleges  of  the  South,  and  until  these 
are  overcome  no  team  can  be  produced 
•equal  to  the  best  Northern  elevens. 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  students, 
as  a  rule,  comparatively  small,  but  many 
of  those  physically  well  qualified  show- 
absolutely  no  interest  in  the  game. 
Alumni  coaches,  too,  are  hard  to  find, 
there  being  few  capable  graduate  play- 
ers; while  the  number  of  Southern  men 
who  have  played  on  the  elevens  at  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton  and  other  Eastern 
colleges  is  so  small  that  little,  if  indeed, 
any,  benefit  is  derived  from  them.  Con- 
sequently, coaches  have  to  be  imported, 
and  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  securing 
the  right  man,  it  necessitates  a  consider- 
able expense.  But  this  handicap  will  be 
removed  as  the  colleges  advance  in  foot- 
ball and  turn  out  skilled  players. 

This  point  leads,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  finance.  The  treasurer's  re- 
ports show  that  many  of  the  elevens 
have  failed  to  pay  expenses,  Virginia 
being  several  times  among  the  number. 
This  college  would  probably  have  met 
her  expenses,  had  it  not  been  for  her 
desire  to  play  Northern  teams  which 
demanded  and  received  large  guaran- 
tees. The  chief  causes  of  the  deficits 
have  proven  to  be  the  extensive  travel- 
ing necessary,  and  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing a  profitable  attendance  at  the 
games.  The  most  important  contests 
have  rarely  attracted  fifteen  hundred 
people  in  Richmond  ;  in  Nashville  the 
game  is  little  better  patronized,  while 
in  Atlanta,  where  the  greatest  interest 
has  been  manifested,  the  crowd  has  not 
yet  exceeded  five  thousand.  There  is 
not  that  intense  college  spirit  in  the 
Southern  alumnus  which  works  the 
Northern  ex-college  man  into  a  fever 
of  excitement  on  the  eve  of  a  great  In- 
tercollegiate struggle. 

In  addition  to  embarrassments  in 
coaching  and  finance,  the  Southern 
captains  are  handicapped  in  the  matter 
of  time  at  their  disposal.  The  greatest 
time  that  any  team  was  permitted  to 
devote  to  training  last  fall  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  hours  each  day,  while  some 
were  forced  to  do  their  best  in  two  and 
a  half  ;  not  being  allowed  to  encroach 
in  any  degree  upon  class-room  work. 

Another  difficulty  that  is  met  is  the 
dearth  of  Intercollegiate  practice.  Of 
course,  the  "  scrub  "  eleven  is  essential 
to  any  team  in  training,  but  the  devel- 


opment is  by  no  means  perfect  without 
an  abundance  of  the  varied  experience 
which  is  derived  from  meeting  the 
teams  of  other  colleges.  The  games  of 
a  Southern  eleven  number  rarely  as. 
many  as  eight ;  the  average  is  only  six. 

These  are  the  drawbacks  to  good  foot- 
ball in  the  South.  Fortunately  all  of 
them  are  likely  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  game  in 
spite  of  them  gives  good  ground  for  be- 
lief that  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  be  played  with  spirit  and  skill. 

The  system  of  training  in  the  South  is 
not  elaborate.  Prior  to  1893  the  train- 
ing table  was  little  used.  In  that  year 
the  Universities  of  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia and  Vanderbilt  kept  regular  tables, 
and  the  University  of  the  South  em- 
ployed one  for  a  few  days  prior  to  each 
game.  As  a  rule,  the  candidates  have 
not  been  governed  in  their  diet  except  by 
the  pledges  which  are  required  of  them. 
The  daily  practice  most  often  adopted 
consists  of  thirty  minutes'  passing,  punt- 
ing and  falling  on  the  ball.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  special  attention  to  the 
timing  of  interference,  and  then  comes 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  of  play 
with  the  scrub,  which  is  followed  by  a 
team  run.  The  matter  of  bathing  is  left 
entirely  with  the  player.  All  work  is 
done  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  morning 
is  required  in  the  class-rooms. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  the  conditions  have 
never  been  favorable  to  football,  and 
the  creditable  showing  of  the  college 
has  been  made  in  the  face  of  grave 
drawbacks.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
the  training.  The  campus,  which  is  a 
lovely  field  at  Clifton,  the  beautiful 
home  of  the  founder  of  the  University, 
is  three  miles  from  college,  so  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  practice  more 
than  twice  a  week.  Then,  too,  the  dor- 
mitory system  is  not  employed  at  Hop- 
kins, thus  scattering  the  students 
throughout  the  city ;  while  the  well- 
known  rigid  class-room  requirements  of 
this  university  also  militate  against 
superior  football. 

The  game  as  generally  played  by 
American  colleges  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  introduced  at  Hopkins  in 
1884,  though  the  year  previous  a  game 
resembling  the  English  Rugby  had 
found  followers,  among  whom  were 
Walter  Canfield,  Ridgely  Trimble, 
John  Pleasants,  Lewis  Stevens,  Allen 
McLane,    Lawrence    Riggs,    ex-captain 
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of  Princeton,  Harry  Reid  and  Charles 
Howard.  In  1884  the  eleven  was  made 
strong  by  the  presence  of  Johnson  Poe, 
Archer  and  Cary  Gamble,  ex-Princeton, 
Leigh  Bonsai,  of  Harvard,  and  other 
college  players.  In  this  year  the  games 
played  were  with  the  Kendalls,  of 
Washington,  16-0  ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 0-32  ;  Naval  Academy,  9-12  ; 
and  Princeton,  0-52.  In  1885  Richard 
Harding  Davis  captained  the  team  and 
played  center.  His  enthusiasm  and  un- 
tiring zeal  "boomed"  the  game,  though 
the  results  were  most  apparent  in  the 
year  following.  Julius  M.  Dashiell  was 
also  on  the  eleven  of  1885.  He  it  was 
who  the  year  before,  when  playing  full- 
back with  the  Naval  Cadets  against 
Johns  Hopkins,  dropped  a  goal  from  the 
fifty-four  yard  line,  making  one  of  the 
longest  successful  drop  kicks  on  record. 
Other  players  were  Johnson  Poe,  Harry 
Welsh,  later  of  the  Columbia  Athletic 
Club,  Washington;  Thomas  Fearn, 
Robert  Tarleton  and  Raleigh  Gilder- 
sleeve.  The  training  was  defective, 
however,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
excellent  material,  Hopkins  lost  to 
Princeton's  champion  team,  104-0,  and 
to  Swarthmore,  12-0. 

The  year  1886  marked  the  turning 
point  in  football  at  Johns  Hopkins.  In 
former  years  the  teams  had  been  com- 
posed largely  of  men  who  had  learned 
their  football  at  other  colleges,  and 
were  at  Hopkins  pursuing  post-gradu- 
ate courses.  Now,  however,  the  under- 
graduates, who  had  greatly  increased  in 
number,  were  aroused,  and  the  candi- 
dates became  so  numerous  that  under- 
graduates soon  composed  the  back-bone 
of  the  elevens.  In  1886  Tarleton  was 
captain,  and  among  his  associates  on 
the  eleven  were  Harry  O'  Donovan, 
Fearn,  B.  Lay,  and  Paul  J.  Dashiell,  the 
brilliant  young  half-back,  who  captained 
the  teams  in  the  two  succeeding  years, 
a  brother  of  J.  Dashiell,  of  '85  repute. 

In  1887  the  eleven  took  games  from 
St.  John's,  20-0;  Kendalls,  30-0,  and  lost 
to  Princeton,  with  the  creditable  score 
of  0-16.  Among  the  members  of  this 
team  were  Fearn,  Billings,  Emery,  a 
remarkable  quarter;  Randall,  at  full, 
famous  for  his  dodging  and  tackling, 
and  Jesse  Riggs,  who  subsequently  went 
to  Princeton,  continuing  there  his  su- 
perb work  as  guard.  The  year  follow- 
ing, 1888,  Paul  Dashiell  was  again  cap- 
tain,   and   led  what   is   considered   the 


strongest  team  Hopkins  has  yet  present- 
ed. It  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Pennsylvania  in  a  great  contest,  10-20, 
but  won  from  Baltimore  A.  C.,  6-0; 
Maryland  Law  School,  54-0  ;  Duponts, 
24-0;  Naval  Academy,  25-12,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  26-0.  1889 
saw  the  loss  of  Findley,  Fearn  and 
Dashiell,  and  little  new  material  ap- 
peared. The  eleven  was  too  light,  and 
the  training  so  defective  that  they  lost 
to  Virginia,  0-72;  to  Lehigh,  0-40. 

For  two  years,  1890  and  1891,  there 
followed  a  football  requiescence  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  material  in  col- 
lege appeared  so  poor,  and  so  little  was 
the  general  interest,  that  no  university 
team  was  put  out,  and  the  game,  poorly 
played,  was  confined  to  class  elevens. 
In  1892,  though,  an  eleven  was  again 
presented,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
W.  S.  Symington,  who  played  end,  it 
did  well.  The  men  were  quite  light, 
but  their  team  work  was  very  good. 
They  had  little  trouble  in  beating  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Kendall  College,  St.  John's, 
Baltimore  A.  C.  and  the  Delaware  Field 
Club,  losing  only  to  the  Columbia  A.  C. 
Symington  was  not  in  college  in  1893, 
but  Laurie  Brown,  whose  work  as  left- 
end  the  previous  year  had  been  highly 
satisfactory,  was  chosen  captain.  The 
season's  work  proved  to  be  of  an  indif- 
ferent character.  Few  games  were 
played,  and  success  was  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  desires  of  the 
followers  of  the  eleven.  The  principal 
game  was  with  Virginia,  which  the  lat- 
ter won  with  little  difficulty,  28-12. 
Janney,  right-half,  was  a  very  superior 
player  and  did  most  of  the  running  for 
Hopkins.  Taylor,  quarter,  tackled  fine- 
ly; and  Young,  center  ;  Baer,  right- 
tackle  ;  and  Marshall,  left  guard,  all 
played  satisfactorily. 

At  Virginia  the  progress  of  the  game 
has  been  more  consistent.  In  1886,  Wil- 
cox, of  Yale,  was  at  the  university  and 
aroused  much  interest  in  the  sport.  The 
result  was  that  in  the  following  year 
Virginia  put  her  first  regularly  organ- 
ized team  in  the  field.  It  was  some  years 
before  the  eleven  found  opponents  in 
the  South,  so  that  its  early  games  were 
confined  to  teams  farther  North.  This 
was  very  fortunate,  for  the  men  thus 
secured  much  valuable  knowledge.  In 
1890  the  ambitious  Southerners  secured 
a  date  with  Princeton  early  in  the  season. 
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The  game  was  played  in 
Washington,  and  the  de- 
feat proved  overwhelm- 
ing, the  Jersey  men 
winning,  115-0.  The 
result    did   not    dis- 
courage the  Virgin- 
ians,   however. 
The  knowledge 
of   foot-ball 
which  they  ob- 
tained   cannot 
be  estimated, 
and  the  orange 
and  blue  of  the 
Old     Dominion 
never  finished  a 
season    more 
brilliantly,  win 
ning    all    suc- 
ceeding games, 
and  finally  tak- 
tom  c.  Daniels,  ing  the  champion- 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.      ship  f rQm  Trinity_ 

Among  the  men  who  were  identified 
with  the  early  development  of  football 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  are  Wil- 
cox, already  mentioned,  Wilson  at  center, 
Addison  W.  Greenway,  a  guard  who  in 
all  his  four  years  of  play  never  met  his 
equal.  His  brother,  John  C.  Greenway, 
played  end  in  1890.  "  Billy  "  Daggett 
was  another  early  Virginia  player,  a  su- 
perior quarter,  and  H.  S.  Hedges  has 
hardly  yet  been  surpassed  at  Charlottes- 
ville as  a  tackle.  Whittaker  played 
finely  at  left  half-back  through  the  sea- 
sons of  '89  and  '90,  and  Hall  at  tackle 
made  a  reputation  in  1889  that  still 
stands  for  favorable  comment. 

The  team  of  1891  was  not  successful, 
winning  only  from  St.  John's  and  the 
Princeton  Reserves  ;  tying  with  Lafay- 
ette and  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  and  being 
easily  beaten  by  Trinity,  20-0,  in  Rich- 
mond, for  the  championship  of  the  South. 
The  indifferent  development  of  this 
team,  composed  of  excellent  material, 
aroused  the  athletic  authorities  to  the 
importance  of  coaching,  and  resulted  in 
Virginia's  candidates  in  the  fall  of  1892 
being  under  the  university's  first  coach, 
in  the  person  of  William  C.  Spicer,  a 
former  Princeton  half-back.  It  was  due 
to  his  coaching  that  Virginia  won  the 
1892  championship,  easily  beating  the 
University  of  the  South,  30-0,  and  taking 
the  game  from  North  Carolina,  30-18. 
Virginia  was  defeated  later  in  the  sea- 
son in  Atlanta,  by  the  North  Carolin- 


ians, 26-0,  but  by  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  game,  it  did  not 
affect  the  title.  Among  other  contests 
was  one  with  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the 
conquerors  of  Princeton  were  held  down 
to  32  points,  and  a  tie  game  with 
Georgetown,  4-4.  Captain  R.  S.  Thomas 
at  right  tackle  played  a  hard  game  and 
lost  no  chances  to  aid  his  team.  James 
P.  Parker  was  probably  the  best  full- 
back in  the  South,  and  Oliver  W.  Catch- 
ings  developed  quite  finely  at  left-tackle, 
while  Bowden,  a  new  man  at  left-end, 
had  no  superior,  being  muscular  and 
active,  a  swift  runner,  a  sure  and  vigor- 
ous tackier. 

The  opening  of  college  in  1893  found 
John  Poe,  half-back  of  Princeton  the 
previous  year,  at  the  university  in  the 
capacity  of  coach.  Bowden,  Hicks,  Pen- 
ton,  Jones,  Massie,  Early,  Harper  and 
Parker  of  the  '92  eleven  were  among  the 
applicants;  the  new  men,  Ramsburgh, 
Pope,  Johnson  and  Price  proved  strong 
acquisitions  to  the  squad.  Success  in 
the  early  games  was  not  universal  ow- 
ing to  unfortunate  accidents  which  de- 
prived the  team  of  some  of  its  best 
men.  The  games  up  to  November 
eleventh  were  with  Richmond  College, 
34-4  ;  Pennsylvania  State,  0-6  (forfeit- 
ed) ;  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  20-0 ; 
Naval  Academy,  0-28  ;  Johns  Hopkins, 
28-12,  and  Georgetown  University,  24-28. 
After  the  last-mentioned  game  the  play 
of  Virginia  improved  greatly.  Her 
general  team  work  was  finely  devel- 
oped, and  her  defense  became  especially 
strong.  Virginia  proved  henceforth  in- 
vincible, winning  the  remaining  games 
without  allowing  her  opponents  to  score. 
Trinity  easily  succumbed  in  a  thirty- 
minute  contest,  30-0.  Revenge  was 
sweet  when  they  won  the  return  game 
with  Georgetown,  in  Washington,  58-0  ; 
while  the  defeat  of  the  Naval  Academy 
in  thirty  minute  halves,  12-0,  so  late  in 
the  season,  was  a  success  of  which  the 
orange  and  blue  enthusiasts  were  justly 
proud.  The  claims  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  to  superiority  were 
disposed  of  in  forty- five  minutes,  22-0  ; 
and  then  after  a  fine  struggle  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia closed  the  season  with  a  victory 
over  her  strongest  rival,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  by  a  score  of  16-0. 

It  is  right  to  mention  individually 
Ramsburgh,  whose  work  at  tackle  was 
vigorous,  accurate  and  heady.  Bowden 's 
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work  at  left  -  end  was  characteristic 
of  that  of  the  previous  fall ;  and  Price, 
his  companion  at  right,  fully  equaled, 
if,  indeed,  he  did  not  surpass  him.  Pen- 
ton  (captain),  the  giant  guard,  was  re- 
markably fast  for  one  so  large,  seemed 
absolutely  tireless  and  played  his  posi- 
tion with  great  skill.  In  individual 
merit,  however,  Harper,  quarter-back, 
easily  stands  pre-eminent.  His  passing 
was  faultless,  his  running,  dodging  and 
tackling  were  admirable,  and  he  directed 
the  play  of  the  eleven  with  rare  good 
judgment.  Pope,  at  full,  also  proved 
an  unusually  strong  man. 


games,  and  in  1890  stopped  the  growing 
prominence  of  athletics  at  Chapel  Hill 
by  summarily  prohibiting  all  Intercolle- 
giate contests.  The  lack  of  wisdom  in 
this  order  became  apparent  almost  with 
its  enactment  and  it  was  soon  rescinded. 
For  this  reason  the  history  of  the  game 
may  be  said  to  date  from  1891,  when 
Hoke  was  made  captain,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Graves  began  the  training 
of  the  applicants.  This  eleven  played 
two  games,  losing  to  Trinity,  6-4  ;  and 
scoring  6  points  to  Wake  Forest's  4, 
though  North  Carolina  forfeited  before 
the  time  of  the  contest  expired.    Among 


TEAM   OF  'g3,  UNIVERSITY   OF   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

1.  Little.     2.  Tull.     3.  Kirkpatriek.     4.  Murphy,  Capt.     5.  Sharpe.     6.  Price.     7.  Guion.     8.  Graham,     g.  Webb. 
10.  Whedbee.     u.  Barnard.     12.  Snipes.     13.  Rankin.     14.  Kenaw.     15.  Baskerville.    16.  Merritt.    17.  Pugh. 


Football  was  introduced  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1889,  when 
Hector  Cowan,  famous  among  Prince- 
ton players,  spent  two  weeks  at  Chapel 
Hill  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the 
game.  Two  years  later,  "  Billy  "  Graves 
came  down  from  Yale  for  three  weeks, 
and  his  coaching  developed  the  best 
men  of  the  strong  eleven  of  1892.  Not- 
withstanding these  fine  advantages  in 
training,  the  progress  of  the  sport  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  authorities  of  the 
university    objected    to    Intercollegiate 


the  members  of  the  team  were  Fergu- 
son, end  ;  Little,  tackle  ;  Whedbee, 
back  ;  Thompson,  guard,  and  Ashe,  a 
superior  end. 

The  fall  of  1892  found  the  athletic 
spirit  of  the  college  fully  recovered 
from  the  blow  received  in  1890.  The 
growing  interest  manifested  in  football 
throughout  the  country,  together  with 
the  prominence  given  it  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  at  Trinity,  North 
Carolina's  chief  rivals,  caused  the  game 
to  fairly  "  boom."  Applicants  were  eager 
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for  places.  Hoke  was  again  made  cap- 
tain and  began  and  continued  his  work 
with  enthusiasm.  The  importance  of 
team  play  was  appreciated  and  the 
North  Carolinians  trained  with  sus- 
tained care  and  vigor,  and  were  re- 
warded by  closing  the  season  in  a  blaze 
of  gridiron  glory.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  enrollment  in  1892  did  not 
reach  three  hundred,  and  out  of  that 
number  only  nineteen  applied  for  the 
team,  yet  the  eleven  developed  gave  the 
finest  exhibition  of  play  that  had  been 
seen  in  the  South  since  the  introduction 
of  the  sport.  They  closed  the  season 
with  five  victories  and  one  defeat,  win- 
ning from  Vanderbilt,  24-0  ;  from  Rich- 
mond College,  40-0  ;  from  Trinity,  24-0  ; 
and  from  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  64-0.  In  the  mean- 
time they  met  Virginia  twice,  losing  the 
first,  18-30,  but  taking  the  second  easily, 
26-0.  Although  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  whereby  the  last  game  was 
not  to  affect  the  title  of  Virginia  to  the 
championship,  North  Carolina's  superb 
work  in  that  struggle  formed  a  basis  for 
the  belief  that  their  team  was  really  the 
best  in  the  South  that  season.  Team  play 
was  their  chief  strength. 

Michael  Hoke,  the  captain,  was  a  half- 
back who,  for  sustained  brilliancy  of 
work,  had  no  equal  in  the  South.  He 
weighed  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
old,  but  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
captaincy  finely  and  played  with  a  dash 
and  skill  that  would  have  attracted  at- 
tention anywhere.  J.  C.  Biggs,  at  right- 
end,  was  not  surpassed '  for  vigor  and 
steadiness.  Devin,  Hoke's  companion 
behind  the  line,  was  in  the  first  class  of 
backs,  being  heavy,  quick  and  sure. 
Murphy,  at  center,  developed  finely  by 
the  close  of  the  fall,  taking  an  active 
part  in  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
the  plays;  and  Gibbs,  at  left-end,  tackled 
and  broke  interference  admirably. 

In  1893  Hoke,  Gibbs,  Biggs,  Devin  and 
Shaw,  full-back,  did  not  return  to  col- 
lege. Nevertheless,  the  prospects  for 
success  were  very  flattering.  Barnard, 
quarter  of  the  previous  year,  was  wisely 
chosen  captain,  and  among  the  new  men 
were  several  who  gave  promise  of  filling 
the  vacant  places.  The  management 
made  the  mistake,  however,  of  neglect- 
ing gymnasium  preliminary  work  and 
of  failing  to  secure  a  coach  at  the  out- 
set.    As  a  sequence,  in  spite  of  the  care 


and  labor  of  Captain  Barnard,  the  train- 
ing was  disastrous  to  some,  irregular  as 
to  many,  and  by  no  means  resulted  in 
the  greatest  benefits.  The  first  game  of 
1893  was  against  Washington  and  Lee,  at 
Lexington,  which  North  Carolina  easily 
won,  44-0,  the  work  of  the  former  being 
very  defective.  Two  days  later  the 
team  played  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute and  sorely  disappointed  the  North 
State's  supporters  by  losing  this  contest 
10-4.  Team  play  was  woefully  wanting, 
and  the  men  seemed  wholly  unable  to 
meet  their  strong  opponents  with  any 
concerted  or  vigorous  play.  Snipes,  the 
strong  left-guard,  did  not  appear  in  this 
game.  One  week  later  North  Carolina's 
admirers  suffered  again  when  Trinity 
defeated  the  men  from  Chapel  Hill  6-4. 
This  game  was  marked  by  poor  defen- 
sive work  against  Trinity's  weak  attacks. 
The  next  two  games,played  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  Wake  Forest, 
resulting  in  empty  victories  for  North 
Carolina,  60-0  and  30-0,  respectively. 
The  following  game  was  played  on  Man- 
hattan Field,  New  York  City,  against 
Lehigh  on  November  25th,  resulting  in 
a  victory  for  the  latter,  34-0.  This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  a  Southern  eleven 
in  New  York,  and,  though  defeat  was 
anticipated,  the  event  gave  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  college  sports  in  the 
South  and  spoke  volumes  for  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  athletic  manage- 
ment at  Chapel  Hill.  The  team  closed 
what  was  an  unsatisfactory  season  in 
Richmond  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when 
Virginia  defeated  it  by  a  score  of  16-0, 
Until  1893  Vanderbilt  had  made  little 
progress  in  football.  The  Nashville 
men  first  lined  up  against  a  college 
in  1890,  when  they  defeated  the  eleven 
of  the  University  of  Nashville,  40-0,  in 
a  poorty  played  game  on  Thanksgiving. 
Mitchell,  H.  E.  Bemis,  Baskerville,  later 
of  North  Carolina,  and  E.  H.Jones,  cap- 
tain in  '90,  '91  and  '92,  were  among  the 
players  that  year  who  first  represented 
Vanderbilt  on  the  gridiron.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1891,  the  team  defeated 
the  University  of  the  South,  26-4  and 
22-0,  and  broke  even  with  Washington, 
University,  of  Missouri,  losing  the  first 
26-6,  and  winning  the  second  4-0,  in  a 
close  contest.  In  1892  the  eleven  re- 
sumed the  indifferent  training  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  student  body  mani- 
fested little  interest  in  the  game  and 
the  eighteen  applicants  trained  pretty 
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much  as  the  desire  asserted  itself.  But 
two  hours  daily  of  ill-directed  work 
were  given  to  the  development  of  the 
team.  Games  were  taken  from  the 
University  of  Nashville,  40-4  ;  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  22-4  and  10-0,  and 
Georgia  Polytechnic  ;  while  the  eleven 
lost  to  North  Carolina,  0-24  ;  Washing- 
ton University,  4-14,  and  the  University 
of  the  South,  4-22  and  14-28.  Allen, 
full-back  ;  Kittrell,  left-tackle,  and 
Captain  Jones,  half-back,  played  their 
positions  well. 

The  fall  of  1893  opened  with  strong 
evidence  of  a  new  and  vigorous  athletic 
spirit  present  at  Vanderbilt.  The  pros- 
pect for  an  excellent  team  soon  became 
apparent.  William  J.  Keller,  who  play- 
ed on  A.  A.  Stagg's  Springfield  eleven, 
which  chagrined  Harvard  and  Yale  by 
scoring,  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment and  was  at  once  made  captain. 
Under  his  coaching  the  applicants  de- 
veloped into  good  individual  players, 
and  their  team  work  closely  rivaled 
that  of  the  strongest  Southern   elevens. 

The  games  resulted  as  follows : 
Memphis  Athletic  Club,  68-0  ;  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  10-8  ;  Alabama  Poly- 
technic, 10-30  ;  University  of  Georgia, 
35-0;  Louisville  Athletic  Club,  36-12  ; 
University  of  the  South,  10-0  ;  Central 
University,  champions  of  Kentucky, 
12-0.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Van- 
derbilt won  six  of  her  seven  contests. 
The  close  of  1893  found  football  firmly 
established ;  and  the  present  indica- 
tion is  that  Vanderbilt  will  quickly 
assume  the  position  she  should  occupy. 
Captain  Keller,  end;  Connell,  full-back  ; 
Hanner,  right-end  ;  Dortch,  right-half, 
and  Malone,  quarter-back,  were  the 
strongest  players  in  1893. 

At  the  University  of  the  South  football 
was  introduced  in  1891,  and  has  con- 
stantly received  the  hearty  encourage- 
ment of  the  authorities.  The  first  game 
was  played  against  Vanderbilt  in 
November,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the 
latter,  22-0.  At  this  time  only  two 
men  in  college  had  seen  a  contest.  In 
1892,  under  the  coaching  of  Frederic 
G.  Swett,  an  old  Bowdoin  player,  the 
team  was  defeated  by  Virginia  alone, 
0-30.  It  easily  took  the  leadership  of 
Tennessee  by  beating  Vanderbilt,  22-4 
and  28-14,  and  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 54-0  and  10-0.  It  won  also  from 
Washington  and  Lee,  22-16,  and  tied 
with   the    Louisville    A.    C,    6-6.       In 


1893  Swett  returned  as  coach,  but 
the  men  at  Sewanee  seemed  unable 
to  improve  over  their  work  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  Severe  injuries  also  con- 
tributed to  their  ill  -  success.  In  the 
meantime  their  chief  rivals  down  at 
Nashville  had  made  great  progress,  and, 
when  the  elevens  finally  met,  Sewanee 
lost,  10-8  and  10-0.  The  team  was  also 
bested  by  the  Louisville  A.  C,  1 2-0,  and 
it  won  from  Alabama,  20-0  ;  Birming- 
ham A.  C,  32-0;  and  the  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  16-14. 

W.  D.  Cleveland,  who  played  with 
the  University  of  the  South,  in  1892, 
was  the  swiftest  half-back  in  the  South 
that  season,  except  possibly  Daniels,  of 
Trinity.  He  weighed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  and  often  repeated  ten 
and  two-fifths  seconds  for  the  short 
dash.  Alexander  Shepherd,  who  cap- 
tained the  elevens  and  played  full-back 
in  1892  and  1893,  was  a  good  line  hitter. 
His  kicking  was  not  strong,  but  his  vio- 
lent and  repeated  rushes  brought  many 
gains.  Hawkins,  left -guard;  Soaper, 
end,  '93  ;  Wilder,  center,  and  Kirby 
Smith,  left-tackle,  were  the  other  lead- 
ing players. 

Among  the  smaller  colleges,  Trinity, 
of  North  Carolina,  has  done  especially 
well.  Though  some  attempt  at  play 
was  made  as  early  as  1887,  it  formally 
adopted  the  game  in  1889,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  demanded  a  championship 
contest  with  Virginia.  The  game  was 
played  in  Richmond,  and  the  greater 
experience  of  the  latter  proved  too 
much  for  the  North  Carolinians,  who 
lost,  10-4.  In  the  summer  of  1891  Cap- 
tain Daniels  went  North  to  study  the 
game.  When  he  returned  in  the  fall, 
he  developed  an  eleven  much  superior 
to  their  previous  conquerors  and  de- 
feated them,  22-0,  for  the  Southern 
leadership.  Since  that  season  Trinity 
has  experienced  the  varied  success  that 
is  characteristic  of  all  small  colleges, 
where  the  attendance  is  never  large 
and  only  occasionally  is  there  sufficient 
good  material  to  compose  a  strong 
eleven.  T.  C.  Daniels  had  not  a  supe- 
rior as  a  half-back. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  has 
made  a  very  creditable  record,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  conflicting  work  in 
the  matter  of  drills  and  other  military 
requirements.  Captian  Carter's  team  in 
1892  closed  the  season  with  three  victor- 
ies and  no  defeat,  scoring  128  points  to 
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18  for  opponents.  The  men  did  credit- 
able work  in  1893  in  the  game  which 
they  won  from  North  Carolina.  The 
teams  are  not  permitted  to  leave  Lexing- 
ton, which  militates  against  them. 

The  game  as  played  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  is  the  most  primitive  in  the 
South.  The  development  of  athletics 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  was 
seriously  retarded  by  the  authorities, 
until  the  spring  of  1893,  when  all  grave 
obstacles 'were  removed.  The  Alabama 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
has  maintained  a  team  for  three  years 
and  has  evinced  admirable  spirit. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky  pre- 
sented a  strong  eleven  in  1893,  which 
succeeded  in  taking  the  championship 
of  the  State.  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  turned  its  attention  to  foot- 
ball within  the  past  two  years,  and  has 
manifested  great  enthusiasm.  Texas 
University  and  the  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity, at  Georgetown,  Texas,  are  the 
latest  acquisitions  to  Southern  football 
colleges.  In  the  far  South,  Tulane  and 
the  University  of  Mississippi  are  play- 
ing the  game,  and  the  rivalry  between 
them  has  developed 
considerable  skill. 

The     preparatory 
schools  and  acade- 


mies are  fast  being  wedded  to  the 
sport.  Many  of  them  have  clever  young 
players.  From  these  the  larger  colleges 
will  draw  their  best  men.  Especially  in 
this  connection  should  be  mentioned 
the  Episcopal  High  School  at  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  that  has  constantly 
manifested  a  progressive  athletic  spirit 
and  has  produced  such  men  as  the 
Greenways,  Thomas,  Catchings  and 
other  star  Virginia  player.?.  St.  Albans 
School  at  Radford,  Virginia,  was  only 
established  in  1892,  yet  it  has  already 
completely  outstripped  its  smaller  rivals 
and  easily  stands  the  equal  of  the  High 
School  and  many  of  the  minor  colleges. 
Shaw,  of  Yale,  was  with  the  school  in 
1892,  and  the  season  of  1893  was  passed 
through  without  a  defeat  under  the 
leadership  of  Symmes,  Princeton's  old 
center,  and  Biggs,  the  strong  end  of 
North  Carolina  in  1892. 

The  athletic  clubs  in  Baltimore,  Lou- 
isville, Nashville,  Atlanta,  Birmingham 
and  New  Orleans  have  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  many  old  college  players  have 
donned  their  well-worn  jackets.  The 
sport  is  no  longer  confined  to  college 
men  and  towns, 
but  nearly  every 
city  now  has  its 
eleven. 


VANDERBILT    UNIVERSITY    FOOTBALL    TEAM,  i8q3. 
1.  Buckner.   2.  Fitzgerald.    3.  Morris.   4.  Dortch.    5.  Hughes.  6.  Taylor.  7.  Connell.  8.  Hanner.  9.  Keller  (Capt.). 
10.  Burch.   11.  Bland  (Mgr.).    12.  Malone.    13.  Hildebrand.    14.  Good'son.    15.  Kittrell.   16.  Baskerville.    17.  Elliott. 

Note. — See  continuation  in  Record  Department. 
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©ID  TKRinter  glides  and  grips  tbe  stlv'r.p.  flood. 

3Beneatb  bis  numbing  grasp  its  action  stags 
Hno  stagnant  stands  all  nature's  circling  blood. 

Gben  00  1T  reign! 


Uben  call  1T  tortb  ms  subjects,  mgrtadstold, 
IClbo  long  bare  cast  tb'  inquiring  ege  for  me, 
Strafgbtwap.  1T  bf£)  grim  winter's  terrors,  bold! 
Snd  fill  tbe  world  witb  carnivals  of  glee. 

1ba!  iba!  rigbt  merrp.  is  mp.  pearlp.  reign, 

Bnb  ever  welcome  is  mp  bujom  dap, 

Ube  glow  of  bealtb  to  faded  cbeefcs  again 
IRfgbt  soon  11  bring,  and  all  tbe  world  make  gag. 
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1T  blow  ms  blast !  ano  swift  tb'  opposing  clans 
TKIlbo3e  DougbtE  contests  centre  rouno  "tbe  pucfe," 

(3atber  from  farthest  corners  of  tbe  lanos, 
1Fn  fiercest  struggles  of  sustain=eD  pluck. 


©r  gentle  oames,  anD  knigbts  in  serrieo  ranks, 

Gbreao  tbe  nice  measures  of  tbe  leg  ma3e. 

TKHbilst  miost  tbe  waltsers  Gupto  plags  bis  pranks, 
Bno  few  escape  tbe  aroor  of  bis  cbase. 


3For  wbat  gives  music  like  m£  glassy  plane, 
Cr^stallg  clear,  an£>  wino  swept  bg  tbe  bree3e, 

Gbe  poetry  of  motion  mine  attain; 

Idbo  can  compare  witb  m£  fair  Gorgpbees? 
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©r  swiftly  fortb  to  XingaE  mere  3-  bie, 
Bno  worlos  in  ic£  tournegs  tbere  arras. 

fierce  is  tbe  fra£,  3*P !  3ip!   tbe   wing'o  feet  fig, 

1Tn  eager  battle  tor  tbe  victor's  ba£. 

IXflbo  tben  can  boast  of  merrs  oa^s  like  mine, 

©r  wbo  can  bolo  so  wioe  a  spbere  in  tbrall  1 

11  warm  tbe  bearts  of  millions  witb  m$  wine, 

2lnD  winter's  monarch  1f  am  crowneo  b£  all.   — e.  *!Su*we*. 
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OME  years  ago  we  de- 
cided to  do  some  win- 
ter duck-shooting  on 
%*C~  the  lower  bay  of   an 

island   not   far  from  New 
York,    and     engaged   a 
^  commodious  house  well 
known  to   most  yachts- 
men   who  visit  that 
neighborhood   in    the 
summer. 

As    the    bay    froze 
over  and  became  good 
for  ice-yachting,  some 
bright    member    pro- 
posed that  we  should 
invite  our  friends  down     for    the   day 
before  Christmas,  give  them  some  good 
ice-yachting  in  the  afternoon  and  a  dance 
on  Christmas  Eve.     The  idea  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm,  and   invitations  were 
sent  and  accepted. 

The  twenty-fourth  dawned  a  perfect 
winter  day,  such  as  only  our  country 
appears  to  be  blessed  with.  By  the 
time  our  guests  put  in  an  appearance 
some  of  the  more  energetic  men  had 
been  around  the  bay,  and  had  drummed 
up  eight  or  ten  ice-yachts,  of  dif- 
ferent  classes,   and   several   races   had 


been  arranged.  A  unanimous  decision 
was  that  every  boat,  to  be  eligible,  must 
carry  at  least  one  lady  on  board.  One 
of  the  guests,  a  bright  girl,  a  stranger, 
had  been  brought  down  and  introduced 
by  one  of  my  own  friends,  and  to  her  I 
had  to  devote  myself  a  little  more  than 
I  should  under  other  circumstances,  for 
my  hands  were  full  with  official  details. 
The  bay  is  about  three  miles  wide 
and  twenty  long,  running  out  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  an  elegant 
stretch  of  water.  The  young  lady 
spoken  of,  May  Gore,  of  Southern  par- 
entage, had  never  seen  an  ice-yacht  be- 
fore. She  was,  however,  passionately 
fond  of  sailing,  and  after  the  first  race, 
in  which  she  sailed,  she  was  ready  to 
sail  in  every  one  where  she  could  get  a 
seat,  and  her  boat  generally  came  in 
pretty  near  the  limit.  I  had  a  boat  en- 
tered for  the  seventh  race,  ten  miles 
down  the  bay  and  back,  and  she  begged 
hard  that  I  would  take  her  along,  al- 
though my  boat  was  small  and  not  so 
well  calculated  to  carry  passengers  as 
some  of  the  larger  ones.  My  craft  went 
like  the  wind,  thanks  perhaps  to  a  fair 
sized  topsail,  and  old-timers  were  not 
too  partial  to  sailing  in  her. 
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When  the  race  was  due  Miss  May  was 
promptly  on  board.  Indeed  she  seemed 
to  be  quite  ready  to  take  a  hand  in  sailing 
the  boat  herself  if  necessary.  That's  the 
sort  of  woman  a  man  likes,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  this  that  made  me  take  a  fancy 
to  the  little  witch.  Well,  we  ran  out  to 
the  start  with  just  a  mild  breeze,  and  I 
was  hoping  that  it  might  not  freshen 
much,  as,  although  the  boat  loved  a 
stiff  breeze,  I  did  not  care  for  it  with 
my  present  cargo  on  board.  I  brought 
the  yacht  up  to  the  line  with  a  swing, 
and  as  we  close-hauled  the  gun  boomed, 
and  off  we  went  with  a  running  start. 
In  twenty  seconds  we  were  at  least 
three  lengths  to  the  good. 

"  Do  you  think  we  can  win  ?  "  asked 
my  fair  companion. 

"  Sure,"  I  replied  ;  "  with  you  as  sec- 
ond officer.     Why  do  you  doubt  ?  " 

"  I  don't  doubt,"  she  said  ;  "  I  hope. 
You  see,  my  half -cousin  owns  that  boat, 
the  Falcon,  and  I  think  he  wants  ver)r 
badly  to  propose  to  me  to-day.  He  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  I  feel  sure, 
and  I  don't  like  him  well  enough — that 
way — to  let  him.  So  when  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  let  him  sail  me  over  to  the 
depot  to-night,  I  knew  what  he  meant, 
and  like  a  stupid  I  said,  '  Yes,  if  he 
could  win  this  race.'  Now  you  see  what 
a  peck  of  trouble  I've  brewed  for  my- 
self, and  I  must  rely  on  you  to  get  me 
out  of  it." 

Here  was  a  nice  fix  for  a  single  bach- 
elor !  as  Fritz  Emmett  used  to  say.  I 
turned  round  and  had  a  good  look  at 
the  half-cousin,  and  then  at  the  mis- 
chievous girl  who  had  made  a  confidant 
of  me.  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  her 
half-cousin,  and  said,  "  He  is  not  nice 
enough  for  you,  and  I  will  win  the  race 
for  you,  barring  accidents,  if  you  will 
give  me  three  dances  to-night." 

"  Oh,  what  a  shame  to  make  condi- 
tions when  I  am  helpless!  "  she  laughed; 
"  but  I  suppose  I  must  agree."  And  the 
race  settled  down  in  earnest. 

Away  we  went  at  a  rate  of  about 
twenty- five  miles  an  hour,  I  suppose, 
but  as  the  wind  had  chopped  round  as 
we  left  the  lee  of  the  island  astern,  we 
had  to  beat  the  whole  way  down  and 
did  not  make  much  actual  headway. 
The  other  boat  appeared  to  be  gaining, 
and  I  had  always  thought  we  could  out- 
foot  her  to  windward.  I  had  only  a 
single  man  on  board  with  me,  and  as  we 
were  about  tacking  for  the  third  time 


he  said,  "  If  we  don't  run  up  that  topsail 
they'll  catch  us." 

"  I'm  afraid  of  a  squall,  Tom,"  I  said, 
looking  up  the  wind. 

"Well,  it  does  look  that  way  ;  but  you 
must  take  your  choice,"  he  replied. 

I  knew  he  was  right,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  take  any  chances  with  my  pres- 
ent cargo.  To  my  surprise  she  saw  the 
point,  and  insisted  that  the  sail  should 
be  spread.  So  it  was  done,  and  we  tore 
along,  leaving  our  rival  as  if  she  were 
standing  still.  I  was  so  occupied  in 
watching  my  fair  comrade's  delight  that 
I  forgot  the  squall  and  I  guess  my  man 
did  the  same.  However  that  may  have 
been,  it  was  upon  us  almost  before  we 
were  aware  of  it.  Tom  sprang  to  take 
in  sail,  but  his  foot  slipped  or  he  mis- 
calculated distance,  and  over  he  went, 
and  was  left  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind. 

"  Go  right  ahead,  I'll  help  you.  Let 
me  take  the  helm,"  said  a  quiet  voice  at 
my  elbow,  and  turning  I  saw  Miss  May, 
with  her  little  white  teeth  set  and  a 
strange  glitter  in  her  eyes. 

"Look  ahead!"  said  May  in  quick, 
startled  tones;  and  there,  right  ahead, 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  before  us  a  fis- 
sure about  six  feet  wide.  The  rising 
tide  or  some  marine  disturbance  had,  as 
often  happens,  broken  the  floe,  and  the 
open  water  yawned  between  us  and  the 
turning-buoy.  I  forgot  that  May  was 
not  used  to  ice-boats,  and  simply  said, 
"  Lie  down  and  hold  fast,"  as  I  put  the 
little  boat  right  at  it.  There  was  a  jolt, 
a  jerk,  a  crash  and  a  heavy  lurch,  as  the 
yacht  flew  over  and  landed  on  the  other 
side  with  a  stagger.  May's  face  was 
white  as  a  sheet.  There  was  no  time 
for  explanations,  for  the  squall  was 
upon  us,  and  there  was  no  time  to  take 
in  the  topsail.  All  I  could  do  was  just 
ease  her  off,  and  trust  to  luck  to  carry 
it.  By  great  good  fortune,  just  as  the 
squall  reached  us  it  eased  up  a  trifle, 
the  wind  veered  a  point  or  two,  and 
we  saved  our  sail,  but  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  lead,  for  the  other  boat, 
missing  the  squall  entirely  and  fully 
manned,  had  hung  on  to  the  last  minute, 
and,  crossing  the  ditch  lower  down,  had 
crept  up  abreast  of  us. 

"  Looks  bad  for  us  winning,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  win,  I  tell  you — 
must  win  !  Risk  anything,  but  we  must 
— we  must,  must  win." 

It  was  all  very  well  to  so  will  it,  but 
I  did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  do  it,  and 
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as  we  rounded  the  buoy  we  were  a 
length  behind. 

Suddenly  I  saw  another  heavy  squall 
coming  right  abeam,  and  I  knew  there 
was  no  escaping  this  time  ;  already  our 
opponents  were  edging  off  to  meet  it, 
and  watching  me  to  see  what  I  would 
do  with  my  topsail.  I  was  about  to  take 
it  in  when  May  said,  "  Let  it  stop  till 
the  very  last  minute.  Give  me  the  stick 
and  go  forward  to  cut,  if  we  cannot 
carry  it." 

\  Sure  enough,  we  held  on,  catching 
them,  passing  them,  and  laughing  at 
them  as  we  flew  by. 

Dick  Lorraine,  her  relative,  shouted 
something  or  other,  I  knew  not  what. 
The  next  minute  the  squall  struck  us 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  and  just  as  it 
burst  I  made  a  hack  at  the  halyard, 
and  was  thrown  to  my  knees.  The  next 
minute  the  yatch  heeled  over,  and  I 
thought  all  was  at  an  end — when  rip 
went  the  topsail,  and  off  it  went  in  the 
full  tear  of  the  squall. 

"  Look  ahead,  there  !  Look  out  !  " 
came  to  my  ears  through  the  driving 
storm,  and  hanging  on  as  the  yacht  ran 
before  the  strong  wind,  which  had  sud- 
denly gone  round  a  point  or  two  in  our 
favor,  I  saw,  not  the  baby  ditch  we  had 
leaped  coming  down,  but  a  crevasse — 
it  must  have  been  nearly  twenty  feet 
wide — edging  off  as  it  ran  up  to  the  shore 
two  miles  away.  Looking  aft  I  saw  that 
my  brave  girl  companion,  bracing  her- 
self against  the  footholds,  was  holding 
straight  and  fair  for  the  crevasse,  with 
the  boat  going  like  the  wind.  "  Put 
your  tiller  down,"  I  cried,  but  she  only 
shook  her  head  and  positively  laughed. 
We  had  jumped  one  ditch  and  she  must 
have  thought  she  had  a  horse  in  hand 
and  not  a  yacht.  There  was  no  time  to 
do  anything,  only  just  enough  to  reach 
for  a  life-line  and  have  it  handy — for 
the  striking  of  the  squall,  the  blowing 
out  of  the  sail,  and  the  cry  "  Look  ahead," 
had  not  taken  twenty  seconds  in  all  to- 
gether. I  just  yelled,  "  Hold  her  true 
as  she  lands,  for  God's  sake  !  "  and  we 


rose  over  that  ribbon  of  open  water  and 
loose  ice,  one  minute  showing  black  and 
broad  as  the  water  lifted,  and  the  next 
moment  narrowing  as  it  sank,  drawing 
the  floating  pieces  of  ice  back  into  the 
depths.  I  saw  it  all  in  a  glance  as  we 
hung  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  then  we 
came  down  with  a  terrific  crash,  a  jar- 
ring lurch.  May  was  nearly  thrown  out 
of  the  boat  by  the  tiller  swinging  free 
as  it  lifted  off  the  ice,  and  I  went  down 
into  the  cockpit  headforemost.  Fortu- 
nately my  arm  fell  across  the  tiller,  and 
I  had  just  sense  enough  to  swing  it 
round  as  the  sheet  ran  out  to  the  full 
length  on  the  fair  wind  for  home. 

I  never  fainted  in  my  life,  but  came 
precious  near  it  just  as  I  felt  an  arm 
go  round  me,  and  heard  a  voice  say  : 
"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  I  staggered  to  my 
feet.  There  was  that  plucky  woman, 
kneeling  at  the  tiller,  steering  for  the 
winning  boat,  saying,  "  See,  the  Falcon 
refused  our  challenge,  and  we  canter  in!" 

Oh,  yes  ;  we  cantered  in.  Her  half- 
cousin  had  some  common  sense,  and  had 
refused  the  jump,  preferring  to  lose  the 
race  rather  than  take  such  a  chance.  I 
have  often  won  dered  if  he  ever  knew 
the  true  reason   why  we  took  it. 

The  matter  created  quite  a  seven- 
days'  wonder,  and  I,  poor  I,  came  in  for 
any  amount  of  abuse  for  taking  such 
risks  with  a  lady  on  board.  What  was 
worse  still,  May  joined  forces  with  the 
enemy  and  said  that  she  was  never  so 
frightened  in  her  life.  This  piece  of 
impudence  was  entirely  due  to  a  little 
conversation  that  we  had  running  for 
home,  very  agreeably  continued  during 
the  promised  dances  we  had  together  in 
the  evening,  and  coming  to  fruition  on 
the  night  following  Christmas.  Three 
days  from   start  to  finish. 

We  were  married  May-day,  the  name- 
month  of  my  wife.  And  that  is  how  I  won 
my  Christmas  bride, — one  who  to-day  is 
just  as  ready  to  sail  a  race,  cast  a  fly,  or 
start  on  a  walking  tour  through  the 
mountains  as  ever  she  was  in  the  days 
of  our  brief  but  happy  courtship. 
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BAS'     THERESE 


BY  JEAN  PORTER  RUDD. 


HERR  WALTER  came  swinging 
tip  the  Schona  road  with  a  broad 
smile  on  his  ruddy  face.  Idle 
children  trooped  noisily  at  his 
heels  and  hooted  at  him,  because  his 
costume  differed  from  that  of  the  vil- 
lage fathers.  He  carried  an  Alpenstock 
that  was  hacked  half  its  length  with 
notches,  the  record  of  many  a  daring 
climb   over  snow-banked  glaciers   and 


ice-green  crevasses.  A  well-worn 
"Rucksack,"  such  as  hunters  use,  was 
strapped  to  his  back.  His  coat  was  of 
hunters'  gray,  with  lapels  and  cordings 
of  green  ;  his  breeches  of  chamois  skin, 
cut  short  to  the  knee,  between  which 
and  his  knitted  leggins  bulged  out 
loose  puffs  of  white  linen.  It  was  at 
these  puffs  that  the  children  scoffed. 
Herr  Walter  turned  on  them,  shook  his 


Bas1  is  a  contraction  of  Basel  (cousin),  a  title  applied  very  generally  in  the  Tyrol  to  unmarried  women. 
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Alpenstock  threateningly,  and  then 
laughed  to  see  them  scatter  in  shrieking 
dismay. 

He  tramped  on  up  the  hill,  across  the 
wooden  bridge  that  spans  the  Passeyr, 
and  straight  toward  the  doors  of  the  inn, 
which  were  standing  wide  open. 
Within  were  the  deep  wine  vaults  and 
cool  bricked  cellars  ;  above  projected 
the  bay  window  of  the  "Stube,"  while  a 
cheery  little  beer  garden,  vine-embow- 
ered, stretched  out  along  a  terrace  at 
one  side  and  was  reached  from  the  road 
by  a  long  flight  of  outside  steps. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  stood  Bas' 
Therese,  a  sturdy  figure  in  gown  of 
homespun,  apron  of  blue  jean  and  a 
gay  kerchief,  folded  shawl- wise,  over  her 
head.  The  hair  was  growing  gray,  fine 
lines  had  furrowed  themselves  into  the 
forehead,  but  the  eyes  were  blue  as  a 
girl's,  and  their  quick  glance,  though 
shrewd,  was  kindly.  One  hand  gripped 
the  stair-rail — there  was  a  peculiar  sin- 
ewy force  in  the  grip — the  other  was 
lifted  to  shield  her  eyes  from  the  sun- 
glare.  On  the  hill-slopes  the  cattle 
were  grazing,  and  the  tinkle,  tinkle 
of  their  bells  came  softly  over  the 
meadows.  In  the  nearer  fields  the 
early  grain  was  springing.  Newly- 
washed  milk-pans  were  reflecting  the 
sunshine  from  the  ledge  by  the  fount- 
ain. Hers  was  a  keen  glance  that 
missed  nothing  :  neither  the  lad  Petrus, 
who  was  skulking  behind  the  barn  to 
shirk  his  afternoon  work,  nor  the  lithe, 
alert  figure  swinging  up  the  road. 

"  A  stranger,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  And  from  Steiermarkt ;  one  tells  it 
from  his  knee-puffs.  Ah,  me  !  is  it  not 
I  who  should  know  a  Steier  man  !  " 

"  Good  day  to  thee,  Frau  Wirthin," 
called  up  Herr  Walter  from  the  foot  of 
the  stair.  Then,  as  he  bounded  up  two 
steps  at  a  time  and  paused  just  below 
her,  he  said  again,  "  Good  day,  Frau 
Wirthin." 

"  Na-a,  not  the  Frau  Wirthin,  only 
sister  to  the  Wirth.  Bas'  Therese  I  am. 
All  Passeyrthal  knows  me  as  Bas'  The- 
rese." 

She  made  way  for  him  to  pass  into 
the  garden,  and  asked  :  "  What  will  you 
eat,  Herr  Stranger  ?  You've  come  a 
long  road  to-day,  not  ? " 

"  J  a  wohl.  Over  the  hills  from  Steier- 
markt ;  but  it's  nothing  to  me.  Look." 
He  pointed  with  boyish  pride  to  the 
notches  on  his  Alpenstock. 


"  Wohl,  wohl,"  she  assented,  "  one 
kens  always  a  bold  mountaineer." 

Herr  Walter  stood  the  Alpenstock  in 
the  angle  of  the  house  wall,  slipped  the 
Rucksack  from  his  shoulders,  and  throw- 
ing himself  down  on  the  nearest  bench, 
leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table,  stretched 
his  long  legs  under  it,  and  yawned. 

"  What  gives  then  in  the  larder  to- 
day? Something  ready  cooked,  per- 
haps, for  I  have  a  hunger  that  waits  not 
willingly." 

"  I'll  send  the  Madl,"  answered  Bas' 
Therese,  as  she  disappeared  through 
a  wide  doorway  into  the  great  farm 
kitchen. 

The  charming  expanse  of  fertile  val- 
ley threaded  by  the  Passeyr  and  hem- 
med in  by  towering  Alps,  seemed  to  ab- 
sorb Flerr  Walter,  but  there  was  a 
pleased,  expectant  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  irrepressible  smile  spread  itself  all 
over  his  face.  The  Wirth's  daughter 
came  with  an  armful  of  plates  and 
glasses  to  wait  upon  him. 

"  Ach — Du  ? "  she  cried. 

"  Art  glad  to  see  me,  Nannele  ?  Did 
I  not  say  I  would  follow  thee  one  day  ? " 

Nannele  laughed  softly. 

"  I  had  thought  thou  would'st  forget. 
'Tis  so  many  months  ago." 

"  A  half  year,  well  nigh,"  he  answered. 
"  Dost  remember  our  dance  together 
that  night  in  the  Stern- Wirth's  Stube  ? 
Thou  wert  never  so  far  from  home  be- 
fore, na?" 

"  Never.  The  father  goes  abroad  but 
rarely.  Even  then  he  went  not  willingly, 
but  Bas'  Therese  would  have  it  that  he 
should  take  me  once  among  my  mother's 
people.  My  mother  has  been  dead 
these  many  years,  but  she  was  kins- 
woman to  the  Stern-Wirth  of  Steier- 
markt.    So  it  was." 

"  And  a  rare  evening  for  me  when  I 
saw  thee  first,  Nannele.  Why  then  have 
I  come,  Madl?  Ach,  I'll  tell  thee  to- 
night when  the  stars  are  shining,  and 
perhaps  thou  wilt  have  something  to 
answer  to  me,  Nannele  ? " 

She  stood  crimping  the  hem  of  her 
apron  between  her  fingers,  as  she  said 
shyly  : 

"I — I  don't  know." 

"  When  may  I  speak  with  thy  father, 
the  Wirth  ? " 

"  My  father  always  sits  in  the  Stube 
alcove  after  nightfall,"  she  answered. 
"  But  to-night  is  a  f esta.  There  are 
people  coming  to  dance." 
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"Hei,  that  is  good  news,"  he  cried 
gayly.  "We'll  have  our  courting-dance 
all  over  again,  Madl,  eh  ?  " 

But  the  girl  drew  back  ;  she  let  her 
apron  fall  ;  her  shyness  was  gone. 
"  There  are  many  lads,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
I  have  promised  them  all." 

He  was  filling  his  long-stemmed  pipe, 
pressing  the  tobacco  hard  into  the  bowl 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  he  did  not 
speak.  Nannele  drew  a  match  across 
the  edge  of  the  table,  touched  it  to  the 
tobacco,then  flicked  it  lightly  into  the  air. 

"  There  are  many  lads,"  she  said 
again.  "And  they  give  me  no  peace 
till  I  promise  them." 

H  err  Walter  scowled.    He  brought 
his   teeth   together   over   the    pipe- 
stem,  and  blew  out  clouds 
of  smoke. 

"  Thou  had'st  no  right," 
he  said,  gruffly. 

"  No  right  ? "  cried 
Nannele  with  a  pro- 
voking    laugh.       "  I 
have  the  right  to  give 
my    dances    to 
whom    I    will, 
nicht      zuahr, 
liebcr  Herr  /" 

"Ja  wo  hi, 
and  thy  hand 
too,  perhaps  ?" 

"My  hand, 
quite  certain- 
ly," she  an- 
swered, with  a 
cool  little  stare. 
"  Unless,"  she 
added,  slowly, 
"  unless  Bas' 
Therese  takes 
my  right  from 
me.  She  will, 
if  I  do  not  stand 
upagainsther." 

"  Bas'     The- 
rese,"    cried 
Herr  Walter.      "  And  for  whom  ?     Are 
thy  suitors  so  many  then — and  so  eager  ?" 

"For  Petrus,  her  son,"  said  Nannele  ; 
then  with  a  glance  at  his  face  :  "  Petrus 
swears  he  loves  me  well." 

"  Gut.    And  thou  ? "  said  Herr  Walter. 

"  I  have  known  him  all  my  life.  As 
babes  we  slept  in  one  cradle.  We  have 
played  together  and  dipped  our  por- 
ridge from  the  same  bowl.  He  swears 
he  loves  me,  and  that  no  other  Madl 
shall  be  his  wife." 


"  And  thou  ? "  persisted  Herr  Walter. 
His  tone  was  so  calm  that  she  thought 
he  did  not  care.  She  cast  down  her 
eyes  and  the  warm  blood  bathed  her 
cheeks.  Herr  Walter  looked  at  her  for 
an  instant  sternly.  Then  laying  down 
his  pipe  he  picked  up  his  Rucksack  and 
began  to  fasten  it  by  the  straps  over 
his  shoulders. 

"  I'll   go,"   he   said,   abruptly.     "  I've 
come   on   a   fool's   tramp.     What's   my 

reckoning  ?" 

He  reached 
out  his  hand 
for  his  Alpen- 

)sto  ck  and 
stamped  the 
ground  leis- 
urely with 
each  foot  in 
turn  until  the 
linen  puffs 
fell  into  place 
about  his 
knees. 

"  I  was  go- 
ing to  say," 
began  Nan- 
nele, edging 
between  him 
and  the  stair- 
way. "  About 
Petrus.  I — I 
— hate  him." 

Herr  Wal- 
ter uttered  a 
long,  low 
whistle,  look- 
ed at  Nannele 
as  though  he 
had  never 
seen  her  be- 
fore, pushed 
th  e  empty 
wine  measure 
toward  her 
and  said,  calm- 
ly: "Draw  me 

another  Viertele,  Kellnerin." 

Nannele  was  bewildered  and  vexed, 

but  she  caught  up  the  carafe  and  whisked 

past  him  into  the  kitchen. 

Then  Herr  Walter's  face  broke  into 

smiles. 

"  I'll  wait  over  the  dance,"  he  said  to 

himself. 

Down  in  the  dark  underground  vault, 

when   the   girl   knelt   before   the  wine 

cask  and  held  the  carafe  under  the  tap, 

Bas'  Therese  spoke : 


-'•--v 
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"  Nannele,  thou  makest  too  free  with 
the  stranger  lad.     What  is  he  to  thee  ?  " 

"  He  is  no  stranger,"  answered  the 
girl,  as  she  replaced  the  plug  and  rose 
from  her  knees. 

"  No  stranger  ! "  cried  Bas'  Therese. 
"Where  has  thou  seen  him  then?" 

"  At  the  inn  of  the  Stern-Wirth  in 
Steiermarkt,  where  thou  thyself  would'st 
have  it  that  my  father  should  take  me, 
.Bas'  Therese."  There  was  a  defiant 
ring  in  Nannele's  voice. 

Bas'  Therese  worked  her  sinewy  hands 
together  as  she  always  did  when  ex- 
cited. "Ach,"  she  cried,  "no  good  ever 
comes  of  gadding.  But  why  is  he  here, 
Madl  ?     Thou  art  bespoke." 

Nannele  tossed  her  head.  There  were 
no  fine  furrows  of  care  in  her  young 
face,  all  aglow  with  Alpine  freshness. 

"  Bespoke  I  may  be,  but  not  by  my 
own  will.  No  promise  have  I  yet  given 
to  any  man." 

"  Thou  knowest,"  pleaded  Bas'  The- 
rese, "  'tis  but  the  one  chance  for  Petrus. 
He  is  a  lazy  Lump,  idling  there  behind 
the  barn.  Thy  father  has  but  little  pa- 
tience more  with  him  ;  neither  have  I." 

"And  because  he  is  a  ne'er-do-well, 
is  that  a  reason  that  I  spoil  my  life  ? " 
cried  the  girl,  hotly.  "  Thou  should'st 
have  trained  him  better.  Let  me  pass, 
Bas'  Therese.  The  stranger  waits  for 
his  wine." 

"  'Tis  I  who  will  carry  him  the  Vier- 
tele,"  exclaimed  Bas'  Therese,  snatching 
the  carafe  from  the  girl's  hand.  "  Go 
thou  to  the  fountain  with  thy  water 
jugs.  Then  to  the  Stube,  it  must  be 
swept  ere  to-night's  festa.  Then  to  the 
kitchen  to  help  among  the  maids.  The 
sun  lowers  and  there  is  still  much  to 
do.  Go  !  "  No  one  ever  defied  the  will 
of  Bas'  Therese  except  Nannele  herself. 
Just  now  it  did  not  seem  to  her  worth 
while,  so  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  went. 

11. 

Bas'  Therese  had  been  mistress  of  the 
inn  this  score  of  years.  Through  all  the 
varying  seasons  her  hand  was  to  the 
fore  in  house  and  field  and  farm  ;  among 
the  sowers  and  reapers,  in  the  hayfield, 
the  cattle  stalls,  the  mill;  spinning, 
weaving,  brewing,  and  between  whiles 
stepping  about  after  the  kitchen  maids, 
who  never  dared  loiter  under  the  sharp 
eyes  of  the  Wirth's  sister. 

What  the  hub  is  to  the  wheel  was 
Bas'  Therese  to  her  brother,  the  Wirth. 


He  did  the  revolving — all  of  it — while 
she  held  the  spokes  in  a  riveted  grip. 
And  for  years  she  had  cherished  but 
one  ambition  ;  sleeping  and  waking  she 
had  dreamed  the  dream  that  strength- 
ened her  tireless  hands. 

Now  she  muttered  to  herself  :  "  If  she 
wed  with  another,  then  my  lad  will  be 
sent  adrift." 

Herr  Walter  was  smoking  placidly 
and  waiting  for  his  wine.  He  heard  a 
step,  and  thinking  it  was  Nannele  he 
did  not  turn  ;  no — he  would  let  the 
saucy  maid  speak  first.  But  when  no 
word  came  he  slowly  raised  his  head 
and  met  the  eyes  of  Bas'  Therese -fixed 
upon  him  intently. 

"Ach  so,  Bas'  Therese,"  he  said, 
pleasantly.  "  Thou  would'st  study  me 
then,  it  seems." 

"  You  are  come  for  our  Nannele  ?  " 
she  demanded,  bluntly. 

"  Ja  wohl,  that  I  have."  As  he  spoke 
he  thrust  his  square  chin  forward  in  a 
way  he  had.  "  I  am  come  for  thy  Nan- 
nele, and  I  shall  win  her  if  I  can." 

"  Then  it  is  better  that  you  go  again," 
said  Bas'  Therese. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  shall  never  win  her. 
The  Wirth's  daughter,  of  Schona,  may 
not  be  lightly  given  to  a  stranger  from 
— no  one  knows  where." 

Herr  Walter  laughed.  "  I  go  not  for 
that.  The  stranger  from  nowhere  can 
satisfy  the  Wirth  on  that  point,  never 
fear." 

"  Am  I  then  nobody  ? "  cried  Bas' 
Therese.  "  I  who  tended  her  on  my 
knees  and  rocked  her  to  sleep  in  the 
same  cradle  with  my  son.  Many  an 
hour  have  I  rocked  the  cradle  with  one 
foot  and  trod  my  wheel  with  the  other, 
while  spinning  the  flax  for  their  bridal 
linen.  Ach  na-a,  na-a,  lieber  Herr,  our 
Nannele  is  not  for  any  stranger  lad." 

"  What  a  pretty  Madl  babe  she  must 
have  been,"  said  Herr  Walter,  with  his 
pleasant  smile. 

"  Hei,  that  she  was,"  answered  Bas' 
Therese,  smiling  too.  "  And  later  a 
wild  little  maid,  no  less.  Ach,  the  pains 
I  have  taken  with  her,  teaching  her  to 
spin  and  to  bake  and  to  cast  up  ac- 
counts.    I  may  take  pride  to  myself." 

"  Indeed,  thou  may,  and  I  thank  thee 
a  thousand  times,  Bas'  Therese.  Thou 
hast  trained   a  rare  little  wife  for  me." 

"  Na-a,  na-a,"  cried  Bas'  Therese,  hot- 
ly.    "  I'm  na  a  fool.     I've  not  toiled  and 
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gone  sleepless  all  these  long"  years  for 
naught.  The  Madl  is  bespoke.  She 
weds  with  Petrus,  my  son." 

Herr  Walter  laughed  again  ;  it  was  a 
provoking,  cool  little  laugh.  "  A  Madl's 
hand  must  go  with  her  heart,"  he  said. 

"  Heart  ?  As  though  the  girl  had  a 
heart.     She  is  hard  to  all  the  world." 

"  So-a  ?  Ah  !  then,  she  but  pleases 
me  the  better." 

A  grayness  like  the  shadow  of  a  storm- 
cloud    fell   over    Bas'    Therese.       She 


never  let  anyone  speak  aught  against 
me.  And  he  owed  me  nothing.  I  had 
had  my  portion,  and  the  lad  from 
Steiermarkt  spent  it.  I  had  no  claim 
in  the  house  that  had  been  my  father's  ; 
but  the  Wirth  took  us  both  home,  me 
and  the  child.  I've  ne'er  seen  the  lad 
since  that  day.  It  was  years  ago.  Pet- 
rus is  a  man  now."  Her  voice  broke 
and  she  coughed  to  hide  it.  Her  hands 
were  close-locked  in  each  other. 

"  The  Wirthin   had   just    died,"    she 
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leaned  with  both  hands  heavily  upon 
the  table,  for  a  moment  her  strength 
was  gone.  "  Listen,  mein  Herr,"  she 
began.  "  I  have  an  only  son.  His  father 
was  a  lad  from  Steiermarkt.  I  loved 
him  well — too  well." 

She  moved  her  left  hand  nervously, 
and  Herr  Walter  raised  his  brows. 
There  was  no  wedding  ring. 

"  He  left  me — with  the  babe.  We 
were  both  homeless,  deserted.  My 
brother  the  Wirth  took  us  home.      He 


continued,  "  leaving  the  babe,  Nannele. 
I  reared  her  with  my  own  child.  I  vowed 
that  Petrus  should  be  to  my  brother  as 
his  own  son,  and  he  should  marry  the 
Madl.  The  inn  and  the  farmlands  should 
be  for  them  both.     Why  not  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  during  which  Herr 
Walter  was  silent. 

"  It  is  arranged  between  my  brother 
and  me  ;  he  consents.  Nein,  he  also 
wills  it,  he  has  said  it  for  years.  Now 
I    cannot    see     a    stranger    lad    come 
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between. "  Then  squaring  her  shoulders 
and  folding  her  arms  over  her  breast: 
"  Nein,  and  I  will  not." 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  Thou 
hast  been  a  good  mother  to  both  the 
children,  and — and  thou  hast  had  it  hard. 
I'm  sorry  for  thee,  Bas'  Therese." 

His  words  stung  her.  She  had  bared 
her  heart  to  a  stranger,  and  she  was 
proud. 

"  I  take  no  man's  pity  for  a  gift,"  she 
said.     "  I  am  waiting  to  see  you  go." 

"  Then  thou  wilt  wait,"  he  answered, 
doggedly.  "  Only  from  the  Madl's  own 
lips  will  I  take  my  answer." 

The  veins  on  her  sinewy  hands  stood 
out  like  cords,  the  blue  eyes  widened 
and  glittered  like  steel.  "  Na-a,  na-a, 
no  stranger  lad  shall  come  between." 

"  And  the  Wirth  ?  Hast  said  he  gives 
his  daughter  willingly,  ja  ?  " 

Bas'  Therese  faltered.  "  We  have 
planned  it  together,"  she  said,  slowly. 

"  Rather  thou  hast  planned  it,  and  he 
has  not  denied  thee.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Speak 
the  truth,  Bas'  Therese." 

Her  words  seemed  wrung  from  her. 
"  Petrus — is  like — the  lad  who — was — 
his  father." 

Herr  Walter  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
brought  his  hand  down  heavily  upon 
the  table. 

"  He  is  a  Lump,  then  !  And  this  is 
thy  love — thy  mother-love — for  the 
Madl  babe  thou  hast  reared." 

Bas'  Therese  stiffened.  It  was  not 
his  anger  that  she  feared.  But  again 
that  strange  grayness  fell  upon  and 
veiled  her.  "  There  is  other  blood  in  his 
veins,"  she  said.     "  He  is  my  son,  too." 

Herr  Walter  softened.  "  Look  thee, 
Bas'  Therese,  let  us  make  it  thus.  To- 
night, when  the  festa  is  over  and  the 
dance  is  finished,  let  the  Madl  choose 
between  thy  son  and  me." 

"Nein,  nein,"  she  said,  bluntly.  "A 
Madl  never  knows  what  is  best.  She'd 
be  sure  to  choose  for  the  stranger." 

Over  Herr  Walter's  face  spread,  like 
•a  sunbeam,  his  sudden  smile. 

in. 

Up-stairs,  in  his  low,  whitewashed 
chamber,  Herr  Walter  was  smiling  to 
himself  as  he  untied  the  faded  green 
tapes  of  his  Rucksack  and  drew  from  it 
fresh  linen  knee-puffs  and  his  new  holi- 
day suit. 

He  examined  critically  the  corded 
lapels  of    his    coat,   the    chamois-horn 


buttons  and  the  green  sash  with  tas- 
seled  ends  that  was  to  hang  from  his 
belt.  As  he  dressed  he  tried  his  best 
to  get  a  view  of  his  full  figure  in  the 
tiny  shaving-glass,  moving  it  first  to  the 
window-sill  and  then  to  a  chair,  and 
taking  it  in  both  hands  finally,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  see  the  fit  of  his  coat  over 
both  shoulders  at  once.  He  set  it  on 
the  floor  and  tried  a  waltz-step  in  front 
of  it,  then  refilled  his  tobacco-pouch  and 
went  whistling  cheerily  down  stairs.  He 
reached  the  outer  door,  and  never  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  Nannele,  though  he 
peered  into  all  the  corners,  he  started 
off  for  a  stroll  through  the  village  in 
search  of  the  Wirth.  Down  the  road, 
across  the  bridge,  and  through  the 
meadows,  then  back  by  a  path  through 
the  fields,  round  by  the  Wasserleitung 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  until  he 
came  to  the  mill,  where  he  found  him 
at  last,  watching  the  splash  of  the  mill- 
stream  over  the  great  black  wheel. 

"  Griiss  Gott,  Herr  Wirth  !  "  saluted 
the  young  man,  after  the  Tyrolean 
custom. 

"  Griiss  Gott,"  responded  the  Wirth, 
adding,  "  thou'rt  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  Yet  we've  met  before.  'Twas  at  the 
Stern-Wirth's  in  Steiermarkt,  where 
I  danced  with  thy  daughter." 

"  Ja  wohl,"  chuckled  the  Wirth.  "  I 
doubt  it  not.  All  the  lads  like  to  dance 
with  my  Nannele,  she  has  hard  work 
to  choose.  And  what  then  brings  thee 
to  Schona  ? " 

"  Hm-m,  I  have  my  purpose,"  began 
Herr  Walter  ;  "  but  it  must  hang  some- 
what upon  thine,  Herr  Wirth." 

"  Eh  ?  And  how  may  that  be  ?  Hast 
brought  horses  to  sell  ? " 

For  a  moment  Herr  Walter  lost  his 
air  of  self-confidence.  It's  not  easy  to 
ask  an  unsuspecting  man  for  his 
daughter. 

"Look  thee,  Herr  Wirth,"  he  blurted. 
"  I  seek  a  wife  and  my  choice  lights  on 
thy  Nannele  ;  therefore  am  I  come  to 
Schona." 

"  Thou  hast  seen  my  Nannele,  didst 
say  ?  "  queried  the  astonished  Wirth. 

"  As  I  said,  we  danced  together  that 
night  at  the  Stern-Wirth's.  '  When  the 
right  day  comes,'  I  said  to  myself  then, 
'  I'll  win  this  Madl  for  my  wife.'  I  told 
Nannele,  too,  I  should  come  for  her  one 
day.  But  she  only  laughed.  Perhaps 
she  thought  it  was  jesting  merely.  I 
could  not  sav  more  then,  I  had  no  roof 
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of  my  own.  It  is  different  now,"  Herr 
Walter  finished  proudly.  "  I  was  heir 
to  my  mother's  brother,  and  he  died 
one  month  ago.  I  am  Hof-Bauer,  with 
a  house  and  farmlands  as  broad  as 
thine  own,  Herr  Wirth." 

"  So-a,  so-a  ? "  assented  the  little 
round  Wirth,  whose  head  did  not  reach 
above  Herr  Walter's  shoulder. 

"  I've  brought  letters  from  the  parish 
priest  and  from  the  Stern-Wirth  himself. 
They  will  speak  for  me." 

"  Ja,  ja,  wohl  !  "  said  the  little  man  as 
he  shuffled  them  over.  "  They  speak 
well  for  thee.  Hof-Bauer,  hm-m,  farm 
the  envy  of  the  country-side  ;  well-to-do, 
brave,  upright — more's  the  pity,"  he 
ended,  abruptly.  "  'Twill  be  the  harder 
to  send  thee  away." 

Herr  Walter  stared.  The  two  had 
been  walking  side  by  side,  but  now  they 
stood  still  and  faced  each  other. 

"I  like  it  not,"  said  the  Wirth,  peev- 
ishly. "  I — I'm  not  used  to  settling 
things  ;  there's  Bas'  Therese.  Why  dost 
need  to  come  after  our  Nannele  ?  Are 
there  no  comely  maids  in  Steiermarkt  ? " 

Herr  Walter  laughed.  "  J  a  wohl,  but 
not  for  me." 

"  Nannele  is  young  ;  she  is  my  only 
child.  I've  bred  her  to  be  the  comfort 
of  my  old  age.  She's  all  that  is  left  to 
me.     I  cannot  send  her  away." 

"  True,"  urged  Herr  Walter  as  they 
walked  on  again.  "  But  one  day  she 
must  wed.  All  girls  do.  Would'st  keep 
her  always  unmated  ? " 

"Na-a,  na-a,"  answered  the  Wirth. 
"  I  will  give  my  Nannele  to  the  son  of 
Bas'  Therese.  She  has  known  trouble 
enough  and  her  heart  is  set  on  this." 

Herr  Walter  drove  his  boot  heel  deep 
into  the  tender  grass. 

"  She's  a  good  woman,  Bas'  Therese, 
a  very  good  woman,"  the  little  round 
man  driveled  on.  "And  she's  doubled 
the  worth  of  the  farm.  Besides,  she's 
made  the  Schona  inn  to  be  known  far 
and  wide.  Her  lad  must  not  be  turned 
adrift.  J  a,  Herr  Stranger,  the  Madl 
must  wed  with  Petrus.  I  can  never  go 
against  Bas'  Therese." 

"  And  Petrus  ? "  asked  Herr  Walter. 
"  Is  he  a  good  lad  ?  I  had  heard  he  was 
a  Lump." 

The  round,  chubby  cheeks  drooped. 
"  Mayhap  he  will  steady  a  bit,"  came 
the  slow  reply.  "  Naught  steadies  a 
lad  like  a  wife.  J  a,  ja,  as  the  years  go 
by,  he  will  steady  himself,  of  course. " 


"  So-a,  so-a,"  muttered  Herr  Walter. 

"As  yet,"  went  on  the  Wirth,  "he 
is  too  much  like  his  father."  Then  with 
sudden  passion  :  "  Ach,  I  could  have 
killed  the  lad  who  broke  the  heart  of 
Bas'  Therese." 

"  Hei,  and  yet  thou'lt  stand  by  and 
see  the  heart  of  thine  own  Madl  broken, 
and  say  never  a  word." 

The  Wirth  stopped  short  again  in  the 
path.  "Na-a,  na-a,  that  will  I  not,"  he 
cried.  "  If  the  Madl  wed  not  willingly, 
she  shall  not  wed  at  all." 

"  Not  even  for  Bas'  Therese  ? " 

"Not  even — for — Bas'  Therese." 

"Ach,  then  there  is  hope  for  me," 
cried  Herr  Walter.  "  Tell  me,  Herr 
Wirth,  'twixt  Petrus  and  me,  will'st  al- 
low the  Madl  to  choose  ? " 

"  Nein,  that  will  I  not.  'Twould  not 
be  fair  to  Petrus.  Girls  are  always 
caught  with  a  new  face.  Nannele 
would  choose  for  thee." 

Again  over  Herr  Walter's  face  spread 
his  sunniest  smile.  "  Thou'rt  over  ten- 
der of  the  lad,"  he  said. 

"  Not  of  the  lad,  ah,  na,"  answered 
the  Wirth  ;  "  but  of  his  mother.  What, 
then,  should  I  turn  her  boy  adrift  ?  " 

"  Not  adrift,  nein.  Give  him  of  that 
Bas'  Therese  has  stored  up  for  thee ;  a 
piece  of  land  and  a  few  florins  to  start 
him  fair." 

The  Wirth's  features  lost  themselves 
in  a  slough  of  laughter.  "  Florins  to 
Petrus  !  "  he  cried.  "  Florins  to  that 
spendthrift  lad  ?  And  a  bit  of  farm- 
land ;  humph  !  Where  would  it  be  next 
year  at  harvest  time  ?  Money  and  land 
to  Petrus,  hei,  hei !  " 

"  And  yet  thou  wouldst  give  him  thy 
daughter  ? " 

The  Wirth  turned  gravely,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  stranger's  arm.  "  Bas' 
Therese  had  a  trouble  in  her  youth,  and 
it  is  not  I — not  I — who  will  bring  a  sor- 
row to  her  old  age."  And  so  saying 
the  Wirth  turned  off  toward  the  cattle 
stalls. 

It  was  dusk  and  the  twilight  shad- 
ows lay  deep  in  the  doorway,  where 
Herr  Walter  lingered  for  the  chance  of 
waylaying  Nannele  before  the  festa 
dance  should  begin.  "  It  all  hangs  on 
the  will  of  the  Madl  herself,"  he  kept 
saying. 

He  heard  her  come  clattering  down 
the  garden  steps,  and  followed  her  as 
she  crossed  the  road  to  set  her  huge 
water  jars  under  the  fountain. 
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"  Nannele,  Nannele,"  he  called,  softly. 
And  forgetting  that  she  still  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  his  mind  was  full,  he  pleaded, 
"  Nannele,  promise  that  thou'lt  choose 
for  me." 

She  started,  for  she  had  not  seen  him. 
"What  sayst  ? "  she  asked,  in  surprise. 
"  I  understand  thee  not." 

"  I've  spoken  with  the  Wirth  and  with 
Bas'  Therese,  and  they  will  wed  thee  to 
thy  cousin.  But  to-night,  after  the 
dance,  I  shall  ask  thee  of  thy  father, 
and  thou  must  choose  betwixt  me  and 
Petrus." 

"  And  why  then  must  I  choose  to- 
night ?  Or  why  must  I  choose  at  all  ? 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  my  life,  and  to  do 
with  it  what  I  will  ?  " 

There  was  silence  a  moment,  save 
for  the  sound  of  the  water  as  it  splashed 
over  the  brimming  jars  and  back  into 
the  trough. 

"  If  thou  choose  for  me,  Nannele,  thy 
father  will  not  thwart  thee.  But  thou 
must  be  firm  ;  thou  must  pit  thy  will 
against  the  will  of  Bas'  Therese." 

"  Bas'  Therese  has  known  naught  but 
sorrow,"  said  the  girl,  gently.  "  The 
lad  she  loved,  broke  her  heart  ;  the  lad 
who  is  her  son,  breaks  it  now  again." 

Herr  Walter  sighed  ;  his  wooing  was 
a  strange  one. 

"  Her  heart  will  not  break  the  less, 
when  thine  shall  be  broken,  too." 

"  Give  me  my  water  jars,"  she  cried. 
"  Ach,  why  should  there  come  lovers  ? 
I'm  still  young,  and  why  should  I 
choose  ? " 

"  Nannele,"  he  gasped.  "  Dost  forget 
thy  words  in  the  Stern-Wirth's  Stube  ? 
When  I  said  I  would  follow  one  day  to 
woo  thee,  what  said'st  thou  then  ?  " 

"I  said,  '  Come  an'  thou  wilt.'  What 
is  it  then  to  say,  '  Come  an'  thou  wilt.' 
I  might  say  it  to  many  a  lad.  Such 
words  bind  not.  Thou  art  over-master- 
ful, and  a  Madl  likes  to  be — to  be " 

The  gleam  in  Herr  Walter's  eyes 
turned  to  a  smile,  as  he  said  with 
feigned  sadness,  "  I  have  lost  thee, 
then.  I  will  leave  thee,  Nannele.  I'll 
first  ask  a  favor  of  thee  though,  since  I 
have  come  so  far.  That  thou  give  me 
one  dance  to-night  ;  only  one  !  " 

She  had  meant  to  refuse  all  other 
partners  for  him,  but  she  replied  in  a 
tone  that  was  half  reluctant  :  "  Perhaps 
— just  one — since  thou  art  come  so  far." 

"  I  ask  only  one.  Petrus  shall  have 
all  the  rest.     I  will  not  come  between 


thee  and  him."  His  voice  was  sad,  but 
his  eyes  were  dancing,  and  that  broad 
smile  of  his  spread  itself  all  across  his 
face. 

He  caught  up  the  water- jars,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  ran  with  them  swiftly 
up  the  hill  and  through  the  garden  to 
the  door  of  the  kitchen,  where  Nannele 
took  them  from  him  and  carried  them  in. 

IV. 

Bas'  Therese  came  to  her  brother,  the 
Wirth,  where  he  stood  in  the  Stube 
alcove.  "  The  stranger  from  Steier- 
markt,"  she  began,  bluntly.  "He  has 
come  for  our  Nannele." 

"  I  know.  He  spoke  to  me  down 
there  by  the  mill." 

"  And  thou  ?  What  hast  thou  said  to 
him  ? "  asked  Bas'  Therese. 

"  I  said  him,  nein.  I  could  not  go 
against  thee,  Bas'  Therese." 

Bas'  Therese  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

"  Kiiss  der  hand  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Thou  hast  ever  been  a  true  brother 
to  me." 

Later  she  waylaid  Petrus  as  he  came 
slouching  in  at  the  kitchen  door.  Al- 
ready he  was  flushed  with  wine.  "  Pe- 
trus," she  whispered,  drawing  him  out 
of  the  fire-shine  where  the  maids  were 
busy.  "  Petrus,  a  stranger  lad  has  come 
over  the  mountains  to  court  our  Nan- 
nele. Make  thyself  fine  to-night  in  thy 
new  jacket  and  hose.  I  have  laid  them 
out  for  thee,  with  ruffles  freshly  plaited. 
The  stranger  is  a  pretty  lad.  And 
Petrus,  for  once,  let  the  Schnapps  pass 
thee  by.  Promise  me,  Petrus,  promise 
thy  Miitterchen." 

"  A  stranger  lad,  for  Nannele  ?  Ach, 
wohl,  let  him  have  her  then,  'tis  far  bet- 
ter she  were  wed.  Thou  knowest,  Mut- 
ter, I  have  no  leaning  toward  the  Wirth's 
Madl.  She  has  a  rare  sharp  edge  to  her 
tongue." 

"  Ach,  but  Petrus,  bethink  thee.  Shall 
a  stranger  come  between  thee  and — 
and — think  of  it,  lad,  there's  the  farm, 
and  the  inn,  and  the  Wirth's  gold  put 
by.  I  know  thee,  Petrus,  thou  art  mine 
own  lad,"  she  added,  and  her  tone  was 
wistful.  "  Thou  could'st  not  be  aught 
save  a  good  husband  to  our  Nannele. 
Tell  me  true  ? " 

Petrus  laughed.  "  The  Madl  can  take 
very  good  care  of  herself.  'Tis  her 
Mann  thou  shouldst  pity,  Mutter."  He 
swayed  slightly,  though  he  was  trying 
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to  hold  himself  straight,  and  as  he  re- 
covered himself,  he  said  :  "  If  it  must 
be,  it  must,  though  I  don't  care  for  the 
Madl.     But  there's  no  call  to  hurry." 

Bas'  Therese  seized  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders with  both  hands  and  shook  him  im- 
patiently. "  Petrus,  thou  Dummkopf ! 
Thou  must  speak  to-night.  Did  I  not. 
tell  thee  a  stranger  had  come  ?  And 
he's  not  one  to  lag  in  his  wooing.  He 
is  Hof-Bauer.  He  has  a  way  with  him 
that  wins  on  a  Madl ;  a  bit  masterful, 
and  yet  eager.  Ach,  do  I  not  know? 
And  he,  too,  is  of  Steiermarkt." 

Petrus  lifted  his  heavy  head  and  his 
dull  eyes  cleared  a  little.  "  Shall  a 
stranger  lad  tear  from  thee  what  may 
be  thine  own  ?     For  shame,  Petrus  !  " 

"Thou  hast  right,"  he  said.  "The 
Wirth's  wealth  has  come  by  thy  toiling 
and  saving.  It  is  thine,  and  mine,  by 
right.  I'll  take  Nannele.  I  like  her 
not  overmuch — but  I'm  used  to  her. 
And  I'll  tell  her  to-night.  I'll  give  her 
no  peace  between  the  dances.  She'll 
not  say  nein.  She  has  always  liked 
me." 

He  went  stumbling  up  the  stairs  to 
his  room  in  the  loft,  and  Bas'  Therese 
stepped  briskly  about  the  kitchen  with 
a  feverish  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  an 
unwonted  tremor  through  her  limbs. 

"  If  this  night  fail  me,"  she  muttered 
over  and  over  again  to  herself.  "  If  this 
night  fail  me " 

The  Stube  was  clean  swept  and  the 
long  pine  tables  scrubbed  until  they 
glistened.  They  were  set,  also,  with 
beer  mugs  and  wine  glasses,  baskets  of 
black  bread  and  platters  of  cold  ham 
and  s  a  lame. 

The  Wirth  sat  at  a  half -moon  table 
drawn  close  into  the  alcove,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  cronies,  the 
doctor,  the  notary  and  the  Herr  Major, 
shuffling  the  cards  for  their  evening 
pastime.  The  village  priest  in  a  rusty 
cassock  watched  the  progress  of  the 
game  with  the  intense  yet  stifled  inter- 
est of  one  who  has  renounced  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world. 

The  low-raftered  room  was  crowded 
by  village  boys  and  girls,  and  young 
farmers  from  the  hills  with  their  robust 
sweethearts.  Here  and  there  a  small 
petroleum  lamp,  screwed  against  the 
wall,  cast  a  flickering  glimmer  of  light 
into  dense  masses  of  shade,  for  the  Stube 
was  dark  with  age  and  broken  by  deep- 
arched   niches.     A   quartette   of  rustic 


fiddlers  tuned  their  violins  behind  the 
stove,  whose  glazed  porcelain  tiles  re- 
flected what  light  there  was. 

The  half-moon  table  had  a  lamp  of 
its  own,  which  shone  full  into  the 
Wirth's  placid  face.  From  it  all  trace 
of  care  had  vanished.  He  had  dropped 
his  responsibilities  into  the  hands  of 
Bas'  Therese.  She  would  bring  things 
through  ;  he  need  not  fash  himself 
about  it. 

The  outer  passage  was  wrapped  in 
gloom,  but  from  the  open  door  of  the 
kitchen  beyond  stretched  a  broad  band 
of  light.  In  it  could  be  seen  the  brisk 
figure  of  Bas'  Therese,  the  bright  ker- 
chiefs of  the  maids  who  were  dressed 
for  the  dance,  and  Nannele,  who  stood 
where  the  firelight  fell  full  upon  her. 

Herr  Walter  was  watching  her  from 
the  deep  doorway  leading  to  the  gar- 
den, where  he  was  half-concealed  among 
the  shadows. 

Just  then  Petrus  came  running  down 
stairs  and  passed  him  on  his  way  to  the 
Stube.  The  firelight  touched  his  hand- 
some face,  the  scarlet  lapels  of  his 
jacket  and  the  fluted  ruffles  about  his 
throat. 

Bas'  Therese,  who  had  been  watching 
too,  sent  Nannele  on  some  trifling  er- 
rand through  the  passage  to  the  Stube. 
As  she  would  have  passed  him,  Petrus 
detained  her.  Herr  Walter  could  not 
hear  what  he  said.  He  saw  him  take 
the  girl's  chin  in  his  hand  with  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  caress,  but  before  he  could 
spring  forward  Nannele  had  twitched 
away  and  dealt  her  cousin  a  smart  slap 
on  the  cheek. 

The  fiddlers  began  to  play,  the  men 
and  girls  to  dance.  In  a  moment  the 
Stube  was  filled  with  whirling  couples. 
The  womens'  full-plaited  kirtels  swung 
out  in  wide  circles,  the  hob-nailed  boots 
of  the  men  clattered  loudly  on  the  floor. 

The  lights  flickered  upon  shining 
eyes  and  smiling  lips,  upon  silken  sheen 
of  apron  or  kerchief,  while  the  black 
cock's  plumes  in  the  men's  hats  cast 
grotesque  shadows  against  the  wall. 
Nannele  was  in  and  out  among  the 
other  maids,  now  dancing  with  a  swing- 
ing buoyancy,  now  serving  one  and 
another  on-looker  with  beer  or  wine. 
Between  the  dancing  and  the  serving, 
Petrus  dogged  her  about,  begging  for 
the  turn  she  would  not  give  him.  She 
broke  from  him  and  ran  to  the  kitchen. 
No  one  was  there  ;  the  maids  were  all 
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dancing,  and  Bas'  Therese  had  slipped 
through  a  door  at  the  back  and  with  her 
hand  on  the  latch  stood  watching  and 
listening.  Petrus  followed  and  now  the 
two  stood  in  the  full  glare  of  the  fire- 
light, not  knowing  that  they  were  ob- 
served. 

"Nannele,"  he  began. 

But  Nannele  rattled  half-a-dozen  tin 
covers  together  to  drown  his  voice. 

"Nannele!"  he  shouted.  "Nannele, 
thou  knowest  why  it  is  I  follow  thee. 
Thou  knowest  well  what  I  would  say. 
But  first  tell  me.  The  stranger  lad  has 
come  over  the  mountains  a  -  courting 
thee.  What  will  thy  answer  be  to 
him?" 

"  I  have  already  told  him,  nein." 

It  was  less  an  answer  than  an  out- 
burst ;  for  the  girl  was  piqued.  Herr 
Walter  heard  and  smiled.  Bas'  Therese 
heard — and  gasped.  For  an  instant  the 
fire-lit  figure  spun  before  her  eyes,  she 
was  dizzy  and  faint.  Then  she  could 
have  laughed  at  her  own  anxiety,  and 
her  fears  that  had  all  been  needless. 

"Achwohl,"  exclaimed  Petrus,  "the 
rest  is  easy  then.  Thou  and  I  will  wed 
one  day.  'Tis  the  will  of  Bas'  Therese 
that  we  should  wed.  I  am  ready.  Thou 
hast  but  to  say  the  word,  Madl." 

But  Nannele  answered  not.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  stranger  from  Steier- 
markt. 

Petrus  mistook  her  silence.  "  I — I — 
love  thee,  Nannele,"  he  said,  lamely. 

"  But,"  she  flashed  out  at  him,  "  it  is 
not  true,  Petrus ;  thou  knowest  it  is 
not  true.  Thou  lov'st  me  not,  even  as  I 
love  thee  not." 

He  put  a  careless  arm  around  her. 
"We  like  each  other  well  enough,  eh, 
Nannele  ? " 

"  Ach,  do  we  ? "  cried  the  girl,  and 
she  jerked  his  arm  from  her  waist. 

Behind  the  door  Bas'  Therese  was 
wringing  her  hands.  "  What  is  he  for  a 
Dummkopf?  "  she  muttered. 

"  Will'st  promise  me,  Nannele  ? "  ask- 
ed Petrus.  "Say  ja,  and  be  done, 
there's  a  pretty  Madl.  Let  the  stranger 
go  back  over  the  hills  and  marry  a  maid 
of  his  own  country." 

"  The  stranger  may  go  where  he  likes 
and  wed  with  whom  he  will,"  cried 
Nannele  ;  "  but  marry  thee,  Petrus,  will 
I  never."  Her  eyes  flashed  and  she 
stamped  her  foot  on  the  floor.  "  Love 
thee  ?  nein,  I  despise  thee.  Thou,  who 
would'st   marry  a  wife  for  the  sake  of 


an  inn  !  Think'st  I  am  Dumm  ?  Speak 
to  me  never  again,  Petrus,  never  again  !  " 
She  ran  oiit  into  the  passage,  leaving 
him  standing  by  the  blaze  of  the  kitchen 
fire.  His  head  drooped  forward  on  his 
breast,  and  there  was  the  passion  of  a 
fierce  resentment  in  his  heart. 


Nannele  stopped  in  the  open  door- 
way to  let  the  fresh  evening  air  cool  her 
cheeks.  She  was  breathing  heavily  and 
her  hands  kept  clenching  themselves  in 
and  out  among  the  folds  of  her  long, 
full  apron. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  Nannele,"  said 
Herr  Walter,  stepping  toward  her  out 
of  the  shadows. 

"  Heilige  Mutter  !  "  she  screamed. 

"  There  is  naught  to  fear,  Nannele. 
It  is  only  I.  And  I  tell  thee  thou  hast 
done  well." 

"  What  hast  thou  heard,  then  ?  " 

His  face  was  very  near  to  her  and  it 
wore  its  most  beaming  smile.  "  We've 
both  had  enough  of  love-worries  to- 
night. Hark  !  They  are  tuning  for 
another  waltz.  Thou  did'st  promise  me 
one  ;  let  it  be  this."  As  he  led  her 
into  the  crowded  Stube,  he  whispered  : 
"  Shall  we  show  them  our  dance  of 
Steiermarkt?  Dost  remember  how  I 
taught  it  thee  ?  " 

"  Ja,  ja,  I  remember  it  well,"  she  said, 
with  a  laugh.  Her  own  part  was  sim- 
ple. Taking  her  place  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  she  began  to  spin  slowly  round 
and  round  with  one  arm  curved  up  over 
her  head,  while  the  other  hand  caught 
the  hem  of  her  wide  apron  and  held  it  out 
like  a  silken  sail.  Never  reversing,  never 
pausing,  she  went  spinning  down  one 
side  of  the  room  and  up  the  other  again 
and  again,  while  Herr  Walter  followed 
her  closely  with  his  hands  squared  on 
his  hips,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
fantastic  steps  changing  with  each  one 
of  Nannele's  whirls.  There  were  three- 
time  steps  forward  and  backward,  with 
a  clapping  of  heel  and  toe  on  the  floor  ; 
leaps  in  the  air,  flying  somersaults, 
stamping  of  feet,  clapping  of  hands,  a 
dash  down  the  center  to  twirl  an  un- 
suspecting maid  or  to  snatch  the  feath- 
ered hat  from  a  bumpkin's  head  ;  a 
spring  back,  with  a  wild  fling  of  hands 
and  heels  ;  a  circle  round  his  spinning 
partner,  and  then  some  graceful  steps 
worthy  of  a  stage-dancer. 

The    company  fell  back  against   the 
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wall  to  give  them  space,  the  musicians 
scraped  their  fiddles  as  they  were  never 
scraped  before.  When  at  last  the  two 
paused,  dizzy  and  breathless,  Nannele 
dropped  on  a  bench  beside  the  village 
girls,  laughing  and  panting,  while  Herr 
Walter  mopped  his  forehead  in  the 
midst  of  an  admiring  group  of  young 
farmers  who  pressed  about  him,  clap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder,  cheering  and 
jodling,  and  trying  to  imitate  his  won- 
derful steps. 

When  he  could  break  away  from 
them,  Herr  Walter  crossed  over  to 
Nannele  and  whispered  :  "  Go,  stand 
in  the  shadows  of  the  doorway.  I  must 
have  a  word  with  thee." 

She  looked  startled  and  did  not  reply, 
but  as  soon  as  she  could  she  slipped 
away  and  waited  until  he  joined  her. 

Breathing  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  he 
drew  her  arm  under  his  and  led  her  to 
the  far  end  of  the  deserted  garden. 
There  was  a  laughing  flash  in  her  eyes, 
and  dimples  played  about  the  curves  of 
her  lips. 

"  Thy  one  dance  was  equal  to  ten," 
she  said. 

"  As  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  thee, 
thou  mayestmake  it  equal  to  ten  if  thou 
wilt,"  and  he  drew  his  breath  shortly  : 
"Answer  me.  Shall  the  stranger — 
truly — go  where  he  likes  and  wed  with 
whom  he  will  ?    Have  a  care,  Nannele." 

"Ja,"  she  answered,  slowly.  "The 
stranger  may  wed  with  whom  he  will." 

"  Gut !  Then  he  weds  with  thee, 
Nannele." 

"  Na,  na,  1  meant  it  not  so,"  she  cried, 
and  she  drew  her  hand  from  his  arm. 

"  Listen,  Nannele,  I  love  thee  and  I 
will  wed  no  other  maid.  To-night,  be- 
fore thy  father  and  Bas'  Therese,  I  shall 
ask  thee  to  be  my  wife.  What  then, 
Liebchen  ? " 

"  I  know  not,"  she  answered,  sadly. 

"  Thou  knowest  not  ?  Surely  thou 
knowest  if  thou  love  me,  ja  or  nein  ? " 

She  rolled  her  bare  arms  over  and 
over  in  the  folds  of  her  apron.  "  No 
Schona  maid  loveth  a  man — ere  she  be 
wed." 

"  So-a,  so-a  ? "  said  Herr  Walter,  and 
smiled.  "  Thou  can'st  tease  rarely,  my 
Nannele."  Then  suddenly  he  put  both 
arms  around  her.  "  Give  me  thine  an- 
swer," he  said.  "  I  will  not  wait  longer." 

"  Listen  then,"  she  said,  gently.  "  I 
might  like  thee — a  little,  perhaps, — 
but " 


"I'll  fash  myself  with  no  'buts,'  "  he 
cried.    "  Nannele,  I  will  have  thee." 

"And  Bas'  Therese?" 

"Always  Bas'  Therese,"  he  cried,  an- 
grily. "  What  is  Bas'  Therese  to  me  ? 
It  is  thee  I  want,  Nannele,  and  thee 
only."  His  arms  were  close  about  her, 
his  lips  were  touching  hers. 

The  dance  broke  late.  It  was  long 
past  midnight  when  Bas'  Therese  came 
bustling  into  the  Stube  with  a  bunch  of 
huge  iron  door-keys  in  her  hand.  She 
shook  them  until  they  rang. 

"Two  of  the  clock,"  she  cried.  "Be 
off,  be  off.  Ye  farm  maids  have  a  far 
trudge  over  the  hills,  and  ye'll  never 
sneak  in  through  the  stable  windows 
this  night,  'fore  the  fathers  see  ye.  Ye 
lads  too,  will  ye  never  have  dancing 
enough  ?  And  bless  ye,  when  ye 're  all 
gone  my  day's  work  will  have  just  be- 
gun. Be  off  with  ye  then,  be  off,  be  off  !  " 

The  sleepy  fiddlers  gladly  slipped  their 
violins  into  the  green  baize  coverings, 
the  Wirth  threw  down  his  cards,  the 
notary  swooped  up  his  Kreutzer  win- 
nings and  the  priest  glided  out  silently. 
The  maids  threw  light  shawls  over  their 
heads,  while  the  men  stopped  for  a  last 
stoup  of  wine  ;  then  each  with  his  arm 
round  his  sweetheart's  waist,  they  bade 
Bas'  Therese  a  noisy  good-night,  and 
went  clattering  down  the  garden  steps 
and  away  toward  the  hills. 

The  Stube  was  clear  and  Bas'  The- 
rese stepped  about,  thriftily  turning  out 
the  lights,  all  save  one.  The  Wirth 
stretched  himself  and  yawned.  Petrus 
had  been  drinking  steadily  all  the  even- 
ing and  slept  now,  with  his  head 
dropped  on  his  folded  arms.  His  face 
was  flushed  to  purple,  his  loose  lips  had 
fallen  apart,  his  breath  came  thick  and 
foul. 

"Where's  the  Madl  ?"  asked  Bas'  The- 
rese. "  Petrus,  Petrus,  wake  up!  Where's 
Nannele  ?" 

"  Nannele  is  here,  with  me,"  answered 
Herr  Walter.  "  She  has  promised  to 
make  her  choice,  Herr  Wirth.  Where 
is  her  cousin  ?" 

"  Eh,  eh,  what  ?"  said  the  Wirth,  with 
another  loud  yawn,  and  Bas'  Therese 
broke  in. 

"  Choice  ?  What  choice  ?  Why,  it's  two 
of  the  clock,  man." 

But  Herr  Walter  stood  facing  her, 
with  Nannele's  hand  held  close  in  his. 
There  was  deep  silence  for  a  moment, 
then   the   Wirth    shuffled   over    to    his 
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sister's  side,  and  her  hand,  which  still 
held  the  keys,  trembled  so  that  they 
rattled  and  shook. 

"  What  nonsense  is  this  ?  "  cried  Bas' 
Therese.  "  Brother,  send  the  Madl  to 
her  room." 

"  Nein,"  said  Herr  Walter,  firmly. 
"  The  Herr  Wirth  has  given  his  word, 
the  Madl  may  choose." 

"  Na,  na  ;  not  so,"  said  the  Wirth.  "  I 
ne'er  said  she  might  choose.  I  said 
that " 

"  That  she  should  not  wed  against 
her  will:     'Tis  the  same." 

"  Petrus,"  called  Bas'  Therese,  "  come, 
Petrus,  and  plead  for  thy  Braut  like  a 
man.  Let  her  choose,  why  should  she 
not  ? "  and  she  cast  a  defiant  look  at 
the  stranger.     "  Come,  Petrus." 

Petrus  lifted  his  bleared  eyes,  but  he 
did  not  move.  "  The  Madl  may  choose 
to  her  liking,"  he  answered,  "I  care  not." 

Then  Bas'  Therese  reached  across 
the  table  and  pulled  him  to  his  feet. 
"  Art  mad  ? "  she  cried.  She  pulled 
him  over  to  where  the  three  were  stand- 
ing, then  slipped  behind,  set  her  broad 
form  against  him  and  held  him  by  her 
shoulders,  as  by  a  prop.  "  Speak  !  "  she 
commanded. 

"  I've  naught  to  say,"  he  answered. 

"Then  I'll  speak,"  cried  Bas'  The- 
rese. "  Herr  Wirth,  my  brother,  the 
lad  has  always  thought  to  marry  thy 
Nannele.  Is  it  fair,  that  now,  just  to- 
night — ■  when  he's  a  fool,  the  Lump — 
that  a  stranger  should  come  between  ?  " 

"  And  I  have  told  thy  daughter  that  I 
love  her,  Herr  Wirth.  Now  let  the 
Madl  choose." 

"  Nein,  nein,"  wailed  the  little  Wirth, 
piteously.  "  I  like  it  not.  I  care  not 
for  Petrus,  but — but — nein,  I  will  not  go 
against  Bas'  Therese." 

Petrus  lifted  his  head  quickly  and 
shook  off  his  drunken  haze.  He  sprang 
forward  and  seized  the  girl. 


"  Hei,  thou;rt  mine,  mine.  Thy  father 
hath  said  it.  Thou  hast  been  promised 
to  me  all  our  lives,  gelt!  Hold  thy 
tongue,  Madl,  thou'rt  mine." 

But  as  he  would  have  wound  his  arms 
tightly  about  her,  suddenly  he  felt  them 
caught  from  behind  and  pinioned.  His 
grip  loosed,  the  girl  sprang  free,  and 
the  two  men  closed  together. 

In  his  drunken  impotency,  Petrus,  be- 
ing no  match  for  the  stranger,  stole  his 
hand  to  his  hip.  There  was  a  gleam  of 
metal,  the  whiz  of  steel  over  his  rival's 
breast,  but — the  knife  glanced  aside  from 
the  bunch  of  door-keys  thrust  between. 

"  Thou  villain  !  "  cried  Bas'  Therese, 
and,  flinging  knife  and  keys  together  to 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  she 
seized  her  son  in  those  sinewy  hands  of 
hers,  dragged  him  across  the  Stube  and 
through  the  passage  out  the  garden 
door.  As  she  staggered  back  into  the 
room  the  feebleness  of  age  was  upon 
her.  She  tottered  and  grasped  at  the 
long  tables,  one  by  one,  making  her 
way  slowly  to  where  the  Wirth  was 
standing. 

"  Brother,"  she  whispered,  hoarsely  ; 
"  hast  seen  ?  Murder — murder  might 
have  been  done  this  night."  A  shiver 
ran  through  her  limbs  and  her  teeth 
chattered. 

Then  all  at  once  she  drew  herself  up, 
and  her  voice  rang  firm  :  "  Give  me 
thy  hand,  Nannele.  And  thou  also, 
Herr  Stranger." 

Silently  they  stretched  out  their 
hands  to  her.  She  held  each  for  an 
instant,  then  laid  one  in  the  other  and 
clasped  them  both  between  her  own. 
To  every  soul  is  granted  one  moment 
of  supreme  renunciation.  This  was 
hers. 

"  It  is  I  who  will  choose,"  she  said. 
"  No  one  of  ye  need  go  against  Bas' 
Therese.  Herr  Stranger,  the  Madl  is 
thine  !" 
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Y  friend  Arth- 
ur and  myself 
were  out  on 
the  spree.  I 
do  not  wish  to 
convey  by  this 
expression 
that  we  had 
emancipated 
ourselves 
from  the  re- 
straints of  po- 
lite company 
manners  and  were  engaged  in  making  a 
day  or  a  night  of  it,  enjoying  the  dissi- 
pations of  town  life ;  very  far  from  it. 
We  were  miles  away  from  town  or  vil- 
lage, away  in  the  free,  delicious  air  of  a 
Russian  forest  in  January,  with  the 
thermometer  about  zero,  and  the  sun 
shining  above  our  heads  in  a  way  that 
preached  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  pure  happiness  that  is  to  be  got 
out  of  life  if  one  only  knows  how  to 
set  about  looking  for  it. 

On  every  side  of  us  were  pines  :  glori- 
fied pines,  whose  tapering  heights  were 
tipped  in  every  point  of  every  needle 
with  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
filigree  of  rime,  which  the  sunshine  con- 
verted into  silver  work  such  as  the  most 
cunning  smith  that  ever  was  born  could 
never  hope  to  imitate.  At  our  feet  was 
snow :  glorified  snow ;  here  the  sun- 
beams were  at  work  again,  making  dia- 
monds out  of  myriads  of  snowflakes, 
each  crystallized  pointlet  blazing  out 
with  an  effulgence  all  its  own.  Upon 
our  feet  were  the  long  Russian  snow- 
shoes  in  use  in  that  country  :  strips  of 
narrow  wood,  well-seasoned  and  tough, 
and  about  six  feet  long  by  four  or  five 
Inches  in  width.  In  our  hands  were 
guns,  loaded  with  smallish  shot,  for  we 
were  intent  upon  stalking  blackcock, 
hares,  or  others  of  the  small  fry  of  the 
forest ;  but  in  our  pockets,  at  hand  for 
immediate  substitution  in  case  of  need, 
we  had  a  good  supply  of  cartridges  con- 
taining large  shot,  slugs,  and  even  bul- 
lets. These  were  intended  for  possible 
bear,  wolf,  elk,  or  lynx ;  which  four 
names  include  the  entire  catalogue  of 
the  larger  creatures  to  be  found  in 
Northern  Russia. 

Numbers  of  beautiful  blackcock  were 
to  be  seen  perched  upon  the  trees  in  the 


distance,  as  they  love  to  sit  during  the 
cold  months,  apparently  half  asleep,  but 
in  reality  about  as  wide  awake  as  any 
one  need  be,  as  we  had  found  when  we 
endeavored  to  creep  upon  them.  The 
cunning  rascals  would  allow  us  to  ap- 
proach within  sixty  yards  or  so,  and 
then,  just  as  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
go  another  five  yards  and  then  shoot, 
they  were  up  and  safely  away.  Black- 
cock are  up  to  date  as  to  the  exact  range 
of  guns  ;  before  the  choke-bore  came 
into  fashion  a  blackcock  perched  upon  his 
pine-tree  would  confidently  permit  his 
good  friend  the  sportsman  to  approach 
within  forty  yards  ;  now  he  draws  the 
line  at  sixty  paces,  and  prefers  rather 
long  ones  for  choice. 

Finding  blackcock  too  wide  awake  for 
us,  we  transferred  our  attention  to  the 
ringing  and  driving  of  hares.  I  may 
mention  in  this  place  that  our  two  keep- 
ers, Stepan  and  Simeon,  had  been  dis- 
patched at  early  morning  in  different 
directions  in  order  to  scour  forest  and 
moor  for  tracks  of  anything  they  could 
find  ;  anything,  that  is  to  say,  of  larger 
dimensions  than  a  fox.  They  knew 
where  to  find  us  in  case  their  wander- 
ing quest  proved  successful. 

Has  my  reader  ever  attempted  to 
"  ring  "  a  hare  in  the  snow  ?  In  case 
he  should  not  understand  the  expres- 
sion used,  I  will  explain  that  to  "  ring  " 
a  creature  is  to  walk  round  and  round 
its  tracks  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
those  tracks  have  not  crossed  your  own, 
pointing  out  of  the  circle  ;  in  which  case 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  animal  is 
still  within  the  radius  thereof.  It  sounds 
a  simple  enough  process  ;  but  let  the 
reader  try  it  when  next  he  has  the  op- 
portunity. Hares  seem  to  run  about  the 
country  without  any  object  in  life,  dodg- 
ing hither  and  thither  and  crossing  and 
recrossing  their  tracks.  Arthur  thought 
he  had  ringed  one  and  generously 
offered  to  drive  it  out  toward  me  ; 
but  his  beat  was  a  dreadful  failure. 
Not  only  did  he  not  succeed  in  driving 
the  hare  toward  my  ambush,  but  he 
himself  never  came  in  my  direction  at 
all,  and  wandered  away  in  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  direction  with  the  hare 
ambling  after  him,  anxious  to  discover 
who  was  shouting  and  what  the  matter 
was.      All   this  I  discovered    afterward 
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by  the  tracks  of  pursuer  and  pursued. 
Arthur  explained  that  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  preserve  a  straight  line 
through  thickish  cover,  which  is  true. 

Soon  after  the  collapse  of  this  erratic 
hare  battue,  as  we  were  busily  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  fathom  the  mysteri- 
ous intentions  of  another  hare,  we  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  a  snow-shoed 
figure  flying  toward  us  at  a  speed  which 
augured  matters  of  import.  It  was 
Simeon.  On  he  came,  skating  at  ter- 
rific speed,  helping  himself  with  his  Al- 
penstock-like staff  and  gesticulating  and 
shouting  to  us  in  great  excitement. 

He  came  panting  up  to  us  presently, 
and  communicated  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  Stepan  had  elk  ringed  for 
us — three  of  them,  a  fine  bull  and  two 
grown  cows. 

Straight  as  aline  we  flew — for  Simeon 
could  follow  a  bee-line  through  the  for- 
est if  we  could  not  —  over  hillocks  and 
into  gulleys  and  out  again,  shooting  the 
easy  descents  like  winged  things,  and 
putting  mile  after  mile  behind  us. 

When  at  length  we  reached  the  lodge 
our  condition  resembled  that  of  a  boiled 
potato  ;  but  what  is  discomfort,  what  is 
anything,  when  there  are  elk  ringed  and 
waiting  for  one  to  come  and  shoot  them? 
To  rush  into  the  house,  seize  any  scraps 
of  broken  food  that  the  flurried  old 
housekeeper  coiild  show  us,  gather  up 
flasks  and  sheepskin  coats  and  to  jump 
into  the  sledge  that  stood  waiting  for 
us  was  the  work  of  a  moment  ;  the  next, 
all  three  of  us  were  being  whirled  along 
by  the  little  galloping  Finn  pony,  which 
appeared  to  have  caught  the  general  ex- 
citement. 

There  was  a  long  three  miles  to  drive, 
Simeon  explained,  and  we  had  better 
settle  ourselves  comfortably  and  eat 
what  food  we  had,  for  it  was  very 
uncertain  when  we  would  have  another 
opportunity  if  the  elk  should,  unfortu- 
nately, happen  to  have  broken  the  ring 
— in  which  case  we  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  them. 

So  we  ate  our  lunch  and  took  turns  at 
the  flask,  letting  Simeon  have  his  turn 
with  ourselves — a  piece  of  hospitality 
which  we  regretted  afterward,  for  Sim- 
eon had  scruples  as  to  leaving  any- 
thing in  a  flask. 

Those  three  miles  took  but  a  short 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  negotiate.  We 
had  barely  swallowed  our  lunch  when 
we   found   ourselves  at  the  end  of   the 


journey  and  Stepan,  prince  of  wood- 
craftsmen,  awaiting  us,  and  smiling  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  that  things  were  go- 
ing very  prosperously  indeed. 

The  elk  were  still  safely  within  the 
charmed  circle,  and  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  mile  away,  said  Stepan.  The 
beaters  were  placed,  thirty  of  them,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  elk 
were  on  their  travels  and  had  merely 
stopped  for  a  short  rest  and  a  feed. 

On  went  our  snow-shoes  once  more, 
and  on  went,  also,  two  white  calico  over- 
alls, designed  to  render  us  invisible  in 
the  snow  when  the  animals  should  be 
driven  close  to  our  ambuscade.  Then 
amid  silence  as  of  the  grave,  Stepan 
led  the  way  toward  the  spot  where  those 
three  huge  creatures  were  still  brows- 
ing, as  we  trusted,  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  thirty  beaters  crouched  around 
them  in  breathless  silence,  all  ready  to 
do  their  part  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

On  we  crept,  through  the  sparkle  of 
the  sun-bathed  snow-crystals,  a  silent 
procession  of  sliding  white  figures,  all 
taking  our  steps  simultaneously  in  order 
to  make  but  one  sound  instead  of  many. 
Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
Arthur  and  I  were  safely  ensconced  be- 
hind our  respective  pine  trees,  while 
Stepan  and  Simeon  had  disappeared  to 
take  their  respective  positions  in  the 
ring,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  fun 
to  begin. 

With  heart  throbbing  and  with  nerves 
twitching  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  I  completed  preparations, 
loaded  the  rifle  and  placed  it  beside  me; 
then  I  studied  the  bearings  of  my  posi- 
tion, noting  where  I  could  see  to  shoot 
and  where  I  must  not  attempt  a  shot. 
Then  I  took  up  the  rifle,  cocked  it,  and 
settled  myself  to  wait,  endeavoring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  reason  myself  into  a 
less  agitated  frame  of  mind,  but  mak- 
ing a  very  poor  job  of  it.  However, 
what  reason  failed  to  achieve,  was 
soon  accomplished  by  the  perfect  re- 
pose of  the  forest.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  sound.  Not  a  tree  swayed  ; 
not  a  creature  stirred.  Where  were  all 
the  hares,  the  willow-grouse,  the  small 
birds,  the  foxes,  the  tree-partridges  ? 
Where,  above  all,  were  the  elk  ;  was  it 
possible  that  they,  too,  as  well  as  thirty 
silent  men  and  women,  were  really  and 
truly  buried  somewhere  over  yonder 
amid  the  hush  of  the  breathless  noon  ? 
As  though  in  answer  to  my  thoughts, 
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a  red  fox  suddenly  appeared  from  some- 
where in  mid-forest,  trotting-  cautiously 
along  and  peering  here  and  there  into 
the  scrub  and  cover.  He  did  not  ob- 
serve me  and  came  straight  for  my  am- 
buscade ;  he  ambled  lazily  along  toward 
me.  He  caught  sight  of  me  when  there 
were  but  a  couple  of  yards  between  us. 
In  an  instant  there  was  no  fox  in  the 
case,  but  only  a  streak  of  red  flashing 
away  into  the  distance. 

But  if  that  fox  received  a  scare,  the 
start  which  I  was  destined  to  get  a 
moment  later  made  honors  easy.  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  spell  of  the  perfect 
stillness  was  broken  with  an  abruptness 
which  caused  my  heart  to  leap  into  my 
mouth.  A  shrill  whistle  first,  then 
hideous  shrieks,  yells,  drummings  and 
rattlings  arose  in  a  storm  of  unlovely 
noise.  Oh,  how  those  thirty  Finnish 
throats  exerted  themselves !  Verily, 
Stepan  had  bargained  well ;  the  forest 
became  a  pandemonium  in  a  moment. 
The  hidden  life  of  the  woods  revealed 
itself  on  every  side  ;  flocks  of  small 
birds,  fieldfares,  grossbeaks  and  beauti- 
ful wax- wings  fluttered  about.  Hares 
scampered  hither  and  thither;  my  friend, 
the  fox,  or  his  twin  brother,  passed  me 
once  more  at  full  gallop ;  birds  flew 
over  my  head ;  first  an  old  blackcock, 
then  a  pair  of  tree-partridges,  closely 
followed  by  a  grand  capercailzie,  which 
hurtled  and  crashed  through  the  pines. 

But  where  were  the  elk  all  this  time  ? 
The  beaters  were  becoming  perfectly 
frantic  in  their  yells,  and  I  inferred  from 
this  fact  that  the  giants  were  doing 
their  best  to  break  out  of  the  ring. 
Half  frantic  myself  with  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  I  peered  this  way  and 
that,  wild  with  apprehension  lest  I 
should  allow  the  animals  to  go  by  in 
the  thick  cover  without  catching  sight 
of  them.  As  I  turned  my  head  for  the 
twentieth  time  toward  the  spot  where  I 
knew  Arthur  stood  concealed,  I  saw  a 
puff  of  smoke  and  heard  a  shot.  At  the 
same  instant  there  was  a  crashing  of 
wood,  a  shout  from  Arthur,  and  in  a 
moment  I  saw  two  huge  creatures  cross 
an  open  spot  one  hundred  yards  from 
my  place,  in  full  retreat  toward  the 
beaters. 

Should  I  fire  or  not  ?  Fire  by  all 
means  !  said  my  sportsman's  judgment. 
There  was  not  much  time  in  which  to 
make  up  my  mind  ;  just  enough  to  raise 
my  rifle,  point  it  as  well  as  I  could  in 


the  direction  of  the  leader,  and  pull  the 
trigger.  This  I  did.  The  next  moment 
both  bull  and  cow  had  disappeared — in 
all  probability  I  had  clean  missed  ;  and 
no  wonder ;  but  oh !  what  a  beautiful 
creature  he  had  been,  even  in  that  fleet- 
ing moment ;  what  a  revelation  of 
strength  and  freedom,  of  majesty  and 
beauty  !  How  grandly  he  had  held  up 
his  mighty  head,  laying  those  heavy,, 
handsome  antlers  back  upon  his  regal 
shoulders,  and  stepping  proudly  and  re- 
sistlessly  through  the  deep  snow.  How 
those  beaters  were  yelling  ;  it  really 
seemed  a  sacrilegious  thing  to  shout  and 
scream  at  that  regal  beast ! 

I  don't  know  what  bourne  my  thoughts 
were  bound  for,  but  just  at  this  moment 
there  came  a  noise  of  crashing  branches 
just  in  front  of  my  ambush,  where  it 
was  all  thick  cover  and  nothing  visible, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  move  or  in- 
deed to  do  more  than  grasp  and  raise 
my  rifle,  the  regal  beast,  accompanied 
by  his  ponderous  queen,  was  literally 
upon  me.  I  was  conscious  of  a  giant 
form  looming  before  my  very  eyes,  a. 
yard  off  from  those  organs  ;  I  knew  that 
my  rifle  exploded  ;  I  was  also  aware 
that  my  insignificant  person  came  into' 
violent  collision  with  the  far  weightier 
form  of  the  leading  elk  and  came  off 
second  best,  and  a  very  bad  second,  too; 
and  then  I  realized  that  I  was  actively 
engaged  in  executing  a  series  of  back 
somersaults,  the  fifth  of  which  landed 
me  violently  against  a  tree-trunk.  This 
was  the  last  fact  of  which  I  was  entirely 
conscious  until  I  recovered  my  "  wind." 

I  was  not  hurt  in  the  least  ;  but  I  had 
snow  enough  in  all  my  pockets  and 
down  my  neck  to  make  a  large-sized 
snow-man.  But  what  had  become  of 
the  elk  ?  Alas,  they  were  far  out  of 
shot,  even  if  they  had  been  within  sight, 
which  they  were  not  ;  though  I  could 
still  hear  them  crashing  through  the 
cover. 

But  there  is  Arthur  hastening  along 
through  the  trees,  on  the  track  of  the 
elk,  which  naturally  brings  him  straight 
to  me,  for,  as  I  had  reason  to  know,  I 
had  stood  very  much  in  their  direct  line. 
He  came  panting  up,  hot  and  excited. 
"  There's  blood  on  the  track,"  he  cried, 
on  catching  sight  of  me.  "  Was  it  from 
your  first  or  your  second  shot  ? "  It 
could  not  have  been  the  second,  I  said, 
because  I  had  not  fired  until  the  brutes 
knocked  me   over,  and  the  blood  was. 
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about  their  track  before  they  reached 
my  place.  It  must  have  been  my  first 
shot ;  unless,  indeed,  Arthur  had 
wounded  one  of  them  when  he  fired. 

"Oh,"  Arthur  remarked,  blushing  a 
little,  "  I  killed  one  of  the  cows."  This 
struck  me  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
for  Arthur  never  fires  at  a  cow,  will- 
ingly ;  but  the  good  fellow  explained, 
presently,  that  he  had  only  had  a  snap 
shot  at  the  bull,  a  hundred  yards  off, 
and  that  one  of  the  cows  had  run  into 
his  bullet  before  it  reached  its  author- 
ized billet.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings up  came  Stepan  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  all  was  bustle  and  hurry. 
They  had  seen  the  blood-marked  tracks, 
and  we  must  be  up  and  after  the 
wounded  creature  as  quickly  as  might 
be,  they  declared,  or  we  should  lose 
him.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  very  will- 
ing ;  indeed,  I  had  not  dreamed  that 
there  was  a  hope  of  overtaking  my  vio- 
lent friend  ;  he  had  sent  me  flying  with 
so  lavish  a  display  of  power  that  it  was 
difficult  to  suppose  he  was  in  any  con- 
dition save  that  of  the  rudest  health  ! 

In  a  moment  snowshoes  were  donned, 
guns  taken  in  hand,  and  away  we  flitted 
in  pursuit.  There  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  here  and  there,  so 
much  so  that  Stepan  assured  us  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  ulti- 
mately come  up  with  the  wounded  mon- 
arch— "either  to-day  or  to-morrow." 
To-morrow,  quotha?  Arthur  and  I  ex- 
changed grim  looks,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, signified  :  What  about  dinner  ? 
what  about  our  little  white  beds  ?  what 
about  our  weary,  weary  legs  after  five 
hours  of  fatiguing  snowshoe-running  ? 
However,  we  "  hoped  for  the  best !  " 

Through  the  trees  we  went,  Stepan 
leading,  at  breakneck  speed.  We  were 
all  of  us  more  or  less  adepts  at  the  art 
of  snowshoe-running — less,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  I  think  I  was  the  least 
proficient  of  the  party,  and  I  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  delayed  the 
procession  at  least  once  by  coming  to 
terrible  grief  in  shooting  a  hill,  involv- 
ing in  my  fall  poor  Arthur,  who  was 
coming  along  just  behind  me.  My  shoes 
hitched  over  something  or  other,  caus- 
ing my  speed  to  be  arrested  for  one 
instant,  and  in  that  instant  Arthur  was 
upon  me.  Well,  we  flew  like  linked  mete- 
ors through  space  and  disappeared  to- 
gether in  a  magnificent  display  of  snow- 
flakes,  and  for  awhile  we  lay  buried,  a 


mixed  mass  of  limbs  and  snowshoes.  The 
keepers  eventually  sorted  us  all  right. 

After  getting  ourselves  put  together 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
we  reformed  the  procession  and  re- 
sumed our  flight.  I  need  not  describe 
that  long  run  ;  suffice  to  say  that  by  the 
time  the  sun  had  nearly  completed  his 
diurnal  round  we  were  all  reduced  to  a 
consistency  resembling  pulp,  and  went 
puffing  along  like  amateur  steam-en- 
gines. But  still  we  went,  for  the  chase 
must  be  brought  to  an  end  before  dark- 
ness set  in,  and  there  were  indications 
that  the  elk  could  not  be  very  far  ahead. 
The  old  bull  was  tiring  ;  he  had  stopped 
to  rest  more  than  once,  his  faithful 
spouse  with  him,  and  once  he  had  lain 
down.  A  little  farther  and  we  could 
distinguish  the  crashing  of  branches  as 
the  animals  tore  their  way  through  the 
cover  in  front  of  us.  The  sound  encour- 
aged us  to  make  a  supreme  effort,  and 
we  spurted  like  mad  things.  WTe  had 
long  since  cast  off  all  but  the  last  of  our 
outer  garments,  leaving  each  where  we 
had  stripped  it  off. 

Very  soon  after  this  Stepan  suddenly 
stopped  and  placed  his  finger  to  his  lips 
in  token  of  silence.  We  all  listened. 
"  There  is  no  more  crashing  of  branches 
ahead,"  said  Stepan  ;  "  he  is  down."  A 
short  spurt  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
brought  us  in  view  of  a  glorious,  and 
withal  a  pathetic  spectacle.  There  was 
the  grand  old  bull,  lying  prone  beneath 
a  pine,  and  there,  too,  was  his  faithful 
consort,  standing  over  him  and  licking 
his  heaving  side  and  his  shoulder  flecked 
with  foam  and  blood.  Upon  seeing  us 
the  cow  quickly  made  off,  evidently  ex- 
pecting that  her  lord  would  do  the  same. 
Twice  she  stopped  and  looked  back  as 
though  wondering  why  he  did  not 
come  ;  then  at  last  her  natural  fears 
prevailed,  and  she  finally  took  her  de- 
parture, setting  out  through  the  trees 
at  a  long,  majestic  trot,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  gathering  dusk.  As  for  the 
poor  wounded  monarch,  he  tried  his 
best  to  struggle  once  more  to  his  feet ; 
but  a  merciful  bullet  settled  him. 

Truly  he  was  a  magnificent  creature  ! 
We  marked  the  place  and  left  him,  for 
it  was  too  late  to  cut  him  up  ;  besides, 
it  was  cold  enough  now  that  we  had 
ceased  to  exert  ourselves.  In  our  airy 
costumes  we  hastened  back,  made  for 
the  nearest  village  and  chartered  a 
sledge  to  convey  us  home. 
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rN    the    old  days  and 
upon      the      old 
grounds,  any  aspir- 
i   ant  for  recognition 
among  a  certain 
grizzly  coterie  of  rugged  old 
hunters    had     to     prove    his 
hunter-craft  by    accomplish- 
ing one  of  two  feats — he  could 
either  still-hunt  and 
kill  a  deer,  or  a  tur- 
key.    When  he  had 
done  one  or  both  of 
these  things  he  had 
no  need  to  fear  a  snubbing 
from  the  sternest  Leather- 
stocking   of   them   all,  for 
right  well  those  old  boys 
knew  what   skill   and   pa- 
tience   were    required    to 
still-hunt     successfully    in 
their  particular  district. 

At  least  a  fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  little 
town  loved  gun,  rifle  and 
rod,  and  thought  nothing  of  neglecting 
business  for  a  holiday  afloat  or  afield  ; 
but  the  truly  great  woodsmen — the 
mighty  hunters  of  the  county — formed 
a  select  little  party  extremely  difficult 
of  approach.  To  enter  this  inner  circle 
and  to  be  recognized  as  a  fellow-sports- 
man by  its  important  members,  was 
naturally  the  pet  ambition  of  every 
hardy  youngster,  but  to  attain  the  de- 
sired end  was  quite  a  different  matter. 

One  might  be  a  fairly  proficient  per- 
former at  quail,  cock,  snipe,  and  small 
feathered  game,  but  the  great  men 
would  not  unbend ;  a  gobbler  or  a 
buck  proved  one's  craft,  and  the  vet- 
erans would  have  no  other  standard. 
Nearly  all  of  them  despised  the  shot- 
gun and  upland  shooting  thoroughly. 
They  were  typical  still  -  hunters  with 
the  rifle,  and  could  see  no  skill  in  the 
best  performances  with  the  double  gun. 
Their  idea  was  wrong,  of  course,  but 
at  that  time  they  ruled  the  roost  and 
we  had  to  abide  by  their  unwritten  laws. 
Two  or  three  of  the  best  hunters,  sons 
of  early  settlers,  were  inclined  to  allow 
me  many  privileges,  but  even  this 
"pull"  couldn't  secure  for  me  recog- 
nition   as    more     than    a    "  little-bird 


hunter,"  until  I  had  really  done  the 
deed  and  bagged  my  turkey. 

Now  the  securing  of  that  first  turkey 
was  an  awful  fluke,  but  my  friends  the 
hunters  were  not  enlightened  too  much, 
you  had  better  believe.  I  laid  low,  and 
they  figured  it  out  that  if  I  could  still- 
hunt  a  turkey  before  any  tracking-snow 
came,  I  must  be  improving  rapidly  and 
had  at  last  become  worthy  of  notice. 
It  was  really  a  very  small,  insignificant 
turkey,  but  it  was  the  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  Fate  which  brought 
me  closer  to  the  best  hunter  of  them 
all,  and  led  to  a  lasting  friendship  and 
many  hunts  in  days  which  followed. 

My  starting  upon  the  memorable  trip 
was  owing  to  an  accident,  the  securing 
of  the  prize  was  a  fluke,  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  after  ruffed  grouse,  and 
until  my  eye  detected  the  turkey  never 
dreamed  that  such  an  important  quarry 
was  at  large  anywhere  within  at  least 
two  miles  of  the  cover  I  was  beating. 
Had  stout  "Old  Joe "  guessed  how  that 
small  hen-turkey  became  mine,  he 
would  never  have  admitted  me  a  hunter. 
But  he  was  a  poor  guesser,  and  before 
he  had  a  chance  to  take  my  measure 
correctly  in  the  woods,  I  had  learned 
enough  from  him  by  cautious  observa- 
tion and  crafty  questions  to  enable  me 
to  sneak  under  the  standard  when  the 
test  of  wood-life  together  came. 

How  I  chanced  to  secure  the  turkey 
was  as  follows  :  The  family  mansion 
was  undergoing  the  internal  (I'd  like 
to  put  an  "  f  "  in  that  word  ! )  agonies  of 
a  late  autumnal  house-cleaning.  There 
was  a  preoccupied  atmosphere  over 
everything,  and  an  unexpected  yellow- 
soapy  taste  occasionally  in  things  they 
gave  me  to  eat,  and  I  silently  longed  to 
flee  away  to  the  wilds  for  a  spell.  The 
second  night  of  the  cleaning  ordeal  I 
crept  home  as  late  as  I  dared,  and  when 
I  gained  my  private  "  den,"  lo  !  instead 
of  the  dearly-beloved  snuggery,  the 
place  seemed  to  be  a  limitless  tomb, 
with  the  usual  doubtful  inhabitants.  It 
was  dark,  and  all  I  intended  to  find 
when  I  began  explorations  was  a  match 
and  some  slippers.  I  found  more  than 
my  match,  but  I  didn't  find  the  slip- 
pers, though    I    found  everything  else 
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in  the  room  —  except  the  way  out  — 
within  four  minutes. 

Finally,  after  barking  my  shins  and 
stepping  into  a  saucer  of  varnish,  I  fan- 
cied that  I  had  found  bearings,  and  so 
made  a  blind  dash  for  liberty.  The  first 
two  steps  were  all  right — then  some 
weird  skeleton  arose  before  me  and  gath- 
ered me  into  a  bony  embrace,  and  we  fell 
together  forward  through  the  darkness. 
An  awful  crash  and  a  sensation  of  hav- 
ing some  metallic  substance  rammed 
into  my  mouth  suggested  that  we  had 
fallen  over  a  basket  of  glassware — that 
my  antagonist  was  a  table,  wisely  left 
standing  on  end,  and  that  I  had  tried  to 
swallow  one  of  its  casters  and  what  I 
could  of  the  leg  attached.  A  moment 
later  a  voice — that  awful  voice  which 
chills  many  a  good  man's  marrow — re- 
marked frigidly  from  somewhere  in  the 
blackness  :  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  talk  like  that !  " 

Something  in  the  tone  didn't  seem  to 
require  any  comment  from  me,  so  I 
stole  away,  found  a  match,  and  examined 
myself.  A  nasty  scrape  on  my  jaw 
would  clearly  not  look  respectable  in 
town  for  at  least  two  days,  so  first  thing 
in  the  morning  I  decided  that  there  was 
no  place  like  "  roam,"  bundled  myself 
into  shooting  togs,  called  up  the  pointer, 
and  made  across  country  for  a  farm- 
house where  the  wicked  used  to  cease 
from  troubling. 

Near  the  farm  were  two  extensive 
tracts  of  woodland,  wild  as  the  day  they 
came  from  the  Master-hand,  and  be- 
tween them  wound  a  shallow  creek, 
fringed  on  either  bank  by  some  of  the 
worst-tangled  thickets  I  ever  attempted 
to  shoot  in.  Naturally  enough  the  very 
difficulty  of  the  cover  was  its  best  feat- 
ure, for  it  formed  a  sort  of  preserve  in 
a  small  way  for  grouse,  cock,  rabbit  and 
quail,  and  a  man  who  knew  the  ground 
and  was  a  quick  shot  could  always  pick 
up  a  few  birds  about  its  borders  without 
going  into  the  worst  of  it.  It  was  a 
favorite  place  with  me,  and  now  and 
then  I  would  force  my  way  through  it 
from  end  to  end,  taking  chances  on  get- 
ting perhaps  one  bird  out  of  every  four 
flushed.  Often  as  I  had  beaten  it,  I  had 
never  noticed  "sign"  of  turkey,  and 
never  dreamed  of  finding  anything 
feathered  larger  than  a  grouse  within 
its  borders. 

On  the  second  morning  of  the  shoot 
I  decided  to  give  those  thickets  special 


attention.  The  season  was  late,  but 
fine,  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  find- 
ing a  few  of  those  best  of  birds — late 
autumn  cock.  When  I  turned  out  after 
breakfast  the  air  was  glorious,  and  three 
chestfuls  of  it  made  me  feel  as  if  no 
cover  was  too  dense  and  no  bird  too  fast 
for  the  twelve-gauge  that  day.  The 
pointer  was  in  fine  fettle,  too  ;  his  work  of 
the  previous  day  had  been  comparatively 
easy,  and  he  was  keen  for  more.  As  I 
lighted  my  pipe  outside  the  house  I 
thought :  "  Won't  I  grind  'em  up  this 
time !  "  and  after  I  had  taken  a  peep 
through  the  spotless  barrels  and  put  in 
two  shells,  and  lastly,  just  for  fun, 
tossed  the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and  drawn 
a  deadly  bead  on  a  circling  pigeon,  I 
felt  that  I  couldn't  miss,  at  the  very 
worst,  more  than  two  birds  in  ten. 

The  big-hearted  farmer,  a  brown  tower 
of  honest  strength,  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  watched  me  and  laughed  out : 
"  Guess  the  old  woman  must  have  fed 
you  ginger-tea  this  morning  !  You  look 
as  snappy  as  a  rat-trap."  "  I  feel  that 
way/'  I  said.  "  I  can  just  pulverize  birds 
to-day — you  chase  a  quail  past  me  and 
see  me  knock  him."  Then  my  good 
friend  went  off  to  his  wearisome  plow- 
ing, and  the  pointer  and  I  deployed  in 
the  direction  of  the  thickets. 

I  started  from  that  farm-house  feeling 
fit  as  a  fiddle,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  I  sub- 
sequently shot  most  atrociously.  There 
is  nothing  at  a  well-regulated  farm- 
house to  shatter  a  fellow's  nerves,  but 
that  morning  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
winged  the  State  of  New  York,  had  it 
flown  by  at  forty  yards.  The  good  old 
dog  worked  enthusiastically  at  first,  then 
he  slowed  down  for  a  time,  as  though 
he  couldn't  understand  the  situation, 
and  at  last  he  seemed  to  grow  careless, 
as  the  best  dog  will,  working  ahead  of 
a  "fool-gun." 

His  first  bird,  a  grouse,  he  pinned 
grandly  in  some  rose-bushes.  It  roared 
up  in  the  broad  open  within  twenty 
yards  of  my  feet,  and  I  sent  a  double 
storm  of  "number  eight"  chasing 
vaguely  after  it,  but  in  vain.  Other 
grouse  were  found  and  pointed  fault- 
lessly, and  they  hummed  into  safe  cover 
in  a  fashion  most  sublime,  while  I  fill- 
ed the  atmosphere  with  noise  and  smoke 
and  lead,  and  might  just  as  well  have 
fired  blank  cartridges  in  most  cases. 
Out  of  about  ten  fair  chances  I  stopped 
three  birds,  and  by  noon  I  felt  about. 
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two  feet  high,  and,  in  my  own  estima- 
tion, would  have  tipped  the  beam  at 
thirteen  pounds,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Never  was  there  such  a  day  for  those 
thickets  ;  the  grouse  seemed  to  be  all 
lying  outside  the  main  cover,  in  low 
rose-bushes,  and  I  would  have  paid  any- 
thing I  could  afford  for  such  a  chance  ; 
yet  there  I  was,  missing  bird  after  bird, 
like  a  schoolboy,  and  losing  the  respect 
of  a  very  critical  pointer  dog.  Later 
on  we  mixed  up  a  rare  lot  of  prime  cock 
and  a  couple  of  bevies  of  quail,  scatter- 
ing the  birds  all  through  the  thickets, 
but  it  made  no  difference.  Things 
would  whir  and  roar  and  whistle,  to 
right,  left,  ahead  and  behind,  and  I'd 
thunder  away  and  gather  nothing, 
save  in  a  few  straggling  cases. 

I  think  I  brought  seven  birds  out  of  a 
cover  that  should  have  yielded  near 
twenty-five,  and,  in  time,  this  kind  of 
shooting  angered  me  and  demoralized 
the  pointer.  He  was  always  a  head- 
strong dog,  though  well  broken,  and  he 
got  so  wild  at  last  that  I  had  to  call  a 
halt  and  read  the  riot  act.  Then  I 
tramped  straight  away  in  cold  blood  to 
one  of  the  big  woods  and  looked  for 
some  easy  grouse  to  kill. 

Near  sundown  I  worked  back  to  the 
thickets  and  missed  a  couple  of  birds  as 
neatly  as  possible.  This  didn't  steady 
the  dog  to  any  marked  extent,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  one  end  of  the 
shooting  he  was  inclined  to  boss  his 
own  movements.  This  very  fault 
earned  me  a  prize.  Close  to  the  end  of 
the  cover  were  standing  about  three 
panels  of  an  old  rail-fence,  over  which 
drooped  a  luxuriant  growth  of  briers 
and  slender  saplings.  I  had  passed 
this  and  was  almost  into  the  open  when 
I  noticed  the  dog  tacking  sharply  to 
and  fro,  as  though  he  was  on  the  fresh 
trail  of  a  rabbit.  I  thought  it  strange, 
as  he  was  not  keen  for  "  fur,"  and,  more- 
over, had  seldom  shown  as  much  excite- 
ment on  any  kind  of  game.  As  I 
watched,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head 
high,  and  after  roading  rapidly  for  a 
few  yards  he  settled  into  a  magnificent 
point.  The  thought  came  into  my 
mind,    "  Whatever  has  he  got  now  ?  ' 

For  a  full  minute  he  held  his  point 
stanchly,  then  I  heard  a  faint  ticking  on 
one  side,  as  of  small  dry  twigs  striking 
each  other.  Then  something  black 
raced  like  a  flash  across  a  narrow  open- 
ing between  two  clumps  of  briers,  and 


I  could  see  it  working  fast  toward  the 
main  thicket,  heading  nearer  to  me  and 
directly  for  the  brushy  bit  of  fence.  It 
worked  in  a  peculiar  jerking  fashion, 
and  at  first  sight  I  thought  it  might  be 
a  black  fox.  All  of  a  sudden  the  dog 
broke  point  and  made  a  furious  rush  in, 
and  I  heard  a  vehement  "put-r-put- 
put !  "  followed  by  a  great  crashing  of 
twigs  and  clapping  of  powerful  wings. 
I  had  just  time  to  leap  into  the  open  and 
whirl  about  ere  a  turkey  rose  heavily, 
after  a  brief  struggle  for  passage 
through  the  baffling  rails  of  the  fence. 
Hardly  had  one  report  sounded  ere  the 
second  followed,  and  a  smashing  thud  on 
the  ground  bore  to  my  excited  ears  the 
glad  tidings  that  I  had  actually  man- 
aged to  hold  straight,  and  had  tumbled 
my  first  specimen  of  a  fowl  rare  at  the 
best  of  times.  I  forgave  the  dog  his 
serious  sin,  for  had  he  not  chased  and 
startled  the  bird,  causing  it  to  attempt 
the  only  impassable  part  of  the  fence  in 
its  confusion,  I  would  never  have  got  a 
shot  at  it.  Once  within  the  denser 
cover,  its  strong  legs  would  have  carried 
it  to  safety  instanter. 

When  I  had  secured  the  prize  it 
proved  to  be  a  small  hen  of  that  year, 
but  size  made  little  difference.  Had  it 
been  no  bigger  than  a  grouse  it  would 
have  been  good  enough  for  me — for 
was  it  not,  of  all  things,  a  genuine  wild 
turkey  ?  I  forgot  all  about  my  wretched 
shooting,  and  could  have  forgiven  my 
direst  enemy,  for  I  had  killed  the  bird 
of  birds  and  was  a  hunter  among  the 
Leatherstockings  by  right  of  doughty 
deed  performed,  though  if  anyone  had 
learned  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  turkey  met  its  fate  I  had 
been  promptly  robbed  of  my  glory. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  house  my 
farmer  friend  was  awaiting  me  anx- 
iously, and  great  was  his  pleasure  when 
he  found  what  the  dark  burden  I  bore 
was.  He  examined  it  carefully,  and 
then  remarked  :  "  Wild,  sure  enough  ; 
there  was  a  brood  hatched  last  spring 
over  in  the  big  woods.  This  one  must 
have  strayed  or  flown  over  from  the 
woods  after  you  went  there  from  the 
thicket.  The  amount  of  shooting  you 
did  would  have  surely  scared  it  off 
otherwise  if  it  had  been  there  when  you 
started  in.  And,  by  the  way,  where 
have  you  stowed  all  your  birds  ?  That 
coat  hangs  light,  seems  to  me,  and  you 
must  have  got  twenty  at  least." 
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A  goodly  share  of  my  satisfaction 
over  the  turkey  vanished  as  he  spoke, 
for  I  thought  of  the  many  cartridge- 
cases  scattered  through  the  thickets,  and 
of  the  paltry  show  of  birds  I  had.  But 
there  was  naught  to  be  done  but  to  face 
the  music,  and  my  host  roasted  me  un- 
mercifully, as  he  well  knew  how  to  do. 

That  was  my  first  try  at  a  turkey  ; 
now  for  the  last  one,  which  I  will  proba- 
bly not  soon  forget.  This  time  I  knew 
more  about  the  game,  and  two  of  us 
still-hunted  in  a  nice  tracking-snow. 

We  were  accidental  comrades  for  the 
day,  and  the  way  of  it  was  this  :  Near 
the  small  village  of  Bothwell,  once  an 
aspirant  for  fame  as  the  center  of  an  oil 
region,  are  far-reaching  forests,  bisected 
with  brushy  opens  and  many  marshy 
bits.  Years  and  years  agone  that  coun- 
try swarmed  with  game ;  bear,  deer, 
turkey,  grouse,  hare,  lynx,  duck,  cock, 
snipe,  quail,  and  several  of  the  lesser 
furred  animals,  found  congenial  haunts 
within  its  bounds  ;  and  I,  and  others, 
have  even  picked  up  the  wrecks  of 
mighty  antlers,  proving  that  the  stately 
elk,  too,  ranged  the  hard-wood  forests 
at  no  very  remote  period.  Before  my 
day  most  of  the  larger  game  had  been 
killed  off,  or  had  retired  to  a  safer  dis- 
tance from  encroaching  settlement. 
But  even  the  axe  and  plow  could  not 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  such  shooting- 
grounds  hurriedly.  Fifteen  years  ago 
great  flocks  of  turkey  haunted  the  an- 
cient covers,  and  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  wager  that  I  could  easily  find  "  sign  " 
of  the  noble  fowl  in  the  first  good  track- 
ing-snow of  the  present  winter.  The 
fingers  of  one  hand  would  more  than 
count  the  years  since  I  shot  quail  and 
grouse  there,  and  though  the  law  then 
forbade  the  killing  of  turkey,  yet  during 
the  shoot  we  saw  several,  and  also  plenty 
of  indications  that  the  fowl  was  still  a 
long  way  from  extinction. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  hunt  in 
question  I  left  the  little  hostelry  and 
had  tramped  through  the  woods  for 
above  three  miles  ere  the  sun  had 
climbed  above  the  dense  wall  of  stal- 
wart trees  which  bounded  the  eastern 
side  of  one  of  the  most  promising 
"  opens  "  —  half  marsh,  half  dense 
thicket.  The  day  promised  to  be  a 
magnificent  one,  cheery,  and  just  cold 
enough  to  allow  one  to  do  hard  tramp- 
ing in  comfort.  The  first  good  track- 
ing-snow of  the   season  lay  about  four 


inches  deep  on  the  ground,  and  on  its 
fair  white  page  every  mark,  from  the 
dotted,  tail-dragged  trail  of  a  wee  wood- 
mouse  up  to  the  big  track  of  a  kingly 
gobbler,  would  be  plainly  visible. 

As  I  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the 
open  my  eyes  roved  over  as  fair  a 
scene  as  hunter's  heart  could  desire. 
The  broad  marsh  seemed  to  be  a  great 
white  fairy-land  sown  broadcast  with 
glittering  gems.  Every  branch  and 
twig  was  graced  with  a  white,  feathery 
dressing,  in  which  the  young  sun  woke 
millions  of  tinted  flashes,  like  the  gath- 
ered jewels  of  a  world  prisoned  'mid 
daintiest  laces.  Presently  I  spied  some- 
thing else,  which  resembled  neither  gem 
nor  filigree,  but  looked  remarkably  like 
what  it  was  —  a  brawny  countryman 
with  a  big  ten-gauge  breech-loader  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder.  He  saw  me  a  few 
seconds  later,  and  immediately  started 
in  my  direction. 

When  he  got  within  speaking  dis- 
tance I  failed  to  recognize  him,  but  nat- 
urally concluded  that  he  was  some 
farmer  of  the  district.  Had  I  known 
what  I  found  out  later,  i.  <?.,  that  he  was 
the  deadliest  "pot-hunter  "  in  the  whole 
county,  I  would  presumably  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  do  what  I  did  ;  but 
"  they  fears  nothing  that  knows  noth- 
ing," so  I  readily  agreed  to  his  propo- 
sition that  we  should  fare  for'ard 
together.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
never  hunted  turkey  before — which  was 
true  ;  but  I  did  not  guess  that  he  was  a 
newcomer,  and  in  those  woods  pur- 
posely to  try  his  fatal  hand  on  the  big 
game.  A  prime  wild  gobbler  was  worth 
anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, if  the  man  who  killed  it  knew 
enough  to  offer  the  game  to  the  right 
purchaser.  My  chance  -  guided  com- 
rade was,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  this 
fact  and  wanted  such  a  bird  with 
a  want-ness  which  might  have  been 
felt.  I,  too,  was  anxious  to  secure  one, 
or  more,  choice  specimens  ;  one  for  the 
home  table,  and  another,  or  the  only 
bird  secured,  if  luck  ran  that  way,  to 
send  as  a  loyal  tribute  to  that  grand  old 
statesman,  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power.  He  was  an  old  friend  of 
my  pater's,  had  taken  a  kindly  interest 
in  me,  especially  when  I  had  carica- 
tured him  diabolically  in  bygone  times, 
when  feeble  pencil  and  pen  toiled  in 
the  Conservative  cause.     I  revered  him 
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with  all  a  young  'un's  hot  enthusiasm, 
and  I  was  going  to  send  him  turkey  for 
Christmas  though  I  strained  the  gun  and 
walked  my  feet  off  in  the  attempt. 

Fortune  favored  me  at  the  start.  We 
had  not  tramped  a  mile  together  when 
I  noticed  a  black  object  in  a  tree.  A 
moment  later  it  took  wings  unto  itself 
and  sailed  earthward  on  broad,  feathery 
fans,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  turkey,  and  a 
big  one  at  that — in  fine,  just  the  bird 
for  magnificent  old  Sir  John's  table. 
We  skirmished  after  it  as  fast  as 
prudence  would  allow.  I  knew  what 
my  companion  did  not  know,  that  a 
turkey  almost  invariably  flies  straight, 
and  only  for  a  short  distance.  I  told 
him  to  bear  off  to  one  side  while  I  made 
directly  for  a  point  where  I  expected  to 
find  either  the  bird  or  its  tracks.  Though 
the  man  had  told  me  that  he  was  a 
novice  at  our  game,  I  didn't  fancy  the 
rapid,  cat-like  fashion  in  which  he  sped 
along,  gliding  over  logs  and  sliding 
through  difficult  brush  like  a  very  lynx. 
Still  I  saw  that  he  was  heading  for  the 
wrong  place,  and  would  never  get  the 
turkey  unless  I  missed  it  first. 

In  a  few  moments  I  had  gained  the 
edge  of  a  small  weedy  field,  and  an 
instant  later  I  saw  the  gobbler.  He 
was  running  along  a  fence  at  a  great 
rate,  heading  for  a  dense  thicket  at  one 
end  of  the  field,  and  the  thought  flashed 
into  my  mind  that  there  would  surely 
be  a  cross  fence  at  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  and  that  if  I  ran  hard  for  it  I 
might  get  close  enough  for  a  safe  shot 
as  he  rose  to  clear  the  barrier.  After 
him  I  went,  running  as  fast  as  I  could 
lay  foot  to  ground.  I  gained  many 
yards,  for  the  gobbler  was  not  doing 
his  best,  but  when  he  reached  the  fence 
I  was  still  too  far  away  for  anything  but 
a  chance  shot. 

I  saw  him  stop  at  the  fence  and  turn 
back  toward  me,  so  made  a  desperate 
spurt  and  gained  a  good  ten  yards.  An 
instant  later  the  grand  fellow  leaped 
into  air  and  with  great  smashing  wing- 
beats  strove  to  climb  high  enough  to 
clear  all  obstacles  to  his  airy  route.  I 
could  still  gain  a  few  yards,  as  he  was 
flying  slightly  toward  me,  so  I  made  a 
wild  dash — tried  to  pull  up — slipped  on 
some  frozen  stuff  under  the  snow — fired 
one  barrel  wildly — sat  down  hard — 
swore — then  switched  round  on  my 
corduroys  and  plunked  the  gobbler  fair 
and  true  with  the  second  barrel. 


Many  feathers  flew  from  him  and  the 
tip  of  a  wing  went  up  broken,  but  the 
shot  was  too  long  for  deadly  effect. 
Still,  he  was  mine  now,  sure,  for  as  I 
marked  him  laboring  unwillingly  earth- 
ward I  knew  that  he  would  never  rise 
again.  Hastily  springing  up  I  glanced 
through  the  barrels,  to  be  sure  that  no 
snow  had  fouled  the  muzzle,  then  shoved 
in  fresh  shells  and  dashed  away  in  pur- 
suit. Two  shots  rang  out  with  startling 
quickness,  but  my  comrade  missed  clean 
— in  justice  to  him,  he  was  too  far  away. 
As  the  shots  re-echoed  through  the  tim- 
ber the  gobbler  struck  the  snow  and  I 
could  see  him  racing  away  for  cover  as. 
only  a  wing-tipped  gobbler  can. 

"  Come  on  !  Run  him — we'll  get  him  !  " 
I  yelled,  then  panted  on  in  half -winded 
chase.  Our  two  courses  rapidly  drew 
together  till  we  were  running  side  by 
side  and  gaining  on  the  game  steadily. 
What  a  race  it  was  !  My  tumble  had 
knocked  half  the  breath  out  of  me,  but 
I  stumbled  forward  as  best  I  could  until 
we  reached  an  open  space  with  many 
large  brush-piles  scattered  about. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  peeled — he'll  hide  !  " 
I  gasped  out,  for  we  had  lost  sight  of 
him  for  the  moment  and  were  not  fol- 
lowing his  tracks.  There  were  yet  half- 
a-dozen  strides  left  in  me,  when  from 
behind  a  brush-pile  I  was  passing  leaped 
the  gobbler  in  a  tremendous  effort  to 
take  wing.  I  poked  the  gun  at  him  and 
pulled  trigger  and  almost  blew  his  head 
off,  and  as  he  waltzed  over  the  snow  like 
a  decapitated  chicken's  final  war-dance, 
the  other  fellow  blazed  both  barrels  into 
him.  I  was  fairly  choked  down, .  but 
managed  to  blurt  out,  "  What  the  deuce 
do  you  want  to  fill  him  full  of  lead  for  ? " 

"  Wa-al,  it'll  keep  him  still ;  he  kin 
run  too  blamed  fast  to  take  chances," 
was  the  reply. 

We  had  him  at  last,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  bird — a  gobbler 
prime  and  fit  to  go  where  I  intended. 
We  smoothed  him  down  lovingly  and  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that,  barring  the 
disfigured  head,  he  was  not  very  badly 
cut  with  shot  after  all. 

The  question  was  now,  what  to  do 
with  him — for  it  was  so  early  in  the  day 
that  I  hated  to  go  home,  and  the  idea 
of  packing  the  great  bird  about  during 
the  remainder  of  the  hunt  was  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it.  There  was  a  side-road 
not  far  away  and  thither  we  bore  the 
dead  king,   thinking   that   possibly  we 
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might  locate  a  farm-house  where  the 
prize  might  be  safely  left  until  I  called 
for  it  later.  I  would  run  no  risks  — 
that  gobbler  was  for  Sir  John  ! 

As  we  climbed  the  fence  into  the  road 
we  saw  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  ap- 
proaching. My  companion  stared  at 
him  for  a  moment  and  then  exclaimed  : 

"  If  you  ain't  in  luck  !  Here's  young 
Ben  Slate.  He  lives  right  next  door  to 
me,  and  I  reckon  he'll  be  right  proud  to 
carry  the  gobbler  home,  if  he's  goin'  in." 

"  Young  Ben "  soon  reached  us  and, 
after  admiring  the  turkey,  he  readily 
agreed  to  take  it  to  the  village  hotel. 

We  hunted  hard  until  three  o'clock, 
finding  plenty  of  fresh  tracks,  but  some- 
way luck  was  against  me,  and  the  bird  I 
trailed  escaped  a  couple  of  longish  shots 
and  finally  flew  across  a  big  marsh 
whither  I  had  not  time  to  follow  it.  My 
companion  bagged  a  nice  plump  hen, 
so  there  was  no  reason  for  feeling  dis- 
satisfied. At  three  o'clock  we  agreed 
to  go  home  ;  I  had  to  catch  an  accom- 
modation train  which  stopped  at  the 
village  station  at  half-past  four,  and 
there  was  such  a  scant  tail-end  of  the 
afternoon  left  that  it  was  not  worth  my 
companion's  while  to  try  to  find  more 
turkeys  by  himself.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  and  we  figured  out  where  we 
were ;  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
going  to  have  a  tight  rub  to  catch  my 
train.  I  wanted  particularly  to  get 
home  that  night,  so  we  swung  ahead. 

We  won  by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 
When  still  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
station  the  screech  of  the  locomotive 
broke  the  silence  of  the  woods.  The 
hotel  lay  one  hundred  yards  distant  in 
one  direction,  and  the  station  as  far  in 
another,  but  my  comrade  was  quick- 
witted and  he  solved  the  problem. 

Said  he :  "  Here,  you  take  my  gun 
and  turkey  and  hustle  to  the  train.  I'll 
cut  across  lots  and  get  the  gobbler,  and 
be  at  the  train  in  plenty  of  time  !" 


Away  we  went,  and  I  beat  the  train 
by  a  few  seconds.  I  put  his  gun  and 
bird  in  the  waiting-room  and  put  my 
own  traps  in  the  smoking-car  and  stood 
myself  upon  the  steps  awaiting  my  bold 
bravo  and  the  gobbler.  The  conductor 
shouted  "  All  aboard  !  "  yet  the  courier 
had  not  appeared. 

"Confound  him!  He'll  miss  me,"  I 
ejaculated,  as  the  wheels  began  to  turn 
slowly.  Half  apprehensive,  half  en- 
raged, I  stared  toward  the  hotel.  Just 
then  I  heard  a  ringing  whoop  and  saw  a 
figure  bearing  a  turkey  racing  across  a 
vacant  lot  to  a  point  where  the  village 
street  crossed  the  track. 

His  quick  wit  had  been  at  work  again  ; 
the  train  would  only  crawl  past  the 
crossing  ;  he  would  get  there  with  a 
few  jumps  to  spare  and  would  hand  me 
up  the  gobbler  as  I  rolled  slowly  by. 
"  Good  smart  chap,  that,"  I  thought ; 
"  he  could  never  have  reached  the 
station  in  time." 

At  the  crossing  he  handed  me  up  the 
gobbler  and  we  shouted  cross  farewells, 
and  a  moment  later  the  train  was 
thundering  westward  through  the 
woods.  It  was  ten  minutes  before  I 
took  a  notion  to  smooth  my  gobbler's 
royal  plumage  ere  exhibiting  him  to 
the  conductor  and  some  drummers  who 
were  in  the  car,  and  it  was  just  ten 
minutes  and  two  seconds  before  I  real- 
ized that  my  gentle  friend  had  done  me 
utterly.  The  bird  he  had  handed  tome 
was  no  wild  gobbler  at  all,  but  a  fat,  over- 
grown loafer  from  some  barn-yard, 
which  he  had  either  obtained  from  his 
own  house  or  from  the  butcher's  shop, 
close  beside  the  hotel.  Some  weird 
ideas  floated  through  my  brain  on  that 
homeward  journey,  and  some  pictur- 
esque talk  filled  that  smoking-car  for 
some  little  time,  but  naught  could  be 
done.  Needless  to  say  the  Conservative 
chieftain  had  no  wild  turkey  of  my 
killing  for  his  Christmas  banquet. 


A     SLEDGING     PICNIC     IN     NORTH     CHINA. 


BY    ALETHE     LOWBER    CRAIG. 


IT  was  a  bright  January  morning  at 
Tientsin.  The  intense  climate  of 
North  China,  so  cold  in  winter,  so 
hot  in  summer,  was  in  the  height 
of  its  freezing  extreme  when  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  boarded  the  American  gun- 
boat Patrol  and  invited  Captain  Carter 
to  join  a  winter  picnic.  Captain  Carter 
glanced  at  his  visitor's  face,  glowing 
from  the  nip  of  the  outside  air,  and  at 
his  fur-lined  overcoat,  with  its  broad, 
rich,  sable  collar,  buttoned  closely  across 
his  breast ;  then  looked  through  the 
port-holes  over  the  ice-bound  river, 
which  had  held  the  Patrol  imprisoned 
for  many  weeks  past  and  would  continue 
to  do  so  for  many  weeks  to  come. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  join  in  any  of 
your  plans,  most  assuredly,"  he  an- 
swered, after  his  momentary  hesitation. 


Mr.  Bullmer's  countenance  was  posi- 
tively illuminated  with  his  gratification, 
as  he  revealed  the  details  of  the  picnic 
project.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
party  were  to  rendezvous  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Patrol  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  make  the  start  from  there,  they 
were  to  go  seven  miles  down  the  river, 
spread  the  luncheon  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  stream,  and  return  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

All  this  sounded  very  merry,  indeed, 
discussed  in  Mr.  Bullmer's  jovial  tones 
within  the  cozy,  steam-heated  cabin 
quarters.  But  Captain  Carter  felt  him- 
self rippled  by  a  swirl  of  goose-flesh  as 
he  contemplated  being  dragged  in  a 
.sledge  over  seven  miles  of  ice,  eating 
sandwiches  and  custards  out  in  the  bare 
open  country,  and  having  to  make  the 
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long  return  journey  with  chattering 
teeth  and  stiffening  limbs.  An  Amer- 
ican picnic  on  a  summer's  day,  with 
earwigs  and  mosquitoes  in  the  air,  is  a 
sufficiently  difficult  effort  toward  pleas- 
ure ;  but  it  was  far  preferable,  cer- 
tainly, to  this  chase  after  icebergs  and 


pneumonia.  But  he  smiled  his  consent 
as  sweetly  as  if  he  had  been  born  in 
Siberia,  and  accustomed  from  his  youth 
up  to  take  his  fun  frappe'e,  and  Mr. 
Bullmer  jauntily  departed  to  perfect 
arrangements. 

The  morning  of  the  picnic  was  bright, 
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clear,  dry  and  cold,  as  winter  days  al- 
most invariably  are  in  Tientsin.  Prompt- 
ly at  ten  o'clock  the  jinrikishas  of  picnic- 
ers  began  to  dash  up  to  the  gangplank 
of  the  Patrol,  and  Chinese  house-boys, 
in  long  blue  silk  coats  and  heliotrope 
trousers,  came  on  board  bringing  the 
cakes,  pates,  and  gelatines,  which  were 
to  be  sent  on  ahead  as  soon  as  the  col- 
lection was  complete. 

Captain  Carter  had  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion to  furnish,  as  his  contribution,  a 
punch  for  the  party — a  genuine  "  Sunny 
South "  punch,  made  like  that  always 
served  at  Christmastide  in  the  hospit- 
able homestead  far  away  in  Old  Vir- 
ginia. He  could  remember  a  Christmas 
morning  in  his  very  small  boyhood 
when  he  abandoned,  for  a  little  while, 
his  fascinating  toys  to  lean  over  the 
banisters  on  the  wide  landing  of  the 
staircase  and  look  down  into  the  broad 
hall  below.  Bright  flames  were  leaping 
around  the  crackling  logs  in  the  fire- 
place, sending  playful  gleams  over  the 
polished  floor.  In  the  center  of  the  hall 
was  a  table  of  unique  shape.  It  was  of 
mahogany,  dark  with  precious  years,  and 
had  two  stories,  so  to  speak.  The  low- 
est, biggest  top  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
breakfast  tray  supported  on  graceful 
curved  legs,  with  handles,  like  tray 
handles,  of  polished  brass.  This  was 
surmounted  by  a  second,  similar  tray, 
only  smaller  in  size,  on  similar  though 
smaller  legs.  On  the  upper  tray  stood 
the  generous  yellow  punch  bowl,  a 
family  heirloom  which  had  dealt  good 
cheer  to  English  ancestors  long  before 
the  American  Revolution  ;  while  under 
it,  on  the  tray  beneath,  were  the  rich 
cakes,  black  with  fruits  and  spices,  that 
"  Mammy,"  the  cook,  had  spent  busy 
days  in  preparing.  But  the  loveliest 
picture  of  all  was  his  tall,  slender,  pretty 
young  mother,  greeting,  in  her  soft, 
drawling,  musical,  Southern  voice, .  the 
masters  of  neighboring  estates  who  had 
galloped  over  to  express  the  cordial 
greetings  of  the  season. 

It  was  a  tremendous  leap  to  make, 
even  in  thoughts,  from  the  James  River 
flowing  between  balmy,  fragrant  South- 
ern shores,  dotted  with  historic  homes, 
to  the  sad  Peiho,  with  its  frozen  surface 
and  barren  banks  ;  but  reveries  had  to 
be  of  short  duration,  as  the  cabin  was 
soon  crowded  with  fur-enveloped  women 
and  men,  and  echoing  with  cosmopolitan 
chatter  and  laughter. 


Captain  Carter,  who  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  the  East  to  realize  that  the 
principal  indulgences  of  a  foreign  settle- 
ment in  a  seaport  town  consist  of  frank 
maliciousness,  sweet  acerbity,  and  art- 
istic scandals,  thought  the  atmosphere 
somewhat  heavily  charged  with  person- 
alities. There  was  Herr  von  Aucken, 
haughty,  arrogant  and  unpopular  ;  Mrs. 
Vreeder,  the  American  wife  of  the  Ger- 
man Consul ;  Mrs.  Melton,  familiarly  and 
somewhat  spitefully  known  as  "  Cinder- 
ella ;"  Madam  O'Donahan,  the  French 
wife  of  an  Irish  banker  ;  Captain  von 
Richter,  a  German  army  officer,  sent  to 
Tientsin  by  his  government  to  negoti- 
ate with  Li  Hung  Chang,  "  the  Bismarck 
of  China ; "  the  Bochowskis,  the  Dun- 
combes,  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  and 
ladies  galore. 

"  Who  is  de  undertaker  of  dis  picnic  ? " 
asked  Captain  von  Richter.  The  von 
Richter  was  very  dapper  and  dainty, 
but  he  did  not  shine  as  a  linguist.  His 
English,  especially,  was  a  sad  affair,  and 
his  literal  translations  were  sometimes 
a  draft  upon  the  self-possession  of  his 
hearers. 

"  I  am  that  solemn  person,"  responded 
Mr.  Bullmer,  with  an  audible  chuckle 
most  inappropriate  to  the  character. 
"  In  virtue  of  my  office  I  will  start  the 
procession,  as  the  pai-tzes  are  ready." 

At  the  foot  of  the  accommodation  lad- 
der of  the  Patrol  the  sledges,  known 
as  pai-tzes,  were  collected.  They  were 
rather  wide,  long  and  low.  A  u  naturel, 
they  would  have  resembled  a  mammoth 
coasting-sled,  but  for  this  occasion  they 
were  equipped  with  rattan  arm-chairs, 
which  were  luxuriously  hidden  under 
Chinese  furs,  Scotch  plaids  and  steamer 
rugs.  Each  pai-tze  could  carry  two  per- 
sons— one  in  the  chair  and  one  on  the 
boards,  besides  the  coolie  who  was  to 
stand  on  the  rear  end  and  propel  it. 

The  dexterity  of  these  guides  is  mar- 
velous. With  their  backs  toward  the 
passengers,  they  prod  the  ice  with  a  long 
rod  which  has  a  sharp  iron  point  in  one 
end,  and  glide  the  sledge  forward  with 
exhilarating  speed.  In  comparison,  an 
American  sleigh-ride  is  slow  and  tame. 

Captain  Carter  found  himself  assigned 
to  solitary  state  and  comfort — a  mark  of 
respect  to  official  rank  ;  as  did,  also,  the 
Italian  Minister,  who  had  escaped  from 
his  Court  duties  at  Peking  to  enjoy  for 
a  few  days  the  less  stately  pleasures  of 
Tientsin.     On  the  other  pai-tzes  a  fair 
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dame  was  enthroned  in  the  chair,  while 
her  favorite  knight  curled  himself  up  in 
a  rug  at  her  feet. 

"  In  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
retorts  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  Herr  von  Aucken  settles  himself 
on  Mrs.  Vreeder's  pai-tze,"  acidly- 
remarked  one  of  a  group  of  ladies  that 
were  waiting  for  their  own  sledges  to 
"  stop  the  way." 

"  I  wonder  how  she  manages  him  so 
well,"  said  another.  "  He  makes  a  show 
of  independence,  but  he  is  hopelessly 
entangled  in  her  meshes,  really." 

"  It  is  because  she  has  had  an  excep- 
tional experience  with  manly  angles," 
kindly  explained  still  another  discern- 
ing observer.  "  Herr  Vreeder  is  so  per- 
fectly saturated  with  peculiarities  that 
her  tact  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
and  is  seldom  taken  unawares." 

"Ah!  I  was  right,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  wrapping  more  closely  about 
her  shoulders  her  scarlet  cloak,  with  its 
fluffy  lining  of  white  fox,  and  peering 
between  the  heads  just  in  front  of  her. 
"  Herr  '  Arrogance '  is  seating  himself, 
complacently,  at  Mrs.  Vreeder's  feet. 
But  he  has  had  to  scramble  to  secure  his 
place,  and  I  can  see  disappointment 
written  legibly  on  at  least  three  mas- 
culine countenances." 

"  Violet,  dear,  do  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can girl,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Duncombe, 
of  Victoria  Road,"  almost  screeched  a 
young  Irish  wife,  with  much  beauty 
and  a  devoted,  charming  husband,  but 
lacking  one  thing  she  would  never 
gain  —  popularity.  "  She  has  dis- 
pensed with  her  chair  and  is  going  to 
sit  on  the  rug,  in  order  that  she  and 
Mr.  Bathurst  can  be  more  freely  and 
easily  sociable,  in  American  fashion." 

"  You  should  await  developments,  my 
dear,"  replied  her  friend,  soothingly.  "  I 
happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Bathurst  in- 
tends to  run  that  pai-tze  himself.  He 
considers  it  a  proof  of  devotion." 

"  How  absurd  !  " 

"  It  may  be  absurd,  but  you  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  disinterested,  for  he  will 
not  be  able  to  sit  near  her  at  all ;  his 
entire  time  and  attention  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  his  pai-tze  in  the  track." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  He  has  added 
his  great  coat  to  '  Miss  Columbia's '  pro- 
tecting warmth,  and  stands  forth  in  a 
sort  of  glorified  tennis  costume." 

"  Then  he  is  quite  ready  for  his  efforts 
of   muscular  devotion,   is  he  not  ? "  re- 


marked "  Violet  dear,"  with  a  bored  air. 
"  Ah,  well !  If  the  nephew  of  one  of  the 
proudest  earls  in  England  must  make  a 
distinct  goose  of  himself,  I  suppose  a 
backwoods  girl  with  a  nasal  twang  might 
as  well  share  his  idiocy." 

"  Observe  the  Bochowskis,"  said  the 
bride  of  the  settlement  most  recently 
out  from  London,  as  she  joined  in  the 
conversation  with  a  sweetly  rippling 
laugh.  "  No  one  is  making  a  fool  of 
himself  to  care  for  them.  Although  I 
do  see  one  or  two  men 

'  Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  Russian  girls  and  pai-tzes  meet.'  " 

At  last  all  are  arranged  with  more  or 
less  satisfaction  to  themselves.  The 
start  is  made,  the  pai-tzes  in  line  of 
battle  formation  at  first,  then  stringing 
out  into  Indian  file,  winding  round  the 
river  bends  like  a  long  snake.  Off  they 
dart  at  electric  speed,  flying  past  hooded 
house-boats,  moored  and  frozen  to  the 
shores  but  teeming  with  a  play  of  human 
life  and  reeking  with  odors  from  the 
steaming  soups,  or  stews  of  dried  fish, 
cabbage  and  rice  ;  past  broad  unwieldy 
junks,  whose  towering  poops  are  tricked 
out  in  gaudy  colors  —  scarlet  and  green 
and  blue,  while  from  their  blunt  prows 
stare  round,  lidless  eyes  ;  past  the  shores 
of  dun-colored  flats,  their  dreary  end- 
lessness broken  only  by  the  low,  round 
mounds  that  are  the  nameless  graves  of 
long-gone  generations  of  Asiatics  ;  past 
villages  —  the  usual  agglomeration  of 
dirty  huts  toppling  to  ruin,  square 
shreds  of  ragged  mat  fluttering  from 
four  bamboos  serving  as  veranda  under 
which  the  inhabitants  squat  and  sip  a 
weak,  straw  liquor  —  called  by  courtesy 
tea — out  of  filthy  cups  ;  and  past  many 
pai-tzes  on  business,  not  on  pleasure 
bent. 

Occasionally  they  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  funeral  procession  of  white-robed 
mourners,  with  lumbering,  curtained 
catafalque  and  scurrying  mob  ;  or  the 
tortuous  line  of  a  wedding  cavalcade, 
following  the  gilded,  ribbon-festooned 
palanquin  in  which  the  bridegroom  is 
fetching  home  his  bride.  But  over  all 
streams  the  sunshine,  glowing  more  and 
more  comfortably  as  noon  comes  on, 
and  flooding  the  level,  earthy,  monoto- 
nous landscape  with  a  beautiful,  golden 
splendor — it  was  winter  painted  yellow  ! 

Captain  Carter's  thoughts  wandered 
across  seas  and  mountains  to  his  far 
away  wife  and   daughter.     Were   they 
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safe  and  happy  without  his  watchful, 
tender  care  ?  Suddenly  the  pai-tzes 
curved  up  to  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  spanned  by  an  arched  stone 
bridge,  and  the  abrupt  stop  jerked  Cap- 
tain Carter  out  of  his  musing  dreams. 

Already  some  of  the  party  were  land- 
ing. The  brass  band  of  Chinese  musi- 
cians with  a  repertoire  of  civilized 
music  was  sending  forth  inspiring 
strains  from  the  summit  of  the  bridge  ; 
parchment  faces,  flowing  gowns,  wag- 
ging pigtails,  and  soft,  thick-soled,  up- 
turned, embroidered  shoes  were  undu- 
lating about  the  luncheon  tables,  and 
stewards  were  carving  game. 

"Are  we  all  here  ? "  jovially  shouted 
the  "undertaker,"  as  one  after  another 
of  the  fur-muffled  guests  emerged  from 
the  masses  of  coverings  on  the  pai-tzes 
and  stretched  their  cramped  legs  in 
climbing  the  shore. 

"  We  left  Bathurst  in  the  lurch  a  few 
miles  ago,"  gurgled  a  ruddy,  sandy 
Scotch  bachelor,  as  he  assisted  his 
charge,  a  beautiful  Viennese,  to  her 
feet.  "  Shall  we  send  a  relay  of  coolies 
to  his  rescue  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!  not  yet,"  sang  a  chorus  of 
merciful  voices. 

Just  then,  around  one  of  the  endless 
windings  of  the  old  Peiho,  which  is  bent 
on  occupying  as  much  space  as  possible, 
came  the  belated  ones  into  the  storm  of 
jest  and  banter. 

Mr.  Bathurst  smiled  as  naturally  as 
if  he  was  sitting  for  his  photograph,  and 
they  both  tried — with  gigantic  failure — 
to  look  uninterestingly  innocent  as  they 
explained  that  the  pai-tze  would  persist 
in  dodging  off  the  smooth,  swift  track. 
Yet  even  the  dullest  bystander  felt  that 
once  again  the  old,  old  story  had  been 
told  ;  that  once  more,  with  longing,  lov- 
ing wishfulness,  the  sweet  old  question 
had  been  asked,  and  that  once  more  a 
quick-witted,  sagacious,  pretty  Ameri- 
can girl  would  stand  in  the  line  of  Eng- 
land's peeresses. 

The  easy  chairs  on  the  sledges  were 
brought  ashore  for  the  further  comfort 
of  the  original  occupants ;  the  tables 
were  deftly  and  attractively  laid  by  the 
Ah  Lings  and  Ah  Kins  ;  the  flags  of  all 
the  nations  represented  were  stacked 
across  the  largest  table,  which  was 
headed  and  footed  by  the  Virginia  punch 
and  Boston  baked  beans — the  former  a 
compliment  from,  the  latter  a  compli- 
ment to,  the  American  naval  officer  who 


had  been  ordered  to  Tientsin  to  ward  off 
riots  and  massacres ;  and  the  Chinese 
band,  under  the  leadership  of  a  European 
baton,  tooted  and  tinkled  and  drummed 
the  national  air  of  each  guest. 

The  sun  reached  its  warmest  height 
at  luncheon  time,  so  that  overcoats  and 
cloaks  were  discarded,  an  occurrence  of 
almost  daily  necessity  in  the  dry  bright- 
ness of  the  Tientsin  noontime.  After- 
ward everybody  " went  to  Jerusalem" 
in  the  romping  fashion  of  a  childhood 
lost  in  the  mists  of  more  or  less  distance. 
This  was  followed  by  a  Virginia  reel, 
the  ladies  assuming  peasant  coquetries, 
the  gentlemen  acting  as  much  like 
clowns  as  the  quaint  old  country-dance 
always  seems  to  demand. 

Finally,  circling  slowly  round  and 
round,  with  hands  clasped  in  the  hearty 
fashion  of  those  whose  exile  so  far  from 
home  makes  them  pathetically  sym- 
pathetic and  sad  whenever  a  home  asso- 
ciation is  touched,  they  all  sang  to- 
gether "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Again  the  pai-tzes  were  rigged,  but 
there  were  a  few  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  passengers.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Bathurst  did  not  care  to 
paddle  his  returning  canoe,  and  took  on 
his  coolie.  Herr  von  Aucken,  having 
shown  too  lordly  a  possession  of  Mrs. 
Vreeder  during  the  morning,  and  hav- 
ing looked  with  too  marked  a  disfavor 
upon  other  aspirants  to  her  society, 
was  ignored  by  her  on  the  return,  and 
Mr.  Vreeder  made  exquisitely  happy  by 
an  invitation  from  his  wife  to  go  up  the 
Peiho  with  her.  Captain  Carter  sweet- 
ened the  temper  of  the  sarcastic  young 
Englishwoman  by  flinging  rank  and 
distinction  to  the  winds,  and  asking  for 
a  place  on  her  pai-tze.  The  Bochow- 
skis,  however,  by  constant  vigilance, 
managed  to  retain  their  victims  of  the 
down  trip. 

The  crisp  twilight  was  coming  thick- 
ly on,  jinrikisha  lanterns  were  bobbing 
along  the  bund,  and  parties  of  riders, 
returning  from  the  hunt  across  coun- 
try, were  trotting  over  the  pavements 
and  entering  the  lodge  gates  of  gray- 
walled  compounds  when  the  picnic 
pai-tzes  dashed  up  to  the  Patrol  moor- 
ings and  unloaded  there,  none  too  soon 
for  the  sledgers  to  prepare  for  their 
dinner  engagements.  But  they  linger- 
ed long  enough  to  give  three  resound- 
ing cheers  for  the  American  Eagle  and 
the  "  undertaker  "  of  the  feast. 
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HE  night  after  we  had 
left  Peel  River  and 
made  our  way  once 
more  to  the  Macken- 
zie, our  second  moose 
was  killed.  I  was 
awakened  by  a 
knock  at  my  door 
and  some  one  calling 
— "  They  are  about 
to  shoot  a  moose.  Come  quickly  if 
you  want  to  see  it ! "  and  throwing  a 
blanket  around  me,  I  hurried  out  on 
deck  where  our  little  party  was  already 
gathered.  All  was  quiet.  The  captain, 
stationed  near  the  pilot-house,  gave 
directions  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  en- 
gineer was  seated  in  the  bow,  rifle  in 
hand,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  fire.  It 
was  a  contrast  to  our  Athabasca  moose 
hunt,  where  the  game  was  chased  with 
shouting  and  uproar  by  fifty  people. 
Here  was  a  great  stream,  its  distant 
shores  showing  dimly,  a  little  steam- 
boat circling  about  the  moose  in  mid 
stream,  trying  to  direct  its  course  to  a 
point  on  the  river  where  shallower  water 
and  less  powerful  current  would  give  a 
better  chance  of  securing  the  body. 
Remembering  the  first  occasion,  when 
it  took  between  forty-five  and  fifty  shots 
to  bring  down  the  animal,  I  naturally 
became  anxious  as  it  neared  the  bank. 
My  feminine  heart  should  have  had 
some  considerations  of  mercy,  but  all 
gentle  emotions  had  been  banished  by 
a  long,  uninterrupted  diet  of  dried  beef. 
The  boat  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
animal  made  a  last  desperate  effort  for 
life,  when  the  captain  leaned  down'  from 
the  pilot-house  and  said  in  a  low,  sup- 
pressed voice — "  Now,  take  him  behind 
the  ear,  and,  Johnnie,  if  you  miss  him, 
I'll  kill  you  !" 

Then  Johnnie  "  took  him  "  behind  the 
ear,  as  requested,  and  the  one  shot 
stretched  him  before  us  on  the  water. 
A  boat  was  lowered  at  once  and  the 
Indians,  with  ropes  and  knives,  rowed 
to  the  bank  to  skin  and  cut  up  the  body. 
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I  had  hoped  for  bears  on  the  trip,  and 
had  spent  hours  looking  for  them  on 
the  river,  but  although  dozens  must 
have  seen  us,  watching  through  the 
bushes  on  the  bank,  we  did  not  catch 
sight  of  one  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mackenzie.  I  saw  five  moose,  however, 
on  the  portage  at  Fort  Smith  ;  and 
while  tracking  on  the  homeward  trip 
up  the  Athabasca,  two  bears  crossed 
the  trail  and  the  foremost  members  of 
the  party  saw  them. 

We  paused  for  a  few  hours  at  each 
post,  on  the  return  trip,  except  at  Fort 
Simpson,  where  a  whole  day  was  given 
us.  Here  the  Bishop  of  the  Mackenzie 
and  the  Inspector  left  our  party,  but 
the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  post,  his 
wife  and  children  joined  us,  so  I  no 
longer  had  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
woman  of  the  expedition. 

The  little  church  and  mission  house 
here  were  built  by  Archdeacon  Kirkby 
in  the  sixties.  There  are  few  fields  of 
mission  work  in  the  world  that  bring 
such  privations  and  isolation  as  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  District  and  other  parts 
of  this  far  north.  With  each  day  spent  in 
that  country  my  admiration  and  respect 
increased  for  these  missionaries  who  give 
up,  for  their  faith,  so  much  we  think  es- 
sential to  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie is  north  of  Fort  Simpson,  where 
the  Nehane  Mountains — a  spur  of  the 
Rockies — show  on  the  westward  for 
many  miles.  The  little  Wrigley 
made  slow  progress  against  the  strong 
current,  and  from  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  almost  breakfast  time  I 
watched  the  bold  crags  and  peaks  of 
the  range  lighted  by  exquisite  tints  of 
rose  color  and  half  hidden  by  the  violet 
mists  that  rose  from  the  valley. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  on  deck  that  morn- 
ing though  the  afternoon  before  we  had 
suffered  from  the  heat.  The  wind  that 
blew  from  the  Arctic  Sea  chilled  me 
through  and  through  as,  wrapped  up  in 
my  camp  blankets,  I  sat  curled  up  in  a 
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miserable  heap  on  a  coil  of  rope,  alter- 
nately lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauti- 
ful Nehanes,  and  envying  the  people 
who,  not  caring  to  see  them,  were  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  their  narrow  bunks. 

While  on  the  river  we  had  rain  and 
high  winds,  but  we  were  not  delayed, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  unshel- 
tered coasts  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  the 
storm  had  subsided  and  we  could  go  on 
our  way  safely. 

We  had  a  pleasant  crossing  to  Fort 
Rae,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was  smooth, 
and  only  a  long  swell  at  times  reminded 
us  of  the  storm  of  the  past  few  days. 
On  the  north  we  could  see  the  far-distant 
shores,  the  lofty  rocky  cliffs  crowned 
with  a  stunted  growth  of  firs  and  asp- 
ens. The  water  was  clear  and  deep 
and  of  a  wonderful  blue-green  color. 
On  the  south  the  horizon  line  was  not 
visible.  All  night  we  were  on  our  way 
across  the  lake,  but  the  next  morning 
found  us  entering  the  long,  narrow  arm 
of  the  lake,  on  which  the  fort  is  situated. 
The  water  was  shallow  here  and  opaque 
with  the  white  sediment  washed  up  by  the 
late  storm.  Many  little  islands  of  lichen- 
covered  rocks,  with  a  sparse  growth  of 
willows  and  spruce,  were  on  either  side, 
and  the  white  cliffs  looked  in  the  light 
of  the  sun  like  rows  of  buildings,  de- 
ceiving me  several  times  before  the 
fort  came  in  sight.  The  post  was  the 
most  desolate  and  northern-looking  of 
any  that  I  had  seen,  and  yet  the  latitude 
is  not  more  than  62'  40'.  The  sur- 
rounding country  looked  barren  and 
unpromising  with  its  bare,  rocky  ridges, 
and  stunted  vegetation  in  the  hollows. 
A  great  crowd  of  dirty  natives  were  on 
the  bank  to  welcome  us  ;  their  skin- 
lodges  dotted  the  slope  back  of  the  fort, 
and  their  long-pointed  canoes  were 
drawn  up  in  rows  in  a  sheltered  curve 
of  the  shore.  These  Indians  were  the 
"  Dog  Ribs,"  whose  hunting-ground 
lies  east  and  north  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  in  the  Barren  Grounds. 

Their  largest  game  consists  of  the 
musk-ox  and  the  reindeer,  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  interior.  These 
"  Dog  Ribs  "  had  been  waiting  many 
days  for  the  boat,  were  short  of  ammu- 
nition, and  as  there  was  little  food  to  be 
had  near  the  Fort,  were  half  famished. 
Their  hollow  eyes  and  wasted  faces 
showed  what  they  had  suffered ;  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  never  seen  a  more 


forlorn,  wretched  set  of  human  beings. 
They  were  dressed  almost  entirely  in 
reindeer  skins,  black  with  grease  and 
smoke,  and  the  absence  of  new  cloth- 
ing showed  how  scarce  game  had  been. 
I  did  not  see  a  single  garment  that  did 
not  seem  literally  falling  from  them  in 
greasy  tatters.  They  were  only  waiting 
for  ammunition  before  starting  at  once 
for  the  hunting-grounds,  but  even  with- 
out this  reason  for  delay,  they  would 
probably  have  lingered  to  see  the  boat 
come  in — to  them  a  never-failing  source 
of  interest. 

The  soil  about  the  fort  was  poor  and 
scanty,  alternating  sand  and  rock  and 
muskeg.  We  visited  the  little  garden 
at  the  mission  where  a  small  patch  of 
turnips,  carrots  and  potatoes  were 
growing.  They  were  only  a  few  inches 
high,  although  it  was  the  last  of  July, 
evidently  indicating  a  poor  crop  that 
year,  unless  the  frosts  were  unusually 
late.  In  some  seasons,  however,  the 
vegetables  are  quite  good. 

Afterward  I  climbed  a  hill  back  of 
the  fort,  and  walked  through  a  muskeg 
to  a  point  overlooking  the  bay.  A 
luxuriant  growth  of  berries — of  eight 
varieties — grew  along  the  trail,  and  I 
gathered  bluebells,  goldenrod,  grass  of 
Parnassus,  roses,  ragwort,  fireweed  and 
the  Labrador  Tea.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  display  of  lichens  and  mosses, 
and  the  stunted  firs  were  hung  with 
tangles  of  gray  moss.  It  was  not  a 
beautiful  landscape,  but  had  a  charm  of 
color  from  the  soft  tints  of  the  lichens 
that  covered  the  rocky  ridges. 

That  evening  I  made  a  long  call  at 
the  cabin  of  Alexis  Beaulieu,  a  son  of 
the  old  Beaulieu  who  was  the  guide  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  As  I  listened  to  his  ad- 
ventures with  the  reindeer,  and  to  what 
the  Indians  had  told  him  of  the  musk- 
ox  (he  had  never  killed  one  himself),  I 
longed  to  be  a  boy,  too,  and  set  off  on 
the  hunt  with  the  Indians.  To  be  so 
near  that  fascinating  country  and  yet 
unable  to  see  it !  But  to  think  of  it  was 
useless.  A  few  days  of  starvation  and 
of  exposure  to  the  sudden  cold  storms 
that  sweep  down  without  warning  on 
those  lands,  a  winter  in  that  severe 
climate,  and  trips  by  dog  trains,  might 
be  all  very  well  for  a  strong  man,  but  I, 
who  found  three  daily  "  square  meals  " 
of  dried  meat  a  trial,  must  meekly 
forego  such  joys  and  come  out  with  the 
steamer.     Alexis  told  me  that  the  next 
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day  would  find  him  and  his  family  en 
route  for  the  summer  hunt.  "  We  shall 
all  go,"  he  said  ;  "  that  little  boy  " — 
pointing  to  a  child  of  ten  years — "  will 
paddle  a  small  canoe  with  a  few  things 
in  it,  his  sister,  another  carrying  some 
blankets  and  skins,  while  I  shall  take 
the  kettle  and  tent  poles,  with  the  little 
children,  and  my  wife  will  take  the 
dogs."  There  would  be  many  portages 
to  make,  but  the  canoes  were  light  and 
small  and  could  easily  be  carried. 

As  I  was  returning  to  Fort  Rae  after 
my  talk  with  Alexis,  I  peeped  into  some 
of  the  Dog  Rib  lodges.  Some  of  the 
inmates  were  cooking  whitefish  (split 
open,  but  with  the  scales  still  on)  before 
an  open  fire,  but  in  many  of  the  lodges 
there  seemed  to  be  no  food.  In  one 
was  a  wasted  old  woman  lying  on  some 
reindeer  skins.  I  took  two  biscuits  out 
of  my  pocket  and  handed  them  to  her. 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  famished  way 
in  which  she  snatched  and  hid  them  in 
her  bosom.  Then  she  took  them  out 
laughing  with  delight,  and  lifting  up 
her  voice  proclaimed  her  good  fortune 
to  her  neighbors.  At  another  tent  I 
made  an  opposition  company  of  myself 
and  traded  a  few  strands  of  gilt  and 
black  beads  for  a  baby's  rattle,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  in  the  trans- 
action. The  rattle  was  made  of  rein- 
deer skin  stretched  and  sewed  over  a 
curved  piece  of  wood,  with  a  straight 
handle. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  we  left 
Fort  Rae  for  Fort  Resolution,  a  trip  of 
about  seventeen  hours.  The  wind  was 
rising  fast  as  we  neared  the  latter  place, 
and  we  reached  the  shelter  of  the  land 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  big  rollers 
that  were  rapidly  forming. 

The  post  looked  dreary  and  cold  un- 
der the  lowering  sky,  and  we  landed 
with  difficulty  in  a  high  wind.  I  stayed 
only  a  few  hours  on  shore  and  returned 
to  the  boat  soon  after  midnight.  Here 
our  numbers  were  increas  d  by  the  wife 
of  the  Protestant  missionary  and  her 
three  children,  who  were  leaving  the 
country  for  a  visit  to  England.  She 
was  going  home  for  the  first  time  after 
eight  years  of  faithful  mission  work. 

We  made  a  brief  stay  at  Resolution, 
but  were  storm-bound  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  under  the  shelter  of  one 
of  the  islands  before  the  waves  subsided 
enough  for  the  boat  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  the   Slave   River.      Once  there  we 


were  safe  from  wind  and  waves,  and 
two  days  afterward  Fort  Smith — where 
we  had  camped  so  long  on  the  out- 
ward journey  —  came  in  sight.  It  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  left  the  little 
Wrigley,  on  which  I  had  stayed  so  long. 
The  Indian  and  half-breed  crew  had  in- 
variably been  helpful  and  pleasant,  and 
the  kindness  of  the  captain  was  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  size  of  the  boat. 

The  same  big  wagon  which  had  car- 
ried us  over  in  the  spring  was  brought 
out  to  meet  us,  but  this  time  I  was  not 
the  only  through  passenger.  Women 
and  babies  were  stowed  away  comfort- 
ably on  bedding  and  tents,  and  two 
strong  oxen  drew  our  light  load  along 
at  a  good  speed.  We  left  after  supper 
and  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  port- 
age at  half -past  two  o'clock,  stopping 
to  boil  the  kettle  and  rest  for  an  hour 
on  the  way.  The  road  was  much  better 
than  in  the  spring  and  the  mosquitoes 
less  troublesome.  The  Aurora  lighted 
the  way  and  made  our  trail  much  clearer. 
There  was  no  brilliant  color,  only  bright 
bands  and  feathery  white  streamers  that 
waved  and  flashed  over  us,  changing 
every  few  seconds.  The  nights  were 
much  darker  now.  We  were  coming 
south  into  the  blessed  darkness,  so 
grateful  to  eyes  and  brain  after  six 
months  of  constant  light.  From  half- 
past  nine  until  almost  two  o'clock  one 
could  not  see  to  read.  About  two  o'clock, 
however,  the  sky  grew  rosy  and  the  day 
came  fast.  The  Grahame  was  wait- 
ing for  us  and  for  the  last  load  of  furs 
before  starting  south  again,  and  by 
breakfast  time  we  were  under  way. 

The  next  few  days  were  broken  only 
by  a  short  stay  at  Chipewyan.  Lake 
Athabasca  we  crossed  without  further 
delay  from  storms,  and  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  Fort  MacMurray  we  accom- 
plished in  three  days  more. 

We  were  delayed  at  Fort  MacMurray  a 
day  and  a  half  preparing  for  our  eight 
days'  "tracking"  on  the  Athabasca. 
The  brigade  was  there,  waiting  for  us. 
I  saw  some  familiar  faces  among  the 
men,  from  the  crew  that  had  come  down 
in  the  spring  with  us.  We  left  the  fort 
at  sundown  and  went  only  a  few  miles 
up  the  river  to  the  camping-place. 
Quite  a  procession  left  the  pleasant 
little  Fort  House  for  the  place  where 
the  boats  were  moored,  carrying  babies 
and  bags  and  camp  outfits,  and  preceded 
by  one  of  the  men,  whose  arms  were 
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piled  high  with  moccasins  for  the  brig- 
ade. These  were  made  roughly  of 
moose  or  caribou  skins,  and  one  pair  at 
least,  often  two,  are  worn  out  daily  by 
each  man,  while  "  working  on  the  line." 
The  same  sturgeon-head  boats  of  the 
downward  trip  were  in  readiness,  loaded 
with  bales  of  furs.  The  boats  seemed 
roomy  and  comfortable  without  the 
oarsmen,  having  one  man  only  at  the 
sweep  and  one  at  the  prow,  with  a  large 
pole  to  keep  the  boat  off  the  rocks.  Six 
men  in  harness  drew  the  boat  along, 
a  stout  leather  band  passing  around  the 
chest  and  being  attached  to  the  main 
line.  The  latter  was  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  the  boat  was  drawn 
along  in  the  stream  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  motion  is  delight- 
ful, and  in  good  weather  nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  this  way  of  traveling. 
One  passes  near  enough  to  the  shore  to 
note  the  vegetation  on  the  banks,  and 
has  freedom  to  move  from  place  to  place 
on  the  bales,  or  lie  at  ease  reading  or 
writing.  Should  a  storm  arise,  a  bit  of 
mackintosh  on  an  oar  will  furnish  a  par- 
tial shelter.  Wet  clothes  and  bedding 
are,  moreover,  not  so  dangerous  to  the 
health  in  camp  life  as  in  civilization. 

I  must  confess  that  our  second  night's 
camping  was  a  severe  test  of  enthusi- 
asm for  an  outdoor  life.  It  rained — a 
steady,  merciless  downpour — and  we 
put  ashore  late,  so  that  it  was  already 
dusk  when  we  landed  at  a  wretched 
swampy  place,  a  tangle  of  willows  and 
alders  and  a  steep  clay  bank.  We  slip- 
ped and  slid  about  and  plastered  our- 
selves with  clay.  The  mosquitoes 
swarmed,  the  babies  wailed,  the  fires 
spluttered,  and  the  willows  dripped  dis- 
mally upon  us. 

My  tent  succumbed  at  last,  and  leaked 
big  drops  upon  me  all  night,  until  I  was 
thoroughly  dampened  as  I  lay  rolled  up 
in  my  blankets.  It  was  still  raining 
the  next  morning,  and  we  took  our 
hasty  breakfast  among  the  reeds,  with 
dresses  tucked  and  pinned  up  out  of 
the  clay,  I  waving  a  branch  of  willow 
about  an  unhappy  baby's  head  that  he 
might  eat  in  peace,  freed  from  the  inev- 
itable mosquitoes. 

That  was  the  dark  side  of  river  travel ; 
but  a  few  hours  later,  when  the  clouds 
and  mists  had  cleared  away  and  the 
warm  sun  shone  out,  our  spirits  rose  in 
the  growing  comfort.  To  sit  up  in 
state  on  the  bales,  getting  dry  and  se- 


rene again,  with  bedding  and  skirts  and 
wraps  spread  out  in  the  sun,  and  moc- 
casins taking  the  place  of  clay-covered 
boots,  was  a  positive  exhilaration. 
The  only  sound  was  the  low  whistling 
of  Baptiste  at  the  helm,  with  his  occa- 
sional word  to  Jules  at  the  prow,  or  the 
note  of  the  chickadee  or  moosebird  from 
the  shore.  The  river  seemed  more  like 
a  mountain  lake  than  a  stream,  for  it 
curved  sharply  through  hills  that  rose 
from  two  to  five  hundred  feet  from  the 
water's  edge  and  shut  out  the  distant 
views.  The  jagged  line  of  stately 
spruces  was  broken  only  where  some 
forest  fire  had  swept  over  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  and  a  new  growth  of  aspens  and 
poplars  relieved  the  eye  with  their 
softer  outlines  and  more  tender  greens. 
The  air  was  like  crystal,  without  dust 
or  mote,  and  in  the  short  northern  sum- 
mers there  was  no  time  for  wear  or 
shabbiness  of  leaf  or  blade.  The  vel- 
vety greenness  extended  to  the  very 
water's  edge,  where  long  ranks  of  small 
sunflowers  grew,  with  goldenrod  and 
asters,  gallium  and  yarrow,  berries  of 
several  kinds,  and  the  pink  and  white 
bells  of  the  dogbane.  It  seemed  unkind 
to  feel  so  comfortable  when  the  men  in 
harness  were  toiling  so  hard  to  pull 
our  craft  along.  And  painful  work  it 
was,  climbing  over  the  rocks,  plunging 
into  water  to  the  waist,  scrambling  over 
fallen  trees,  sometimes  crawling  over 
the  sloping  hillsides,  high  above  the  rap- 
ids, and  sometimes  forced  by  the  power 
of  the  rushing  waters  to  give  up  foot 
after  foot  of  ground.  Then,  by  a  com- 
bined effort,  they  would  regain  it  and 
go  on  a  little  further.  Sometimes  two 
crews  had  to  combine  and  bring  first 
one  and  then  the  other  boat  past  the 
difficult  place. 

The  life  of  the  river  is  much  as  it  used 
to  be  in  the  old  voyagenr  days,  except 
that  the  hours  are  shorter  and  the  stops 
longer.  One  is  awakened  at  about  half- 
past  four  o'clock  by  the  cry  from  the 
head  guide,  "  Ho  leve  /  Teve  !  leve  !  "  and 
then  comes  the  sleepy  stirring  of  the 
men  and  the  fragrant  smoke  of  the  bal- 
sam poplar,  telling  that  the  fires  have 
been  lighted  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
we  have  taken  a  hasty  cup  of  tea,  tents 
are  taken  down,  bedding  packed  away, 
and  our  voyage  is  resumed.  We  stop 
for  breakfast  at  half -past  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  and  again  at  noon,  at  four 
o'clock  and  at  camping  time. 
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About  every  forty  minutes,  or  less  if 
the  tracking  is  difficult,  the  words  of 
command  are  given — "  Arret e  !  "  "  Chus- 
kwa  !  " — or  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  men 
take  "  a  spell,"  and  drop  in  their  harness 
for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  I  soon  learned 
to  know  the  difference  between  "put- 
ting ashore"  and  merely  "taking  a 
spell."  If  it  was  time  for  the  former, 
Jules  would  bring  out  from  the  bows  a 
large  roll  of  birch-bark  and  leap  to 
shore.  That  meant  a  camp-fire,  and  with 
some  large  fallen  tree  for  a  back-log,  a 
royal  fire  would  be  blazing  on  the  beach. 

One  morning  we  had  breakfast  at  the 
gas  springs  on  the  west  bank.  Here 
natural  gas  issues  from  a  crevice  which 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  stream. 
When  we  passed  the  place,  in  the 
spring,  the  high  water  covered  the 
crevice,  and  the  spot  was  marked  only 
by  the  bubbles  in  the  current.  But 
now  one  spring  was  exposed  by  the 
falling  water,  and  the  gas  was  escaping 
from  the  ground.  With  a  stick  I  loos- 
ened the  clay,  and  then  applied  a  lighted 
match,  when,  with  a  little  explosion,  the 
gas  burst  into  flame.  I  at  once  noticed 
an  odor  like  that  of  methylated  spirit. 
Some  of  our  men  fried  their  breakfast 
pork  over  it,  and  reported  that  it  was 
better  than  usual,  the  fire  giving  out  a 
steady  but  not  too  great  heat.  The  In- 
dians rather  object  to  anyone's  digging 
very  much  here.  They  say  it  is  "  get- 
ting nearer  to  the  devil." 

The  men  of  the  brigade  were  a  jolly, 
good-natured  set  of  fellows,  inclined  to 
be  troublesome  and  mutinous  before 
starting  on  the  trip,  but,  once  on  the 
way,  they  work  hard,  and  are  always 
cheerful  after  a  day's  severe  labor. 
They  were  fond  of  harmless  little  prac- 
tical jokes,  and  even  when  one  was  the 
victim  he  was  invariably  ready  to  laugh 
with  the  others.  There  were  many 
hornets'  nests  along  the  bank,  and  one 
favorite  joke  was  for  the  last  man  in 
harness,  on  the  first  boat,  to  turn  after 
he  had  passed,  and  send  a  well-aimed 
stone  into  the  nest.  This  would  bring 
out  the  hornets  with  an  angry  buzz, 
and  they  would  fall  promptly  on  the 
men  of  the  second  boat,  as  they  tramped 
by,  much  to  the  delight  of  those  ahead. 
There  was  no  escape,  the  boat  must  be 
kept  in  place,  and  past  that  nest  they 
must  go  ;  their  only  compensation  being 
to  watch  in  turn  the  slappings  and 
wavings  of  the  crew  that  followed. 


The  men  have  kept  little  of  the  pict- 
uresque costume  of  the  voyageur  of  the 
old  days,  only  the  bright  handkerchief 
on  the  head,  the  moccasins,  and  an  oc- 
casional fine  bag  and  L'Assomption  sash. 
But  their  weather-stained  clothes  had 
taken  on  all  kinds  of  faded  tints,  so 
attractive  to  an  artist's  eye,  and,  with 
their  long  unkempt  hair  and  the  gay 
touches  of  color  in  kerchief  and  sash, 
the  crew  were  fit  subjects  for  a  sketch 
as  they  were  grouped  about  the  camp- 
fires.  They  were  always  pleasant  and 
respectful  in  manner  to  me,  and  seemed 
glad  to  help  me  in  any  way.  In  only 
one  point  did  they  fail,  and  that  was  in 
appreciating  that  a  small  woman  cannot 
easily  scramble  in  and  out  a  sturgeon- 
head  boat  and  wade  to  shore.  When- 
ever we  stopped  I  had  to  call  to  some 
one  of  the  brigade  to  come  to  my  res- 
cue and  aid  me  in  putting  out  the  two 
long  sweeps,  along  which  I  then  stepped 
sideways  to  the  shore.  Baptiste,  the 
steersman  in  my  boat,  was  always  kind 
and  willing,  though  taciturn  and  bashful. 
Only  twice  in  eight  days  did  he  volun- 
teer a  remark,  and  I  came  near  missing 
a  sight  of  my  first  beaver  through  this 
peculiarity.  It  had  been  swimming 
across  the  river  for  at  least  five  minutes 
before  Baptiste  could  summon  up  cour- 
age to  murmur  "  Beaver,"  and  attract 
my  attention  to  it  ! 

The  Athabasca  is  not  a  cheerful  river  ; 
the  great  firs  on  the  banks  looked  grim 
and  forbidding,  the  hills  were  high  and 
dark,  and  one  had  no  distance — softened 
views  of  stream  or  mountain.  But  at 
night  when  the  great  boats  were  drawn 
up  in  line,  the  tents  put  up  and  the  In- 
dians arose  from  the  groups  around  the 
fires,  there  was  a  charm  in  the  scene 
that  more  than  made  up  for  the  ex- 
posure and  discomforts.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  Sunday  spent  up  in  the 
woods,  when  a  storm  prevented  our 
going  on.  The  place  looked  as  if  man 
had  never  set  foot  there  before  ;  im- 
mense firs,  draped  in  long  gray  moss, 
drooped  their  heavy  branches  over  us, 
and  we  could  sit  before  the  fire  with  no 
other  shelter  and  hear  the  rain  drops 
pattering  down  outside.  There  we 
dried  our  bedding  and  clothes,  and  some 
of  the  party  baked  a  fine  row  of  ban- 
nocks before  the  coals.  I  had  a  bed 
that  night  of  balsam  boughs,  such  as  I 
used  to  see  on  the  Nipigon  River,  north 
of  Lake  Superior. 
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Eight  days  after  leaving  Fort  Mac- 
Murray  we  arrived  at  the  Grand  Rapids, 
finding  the  Athabasca  already  there, 
moored  at  her  old  place  above  the 
island  ;  and  late  that  evening  we  made 
the  portage,  and  were  tracked  up  along 
the  main  shore  where  the  boat  was 
lying.  All  was  dark  on  board,  but  find- 
ing an  old  Indian  woman  who  appeared 
to  be  in  charge  we  asked  for  lights. 
Unfortunately  she  spoke  only  the  Cree 
tongue.  One  by  one  we  asked  for  a 
candle  in  English,  French,  Slavey  and 


Our  six  days'  stay  on  the  Athabasca 
had  features  which  one  does  not  find  on 
steamboats  in  the  East.  We  had  a 
"  wash  day  "  on  board,  and  while  the 
missionary  kept  the  children  from  fall- 
ing down  the  scuttle  (a  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  theirs)  we  scrubbed  our  gar- 
ments and  festooned  them  around  the 
decks  to  dry. 

As  the  "  cabin  boy  "  understood  none 
of  our  requests  we  used  to  have  lively 
times  at  meals,  when  half  the  company 
would  be   foraging   in    the   r>antrv  for 
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Chipewyan,  and  I  believe  the  missionary 
would  even  have  tried  Latin  had  not 
the  captain  finally  come  to  the  rescue. 
When  I  was  on  the  boat  the  June  be- 
fore a  small  urchin  had  officiated  in  the 
cabin,  so  we  bestowed  his  title,  "  cabin- 
boy,"  on  the  old  woman,  and  she  was 
known  by  that  designation  during  the 
rest  of  the  trip.  The  boat  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  sudden  addition  to  its 
numbers,  and  some  of  us  were  obliged 
to  camp  in  corners  of  the  little  dining- 
•cabin — a  sort  of  public  thoroughfare. 


food  and  dishes,  while  the  "  cabin  boy  " 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  beamed  be- 
nignly upon  us  all.  She  had  her  little 
peculiarities,  though  a  kindly  old  soul. 
One  day  she  declared  that  she  had  never 
worked  so  hard  in  all  her  life,  and  "  felt 
tired  ;  "  and  at  once  went  to  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  leaving  us  to  clear 
the  table,  wash  dishes  and  sweep. 

But  in  spite  of  our  domestic  duties 
the  time  dragged  slowly  along,  and  we 
had  to  draw  upon  the  musical  gifts  of 
the  company  for   diversion.     A  trader 
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found  a  guitar  somewhere 
on  board,  and  we  had  a 
concert  on  deck.  The 
moon  was  bright,  the 
night  cool,  and  we  sat 
about  well  wrapped  up 
-    and  enjoyed  ourselves. 

That  was  our  last  night 

I   on   board.     By   the    next 

evening  we  had   reached 

baptiste.  the    Landing,    and    were 

packing    our    various    outfits    for    the 

ninety-six  mile  drive  to  Edmonton,  and 

by  noon  of  the    following  day  our  little 

party  was  on  the  road. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
buckboard,  belonging  to  a  man  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Company  to  the  Land- 
ing with  a  letter,  and  who  was  glad  to 
have  a  return  passenger.  So,  leaving 
the  heavier  luggage  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  freighters'  carts,  and  taking  only 
what  was  necessary,  we  were  soon  fol- 
lowing in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  wagons 
occupied  by  others  of  our  party.  A 
great  change  had  taken  place  since  I 
passed  over  the  road  before.  Then  the 
grass  was  green  only  in  the  sheltered 
places,  now  the  summer  flowers  were 
almost  past.  The  rays  of  the  afternoon 
sun  slanted  under  the  heavy  boughs  of 
the  pitch  pine,  and  lit  up  the  carpet  of 
moss  where  the  bright  red  Arctic  cran- 
berry and  the  low  blueberries  were 
growing,  and  in  the  clearer  places  the 
bushes  were  bending  under  the  weight 
of  the  raspberries  and  "  saskatoons." 

We  were  only  two  days  and  a  half  on 
the  road  ;  the  trail  was  much  better 
than  in  the  preceding  May,  and  the 
creeks  and  mud  holes  through  which 
our  horses  had  then  stumbled,  were  dry 
and  hard.  Once  more  Mother  Nature 
seemed  kind  to  us  ;  the  camping-places 
were  comfortable,  and  thought  the  nig-hts 


were  frosty,  we  had  no  rain  the  first 
two  days.  Clouds  of  sand-flies  besieged 
us  in  the  lowlands,  but  the  evenings 
were  now  too  cold  for  mosquitoes. 

Most  pleasant  were  the  open  spaces 
to  the  eyes  —  those  sunny,  fragrant 
openings  between  the  bluffs  of  pine, 
knee-deep  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
white  and  purple  vetches,  asters,  paint- 
ed-cups and  gentians,  just  passing  out 
of  bloom.  It  must  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful mosaic  of  color  only  a  few  weeks 
before.  My  companion  grew  enthusi- 
astic over  the  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try— "  as  pretty  a  bit  of  ranch-land  as 
ever  he  see."  Here  I  met  the  prairie 
dandelion,  which  poor,  deluded  Sha- 
wandasee,  in  Hiawatha,  thought  a  lovely 
golden-haired  maiden,  and  puffed  away 
with  his  sighs  of  love.  A  pretty,  grace- 
ful flower  it  is,  tall  and  slender,  with 
linear  pale-green  leaves. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the 
first  signs  of  settlement  appeared,  and 
my  last  chance  to  see  "  at  least  one 
bear  "  was  over.  My  driver's  horse  had 
become  exhausted,  and  as  his  ranch 
was  not  far  away  from  the  trail,  we 
turned  in  there  to  take  dinner  and 
change  horses  before  driving  on  to 
Edmonton.  Will  anything  ever  taste 
as  good  again  as  that  dinner  in  the  little 
log- cabin — such  eggs  and  milk,  green 
peas  and  new  potatoes  !  With  what 
absorbing  interest  and  growing  enthusi- 
asm I  watched  the  cooking  of  that 
meal !  When  requested  to  "  set  in,"  I 
did  not  need  a  second  invitation. 

The  return  of  the  Arctic  Expedition 
to  civilization  was  even  less  imposing 
than  its  departure  from  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris.  A  heavy  rain  had 
begun  before  we  left  the  ranch,  and  I 
arrived  at  the  little  hotel  in  Edmonton 
dripping  wet  and  splashed  with  mud. 
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THOUGH  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  all 
his  civilizing  influences,  has  been 
supreme  in  Jamaica  for  nearly  as 
long  a  time  as  he  has  been  the 
ruling  factor  in  our  own  New  England, 
the  drowsy  tropical  sun,  the  kind  and 
fertile  soil,  and  the  growth-producing 
rains  have  made  energy  seem  to  be  an 
unneeded  ingredient  in  success,  and  one 
and  all — sturdy  Englishman,  pushing 
Yankee,  plotting  Spaniard,  or  lethargic 
negro — have  naturally  fallen  into  ways 
of  idleness  and  seeming  lack  of  thrift. 
Yet  the  fact  that  for  two  centuries  past 
the  name  "Jamaica  planter"  has  been 
synonymous  with  affluence  and  even 
with  unbounded  wealth,  shows  that 
under  the  life  of  ease  has  been  that  sub- 
stantial something  which  makes  for 
wealth  and  for  the  outward  signs  of 
public  spirit. 

In  no  way  has  this  era  made  its  mark 
on  the  island  more  evident  than  by  its 
beautiful,  almost  ideal,  svstem  of  main 
highways.  With  these,  the  sine  qua  non 
of  enjoyable  bicycle  touring,  we  have 
first  to  do.     From  the  early  days  of  this 


century  this  colony  has  taken  the  sub- 
ject of  road  surfacing  up  in  a  practical 
way,  such  as  has  not  been  equaled  in 
any  of  our  States,  except  in  a  few  iso- 
lated regions  such  as  one  may  find  and 
revel  in  around  Boston,  the  Oranges  in 
New  Jersey,  the  Lancaster  Pike  System 
leading  out  from  Philadelphia,  the  Pull- 
man Road  at  Chicago,  and  a  few  other 
localities.  While  these  have  in  recent 
years  reached  a  degree  of  excellence 
perhaps  equaling  the  road  building  of 
the  English  West  Indies,  they  have  cer- 
tainly none  of  them  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  system  superior  to  that  of  Ja- 
maica, crude  as  are  some  of  the  methods- 
by  which  the  roads  of  that  island  are 
maintained. 

In  common  with  all  European  coun- 
tries these  colonies  support  their  high- 
way departments  from  the  general  ex- 
chequer, regarding  the  production  of 
usable  roads  as  of  as  much  importance 
to  the  general  public  as  good  schools, 
the  postal-telegraph  system,  or  even  the 
revenue  marine  or  police.  Hence  we 
find    in    the    annual    treasury    reports. 
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road  maintenance  a  large  proportion- 
ate item  ;  though  when  the  sum  totalis 
divided  by  the  mileage  under  colonial 
care,  the  expense  is  surprisingly  low  for 
such  a  standard  of  excellence,  even 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  low 
wage  rate.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  roads  are  solidly  built, 
with  concrete  culverts,  bridges,  rock  ter- 
racing and  marvelously  even  grades  in 
mountains. 

Those  who  work  on  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  these  roads  are  usually 
small  contractors.  Breaking  the  white 
limestone — "  rotten  stone  "  they  call  it — 
carrying  it  to  place,  spreading  it,  pre- 
paring the  road-bed  for  its  reception, 
concrete  work,  drain  laying,  and  what 
not,  are  all  done  at  so  much  per  cubic 
contents  or  superficial  measurement 
covered.  The  roads  are  all  surfaced  or 
"telforded"  with  stone  broken  to  about 
the  size  of  small  nut-coal. 

This  work  is  done  by  women,  and  by 
hand  at  that.  Strange  as  it  sounds,  it  is 
a  rare  sight  to  see  a  man  or  boy  break- 
ing stone  by  the  roadside,  but  a  day's 
ride  along  one  of  these  highways  will 
often  take  one  past  a  score  or  more 
women  who  are  sitting  by  the  roadside 
monotonously  pounding  away  at  a  rough 
bowlder  poised  on  a  large  one  placed 
between  their  knees.  They  usually  find 
some  protecting  tree  or  wayside  banana 
plant  under  which  to  escape  from  the 
beating  rays  of  the  sun,  though  occa- 
sionally one  will  be  found  in  the  open 
sunlight  at  high  noon,  the  thermometer 
ranging  anywhere  about  1150,  with  no 
shelter  and  nothing  but  the  mat  of 
woolly  hair  to  protect  her  from  the 
sun.  Yet  during  a  residence  of  con- 
siderable length  I  never  heard  of  a  case 
of  sunstroke  among  them.  There  they 
sit,  pounding  away  the  whole  day 
through,  glad  of  the  diversion  of  a 
word  or  two  with  the  passing  stranger, 
and  ever  ready  to  indulge  in  a  rude 
form  of  repartee  or  badinage  at  which 
they  excel.  To  find  one  of  these  women 
unready  with  pleasant  word  or  broad,  ex- 
pansive smile  and  ringing  laugh,  is  in- 
deed rare.  If  they  be  found  working  in 
a  group  of  four  or  five,  as  their  naturally 
gregarious  habits  lead  them  to  prefer, 
the  chatter  and  jollity  is  increased,  at 
least,  in  geometric  proportions. 

Much  of  this,  however,  is  lost  upon 
the  American  traveler,  who,  when  he 
first    reaches    this   land,    fails   entirely 


to  recognize  in  the  bewildering  gabble 
about  him  anything  allied,  however  re- 
motely, to  his  mother  tongue.  Let  him 
be  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
lingo  of  the  land  of  Uncle  Remus,  or 
the  confusing  admixture  of  three  or 
four  languages  of  the  French-Canadian 
half-breeds,  or  the  jabberwocky  of  our 
Western  Indians,  this  Jamaican  Quashie 
dialect,  with  its  quick  changes  from 
nasal  soprano  to  guttural  bass,  its  rapid 
enunciation  in  which  the  words  so  fall 
over  each  other  that  their  append- 
ages are  usually  wanting,  will  always 
strike  him  as  a  thing  apart  from  any  of 
the  linguistic  gymnastics  with  which 
he  hitherto  has  had  acquaintance.  And 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  will 
be  able  to  convince  himself  that  these 
strange  sounds  are  really  intended  for, 
and  by  their  users  supposed  to  be,  the 
same  language  that  he  is  using  to  them, 
and  which  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
translating  into  their  own  semi-Congo 
tongue. 

Work  to  the  Jamaican  negress  has 
little  or  no  terror  ;  perhaps  she  is  as 
ready  to  dodge  it,  if  that  may  be,  as  is 
her  liege  lord,  but  her  chances  in  that 
direction  are  far  less.  Besides  road- 
building  and  the  carrying  of  heavy 
loads  to  and  from  the  market  town,  ship 
loading — whether  it  be  with  bananas, 
coal,  cocoanuts,  or  broken  stone  for  bal- 
last— work  in  the  canefield  or  the  coffee 
grove,  these  and  more,  usually  fall  to 
her  share,  while  her  indolent  yet  dis- 
contented partner  in  the  joys  of  matri- 
mony kills  time  as  best  he  may  at  home 
or  under  some  favoring  mango  tree. 

The  bicycle  tourist  in  the  tropics 
must  be  a  slave  to  times  and  seasons, 
else  he  will  soon  be  a  slave  to  the  all- 
o'erpowering  "pernicious  fever,"  as  a 
very  severe  form  of  malaria  is  there 
called.  These  hours  will  depend  some- 
what on  the  time  of  the  year  ;  but  they 
may  be  pretty  safely  set  down  for  those 
between  the  morning  coffee  and  break- 
fast and  the  afternoon  tea  and  dinner. 
The  hours  between  ten  a.  m.  and  four 
p.  m.  should  no  more  be  occupied  by 
physical  exertion  in  the  open  sunlight 
in  the  tropics  than  should  the  like  hours 
of  night  and  early  morn  be  so  used  dur- 
ing the  cold,  damp  weather  of  the  late 
fall  in  the  north.  The  early  morning 
in  Jamaica  cannot  be  surpassed  for  that 
buoyancy  of  atmosphere  which  makes 
muscular  effort  an  unalloyed    pleasure 
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anywhere  on  the  globe.  The  man  who 
cannot  there  easily  make  his  ten  miles 
an  hour  from  five  to  eight  a.  m.  deserves 
not  the  name  of  cycler.  The  heat  of 
the  day,  though  it  may  have  been  much 
modified  by  an  afternoon  shower,  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  is  sure  to  have 
its  natural  effect  in  devitalizing  the  air, 
and  the  rider  will  do  fairly  well  who 
averages  seven  miles  an  hour  from  five 
to  seven  p.  m.  But  with  these  allow- 
ances it  will  be  seen  that  forty-five 
miles  a  day  is  quite  possible  ;  and  that 
is  ample  where  no  ten  miles  is  without 
its  sights  of  charm  and  views  of  en- 
chantment for  the  rider  unaccustomed 
to  tropical  life  and  ways. 

The  hours  here  outlined  will  sandwich 
in  very  conveniently  with  those  that  are 
peculiar  to  West  Indian  life.  It  is  usual 
to  have  the  morning  cup  of  coffee,  which 
is  generally  accompanied  with  some 
buttered  toast  and  a  banana,  brought  to 
the  bedside  before  arising.  This  is  gen- 
erally done  between  six  and  seven  a.  m.; 
but  it  is  not  unusual,  where  plantation 
cares  or  the  exigencies  of  a  long  trip  to 
town  demand  it,  to  have  it  before  five 
in  the  morning.  To  be  called  at  half- 
past  four  and  to  make  the  toilet  while 
eating  a  soft-boiled  egg,  a  slice  of  toast, 
drinking  a  hot  mug  of  coffee — for  the 
early  morning  is  always  very  cool — and 
finishing  with  a  not  over-ripe  banana, 
will  enable  the  start  to  be  made  at  five 
o'clock  sharp.  Then  all  foliage  will  be 
dripping  with  the  profuse  tropical  dew 
— it  will  be  hard  to  believe  that  a  heavy 
rain  has  not  been  a  visitor  during  the 
night.  Then,  as  never  otherwise,  the 
birds — both  of  song  and  brilliant  plum- 
age— will  be  at  their  best.  Then  such 
first  glances  as  one  may  get  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  will  render  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  that  cold,  red  disk  in  a  bank 
of  mist  can  be  the  same  that  by  noon 
will  drive  even  the  butterflies  into  the 
shade  and  cause  the  sun-basking  lizards 
to  seek  cool  seclusion  for  a  mid-day 
siesta.  Then  the  brays  from  an  hun- 
dred donkeys  greeting  each  other  over 
all  the  country  round  (for  every  Ouashie 
owns  one  or  more  burros,  or  "jacks,"  as 
he  calls  them),  magnified  reminders  of 
the  answering  roosters  of  the  night- 
time, and  the  shrill  calls  of  the  Jamaica 
blackbird,  and  the  loud  singing  of  the 
market-bound  women,  and  the  myriad 
voices  of  the  insect  host,  will  make  up  a 
chorus  that  by  the  middle  of  the  morn- 


ing will  be  stilled  by  the  increasing 
heat,  not  to  re-awaken  until  the  match- 
less galvanism  of  the  early  morning  air 
shall  again  compel  to  the  universal 
medley. 

As  the  usual  Jamaica  breakfast  hour 
is  from  ten  to  eleven  a.  m.,  ample  time 
is  given  for  a  gradual  cooling  off  and  a 
plunge  bath  between  the  morning's 
portion  of  the  day's  journey  and  that 
meal.  Breakfast  in  most  tropical  coun- 
tries, as  Prof.  Hseckel  has  pointed  out, 
does  much  to  contribute  to  that  over- 
mastering desire  for  the  do  Ice  far  niente 
of  the  noontide  siesta  which  renders  life 
in  the  tropics  a  useless  void  for  three 
to  five  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
That  meal  is  far  too  much  like  the 
usual  full-course  dinner  of  northern 
lands  to  be  easily  digested  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Com- 
ing as  it  does  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hottest  hours,  it  unfits  one  for  any- 
thing but  placid  thought — and  not  a 
great  deal  of  that.  After  the  ride  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cool  off  too 
suddenly.  It  will  always  remain  a  mat- 
ter of  great  surprise  to  the  uninitiated 
how  easily  colds  can  be  caught  in  trop- 
ical lands  ;  changes  of  temperature  that 
are  only  noticeable  by  reason  of  their 
refreshing  effects  often  lead  to  heavy 
colds  which  are  the  precursors  of  very 
serious  attacks  of  fever.  One  young 
athlete  whom  I  knew  some  years  ago, 
scoffed  at  the  idea  that  he  could  become 
the  victim  of  any  such  imprudence,  so 
convinced  was  he  of  his  ability  to  safely 
tempt  fate  by  sitting  around  scantily 
clad  while  cooling  breezes  in  the  shade 
rapidly  decreased  his  temperature. 
Three  months  of  wasting  fever,  during 
which  he  had  more  than  one  close  view 
of  that  border-land  between  here  and 
the  unknown,  and  four  months  of  con- 
valescence at  a  northern  health  resort, 
finally  convinced  him  of  the  fact  that 
all  flesh  is  but  grass  if  exposed  to  the 
seductions  of  a  torrid  climate. 

Woolens  are  the  only  suitable  mate- 
rials for  the  cycler's  clothing  in  hot 
climates,  and  those  which  he  wears  dur- 
ing his  riding  should  be  removed  at 
once  and  replaced  by  dry  clothing  of  at 
least  equal  weight,  after  careful  rubbing 
and  a  bath  have  overcome  the  heat  and 
weariness  due  to  the  exercise.  There 
will  be  plenty  to  think  of,  to  ask  about, 
to  observe,  and  to  wonder  over,  with  the 
hammock  as  a  coign  of  vantage.     And 
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then  a  doze  of  an  hour  or  so  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  a  period  given  over  to  taking 
notes  of  the  morning's  experiences. 

After  the  afternoon  tea,  which  should 
be  a  light  lunch  of  tea  and  wafers  with 
some  easily  digested  sweets,  the  cycling 
suit,  which  should  have  been  thoroughly 
sunned  in  the  meantime,  can  be  donned 
and  another  start  made.  From  seven 
to  eight  is  the  usual  dinner  hour.  Din- 
ner differs  from  breakfast  mainly  in  the 
presence  of  soup  as  a  first  course  and 
the  greater  variety  of  the  wines  served 
with  the  courses.  Though  they  have 
been  the  world's  greatest  colonizers  the 
English  are  to-day,  both  in  their  unwill- 
ingness to  bend  to  the  requirements  of 
the  climate  and  in  their  adherence  to 
ways  only  suited  to  colder  latitudes,  the 
least  suited  to  cope  with  tropical  condi- 
tions. Nearly  every  prominent  traveler 
from  the  time  of  Von  Humboldt  to  this 
has  called  attention  to  their  customs  of 
indulging  in  five  meals  a  day,  drinking 
freely  of  high  wines  and  liquors,  and 
wearing  clothing  called  for  by  the  Lon- 
don fashions  without  regard  to  comfort 
in  the  hot  belt.  So  it  comes  that  Ja- 
maicans of  the  better  class,  being  loyal 
English  subjects,  are  overfed,  of  ple- 
thoric habits,  quick  to  succumb  to  fevers 
and  bilious  disorders,  enervated  quite 
as  much  by  the  reaction  from  their  over- 
worked digestive  machinery,  and  given 
to  heavy  drinking  ;  the  last  a  most  fatal 
error  in  the  tropical  lowlands.  Not 
content  with  this  considerable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  discomfort,  they 
still  insist  on  full  evening  dress  for  din- 
ner. This,  in  a  climate  such  as  is  that 
of  Jamaica,  is  about  as  sane  a  procedure 
as  would  be  that  of  the  Hottentots  were 
they  to  become  colonizers  and  introduce 
the  naked  "  Dance  of  State  "  into  Green- 
land. In  these  matters  of  food  and 
dress  it  is  well  to  carefully  ignore  the 
•old  adage  relative  to  following  Roman 
customs  when  in  Rome. 

I  have  been  thus  discursive  on  times 
and  seasons,  habits  and  customs,  be- 
cause I  foresee  that  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Do- 
minica, Trinidad,  and  other  of  these 
"  Caribbean  Pearls "  will  be  points  of 
chiefest  attraction  to  the  touring  wheel- 
man. My  own  advice  to  any  one  intent 
upon  a  trip  through  Jamaica  would  be 
to  come  in  July  or  August.  Strange  as 
it  may  sound,  I  have  found  that  season 
there  much  less  trying  than  the  same 


period  in  Philadelphia,  Washington  or 
New  York.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here 
that  five  or  six  deaths  from  yellow  fever 
per  year  is  a  high  average  for  Jamaica 
in  these  days  of  sanitary  vigilance  ;  and 
these,  it  should  be  added,  are  introduced 
through  commerce,  and  rarely  get  be- 
yond quarantine  or  the  proper  hospital 
ward. 

So,  on  a  beautiful  July  morning,  at 
five  o'clock,  while  the  air  is  still  crisp 
with  ozone  and  as  clear  as  the  ring  of  a 
bronze  bell,  we  will  take  our  start  from 
Kingston,  northward  out  along  the 
Windward  Road  through  Rea  Town, 
past  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  so  on  into 
the  country.  Three  miles  out  we  come 
to  one  of  the  few  remaining  Spanish 
ruins  which  yet  silently  tell  of  the  days 
of  the  Buccaneers  and  the  bitter  strife 
between  Catholic  Spain  and  Protestant 
England,  when  the  fair  names  of  sister 
faiths  were  dragged  in  the  filth  of  war- 
fare, that  this  and  other  island  treasures 
might  be  gained  in  conquest.  Were  we 
two  hours  later  in  the  day  the  beetling 
crag  at  our  left  would  be  alive  with 
human  insects  at  its  base.  These  are 
convicts  from  the  penitentiary  in  Kings- 
ton, who  daily  are  brought  here  in  boats 
to  quarry  stone  that  is  sold  to  vessels 
for  ballast.  They  are  dressed  in  a  suit 
consisting  of  two  garments,  loose  blouse 
and  baggy  trousers,  made  of  a  coarse, 
heavy  sacking.  The  most  interesting 
thing  about  them  is  the  fact  that  the 
backs  of  their  blouses  are  used  as  a  sur- 
face whereon  to  record  the  date  of  their 
incarceration,  nature  of  crime,  and  dura- 
tion of  sentence.  These  cabalistics  seem 
to  take  from  them  their  human  individ- 
uality, replacing  it  with  that  sort  of 
identification  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  paint  -  marked 
sheep  as  we  see  them  driven  in  flocks 
through  our  city  streets.  As  they  are 
huddled  together  on  the  wharf  after 
first  landing,  or  are  marshaled  and 
marched  in  single  file  to  their  work,  this 
likeness  is  heightened. 

Out  past  Long  Mountain  we  spin  in 
the  cool,  bracing  air,  soon  coming  to  the 
treacherous  fording  of  the  Hope  River. 
And  here  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  rest 
while  we  give  a  few  moments'  consid- 
eration to  the  nature  of  the  Jamaica 
mountain  streams  and  those  character- 
istics which  render  them  a  menace  to 
the  cycler,  as  they  are  at  times  to  all 
travelers.     The    midrib    of    mountains 
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which  runs  from  east  to  west  in  the  isl- 
and, forms,  with  its  ramifications  of 
spurs  and  foot-hills,  a  precipitous  water- 
shed which  gathers  the  almost  daily 
rains  of  the  upper  reaches  and  sends 
them  in  torrents  seaward.  Seaward, 
I  say,  because  while  all  Jamaican  streams 
rise  in  these  mountains  and  start  out 
bravely  enough  for  the  blue  Caribbean, 
few  of  them  reach  the  shore  in  any  ap- 
preciable volume,  and  many  disappear 
long  before  they  have  crossed  the  inter- 
vening plains.  To  the  Northerner  who 
is  accustomed  to  rivers  that  increase  in 
volume  with  each  mile  of  seaward  prog- 
ress, these  streams  are  at  first  unsolvable 
puzzles.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  Cane 
River,  which  will  be  the  next  stream 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  cross.  When 
we  reach  it,  unless  we  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  traveling  in  a  rainy  season,  we 
will  find  it  a  barely  running  stream,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches  deep  nor 
more  than  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide.  Yet, 
if  we  follow  this  river  toward  its  source, 
we  will  go  but  a  mile  or  so  before  we 
discover  that  it  is  growing  in  width, 
depth  and  the  speed  of  its  current ;  and 
three  miles  from  where  a  dwindled 
streamlet  empties  into   the  sea,  it  is  a 


stream  of  very  considerable  size,  rush- 
ing through  its  vine-clad,  rocky  ravine, 
leaping  over  a  cliff  of  some  fifty  feet 
and  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
waterfalls  in  the  island. 

This  reversal  of  the  usual  rule,  as  we 
know  it,  is  due  to  two  causes. 

First  of  these  is  the  very  porous  and 
oftentimes  cavernous  nature  of  the  soil 
of  the  lowlands,  which  by  absorption 
consumes  much  of  the  stream.  The 
second  cause,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  ;  it  is  the  excessive 
evaporation  which  takes  place  after 
these  streams  have  escaped  from  the 
sheltering  woodland  tangles  of  the 
mountain  ravine  and  come  out  upon  the 
arid  plain  to  battle  in  the  open  with  the 
all-conquering  sun.  The  rapid  decrease 
in  a  stream's  volume  under  these  con- 
ditions is  beyond  the  understanding  of 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  fact 
in  the  tropics.  But  if  these  streams  are 
puny  things  calling  for  no  especial  at- 
tention from  the  traveler  in  the  dry 
times,  they  are  quite  the  reverse  after  a 
season  of  heavy  rains  has  swollen  them. 
Then  they  contain  a  volume  of  water 
which  even  their  broad  and  commodious, 
gullies  cannot  carry  away  in  safety. 
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NEARLY  all  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yangki  are  descendants  of  the 
Aboriginal  or  Shan  tribes,  and 
one  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  women  folk  struck  me  as  pecul- 
iar :  they  all  wore  massive  ear-rings 
which  stretched  their  ears  far  be- 
yond their  natural  size,  and  those 
females  that  were  blessed  by  nature 
with  large  ears  took  advantage  of  the 
gift,  and  pierced  their  ears  twice,  to 
enable  them  to  wear  two  pairs  of  ear- 
rings. 

When  the  coolies  roused  me  at  four 
o'clock,  the  landlord  had  already  pre- 
pared our  breakfast  of  rice,  pork  and 
beans,  and  at  five  we  started. 

The  Yamen  runner  from  Yangki  grew 
quite  poetic  as  we  walked  in  our  noise- 
less sandals.  Sometimes  he  would  sing 
a  fearful,  screeching  song,  and  occasion- 
ally he  would  bring  forth  a  three- string- 
banjo  and  play  his  own  accompani- 
ments. The  banjo  was  his  own  make. 
It  was  two  feet  long  and  the  drum  was 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
The  three  strings  were  made  of  horse- 
tail hairs.  To  do  the  native  justice  he 
played  quite  well.  The  last  of  my  three 
small  mouth  organs  had  worn  out  at 
Talifu,  or  I  should  have  given  him  a 
selection  of  foreign  music  in  return. 
We  were  all  tired  out  when  we  reached 
Chutung  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Next  day  we  had  more  hard  work, 
most  of  it  monotonous  mountain-climb- 
ing, until  we  came  to  a  river.  A  steep 
zigzag  road  led  down  into  a  picturesque 
canon.  A  long  -  span  chain  bridge 
stretched  over  the  rushing  water.  This 
river  is  really  what  is  known  as  the 
large  Mekong,  or  Cambodia  River,  in 
Siam  and  Southern  Burma. 


We  stopped  in  the  evening  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Pingpopu,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Yungchangfu,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
walled  cities  on  my  route.  After  an- 
other early  start  we  worked  our  way  up 
a  mountain,  'until  we  had  climbed  into 
a  rain-cloud.  When  we  again  got  below 
the  cloud,  the  beautiful  plain  of  Yung- 
changfu spread  far  below.  From  Pan- 
chias,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  there  was  a  splendid  dirt  road 
to  Yungchangfu,  but  a  heavy  head  wind 
decided  me  not  to  ride.  The  walls  of 
the  city  covered  considerable  ground, 
but  within  them  there  was  more  empty 
space  than  buildings. 

While  I  was  writing  up  my  notes  in 
the  dirty  room  of  the  inn,  the  two  cool- 
ies were  busily  engaged  preparing  some 
strange  concoction  of  liquids.  When 
their  mixture  commenced  to  boil,  a 
fearful  stench  filled  the  room,  and  I 
guessed  that  my  worthies  were  prepar- 
ing opium  for  smoking  purposes.  I  had 
paid  them  a  piece  of  silver  on  account, 
as  promised  them  at  Talifu,  and  they 
promptly  bought  a  quantity  of  opium 
and  other  ingredients  which,  boiled 
down,  makes  the  opium  as  used  for 
smoking.  When  I  expostulated  against 
their  preparing  the  deadly  drug  in  the 
room,  they  thought  it  a  capital  plan  not 
to  understand  me,  and  only  smiled. 
But  when  I  grabbed  the  copper  kettle, 
not  caring  whether  I  spilled  the  sizzling 
opium  or  not,  they  understood  me  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  They  carefully  re- 
moved the  charcoal  furnace  and  pans. 

It  was  after  seven  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing when  we  left  Yungchangfu.  The 
road  was  level,  and  rather  roughly 
paved  for  five  miles  to  Wosueh,  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain.    Here  the  road  turned 
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to  the  right  up  over  a  low  mountain 
range.  In  a  large  natural  cave  I  saw 
three  mud  idols,  the  three  Chinese  gods 
of  "  Thunder,  Wind  and  Water,"  guard- 
ing the  entrance.  The  god  of  thunder 
had  his  face  painted  blue  (usually 
painted  red),  which  added  to  his  diabol- 
ical expression. 

We  crossed  the  range  at  a  point  eight 
miles  from  Wosueh.  Two  hours'  walk- 
ing down  the  steep  path  brought  us  to 
the  small  town  of  Pupias,  nineteen 
miles  away  from  Yungchangfu.  The 
coolies  here  had  the  good  sense  to 
procure  another  room  wherein  to  smoke 
opium.  They  not  only  smoked  opium, 
but  made  balls  of  it  every  evening, 
which  they  ate  on  the  road.  The  little 
room  allotted  me  was  fairly  clean,  with 
an  open  side,  giving  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion and  light.  With  the  frail  door 
propped  shut  with  the  Chinese  parasol, 
I  was  able  to  shave  myself  unmolested, 
using  tea  for  water.  It  was  well  I  car- 
ried my  own  razors,  or  I  should  have 
soon  developed  into  a  "  Wild  Man  of 
Borneo."  There  are  plenty  of  excellent 
Chinese  barbers,  but  one  may  possibly 
contract  skin  diseases  by  using  the  na- 
tive razors.  Then  again  a  person  un- 
able to  explain  to  the  Chinese  barber  his 
wants  would  first  have  his  head  shaved, 
all  but  a  four  or  five-inch  circle  on  the 
top  ;  his  nostrils  and  ears  scooped  out 
with  a  small,  sharp  knife  ;  all  his  face, 
neck  and  part  of  his  eyebrows  shaved  ; 
then  massaged  on  the  body  and  arms 
to  limber  up  the  muscles.  All  this  is 
done  for  two  cents  worth  of  brass  coin, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  foreigner  would  un- 
dergo the  ordeal. 

It  was  just  one  year  ago  to-day,  June 
first,  that  I  wheeled  out  of  New  York 
City,  accompanied  by  over  a  hundred 
fellow-wheelmen  of  the  metropolis.  But 
now  all  was  changed,  even  bicycling 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  was 
drearily  tramping  over  the  seemingly 
endless  mountain  ranges  of  western 
China.  I  was  shut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  home  and  friends,  and  I  was 
indeed  lost  to  the  world.  However,  but 
a  few  days  would  bring  me  into  com- 
parative civilization  again. 

From  Pupias  the  road  led  over  a 
barren  mountain,  thence  down  to  the 
Lu  Kiang  Valley.  Few  people  inhabited 
this  stretch.  The  bushes  and  trees  were 
literally  swarming  with  locusts,  the  twit- 
tering buzz  of  which  was  almost  deafen- 


ing. These  pests  sometimes  become  so 
numerous  that  they  sweep  over  the 
country,  and  devour  all  the  crops. 

A  double,  iron-chain  suspension  bridge 
spanned  the  Lu  Kiang  River,  which 
forms  the  principal  feeder  to  the  large 
Martaban  River  or  Sal  ween  in  Southern 
Burma.  This  river  empties  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 
Two  small  villages  of  the  Lolo  tribes 
are  in  the  valley  on  the  main  road.  The 
Aborigines  are  friendly  and  cater  to  the 
wants  of  travelers.  The  women's  dress 
differs  from  the  prevailing  fashion  far- 
ther east.  In  place  of  the  baggy  trou- 
sers they  wear  a  large  cloth  extending 
to  the  knee  and  tied  like  a  ti^ht-fitting- 
dress.  A  neat-fitting  coat  covers  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body.  A  striking 
peculiarity  is  an  immense  black  turban, 
wrapped  upon  the  head  like  a  stove- 
pipe, eight  to  ten  inches  high.  The 
women  blacken  their  teeth  by  chewing 
betel-nut  leaf  and  lime,  and  have  large 
holes  gouged  in  their  ears  for  earrings 
or  tubes.  The  men  differ  but  little  from 
the  Chinese,  except  in  the  matter  of 
having  black  teeth. 

The  last  range  on  the  route  to  Teng- 
yueh  towered  at  a  tremendous  height 
above  the  charming  Lu  Kiang  Valley. 
We  slowly  tramped  up  a  difficult  road 
and  stopped  at  Hungmushu,  a  village 
perched  half-way  up  the  mountain  spur. 
Tengyueh  was  forty  miles  from  here. 
The  coolies  thought  they  could  cover 
the  distance  next  day  by  making  an 
early  start.  So  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  were  moving  through  the 
wild  forest  by  moonlight.  A  fire,  far 
down  in  the  valley,  was  destroying  some 
unfortunate's  home.  Sunrise  found  us 
far  up  the  mountain.  When  we  had 
covered  nine  miles  we  'finally  reached 
the  top,  but  only  to  start  down  an  equal- 
ly steep  and  rough  road.  It  was  ten 
miles  to  the  Lung  Kiang,  a  large  mount- 
ain stream  which  empties  into  the  Irra- 
waddy  River  in  Northern  Burma.  A 
neat  chain  suspension  bridge  spanned 
the  stream.  The  range  was  just  twenty- 
seven  miles  across  from  river  to  river. 
Kalanchai  was  a  poor  village,  where  we 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  buy  eata- 
bles. The  work  was  beginning  to  tell 
on  the  coolies,  who  had  carried  steadily 
since  early  morning.  They  both  fell 
asleep  once  when  resting,  so  when  we 
reached  Ganuhsu,  twelve  miles  from 
Tengyueh,  I  ordered  them  to  stop  for 
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the  day.  Had  we  proceeded  to  the  city 
they  would  not  have  been  fit  to  leave 
next  day.  It  was  my  intention  to  put 
as  little  time  as  possible  in  Tengyueh. 
Early  next  morning  we  sighted  the 
Tengyueh  Plain.  It  was  covered  with 
rice  fields  and  a  few  small  villages, 
while  the  walled  city  of  Tengyueh  lay 
six  miles  to  the  right.  The  plain  was 
ringed  with  mountains,  but  my  patience 
was  amply  rewarded,  for  I  had  just 
crossed  the  last  of  the  forty-four  ranges 
in  the  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  miles  since  leaving  Schang. 

A  steep  stone  road  led  down  to  the 
plateau,  then  through  the  rice  fields  to 


eigners  were  compelled  to  dress  in 
Chinese  clothes,  and  sometimes  to  travel 
in  closed  carrying-chairs.  The  natives 
were  very  bitter  against  the  telegraph 
at  first,  as  it  was  reported  the  foreign- 
ers cut  out  the  tongues  of  children  and 
suspended  them  on  the  insulators  to 
transmit  the  message  from  pole  to  pole. 
Then  again  the  wires  disturbed  the 
graves  of  the  "  Fingshin,"  the  spirit  of 
wind  and  water.  The  difficulties  were 
so  great  in  stretching  the  line  from 
Schang  to  Tengyueh  over  the  peaks 
and  ravines  and  ranges  that  progress 
was  very  slow.  The  work  between 
Tengyueh  and  Schang  occupied  three 
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Tengyueh.  We  proceeded  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  where  the  Chinese  clerk 
was  surprised  to  see  me  but,  neverthe- 
less, made  me  comfortable.  This  was 
the  last  Chinese  telegraph  station.  For 
seven  years  the  Chinese  Commission 
has  been  trying  to  change  the  boundary 
and  border  affairs  without  success.  Only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  of 
wire  are  required  to  connect  the  tele- 
graph system  with  India.  Some  ten 
years  ago  a  body  of  thirty  Danish  tele- 
graphic engineers  assisted  the  govern- 
ment to  stretch  lines  through  China. 
Everywhere  in  the  interior  these  for- 


years.  Most  of  the  Danes  have  returned 
home,  while  the  different  positions  have 
been  filled  by  Chinese  clerks.  The  tele- 
graphic instruments  used  are  mostly 
of  London  make. 

The  system  of  telegraphing  in  Chinese 
is  very  simple.  There  are  about  eight 
thousand  characters  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. These  are  all  numbered  from 
one  up  and  so  printed  in  book  form. 
It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  tele- 
graph the  numbers.  This  system  is 
used  in  the  government  dispatches. 

While  I  was  waiting  in  the  telegraph 
office  the  Tengyueh  official  sent  for  my 
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passport,  but  I  cautiously  sent  a  copy 
of  it.  I  expected  everything  to  be  clear, 
now,  and  prepared  to  leave  next  morn- 
ing. But  when  the  Mandarin  himself 
called  to  see  the  passport,  after  dark,  I 
knew  there  was  trouble.  He  informed 
me  my  passport  was  not  through  to 
Ihingai,  which  is  what  the  Chinese  called 
Bhamo.  When  I  told  him  they  had  no 
voice  in  Burma  territory,  and  only 
asked  for  protection  to  the  boundary  of 
Yunnan  Province,  at  Nampongho,  he 
gave  the  poor  excuse  that  they  had  no 
official  there  to  receipt  for  my  safe 
arrival.  He  asked  me  to  wait  until  he 
could  receive  orders  by  wire  from  the 
viceroy  at  Yunnanfu.  The  telegraph 
line  had  been  unserviceable  for  twenty 
days,  but  they  were  repairing  it. 

My  two  coolies  called  next  morning, 
and  wished  to  be  paid  off.  The  stories 
they  had  heard  during  the  night  of  the 
savages  on  the  border  had  thoroughly 
frightened  them,  and  they  refused  to  go 
any  further.  I  had  secretly  planned  to 
leave  the  city  alone,  and  wheel  as  far  as 
possible,  then  hire  coolies  to  carry  the 
bike.  However,  my  stomach,  which  had 
stood  all  manner  of  poor  food  for 
months  past,  at  last  yielded,  and  for  the 
first  time  on  my  trip  around  the  world, 
I  was  sick.  For  two  weeks  I  lay  ill  in 
bed  in  the  telegraph  office,  and  only  by 
the  aid  of  quinine  and  camphor  pills 
which  I  carried  in  my  medicine  pouch, 
was  I  able  to  keep  off  a  severe  fever. 

It  was  indeed  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, sick  and  delayed  among  the 
Chinese,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles  from  the  English 
camp  at  Nampongho. 

My  sickness  was  in  one  respect  very 
unfortunate,  for  during  the  fifteen  days 
which  elapsed  before  I  was  able  to  walk 
out  again,  ihe  rainy  season  had  set  in. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  brought  out  a 
phase  of  Chinese  character  that  was  very 
gratifying,  for  nothing  could  have  ex- 
ceeded the  kind-hearted  attention  I  re- 
ceived from  the  civil  and  military  offi- 
cials. Not  only  was  this  so  during  my 
illness,  but  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to 
start  I  was  loaded  down  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  One  kind  old  man- 
darin, on  the  eve  of  departure,  sent  me 
a  bottle  of  good  old  port  wine  and  a 
box  of  English  biscuits,  another  sent 
me  a  box  of  Swiss  condensed  milk, 
others  dried  Chinese  meats  and  hard 
boiled   eggs.     Out   of    misfortune   had 


come  to  me  good  fortune,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  build  up  my  strength  with 
European  luxuries  in  the  remotest  dis- 
trict of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  district 
which  had  been  represented  to  me,  and 
was  naturally,  a  wild  and  barren  waste. 
These  heathen  Chinese  were  to  me  very 
good  Samaritans. 

It  was  not  until  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  that  I  was  able  to  leave  Tengyueh, 
and  even  then  I  was  too  weak  to  carry 
the  camera,  but  after  the  usual  hag- 
gling, one  of  the  soldiers  agreed  to  carry 
it  the  first  twenty-seven  miles  for  seven 
cents  of  Chinese  brass  coin. 

One  of  the  diversions  of  my  convales- 
cence had  been  to  teach  the  telegraph 
officials  and  clerks  considerable  English, 
and  they  had  beseeched  me  to  the  last 
to  stay  longer  ;  but  that  could  not  be.  I 
took  their  photos  at  the  last  moment, 
and  tramped  out  through  the  wet  streets 
of  the  walled  city  which  had  held  me 
so  unwilling  a  prisoner,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  its  pagoda,  the  last  in 
China,  was  shut  out  from  view. 

The  valley  up  which  our  road  lay  was 
one  mass  of  rice  fields.  The  rapid  fall 
of  the  river  made  it  an  easy  matter  to 
have  rice  fields  half  way  up  the  hillside. 

What  was  fortunate  for  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  an  abundance  of  streams,  was 
anything  but  so  for  me,  for  every  stream 
between  Tengyueh  and  Nantien  was 
swollen,  and  many  of  them  bridgeless. 
Across  these  I  had  to  avail  myself  of  a 
human  ferry,  my  Chinese  guide  and  one 
of  my  soldier  escorts  carrying  me  over. 

The  Kwan  of  Nantien  had  shown  me 
much  kindness  whilst  I  was  sick  at 
Tengyueh,  and  had  invited  me  to  call  on 
him  when  I  should  pass  through  his  dis- 
trict. I  was  very  glad  of  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  a  little  rest,  and  was 
pleased  to  meet  him  again.  He  assigned 
me  a  splendid  room.  To  the  delight  of 
his  aged  mother,  her  daughters  and  the 
servants  of  the  family,  I  rode  the  bicycle 
in  a  small  court.  The  women  were  nicely 
dressed  in  colored  silk  waists,  dresses, 
sashes  and  shoes,  and  wore  high,  black 
turbans.  They  all  had  their  teeth  black- 
ened, which  gave  them  an  ugly  appear- 
ance when  they  opened  their  mouths, 
but  they  were  very  pleased,  and  loaded 
me  down  with  gifts. 

When  I  left,  the  Kwan  detailed  five 
soldiers  and  a  captain,  civilized  Aborig- 
inies,  to  escort  me  to  Kangai,  twenty-six 
miles.    Three  of  them  had  English  rifles 
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of  1883  make,  and  twenty  rounds  of  am- 
munition each  in  their  belts.  It  rained 
almost  unceasingly  all  day.  Half  the 
time,  in  the  valley,  we  were  walking- 
ankle  and  knee-deep  in  water.  When 
we  changed  this  for  the  mountain  side 
it  was  slippery,  and  out  of  ravines  came 
many  rushing  streams  ;  it  was  fearful 
walking,  but  we  kept  on,  ultimately 
crossing  over  the  last  bridge  in  China. 
Then,  by  the  help  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
coolies,  we  succeeded  in  climbing  up  the 
muddy  and  slippery  mountain  side,  a 
thousand  feet  high,  along  a  short  canon, 
and  up  over  a  mountain  pass  another 
five  hundred  feet,  when  we  caught  our 
first  view  of  the  Kangai,  Santa  and 
Manwyne  plain,  which  spread  far  away 
for  fifty  miles,  and  was  closed  by  the 
last  range  of  mountains  on  the  borders 
of  China. 

It  is  easy  to  be  seen  why  the  Chinese 
are  trying  to  locate  in  this  rich  and 
beautiful  plain.  It  is  the  most  fertile 
and  largest  in  all  the  Yunnan  Province. 

At  the  Yamen  of  the  Aboriginie 
Kwan,  of  Kangai,  I  was  surprised  to 
meet  the  old  Shan  chief  himself.  He 
had  a  beautiful  black  beard,  the  best 
one  I  saw  in  China  on  a  Mongolian,  but 
he  was  almost  altogether  bald.  His 
oldest  son,  whom  I  met  in  Tengyueh, 
had  a  rousing  dinner  prepared  for  me, 
while  I  amused  his  honor,  sons  and 
friends  by  riding  the  wheel  in  the  court- 
yard, and  by  taking  their  photographs. 
By  way  of  reciprocity  the  Kwan  and  his 
son  presented  me  with  two  pieces  of 
stitched  silk  work  done  by  the  Aborigi- 
nie women. 

A  pouring  rain  held  us  back  until 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
we  forded  the  flooded  roads  and  ir- 
rigating ditches  over  their  banks  ;  at 
one  crossing  we  were  two  hours  getting 
over  in  a  long,  dug-out  canoe  ;  a  crazy 
craft  for  any  purpose  and  totally  un- 
fitted for  a  ferry. 

Many  of  the  people  working  in  the 
fields,  even  small  Aboriginie  bo}rs  when 
guarding  cattle,  wore  swords  at  their 
sides.  Such  is  the  precaution  taken  by 
the  peaceable  people  against  their 
savage  brethren  in  the  mountains.  Nor 
is  this  armed  neutrality  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Only  three  months  before  these 
savages  swept  down  on  a  small,  peace- 
able hamlet  southwest  of  Santa,  on  the 
plain,  stole  considerable  property,  and 
carried  off  some  of  the  inhabitants. 


We  reached  the  Santa  River  at  dark 
where  another  carved  tree  canoe  had  to 
be  used  as  a  ferry.  When  in  midstream 
the  captain's  pony  became  unmanage- 
able and  leaped  into  the  river,  almost 
capsizing  the  boat.  He  easily  swam  to 
the  opposite  side  but  the  saddle,  blank- 
ets, and  the  captain's  silk  cloth  boots 
were  liberally  baptized.  This  was  the 
climax  of  a  day  of  trials,  for  it  was  get- 
ting dark  and  the  Aboriginie  town  of 
Santa  was  still  four  miles  off.  The 
captain  wanted  to  stop  right  there  but  I 
would  not  hear  of  it,  so  we  compromised 
by  leaving  the  bicycle  at  the  ferryman's 
hut  in  charge  of  a  soldier  and  the  coolies 
and  we  forded  rice-fields  and  ditches  in 
the  dark  and  rain  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  when  at  last,  completely  tired  out 
we  reached  the  Kwan's  yamen.  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  young 
Kwan  in  Tengyueh,  and  he  made  me 
comfortable  at  once. '  I  seemed  to  have 
met  half  the  Kwans  of  the  neighborhood 
whilst  at  Tengyueh  and  very  lucky  it 
turned  out  that  I  had. 

The  coolies  arrived  in  a  pouring  rain 
next  morning  and  we  were  all  glad  to 
rest  that  day.  At  least  it  was  not  al- 
together a  rest,  for  when  the  rain 
stopped  temporarily  in  the  afternoon, 
nothing  would  do  but  I  must  wheel 
about  the  military  drill  ground  to  the 
delight  of  the  Kwan  and  the  Aboriginies, 
and  when  the  Kwan  learned  I  had  a 
camera,  the  foreigner's  most  wonderful 
apparatus  for  drawing  likenesses  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  of  course,  I  was 
compelled  to  photograph  him. 

When  we  left  the  yamen  of  the  Kwan 
of  Santa,  we  made  quite  an  imposing 
cavalcade,  for  twenty  armed  soldiers 
and  a  captain  on  horseback  filed  out  of 
the  courtyard  after  me. 

The  Kwan  before  leaving  had  pre- 
sented me  with  more  Aboriginal  dry 
goods.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
these  three  Shan  or  Aboriginie  Kwans. 
They  were  the  most  pleasant  and  socia- 
ble officials  I  met  in  all  China.  Even 
among  their  own  servants  they  were 
kind  and  good-natured.  There  was 
none  of  the  self-conceit  found  in  all 
Chinese  officials. 

The  Aboriginies  read,  write  and 
speak  a  language  of  their  own.  Their 
alphabet  contains  nineteen  letters,  writ- 
ten from  right  to  left,  similar  to  Bur- 
mese. They  all,  however",  also  read  and 
write,  and  speak  Chinese. 
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At  Taipingkai,  the  next  small  town 
after  Santa,  I  saw  the  first  savages,  all 
women  and  girls.  They  exchange  to- 
bacco, wood  and  fruit  for  rice  and  other 
eatables.  They  dress  similar  to  the  civ- 
ilized Aboriginie  women,  but  wear  red 
and  blue  cloth,  huge  dangling  earrings, 
bracelets  and  rings  about  their  knees, 
waists  and  necks,  and  chew  betel-nut 
leaf  and  lime  continually. 

We  had  been  gradually  getting  down 
hill  for  the  past  hundred  miles,  in  that 
distance  having  descended  three  thou- 
sand feet  ;  we  were  now  only  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
at  Manwyne,  or  Momien,  as  called  by  the 
Burmese,  and  had  reached  one  sign  of 
the  tropics  again,  for  banana  trees 
abounded  everywhere,  bearing  fruit. 

The  two  mandarins  at  the  Manwyne 
camp  sent  an  escort  of  sixteen  armed 
Chinese  soldiers  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Chinese  outpost. 

The  road  or  path  led  through  forest 
and  jungle,  in  which  every  here  and 
there  were  graves  of  savages  covered 
by  a  huge  straw  wigwam,  resembling 
a  haystack,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a 
weird,  wooden  figure,  carved  the  shape 
of  a  woman,  with  a  huge  arm  or  horn 
extending  out  from  its  back. 

We  passed  through  a  savage  village  a 
short  distance  from  the  Sweili  camp. 
The  houses  of  tremendous  length  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  built  on 
poles  of  bamboo  with  straw  roofs,  and 
each  contained  several  families.  Here 
the  savage  tribes  formerly  exacted  fees 
from  the  traffic  going  to  and  from  Bur- 
ma, but  this  is  now  stopped. 

The  fort  is  more  formidable  looking 
than  effective,  it  is  surrounded  first  by 
a  stockade  of  poles.  Outside  of  this 
is  another  high  fence  made  of  bam- 
boo, with  sharpened  bamboo  sticks  pro- 


jecting outward  in  all  directions,  and 
the  gateways,  which  hinge  upward,  are 
built  in  the  same  manner.  About  two 
hundred  Chinese  soldiers  in  command 
of  a  Mandarin  stationed  here,  were 
doing  little  more  than  gambling,  smok- 
ing opium  and  eating. 

The  Sweili  escort  accompanied  me  as 
far  as  Pongshi  and  then  changed  places, 
with  fifteen  Pongshi  soldiers.  Two  of 
the  new  escort  had  trumpets  and  two 
brass  gongs.  As  we  tramped  through 
the  wild  forest  and  jungle  down  the 
mountains,  the  trumpeters  gave  fre- 
quent blasts,  probably  to  give  the  bad 
savages  a  chance  to  get  away.  The  two 
with  the  gongs  almost  kept  up  a  contin- 
ual drumming.  At  last  when  within 
three  miles  of  the  bottom  as  we  round- 
ed a  mountain  top  the  welcome  sight 
of  the  British  post  on  the  mountain  side 
in  Burma  came  to  view,  and  I  could  see 
the  East  India  Sikh  Sepoys,  some 
dressed  in  white  clothes  and  wearing 
white  turbans,  others  wearing  yellow 
ochre-colored  regulation  suits,  moving 
about  the  camp.  Happy  beyond  de- 
scription at  being  at  last  at  the  end  of 
China,  I  floundered  down  the  muddy 
mountain  side,  past  other  little  Chinese 
outposts  to  the  banks  of  the  Nam- 
pongho. 

The  English  officer  in  command  of 
the  post,  attracted  by  the  tremendous 
amount  of  trumpeting,  stood  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  stream,  hailed  me  with 
delight,  and  asked  me  to  come  over  at 
once.  The  stream  was  shoulder  deep, 
and  rushing  down  the  canon  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  With  the  assistance  of 
three  naked  savages,  all  holding  a 
pole,  I  forded  the  strong  current  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  grasping  the  friendly 
hand  of  the  British  officer,  at  last  I 
stood  on  Burma's  soil. 
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'HE  second  day  follow- 
ing" the  arrival  of  the 
new  colonists  was  a 
holiday,  a  day  of 
momentous  events 
in  the  settlement,  for 
many  bridal  couples 
walked  up  the  aisles 
of  the  brick  church 
and  took  there  the 
solemn  vows  of  mat- 
rimony. There  was 
much  smiling  and 
stammering  on  the 
part  of  the  couples, 
and  knowing  nods 
and  winks  among 
the  congregation. 
The  repressed  good 
humor  came  near  exploding  into  open 
merriment  when  in  the  throng  about  the 
door  Ellie  Thorns,  "  the  Elephant,"  was 
for  a  moment  separated  from  her  pro- 
spective lord, Tuck  Finlay,  the  Jack  Sprat 
of  the  colony.  The  little  man,  much 
excited,  went  charging  wildly  about, 
calling  on  his  friends  to  aid  him,  de- 
claring he  had  been  robbed,  until  the 
object  of  his  search  was  found  behind 
two  couples  just  within  the  entrance. 
These  he  pushed  rudely  aside  and  seiz- 
ing the  hand  of  his  elephantine  sweet- 
heart drew  himself  up  beside  her  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who,  unassisted,  has 
captured  an  armed  battery  and  looks  for 
the  applause  his  action  merits. 

"  Forsooth,  he  need  not  have  been  in 
such  a  state,"  said  Sarah  Turner  in  an 
audible  whisper  to  those  about  her ; 
"  nobody  wants  to  take  that  ten-acre  field 
of  flesh  and  blood  away  from  him  !  " 

Lina  watched  the  scene  in  silence 
from  her  place  between  the  twins,  who 
had  adopted  her  as  the  person  in  the 


household  most  nearly  approximating 
them  in  size,  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
afford  them  amusement.  Now  and  then 
her  sense  of  humor  prevailed  over  her 
contempt  for  these  women,  and  at  such 
times  her  lips  curved  into  smiles  and 
the  dimples  played  hide-and-seek  among 
the  roses  on  her  cheeks. 

From  the  bench  behind  her  Geoffrey 
watched  the  profile  of  her  face,  charmed 
with  its  quaint  beauty,  fascinated  by 
the  swift  witchery  of  her  smiles.  His 
intent  gaze  made  her  restless,  and  she 
began  to  look  about  vaguely  for  the 
cause  of  her  uneasiness.  Changing  her 
position  slightly,  their  eyes  met  and  in- 
stantly the  color  flamed  into  her  cheeks. 
She  guessed  intuitively  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  time  when  he  would 
make  her  stand  up  there  and  speak  all 
those  false  vows  about  loving  and  honor- 
ing him.  She  turned  her  back  resolutely 
to  his  corner  and  gave  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  about  the  altar,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  service  she  felt 
the  scrutiny  of  those  unwavering  eyes, 
striving,  as  it  were,  to  read  her  thoughts 
through  the  crown  of  her  gypsy-like 
bonnet. 

When  the  wedding  services  were  con- 
cluded the  entire  company  collected 
under  the  trees  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  feasting  and  merriment.  Following 
Dame  Turner's  lead,  Lina  mingled 
much  more  freely  with  the  company 
than  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  and  many 
noticed  her  for  the  first  time.  A  slum- 
bering excitement  lent  its  luster  to  her 
cheeks  and  eyes,  and  the  slim  figure  in 
its  pale  blue  drapery  was  the  subject  of 
much  comment.  "  The  very  prettiest 
Mistress  of  them  all,"  was  the  general 
verdict.  And  Geoffrey  heard  and  was 
well  pleased.     He  did  not  speak  to  her, 


*  Synopsis  of  Part  I. — (Outing  for  December.) — Arrival  in  Jamestown  (about  1620)  of  a  ship 
from  England,  bringing  a  number  of  girls  as  prospective  wives  for  the  colonists,  among  them 
Lina  West,  an  orphan/hurried  out  of  England  by  an  aunt,  in  whose  daughter's  matrimonial 
light  she  stood  A  planter,  Geoffrey  Dale,  pays  her  fare  and  becomes  thereby  entitled  to  her 
first  refusal.  The  good-natured  acerbity  ot  the  captain,  Long,  with  whom  she  came,  provoked 
Lina  into  the  belief  that  Geoffrey  owned  her,  willy  nz'lly,  and  Lina,  who  is  hot  tempered 
and  impulsive,  warmly  resents  the  supposed  tyranny  of  his  well-meant  approaches.  Geoffrey 
therefore,  places  her  in  the  care  of  Dame  Turner,  who  befriends  the  girl  because  of  her  excel- 
lent traits,  endeavoring  all  the  while  to  turn  her  fancy  in  favor  of  Geoffrey. 
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but  managed,  though  with  seeming  lack 
of  purpose,  to  keep  near  enough  to 
catch  each  word  she  said,  studying  her 
as  though  she  were  some  intricate 
puzzle. 

"Well,  my  little  tigress,"  said  Captain 
Long,  with  an  elaborate  wink,  "  those 
were  pretty  weddings  we  had  this  morn- 
ing. Your  time  will  be  coming  soon,  I 
wager ;  now  I  pray  you,  mistress,  how 
soon  do  you  hope  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Had  I  my  wish,  it  would  not  be  till 
time  forgot  itself  sufficiently  to  let  you 
grow  young  and  handsome  and  civil 
again." 

"An'  your 
m  aster 
waits  to 
marry  until 
you  grow 
civil,  he'll 
go  to  his  grave 
bachelor." 

"Perchance 
'twould  be  the  better 
lot,"  she  said,  with  a 
little    scornful    laugh 
and  curtsey. 

Sarah  Turner  had 
to  answer  many  ques- 
tions concerning  her 
fair  guest ;  even  Gov- 
ernor Yeardly,  con- 
spicuous in  black 
velvet  and  gold  lace, 
smiled  upon  her  in  a 
paternal  manner,  and 
was  pleased  to  take 
further  notice  of  her 
questions.  But  the  person 
most  solicitous  for  information 
was  David  Thompson,  a  sinewy 
young  hunter,  in  leather  breech- 
es and  high  boots,  made  from 
the  tanned  skins  of  animals 
which  he  himself  had  slain  in 
the  chase.  So  persistent  was  he, 
that  at  last  Sarah  went  with  him 
where  Lina  was  seated  on  the  grass, 
weaving  from  its  pliant  stems  that  de- 
light of  childish  hearts,  known  as  grass- 
hopper traps.  Ben  and  Dan,  re-enforced 
by  a  playmate,  watched  the  process  with 
ecstatic  interest. 

Lina  glanced  up  as  the  two  ap- 
proached, Sarah  looking  a  little  doubt- 
ful at  the  admiration  in  David's  face. 
She  knew  that  not  far  away  Geoffrey 
stood  watching  her,  and  that  innate  co- 
quetry, which  seems  a  part  and  parcel  of 


with 


all  feminine  prettiness,  asserted  itself. 
She  did  not  rise,  but,  looking  up  with  a 
smile,  nodded  brightly,  and,  gathering 
her  blue  skirts  closer,  made  room  for 
David  beside  her  on  the  grass.  He  was 
not  begot  of  the  graces,  and  as  he  doubled 
himself  clumsily  into  the  space  assigned 
him,  Lina  caught  herself  wondering  if 
awkward  men  really  possessed  more 
angles  and  joints  than  their  more  grace- 
ful brethren.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
not  bought  her  that  he  might  have  a 
cook  and  housekeeper,  she  told  her- 
self ;  a  man  who  found  her  pleasing  be- 
cause of  herself.  And  with 
this  thought  and  under  the 
influence  of  those  other 
watching  eyes,  she  grew 
talkative,  even  gay  in  a 
spasmodic  way. 

This  byplay  was  not 
lost  on  all  of  the  com- 
pany; some  of  the  men 
watched  Geoffrey  anx- 
iously, while  two  or 
three  plain   women, 

fin  whom  wit  or  co- 
quetry would  have 
seemed  as  out  of 
place  as  a  crown  on 
a  cow's  horns,  began 

fto  talk  of  "  froward- 
ness"  and  "levity," 
and  shook 
their  heads 
gravely  at 
Sarah  Turn- 
er, whose  im- 
p  rudence 
had  brought 
about  this 
state  of 
things. 

But  if  Geoff- 
rey Dale  felt 
any    chagrin 
(A  33S-)  at  the  differ- 

ence between  his  own  reception  and  that 
accorded  this  young  Ajax  his  face  gave 
no  evidence.  Not  until  Master  Long, 
never  willing  to  miss  a  joke,  twitted  him. 
did  he  reveal  he  had  noticed  it  at  all. 

"  Now  who  would  have  thought,  mate, 
that  yonder  yellow  bag  of  bones  would 
have  found  more  grace  in  Mistress 
Lina's  eyes  than  you  with  your  fine  legs 
and  straight  back  ?  Truly,  there  is  no 
telling  how  the  cat  will  jump  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  woman's  fancy." 
"  What  matters  it  to  you  as  to  where 
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her  fancy  turns  ?  I  see  naught  amiss  in 
Mistress  West's  talking  to  David  Thomp- 
son ;  her  smiles  are  her  own  and  if  she 
choose  rather  to  bestow  them  on  him 
than  on  me — why  that  is  my  affair,  not 
yours." 

"  Come,  come,  man,  no  offense  to  my 
old  friend's  son.  But  have  a  care,  lad, 
have  a  care  ;  a  woman  has  many  claws 
and  if  she  scratch  not  one  way  she  will 
another." 

"  So  she  scratch  not  you  is  all  you 
have  to  mind,"  answered  the  young  man, 
moving  off. 

Later  on,  as  he  sat  near  the  wharf 
watching  the  sailors  load  the  ship  with 
great  casks  of  tobacco  and  fragrant 
cedar  logs,  some  one  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  It  was  David  Thompson, 
looking  awkward  and  embarrassed,  but 
very  much  in  earnest. 

"  Look  you,  Geoffrey,"  he  began  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  "  I  have  it  in  mind  to 
make  a  proposition  to  you." 

"  Well,  speak  out,"  said  the  other 
laconically. 

"  This  is  the  way  of  it.  I  know  not 
how  it  happened,  but  you  were  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  lads  the  day  before 
yesterday  and  paid  the  passage  of  the 
handsomest  maiden  who  came  over  in 
the  ship  ;  and  albeit  there  is  no  law 
about  it,  yet  we  all  agree  that  you  have 
a  right  to  her  and  that  she  is  in  honor 
bound  to  you.  But  she  seems  not  to 
fancy  you — all  the  women  say  so,  and 
she  does  rather  seem  to — to  take  to  me  ; 
and  so  I  thought " 

"  Go  on  ;  what  thought  you  ?  " 

David  shifted  his  position  uneasily 
under  the  light  of  those  cold  eyes. 
"  Well,  I  thought  that  if  you  were  so 
minded — Egad,  Geoffrey,  what  makes 
you  stare  at  a  man  like  that  ?  " 

"  Speak  on  ;  what  would  you  ? " 

"  Wiry,  I'd  like  to  pay  you  again  your 
tobacco  and  take  her  off  your  hands." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Mistress  Lina 
of  this?" 

"  Nay  ;  you  and  I  have  been  friends 
ever  and  I  have  no  wish  to  break  the 
good  feeling  between  us.  I  would  not 
say  aught  to  her  until  I  had  spoken  to 
you — it  would  scarce  have  been  honest. 
What  ails  you  that  }mdu  do  not  answer  ? 
If  it  is  that  you  think  she  is  worth  more 
than  the  price  you  gave  for  her,  why,  I 
am  not  the  man  to  haggle  over  an 
extra  fifty,  no  nor  an  extra  hundred 
pounds  for  such  a  lass  as  yon  one." 


The  hand  that  fell  on  David's  shoulder 
trembled  somewhat  and  Geoffrey  spoke 
slowly  as  though  not  quite  sure  of  his 
voice  :  "  You  are  a  good  lad,  David,  and 
you  mean  well,  but  you  understand  not. 
As  far  as  my  own  inclinations  go,  not 
all  the  tobacco  you  could  raise  in  twenty 
years  could  compensate  me  for  the 
claim  I  have  over  that  mite  of  a  lass. 
But — I  will  have  no  wife  who  in  her 
heart  favors  another  man  !  "  He  lifted 
his  hand  and  stepped  back,  throwing  up 
his  head  like  a  great  stag  brought  to 
bay.  "  You  have  dealt  honestly  by  me 
and  I  shall  be  as  fair  with  you.  I  will 
tell  her  that  you  want  her  and — that  I 
— well,  she  shall  choose  between  us  ; 
and  if  the  prize  fall  to  you,  why,  man,  I 
shall  bear  you  no  ill  will  for  winning." 

"  Nay,  friend ! "  cried  the  other, 
abashed  at  the  vehemence  of  his  tones 
and  gestures,  "  I  knew  not  that  you 
cared  for  her — you  said  that  you  would 
not  marry  one  of  these  women — and 
they  say  you  have  scarce  spoke  to  her." 

"  That  is  because  she  shows  small  in- 
clination to  speak  with  me.  But  never 
you  trouble  over  it,  David  ;  methinks 
that  as  yet  we  are  not  sufficiently  sure 
about  her,  either  of  us,  to  make  her  a 
subject  of  quarrel.  Let  our  agreement 
stand." 

They  shook  hands  silently  and  part- 
ed, David  going  to  join  in  the  merry- 
making at  the  house  of  one  of  the  new- 
ly married  couples,  Geoffrey  to  sit  on 
the  river  bank  and  watch  with  unseeing 
eyes  the  blue  and  white  lilies  teeter  in 
the  gliding  tide,  and  tall  tufts  of  purple- 
plume  glass  themselves  in  the  mocking 

mirror  of  the  waves. 

***** 

And  so  the  blue  day  waned  and  died 
a  crimson  death  in  the  far-off  west,  and 
still  he  had  not  spoken  to  Captain  Long 
concerning  a  return  passage  for  Lina. 
The  ship  was  not  sailing  yet,  and  a  little 
delay  could  make  no  difference. 

There  were  other  weddings  in  the 
church  followed  by  partings  and  wed- 
ding journeys,  for  many  of  the  bride- 
grooms came  from  the  out-lying  plan- 
tations and  branch  settlements.  To 
some  these  journeys  were  commonplace 
enough,  but  to  others  they  Were  blissful, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  made  in 
rough  vehicles  and  awkward  flat-boats. 
For  these  last  the  birds  sang  out  their 
very  hearts  for  hope  and  joy,  the  sun- 
light held  a  golden  promise  in  its  warm 
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smile,  the  butterfly  stayed   its   velvet 

wing  to  listen  to  soft  vows  of  love,  and 

the  drooping  willows  held  the  secret  of 

stolen  kisses  in  their  cool,  green  shadows. 
***** 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  shipload  of  women, 
Geoffrey,  calling  at  Sarah  Turner's, 
learned  that  Lina  was  with  some  chil- 
dren picking  berries  along  the  edges  of 
a  neighboring  field. 

"  And  I  wish  you  would  go  and  hurry 
them  home,"  said  the  kind  woman,  see- 
ing which  way  his  inclination  pointed. 
"  It  will  be  getting  supper  time  ere  long, 
and  my  little  ones'  stomachs  are  as  good 
time-pieces  as  a  couple  of  clocks,  and 
they  will  be  crying  for  their  porridge. 
Lina  has  not  gone  far,  she  is  so  afraid 
of  the  Indians  ;  poor  dear,  it  goes  to  my 
heart  to  see  how  white  she  turns  just  to 
have  one  pass  the  door.  The  little  ones 
would  make  her  go  along  with  them, 
for  they  have  quite  lost  their  hearts  to 
her.  And  the  small  folk  are  not  the 
only  people  whose  heads  are  getting 
turned,  and  if  you'll  but  take  an  old 
woman's  advice,  Geoffrey  Dale,  you'll 
be  looking  out  a  bit  for  your  rights. 
All  the  men  in  the  village  be  not  so 
blind  as  you  seem  to  think  !  " 

"  What  mean  you  ? "  asked  Geoffrey 
carelessly,  his  eyes  on  the  long,  lean 
barrel  of  the  gun  he  held. 

"  My  house  has  been  thought  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  the  way,  sitting  back 
as  it  does  from  the  road  ;  but  in  the  last 
few  days  every  bachelor  in  the  settle- 
ment has  found  the  path  in  front  of  this 
door  to  be  the  shortest  one  to  his  work 
in  the  morning  and  the  only  one  home 
at  nightfall.  Never  since  I  set  foot  in 
the  village  have  I  been  so  beset  with 
■offers  to  fetch  water  or  chop  wood  from 
the  young  men." 

Geoffrey  laughed:  "  And  you  fear 
that  one  of  them  will  steal  Mistress 
Lina  from  under  your  wing  ?  " 

"  Nay,  lad,  I  scarce  know  what  I  fear. 
You  have  bided  under  my  roof  so  long 
that  you  seem  like  one  of  us,  and  I  could 
not  a-bear  for  trouble  to  come  to  you  ; 
so  set  not  your  heart  too  much  on  yon- 
der lass." 

"  Think  you,  then,  she  will  prefer 
some  one  above  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  She  says  she  has  no 
will  to  marry  any  one.  Only  this  morn- 
ing she  was  asking  if  there  were  no 
way  in  which   she  could  work  and  do 


for  herself.  She  desires  greatly  to  pay 
you  again  the  price  of  her  passage ; 
'  buy  herself  back,'  as  she  says." 

"  And  what  said  you  to  that  ?  "  Geoff- 
rey asked,  more  moved  by  the  girl's 
desire  for  freedom  than  he  cared  for 
Sarah  Turner  to  see. 

"  What  said  I  ?  Why,  that  marrying 
was  the  likeliest  contract  she'd  find  in 
these  parts — there's  naught  else  for  her 
to  do,  and  she'll  be  happy  enough  with 
her  kitchen  and  her  bairns  —  to  say 
naught  of  your  darning  and  patching. 
They  went  that  way,"  she  continued, 
lifting  one  hand  toward  the  west.  "  Go 
and  fetch  them  home  ;  and  don't  be  for- 
getting the  words  I  have  spoken  to 
you,  nor  that  other  men  have  eyes  as 
well  as  yourself." 

And  Geoffrey,  with  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  moved  off  in  the  direction 
she  indicated,  thinking,  as  he  tramped 
along  through  the  fresh  grass  or  pushed 
past  a  tangled  copse  of  flowering  vines 
and  shrubs,  of  Sarah's  words,  of  David, 
of  Lina  and  of  himself. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  her 
seated  on  the  plushy  moss  beneath  a 
great  elm -tree,  her  back  against  the 
rough  bark.  Her  bonnet  was  at  her  feet, 
and  the  soft  breeze  made  merry  with 
the  stray  curls  on  her  brow  and  the  nape 
of  her  white  neck.  Four  or  five  children, 
the  entire  juvenile  population  of  the 
colony,  were  romping  near,  but  she  sat 
silent  and  sad,  turning  in  her  slim  fin- 
gers a  spray  of  scarlet  trumpet-flowers, 
whose  color  showed  bravely  against  the 
dim  blue  of  her  gown.  There  was  a 
frown  between  her  eyes,  and  a  great 
tear  clung  to  her  cheek  like  a  dew-gem 
to  a  rose  petal. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Geoffrey  to  him- 
self, "  poor  little  lassie  !  How  griev- 
ously her  people  wronged  her  to  send 
her  all  alone  to  this  wild  country." 

The  children's  shouts  made  Lina 
start,  and  there,  not  ten  feet  from  her, 
she  saw  the  subject  of  that  frown,  "  her 
master,"  as  she  in  her  bitterness  called 
him,  leaning  on  his  gun. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Mistress  Lina,"  he 
said,  smiling  ;  "  you  have  chosen  a  pretty 
spot  for  your  day-dreaming.  Come 
now,"  he  added  to  the  children  who 
crowded  about  him,  "  off  to  your  berry- 
ing, for  I  am  sent  to  fetch  you  home 
directly.  See  who  picks  the  most  before 
I  whistle  for  you  ;  the  best  worker  shall 
have  this  sixpence." 
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Away  they  scampered,  eager  for  the 
contest,  and  he  and  she  were  left  alone. 

"  I  would  have  speech  with  you,  Mis- 
tress West,  if  there  be  no  objection,"  he 
said  at  last,  somewhat  nervously. 

"  I  know  of  naught  to  prevent,  unless, 
forsooth,  you  be  suddenly  stricken 
dumb,"  she  answered  flippantly,  al- 
though her  heart  was  beating  like  a 
trip-hammer  with  the  fear  that  he  had 
come  to  tell  her  she  must  marry  him. 

He  placed  his  gun  against  a  tree  and 
came  and  sat  by  her.  She  drew  her 
dress  away  quickly,  not  with  the  invit- 
ing gesture  bestowed  on  David,  but 
with  an  impatient  jerk. 

"  I  pray  you  sit  not  upon  my  dress  ;  it 
makes  me  feel  pinioned  and — and  shiv- 
ery !  "  she  cried,  with  a  catch  in  her 
voice. 

He  moved  further  off,  as  though  hu- 
moring a  spoiled  child,  then  said,  pull- 
ing his  hat. over  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
"  I  know  not  exactly  how  to  put  into 
words  what  I  have  to  say  ;  if  I  am  awk- 
ward I  pray  you  pardon  me."  She  did 
not  answer,  so  he  went  on,  picking  his 
words  carefully.  "  The  time  for  you  to 
marry,  Lina,  must  be  near  at  hand." 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  This  is  news,  indeed  !  " 
Then  suddenly  her  mocking  air  deserted 
her,  and  throwing  up  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  entreaty,  she  cried  piteously  : 
"  Is  there  no  way  but  this  ?  Can  I  do 
naught  to  maintain  myself  ?  Oh,  I  will 
work  hard  day  and  night,  and  you  shall 
have  again  every  farthing  that  you  paid 
for  my  coming  hither,  if  you  will  only 
help  me,  only  tell  me  what  I  can  do !  " 

His  brow  darkened,  although  her  ap- 
peal had  touched  him  deeply  :  "  And  if 
you  could  earn  this  money,  think  you  I 
would  take  it  of  you  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  quite  a  brute," 
he  answered  roughly. 

"  It  were  more  brutal  to  refuse  it." 

His  face  softened  under  the  influence 
of  her  eyes.  "  Perchance  you  are  right," 
he  said  simply.  There  was  a  pause, 
during  which  she  watched  him  breath- 
lessly, knowing  that  her  future  hung 
upon  his  words.  After  a  while  he  said 
with  a  sigh,  "  There  is  no  use  talking  of 
it,  the  thing  is  impossible.  In  a  primi- 
tive settlement  such  as  this  there  is  no 
work  suited  to  a  girl  like  you ;  the 
women  do  their  own  sewing." 

"  Could  I  not  go  out  to  service  among 
them  ?     There  is  house  work " 


"  What,  you  go  as  a  servant  to  one  of 
these  women  ?  Never  !  "  he  cried,  and 
as  he  sprang  up  there  was  such  a  flame 
in  his  eyes  that  Lina  involuntarily 
thought  that  it  was  thus  he  would 
look  when  he  fulfilled  Captain  Long's 
prophecy  and  broke  her  pretty  head. 

"It  is  honest  work,"  she  answered 
stoutly. 

He  sat  down  again,  drawing  his  hat 
over  his  brow  as  if  to  steady  his 
thoughts  ;  then  he  spoke  slowly  but 
firmly  :  "  You  do  not  understand,  child. 
In  the  first  place  these  women  will  do 
their  own  work  and  do  not  need  you ; 
in  the  second,  you  are  exceeding  pretty 
and  they  will  not  want  you.  I  would 
you  had  not  set  yovcc  heart  upon  this." 

"  What,  then,  is  left  to  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  save  to  fulfill  your  destiny 
and  marry." 

"  The  hardest  possible  lot  that  could 
befall  me." 

"  Perchance." 

A  long  silence  fell  between  them 
during  which  she  fought  back  the  sobs 
in  her  throat,  and  he  wondered  vaguely 
how  he  should  put  into  words  that 
which  he  must  say  to  her.  After  a 
while  he  began  talking  of  the  children, 
watching  them  at  their  merry  task  \ 
then  turning  suddenly  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  Lina,  it  is  your  fate  ;  you  must 
wed  if  you  are  to  remain  in  the  colony 
— nothing  else  is  possible.  Now,  the 
question  is,  whom  will  you  choose  for  a 
husband  ?  "  She  looked  at  him  in  as- 
tonishment. "  You  know,"  he  hurried 
on,  "that  by  an  agreement  among  us 
I  have  the  first  and  strongest  claim  upon 
you,  having  settled  for  your  passage 
across  seas  ;  but  if  there  be  any  one  else 
you  prefer — I  shall  not  stand  between 
you.  Speak  out,  lass,  and  tell  me  whom 
you  would  choose." 

But  still  she  was  silent,  looking  deep 
into  the  amber-hued  throats  of  the  flow- 
ers in  her  hand. 

"  There  is  David  Thompson,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  he  wondered  if  she  guessed 
how  his  heart  was  beating.  "  David  is 
a  good  lad,  very  good." 

Her  suppressed  laughter  broke  out  in 
mischievous  dimples  and  a  tremulous 
twitching  of  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
"  I  doubt  it  not,"  she  said;  "  he  is  scarce 
a  beauty,  so  he  needs  must  be  exceed- 
ing good  ;  'tis  the  usual  way." 

Geoffrey  half  smiled  ;  never  before 
had     disparagement     of    his     friend's 
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personal  appearance  sounded  pleasant 
in  his  ears. 

"Yes,  he  is  plain,  but  he  is  honest 
and  true,"  Geoffrey  said.  "You  seemed 
to  fancy  him  well  enough  the  day  before 
yesterday." 

"  Did  I  ?  "  She  had  torn  open  one  of 
the  flowers  in  her  lap  and  was  examin- 
ing, as  with  the  eye  of  an  art  critic,  the 
contrasting  hues  of  its  outer  and  inner 
surfaces. 


"  Master  Thompson  has  said  naught 
to  me  of  marriage  ;  when  he  does  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  consider  what 
I  shall  say, — and  methinks  my  answer 
should  belong  entirely  to  him." 

"  Truly,  he'll  ask  you  quick  enough 
when  he  thinks  I  stand  not  in  the  way  ; 
he  told  me  so.  He  would  do  the  right 
thing,  he  said  he  would  pay  for  your 
passage  over,  and " 

"  And  I  warrant  you  were  willing  to 
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"  Yes,  for  you  talked  with  him  as  you 
have  talked  with  no  one  save  Dame 
Turner  since  your  arrival,  freely  and 
cheerfully.  Would  you  rather  marry 
David  ? " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  marry  any  one  ? " 

"  But  supposing  that  you  must,  would 

you   choose  him  ?"  and  he  leaned  over 

and   took   the    flower  from  her  hands, 

compelling  her  to  look  at  him. 


— sell  me  ! "  she  cried  with  flashing 
eyes.  "  I  dare  believe  you  would  even 
speculate  on  me  !  1  pray  you,  at  how 
much  above  the  first  cost  did  Master 
David  Thompson  hold  me  ;  how  much 
do  you  think  to  make  by  this  new  bar- 
gain ?  It  behooves  me  to  keep  up  with 
my  increasing  value." 

Geoffrey  realized  that  he  had    blun- 
dered, but   failed  to   see  that    the    one 
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remedy  was  a  direct  avowal  of  his  grow- 
ing interest  in  her  every  word  and  action. 
Instead  he  sat  helplessly  silent,  watch- 
ing her  tear  into  shreds,  one  after  an- 
other, the  trumpet-blossoms  with  their 
scarlet  coats  and  amber  linings.  At 
last  he  said  slowly  : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mistress  Lina  ; 
I  would 
scorn  to 
profit  b  y 
such  an 
arrange- 
ment ;  it  is 
neither  my 
wish  nor 
my  inten- 
tion to  sell 
you,  as  you 
so  harshly 
put  it." 

"  He  who 
buys  will 
sell,"  she 
answered 
with  sting- 
ing  em- 
phasis. 

He  stood 
up,  biting 
his  lips  to 
keep  back 
the  sharp 
words  be- 
hind them, 
and  turn- 
ing took  a 
few  steps 
forward 
into  the 
clearing 
where  the 
long-drawn 
shadows  of 
the  wood 
lay  like  a 
tangled 
skein  of 
darkest 
tone  upon 
the  vivid 
emerald  of 
the  sward. 

Lina  watched  him  with  growing  an- 
ger. Bought  like  a  slave,  and  to  be  sold 
like  a  beast  of  burden — it  was  unen- 
durable. If  he  wanted  her  not  for  him- 
self, why  had  he  not  left  her  alone  ?  She 
might  thus  have  been  spared  the  degra- 
dation of  this  second  purchase.     Since 
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he  had  no  personal  interest  in  her,  why 
trouble  himself  to  get  her  into  his 
power,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  profit  ?  Profit !  her  cheeks 
were  hot  with  the  mere  thought.  And 
this  other  man  who  would  trade  for 
her,  who  would  perchance  haggle  over 
the  price,   deeming  he  paid  too  dearly 

for  his  bar- 
gain— what 
could  she 
think  of 
him  ?  Had 
she  guess- 
ed this,  not 
a  score  of 
Aunt  Pain- 
es  could 
have  sent 
her  out  of 
England. 

His  im- 
patience 
mastered, 
Geoffrey 
came  and 
threw  him- 
self again 
upon  the 
grass,  this 
time  at  her 
feet,  that 
h  e  might 
the  better 
watch  her 
face. 

"  Lina,"' 
he  said 
gently,  "is 
there  any 
preference 
in  your 
heart  as  be- 
tween me 
and  David? 
Do  you  find 
one  of  us 
more  pleas- 
ing in  ap- 
pearance,, 
more  a- 
greeable  in 
manner 
He  almost  held  his 


than  the  other  ?  " 

breath  to  catch  her  answer. 

"  Comparisons  are  neither  agreeable 
to  make  nor  pleasant  to  hear,"  she  re- 
plied, wondering  at  what  seemed  the 
audacious  vanity  of  the  question  from 
this  man  so  favored  of  the  graces. 
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"  But,  an  I  be  minded  to  hear  this 
comparison  ?" 

"  I  well  believe  that  you  each  may 
have  good  qualities  in  which  the  other 
is  wanting,  but  I  have  no  will  to  turn 
analyst." 

"  Then  you  find  no  choice  as  between 
us  ?"  he  said,  with  a  persistence  which 
he  himself  hardly  understood. 

She  glanced  at  him  carelessly  :  "  You 
are  of  different  build,  truly,  and  yet  so 
near  the  same  size  are  you  that  I  may 
not  even  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils." 
.  "  I  am  sorry  that  we  please  you  not," 
he  said,  with  just  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  his  tone.  There  was  a  little  silence, 
then  he  added,  with  a  curious  catch  in 
his  voice  :  "  Well,  give  your  answer  to 
David  when  he  asks  you  ;  if  you  take 
him  I  have  naught  to  say.  But  if  you 
say  him  nay,  then,  lass — I  want  you  for 
my  own  wife." 

But  the  kindly  words  came  too  late  ; 
half  an  hour  ago  they  might  have  had 
a  somewhat  different  effect  ;  now  her 
heart  was  too  hurt  and  angry  to  note 
the  gentleness  of  his  eyes,  the  latent 
tenderness  of  his  voice. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said  scornfully  ; 
"  if  so  be  you  cannot  rid  yourself  of  me 
you  will  bide  by  your  bargain  ;  'tis  truly 
a  wise  conclusion." 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  for  answer  looked  away  toward  the 
group  of  busy  children  and  gave  a  long 
shrill  whistle.  The  sixpence  being 
awarded,  he  picked  up  Lina's  bonnet 
from  the  ground,  and  as  she  tied  the 
crimson  ribbons  under  her  chin  watched 
her  silently,  well  knowing  that  she  was 
as  surely  binding  his  heart  with  the  rib- 
bons of  love. 

Homeward  they  wended  their  way 
along  the  woodland  path,  hung  with 
the  amethyst  shadows  of  evening  and 
carpeted  with  velvet  moss,  flecked  here 
and  there  with  the  gold  of  dandelions 
and  the  azure  tints  of  fairy  flax.  Brown 
bees,  freighted  with  their  gleanings 
from  floral  harvest- fields,  passed  them 
on  unsteady  wings,  while  in  the  branches 
high  above  their  heads  a  clear-voiced 
mocking-bird  chanted  a  requiem  for 
the  departing  day. 

At  Sarah  Turner's  Geoffrey  left  her. 
"  Try  and  think  less  harshly  of  me,  lass," 
he  said,  and  without  waiting  for  her  an- 
swer walked  rapidly  away  to  the  ware- 
house, where  he  knew  he  would  find 
David  Thompson. 


"  The  sooner  I  know  the  worst,  the 
better,"  he  told  himself  with  set  teeth 
as  he  strode  along. 

Lina  ate  no  supper  that  night,  and 
afterward  as  she  span  and  Sarah  put 
away  the  dishes  the  old  woman  eyed  her 
narrowly  and  at  last  broke  the  silence, 
saying  : 

"  I  have  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  you 
have  been  quarreling  with  Geoffrey 
this  eve.  Why  do  it,  child  ?  Is  he  not 
fair-favored  and  friendly,  and  brave 
and  strong  ?  I  love  the  lad  as  though  he 
were  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  it 
grieves  me  to  see  you  so  set  against 
him.  'Tis  a  foolish  virgin  who  deliber- 
ately pours   the   oil   out  of  her   lamp." 

"  How  know  you  that  I  quarreled 
with  Master  Geoffrey  ? " 

"  Why,  dearie,  I  see  it  in  your  eyes 
and  in  the  toss  of  your  head.  You  are 
a  good  girl,  Lina,  and  can  be  gentle 
enough  when  you  are  so  minded  ;  why, 
then,  can  you  not  be  fair-spoken  to 
Geoffre)^  ?  " 

Lina  drew  the  threads  deftly  and 
made  the  old  wheel  hum,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  1  cannot  see  as  you  can  find  any 
fault  with  the  lad,"  the  older  woman 
went  on.  "  He  is  hard-working  and  open- 
handed,  and  has  built  a  good  house 
further  up  the  river  bank.  True,  he 
was  never  so  religious-minded  as  I  have 
wished,  but  he  has  a  good  steady  appe- 
tite that  any  woman  might  be  proud  to 
cook  for— I  know,  for  he  bided  here 
along  with  us  before  you  came." 

A  heavy  hand  seemed  clutching  at 
the  girl's  heart,  and  yet  she  smiled  at 
the  woman's  earnest  manner  and  prac- 
tical reasoning,  for  in  Sarah's  eyes  a 
good  appetite  and  sound  digestion  were 
as  cardinal  virtues.  But  she  went  on 
arranging  the  pans  on  the  shelf  and 
brushing  the  hearth  in  silence,  listening 
the  while  to  eulogies  on  Geoffrey's 
kindness  of  heart,  skill  as  a  workman, 
and  wonderful  ability  to  digest  game 
pie. 

"  And  yet  with  all  this,"  cried  Sarah, 
bringing  her  speech  to  a  close,  "  yon  turn 
up  your  nose  at  him.  I  say  it's  a 
shame.  A  proper  girl  you  are,  Lina 
West,  and  what  with  your  pretty  face  I 
doubt  not  that  you  could  easily  find  a 
score  of  husbands  among  our  single 
men.  But  where  is  the  use  in  a  woman's 
wearing  out  her  heart  and  her  shoes 
hunting   a   husband   when    one   stands 
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just  outside  the  door,  waiting  to  be 
asked  in  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  a  wicked 
waste  of  time  and  strength  and — sole 
leather  !  " 

"  I  seek  not  another  husband,  good 
Sarah,"  answered  Lina  quietly,  "and 
'tis  my  opinion  that  Master  Dale  does 
not  desire  to  marry  me." 

"  A  pretty  bit  of  nonsense,  child. 
Why  then  should  he  give  his  fine  to- 
bacco in  payment  of  your  passage  ? 
'Twould  have  put  money  in  his  pocket 
to  sell  it." 

"  I  think  he  wanted  to  speculate  on 
me,"  cried  the  girl,  her  indignation  at 
white  heat,  "  and  I  think  he  will  be  will- 
ing enough  to  sell  out  his  claim  if  so  be 
he  can  get  more  than  he  gave  for  me  !  " 

"Lina,  Lina  West,  are  your  wits  astray? 
He  was  but  sorry  for  you  ;"  and  then  as 
Lina  rushed  from  the  kitchen  leaving 
the  hearth  half  swept  she  said  to  herself: 
"  An  that  is  what  she  thinks,  'tis  small 
wonder  that  she  quarrels  with  him. 
Speculate,  indeed  !  who  could  be  putting 
that  notion  into  her  head  ? " 

On  the  floor  of  the  open  passageway 
between  the  rooms  the  faint  light  of  a 
young  moon  lay  white  and  ghostly. 
Tired  and  miserable,  Lina  sank  down 
on  the  primitive  step  of  hewn  logs  and 
fell  to  thinking  of  what  Geoffrey  had 
said  to  her.  So  David  wanted  to  marry 
her ;  David  with  his  awkward  angles 
and  huge  feet  and  hands — the  thought 
almost  made  her  laugh.  And  yet  why 
not  ?  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape from  Geoffrey ;  an  opportunity 
she  had  so  longed  for.  But  to  what 
should  she  escape  ?  Only  to  certain 
matrimony  with  another  man  who  would 
buy  her  even  as  the  first.  Nothing  was 
to  be  gained  b)^  such  a  step  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  if  she  remained  passive 
she  would  at  least  have  a  respite,  since 
Geoffrey  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  wed  her. 
Who  could  tell  what  might  happen  with 
time  ?  Silas  might  come ;  other  men 
might  find  her  pleasing — one  other  had 
already  told  her  in  looks  and  words  that 
she  was  fair  and  sweet — perchance  if 
she  could  wait  a  while  her  heart  might 
go  out  to  one  of  these,  and  then  mar- 
riage would  not  seem  such  a  sacrilege. 

Her  elbow  sought  her  knee,  her  cheek 
sank  upon  the  lifted  palm,  and  she  fell 
into  a  sweet  reverie.  The  darkness 
was  forgotten,  and  the  hero  of  her  girl- 
ish imagination,  a  lover  handsome  and 
brave  beyond  compare,  came  out  of  the 


shadows  of  dreamland  to  woo  her  with 
tender  words  and  gallant  phrases.  He 
had  had  a  dim,  uncertain  existence  in 
her  thoughts  for  many  weeks,  having 
come  as  a  silent  but  persistent  rival  to 
Silas  and  Samuel  Girty  ;  but  to-night 
he  seemed  more  real  than  ever  before. 
If  he  could  but  come  —  whence  she 
never  asked  herself — and  save  her  from 
these  other  men,  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  do  his  bidding,  to  follow  him  through 
the  whole  world  ;  for  he  would  not  be 
sorry  for  her  merely  ;  he  would  hold 
her  in  all  reverence,  and  the  price  he 
paid  for  her  would  be  the  golden  coin 
of  love,  not  a  paltry  weight  of  tobacco. 
Farther  and  farther  she  drifted  through 
the  subtle  realm  of  thought  with  that 
intangible  lover  at  her  side,  making  all 
things  possible  by  his  devotion.  In 
fancy,  how  she  scoffed  at  Geoffrey  Dale  ! 
The  bitter  words  with  which  she  gave 
him  back  the  price  of  his  tobacco  framed 
themselves  in  her  imagination,  and  her 
breath  came  quick  with  a  sense  of  re- 
stored freedom.  And  she  would  go 
back  to  England,  and  Aunt  Paine  and 
Rachel  should  see  how  fate  had  torn 
the  thorns  from  her  path  and  set  her 
feet  amid  the  lilies  of  love.  Of  course 
she  would  be  rich  in  that  wonderful 
land,  and  she  would  bid  Samuel  Girty 
marry  Rachel,  and  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  her  cousin's  head  with  a  beautiful 
present,  and  all  the  children  should 
share  in  her  bounty. 

And  as  she  sat  thus  dreaming  in  the 
starlight,  David  Thompson  came  down 
the  broad  path  and  stood  before  her, 
turning  his  hat  uneasily  in  his  hands. 
David  was  too  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward a  fellow  to  be  able  to  grasp  more 
than  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  so  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  was  soon  made  known. 
He  told  Lina  of  his  fancy  for  her  and 
how,  because  of  her  smiles  and  pleasant 
words,  he  thought  she  might  care  for 
him  in  return  ;  of  Geoffrey's  generosity 
in  giving  him  a  chance  to  win  her  ;  of 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  pay  the 
original  cost  of  her  voyage  and  fifty  or 
a  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  extra  if 
his  friend  would  give  her  up.  He  told 
her  of  his  industry,  his  sobriety  ;  of  the 
tiny  hut  he  had  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  how  he  would  always  work 
for  her  and  take  care  of  her.  He  told 
it  all  in  his  shambling,  hurried  way, 
scarcely  pausing  to  take  breath  ;  but  he 
told  it  faithfully  and  carefully,  missing 
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no  point  which,  to  his  simple  mind, 
might  influence  her.  Even  the  one 
speckled  hen,  his  sole  barnyard  stock, 
was  not  forgotten  in  the  inventory  of 
his  amiable  qualities,  goods  and  chattels. 

And  Lina,  listening  to  the  impetuous 
declaration,  felt  her  anger  against  this 
man  who  had  been  willing  to  traffic  for 
her,  burn  to  ashes  ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  she  sat  on  the  doorstep  a  long 
while  talking  to  him  with  all  gentle- 
ness, and  then  she  shook  hands  with 
him  kindly  and  went  into  the  house,  a 
better  woman  for  the  glimpse  of  good, 
the  honesty  and  sincerity  she  had  seen 
in  the  heart  of  the  rough,  ungainly  young 
hunter,  and  in  the  days  that  followed 
she  had  naught  but  kind  words  for 
David. 

He  had  come  down  the  path  hurriedly, 
stumbling  in  his  headlong  haste,  but  he 
returned  slowly,  his  arms  swinging  at  his 
sides,  his  head  down,  his  whole  figure 
seeming  more  gaunt  and  angular  than 
ever  before.  From  the  steps  of  the 
warehouse  Geoffrey  watched  his  coming, 
then  rose  and  went  to  meet  him  quietly 
but  with  a  mad  joy  throbbing  in  his 
veins  at  the  tidings  told  in  the  dejected 
droop  of  David's  shoulders  and  in  his 
lagging,  uncertain  gait.  The  strain  of 
the  past  hour  had  left  its  mark  on 
Geoffrey's  beardless  face. 

"  Well,  comrade,  how  goes  it  ?  "  he 
asked  as  they  met,  stifling  the  gladness 
in  his  voice.  He  had  opened  the  way 
for  David's  success,  but  he  could  not  be 
sorry  for  his  failure,  his  generosity  did 
not  reach  that  far  ;  and  yet  he  would 
not  wound  him  with  a  sight  of  his  own 
joy. 

David  sighed  deeply,  shaking  his  head 
the  while.  "  'Tis  my  opinion,  Geoffrey, 
she  wants  neither  one  of  us  ;  certainly 
she  wants  not  me,  for  she  said  so  like  an 
honest  lass.  Perchance  she  may  think 
better  of  you  by  and  by,  and  if  she  does 
I'm  not  the  man  to  grudge  you  your 
good  fortune — for  'twill  be  a  rare  good 
fortune  to  the  man  who  gets  her.  No, 
I'll  not  grudge  her  to  you,  Geoffrey,  for 
you  have  dealt  fair  and  square  and 
given  me  my  chance,  and  now  'tis  your 
time."  He  wrung  the  other's  hand 
with  a  sigh  and  went  stumbling  on  a 
few  steps,  then  turned  and  said,  half  re- 
luctantly :  "  There's  a  word  of  warning 
I'd  give  you.  I  have  no  wish  to  make 
you  uneasy,  but  she  has  been  seen  talk- 
ing with  a  man  you  would  be  loath  to 


have  about  her,  knowing  as  I  do  that 
you  bear  him  no  special  good  will.  I 
saw  him  eying  her  at  the  dock  the  day 
she  arrived  ;  they  were  walking  by  the 
river  this  morning,  and  she  seemed 
pleased  and  happy — and — people  will 
talk,  you  know." 

Then  he  was  gone,  and  Geoffrey  stood 
in  the  wan  moonlight  with  a  feeling  of 
thirst,  as  though  the  cup  held  closely  to 
his  lips  had  been  suddenly  stricken 
away  and  the  crystal  contents  scattered 
at  his  feet. 

The  day  following  was  the  Sabbath,  a 
perfect  day,  all  blue  and  gold,  filled  with 
low-voiced  winds,  sudden  bird-calls  and 
tender  silences.  The  warehouse  was 
closed,  the  noises  of  labor  were  hushed, 
and  the  indefinable  peace  of  a  rest-day 
brooded  in  the  air.  Geoffrey  went  early 
to  church  and  from  his  seat  in  a  corner 
watched  Lina  enter  with  the  Turners. 
She  wore  that  morning  a  white  muslin 
flowered  all  over  with  pink  roses,  and 
the  ribbons  on  her  bonnet  were  hued 
like  an  apple-blossom.  Above  the  sheer- 
kerchief  folded  over  her  shoulders  and 
crossed  on  her  bosom  her  white  neck 
showed,  and  the  wide  sleeves  gave 
glimpses  of  arms  round  and  dimpled  as 
a  child's.  Anything  so  fair  and  sweet 
and  dainty  Geoffrey  had  never  looked 
upon.  Small  wonder  that  so  many  eyes 
followed  her  admiringly  as  she  took  her 
place  in  the  high-backed  pew ;  and 
small  wonder  that  David  Thompson,, 
with  his  gaze  riveted  on  the  back  of  her 
bonnet,  sighed  so  profoundly  and  so  de- 
spairingly that  those  who  sat  near,  and 
knew  how  his  wooing  had  fared,  smiled 
with  amusement. 

Geoffrey  heard  but  little  of  the  ser- 
mon that  morning,  for  fancy  turned 
architect  and  built  from  the  ready  timber 
of  wishes  a  wonderful  structure,  over 
which  pink  roses  clambered  in  profu- 
sion, and  from  the  windows  of  which  a 
sweet  face — was  it  Lina's  ? — smiled  at 
him  always.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
hymn  that  his  thoughts  came  back  to 
things  about  him,  and  then  only  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

He  caught  his  breath  as  it  came  to 
him.  The  hymn  was  one  that  Lina 
loved,  one  that  she  had  often  sung  with 
her  father  in  the  London  chapel  where 
he  and  she  had  gone  to  church  together 
for  years  ;  and  as  her  fresh  young  voice 
caught  up  the  familiar  words  and  went 
soaring  away  with  them  on  the  rhythmic 
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sweep  of  the  tune,  she  forgot  that  leagues 
of  green  waves  rolled  between  her  and 
her  father's  grave,  forgot  that  he  was 
dead,  and  almost  fancied  that  he  stood 
beside  her,  singing  with  her  the  blessed 
promise  of  peace.  People  turned  to 
look  at  her  and  many  stayed  their  own 
voices  the  better  to  hear  hers  ;  and  so 
when  the  final  verse  came  she  was  sing- 
ing almost  alone.  As  the  last  tremulous 
notes  died  into  silence  there  was  a  slight 
movement  in  the  church,  a  rustle  of 
surprise  and  pleasure.  All  at  once  Lina, 
looking  about  her,  realized  the  notice 
she  had  attracted  ;  her  cheeks,  grown 
pale  with  the  ecstasy  of  the  music, 
flushed  crimson,  and  she  was  glad  to 
hide  her  face  in  her  hands  to  receive  the 
benediction  which  fell  like  the  fragrance 
of  Paradise  on  the  bowed  heads. 

Outside,  after  service,  she  found  her- 
self the  center  of  an  admiring  group, 
old  men  and  young,  new-made  brides 
and  staid  matrons,  each  and  all  telling 
her  how  sweet  the  hymn  had  been. 
Among  them  stood  Geoffrey,  a  smile  in 
the  gray  depths  of  his  eyes. 

"  Methought  that  nothing  save  the 
larks  on  English  meadows  could  sing 
like  that,"  he  said. 

"  And  truly  there  be  few  people  who 
can,"  answered  Sarah  Turner,  proud  of 
the  sensation  her  guest  had  created. 
"  Preaching  is  good  enough  in  its  way — 
when  folk  stay  awake  to  hear  it;  but 
good  music  seems  closer  akin  to  sound 
religion.  'Tis  seldom  I  hear  bad  music 
in  church  without  thinking  that  the  devil 
is  laughing  in  his  sleeve." 

Lina,  stopping  to  pick  a  flower,  fell 
gradually  behind  the  others  in  the  home 
walk,  and  so  was  practically  alone  when 
a  man  came  suddenly  up  behind  her — ■ 
the  tall  man  with  the  dark,  handsome 
face.  They  smiled  at  each  other  like 
old  acquaintances,  and  as  he  fell  into 
step  beside  her,  was  soon  telling  her  in 
a  dozen  well-turned  compliments  how 
fair  he  found  her.  There  was  a  blend- 
ing of  elegance  and  indolence  in  his 
bearing  and  just  the  suspicion  of  a 
drawl  in  his  voice  which  lent  an  inde- 
finable charm  to  his  manner. 

In  the  days  when  the  settlement  was 
a  commune,  Percy  had  been  a  ring- 
leader among  the  discordant  element, 
whose  thriftlessness  would  have  ruin- 
ed the  colony  had  it  not  been  for  the 
firmness  of  John  Smith.  Men  as  a  rule 
disliked  Percy,  but  the  few  women  of' 


the  colony  until  recently  had  regarded 
him  more  favorably,  for  he  was  courte- 
ous and  obliging,  retaining  much  of  the 
suavity  and  polish  of  manner  learned 
in  English  drawing-rooms,  while  among 
the  rough  settlers  courtesy  was  often 
at  a  premium. 

He  knew  full  well  that  Geoffrey 
would  permit  on  his  part  no  rivalry  for 
Lina's  favor,  would  not  even  sanction 
an  acquaintance  between  them.  But 
this  mattered  little  so  long  as  the  girl 
pleased  his  fancy  ;  indeed,  it  but  gave 
an  added  zest  to  the  interviews  he  man- 
aged to  have  with  her  ;  and  his  quick 
comprehension  of  feminine  moods  ren- 
dered him  very  acceptable  to  Lina, 
who,  in  her  loneliness  and  sorrow,  stood 
sorely  in  need  of  sympathy.  Sarah 
looked  well  to  her  comfort,  but  had  no 
power  to  enter  into  her  finer  emotions. 
Geoffrey  was  her  master,  and  therefore, 
the  girl  told  herself,  with  the  persist- 
ence of  an  unreasoning  child,  to  be  dis- 
liked and  avoided.  In  this  state  of  things 
Percy's  ready  sympathy  touched  her 
deeply,  and  she  was  very  friendly  with 
him  when  they  met  by  the  river  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  wood,  not  for  a  moment 
imagining  that  these  meetings  chanced 
any  way  but  by  the  merest  accident. 
Percy  perceived  and  readily  under- 
stood the  coolness  between  Lina  and 
Geoffrey,  and  left  no  means  untried 
to  widen  the  breach.  Under  his  ex- 
planations Geoffrey's  conduct  toward 
David  lost  the  color  of  generosity  and 
grew  into  the  semblance  of  an  assured 
vanity  or  else  a  premeditated  plan  to 
rid  himself  of  her.  It  was  but  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  girl's  own  angry 
thoughts,  and  yet  she  almost  hated  this 
man  for  putting  it  into  plain  speech 
that  Sabbath  morning  at  Sarah's  gate. 
The  sky  seemed  less  blue,  and  the  soft 
cooing  of  a  dove  on  the  eaves  sounded 
harsh  and  out  of  tune. 

"  Had  he  rightly  valued  you,  Mistress 
Lina,  think  you  he  would  so  readily 
have  opened  the  lists  to  David  Thomp- 
son, unless,  forsooth,  he  felt  assured  of 
his  own  final  success  ? "  he  reasoned, 
and  she  had  no  answer  with  which  to 
satisfy  her  heart. 

"  There  are  those  of  us  whose  crops 
failed  last  year,  but  it  is  well  known  in 
the  colony  that  David  has  made  much 
money  of  late,"  continued  Percy,  "and 
that,  indeed,  may  give  a  new  color  to 
Dale's   seeming  generosity.     In  either 
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light  his  singling  David  out  in  this  man- 
ner has  upon  it  a  very  ill  look." 

"  Perchance  none  save  Master  Thomp- 
son cared  to  contend  for  me,"  she  an- 
swered, moved  by  some  dim  intuition 
of  fealty  to  defend  her  absent  owner. 

She  avoided  meeting  his  gaze  as  he 
replied.  The  tenderness  with  which  he 
regarded  her  was  at  times  disconcert- 
ing ;  she  could  not  pretend  to  misun- 
derstand him,  and  she  was  too  heartsick 
to  answer  him  with  the  pretty  coquetry 
of  other  days.  They  were  so  silent  for 
a  while  that  the  dove  on  the  eaves  came 
down  quite  close  to  look  at  them.  Then 
Percy  with  ready  tact  changed  the  tenor 


of  the  talk  and  was  making  Lina  laugh 
at  some  droll  anecdote  when  Sarah's 
voice  called  her  from  within. 

Geoffrey,  coming  down  the  road,  saw 
the  parting,  caught  the  smile  on  Lina's 
lips,  saw  Percy  lift  his  hat  with  that 
easy  grace  which  always  seemed  a  part 
of  him,  and  then  saunter  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  whistling  airily.  He 
shut  his  teeth  hard  : 

"  So  ;  'tis  Percy  Lynne  she  smiles  on  ! 
This,  then,  is  what  David  has  meant — 
what  Mistress  Turner  hinted  at.  Percy 
Lynne  !  In  truth  I  needed  the  warn- 
ing." And  his  hand  fell  heavily  on 
Sarah's  latch. 


To  be  continued. 
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HE  morning  of  De- 
cember twenty- 
fourth  brought  me 
a  heavy  mail,  which 
I  regarded  rue- 
fully. I  did  not  ex- 
pect any  invitations 
and  had  no  definite 
plans  laid  for 
Christmas  Day.  I  had  spent  an  hour 
over  these  letters,  when  a  boy  appeared 
with  a  telegram  from  a  ranchman  friend. 
It  read  as  follows  :  "  Lots  of  birds. 
Bring  Eastern  friend.  Will  meet  you." 
I  closed  my  desk  with  a  bang  and 
hurried  over  to  Blake's  den. 

"  Come,  old  man,  hustle  round  !  Get 
your  traps  together  and  let's  be  off." 

"  What's  up  now  ?  It's  too  wet  for 
camping  and  my  shins  are  sore  yet  from 
bumping  against  the  rocks  on  that 
last  salmon  trip  up  the  Navarro.  I'm 
too  busy  to  go  anywhere  anyhow." 

"Read  that!"  I  said,  throwing  the 
telegram  among  his  paints  and  brushes. 
"  You  don't  know  what  California  hospi- 
tality is  like,  and  you'll  regret  it  for  life 
if  you  miss  this  chance." 

I  knew  Blake's  failings  too  well  to 
waste  further  words. 

"  Just  two  hours  to  catch  our  train  ; 
I'll  look  after  the  shells,"  I  called  back 
as  I  rushed  off  to  get  shooting-gear  and 
ammunition  together. 

Blake  was  on  hand,  and  with  guns 
and  gum  boots,  shooting  togs  and  three 
hundred   rounds  each   of  "  sixes "    and 


"  threes,"  we  boarded  the  train  for  the 
San  Joaquin  valley. 

George,  with  a  covered  spring  wagon 
and  a  hearty  Californian  welcome,  met 
us  at  the  station.  A  sprightly  team 
whirled  us  through  six  miles  of  mud 
and  sand  to  the  ranch  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  stretch  of  tule,  the  finest  fowling 
grounds  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

We  lunched  and  smoked  and  rested  ; 
then  George  left  Blake  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  two  pretty  sisters,  and 
carried  me  off  to  the  ranch  shop,  where 
the  carpenter  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  couple  of  light  duck-boats. 

Everything  was  made  ready  for  an 
early  start  on  the  morrow,  and  after 
dinner  and  an  evening  spent  in  a  way 
to  open  Blake's  eyes  to  the  delights  of 
rural  hospitality  in  California,  George 
showed  us  to  our  rooms  with  the  warn- 
ing that  the  breakfast-bell  would  ring 
before  daylight.  A  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  south,  and  George  as- 
sured us  that  if  it  increased  during  the 
night  the  shooting  would  be  prime  in 
the  morning. 

"  Fire  !  Murder  !  Wake  up!  "  shouted 
George,  as  he  pounded  at  our  doors. 
"  The  wind's  howling  beautifully,  and 
we'll  bag  a  wagon-load  if  we  get  at 
them  in  time." 

Bouncing  out  of  bed  and  into  our 
shooting-clothes,  we  followed  him  down 
to  breakfast,  cooked  and  served  by  a 
long  -  cued,  white  -  robed  Chinaman. 
Embarking  at  the  house,  each  man  in 
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his  boat,  we  poled  single  file  down  a 
narrow  canal  leading  to  the  tules.  Haif- 
a-mile from  the  house  we  entered  a  sea 
of  these  tall  rushes  from  which  the  wet 
lands  of  California  take  the  name  of 
tules.  They  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  bulrushes,  and  vary  in  height  from 
one  to  sixteen  feet.  The  wind,  blowing 
a  smart  gale,  bent  and  thrashed  them 
at  a  great  rate,  but  above  its  noise 
we  could  hear  the  whistle  of  flocks 
passing  close  overhead,  while  an  in- 
cessant squawking  and  quacking  sound- 
ed on  all  sides. 

It  was  not  yet  light  enough  to  shoot, 
and  we  could  not  have  found  the  birds 
in  the  rank  growth  that  hemmed  us  in 
if  we  had  killed  them.  We  passed  open 
patches  of  water  that  seemed  alive  with 
birds,  but  George  said  there  was  better 
ground  ahead,  and  we  poled  along  until 
we  came  to  a  levee  surrounding  an  im- 
mense field  of  growing  grain.  All 
around  were  wide  stretches  of  shallow 
water  dotted  with  patches  of  tule,  and 
the  field  itself,  by  reason  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  breaks  in  the  levee,  was 
mostly  under  water  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  deep.  Last  year's  stubble 
rose  above  the  surface,  and  on  the  bot- 
tom everywhere  the  tender  shoots  of 
volunteer  wheat  and  barley,  with  the 
kernels  from  which  they  sprouted,  af- 
forded the  choicest  of  food  to  countless 
flocks  of  broad-bills. 

Pulling  our  boats  over  the  low  em- 
bankment, we  poled  across  the  field  to 
a  point  where  the  levee,  with  its  wide 
fringe  of  tules,  made  a  sharp  angle  ex- 
tending well  out  in  the  field.  We  did 
not  stop  to  fire  a  shot,  although  clouds 
of  duck  rose  before  us  and  circled  in 
easy  range.  Scattering  a  dozen  decoys 
in  the  lee  of  the  tules,  we  pushed  our 
sharp-pointed  boats  in  among  the  tall 
stalks  and  bent  them  down  so  as  to  form 
effective  blinds.  The  birds  naturally 
sought  a  quiet  nook  where  the  water 
was  sheltered  from  the  sweeping  wind, 
and  we  were  scarcely  in  position  before 
a  big  flock  of  mallard  came  beating  up 
across  the  field  toward  us. 

The  wind  pressed  the  birds  close  to 
the  water  as  they  came  skimming  along. 
The  sight  of  our  decoys  kept  them 
headed  aright. 

Some  old  drake  saw  danger  in  the 
broken  tules  and  sounded  his  note  of 
warning.  The  flock  rose  to  pass  over 
us.     Now  was  our  chance.  Three  shots. 


almost  as  one,  then  three  more.  Every 
barrel  was  emptied,  and  four  big  green- 
heads  tumbled  into  the  water.  Blake 
yelled  with  delight. 

A  brace  of  "  can's  "  came  from  behind 
us  before  George  could  get  back  to 
cover.  They  were  going  like  the  wind, 
and  the  tall  tules  in  our  rear  hid  them 
from  view  until  they  were  right  upon 
us.  It  took  quick  work  to  do  it,  but 
Blake  managed  to  drop  one  of  the  pair 
almost  in  George's  boat.  George  was 
barely  in  his  blind  again  before  a  bunch 
of  "  spoonies  "  came  whistling  up  against 
the  wind.  They  veered  off  as  they 
neared  us.  It  was  a  long  shot,  but  by 
raking  them  as  they  swept  past,  we 
dropped  a  full  half-dozen  out  of  the 
bunch.  Three  of  them  were  only 
winged,  however,  and  escaped  in  the 
tules  before  I  could  reach  them. 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  flight 
continued  thick  and  fast.  We  crammed 
shells  into  our  guns  and  dropped  duck 
right  and  left,  taking  turns  at  retriev- 
ing. "  Can's  "  were  scarce,  but  their 
close  rivals,  the  lordly  mallards,  were 
there  in  plenty,  and  received  our  special 
attention.  Most  of  the  flight  came  up 
against  the  wind,  and  hugged  the 
water  until  quite  near,  when  the 
showing  of  our  heads  caused  them  to 
swerve  to  one  side  or  shoot  up  to  go 
over  us,  offering  the  prettiest  kind  of 
side  and  overhead  shots.  But  the  birds 
that  tried  our  skill  and  gave  us  by  far 
the  most  sport,  came  with  the  wind 
from  behind.  They  whizzed  past  our 
heads  scarcely  a  rod  high,  and  were  go- 
ing straight  away  before  we  saw  them. 
We  wasted  a  deal  of  powder  and  lead 
upon  these  feathered  streaks,  but  when 
one  did  drop,  the  cheer  that  rewarded 
the  lucky  shot  made  up  for  misses. 

Stray  birds  and  small  flocks,  beating 
up  against  the  wind,  often  lit  among 
our  decoys,  but  when  they  came  from 
the  other  way  they  were  past  the  decoys 
before  they  saw  them,  and  the  most 
skillful  calling  would  not  induce  them 
to  turn  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  wind. 

The  day  opened  cloudy,  but  so  warm 
in  spite  of  the  wind  that  we  shot  bare- 
handed without  the  least  discomfort. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  flight  of  duck 
eased  up.  George  said  the  geese  would 
soon  be  coming  to  water.  A  few  mal- 
lard still  on  the  wing  gave  us  a  chance 
to  exercise  our  skill  in  enticing  them 
within  range.     "  Calling  "  was  an  undis- 
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covered  art  with  Blake,  and  I  quickly 
disclaimed  any  proficiency  in  that  line 
when  George  had  once  shown  his  ability. 

Clapping  one  hand  over  mouth  and 
nose  he  would  close  his  nostrils  with 
thumb  and  finger  and  qua-a-ck,  quack, 
quack  in  a  way  to  fool  the  wariest  old 
drake  alive.  There  was  as  much  keen 
pleasure  in  watching  the  effect  of  his 
inimitable  calling  as  in  bringing  down 
the  birds  when  they  came  over.  Time 
and  again  his  call  would  bring  an  an- 
swering note  from  flocks  flying  far  to  one 
side,  a  twist  of  the  long  necks,  our  de- 
coys were  spied,  and  the  deluded  birds 
would  turn  to  come  sweeping  past  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  fatal  pellets. 

Flocks  of  white  and  gray  geese  were 
now  streaming  in  from  remote  grain 
fields  to  rest  on  the  water  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  several  had 
passed  just  out  of  range.  To  call  them 
was  not  so  easy,  for  their  note  is  hard  to 
imitate  and  the  birds  are  very  suspicious. 

We  had  been  using  number  six  shot 
all  the  morning.  Now  we  changed  to 
"  threes  "  and  waited  for  them  to  come 
nearer.  Presently  a  long  line  of  speckle- 
breasts  came  zigzagging  across  the 
wind  straight  toward  us.  We  held  our 
breath  lest  they  should  veer  off  before 
we  could  reach  them,  but  the  wind  held 
them  down  close  to  the  tule  tops  and 
gave  them  so  hard  a  battle  that  they  had 
no  eyes  for  boats  or  blinds.  They  were 
right  over  our  decoys  before  they  saw 
us — then  how  our  guns  did  pop  !  George 
downed  three,  while  Blake  and  I  were 
lucky  enough  to  get  two  apiece. 

This  was  sport  indeed,  and  Blake 
would  have  yelled  himself  hoarse  had 
other  flocks  not  been  within  hearing. 
Propping  the  dead  birds  up  in  the  shal- 
low water  for  decoys,  we  hurried  back 
to  cover.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  air 
resounded  with  the  squawking  of  geese 
and  brant,  and  half  a  dozen  fine  flocks 
came  within  range  before  the  flight 
lulled.  Then  we  brought  our  boats  side 
by  side,  and  with  our  push -poles  laid 
across  and  a  slicker  thrown  over  for  a 
table,  George  spread  a  tempting  lunch 
from  the  hamper  beneath  his  seat. 

The  viands  washed  down  by  a  bottle 
of  our  host's  own  vintage,  we  stretched 
ourselves  to  enjoy  our  cigars. 

We  puffed  lazily  at  the  fragrant  weeds 
and  listened  to  Blake's  tale  of  a  moose- 
hunt  in  the  wilds  of  Maine.  vSuddenly 
a  loud  "  h-o-n-k  "  sounded  over  the  tules. 


"  Honkers  !  "  shouted  every  man  in  a 
breath  as  each  made  a  dive  for  his  gun. 
We  had  seen  but  one  flock  of  these  big 
fellows  all  the  morning.  They  were 
coming  down  the  wind  and  before  we 
were  ready  for  them  a  cloud  of  big 
wings,  black  heads  and  striped  necks 
swept  straight  over  our  heads. 

Blake's  gun  was  handiest  and  although 
each  of  us  emptied  both  barrels,  his  first 
shot  was  the  only  one  that  counted.  At 
the  crack  of  his  gun  a  big  gander  in  the 
lead  fluttered  unsteadily  for  an  instant, 
then  closed  his  wings  and  tumbled  head- 
foremost into  the  water. 

With  a  joyful  shout  Blake  gave  a  jerk 
at  his  boot-tops  and  sprang  after  the 
gander.  He  had  been  wondering  why 
boats  were  needed  for  shooting  in  water 
a  foot  deep,  but  before  he  had  taken  a 
dozen  steps  he  struck  one  of  those 
spongy  spots  so  common  in  these  porous 
tule  lands  and  went  in  to  his  waist,  fill- 
ing his  boots  with  cold  water  and  his 
soul  with  discomfort.  He  was  much 
too  good  a  sportsman  to  let  wet  feet 
dampen  his  ardor,  but  was  content  to 
retrieve  from  his  boat  after  that. 

The  sky  in  the  south  had  been  grow- 
ing darker  as  the  day  advanced,  and 
shortly  after  noon  big,  scattering  drops 
of  rain  came  driving  along  with  the 
wind.  Soon  the  drops  came  thicker, 
with  now  and  then  quite  a  little  shower, 
and  we  donned  our  slickers,  wiped  out 
our  guns,  and  prepared  for  the  greatest 
flight  of  birds  that  Blake  or  I  had  ever 
seen.  A  heavy  wind  always  means 
good  shooting  on  these  grounds,  but  let 
it  be  accompanied  by  slight  squalls  of 
rain  and  every  bird  in  the  tules  seems 
to  take  to  wing.  By  three  o'clock  we 
were  poking  shells  into  our  guns  almost 
as  fast  as  we  could  handle  them. 

Not  only  duck,  but  almost  every 
known  species  of  water  -  fowl  were 
bagged.  We  were  due  at  the  ranch  for 
dinner  at  five.  It  would  take  us  an 
hour  to  gather  up  and  pole  home, 
George  said,  and  for  the  last  hour  we 
did  not  stop  to  retrieve,  but  squinted 
right  and  left  over  the  smoking  barrels 
and  banged  away  until  the  water  in 
front  of  our  blinds  was  speckled  with 
fallen  birds.  Such  an  hour's  sport  I 
had  never  enjoyed  before.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  had  all  the  shooting  I 
cared  for  in  a  single  day,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  put  my  gun  away  and  not 
touch  it  until  another  Christmas  came. 
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13TH  REG.   ARMORY,  BROOKLYN. 


N   addition    to   the 
experience  which 
the    Cavalry,    in 
common   with    the 
other  military  bran- 
ches,   acquire    dur- 
ing   their     sojourn 
in  camp,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  a 
nearer  approach  to 
active    service 
than     the     In- 
fantry, in  that 
they  march  to 
and  from  head- 
quarters. 

The  New 
York  Cavalry 
Troop  always 
makes  the 
march,  leaving 
New  York 
about  noon  on 
Saturday  and 
arriving  in 
camp  about  twenty-four  hours  later. 

In  1893,  the  First  and  Second  Batter- 
ies, with  Battery  K,  First  U.  S.  Artillery, 
marched  from  New  York  City  to  the 
State  Camp,  and  remained  there  occu- 
pied in  drill  all  the  week,  and  then  re- 
turned by  marching  to  New  York. 

The  excellent  training  of  the  Regular 
battery  was  a  great  help  to  the  State 
batteries,  and  they  took  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  learn. 

In  1894,  the  First  and  Second  Bat- 
teries, with  Battery  K,  First  U.  S. 
Artillery,  marched  from  New  York  and 
remained  in  camp  during  the  week, 
drilling  twice  daily  and  performing 
stable  duties.  The  First  and  Second 
Batteries  then  marched  to  New  York, 
while  the  Regular  battery  remained  in 
camp  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Batter- 
ies, who  came  by  rail  from  Syracuse 
and  Binghamton.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the 
troops  in  the  State  may  be  brought  to- 
gether for  instruction  in  the  higher 
schools  of  field  maneuvers,  but  it  is  the 
intention  that,  when  such  a  movement 
is  undertaken,  the  drill  shall  be  so  well 
known  that  the  men  may  receive  the 
greatest  possible  benefit. 


Whilst  the  serious  business  of  earnest 
and  careful  drill  is  ever  the  foremost 
thought  of  all  who  participate  in  the 
camp  instruction,  life  is  by  no  means 
bare  of  the  necessary  diversions.  A 
good  band  is  stationed  at  the  camp, 
and  besides  furnishing  music  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  troops,  gives  a  con- 
cert every  evening  which  is  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  men  and  their  visitors. 

The  sports  of  the  camp,  too,  are  not 
neglected,  many  fine  games  of  baseball 
being  played,  and  Cavalry  Troop  A 
makes  a  very  handsome  display  of  sports 
when  it  is  in  camp — the  Troopers'  race, 
under  various  curious  conditions  ;  the 
egg  race,  potato  race,  etc.,  being  among 
them.  In  the  egg  race  each  trooper 
must  take,  with  a  table  spoon,  an  egg 
from  a  basket,  then  mount  and  ride  over 
the  course  ;  the  first  to  complete  the 
course  without  breaking  the  egg  gains 
the  prize.  The  spoon,  with  the  egg  in  it, 
must  be  held  by  the  handle  all  the  time. 
In  the  potato  race  the  men  start  from 
one  end  of  the  track,  ride  to  the  other 
end,  take  a  potato  from  a  bucket  on  the 
ground,  return  and  put  the  potato  in  an- 
other bucket.  The  one  having  the  most 
potatoes  transferred  to  the  bucket  at  the 
starting  point  in  the  shortest  time  wins. 

Another  race  is  to  put  a  number  of 
dummies  the  size  of  a  man  on  the 
ground  at  one  end  of  the  tr^ck.  The 
men  starting  from  the  other  end  ride  to 
the  dummies,  get  them  on  the  horses 
and  return.  As  the  dummies  are  men's 
clothing  stuffed  and  weighted,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  pick  up  this  flabby  and 
at  the  same  time  heavy  object,  and  put 
it  on  a  horse  excited  by  a  race.  The 
man  returning  with  the  dummy  first 
wins  the  race.  Races  with  umbrellas, 
wrestling  on  horseback,  bouts  with 
broadswords  and  single-sticks,  etc.,  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  cavalry  sports. 
They  are  well  worth  seeing,  and  offer  a 
long  afternoon  of  enjoyment. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  target  prac- 
tice, and  considerable  proficiency  has 
been  attained.  The  United  States 
Army  standard  target  is  used,  and  is 
furnished  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Marksmen,  sharpshooters  and  experts 
receive   a   decoration   from   the    State. 
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This  is  a  bronze  medal,  having  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  State,  surmounted  by  an 
eagle.  The  medal  is  suspended  from  a 
clasp  bearing  the  word  "  Marksman  " 
and  the  number  of  years  the  wearer  has 
qualified.  In  the  case  of  a  sharpshooter 
or  expert  the  word  "  Sharpshooter  "  or 
"  Expert  "  is  borne  on  the  clasp. 

Most  of  the  armories  are  furnished 
with  rifle  galleries,  and  company  com- 
manders are  required  to  instruct  their 
men  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  preliminary 
drill  and  gallery  practice. 

Each  organization  has  a  target  range 
assigned  it — those  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Brigades  practicing  on  the  Creed- 
moor  range.  Men  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  firing,  as  follows  : — Third 
Class,  all  who  do  not  appear  on  the 
rifle-range  for  practice.  Second  Class, 
all  present  for  practice,  regardless  of 
former  qualifications.  Practice  in  the 
Second  Class  consists  of  five  shots, 
standing,  at  the  number  three  target  at 
one  hundred  yards.  First  Class,  all  who 
make  a  score  of    fifteen  or  upward  in 


day  by  a  marksman,  at  five  and  six  hun- 
dred yards  on  a  number  two  target, 
prone,  five  consecutive  shots  at  each 
range,  makes  him  a  sharpshooter ; 
marksmen  who  fail  to  make  twenty  at 
five  hundred  yards  will  not  shoot  at  six 
hundred  yards.  Where  six  hundred  yards 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  score  of  forty-two, 
in  ten  consecutive  shots,  at  five  hundred 
yards,  will  be  required.  Sharpshooters 
whose  qualifying  score  is  forty-five  or 
better  may  practice  at  seven  hundred 
and  eight  hundred  yards,  on  a  number 
two  target,  to  which  shall  be  fastened 
one  of  the  man  figures  used  in  volley 
firing.  Five  consecutive  shots  at  each 
range,  eight  out  of  the  ten  shots  strik- 
ing the  figure,  constitute  a  man  an 
expert  sharpshooter. 

In  addition  to  individual  practice,  is 
volley  firing  at  one  hundred  yards,  stand- 
ing, two  rounds  ;  at  two  hundred  yards, 
kneeling,  four  rounds ;  and  at  three 
hundred  yards,  kneeling,  four  rounds. 
The  percentage  of  hits,  added  to  the 
percentage    present,    divided    by    two, 


TARGET    PRACTICE. 


the  Second  Class.  Practice  in  this  class 
consists  of  five  consecutive  shots  at  two 
hundred  yards,  kneeling  or  sitting,  and 
at  three  hundred  yards,  prone  ;  those 
failing  to  make  fifteen  at  two  hundred 
yards  will  not  fire  at  three  hundred 
yards.  A  score  of  thirty  or  upward  in 
the  First  Class,  made  on  the  same  day, 
constitutes  a  man  a  marksman.  A  score 
of  forty  or  upward,  made  on  the  same 


gives  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  com- 
pany. At  least  one  officer  of  each  com- 
pany must  be  present  at  the  firing. 
Transportation  to  and  from  the  range 
is  furnished  by  the  State. 

There  are  matches  authorized  in  each 
brigade,  to  be  competed  for  by  teams, 
and  as  a  prize  in  each  match,  a  trophy 
valued  at  one  hundred  dollars  is  given 
by  the  State. 
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OUTING  FOR  JANUARY. 


The  New  York  State  Match  is  open 
to  teams  of  twelve  from  each  regiment, 
troop,  battery,  or  separate  company,  and 
is  for  a  trophy  valued  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  Governor,  also,  offers  a 
trophy  to  be  shot  for  by  individuals  ; 
this  is  a  skirmishers'  match. 

The  armory  is  the  place  where  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  training  the  National 
Guard  is  done.  Most  of  the  work  must 
be  done  at  night,  as  that  is  the  only 
time  that  men  can  give  from  their  busi- 


The  primary  use  of  the  armory,  a 
place  for  military  training,  demands 
certain  facilities.  These  have  been 
furnished,  and,  being  there,  incidentally 
furnish  many  attractions  for  young 
men.  All  the  surroundings  of  the  men 
are  good,  all  the  influences  are  good, 
and  any  man  who  spends  the  most  of 
his  leisure  time  and  play  time  at  the 
armory,  either  in  drill  or  in  the  amuse- 
ments there  afforded,  is  passing  his  time 
profitably.     The    rules    governing   the 


Capt.  Shepard,  23d  Regt.,  Post-Adjt. ;  Capt.  Thurston,  11&.  Regt.,  Capt.  Judson,  10th  Batt.,  Instructors  in 
Guard  Duty  ;  Lt.  Hardin,  U.S.  A.;  Major  Montant,  Asst.  Insp.  Gen.;  Lt.  Bates,  Adjt.  71st  Regt. 


Col.  Storey,  Q.  M.  and  Ord.  Officer  ;  Gen.  MeGrath,  Insp. -Gen.;  Gen.  Porter,  Adjt. -Gen.:  Col.  Hall,  U.  S.  A. 
Col.  Phisterer,  Asst.  Adjt. ;  Col.  Judson,  Military  Sec'y   Acting-Paymaster. 


ness.  In  the  armory  the  recruits  are 
taught  the  school  of  the  soldier,  the 
companies  are  drilled,  and  most  of  the 
battalion  drilling  is  done. 

While  the  companies  are  drilling, 
other  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose 
are  drilling  recruits  in  the  squad  drill 
rooms,  teaching  the  men  how  to  shoot 
on  the  armory  ranges,  and  attending  to 
the  necessary  office  work  of  the  regi- 
ment and  companies.  Many  officers 
pass  three  or  four  evenings  a  week  at 
their  armories  for  several  months  each 
year,  hard  at  work. 


armories  making  them  attractive  only 
to  men  who  can  appreciate  respectable 
and  orderly  surroundings,  only  good 
men  are  desirous  of  enlisting.  Strict 
rules  are  enforced  that  only  men  of  good 
habits,  sound  constitution  and  amenable 
to  discipline  shall  be  enlisted.  The  re- 
sult is  a  good  class  of  men  throughout 
the  National  Guard,  while  many  of  the 
organizations  contain  only  the  pick  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  In 
the  armories  in  the  smaller  cities,  where 
only  a  battalion  is  stationed,  each  com- 
pany has   its  drill   night,  while  recruit 
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drill  and  gallery  practice  goes  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  armory.  Where  only 
one  company  is  stationed  the  company 
drill  is  on  one  night,  while  the  recruit 
drill  takes  another,  and  usually  the  in- 
struction of  non-commissioned  officers 
takes  a  third  night. 

Armories  are  provided  for  all  organ- 
izations. Most  regiments  and  compa- 
nies have  armories  especially  built  for 
the  purpose,  while  a  few  are  in  hired 
buildings. 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  First 
Brigade  is  stationed,  all  the  regiments 
except  the  Ninth,  and  all  of  the  other 
organizations  except  the  First  Battery 
and  Troop  A,  have  their  own  armories. 
The  Ninth  Regiment  and  the  First  Bat- 
tery drill  in  buildings  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  Troop  A  is  temporarily  with 
the  Eighth  Battalion  until  its  new  ar- 
mory shall  be  completed.  The  work  pre- 
paratory to  building  a  new  armory  for 
the  Ninth    Regiment  is  now  under  way. 

The  Seventh,  Eighth,  Twelfth,  Twen- 
ty-second and  Seventy-first  are  quar- 
tered in  handsome  and  commodious 
armories. 

That  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  at 
Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  newer  armories, 
is  a  handsome  building  well  adapted  for 
its  purposes,  occupying  an  entire  block. 
The  front  portion  of  the  building,  on 
Park  Avenue,  contains  the  Adminis- 
tration building.  A  large  hall,  running 
from  the  entrance  to  the  drill  room,  has 
a  large  stairway  to  the  upper  floors,  and 
a  reception  room  opens  on  one  side  and 
a  handsome  and  elegantly  furnished 
reading  room  on  the  other  side. 

Another  hall,  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  Administration 
building,  opens  into  large  rooms  for  the 
board  of  officers,  colonel  and  field-offi- 
cers, parlors,  squad  drill-rooms  and 
offices.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
company  rooms,  adjutant's  office,  wash- 
rooms and  drill  rooms.  Each  company 
has  a  room  containing  lockers  for  the 
men's  clothing,  and  these  are  hand- 
somely furnished,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  occupants. 

A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  furnishing  the  company 
rooms  and  other  parts  of  the  armory, 
and  much  taste  has  been  shown  in 
their  decoration.  Everything  is  done  to 
make  the  men  comfortable,  and  to  make 
them  proud  of  their  armory  and  of  the 
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regiment,  and  the  armory  is  as  pleasant 
a  place  as  can  be  desired.  Above  the 
company  rooms  are  other  drill-rooms 
and  a  large  and  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium. Back  of  the  Administration  build- 
ing is  the  immense  drill-room,  well  fur- 
nished with  seats  in  galleries  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  friends  of  the 
regiment.  While  the  drill-floor  seems  to 
be  as  large  as  a  room  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be,  it  is  still  too  small  for 
proper  accommodation. 

In  the  basement  is  a  large  rifle  range, 
supplied  with  targets,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  fans  carrying  off  the  smoke 
of  the  rifles.  Here,  every  night,  large 
numbers  of  men  can  be  found  practicing 
rifle-shooting.  Every  company  has  a 
night  on  the  range,  different  from  its 
drill  night,  so  that  each  company  has 
two  nights  each  week  for  its  instruction 
in  military  duty. 

The  other  armories  in  the  city  and  in 
Brooklyn  are  built  on  the  same  general 
principles. 

In  the  Twenty-second  Regiment's 
Armory  the  company  locker  rooms  are 
on  one  side  of  the  drill-room,  while  each 
company  has  a  sitting-room  or  parlor 
above,  thus  giving  to  each  company  two 
small  rooms  instead  of  one  large  one,  as 
in  the  Seventh. 

In  the  new  armory,  Thirty-fourth 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  the  company 
rooms  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  drill-room,  being  entered  from  a  gal- 
lery. This  armory  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  the  city,  and  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Seventy-first  Regiment, 
the  Second  Battery,  and  the  Signal 
Corps.  It  also  contains  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  First  Brigade,  where  General 
Fitzgerald  and  his  staff  have  commo- 
dious and  comfortable  offices. 

In  all  of  the  armories  the  rooms 
are  more  or  less  handsomely  furnished, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  occu- 
pants, for  all  of  the  ornam  ental  part  of  the 
rooms  must  be  paid  from  the  funds  of 


the  companies  ;  but  the  men  take  pride 
in  their  quarters,  and  they  are  generally 
made  very  comfortable  and  attractive. 

Many  of  the  rooms  contain  handsome 
bronzes,  the  trophies  of  the  companies' 
skill  with  the  rifle.  Most  of  the  prizes 
offered  for  teams  of  the  Brigade  and 
State  matches  are  taken  in  this  form, 
and  contribute  much  to  the  adornment 
of  the  rooms.  Nearly  every  company 
room  contains  a  piano  and  means  for 
playing  games,  and  these,  with  the  gym- 
nasiums and  the  athletic  sports  practic- 
ed in  the  armory,  do  much  toward 
attracting    young    men. 

In  the  small  towns  where  only  one 
company  is  stationed,  the  armories  are 
built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those 
in  the  cities — an  Administration  build- 
ing in  front,  drill  room  in  rear. 

The  Administration  building  contains 
a  parlor  for  the  men,  room  for  officers 
and  one  for  non-commissioned  officers, 
a  billiard-room,  usually,  and  a  locker- 
room.  The  basement  generally  con- 
tains a  kitchen,  store-room,  bowling- 
alley,  shooting-gallery  and  the  heating 
apparatus,  lavatories,  etc. 

The  company  armories  usually  cost 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  most 
of  them  are  built  of  brick  ;  they  are 
nearly  all  modern  in  date  and  are 
usually  very  good  examples  of  archi- 
tecture, and  form  an  ornament  to  the 
town.  They  are  open  to  members  at 
all  reasonable  hours  and  offer  a  pleasant 
place  to  pass  the  leisure  time,  at  bill- 
iards, bowling,  shuffle-board,  or  in 
gymnastic  exercises.  Very  strictly  en- 
forced rules  exist  against  the  use  or 
presence  of  liquor  in  the  armories,  and 
nothing  like  rowdyism  is  tolerated. 
The  armories  are  at  all  times  under 
military  rule,  and  anyone  in  them 
must  conform  to  these  rules.  This  is 
done  simply  for  its  use  in  training  the 
men  to  discipline,  but  incidentally  it 
makes  the  place  attractive  to  all  lovers 
of  good  military  order. 
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DOWN     ON     THE     DESERT. 


BY    WALTER    M.    WOLFE. 


""^\HE  treeless 
mesas  of  the 
great  southwest  lift 
their  parched,  gray- 
faces  to  a  semi- 
tropical  sky  —  un- 
sung by  poets,  un- 
pictured  by  artists, 
unvisited  by  tour- 
ists. Over  the  east- 
ern hills  comes  the 
day,  and  the  ball  of  fire  that  climbs 
to  the  zenith  and  sinks  to  the  western 
horizon  gives  no  genial  warmth,  but 
sears  and  scorches  all  beneath  its  rays  ; 
and  when  it  is  gone  the  twinkling  lights, 
that  rule  the  night,  shed  naught  but  the 
coldness  of  death. 

Dust  and  ashes  !  The  very  land  is 
accursed.  The  antelope's  hoof  leaves 
no  imprint  in  the  white  sand,  and  nei- 
ther coyote  nor  lion  come  here  for  their 
prey.  The  birds  of  the  air,  sailing  from 
lands  of  flowers  to  northern  homes, 
make  no  path  through  this  eternal  blue. 
The  golden  rattlesnake  raises  its  horrid 
head;  great,  hairy,  loathsome  tarantulas 
crawl  sluggishly  among  the  ugly  cacti, 
and  lizards  broil  their  •  backs  on  the 
scoriaceous  rocks  scattered  here  and 
there  about  the  plain.  The  winds  come 
in  spiteful,  feverish  puffs  from  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico  and  the  pestilential 
Californian  gulf,  tossing  the  powdered 
soil  (if  soil  it  can  be  called)  in  whirling 
columns  to  the  sky,  in  a  vain  effort  to 
sweep  the  desert  out  of  existence. 

And  yet  there  is  a  season,  for  a  few 
short  days,  when  the  arid  wastes  put  on 
a  robe  of  loveliness.  The  skies  grow 
softer,  and  through  the  mellowing  haze 
the  tempered  sun  brings  life  from  death. 
The  gray  and  yellowed  cacti,  that  lie  in 
thorny  balls  or  stand  like  blasted  tree- 
trunks  on  the  plain,  swell  and  burst 
into  a  glorious  bloom  of  orange,  scarlet, 
white  and  purple.  The  clump  of  Span- 
ish bayonets  sends  up  a  single  stalk 
which  branches,  buds,  and  the  beau- 
teous agave  lifts  for  twenty  feet  its 
creamy  cone  of  nodding  flowers.  The 
distant  mountains  lend  enchantment  to 
the  scene,  for,  hidden  in  their  depths,  is 
wealth  untold  that  almost  leaps  to  view. 
In  their  furrowed  canons  are  springs 
and  herbage  green,  and  strange  plants 


with  showy  petals  and  sweet  perfume, 
and  oaks  and  pines.  There  is  the  mur- 
mur of  running  waters,  the  hum  of  bees, 
the  song  of  birds.     There  is  rest. 

It  is  February.  Paul  Dickinson  stands 
at  the  door  of  his  cabin  and  looks  long 
and  eagerly  over  the  desert  toward  the 
rising  sun.  For  whom  does  he  wait  ?  The 
Apaches  are  on  the  war-path,  but  they 
would  come  down  from  the  chaparral- 
covered  hill  that  rises  back  of  the  cor- 
ral, and  they  would  choose  some  other 
hour  for  attack.  Still  he  watches,  quite 
forgetting  that  his  breakfast  hour  is 
past,  hearing  not  the  clamorous  braying 
of  the  burros,  heeding  not  the  fawning 
of  the  hound  that  craves  his  morning 
meal.  At  length  a  faint  cloud  of  dust 
appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon.  It 
hung  low,  and  its  very  steadiness  showed 
that  it  was  made  by  no  fitful  breeze. 
He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Two  hours  more  and  then  victory  !  " 
and  with  that  mysterious  exclamation 
he  disappeared  to  get  ready  for  his  ex- 
pected guest. 

Paul  Dickinson  was  a  character  in  his 
way.  Raised  on  the  hillsides  of  Dutchess 
County,  the  white  wings  and  stately 
steamers  that  went  majestically  up  and 
down  the  beautiful  Hudson  awakened 
in  his  breast  a  desire  to  see  and  know 
the  great  world  that  lay  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  dairy  farm.  Now  he 
was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  the  world 
that  he  had  longed  to  know  had  yielded 
him  a  little  of  its  sweet,  much  of  its 
bitter,  and  he  hated  it.  For  fifteen  years 
he  had  been  a  wanderer  upon  its  face. 
Under  hot  summer  suns  he  had  plowed 
corn  upon  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Amid 
pitiless  storms  he  had  ridden  over  the 
cattle-ranges  of  Wyoming.  He  had  eaten 
tomales  and  drunk  mescal  on  the  plaza 
at  Chihuahua.  His  pick  and  shovel  had 
left  their  marks  upon  the  auriferous 
divides  of  California,  and  there  he  be- 
came a  member  of  that  strange  class 
that  commands  the  admiration  and  the 
sympathy  of  mankind — the  professional 
prospector.  In  the  world,  yet  of  the 
world  a  thing  apart,  he  ate  the  bread  of 
loneliness,  sustained  by  the  eternal  hope 
that  the  morrow  would  bring  the  reali- 
zation of  his  desires — and  the  morrow 
never  came. 
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Three  years  before  the  day  on  which 
the  story  opens,  he  had  left  Fort  Win- 
gate  for  a  prospecting  trip  in  the  south- 
ern Mogollons.  He  said  then  that  he 
would  not  return  until  he  had  "made 
his  stake,"  and  he  had  been  true  to  his 
word.  Jack  Beeman  went  with  him — 
they  had  been  partners  at  Eureka — and 
after  the  days  had  grown  into  weeks 
they  rested  one  night  where  the  little 
Santa  Rosa  lost  itself  in  the  burning 
sands.  The  next  day  they  followed  the 
stream  to  the  point  where  it  entered  the 
wild  canon.  Here  they  halted  and  built 
a  cabin.  Here  was  feed  for  their  ani- 
mals, game  for  themselves,  and  a  few 
acres  of  natural  park  was  a  garden  spot 
where  could  be  raised  such  vegetables 
as  were  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 
More  than  that,  two  or  three  lodes 
showed  traces  of  mineral,  copper  stain 
was  abundant,  and  once  Jack  found  a 
beautiful  blue  specimen  of  silver  bro- 
mide. The  prospects  were  good.  They 
would  remain  until  the  mine  was  struck. 

Every  autumn  Jack  went  back  to 
civilization,  taking  samples  for  the  as- 
sayer.  Every  spring  he  came  to  the 
wilderness,  bringing  the  supplies  and 
ammunition  that  were  needed  for  an- 
other year.  Now  he  was  making  his 
fourth  trip,  and  with  him  was  the  news 
of  triumph  or  defeat,  of  wealth  or  of 
another  year's  hard  struggle  for  the 
ever-eluding  gold. 

The  odor  of  fresh  bread  came  from 
the  Dutch  oven,  and  the  venison  steak 
was  ready  to  be  laid  on  the  coals.  Once 
more  Paul  stepped  to  the  door.  The 
pack  train  had  left  the  desert  and  was 
beginning  its  climb  up  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  Santa  Rosa.  Then  Jack  caught 
sight  of  his  partner,  and  as  he  did  so 
his  sombrero  went  swinging  in  the  air, 
and  up  the  valley  faintly  rang  his  wel- 
coming cheer  :  "We've  struck  it  rich  !  " 
And  the  background  of  somber  rock 
caught  the  refrain  and  sent  it  echoing 
back  over  the  head  of  the  startled  Paul 
— "  struck  it  rich — rich — rich  !  " 

"  Thank  God  !  "  was  all  he  could  say. 
It  was  the  most  fervent  ejaculation  he 
had  uttered  in  many  a  year. 

Beneath  the  noonday  sun  those 
bronzed,  weather-beaten  men  clasped 
hands,  and  tears  stood  in  their  eyes. 
Over  and  over  again  Jack  told  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  assay  of  that  last  strike 
up  the  gulch,  and  of  the  fabulous  price 
for  which  they  could  sell. 


"  But  then,"  said  he,  "  we'll  have  time 
to  talk  it  all  over.  I'm  dyin'  for  a  good 
hunt,  and  if  bucks  ain't  first  rate  in  the 
spring,  they  beat  the  grub  I've  had  to 
take  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis." 

That  settled  it.  The  dinner  was  dis- 
posed of.  So  were  the  pipes,  and  with 
rifles  on  their  shoulders  the  men  climbed 
the  mountain  side.  Before  them  trotted 
a  spotted  lynx,  disdaining  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  and  as  they  neared  the  pines  a 
few  band-tailed  pigeons  sailed  overhead. 
Higher  yet,  until  the  desert  lost  its 
harsh  detail  and  became  a  carpet 
wrought  in  fantastic  patterns  and  with 
gorgeous  hues.  Far  to  the  north  and 
east  it  stretched,  and  where  it  seemed 
to  end  the  mirage  pictured  such  a  city  as 
mortals  seldom  behold — a  city  where 
white  minarets  and  stately  palaces  rise 
from  golden  streets  and  palmy  bowers, 
and  in  their  purity  and  loveliness 
pierce  the  smiling  sky.  They  hailed 
the  omen  as  a  portent  of  the  rich  re- 
ward almost  within  their  grasp. 

At  length  a  little  canon  broke  the 
slope.  It  wandered  up  where  the  last 
snows  melt,  where  the  phlox  is  found, 
where  the  pearly  columbine  nods  to 
the  bursting  brooks.  It  went  where  the 
deer  feed,  and  then  lie  down  to  rest  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

"  You  take  the  hill,  Jack,  and  I'll  go 
up  the  arroya  and  beat  them  up." 

"All  right!  You  bet  I'll  nail  'em. 
Ain't  heard  a  gun  crack  in  three 
months." 

It  was  Jack's  part  to  go  stealthily  to 
some  place  of  concealment,  where  he 
could  command  a  view  of  the  entire 
gulch  and  see  every  deer  that  sprang 
up.  His  partner,  on  the  contrary,  was 
to  make  sufficient  noise  to  frighten  out 
the  game.  It  was  a  matter  of  but  few 
minutes  until  there  was  a  snapping  of 
the  underbrush.  A  dim  figure  bounded 
up  the  narrow  way  and  stopped  for  an 
instant  on  the  summit  of  the  divide. 
Jack  instinctively  brought  his  rifle  to 
his  shoulder,  but  it  was  instantly  drop- 
ped and  he  lay  prone  on  the  ground. 
The  doe  was  not  alone.  Behind  her 
came  a  stately  black-tailed  buck  that 
had  been  startled  by  her  hasty  exit. 
Swift  as  he  was,  fate  was  swifter,,  and  he 
sank  in  his  tracks  where  his  mate  had 
paused  to  look  back.  After  bleeding  he 
was  left  where  he  fell,  and  the  men  kept 
on  until  Paul  was  startled  by  a  savage 
growl   almost   at  his   feet.     Before  he 
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could  bring-  his  rifle  into  play,  a  huge 
mountain  lion  was  disputing  his  way. 
The  beast  had  been  sleeping  beside  the 
carcass  of  a  deer  upon  which  he  had 
gorged  himself,  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  intruder  his  lethargy  had  vanished. 
He  crouched  and  nervously  switched 
his  tail.  However,  before  he  could 
spring  Paul  had  retreated  a  sufficient 
distance  and  recovered  himself  so  that 
he  could  plant  a  deadly  shot. 

The  advisability  of  skinning  the  beast 
was  being  mentally  debated  when  a 
shout  from  Jack  caused  him  to  look  up. 
Jack  had  heard  Paul's  shots,  and  casting 
his  eyes  across  the  gorge  saw  far  be- 
yond, on  the  distant  peak  where  San 
Felipe  heads,  a  thin  white  smoky  pillar. 
It  was  this  that  alarmed  him  and  made 
Paul  climb  hurriedly  to  his  side. 

"Wa-11,"  said  Jack,  "that's  some  red 
devil  signal.  We've  jist  got  to  get  up  and 
dust.  I  hearn'  tell  up  to  Wingate  that 
Geronimo  was  kickin'  up  another  muss, 
but  I  didn't  kalkerlate  on  any  trouble 
in  this  God-forsaken  neck  o'  the  woods." 

"But  the  mine,  Jack,  the  mine;  we 
can't  leave  it." 

"  Scalps  is  worth  more'n  gold,"  was 

the   laconic  reply.     Silently,  cautiously 

they  went  down  the  mountain  into  the 

shadows,  and  the  lion  and  the  deer  were 

left  where  they  had  fallen. 

***** 

It  was  an  hour  after  dark.  The  cabin 
door  was  barred.  Jeff,  the  hound,  lay 
beside  the  fire.  The  rifles  no  longer 
hung  in  their  accustomed  places  on  the 
wall,  but  were  within  ready  grasp.  So 
were  the  cartridges,  and  a  couple  of 
kegs  of  water  gave  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  suffering  from  thirst,  even 
though  the  prospectors  had  to  undergo 
a  week's  siege.  Suddenly  Jeff  gave  a 
low  whine.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  but  no  answering  sound  came 
from  within.     It  was  repeated. 

" Senor  Paulo,  le'me  in."  The  voice 
was  a  woman's. 

"Who  is  me?" 

"  'Lita.  You  sabe  'Lita,  from  Win- 
gata?" 

The  musical  tones  and  the  soft  Span- 
ish accent  made  Paul  turn  pale  as  he 
admitted  the  stranger. 

Sehor  Paulo,  Apache  break  loose ; 
kill  heapa  people.  Sacre  !  Pretty  quick 
catcha  you.  Me  come  tella  you  go  way 
quick." 


The 


message   was   no   sooner    given 


than  the  messenger  sank  fainting  on 
the  floor.  The  cruel  cactus  had  torn 
her  moccasins  and  her  feet  were  bleed- 
ing. Her  mouth  was  parched  ;  her 
hands  dry  and  feverish.  She  had  ac- 
complished a  terrible  journey  and  her 
mission  was  done. 

Carmelita's  mother  had  been  a  Navajo 
squaw — the  most  comely  and  graceful 
of  her  tribe.  Her  reputed  father  was' a 
Spanish  don,  while  she,  poor  girl — per- 
haps the  less  said  about  her,  the  better. 
Alternately  the  toy  of  some  subaltern, 
some  rich  cattle-king  or  some  lucky 
miner,  she  never  lost  the  pride,  the  pas- 
sion, the  cunning  of  her  ancestry,  and 
she  loved  Paul  Dickinson  as  devotedly 
as  ever  frail  woman  loved  a  noble  man. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  When 
Dickinson  first  visited  the  fort,  he  took 
an  evening  stroll.  Suddenly  a  woman's 
wail  arrested  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
meditations.  He  ran  to  the  spot  whence 
the  noise  proceeded  and  found  Carmel- 
ita  struggling  to  free  herself  from  the 
grasp  of  two  half-drunken  privates. 
Immediately  he  took  a  hand  himself, 
with  such  results  that  Riley  and  Mc- 
Carthy did  not  report  for  duty  for  sev- 
eral days.  Then  he  gallantly  escorted 
the  trembling  girl  to  her  'dobe  quarters. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  a 
man  had  ever  interposed  in  her  behalf, 
and  she  would  gladly  have  become  his 
slave.  Yet  he  repelled  her.  When  he 
started  on  his  wild  trip  she  asked  that 
she  might  go  with  him,  but  instead  of 
yielding  to  her  importunities  Paul  Dick- 
inson gave  the  ignorant  waif  such  a 
lecture  as  she  had  never  received,  and 
thereafter  she  not  only  loved  but  re- 
spected him.  History  does  not  say  that 
any  startling  reformation  was  wrought  in 
her  moral  condition,  but  her  love  for  the 
one  man  who  had  befriended  her  grew 
stronger  as  his  presence  became  more 
and  more  of  a  sweet  memory.  So  when 
the  long-threatened  outbreak  came,  her 
first  thought  was  for  Paul.  Alone  and 
unguided,  her  Indian  instinct  kept  her 
on  the  trail  of  Jack's  pack-train,  and 
her  indomitable  will  sustained  her  where 
many  a  strong  man  would  have  laid 
down  and  died. 

"  Quick,  Jack ;  water  and  a  little 
brandy.  She'll  come  around  in  a  min- 
ute. How  the  deuce  she  got  here  is 
what  beats  me." 

There  was  a  tremor  of  the  eyelids, 
and  she  whispered  : 
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"  Senor  Paulo,  me  lova  you." 

"All  right,  my  brave  'Lita  ;  we'll  talk 
about  that  by-and-by.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  to  the  fort,  and  to  get 
there  p.  d.  q." 

"  Si,  senor  ;  you  sabe  everyt'ing.  'Lita 
poor  Indian ;  me  no  care."  So  she 
came  from  death  to  life. 

Down  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
went  the  little  cavalcade.  Out  to  the 
desert  it  passed,  out  to  starlight,  out  to 
freedom.  From  the  peaks  behind  them 
twinkled  and  flickered  the  signal  fires 
of  Geronimo's  hostiles.  On  they  wenj:. 
The  first  flush  of  dawn  was  in  the  east- 
ern sky,  but  a  brighter  light  glowed  in 
the  southwest.  The  cabin  was  in 
flames  and  pursuit  was  certain.  The 
dawn  turned  to  day.  From,  far  back  on 
the  trail  over  which  they  had  come  a 
cloud  of  dust  was  rapidly  approaching. 
The  diminutive  burros  stood  little 
chance  in  a  race  with  the  best  horses 
that  had  been  stolen  from  the  ranches 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Near  by 
there  was  a  knoll,  and  here  the  fugitives 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  for  life. 

Quickly  the  yucca  and  cacti  were 
chopped  down,  and  a  hasty  barricade 
was  made.  Then  Jack,  who  had  been 
in  Indian  scrimmages  before  and  knew 
right  well  the  value  of  a  shovel,  threw 
up  an  inner  earthwork  that  would  stop 
the  balls  when  they  flew  most  hotly. 
The  burros  were  turned  loose  and  then 
— the  wait  was  not  long.  On  the  In- 
dians came,  like  the  mad  devils  that 
they  were.  Within  the  rude  fort  the 
beating  of  three  hearts  was  almost  aud- 
ible. Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
tramp  of  hoofs.  Now  they  were  close 
by.  Up  rose  three  mortals,  brave  with 
the  courage  that  is  born  of  despair.  Out 
cracked  the  repeaters,  and  Carmelita 
sent  missive  after  missive  from  the 
heavy  Colts,  which  she  could  handle  as 
well  as  any  ranger  of  the  West.  Down 
they  fell,  and  a  volley  swept  harmlessly 
over  their  heads.  The  savages  had  ex- 
pected an  easy  victory,  and  this  recep- 
tion rather  surprised  them.  There  was 
a  hurried  retreat.  Paul  raised  his  head. 
A  dozen  braves  had  been  in  the  attack- 
ing party,  but  now  two  saddles  were 
empty.  The  few  moments  of  respite 
were  spent  in  arranging  the  yucca  into 
a  blind,  through  which,  without  being 
observed,  the  besieged  could  see  every 
movement  of  the  Indians. 

The  second  attack  was  made   more 


cautiously.  The  Apaches  sheltered 
themselves  behind  their  horses,  fired 
from  under  their  necks  and  used  every 
effort  to  induce  the  little  party  to  ex- 
haust its  supply  of  ammunition.  But 
despite  their  cunning  Jack  managed  to 
bring  down  one  animal,  and  before  its 
rider  could  find  safety  behind  the  car- 
cass he,  too,  fell  a  corpse.  So  the  day 
wore  on.  The  sun  beat  down  with  more 
than  its  wonted  fury.  Mouthful  by 
mouthful  the  precious  water  left  the 
flask  and  by  night  there  was  none  re- 
maining. Carmelita  took  the  bottle  and 
said  that  she  would  get  it  filled  and  be 
back  in  three  or  four  hours,  but  the 
men  would  not  consent  to  any  such 
risk.  Four  attacks  were  made,  the  last 
at  dusk,  and  now  the  band  was  reduced 
to  five  able-bodied  warriors. 

It  was  in  the  gloaming,  just  after  the 
last  assault,  that  they  missed  'Lita.  The 
bottle,  too,  was  gone.  Into  the  dark- 
ness she  had  vanished.  Jack  was  for 
calling  her  back,  but  Paul  simply  said  : 

"  Let  the  girl  go.  If  she  were  white 
she  would  be  an  angel.  She  is  red  and 
will  have  her  own  way." 

One  more  attack  was,  probably,  all 
that  would  be  made  by  the  hostiles. 
Another  repulse  would  send  them  far 
into  the  mountains.  Hour  after  hour 
wore  away.  The  two  watched  and 
waited.  Paul  was  enduring  the  tor- 
ments of  thirst.  He  was  becoming 
more  and  more  feverish. 

There  was  a  rustling  among  the  yuc- 
cas. A  dusky  form  was  outlined  in  the 
starlight.  Paul  raised  his  rifle  and  fired. 
A  shriek,  and  Carmelita's  body  fell  into 
the  narrow  pit.  He  was  at  her  side  in 
an  instant.  Too  late !  The  parched 
lips  moaned  the  old,  old  story. 

"Senor  Paulo,  me  lova  you,"  and  then 
came  the  silence  of  death.  It  was  for 
a  second  only.  The  treacherous  sav- 
ages had  seen  the  flash,  had  heard  the 
cry  and   sent  an  answering  volley. 

"  Jack,  I'm  hit  in  the  left  shoulder, 
but  it  don't  amount  to  anything.  Give 
it  to  'em." 

Shot  after  shot  rang  out  and  then  the 
Indians  became  quiet.  They  might  have 
withdrawn  or  they  might  be  lurking  in 
the  blackness.  It  made  no  difference 
now. 

"  Paul ! " 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Paul,  Paul;  are  you  dead? 

Jack  went   to  his   friend   and   found 
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him  prostrate.  His  shirt  was  soaked 
with  blood.  From  Carmelita's  stiffened 
hand  he  took  the  precious  bottle  that 
had  cost  two  lives  and  put  it  to  his  com- 
rade's lips.     The  dying  man  revived. 

"Jack,  old  pard,  you've  been  a  true 
friend  to  me.  Take  the  mine,  and  if  it 
pays  remember  the  folks  at  home  and 
tell  them  how  I  lived  and  how  I  died." 

He  gave  some  simple  messages  for 
those  whom,  for  aught  he  knew,  he  was 
himself  to  meet  within  a  few  hours. 
Then  his   mind  began  to  wander. 

"Tell  '  Lita,"  he  whispered,  "how  it 
happened.  I  didn't  mean  to — perhaps 
she'll  forgive  me.     '  Lita  !  '  Lita  !  " 

There  was  a  tremor,  the  last  struggle 
of  the  departing  spirit  to  free  itself 
from  the  tenement  that  had  been  its 
home,  and  Jack  was  alone.  Once  more 
the  sun  came  out  of  the  eastern  mists. 
Three  dead  horses  lay  on  the  plain  and 
not  an  Indian  was  in  sight.  The  sur- 
vivors had  taken  their  dead  with  them. 


Up  in  the  Mogollons  is  a  rich  ravine, 
awaiting  only  the  hand  of  man  to  make 
it  yield  its  wealth  of  gold,  of  silver  and 
of  copper,  but  just  where  it  is  no  human 
being  can  tell.  When  it  is  located  the 
lucky  prospector  will  say  : 

"  Those  fool  greasers  that  scratched 
the  hills  before  the  Mexican  war  didn't 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  had  it." 

Down  on  the  desert  is  a  lonely  grave, 
where  Paul  and  '  Lita  are  ,  sleeping. 
Above  them  the  wind  tosses  the  shift- 
ing sands,  and  the  sun  and  stars  keep 
vigil.  Every  spring  the  white  bells  of 
the  yucca  call  the  mourners  to  a  re- 
quiem mass,  but  the  eternal  solitude 
gives  no  answer. 

And  this  is  the  story  Jack  Beeman 
told  me  as  he  lay  dying  in  my  ward  at 
Bellevue.  Some  day,  when  I  have 
time,  I  will  explore  that  wonderful 
region.  Perhaps  I  may  find  that  pre- 
cious lode  and  become  both  rich  and 
famous.     Omen  sabe  ! 


THE    TACT    OF    MISS    ASPINWALL-JONES. 
A  Bowling  Story. 


BY    WILLIAM    EARLE    BALDWIN. 


MISS  ASPINWALL-JONES  has 
watched  it  from  the  very  be- 
ginning with  the  interest  most 
people  take  in  other  people's 
love  affairs,  and  she  feels  exceedingly 
sorry  that  it  has  all  gone  wrong.  That 
is,  she  is  sorry  for  Laurie  Jerome.  She 
thinks  Agnes  Lancaster  most  unreason- 
able and  positively  unforgiving. 

Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  is  not  a  med- 
dler, but  she  thinks  this  particular  affair 
is  her  own  private  property,  for  if  the 
final  quarrel  did  not  take  place  under 
her  own  roof,  it  did  take  place  not  far 
from  her  tennis  court,  at  a  tennis  party 
late  in  the  autumn. 

At  that  time  Agnes  Lancaster  was 
very  positive  that  she  loved  Laurie  Je- 
rome. In  fact,  she  was  engaged  to  him. 
But  this  did  not  keep  her  from  enjoying 
exceedingly  the  society  of  other  men. 
This,  and  Jerome's  natural  jealousy, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which 
culminated  on  the  tennis  court  that 
afternoon. 

It  was  done  very  quietly,  as  all  serious 
things  are  done.  There  were  no  tears, 
no  dramatic  stalking  about,  no  words  of 


anger.  Jerome  idly  knocked  a  tennis 
ball  up  into  the  air  with  his  racket,  as 
he  listened  to  what  the  girl  had  to  say, 
and  when  she  remarked  that  it  was  bet- 
ter that  they  separate,  and  that  it  was 
plainly  more  for  their  good  to  be  apart 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  he  assented 
quietly  and  did  not  stop  counting  the 
numbers  of  times  the  ball  went  up  into 
the  air. 

"  Twenty-nine,  thirty,  thirty-one,"  he 
said,  mechanically. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  say  or  do," 
declared  the  girl.  "  We  have  made  a 
mistake,  that's  all." 

"Thirty-five,  thirty-six,"  counted  Je- 
rome, his  eye  still  on  the  ball. 

"  I  am  as  much  to  blame  as  you,"  ad- 
mitted the  girl.  "  I  don't  suppose  you 
mind  much,  though." 

Crash !  went  the  ball  down  on  the 
table  into  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  lem- 
onade glasses. 

"  Did  I  break  any  ? "  asked  Jerome, 
looking  at  them  anxiously. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Agnes,  with 
equal  interest. 

Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  saw  it  all,  and 
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heard  it  all,  and  yet  she  was  quite  help- 
less and  unable  to  do  anything.  When 
Jerome  came  up  to  say  good-bye,  she 
wanted  to  tell  him  how  very  sorry  she 
was,  but  she  knew  it  would  hardly  do. 
And  the  drawn  look  on  his  face,  when 
he  told  her  he  was  going  West  for  some 
hunting  and  shooting,  haunted  her  for 
many  days  after. 

And  all  the  while  Jerome  was  far 
away  after  big  game  and  even  in  some 
little  danger,  Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  did 
not  forget,  by  any  means,  him.  The 
moment  he  came  back,  she  sent  him  an 
invitation  to  her  bowling  party,  together 
with  a  charming  little  note.  This  was 
very  pleasant  to  Jerome,  who  had  been 
out  of  civilization  for  so  long,  and  he 
made  haste  to  accept. 

As  he  comes  into  the  bowling  alley, 
he  stands  near  the  entrance  a  moment, 
hesitating.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion ;  snatches  of  conversation,  the 
shouts  of  the  boys  in  the  pit,  the 
crashing  of  pins,  and  the  dull  booming 
of  the  balls,  mingled  with  exclamations 
of  joy  or  little  cries  of  chagrin,  all  add- 
ing to  Jerome's  bewilderment,  make 
him  feel  more  out  of  it  than  ever. 

Sometimes  a  large  ball  rolls  lazily 
down  the  center  to  hit  the  king  pin  and 
clears  the  alley  as  if  a  tempest  had  struck 
it.  Sometimes  a  small  ball  skips  down 
the  smooth  boards  for  a  single  pin, 
knocking  it  up  into  the  air  with  a  loud 
"plunk  !  "  Sometimes  a  ball  whirls  along 
the  very  edge,  twisting  and  curving 
in  until  it  strikes  the  king  pin  a  little  to 
one  side,  knocking  all  ten  pins  into  the 
pit  with  the  peculiar  musical  tone  which 
gladdens  the  bowler's  heart. 

How  brightly  the  sun  shines  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  place,  lighting  up  the 
faces  of  the  people,  glancing  on  the 
polished  maple  of  the  alleys  and  the 
smooth  rolling  balls  !  How  the  motes 
in  the  air  rise  and  fall  and  sway  and 
pulsate,  turning  red  and  green  and 
orange,  and  answering  every  wave  and 
motion  of  the  air,  and  writhe  and  turn 
into  many  glistening  bands !  How 
happy  and  jolly  the  people  are,  and  how 
they  laugh,  as  if  they  hadn't  a  care  in  the 
world  and  as  if  bowling  was  the  only 
thing  worth  living  for  ! 

Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  draws  near  at 
that  moment  and  sees  Jerome  standing 
there.  Her  face  lights  up  with  a  cor- 
dial greeting,  and  she  says  :  "  Why,  Mr. 
Jerome,  I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you." 


And  that  the  man  is  very  popular  is 
made  evident  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  people  come  up  and  shake  hands 
with  him  and  say  they  are  glad  to 
see  him  back.  And  the  men  say : 
"  Hello,  Laurie,  old  fellow,"  and  Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones,  who  believes  in  rush- 
ing things,  adds  :  "  You  are  just  in  time 
to  bowl  on  number  three  with  Agnes." 

Jerome  looks  at  the  girl  beseechingly, 
and  she  nods  brightly  and  says  :  "Why 
not?" 

Jerome  laughs  uneasily  and  echoes  r 
"  Why  not  ? "  And  then  he  pulls  at  his 
mustache,  and  frowns  in  a  rude  and 
most  unbecoming  manner. 

"  At  least,"  puts  in  Miss  Aspinwall- 
Jones  with  a  meaning  smile,  "  I  can  re- 
member the  time  when  you  would  give 
anything  even  to  see  her.  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  wrote  poetry  to  her  and 
walked  up  and  down  under  her  window 
with  a  guitar  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "  protests  the  unfortu- 
nate Jerome. 

"  Well,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  That  was  last  summer.  Er — things, 
you  know,  have  sort  of — er — changed, 
you  see." 

"  Changed  ?  "  There  is  a  note  of 
guilelessness  in  Miss  Aspinwall-Jones's 
voice  that  is  pretty  and  childish. 

"  How  much  does  she  know  ?  "  que- 
ries Jerome  anxiously  to  himself. 

"  I  won't  tease  you  any  more,"  says 
Miss  Aspinwall-Jones.  "  Only  there  is 
one  thing  I  must  say — you  don't  under- 
stand girls." 

"Who  does?"  remarks  the  man. 
"  And  I  must  say  I  don't  understand 
you,"  he  adds,  rather  cynically. 

"  Who  does  ?  "  echoes  the  girl,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Perhaps  —  sometime  —  you 
will." 

They  have  reached  alley  number 
three,  and  a  tall  girl  is  standing  there 
eyeing  them  with  much  coolness  and 
evidently  with  much  disfavor. 

"  Agnes,  here  is  Mr.  Jerome,  and  he 
is  going  to  bowl  with  you,"  says  Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones.  "  He  has  just  come 
back  from  Kansas,  and  if  you  like  he 
will  tell  you  all  about  shooting,  and  all 
about  the  gasoline  stove  that  blows  up 
regularly  every  night." 

Agnes  looks  from  one  to  the  other 
and  laughs  with  embarrassment.  She 
knows  that  Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  is  very 
clever,  and  while  she  knows  a  great 
many  things,  she  is  liable  to  guess  at  a 
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great  many  more;  and  even  though  she 
is  her  most  intimate  friend,  she  would 
never,  never  like  her  to  know  what  she 
is  thinking  about.  And  so  she  laughs 
and  says  civilly  :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  again,  Mr.  Jerome."  And  then 
she  turns  to  Miss  Aspinwall -Jones, 
and  asks  in  a  puzzled  way  :  "  Gasoline 
stove  ?  what  about  a  gasoline  stove  ?  " 

But  Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  has  flitted 
away,  leaving  Jerome  and  Agnes  to- 
gether ;  and  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room  she  smiles  back  contentedly,  little 
knowing  that  Agnes  is  ready  to  resolve 
never  to  speak  to  her  again,  and  that 
Jerome  is  wishing  heartily  that  he  had 
remained  out  in  Kansas  where  he  could 
shoot  all  day  and  not  have  to  talk  with 
young  women  who  are  distant  and 
scornful,  and  who  make  him  feel  that 
he  is  very  much  in  the  way. 

Even  the  incident  of  the  gasoline 
stove  fails  to  establish  easy  relations, 
and  he  starts  in  on  another  story  which, 
however,  is  nipped  in  the  bud. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones  sees  them  talking  and 
says  :  "  I  have  got  them  together,"  and 
congratulates  herself  on  her  tact.  Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones  is  very  young,  and  her 
ideas  of  doing  good  to  other  people 
often  lead  to  complications. 

In  the  present  instance  they  lead  to  a 
great  many  complications.  Agnes  is 
very  intent  on  bowling,  and  Jerome 
shows  that  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it. 
When  she  makes  a  strike  Jerome  follows 
it  up  with  a  score  of  three  pins,  and  two 
balls  in  the  gutter.  He  becomes  very 
angry,  writes  his  tally  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  blackboard,  and  covers  his 
fingers,  his  coat  and  everything  in  sight 
with  chalk. 

Then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Agnes 
bowl,  and  he  forgets  everything  else  in 
watching  her.  Her  figure  is  superb, 
tall  and  willowy,  and,  with  a  long,  grace- 
ful swing  of  the  arm,  she  sends  a  ball 
down  the  alley.  She  holds  her  head  in 
a  queenly  way,  and  eight  seasons  in  so- 
ciety have  not  dimmed  the  beauty  and 
sparkle  of  her  dark  eyes,  nor  made 
havoc  with  the  damask  of  her  clear 
complexion. 

"  Why  don't  you  roll  ?  "  she  asks,  pres- 
ently, as  Jerome  stands  before  her  a 
moment,  looking  at  her  intently.  The 
pins  at  the  foot  of  the  alley  have  all 
been  set  up,  and  there  is  a  pause  in  the 
bowling.     She  points  a  bit  of  chalk  at 


him  and  smiles  bewitchingly  in  a  way 
that  makes  Jerome  lose  his  head. 

"What  do  I  care  about  this  stupid 
bowling-  ?  "  he  says,  passionately.  "  What 
do  I  care  about  anything — but  you? 
You  know  why  I  went  away,  and  you 
ought  to  know  why  I  came  back." 

Agnes  looks  coldly  at  him.  "  Yes  ;  I 
ought  to  know.  I  certainly  spoke  plainly 
to  you  six  months  ago.  I  think  there  is 
no  need  to  say  anything  more." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  things  to 
say,"  continued  Jerome,  "  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  say  them," 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  need  any  help," 
remarks  the  girl,  dryly.  And  then  : 
"  Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  is  beginning  to 
look  worried  because  she  sees  that  you 
are  not  bowling." 

Jerome  seizes  a  huge  ball  and  hurls  it 
down  the  alley  at  a  tremendous  speed. 
Straight  as  a  die  it  rolls  down  the 
center  ;  there  is  a  crash  as  it  strikes  the 
king  pin,  and  then  all  ten  pins  with  one 
accord  topple  into  the  pit. 

The  bowling  assumes  a  new  aspect ; 
it  is  something  to  occupy  his  mind. 
He  says  nothing  more,  except : 

"  What  you  told  me  six  months  ago  is 
final,  then  ?" 

And  the  girl,  with  tightly  compressed 
lips,  mutters  :     "Yes." 

Bang  !  go  the  balls  down  the  alley, 
now.  The  pin-boys  wonder  what  has 
come  into  that  tall,  dark-haired  man, 
that  he  is  so  reckless.  He  nearly  kills 
two  of  them,  when  they  shout  back : 
"  Take  care,  there  !  "  and  Jerome  echoes 
"  Take  care  !  "  He  feels  that  one  boy 
more  or  less  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
he  begins  to  be  very  polite  and  talk 
commonplaces  with  Agnes  Lancaster. 
Has  she  been  having  a  good  time  this 
winter  ?  and  is  she  going  out  much  ? 
and  are  there  to  be  a  great  many 
dances  ?  He  says  that  he  is  sorry  he  is 
not  going  to  be  there,  for  he  has  had  a 
great  many  charming  waltzes  with  Miss 
Lancaster,  and  he  would  like  to  have  a 
great  many  more.  And  until  the  bowl- 
ing party  is  over  he  talks  about  a  great 
many  things  which  he  forgets  the  mo- 
ment they  are  said. 

And  when  the  people  begin  to  go  and 
Agnes  leaves  him,  Jerome  remains  with 
Miss  Aspinwall-Jones  and  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple he  hasn't  seen  for  a  long  time.  He 
enjoys  himself  thoroughly  until  it  sud- 
denly occurs  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
very  miserable.     But  when  he  leaves  the 
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building  and  walks  home  alone  he  finds 
himself  bitterly  regretting  that  it  is  all 
over  with  Agnes. 

It  has  been  thawing  all  day  and  the 
walks  are  covered  with  slush.  Jerome 
has  to  pass  through  a  narrow  street,  and 
he  sees  the  outlines  of  tall  buildings 
against  the  clear  sky.  A  whistle  blows 
in  a  factory  not  far  away.  Sleighs  grate 
along  the  streets,  which  are  denuded  of 
snow,  so  that  the  bare  stones  show  here 
and  there  in  patches.  The  water  streams 
across  the  walk  in  places,  through  which 
Jerome  splashes  recklessly.  As  he  walks 
absently  toward  his  room  he  unwittingly 
cuts  a  number  of  his  acquaintances. 

He  realizes  for  the  first  time  that  he 
is  getting  old.  The  familiar  streets  that 
seem  unfamiliar  with  their  life  and 
bustle,  and  the  cries  of  the  newsboys  and 
the  sound  of  cabs  and  drays  and  sleighs, 
and  the  familiar  old  buildings — all  these 
things  force  themselves  on  his  mind  in 
a  way  that  makes  him  realize  how  far 
back  his  memory  goes,  and  how  long  ago 
are  the  good  times  that  have  gone. 

He  dines  with  a  half-dozen  men  at  his 
club  and  reconsiders  his  determination 
not  to  go  to  the  dance  that  night  at  Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones'.  The  good  comrade- 
ship rather  pulls  him  out  of  his  fit  of  the 
blues  and  he  gets  away  early  for  a  short 
walk  by  himself,  and  then  he  goes  over 
to  the  dance.  When  he  gets  to  the 
house  there  is  a  misunderstanding  some- 
where. Jerome  is  sent  up-stairs  and 
goes  absently  into  the  room  assigned  to 
the  men  for  their  coats — at  least  Jerome 
thinks  it  is  the  room.  It  is  dimly 
lighted,  and  he  throws  his  coat  down  on 
a  chair  and  feels  for  a  cigarette,  for  it  is 
very  early  and  he  means  to  while  away 
the  time  until  some  of  the  other  men 
come.  Then,  all  at  once,  from  a  far 
corner  of  the  room,  he  hears  something 
that  sounds  very  much  like  a  sob.  And 
he  sees  the  figure  of  a  girl,  with  her 
back  toward  him,  and  her  head  bowed. 

"  Odd,"  he  mutters.  "  Very  odd,  in- 
deed. Deuced  awkward,  too,  by  Jove  ! 
Better  get  out !  Stupidity  somewhere  !  " 

But  Jerome  does  not  go  out,  for  he 
recognizes  something  in  the  turn  of  the 
shoulders  that  are  bent  away  from  him, 
and  instead  of  escaping  he  merely  stands 
there  pulling  nervously  at  a  glove. 

He  steps  forward  and  then  stops  again, 
hesitating.  Then  all  at  once  the  girl 
draws  herself  up  and  stands  looking  at 
him  blankly.     It  is  Agnes  ! 


It  does  not  occur  to  Jerome  that  he 
should  account  for  his  presence.  All 
minor  considerations  are  swept  aside, 
and  he  knows  that  the  one  last  chance 
has  come. 

He  draws  back,  however,  for  she 
may  only  frown  and  look  bored,  and 
answer  in  that  cold  and  flippant  man- 
ner of  hers  he  knows  so  well.  But 
Jerome  has  not  seen  the  pained  look  in 
her  eyes  give  way  and  lose  itself  the 
moment  she  caught  sight  of  him.  Man- 
like he  has  not  fathomed  the  meaning  of 
the  gleaming  as  it  flashes  forth  one 
brief  instant  only  to  be  veiled  by  the 
lowered  lids  that  close  over  those  tell- 
tale eyes.  He  only  knows  that  the  tears 
are  gone  from  her  face,  and  that  down 
stairs  in  the  music  room  they  are  play- 
ing "  In  Old  Madrid." 

The  long  swaying  rhythm  of  the  Span- 
ish music  comes  up  to  them  like  the 
sound  of  water  beating  on  a  far  away 
beach.  His  step  unconsciously  keeps 
time  to  the  music,  his  arms  are  stretched 
out,  and  the  cold,  self-possessed  young 
woman  of  the  afternoon  forgets  herself, 
for  she  does  not  repel  him — and  Agnes 
Lancaster,  who  has  made  a  brave  fight 
against  love,  is  defeated  at  last. 

"I  acted  very  badly,"  she  admits  at 
length;  "  shockingly  !  And  I  wondered 
how  you  would  take  it;  and  do  you 
know,  I  rather  liked  you  the  better  for 
getting  so  very  angry.  You  are  so 
amusing  when  you  are  angry  !  I  didn't 
mind  so  much  when  you  first  went  away, 
but  afterward — I  got  so  tired  of  every 
one  !  Somehow  it  seemed — "  here  she 
looks  up  into  his  face  with  a  happy  little 
smile.  "  You  know,  it  seemed  as  if — 
I  couldn't — live  without  you." 

Miss  Aspinwall-Jones,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  happens  to  look  into  the 
room  just  at  this  crisis,  and  catches  the 
last  few  words.  She  slips  away  unseen, 
and  when  more  people  come  up  the 
stairs,  she  manages  to  detain  them. 

"  He  said  there  was  some  stupid 
blunder,"  one  of  the  girls  remarked 
later  in  the  evening,  speaking  of  the 
incident,  "  and  he  added  he  was  awfully 
sorry,  although  he  did  not  seem  sorry 
at  all.  He  took  his  coat  and  things  and 
escaped  to  where  he  belonged.  Some 
stupid  blunder  !  Do  you  know,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that !  " 

And  the  clever  Miss  Aspinwall-Jones, 
who  overhears  this,  smiles,  for  she 
prides  herself  on  her  tact. 
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S  AUTUMN  ap- 
proached everyone 
in  our  camp  in  Deaf 
Bull's  village  on  the 
Little  Bighorn  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the 
return  of  the  geese, 
one  morning  they  came  rushing 
over  the  camp  and  making  their  way  to 
a  bar  in  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant. 

Marking  them  down  as  closely  as  the 
distance  would  permit,  we  caught  and 
saddled  our  horses,  and,  with  our  guns 
and  a  few  shells  loaded  with  coarse 
shot,  started  in  pursuit.  Leaving  the 
ponies  in  a  depression  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river,  we  moved 
cautiously  forward,  and  when  within  a 
hundred     yards    dropped   flat    on    the 


ground  and  crept  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank.  Here  we  discovered  that  we 
were  too  far  up-stream  to  be  within 
sure  range,  and  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  as  we  had  come  and 
repeat  the  exhausting  process  from  a 
point  some  forty  yards  below.  This 
time  we  reached  the  bank  directly  in 
front  of  the  flock,  and,  pausing  a  moment 
to  take  breath,  we  rose  up  together  and 
emptied  four  barrels  at  the  demoralized 
group.  Three  went  down  at  the  first 
volley,  and  our  second  barrels  got  us 
one  apiece.  One  huge  old  gander,  badly 
hit,  required  another  shot  before  his 
head  dropped  to  the  level  of  the  water. 
But  now  came  the  most  trying  part  of 
the  whole  affair.  Just  below  the  bar 
the  river  takes  a  sudden  turn  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  bluff,  where  it  quickens  its 
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pace  and  rushes  for  some  distance  over 
a  very  broken,  rocky  bottom  with  oc- 
casional deep  eddies.  The  water  at  this 
season,  moreover,  comes  from  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  and  is  so  cold  as  to 
render  wading  anything  but  pleasant. 
But  we  had  killed  our  geese,  and  if  we 
were  to  enjoy  them,  roasted,  boiled  or 
broiled,  something  had  to  be  done. 

Running  to  a  sandy  point  some  dis- 
tance below,  we  stripped  off  our  moc- 
casins and  rolled  up  our  trousers  as 
high  as  possible.  Then  cutting  a  young 
willow  with  a  suitable  crotch  to  the  form 
of  a  rude  shepherd's  crook,  we  gathered 
the  huge  birds  in  as  they  swept  down 
upon  us  and  landed  them  on  the  bank. 
Some  of  them 
with  remark- 
able perverse- 
ness  would  go 
sailing  by  close 
to  the  opposite 
bank,  which 
entailed  spir- 
ited dashes 
from  one  side 
to  the  other 
over  the  rocky 
and  slippery 
bottom. 

In  spite  of  all 
our  precau- 
tions we  were 
thoroughly 
wet  to  the  hips, 
and  one  of  the 
party  at  least 
rode  home 
bare-footed 
with  his  moc- 
casins in  his 
pocket. 

It    took    a 
whole  afternoon  to  pluck  and  roast  the 
birds  on  spits  of  green  ash  saplings,and  it 
required  no  small  ingenuity  to  keep  them 
safe  from  dogs,  skunks  and  magpies. 

Our  tent  in  Deaf  Bull's  village  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  sweat-house,  and  every  evening 
we  were  witnesses  to  the  daily  bath, — a 
Crow  custom  which  is  never  neglected, 
at  any  rate  in  summer.  Almost  the  first 
thing  done  in  the  morning,  at  least  by 
the  men  and  children,  is  to  take  a  plunge 
in  the  river  ;  but  this  is  by  way  of  an 
eye-opener  rather  than  for  the  purposes 
of  health  and  cleanliness.  The  evening 
ablutions  were  conducted  on  the  princi- 


A   LONG   SHOT 


pie  of  the  Russian  bath,  and  were  per- 
formed at  least  once  a  week  by  every 
soul  in  the  band. 

In  front  of  the  door  of  our  tent  a 
small  mound-shaped  lodge,  or  wickyup, 
had  been  constructed  of  bent  poles 
tightly  covered  with  blankets.  This 
was  the  "  sweat-house."  Towards  sun- 
down a  fire  is  built  near  by,  in  which 
several  large  stones  are  heated  as  hot 
as  possible.  They  are  then  rolled  into 
the  center  of  the  wickyup,  where  buck- 
ets of  water  are  standing,  and  as  many 
persons — men  and  women  and  children, 
all  completely  nude — creep  under  the 
cover  as  the  place  will  hold.  When  every- 
body is  packed  in,  those  in  the  center  of 

the  crowd 
throw  water,  a 
cupful  at  a 
time,  on  the 
heated  stones, 
producing  a 
steady  supply 
of  stifling 
steam,  while 
ev  ery b  o  dy 
whips  himself 
and  now  and 
then  takes  a  sly 
cut  at  his 
neighbor  with 
bunches  of 
sage  -  brush  or 
willow  twigs. 
The  castiga- 
tionandthehot 
steam  almost 
scald  the  flesh, 
and  cause  per- 
spiration  to 
pour  from 
every  square 
inch  of  skin  on 
the  body.  One  can  scarcely  breathe  in  the 
dense  and  stifling  atmosphere,  but  a  cho- 
rus of  chuckling  and  laughter  tells  how 
much  satisfaction  the  Indians  derive.  Fi- 
nally some  parboiled  squaw  can  stand  it 
no  longer  and,  with  a  gasp,  bursts  out, 
followed  by  all  the  rest,  red  and  glisten- 
ing. Then  there  is  a  race  to  the  river 
and  a  frantic  plunge  into  the  cool  water, 
where  scores  of  others,  whose  turn  for 
the  sweat-house  will  come  another  day, 
are  already  playing  like  so  many  otters. 
This  custom  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  bathing  together  quite  sans  cu- 
lottes rather  astonished  us  at  first,  but 
we  soon    came    to    perceive    that    the 
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Crows  do  not  consider  such  matters  in 
the  same  light  as  do  the  Sioux,  who  bathe 
less  frequently,  the  men  and  women 
rarely  meeting  at  the  same  place  and 
time,  unless  it  be  husband  and  wife,  and 
then  the  men  retain  the  breech-clout 
and  the  women  put  on  a  soiled  dress 
which  is  washed  in  the  operation. 

On  emerging  from  the  river  our 
neighbors  would  lie  about  on  the  bank 
to  let  their  bodies  dry,  and  often  to  un- 
dergo another  characteristic  process 
which  seemed  to  us  more  interesting 
to  watch  than  to  experience.  A  war- 
rior coming  out  of  the  river  would 
stretch  himself  on  the  grass  where  his 
wife  was  waiting  for  him.  Kneeling 
beside  him  she  would  begin  to  manipu- 
late his  body  in  various  ways,  paying 
especial  attention  to  his  abdomen,  which 
would  be  kneaded  as  if  it  were  a  lump 
of  refractory  dough. 

This  same  kneading  process,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  "massage" 
of  civilization,  is  resorted  to  in  many 
if  not  all  kinds  of  sickness  attended  by 
pain,  and  we  saw  patients  kneaded  for 
consumption,  rheumatism,  and  for  many 
other  real  or  imaginary  illnesses.  One 
method,  considered  very  effective,  is  to 
press  firmly  upon  the  afflicted  part  with 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Take  as  an  exam- 
ple the  case  of  a  consumptive  girl, 
whose  treatment  we  witnessed  one  day, 
carried  out  in  spite  of  our  protests. 
The  patient  was  laid  flat  upon  her 
face,  and  her  father,  who  was  a  rather 
heavy  man,  began  to  trample  up  and 
down  her  back,  while  the  poor  creature 
groaned  and  gave  out  stifled,  inarticu- 
late cries  most  distressing  to  hear. 

A  large  number  of  Indians,  however, 
go  to  the  Agency  doctor  or  the  surgeon 
of  the  fort  when  ill,  and  readily  submit 
to  his  treatment. 

On  our  next  trip  to  the  Agency,  which 
was  at  the  time  of  the  monthly  issue 
of  rations,  we  took  the  fly  of  our  tent 
and  erected  it  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
teepee  in  the  midst  of  the  .great  camp. 

In  summer  it  is  possible  to  place  the 
lodges  far  more  closely  together  than  in 
winter,  when  fuel  must  be  gathered  to 
keep  fires  going  all  day.  In  warm 
weather,  therefore,  the  Indians  camp 
all  together  in  the  open  plain  instead  of 
scattering  through  the  timber  along  the 
river  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  the  natural 
result  is  a  large  degree  of  sociability  and 
merry  making.    Almost  every  afternoon 


and  evening  there  were  "  squaw  dances," 
in  some  of  which,  however,  the  men 
joined  ;  and  usually  two  or  more  dances 
would  be  in  progress  at  a  time,  so  that 
the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sound  of 
singing  were  almost  incessant. 

The  singing  was  often  well  worth  lis- 
tening to.  The  young  bucks,  who  were 
wandering  about  until  late  into  the 
night,  would  gather  in  front  of  some 
lodge,  in  a  blanketed  group,  mysterious 
in  the  semi-darkness,  and  join  in  chant- 
ing in  the  most  perfect  unison.  All  In- 
dians show  a  wonderful  appreciation  of 
time  and  measure  in  music,  but  nowhere 
had  we  ever  heard  singing  so  fine  of  its 
kind  as  in  these  Crow  camps. 

Indian  music  differs  so  widely  from 
our  own  that  at  first  it  is  impossible  to 
recognize  any  rythm  in  it,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  "  catching  the  air,"  an  accom- 
plishment which  comes  only  after  long 
familiarity.  It  strikes  one  as  a  grandly 
exhilarating  noise,  but  not  to  be  called 
music.  Yet  as  the  red  men  become  civil- 
ized they  exhibit  a  marked  talent  for 
our  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
and  some  individuals  show  such  fond- 
ness for  it  that  they  learn  to  read  notes 
at  sight  when  they  can  scarcely  under- 
stand English,  and  of  course  cannot 
read  it.  It  is  so,  for  example,  with  most 
of  the  tribes  of  New  York. 

Another  feature  of  Crow  camp  life  of 
which  we  were  interested  though  fur- 
tive observers,  were  the  courtships  that 
grew  apace  at  these  large  gatherings. 
Here  and  there,  as  we  strolled  about 
the  great  encampment  in  the  evening, 
we  would  encounter  a  love-lorn  youth 
standing  or  sitting  or  perhaps  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground  near  the 
lodge  of  his  inamorata,  waiting  until 
she  should  come  out. 

Sometimes  grown  impatient,  or  confi- 
dent of  her  willingness  to  meet  him  if 
only  she  knew  of  his  proximity,  he  will 
contrive  ingeniously  to  post  himself  so 
that  the  moonlight  casts  the  shadow  of 
his  statuesque  figure  upon  the  side  of 
her  teepee. 

It  is  not  in  vain.  She  sees.  Her 
heart  flutters  a  little,  no  doubt,  but  no 
one  notices.  Absarake  eyes  are  sharp 
— possibly  others  perceive  the  manly 
shadow  leaning  upon  the  canvas  ;  but 
have  they  not  been  young  ?  And  when 
she  discovers  the  need  of  a  pail  of  water 
and — as  becomes  the  thoughtful  daugh- 
ter of  the  house — stoops    through  the 
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laced  door  of  the  tent  to  fetch  it,  shall 
any  one  stop  her  ?  Oh,  no  !  And  when 
the  shadow  vanishes  from  the  leaning 
canvas  and  the  daughter  seems  a  long 
time  in  going  to  the  river,  shall  anyone 
smile  at  another  across  the  embers  as 
they  sit  and  smoke  ?  Oh,  no  !  Have 
they  not  been  young  ? 

We  saunter  past  just  as  the  low  lodge- 
curtain  parts  and  closes  behind  the 
maiden's  lithe  figure.  The  statue  in  the 
moonlight  makes  an  eager  step  for- 
ward, stretches  his  blanket  the  length 
of  his  brawny  arms  and  folds  the  girl 
into  it.  There  is  only  one  figure  again 
— one  shadow — but  you  may  be  sure 
that  now  it  does  not  fall  on  the  white 
slope  of  the  lodge. 

We  saunter  more  slowly  and  glance 
out  of  the  corners  of  our  eyes,  for  to  take 
direct  notice  would  be  the  height  of 
rudeness.  Etiquette  hides  those  two  in 
a  veil  like  that  with  which  the  gods  in- 
vested the  royal  lovers  of  Carthage. 
But  we  know  that  they  are  swaying 
back  and  forth  in  the  dim  moonlight, 
whispering  to  each  other  with  such  rub- 
bing of  faces  and  affectionate  cooing  as 
tells  the  old  story  in  every  language. 

Sometimes  an  enamored  swain,  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  his  sweetheart  to  appear 
— perhaps  the  father  looks  with  disfavor 
upon  the  young  man  whose  horses  are 
few  or  whose  associations  are  bad  ;  per- 
haps the  mother  is  secretly  urging  some 
better  suitor  and  keeps  her  daughter 
busied  in  the  lodge  ;  perhaps  the  girl 
herself  doesn't  care  —  waiting  in  vain, 
the  youth  will  steal  away  through  the 
shadows,  avoiding  the  companions  who 
would  entice  him  to  the  dance,  and  then 
steal  back  again  with  his  flute.  We  see 
him  stretched  out  like  a  shepherd  in 
Arcadia,  or  standing  as  a  gracefully 
blanketed  cavalier,  and  hear  the  mel- 
ancholy pleadings  of  his  instrument 
through  the  air  like  the  voice  of  some 
wild  bird  piping  a  nocturne  to  its  mate. 

But  these  sentimentalities  were  only 
minor  notes  in  the  night-life  of  the 
camp.  As  we  turn  discreetly  away  from 
the  demure  maiden  folded  in  her  lover's 
blanket,  forgetful  of  smoldering  fire  and 
empty  bucket,  ringing  laughter  comes 
down  the  breeze,  and  out  from  between 
two  great  cones  of  canvas  glowing 
with  ruddy  light  comes  an  excited  little 
horse  carrying  three  girls.  With  a  wave 
of  the  hand  and  a  shriek  of  laughter  as 
they  recognize  us,  they  dash  past,  plying 


the  heavy  quirt,  and  back  and  forth, 
round  and  through  the  village  they  tear 
in  the  midst  of  a  gathering  crowd  of 
revelers. 

But  we  leave  the  whispering  lovers 
and  the  tireless  three  leading  the  lark, 
and  the  circles  of  old  gossips  loitering 
about  the  fires  and  return  to  our  own 
tent.  Spreading  our  blankets  upon  the 
ground  where  it  is  smoothest,  we  roll 
ourselves  into  them  like  mummies  and 
in  five  minutes  are  away  in  a  dreamland 
where  tomtoms  are  powerless  to  disturb 
the  spell  of  deep  sleep. 

As  the  end  of  the  season  approached 
we  decided,  before  packing  up  for  home, 
to  move  somewhat  further  up  the  river 
to  a  place  where  Deaf  Bull  was  then 
dwelling  with  his  son-in-law,  Bear 
Claw,  some  twenty-three  miles  above 
the  Agency;  and  thence  to  make  a  rapid 
trip  into  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  shooting  at  big 
game.  Deaf  Bull  was  to  carry  our 
camp-outfit  in  his  wagon,  and  after  as- 
sisting him  to  stow  everything  snugly 
we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  ahead. 

This  was  a  picturesque  region,  and 
we  enjoyed  every  mile  of  the  way. 
Finely  sculptured  mountains  rose  upon 
the  horizon,  in  all  directions,  and  the 
foreground  was  always  strong  in  color 
and  interesting  in  form.  Small  animals 
and  birds  were  numerous  everywhere, 
enlivening  the  scene,  and  now  and  then 
a  coyote  went  skulking  up  some  dry  ra- 
vine to  break  suddenly  away  over  a  dis- 
tant ridge  as  a  bullet  tossed  the  dust 
from  under  him. 

After  a  while  a  ranchman  who  kept 
cattle  at  the  head  of  Grass  Lodge  Creek, 
overtook  us  and  gave  us  the  unwelcome 
information  that  Deaf  Bull  and  his  party 
had  stopped  behind  to  attend  a  dance, 
and  would  probably  stay  all  night. 
Doubting  it,  we  kept  on  to  the  bend  in 
the  river  where  we  were  to  camp,  and 
found  Bear  Claw's  lodge  standing  but 
no  one  at  home.  An  hour  or  two  passed 
but  no  Indians  appeared,  and  as  the  air 
grew  chilly  we  decided  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  lodge  would  give  us  shelter  and 
we  could  make  a  fire,  but  having  no  axe 
were  obliged  to  drag  several  large  half- 
rotten  logs  into  the  teepee  and  ignite 
them  as  best  we  could.  The  canvas  was 
damp,  and  for  some  time  the  smoke 
went  everywhere  except  up  through  the 
open  flaps  ;   so  we  were  in  a  very  bad 
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humor  before  the  draught  began  and 
roaring  flames  dissipated  both  the 
smudge  and  our  vexation. 

To  sit  in  that  empty  lodge  without 
a  bite  to  eat  all  the  evening  was  far 
from  the  sort  of  an  adventure  which 
travelers  in  the  Indian  country  are  ac- 
customed to  relate  with  gusto.  We  lay 
wrapped  in  our  saddle-blankets  and 
talked — mainly  of  the  warfare  which 
until  ten  years  ago  made  these  hills  a  con- 
tinuous battle  ground.  It  was  close  to  this 
spot  that  the  exploring  party  of  1863  was 
attacked  in  the  night  by  the  red-skins 
(Crows).  Several  of  its  members  were 
killed  and  others  wounded — two  of  them 
so  badly  that  with  noble  self-sacrifice 
they  ended  their  lives  at  once  with 
their  own  pistols,  in  order  that  the  rest 
of  the  company  might  hasten  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Several  of  that  party  are  still 
alive,  and  one  of  them  is  the  leading 
banker  of  Helena,  ex-Governor  Samuel 
T.  Hauser.  A  larger  expedition,  which 
traversed  this  country  in  1874,  was 
obliged  to  sustain  a  running  fight  with 
Indians  all  through  this  part  of  their 
journey.  These  were  Sioux,  however, 
not  Crows,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
followed  the  remnant  of  the  party  over 
the  Bighorn  range  and  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  toward  the  south. 

In  the  morning  we  rode  off  in  search 
of  ducks  or  prairie  chickens,  and  one  of 
us  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  the  latter, 
which,  though  not  much  for  three  very 
hungry  men,  kept  us  from  starvation. 

It  was  not  until  near  noon  that  the 
Indians  arrived,  looking  very  serious. 
We  also  looked  serious  but  said  little, 
putting  our  whole  energy  into  the  prep- 
aration of  a  dinner  which  should  re- 
quite us  for  twenty-four  hours  of  en- 
forced abstinence  in  the  hungriest  air 
on  the  globe. 

By  evening  our  camp  was  comfortably 
arranged  again,  the  tent  standing  in 
the  midst  of  some  thick  timber  and 
close  to  the  clear  and  beautiful  stream. 
Here,  also,  the  grass  was  good.  Our 
horses  took  on  flesh  surprisingly  and 
were  soon  in  splendid  condition.  The 
timber  was  principally  cottonwood  of 
enormous  size,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
bull-berries,  red  dogwood  (red  willow), 
wild  grapes,  cherries  and  plums. 

Some  of  the  cherries  were  excellent 
(for  wild  fruit)  and  we  ate  great  quanti- 
ties. The  old  women  among  both  Sioux 
and  Crows  gather  these  cherries  when 


they  are  ripe  and  grind  them,  pits  and  all, 
into  a  sort  of  pulp  which  is  squeezed 
out  into  long  narrow  lumps  and  spread 
upon  a  robe  or  blanket  to  dry.  The 
grinding  or  pounding  is  done  upon  a  flat 
stone  with  a  short  stone  pestle  and  the 
dried  pulp  is  preserved  for  winter  use. 
The  taste  is  good,  but  the  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  pits  are  uncomfort- 
able in  the  mouth. 

The  plums  here  did  not  seem  as  good 
as  those  in  Dakota,  where  the  Sioux  dry 
them  after  biting  out  the  pits.  For  the 
sour  bull-berries  (which  would  make  ex- 
cellent pies)  the  Indians  seem  to  have 
no  fondness,  never  preserving  them  and 
eating  them  fresh  only  now  and  then  as 
a  sort  of  relish,  as  they  will  eat  the  im- 
mensely plentiful  blue  haw  when  they 
are  very  hungry. 

The  red  dogwood  grew  here  to  large 
and  shapely  proportions,  and  we  soon 
got  into  the  habit  of  smoking  the  inner 
bark  regularly  as  the  Indians  do,  mixed 
with  tobacco.  It  is  very  fragrant  and 
not  strong,  though  the  smoke  from  it  is 
thick  and  will  soon  fill  a  close  room  to 
the  point  of  suffocation. 

Our  four  weeks  of  life  with  Bear 
Claw's  people  in  this  secluded  glen 
was  extremely  pleasant  and  profitable, 
but  not  productive  of  much  incident  or 
adventure.  The  killing  of  skunks  we 
began  to  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  bones 
and  scraps  under  a  certain  bull-berry 
bush,  and  hardly  a  night  passed  that  we 
did  not  shoot  a  skunk  within  a  radius  of 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  that  spot,  almost 
invariably  at  nine  o'clock. 

One  day  the  news  came  that  two 
Cheyennes  had  killed  a  white  man,  and 
had  themselves  been  killed  in  a  fight 
with  the  troops.  This  occurred  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  reservation,  beyond 
the  Wolf  Mountains,  within  a  day's  ride 
from  where  we  were.  The  Crows  are 
by  no  means  friendly  toward  the  Chey- 
ennes, and  were  delighted  at  the  thought 
that  one  of  the  old-fashioned  tribal  wars 
might  ensue.  Deaf  Bull  was  excited 
with  some  of  his  old  warrior  frenzy  and 
proposed  to  us,  half  in  joke,  half  in  earn- 
est, that  we  should  form  a  small  party 
and  make  a  night  raid  upon  some  iso- 
lated Cheyenne  camps  to  which  he  could 
guide  us.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit 
of  savage  warfare,  and  the  leap  our 
own  pulses  gave  at  the  suggestion  was 
equally    a     glimpse    of    the    savagery 
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hidden  under  our  crust  of  civilization  ; 
but  we  easily  contented  ourselves  with 
a  prospect  of  hunting  four-footed  game 
instead,  something  we  had  long  and 
eagerly  wished  for. 

We  pulled  up  stakes  and  set  off  on  our 
long-talked-of  trip,  the  arrangements 
for  which   had   cost  no  little   trouble. 


evidently  had  no  pressing  business  on 
his  hands,  and  suggested  that  he  might 
perhaps  come  with  his  family  and  visit 
us  in  the  mountains,  where,  he  said,  he 
was  always  very  happy.  Hearing  this, 
Robinson,  in  some  dismay,  remarked  in 
English  to  the  others  : 

"  Did  you  hear  that  proposition  ?    We 


"EACH   MAN   HUNTED   BY   HIMSELF.''      (ft.j6j.) 


An  Indian  named  Bat-su-a-nitz  was  en- 
gaged to  go  with  us  and  carry  in  his 
wagon  our  provisions  and  bedding.  Of 
course  he  took  his  lodge  and  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  young  squaw  who  could 
Cook  pretty  well  and  a  bright-eyed 
youngster  of  three  years  who  kept  us 
busy  in  circumventing  his  impish  in- 
genuity for  mischief,  but  gave  us  amuse- 
ment enough  to  pay  for  it. 

The  first  night  we  spent  at  the  mouth 
of  Lodge  Grass  Creek,  which  name,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  be  an  inversion,  since 
on  all  the  old  maps  it  is  printed  Grass 
Lodge.  It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  pas- 
turage and  the  name  seems  to  have 
some  connection  with  this,  but  the  Crow 
was  unable  to  make  us  understand  pre- 
cisely how.  We  had  visitors  here  who  not 
only  remained  to  supper  but  camped 
near  enough  to  return  to  breakfast  in 
that  uninvited  way  so  common  among 
the  Indians.   One  was  an  old  chap  who 


can't  have  the  fellow  and  his  crowd  up 
there.  They'll  use  up  our  provisions 
and  spoil  the  whole  trip  ! " 

This  was  greeted  with  an  unexpected 
but  good-natured  chuckle  from  the  old 
coffee-cooler,  who  understood  enough 
to  get  the  full  import  and  laughingly 
promised  not  to  come  unless  he  brought 
his  own  "grub." 

Passing  on  up  the  Lodge  Grass  next 
day  we  crossed  the  faint  trail  of  the 
old  Bozeman  road,  or  emigrant  trail  to 
Montana,  made  twenty-five  years  or 
more  ago  and  defended  by  a  line  of  mil- 
itary stations  or  "forts."  One  of  these, 
Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  abandoned  twenty 
years  ago,  was  only  a  few  miles  east- 
ward. It  is  a  quadrangle  of  adobe  build- 
ings, now  in  ruins,  and  beside  it  is  a  little 
graveyard  where  lie  a  score  or  more  of 
men,  all  killed  by  Indians  or  in  contests 
with  "  road-agents."  After  noon  a  cold 
rain  began,  and  as  we  plodded  along — 
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down  almost  to  his  feet,  and  let  it  off 
with  a  tremendous  Bang!  Then  he 
stooped  and  held  up  to  view  a  wretched 
little  cotton-tail  rabbit,  half  blown  away 
by  the  heavy  Springfield  ball ! 

Just  at  the  end  of  our  luncheon  a 
wagon  drove  by,  and  a  white  man  in  it, 
observing  us,  stopped  and  demanded 
our  written  permission  from  the  Indian 
Agent  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion. We  had  no  such  papers,  but  ex- 
plained our  errand  and  showed  him  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, which  was  satisfactory.  He  was 
one  of  the  farmers  attached  to  the 
Agency,  and  was  quite  right  in  exer- 
cising this  vigilance.  Just  then  he  was 
assisting   the   surveyors  who  were  al- 


we  on  horseback  ahead  and  the  squaw 
driving  the  wagon  behind  —  an  Indian 
came  out  of  the  brush  and  urged  us  to 
camp  with  him  in  a  bend  of  the  stream  ; 
but  Bat-su-a-nitz  said,  "  No,"  and  we 
kept  on  till  we  reached  a  place  where 
the  grass  was  better. 

By  the  time  we  got  there  the  rain  had 
turned  to  wet  snow,  which  lay  an  inch 
or  two  deep  and  loaded  down   all  the 
bushes  and  herbage.     While  the  Indian 
looked    after     the    horses    the    squaw 
dragged   the   poles    and  canvas  out  of 
the  wagon  and  proceeded  to  set  up  the 
teepee.     We  three  walked  out  with  our 
guns    and  came  back  in  half   an   hour 
with    enough    prairie-chickens   (sharp- 
tailed  grouse)  to  feed  the  crowd.     By 
this  time  a  good 
fire   was  going, 
the    snow    had 
been   swept  out 
of  the  lodge  and 
the  ground  dried 
inside   of    it,  so 
that  we  could  sit 
about    the     fire 
and    dry    our 
soaked  feet  and 
presently  go  to 
bed  and  to  sleep, 
too,   in  spite   of 
the  stones  under 
our  blankets. 

The  next 
morning  was 
clear  and  we 
drove  on  with- 
out incident  un- 
til time  for  the 
noon  halt,  which 
we  made  in  a 
patch  of  timber 
by  the  creek 
where  a  bear- 
trap  of  logs  had 
been  built  ;  but 
all  it  contained 
was  a  dead  pig. 
As  we  were  ex- 
amining it  the 
Indian  was  ob- 
served sneak- 
ing cautiously 
through     the 

bushes,  poking  hither  and  thither  with     lotting  "  lands   in   severalty  "   to   such 
his  rifle  ready  for  instant  service.     We     Indians  as  wanted  them, 
thought  surely  he  had  got  wind  of  the         We  spent  that  night  in  their  camp, 
bear   the   trap  was   intended  to  catch,     joining  them  enthusiastically  in  a  sup- 
Suddenly  he   halted,  pointed  his  rifle    per  of  trout,  which  they  told  us  were 
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abundant  in  the  stream.  This  informa- 
tion convinced  us  that  we  were  poor 
fishermen,  for  not  a  fin  had  we  been 
able  to  catch. 

Here,  just  at  the  base  of  the  foothills, 
an  old  Englishman  named  Hobson  had 
a  cabin,  or  "shack,"  as  it  is  called  in 
this  region,  where  he  lived  and  looked 
after  a  lot  of  cattle  pastured  on  a  range 
rented  from  the  Indians.  Some  bear 
"  sign  "  quite  fresh  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  the  ranchman  told  us  stories 
enough  to  excite  our  hopes  immensely. 

Next  morning  we  entered  the  Rim 
Rocks.  These  are  a  long  line  of  lofty- 
sandstone  and  clayey  ledges  which  have 
been  tilted  up  at  a  steep  angle,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  bare  and  rugged. 
They  are  rich  brick  red,  or  sometimes 
chrome  yellow,  very  striking  against 
the  gray-green  grass  and  dark  foliage 
which  surround  them.  They  form  a 
sort  of  outer  wall  defending  the  ap- 
proach to  the  mountains  by  precipitous 
crags  difficult  to  climb.  The  Lodge 
Grass  breaks  through  in  a  rough  gorge 
up  which  the  Indian  and  his  family 
drove  the  wagon,  mostly  in  the  shallow 
bed  of  the  creek,  while  we  let  our  ponies 
pick  their  way  gingerly  along  a  zigzag 
path,  slippery  with  snow,  high  up  on 
the  side  of  the  cafion.  We  could  hear 
the  old  wagon  bouncing  and  crunching 
along  over  the  rocks  far  below  and  the 
unintelligible  shouts  and  objurgations 
of  the  driver.  Suddenly  these  sounds 
were  still.  The  red-skin  had  lost  his 
rifle,  had  unhitched  one  of  the  ponies 
and  was  riding  back  to  look  for  it.  We 
alighted  and  watched  him,  while  our 
horses  stamped  the  great  balls  of  red 
clay  from  their  hoofs.  Presently  Bat- 
su-a-nitz  slid  off  his  pony,  reached 
down  into  the  river,  drew  his  gun  from 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  pool,  poured  the 
water  out  of  it  and  came  back  to  the 
wagon  quite  contented. 

Two  miles  of  such  rough  travel  took 
us  through  the  Rim  Rocks.  Then  came 
a  tug  to  get  the  wagon  up  the  bank  of 
the  creek.  The  ponies  were  unable  to 
keep  foothold  enough  on  the  slippery 
bank  to  exert  any  traction.  So  each  of 
us  tied  the  far  end  of  our  lariats  to  the 
wagon-pole,  took  a  firm  hitch  around 
the  pommels  of  our  strong  ranger 
saddles  and  started  ahead  together.  The 
ponies  pulled  as  though  they  had  been 
used  to  this  labor,  and  the  wagon  came 
up  the  steep  bank  in  short  order. 


The  summit  of  the  Rim  Rocks  is  a 
gravelly  plateau  strewn  with  fossils, 
shells  and  curious  petrifactions  which 
the  Indians  say  are  parings  from  the 
toe-nails  of  The  Old  Woman — a  myste- 
rious divinity,  of  whom  they  tell  many 
stories;  and  it  slopes  backward  in  grassy 
benches  to  a  valley,  which  rises  again  on 
the  other  (southern)  side  into  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Bighorn  Mountains.  From 
this  plateau  a  wide  and  beautiful  land- 
scape was  open  to  us  in  all  directions, 
the  snowy  points  of  the  great  range 
southward,  culminating  in  Cloud  Peak, 
sweeping  around  to  the  west  until  they 
joined  the  white  serration  of  the  Pry  or 
Range. 

Halting  for  noon  at  the  ranch  of  a 
cattleman  in  the  valley,  we  were  regaled 
with  more  bear  stories.  This  man  had 
lately  killed  a  silver-tip  that  weighed 
twelve  hundred  pounds — killed  it  ad- 
venturously, too. 

A  horse  had  died  and  had  been 
dragged  back  into  the  bushes  by  the 
creek,  where  it  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  bear.  The  ranchman  accord- 
ingly put  a  quantity  of  arsenic  into  the 
carcass,  and  discovered  next  day  that 
this  had  been  eaten  and  the  bear  had 
gone  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  his 
course.  That  night  half  an  ounce  or  so 
of  strychnine  was  placed  in  the  meat 
and  the  next  morning  it  was  gone,  but 
still  no  bear,  dead  or  alive,  could  be 
seen.  The  ranchman,  however,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  go  prowling  around 
through  the  timber  until  he  had  got 
into  a  little  corner  where  a  semi- circular 
cut-bank  half  surrounded  a  group  of 
thickets  with  the  creek  flowing  along 
their  outer  side.  In  the  midst  of  this 
uncomfortable  and  unescapable  place  a 
huge  silver-tip  dashed  out  of  the  bushes 
and  charged  straight  upon  the  hunter, 
who  had  hardly  time  to  raise  his  rifle  to 
his  shoulder.  By  good  luck  the  ball 
broke  the  spine  at  the  neck,  and  Old 
Ephraim  fell  dead  so  near  the  ranch- 
man's feet  that  he  could  almost  touch 
him  with  his  gun. 

That  night  we  encamped  in  the  mouth 
of  the  canon  whence  the  Lodge  Grass 
comes  rushing  from  the  mountains.  It 
was  an  exceedingly  pretty  place.  Jones 
and  Robinson  went  off  after  birds,  but 
Brown,  who  had  been  told  that  on  the 
top  of  a  neighboring  bluff  were  two 
bear  skeletons,  decided  to  climb  up 
there  in  hope  of  getting  a  good  bear's 
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skull.  Making  his  way  up  the  steep 
and  bush-grown  rocks,  he  was  just 
drawing  himself  over'  the  topmost 
ledge  when  B-z-z-z-z-z !  sprung  the 
shrill  music  of  a  rattlesnake,  almost 
under  his  nose.  Down  came  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun  and  the  snake  was  blown 
a  yard  or  so,  but  little  hurt,  and  it  re- 
quired a  second  discharge  to  kill  it. 
This  startling  incident,  Brown  confesses, 
so  upset  his  nerve  that  though  he  found 
where  the  skeletons  were  he  hadn't  the 
courage  to  poke  'round  among  them  for 
a  skull ;  and  he  describes  his  cautious 
descent  through  those  loose  red  rocks 
and  gnarled  bushes,  every  hole  and 
cranny  of  which  seemed  to  harbor  a 
whole  family  of  rattlers,  as  one  of  the 
most  terrific  journeys  of  his  life. 

Next  morning  each  man  went  away 
hunting  by  himself,  and  all  came  in  at 
evening  empty-handed.  Each  had  seen 
plenty  of  deer-signs  and  bear-tracks, 
but  nothing  more.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  same  course  was  taken,  but  all 
went  into  the  mountains,  climbing  the 
high  ridges  that  formed  the  huge  steps 
leading  up  to  the  central  range.  Buffalo 
skulls,  elk  antlers,  deer  horns,  tufts  of 
bear's  hair,  tracks  of  all  kinds,  grouse, 
squirrels,  weasels  and  such  small  game 
— all  these  in  abundance,  but  nothing 
else.  Two  reasons  for  this  were  alleged  : 
first,  the  snow  was  not  yet  deep  enough 
in  the  range  to  drive  the  game  down  out 
of  the  timber  ;  second,  the  surveyors 
had  been  running  noisily  through  this 
district  for  the  last  week  or  so,  and  had 
frightened  all  the  game  out  of  it. 

From  these  ridges  splendid  landscapes 
were  tempting  the  eye  and  sketch-book 
in  every  direction,  and  perhaps  their 
attractiveness  is  responsible  for  some 
of  the  lack  of  success  in  hunting.  The 
valley  of  the  Bighorn  River  lay  spread 
as  a  map  at  our  feet,  and  eastward  we 
could  look  over  the  jagged  and  pictur- 
esque Wolf  Range  far  into  the  country 


of  the  Cheyennes.  South  and  west  the 
world  seemed  filled  with  snowy  mount- 
ains, cut  by  deep  blue  canons,  shaded 
by  forests,  swept  by  clouds  and  the 
shadows  of  clouds,  and  reveling  in  a 
noble  beauty  which  the  eye  never 
wearied  of  studying. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  if  any 
large  game  was  to  be  taken  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  push  our  camp  up 
into  the  high  timber.  But  it  was  now 
November,  and  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  snow  that  was  two  feet 
deep  in  the  forests,  and  lay  spread  all 
over  the  foot-hills.  If  we  were  able  to 
carry  our  camp  up  so  far  the  probabil- 
ity was  that  a  heavy  storm  would  come 
and  either  blockade  our  exit  completely 
or  make  it  extremely  difficult. 

Thus  a  week  or  so  was  passed  at  this 
pleasant  camp  in  the  mouth  of  the 
canon,  each  day  marked  by  some  little 
incident  such  as  the  way  Jones  ran  a 
wounded  lynx  into  a  tangle  of  briers 
and  then  lost  him,  or  the  vexatious  but 
comical  chase  of  Brown  and  the  Indian 
after  an  escaped  pony.  The  weather 
became  so  cold,  snowy  and  windy  that 
it  was  impossible  to  climb  about  the 
hills  with  any  comfort  or  to  paint  in  the 
open  air.  So  one  day  the  teepee  was 
loaded  into  the  wagon  and  we  marched 
rapidly  back  to  the  Agency. 

Here  we  made  a  grand  trade,  in  which 
we  got  rid  of  our  horses  and  all  our 
provisions  and  camp  outfit  (except  the 
tent),  receiving  in  exchange  buckskin 
garments,  beaded  sheaths  and  gun- 
cases,  feather  head-dresses  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  Indian  articles  destined  to 
serve  as  studio  property.  This  done, 
and  innumerable  "  Hows  "  called  back 
and  forth,  we  stepped,  as  it  were,  from 
a  teepee  into  a  Pullman  car  and  hasten- 
ed from  smoking  the  farewell  pipe  with 
the  Absarake  on  the  Bighorn  to  smoke 
a  calumet  of  greeting  with  the  Salma- 
gundi on  the  Hudson. 
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ARIS  is  a  city  of  such 
strange  sights  that 
Parisian  necks  are  sel- 
dom craned.  Even 
beauty  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  attract  pass- 
ing glances.  A  badly-dressed 
woman  is  about  the  only 
thing  magnetic  enough  to 
compel  the  blase  boulevardier 
to  sever  attention  from  his  absinthe. 

There  is  one  sight,  however,  that 
never  fails  to  cause  nine  steps  out  of 
ten  to  falter,  and  nine  heads  out  of  ten 
to  turn. 

In  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  quarters 
of  the  city,  where  the  gilded  dome  of 
Napoleon's  tomb  and  the  twin-towers  of 
St.  Francois  Xavier  are  sentinels  over 
historic  association,  lies  the  beautiful 
Boulevard  des  Invalldes,  a  long,  tree- 
shaded  avenue,  where  sounds  march  in 
list  slippers  and  the  perfume  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  envelopes  the  senses. 

One  plump  shoulder  of  this  charming 
drive  is  made  interesting  by  a  little 
grouped  commotion  every  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Through  an  imposing  iron  gateway, 
into  the  center  of  the  street,  is  rolled  a 
curious-looking  machine  of  the  veloci- 
pede order.  It  consists  of  nine  largest- 
sized  bicycles  joined  together  in  a  chain 
by  means  of  nickel  bars,  the  guide, 
the  second,  in  front. 

In  its  wake  follow  eight  young  men 
of  about  eighteen,  dressed  in  a  uniform 
of  dark  blue,  with  gilt  buttons,  flat  caps 
and  heels,  the  pantaloons  neatly  caught 
around  the  ankle  by  clamps.  Neat 
cuffs  and  collars  and  well-trimmed  hair 
show  careful  attention  to  the  person. 
The  expression  of  the  faces  is  cheerful, 
almost  gay,  the  carriage  straight  and 
manly,  but  gentle  and  unf orceful.  This, 
with  a  certain  timidity  of  bearing,  makes 
one  glance  again  to  see — that  the  party 
is  entirely  blind! 

They  have  walked  through  the  gate- 
way, crossed  the  sward,  and  reached  the 
queer  machine  without  guide  or  direc- 
tion, and  commence  at  once  that  masonic 
trick  of  adjustment  of  wheel  and  handle 
known  to  the  bicycle  fraternity.  Chat- 
ting and  smiling,  each  of  the  eight  finds 
his  special  steed  and  stands  beside  it. 


Accompanying  the  party  is  a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight, 
who  lacks  neither  force,  gayety,  eye- 
glance,  nor  muscle.  Tall,  slender,  with 
the  indescribable  neat  alertness  that 
trained  muscle  gives  to  motion,  and 
with  that  almost  imperceptible  curve  to 
the  shoulders  which  bicycle-riding 
should  not  but  does  give  to  some  of  its 
devotees,  he  passes  along  the  line  of 
nine  glistening  machines,  twitching  a 
wheel  here,  touching  a  bar  there,  pull- 
ing a  chain,  shaking  a  seat,  and,  as  a  cat 
pounces  upon  a  mouse,  dropping  the 
contents  of  the  little  oil-tube  upon  the 
"  dry  spot,"  patting,  peeping  and  twist- 
ing with  the  brisk  direct  motions  of  le 
maitre  de  sou  metier. 

"  Allons  !  " 

Eight  right  hands  slide  along  the  sil- 
ver handles,  eight  left  feet  find  their 
little  cogged  stirrups,  eight  right  ones 
stride  the  yellow  saddles,  and  eight 
faces,  darkened  by  Fate,  are  lit  by 
pleasure  born  of  man's  ingenuity  and 
venture.  The  second  machine  from  the 
front  is  left  vacant.  It  is  the  guide,  and 
can  be  more  easily  managed  from  sec- 
ond place  than  first.  This  the  young 
professor  mounts. 

"  Partons  !  " 

Eight  flat  caps  are  raised  and  eight 
sightless  faces  turned  in  the  direction 
they  know  their  visitors  are  standing  ; 
a  lightning  glance  and  sweet  smile  from 
the  second  seat.  "  Allez  !  "  and  the 
unique  outfit  slides  through  the  shadows, 
over  the  noiseless  surface  that  shines 
like  a  bald  head,  slips  by  wagons  that 
are  kindly  drawn  to  the  left,  past  horses 
pulled  gently  to  the  right,  past  groups 
of  men  and  women  whose  eyes  are  soft 
with  sympathy,  and  past  groups  whose 
necks  are  craned  with  surprise  and  curi- 
osity ;  past  the  great  white  steps,  like 
curved  snow-ledges,  of  Saint  Francois 
Xavier,  past  the  gray  fortress-like  walls 
of  Les  Invalides — whizz  !  whizz  !  round 
the  corner,  like  a  jointed  snake,  out  of 
sight — alas,  indeed,  "  out  of  sight." 

This  is  the  class  of  the  noted  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  56  Boulevard  des  In- 
valides, Paris,  going  out  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  on  their  weekly  bicycle  ride, 
accompanied  by  the  professor  of  gym- 
nastics of  the  place. 
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There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
and  eighty  girls  in  this  institution,  where 
they  are  admitted  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  receive  a  triple  educa- 
tion, intellectual,  manual  and  musical. 
Almost  all  who  are  there  have  been 
born  quite  blind.  A  few  only  there  are 
who  have  a  ray  of  vision,  and  who  are 
invaluable  in  rendering  aid  to  the  less 
fortunate. 

The  occupations  of  the  children,  varied 
and  valuable  though  they  are,  must  be 
for  the  most  part  sedentary.  The  recre- 
ation of  walking  alone  was  not  found 
sufficient  to  increase  strength,  or  estab- 
lish physical  vigor. 

The  limited  gymnastic  course  at  first 
prescribed  was  so  gentle,  through  fear 
of  accidents,  that  the  few  movements  of 
legs  and  arms  were  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  ends  sought. 

M.  Emile  Martin,  director  of  the  In- 
stitution for  twelve  years,  who  has  in 
that  time  doubled  its  capital,  and  who 
is  well  known  and  loved  not  only  through 
France,  but  in  America  and  England  as 
well,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  more 
vigorous,  gymnastic  course  and  dances 
which  are  now  practiced,  and  which  have 
had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the 
health  and  mentality  of  the  students. 

A  young  army  officer,  M.  Corbery, 
pupil  of  a  military  gymnastic  school 
here,  a  handsome  and  charming  young 
Frenchman  who  would  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  athletic  force  in  America, 
is  professor.  He  enters  into  his  work 
with  a  zeal  that  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  exercises  take  place  in  the  large 
playgrounds,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls,  which  bound  the  sides  of  the 
building.  Asphalt  tracks  encircle  the 
courts  proper,  which  are  shaded  by 
splendid  old  chestnut  trees,  and  are 
cared  for  with  all  the  French  sense  of 
cleanliness,  neatness  and  taste.  A  large 
covered  gymnasium  in  each,  serves  as 
shelter  in  inclement  weather,  and  in 
them  are  found  all  the  apparatus  of  the 
modern  athletic  school  necessary  to  give 
force,  agility,  grace  and  suppleness. 

The  first  attempts  were  difficult. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  young  people 
could  never  be  brought  to  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  bodily  exercise,  or  to 
look  upon  athletics  as  an  amusement 
and  not  forced  labor. 

This  has,  however,  now  been  achieved, 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  with 
what  alacrity  and  enthusiasm  the  young 


people  partake  of  the  exercise  and  obey 
the  instructions  of  their  teacher. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  again 
from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Each  class  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  Twice  every 
week  a  half-hour  is  given  to  limbering 
exercises,  marching,  wrestling,  dancing 
and  to  velocipede  riding.  The  others  are 
devoted  to  exercises  with  apparatus. 

The  blind  have  naturally  a  tendency 
to  carry  the  head  low.  To  correct  this 
the  boys  march,  Indian  file,  the  hands 
of  one  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
leader  be  half -seeing  or  quite  blind. 
They  are  so  familiar  with  the  walks  that 
the  possibility  of  mistake  is  small.  They 
march  in  step,  accelerating  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  officer,  and  the  heads  be- 
come unconsciously  lifted  with  the  ex- 
citement of  motion.  At  a  signal  the  file  is 
broken  into  ranks  of  four,  which  pass  and 
repass,  giving  hands  and  again  finding 
places  with  most  admirable  precision. 

The  difficulty  of  teaching  gymnastics 
and  bicycle  riding  is  accented  by  the 
sad  fact  that "  preaching  "  cannot  be  ac- 
companied by  "  example." 

The  teacher  must  explain  and  indicate 
by  the  touch,  how  each  must  take  hold 
of  cords,  catch  bars,  "climb  the  rig- 
ging," etc.  The  general  instruction  is 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention, 
and  in  the  speed  with  which  accuracy 
is  secured,  may  be  seen  the  excellence 
of  the  directions. 

The  work  of  the  boys  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  girls.  The  play  court  is 
identical.  They  are  divided  into  three 
sections.  Extension  cords,  balancing 
exercises  and  dancing  are  their  pre- 
ferred means  of  bodily  training.  Twice 
a  week  they  have  gymnastics,  twice  they 
dance. 

They  like  dancing  better  than  gym- 
nastics, and  if  they  had  their  choice, 
would  not  indulge  much  in  the  latter. 
But  as  dancing  alone  would  never  pro- 
duce suppleness,  force  or  elegance,  a 
great  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  nat- 
ural love  of  athletics. 

They  are  much  more  noisy  than  the 
boys,  and  silence  when  ordered  is  not 
as  well  observed  by  them.  Rope  exer- 
cises are  found  to  create  a  numbness 
or  bluntness  of  the  finger-points,  which 
interferes  with  the  delicate  manipula- 
tions of  music  and  fancy  work,  so  that 
it  is  but  guardedly  indulged  in. 
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Dance  instruction  means  long,  care- 
ful, and  most  detailed  analysis,  which  is 
listened  to  with  the  concentration  known 
only  to  the  blind.  Practice  follows  im- 
mediately, the  professor  making  turns 
with  each  till  the  form  of  the  dance  is 
learned,  when  couples  dance  together. 

It  is  most  astonishing  the  grace  that 
is  acquired  through  insight  only.  The 
polka,  schottische  and  mazurka,  are  fol- 
lowed to  perfection.  The  time  is  kept 
so  slow  that  accidents  or  even  collisions 
are  rare.  The  acuteness  of  hearing  is 
indicated  in  the  graceful  avoidance  of 
each  other,  which  many  people  gifted 
with  two  good  eyes  might  well  copy. 

To  the  bicycle,  however,  are  the  young 
blind  indebted  for  the  best  progress. 

The  doctor  of  the  institution  asserts 
that  this,  the  most  ingenious  form  of 
athletics,  is  also  the  most  comprehen- 
sive. In  developing  the  muscular  sys- 
tem by  the  use  of  the  machine,  the 
equilibrium  of  mental  and  bodily  exer- 
cise is  maintained  to  the  fullest  degree 
with  the  least  expense  to  the  system. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  bicycle 
two  years  ago,  also  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Martin,  advantages  not  before  thought 
of  have  been  offered  both  sexes — lim- 
bering of  the  joints,  regulation  of  nerv- 
ous activity,  remedy  for  anaemia,  pale 
cheeks,  restlessness,  etc.,  etc. 

The  caterer  of  the  establishment  cer- 
tifies to  the  truth  of  the  doctor's  state- 
ments in  his  bills,  which  show  a  marked 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  provisions 
since  the  advent  of  the  curious  machine. 
At  the  same  time  the  unfortunate  young 
people  are  made  partakers  of  all  the 
enthusiastic  pleasure  in  the  sport,  which 
the  Slite  and  more  blessed  of  their  fel- 
lows enjoy. 

At  present  the  boys  are  more  favored 
than  the  girls  inasmuch  as,  once  a  week, 
they  make  a  tournee  through  Paris  parks 
and  drives,  while  the  girls  are  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  court  with  timid  ex- 
cursions under  the  trees  in  front.  This 
is  owing  to  a  question  of  dress,  they 
say,  which  waits  on  the  decisions  of  the 
"  sightseers  "  for  solution. 

The  girls  ride  on  one  or  two  tricycle 
tandems,  on  fiat,  even  surfaces,  guided 
by  one  who  can  see  and  who  takes  great 
pains  in  turning  to  "  slow  up  "  and  di- 
rect the  others  to  lean  toward  the  center 
of  the  curve  she  is  about  to  make. 

The  boys  whisk  off  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  the  Long- 


champs  square,  the  Alle'e  des  Acacias, 
and  even  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
itself,  guided  by  their  professor.  The 
longer  the  course,  the  greater  the  pleas- 
ure, but  it  is  never  long  enough  to  pre- 
vent regret  at  return  from  the  brisk 
open-air  ride  which  has  given  more  thril- 
ling pleasure,  the  professors  say,  than  it 
could  have  given  to  those  who  see. 

A  machine  such  as  described  costs 
about  three  thousand  francs  in  Paris.  Al- 
though solidly  joined  together,  so  that 
"  nOne  can  get  away,"  it  can  easily  be 
separated  into  twos,  threes  or  fours,  to 
accommodate  as  many  as  wish  to  ride. 

A  curious  adjunct  is  the  stationary 
bicycle  of  "  four  laps  to  a  mile."  The 
big  circular  black  and  white  mile-board 
in  front  of  the  two  machines,  with  its 
great  creeping  hands,  would,  of  course, 
be  useless  to  the  sightless  "  practicers  " 
but  for  an  arrangement  of  gongs  of  dif- 
ferent sounds,  so  adjusted  as  to  record 
the  time  to  the  ear  in  accord  with  the 
figures. 

It  requires  about  six  months  to  train 
the  average  blind  pupil  to  a  mastery  of 
the  tricky  wheel.  The  time  is  remark- 
ably short,  however,  for  mastering  the 
real  wheel  after  sufficient  practice  on  the 
bicycle  fixe.  Confidence  is  the  main 
thing  to  get.  The  girls  are  much  more 
timid  than  the  boys. 

All  can  learn.  There  has  not  been  a 
case  within  the  two  years  that  could  not 
be  taught.  When  a  pupil  is  not  strong, 
the  time  is  limited,  that  is  all. 

In  two  years  but  one  accident  has 
been  recorded.  Turning  a  sharp  corner 
of  the  Bois,  one  day  the  nine  valiants 
were  literally  mowed  to  the  earth,  and 
eighteen  legs  scrambled  guideless  to  the 
vertical.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
adventure  lost  nothing  in  flavor  in  the 
telling,  which  lasted  many  days. 

In  Paris  as  elsewhere,  the  bicycle  or 
"bicyclette,"  as  the  lovers  of  ette-isms 
and  petite -isms  are  pleased  to  call  it,  is 
all  the  rage  and  has  come  to  stay. 

Every  journal  has  its  column  now  de- 
voted to  "  veloce-sport."  The  infatua- 
tion reigns  supreme  ;  it  is  useless  to  say 
why  or  wherefore,  or  "I  do  not  like  it." 
The  universality  of  its  acceptance  by  a 
character  of  such  pagan  conservatism  as 
the  French,  is  cyclonic.  The  thin  accept 
it  to  become  fat ;  the  heavy  to  become 
light  and  supple;  the  old  to  keep  them 
young  ;  the  young  to  reduce  vitality. 

Besides    being    a   distraction    and    a 
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health-measure,  it  is  every  day  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  practical  means  of 
transit.  Messages  are  being  sent  and 
received  by  them.  Grocers  and  express 
companies  are  coming  to  attach  their 
baskets  to  noble  wheels.  Lawyers  and 
business  men  are  coming  to  find  them 
invaluable,  and  secret  and  important 
missives  are  being  sent  whizzing  over 
the  billiard-table  streets  and  boulevards, 
not  even  slowing  up  to  look  back  mock- 
ery at  the  execrably  slow  travel  and 
transmission  methods  of  a  city  that  lives 
for  pleasure,  not  for  business. 

The  military  courier  even,  may  be 
seen  going  from  camp  to  camp  double- 
bent.  At  President  Carnot's  funeral  ar- 
rangements, the  red  breeches  heretofore 
destined  to  noble  horse-flesh,  was  seen 
astride  of  the  noiseless  wheel  flying 
across  the  Place  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  ker- 
nel of  the  sad  day's  operations  in  Paris. 

And  woman  ! 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  has  become  a 
veritable  bicyclette  course,  in  which 
women  play  the  most  important  part  ; 
some  indifferent  to  public  gaze,  some 
seeking  expressly  to  attract  it,  and 
others  by  their  choice  of  quiet  hours 
showing  a  desire  to  avoid  observation. 

It  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  discern  the  female  in  the 
groups  of  jolly  bicycle  riders.  For  the 
Frenchwoman  does  nothing  by  halves, 
and  she  does  everything  in  character. 
She  knows  very  well  that  there  is  neither 


taste,  fitness,  grace,  nor  modesty  in  a 
union  of  dangling,  flapping  skirts  and 
whirling  wheels. 

Not  overloaded  with  modesty  by  heri- 
tage or  education,  she  adopts  her  bloom- 
ers, short  skirts  and  even  tight  breeches, 
with  the  same  debonnaire  sang-froid 
that  she  does  her  ball-room  train. 

The  "bloomers,"  "Turkish  trousers" 
or  "  zouaves "  are  the  most  favored 
"skirts  "  on  the  Parisian  bicycle  drives. 
The  "Bolero"  jacket,  shirt  and  tie,  are 
common.  The  blouse  and  narrow  leath- 
er belt  are  affected  by  many.  The 
"man's  coat  "to  "stand  around  in  "  is 
universal.  The  hat  is  more  often  the 
sailor  or  street  hat  with  pert  wings,  than 
the  "shanter,"  "derby"  or  "cap." 

In  one  of  the  royal  avenues  of  the  Na- 
poleon chateau-park  at  St.  Cloud,  I  met 
the  daughter  of  an  American  millionaire 
clad  entire  in  black-silk  —  bloomers, 
fastened  above  the  knee,  Wellington 
boots,  full  silk  shirt-front,  cravat,  collar, 
and  black  sailor  ;  her  small,  ungloved 
hand,  half  hidden  in  her  breeches  pocket, 
—  talking  and  laughing  as  easily  with 
her  gentleman  escort  as  though  clad  in 
the  robes  of  the  strict  Eugenie  regime. 

One  of  the  prettiest  suits  I  have  ever 
seen  was  on  a  girl  standing  on  the  back 
platform  of  an  omnibus  passing  the 
classic  Madeleine.  It  was  shaded  brown 
stockings,  shoes,  blouse  and  hat  mo- 
lasses -  brown ;  hat  wings,  skirt  and 
bolero  of  the  color  of  good  cigars. 


the    snow=sh:oer.s. 


©VER  the  fields,  and  far  away. 
The  earth  grows  bright  as  the  dawning  day. 
The  earth  lies  glittering,  calm  and  white 
In  the  passionless  arms  of  the  Northern  night ; 
Lieth  breathless  and  pale  and  still, 
While  the  moon  steals  up  from  the  dreaming  hill, 
Up  from  the  dreaming  hill,  to  lay 
The  tender  touch  of  each  pallid  ray 
Over  the  fields,  and  far  away. 


Over  the  fields,  and  far  away, 

We  will  follow  the  fugitive  flight  of  Day  ! 

Our  shadows  shall  faint  at  our  tireless  tread, 

Till  the  moon  at  her  zenith  rides  o'erhead  ! 

The  pathless  march  of  our  measured  stride 

Shall  carry  us  over  the  voiceless  tide 

Of  the  white-robed  river  ;  o'er  bank  and  brae, 

Drifted  deep  by  the  storm's  wild  play, 

Over  the  fields  and  far  away  ! 


Over  the  fields  from  far  away 

There  is  time  to  linger,  and  time  to  say 

The  love  that  grew  as  our  pulses  glowed, 

When  over  the  world  of  white  we  strode. 

For  the  night,  and  the  light  of  the  jewel  moon 

Seem  warm  as  the  tropic  breath  of  June  ; 

And  the  love  that  longeth,  yet  brooks  delay, 

Reapeth  regret  when  dawns  the  day 

Over  the  fields  from  far  away  ! 

Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 
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>USHING      the 
door   roughly 
ajar,  Geoffrey 
entered     the 
Turner  cabin  unan- 
nounced.    Lina  was 
alone  ;  she  had   re- 
moved   her   bonnet 
and  was  lying  back 
in    the    armchair 
looking    so   white 
and   miserable  that 
he  felt  disarmed. 

"  What  is  amiss  ?" 
he     asked,     seating 
himself  near  her. 
"Naught    that    I 
know  of,"  she  replied,  indifferently. 
"You    were   so  pale   that  my  mind 

misgave  me  ;  I  thought  perchance " 

"  I  am  but  wearied  with  the  heat." 
He  waited  a  moment   and  then  said 
slowly :       "  You    were    speaking    with 
Percy  Lynn  just  now." 

"  Yes  ;  he  came  to  the  door  with  me." 
Her  voice  was  infinitely  weary. 

"  How  long,  Mistress  Lina,  have  you 
known  him,  and  how  chanced  it  that 
you  met  him  ?" 

"  Methinks  it  was  the  day  after  my 
coming.  He  killed  a  snake  that  had 
crawled  quite  close  to  me  on  the  wharf 
—  I  was  terribly  frightened  —  afterward 
we  fell  to  talking." 

He  frowned.  "What — what  do  you 
talk  of  ?" 

Her  face  had  been  toward  the  window 
so  that  he  caught  but  a  meager  view  of 
her  profile,  but  she  turned  now  and 
answered  impatiently  :  "  Truly,  I  could 
not  remember  all  that  we  say  to  each 


other  if  I  tried,  and  just  at  the  present 
moment  I  have  no  fancy  for  trying." 

"  You  find  him  agreeable  ?" 

"  I  find  him  most  agreeable." 

He  winced  perceptibly.  "  Well,  Mis- 
tress Lina,  'tis  my  wish  that  you  talk 
with  him  no  more." 

"  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  He  is  civil 
and  entertaining." 

"  I  have  good  reason  for  what  I  am 
saying,  and  I  do  not  choose  that  he 
shall  be  seen  in  your  company." 

"  You  were  not  so  set  against  my 
being  seen-with  Master  David  Thomp- 
son." 

"  That  were  a  different  matter.  David 
is  honest  and  well-meaning ;  this  fel- 
low—  "  and  Geoffrey  scoured  his  mem- 
ory for  some  of  Percy's  least  objection- 
able traits — "this  fellow  is  idle  and 
shiftless  ;  a  strife  brewer ;  a  man  who 
never  pays  his  debts  ;  who " 

"  It  is  enough,  I  understand,"  she  an- 
swered, angrily.  "  Had  I  elected  to 
marry  David  you  were  certain  of  your 
bargain,  sure  of  no  loss  ;  but  the  risk  is 
too  great  if  my  fancy  turn  to  Master 
Lynn  ;  he  has  naught  to  pay  the  price 
you  put  upon  me  !" 

The  words  were  needlessly  cruel,  she 
felt  that  even  as  she  uttered  them,  but 
her  sense  of  thralldom  to  this  man 
grated  on  her  pride  and  turned  all 
gentleness  to  prejudice.  The  note  of 
command  in  his  voice  was  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  break  down  the  restraint 
she  would  otherwise  have  imposed  upon 
herself. 

His  face  flushed  hotly  and  he  stood 
up  ;  but  at  that  moment  Sarah  came 
bustling  in  :  "  So,  there  you  be,  Geof- 


*  Synopsis  of  Part  I. — (Outing  for  December.) — Arrival  in  Jamestown  (about  1620)  of  a  ship 
from  England,  bringing  a  number  of  girls  as  prospective  wives  for  the  colonists,  among  them 
Lina  West,  an  orphan,  hurried  out  of  England  by  an  aunt,  in  whose  daughter's  matrimonial 
light  she  stood.  A  planter,  Geoffrey  Dale,  pays  her  fare  and  becomes  thereby  entitled  to  her 
first  refusal.  The  good-natured  acerbity  of  the  captain,  Long,  with  whom  she  came,  provoked 
Lina  into  the  belief  that  Geoffrey  owned  her,  willy  nilly,  and  Lina,  who  is  hot  tempered 
and  impulsive,  warmly  resents  the  supposed  tyranny  of  his  well-meant  approaches.  Geoffrey, 
therefore,  places  her  m  the  care  of  Dame  Turner,  who  befriends  the  girl  because  of  her  excellent 
traits,  endeavoring  all  the  while  to  turn  her  fancy  in  favor  of  Geoffrey. 

Synopsis  of  Part  II. — (Outing  for  January.) — Geoffrey,  fancying  Lina  to  show  preferences 
for  one  of  his  worthy  neighbors,  David  Thompson,  gives  David  leave  to  approach  her.  But  Lina 
interprets  Geoffrey  as  desirous  of  making  a  profit  out  of  his  investment  in  her  passage  money, 
and,  in  resentment,  accepts  the  flattering  advances  of  worthless  Percy  Lynn. 
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frey ;  'twas  in  my  mind  that  you  would 
be  coming  to  dinner,  and  I  bade  Lina 
lay  another  plate.  I  doubt  not  you 
sniffed  up  a  suspicion  I  had  made  a 
game  pie.  Never  you  fear,  I  shall 
teach  Lina  to  make  it  for  thee,"  she 
cried,  laughing.  "  Sit  thee  down,  lad  ; 
sit  thee  down  and  be  patient,  the  pie  is 
browning  finely." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  impatient,  Mistress 
Turner." 

"  Heard  you  ever  a  sweeter  voice  than 
Lina's  ?  and  saw  you  how  all  the  men 
looked  at  her  this  morning  ?  You  must 
hurry  things  up,  Geoffrey  ;  a  girl  like 
that  isn't  likely  to  lack  lovers  in  this 
country  of  men  folk." 

"  I  lacked  them  not  in  the  home  coun- 
try," said  the  girl,  hotly. 

"  Aye,  but  they  were  not  such  men  as 
ours,  else  you  had  bided  there  and  mar- 
ried one  of  them,"  said  Sarah,  looking 
back  from  the  door,  a  merry  twinkle  in 
her  eyes. 

"  I  have  seen  none  finer  here,"  an- 
swered Lina,  preparing  to  follow  her, 
but  Geoffrey  was  too  quick  for  her. 

"  Stay  !  "  he  cried,  catching  her  arm 
almost  fiercely ;  "  those  lovers  in  Eng- 
land— cared  you  for  them  ?" 

"  How  many  men,  think  you,  a  woman 
can  love  at  once  ? "  she  answered,  flip- 
pantly, although  her  arm  ached  in  his 
grasp. 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  me,"  he  said, 
hoarsely  ;  "  was  there  among  them  one 
whom  you  loved  ?  Answer  me — truth- 
fully." 

His  eyes  compelled  her  to  be  candid  : 
"  Nay  ;  methinks  I  shall  never  love  a 
man  like  that,"  and  snatching  her  arm 
from  his  hold  she  ran  swiftly  from  the 
room. 

The  next  day  the  good  ship  turned 
her  prow  toward  England,  and  Master 
Long  had  heard  no  word  from  Geoffrey 
of  Lina's  return  voyage. 

As  the  vessel  dropped  down  the  river 
she  realized  that  the  last  link  to  the  old 
life  was  slipping  away.  She  forgot  the 
bitterness  of  that  life,  Rachel's  altered 
looks  and  her  aunt's  ceaseless  nagging, 
forgot  everything  but  Silas  and  the 
children,  and  with  her  face  in  her  apron 
she  sat  on  the  wharf  and  sobbed  out  her 
loneliness.  Geoffrey,  watching  the  slight 
body  shaken  by  the  intensity  of  emotion, 
reproached  himself  that  he  had  not  sent 
her  back,  and  yet  was  glad  that  the 
chance   for  doing  so  had  gone  by  for 


good.  Not  until  that  very  morning  had 
his  decision  been  finally  reached. 

On  shipboard  Lina  had  been  quite  a 
favorite,  and  many  of  her  fellow-voy- 
agers, now  the  newly-married  women 
of  the  colony,  came  to  the  Turner  cot- 
tage to  renew  their  former  friendship. 
Some  were  inclined  to  be  homesick,  but 
the  majority,  considering  they  had  but 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
come  to  America,  were  content,  many 
even  happy.  They  told  Lina  with  great 
frankness  their  opinions  concerning  their 
husbands,  and  advised  her  to  marry 
Geoffrey  ;  he  was  well  spoken  of  and 
one  of  the  best  looking  men  in  the 
colony  ;  and  Jane,  in  her  blunt  way,  sug- 
gested that  the  Turners  would  soon  be 
getting  weary  of  entertaining  her. 
Others  laughed  and  hinted  that  per- 
chance her  fancy  had  turned  elsewhere, 
for  Percy's  movements  had  not  escaped 
notice. 

Geoffrey  was  rarely  at  the  Turner 
cottage,  fearing  to  thrust  himself  too 
much  upon  Lina's  notice.  He  hoped 
that  as  she  grew  accustomed  to  her  new 
surroundings  her  aversion  to  himself 
would  fade  away.  Then  he  would  ask 
her  to  marry  him,  and  when  she  was  his 
wife  he  would  be  very  kind  and  gentle, 
and  by-and-by  she  would  come  to  love 
him,  and  earth  would  be  Paradise.  "  If 
only  I  knew  the  arts  by  which  men  woo 
women,"  he  said  regretfully,  thinking  of 
Percy  Lynn's  known  capacity  for  com- 
pliments and  fine  words,  and  cursing 
his  own  blunt  speech  and  timid  silences. 
Often  since  the  announcement  of  the 
coming  of  these  women  he  had  asked 
himself,  as  he  hoed  his  tobacco  or 
rocked  in  his  fishing-boat  on  the  breast 
of  the  river,  what  love  was  like  ?  His 
rebellious  fancy  told  him  that  it  was 
something  more  than  the  prosaic  prefer- 
ence with  which  the  few  married  peo- 
ple of  the  colony  regarded  each  other, 
but  just  wherein  the  difference  lay  he 
could  not  explain. 

"  Had  you  never  a  sweetheart  in  the 
home  country  ?"  Sarah  asked,  in  reply  to 
a  question  he  put  to  her.  And  Geoffrey, 
going  over  in  his  mind  those  vanished 
days,  failed  to  recall  one  lass  whom  his 
heart  had  yearned  after  above  all 
others.  They  had  had  but  few  young 
neighbors  at  the  Devonshire  farm,  and 
his  life  had  been  peculiarly  lonely ; 
but  he  had  not  realized  this  until  the 
advent  of  his  stepfather,  and  then  had 
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followed  the  quarrel  and  his  secret  de- 
parture for  America  ;  so  he  had  had 
small  opportunity  to  learn  the  ways  of 
Cupid's  world. 

Now,  however,  a  new  light  had 
dawned  upon  him  ;  there  was  no  longer 
any  room  for  doubt,  any  need  to  ques- 
tion ;  it  all  seemed  as  natural  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  opening  of  a  flower  in 
Maytime.  So  suddenly  and  so  swiftly 
had  love  come  to  his  heart  that  he  had 
not  paused  to  analyze  or  give  it  a  name. 
He  only  knew  that  this  girl,  whose  ex- 
istence was  unknown  to  him  so  short  a 
time  before,  now  held  his  happiness  in 
her  keeping  ;  that  the  sound  of  her  voice 
went  to  his  brain  like  wine,  and 
the  accidental  touch  of  her  hand  or  her 
dress  sent  his  blood  in  a  mad  race 
through  its  channels.  It  was  only  by  a 
masterful  effort  of  his  will  that  he 
crushed  back  the  mad  jealousy  in  his 
heart  when,  at  the  merry-makings  over 
the  new  marriages,  he  saw  her 
apparently  merry  and  happy  with 
others  and  coldly  indifferent  toward 
himself.  There  were  times  when  his 
great  fists  ached  to  strike  down  those  of 
his  companions  whom  her  fancy  singled 
out.  But  pride  was  as  strong  as  love  ; 
he  would  not  be  made  a  laughing-stock  ; 
the  gossips  of  the  village  should  not 
make  sport  of  his  disappointment  and 
jeer  at  his  pain.  And  so  completely 
did  he  master  his  emotions  in  their 
presence  that  there  were  many  who 
believed  him  entirely  indifferent  to  her, 
and  that  he  had  chosen  her  out  of 
caprice  or  else  as  a  means  of  gain.  And 
the  busybodies  among  them  were  not 
slow  in  imparting  their  views  to  Lina. 

But  if  Geoffrey  kept  out  of  the  way 
during  those  days,  Percy  scrupled  not 
to  avail  himself  of  the  other's  absence, 
and  partly  in  defiance  of  Geoffrey,  partly 
because  he  seemed  so  in  touch  with 
her  every  mood,  Lina  let  him  linger 
about  her,  listening  with  averted  face  to 
the  love-making  that  had  crept  into  his 
talk.  Scarcely  a  day  went  by  that  he 
did  not  see  her  for  a  few  moments  going 
errands  for  Sarah,  picking  berries  with 
Jane  and  Patience  on  the  borders  of  the 
meadow,  or  sitting  on  the  door-step  in 
the  faint,  cool  moonlight ;  and  mingled 
with  his  proffered  friendship  and  gentle 
sympathy  was  ever  some  word,  some 
hint  dropped  with  seeming  carelessness,  ■ 
tending  to  keep  alive  her  resentment 
against    Geoffrey.       They    were    seen 


speaking  together  many  times,  and  fin- 
ally it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that 
Geoffrey  Dale  had  best  look  more  care- 
fully to  his  rights.  And  David,  hearing 
the  whispers  and  seeing  how  Geoffrey's 
heart  was  set  upon  her,  grew  daily  more 
uneasy  about  his  friend's  success  and 
happiness,  and  yet  hesitated  to  give  him 
further  warning. 

Those  were  trying  days  for  Lina.  She 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  child  in  age  or 
in  experience,  and  to  her  distorted 
imagination,  resentful  and  sorrowful  as 
she  was,  all  things  seemed  awry.  In 
the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night  scraps 
of  gossip  came  back  to  her  ;  she  thought 
over  Percy's  veiled  assertions,  re- 
proached him  for  uttering  them,  hated 
herself  for  listening,  and  yet  was  un- 
able to  combat  their  subtle  reasoning. 
Geoffrey  was  entirely  indifferent  to  her. 
Of  that  she  was  convinced  by  his  ab- 
sences, his  silence  in  regard  to  her  future, 
and  a  hundred  other  smaller  reasons, 
which  only  a  biased  fancy  could  have 
conceived.  What  her  fate  was  to  be 
she  could  not  fathom.  Whether  Geoffrey 
would  finally  dispose  of  her  to  one  of  his 
comrades,  or  failing  that,marry  her  him- 
self ;  how  could  she  guess  ?  All  hope 
of  obtaining  work  and  thus  beinaf  able 
to  take  the  future  into  her  own  hands 
had  vanished,  and  she  must  drift  with 
the  tide  and  wait  for  its  ebb.  Sometimes 
in  her  despair  she  even  asked  herself  if 
she  had  done  well  to  turn  David  away, 
and  many  times  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  old  London  life  and  to  Silas.  An 
indefinite  plan  began  to  shape  itself  in 
her  mind  of  slipping  away  on  one  of  the 
ships  that  traded  at  the  wharf  and  es- 
caping to  England.  But  she  had  no 
money  and  the  shipmasters  were  hard 
and  exacting,  and  she  feared  to  approach 
them  and  ask  a  favor.  Besides,  she 
knew  not  whom  she  could  trust.  Should 
Master  Long  ever  come  back  she  would 
not  be  afraid  of  him,  for  he  was  kind 
despite  his  brusque  ways  ;  and  she  be- 
gan to  listen  eagerly  for  news  of  his 
next  voyage,  though  she  knew  he  had 
scarce  reached  England  again. 

And  so  the  weeks  came  and  went, 
and  other  Sundays,  great  amber  beads, 
were  slipped  on  Time's  rosary. 

Some  of  the  talk  concerning  Lina 
and  Percy  at  last  drifted  to  Geoffrey,  and 
one  Monday  evening  when  his  work  was 
done  he  ate  his  supper  and  dressed 
himself  with  unusual  care,  thinking  to 
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go  and  talk  with  her.  As  he  caught 
the  latchet  of  his  shoe  he  paused  sud- 
denly, struck  by  a  new  thought :  how 
passing  strange  it  was  that  in  this  wild 
country  he  should  be  arraying  himself 
to  go  a- wooing.  A-wooing  —  the  word 
pleased  his  fancy,  and  he  said  it  once 
more  as  he  belted  in  his  short  coat  and 
burnished  his  buckles;  repeated  it  soft- 
ly and  smilingly  as  he  bent  his  steps 
toward  the  Turner  cottage,  greatly 
perplexed  as  to  what  he  should  say 
when  once  he  was  there. 

Where  the  path  met  another  he  came 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  Percy  Lynn. 
Involuntarily  the  two  men  stopped, 
each  guessing  the  other's  destination, 
and  Percy  flinched  somewhat  at  sight 
of  the  gun  in  Geoffrey's  hand  and  the 
anger  that  flashed  into  his  face. 

"  It  has  been  many  months  since  you 
and  I  had  speech  together,"  said  Geof- 
frey at  last ;  "  but  I  have  somewhat  to 
say  to  you  now.  Mistress  Lina  West  is 
my  property;  'tis  my  purpose  to  make 
her  my  wife  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
you  shall  bear  her  company  when  she 
walks  abroad,  or  hold  any  converse 
with  her." 

"  In  the  devil's  name  what  mean 
you  ?  I  will  have  reason  for  such 
words  !" 

"  You  will  have  small  ado  to  guess 
it,"  answered  the  other  contemptuously. 
"  Keep  away  from  her,  an  you  value 
your  safety." 

"And  if  so  be  that  I  refuse  ?  The  lass 
cares  not  a  rag  for  you,"  Percy  said, 
doggedly. 

Geoffrey's  gray  eyes  were  hard  and 
cold  as  steel  as  he  tapped  his  gun,  say- 
ing: "An  you  refuse,  this  will  force  you. 
And  hark  you,  'tis  no  affair  of  yours 
whom  she  likes  or  dislikes.  Stand 
aside." 

And  leaving  Percy  sullen  and  silent 
where  the  paths  crossed,  he  passed  on 
with  great  strides  toward  the  cottage. 

The  interview  had  stirred  him 
strangely;  he  was  too  angry  and  excit- 
ed to  meet  Lina  just  yet,  and  so  sat 
down  on  the  step  until  he  should  be 
calmer,  leaning  his  gun  against  the 
house.  And  as  he  sat  thus  the  twilight 
faded,  the  stars  looked  at  him  shyly, 
winking  their  little  curious  eyes,  and 
the  bright  crescent  with  the  dim  out- 
line of  the  pale  sphere  nestling  in  its 
concave  heart  came  softly  up  over  the 
trees.     The   shrill  tenor  of  the  cicada, 


the  far-off  bass  of  the  frogs  and  all  the 
multitudinous  droning  voices  of  the 
night  came  on  the  breeze  that  fanned 
his  cheek.  They  lulled  him  into  peace, 
and  but  for  the  haunting  dread  that 
Lina's  fancy  might  have  been  caught 
by  the  pleasing  veneer  of  this  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  coward  and  a 
cheat,  he  would  have  been  happy  sit- 
ting there  under  the  same  roof  which 
sheltered  her,  hearing  the  homely  house- 
hold sounds  through  the  closed  door. 
Presently  Sarah's  voice,  high  and  harsh 
and  accompanied  by  the  monotonous 
bumping  of  a  chair  without  rockers, 
began  a  slow,  dirge-like  wail  that  made 
Geoffrey  frown  impatiently.  At  the 
second  verse  her  husband  joined  her, 
his  voice  loud  and  blatant  without  one 
ring  of  music  in  it ;  but  he  stumbled 
on,  now  ahead,  now  behind,  feeling  for 
the  tune  as  a  blind  man  might  fumble 
for  that  which  he  has  no  hope  of  find- 
ing ;  and  the  ceaseless  thumping  of  the 
chairs  added  to  the  uproar. 

Suddenly  the  door  flew  open  and 
Lina  came  out,  putting  her  hands  to 
her  ears  with  a  little  gesture  of  dismay, 
and  Geoffrey  laughed  as  she  drew  near. 
She  started  on  seeing  him,  and  then 
whispered,  without  removing  her  hands  : 

"  Heard  you  ever  the  like  ?  They  are 
putting  the  children  to  sleep,  though 
for  the  life  of  me  I  see  not  how  the  poor 
babes  keep  their  eyes  shut  with  that  din 
in  their  ears." 

"  Perchance  they  go  to  sleep  in  self- 
defense — to  be  rid  of  it  all,"  he  said,  still 
laughing.  "  Stay,  I  will  close  the  door 
and  deaden  the  sound." 

He  closed  the  door  she  had  left  ajar, 
and  coming  back  sat  down  beside  her. 
Her  mood  was  so  much  more  gracious 
than  he  had  ever  found  it  that  he 
forbore  to  speak  of  Percy  lest  he  ruffle 
the  calm.  So  they  sat  there  talking 
in  a  subdued,  desultory  way  about 
the  weather,  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
the  sermon  of  yesterday  and  anything 
else  that  came  to  mind.  At  least,  he 
talked ;  she  listened  passively,  answer- 
ing now  and  then  with  a  nod  or  a  mono- 
syllable. As  she  sat  thus  with  her  eyes 
on  the  stars,  her  hands  clasped  loosely 
in  her  lap,  and  all  the  color  bleached  out 
of  her  face  and  dress  by  the  white 
moonlight,  she  seemed  so  ethereal,  so 
apart  from  the  things  about,  that  Geof- 
frey was  awed,  and  unconsciously  drop- 
ped his  voice  to  a  whisper.     He  dared 
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not  touch  her  hand,  but  in  the  half  dark- 
ness his  fingers  closed  surreptitiously 
over  a  fold  of  her  dress,  and  the  thin 
fabric  seemed  to  pulse  with  life.  By  an 
almost  imperceptible  movement  he  had 
drawn  so  close  to  her  that  he  caught  the 
fragrance  of  a  flower  in  her  hair.  Had 
she  but  looked  at  him  he  felt  that  he 
could  have  poured  out  to  her  the  pas- 
sion of  his  heart  ;  but  she  leaned  against 
the  angle  of  the  house,  silent,  inert,  un- 
mindful. 

The  din  in  the  house  had  gradually 
died  away,  and  after  awhile  the  door 
opened  and  Daniel  Turner  came  out, 
dragging  a  chair  behind  him.  Having 
placed  it  in  its  accustomed  spot  on  the 
far  side  of  the  entry,  he  sat  down  heav- 
ily and  tipped  it  back  against  the  wall. 

"  Is  that  you,  Geoffrey  ?  Glad  to  see 
you,  man  ;  how  fared  your  work  to-day  ? 
Mistress  Lina,  you  have  not  lighted  my 
pipe  to-night." 

"  Nay,  you  could  not  smoke  and  sing 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  pipe  would  have 
hurt  the  music."  She  laughed  as  she 
stood  up,  glancing  archly  at  Geoffrey. 

He  watched  her  reach  down  the  pipe 
and  tobacco  pouch  from  their  shelf  and 
then  bring  a  light  from  the  kitchen  fire, 
wondering  if  she  would  ever  perform 
these  kindly  acts  for  him  with  such  a 
cheerful  grace. 

"  You  see,  Geoffrey,"  said  Daniel,  be- 
tween the  first  whiffs,  "  she  is  spoiling 
the  old  man.  Verily,  I  know  not  how 
we  shall  get  on  without  her  when  you 
take  her  from  us." 

There  was  a  homely  courtesy  in  the 
words  pleasing  to  hear,  and  yet  Geoffrey 
wished  the  old  man  had  not  spoken  ;  for 
Lina,  who  had  resumed  her  seat  on  the 
step,  shivered  a  little  and  moved  away 
from  him.  The  two  men  fell  to  talking 
of  the  tobacco  crop,  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  weed  by  European  mer- 
chantmen, and  speculating  as  to  wheth- 
er this  year's  yield  would  exceed  that  of 
last.  But  Daniel  was  weary,  perchance 
with  the  day's  labor,  perchance  with 
that  long  chase  over  the  hills  and  dales 
of  sound  for  the  ever-fleeting  tune  to 
his  wife's  cradle  hymn.  Gradually  his 
sentences  grew  fewer  and  more  discon- 
nected, and  yielding,  finally,  to  the  sed- 
ative influences  about  him,  he  dropped 
to  sleep,  snoring  loudly. 

The  long  silence  that  fell  between 
Lina  and  Geoffrey  began  to  grow  op- 
pressive ;    at  last   he   broke   it,  saying 


with  some  hesitation  :  "  I  was  grieved 
to  see  how  you  wept  the  day  Master 
Long  took  his  ship  away.  Did  you  de- 
sire so  much  to  return  to  your  home  ? " 

Her  lips  quivered  and  tears  sprang 
into  her  eyes.  "  Home  ?  I  have  no 
home  !  " 

"  Nay,  lass,  you  need  say  that  never 
again,"  he  cried,  quickly  ;  "  you  have  but 
to  say  the  word  and  my  home  will  be 
yours — yours  always." 

Even  in  the  semi-light  he  saw  the 
flush  that  crept  into  her  face  and  the 
pallor  that  succeeded  it.  "  I  meant  not 
to  suggest  anything  like  that,"  she  said, 
hastily. 

"  But,  Lina " 

"  Stay  ;  let  us  say  no  more  of  it.  'Tis 
growing  late."  She  stood  up  and  he 
followed  her  example,  sighing  as  he 
did  so. 

"  Well,  lass,  I  am  sorry  you  will  not 
let  me  speak  my  mind.  But  there  is 
something  else  I  would  talk  with  you 
about." 

"  I  pray  you  say  it  quickly." 

"  Percy  Lynn,  you  have  spoken  with 
him  again  ? " 

"  Aye,  many  times." 

"  Said  I  not  that  I  did  not  choose  you 
should  do  so  ?  " 

"  Truly,  you  did,  but  I  am  not  a  child 
to  render  blind  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands ;  I  deny  your  right  to  give  me 
orders." 

"  But  the  right  is  mine,"  he  cried,  an- 
grily ;  "  you  belong  to  me,  for  did  I  not 
pay  for  you  with  the  fruit  of  my  labor  ? 
An  it  please  me,  I  shall  take  you  for  my 
wife  ;  so  it  behooves  me  to  keep  you 
from  harm  and  from  bad  friends." 

"And  I  pray  you  on  what  ground 
would  Percy  Lynn  be  so  bad  a  friend  ? " 

"  On  many,  Mistress.  First,  he  is  not 
an  honest  man — I  know,  because  we 
are  from  the  same  part  of  England. 
He  was  the  'Squire's  son,  but  he  could 
not  bide  at  home  because  of  his  evil 
ways,  and  his  folks  sent  him  here  to 
hide  the  shame  of  a  mean  act  of  cheat- 
ing, the  likes  of  which  would  disgrace 
any  man.  All  Devonshire  knew  of  his 
sin.  For  the  second  reason,  ask  Dame 
Turner  to  tell  you  of  Martha  Miller." 

Daniel  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep. 

Without  a  word  Lina  crossed  the  pas- 
sage, and,  entering  the  room  beyond, 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

The  next  morning  as  she  stood  in  the 
passage-way,   spinning  on   Sarah's  big 
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wheel,  Percy  Lynn  paused  at  the  en- 
trance and  told  her  half  angrily,  half 
appealingly,  that  Geoffrey  had  threat- 
ened him  with  violence  if  he  did  not 
keep  away  from  her. 

"An    that   be   a   true   word,"    called 
Sarah   from    her    seat   just   inside    the 


scruples  against  listening,  but  strain  her 
ears  as  she  might  she  caught  but  little 
beyond  a  few  disconnected  words  and 
the  beseeching  tone  of  his  voice.  The 
girl's  face  was  hidden  as  she  leaned 
against  the  wheel,  so  that  the  older 
woman  could  not  guess  what  effect  his 


"AN   YOU   REFUSE,    THIS   WILL  FORCE   YOU."      {p.  JJ 1 .) 


kitchen  door,  "  you  had  best  find  an- 
other path  home  than  by  my  door. 
Geoffrey  Dale's  gun  takes  exceeding 
good  aim  when  it  is  pointed  the  right 
way." 

Percy  lingered  a  long  time  talking  to 
Lina  in  half  whispers.     Sarah  had  no 


pleading  was  having  upon  her  ;  but  she 
noticed  that  the  tiny  cloth  gaiter  tapped 
the  floor  impatiently.  At  last  as  he  went 
his  way  she  looked  after  him  scornfully. 
"  In  truth,  Lina,  I  trust  your  fancy  sets 
not  toward  that  fellow  ;  why,  he  has  had 
dyspepsia  these   ten  years,   and   to  my 
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mind  no  greater  trial  could  come  to  a 
woman  who  knows  her  business  than 
cooking-  for  a  man  who  is  always  disa- 
greeing with  his  food." 

"  Tell  me  of  him  and  Martha  Miller," 
begged  Lina  of  her 
good  friend.    . 

"  Has  Percy  been 
saying  aught  of  her 
to  you  ?  "  queried 
Sarah. 

"  Nay,  '  twas  Mas- 
ter Dale  who  bade 
me  ask  you." 

Sarah  opened  her 
eyes  wide  for  an 
instant.  "  I  have  no 
stomach  for  talking 
behind  folks'  backs, 
even  though  they 
be  dead,"  she  said 
at  last,  glancing 
cautiously  over  her 
shoulder.  "  Martha 
Miller  was  a  poor 
orphan  girl  who,  be- 
cause of  the  home  he 
promised  her,  mar- 
ried an  old  farmer 
who  was  coming  to 
the  new  country  in 
the  same  ship  with 
us.  I  had  my  mis- 
givings about  the 
match  from  the  first ;  she  was  so  young 
and  handsome,  and  he  old  enough 
for  her  father.  But  for  a  time  after  we 
landed  things  went  smooth  enough,  and 
I  began  to  think  I  had  misjudged  them, 
when  one  day  he  turned  her  from  his 
door  and  declared  he  had  done  with  her. 
He  gave  no  reasons  and  he  named  no 
names,  and  so  'twas  never  known  for 
sure ;  but  folk  generally  believed  that 
Percy  Lynn,  with  his  handsome  face 
and  smooth  tongue,  had  been  the  cause 
of  strife.  I  always  doubted  it  myself, 
knowing  Tom  Miller  as  I  did.  It  takes 
something  more  like  an  angel  than  a 
plain  woman  to  live  peaceably  with  a 
man  who  has  neither  religion  nor  diges- 
tion. Geoffrey  was  always  set  against 
Percy,  however,  and  so  counted  him  to 
blame." 

"  And  Martha,  what  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  brought  her  home  with  me,  having 
known  her  mother  across  seas  ;  but  she 
died  within  the  month,  poor  thing.  To 
this  day  Geoffrey  lays  her  death  at 
Percy's  door  ;  but  for  my  part  I  always 


SUDDENLY   THE    DOOR 
CAME    OUT." 


said  that  it  was  pleurisy  and  Tom  Mil- 
ler's weak  stomach  that  killed  her." 

The  girl  left  the  wheel  and  taking 
the  old  woman's  hard,  red  cheeks  be- 
tween her  palms  kissed  her  impulsively. 
"  Thou  art  a  good 
woman,  Sarah,  and 
God  will  bless  you ! " 
"  Nay,  nay ;  I  did 
but  my  duty,"  an- 
swered Sarah,  beam- 
ing with  pleasure  at 
the  warm  caress. 
"Dearie,  dearie, 
could  I  but  see  your 
face  dimple  like  that 
for  Geoffrey,  my 
mind  would   be    at 

rest." 

*        *        * 

The  thread  on  the 
spindle  snapped 
again  and  again  that 
morning  as  Lina 
went  over  in  her 
mind  the  story  of 
Percy's  wrong  do- 
ing ;  and  the  next 
day  she  met  him 
face  to  face  and 
passed,  giving  him 
no  greeting  :  "  Not, 
however,  because  of 
Geoffrey  Dale's  bid- 
ding," she  told  herself  proudly. 

But  Percy  was  not  so  easily  shaken 
off.  His  fancy  had  been  genuinely 
trapped  by  Lina's  pretty  face,  his  ani- 
mosity aroused  by  Geoffrey's  threats,  so 
more  than  once  he  intercepted  her  as 
she  came  and  went  on  Sarah's  errands, 
pleading  fruitlessly  to  know  the  cause 
of  her  coldness. 

"  I  know  'tis  Dale's  selfish  work,"  he 
cried  one  day,  standing  before  her  in  the 
narrow  woodland  path  as  she  returned 
from  carrying  Daniel's  dinner  to  the 
field;  "but  I'll  not  be  thwarted  thus, 
made  a  jest  of  by  the  whole  settlement ! 
And  what  has  come  to  you,  my  fine 
Mistress,  that  you  are  suddenly  so  do- 
cile, so  obedient  to  his  whims  —  you 
who  so  lately  scoffed  at  his  authority  ?" 
To  pass  was  impossible,  since  the 
underbrush  grew  close  to  the  road, 
but  at  least  she  would  not  talk  with 
him;  and  so  with  her  lips  pressed  tight- 
ly together  she  looked  beyond  him  to 
where  the  slit  of  pale  sky  seemed  to 
close    the    forest    aisle    with    its    blue 
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curtain.     Then  his  voice  lost  its  sneer 
and  became  persuasive  : 

"Say  the  word,  lassie,  and  we  will 
get  away  from  this  cursed  country. 
Even  now  a  ship  is  at  the  wharf,  and 


Then  it  was  her  scorn  flashed  out : 
"  There  be  worse  things,  Master  Lynn,, 
than  knowing  not  how  to  count  one's 
honest  gains.  Many  things  have  come 
to  me  of  late,  things  which  set  us  far 


"  THOU   ART   A    GOOD   WOMAN,    SARAH,    AND    GOD   WILL   BLESS   YOU."      (p.  ^74-) 


there  are  those  who  will  help  me,  never 
fear.  Once  in  England  and  married, 
you  would  be  a  lady,  for  my  people  are 
titled.  What  say  you,  lass?"  A  wave 
of  color  dyed  her  cheeks,  but  she  did 
not  take  her  eyes  from  the  far-off  sky. 

"You  cannot  choose  but  come  with 
me,"  he  went  on,  pleadingly.  "  For  I 
love  you,  while  this  other  man  holds 
you  as  a  slave  and  may  sell  you  any 
day.  What  matters  a  debt  to  him,  this 
son  of  a  common  farmer  —  this  clown 
who  scarce  can  count  the  money  his 
labor  brings  him  ?" 


apart.  In  truth  I  love  not  this  other 
man  who  bought  me,  who  holds  me  as 
a  chattel;  but  for  you  who  would  defraud 
him  as  you  have  defrauded  others,  who 
would  even  tempt  me  to  join  in  your 
treachery  —  for  you  there  is  still  less  of 
respect  in  my  heart.  Stand  aside  and 
let  me  pass,  further  speech  between  us 
were  but  idleness." 

There  was  an  ominous  fire  in  his  eyes 
but  the  compelling  dignity  of  her  man- 
ner silenced  him,  and  he  stood  back, 
watching  her  until  she  passed  from 
under  the  archway  of  the  trees  to  the 
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clearing  beyond.  He  felt  that  this  was 
the  end,  that  further  effort  or  explana- 
tion on  his  part  would  be  useless  ;  and 
he  hated  Geoffrey  with  a  tenfold  hatred. 
Days  grew  into  weeks  and  still  Lina's 
destiny  hung  in  the  balance.  People 
became  accustomed  to  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken  and  ceased  to  speculate  on 
the  final  outcome  ;  only  the  girl's  own 
heart  was  full  of  anxiety  and  trouble. 
She  was  never  weary  of  devising  plans 
to  free  herself  from  the  hold  Geoffrey 
had  upon  her,  but  they  all  came  to 
naught,  and  each  failure  left  her  more 
hopeless,  while  the  ceaseless  brooding 
began  to  tell  upon  her  physically.  She 
was  thinner  than  formerly,  and  the 
hands  that  kept  Sarah's  pewter  things 


and  a  secret  jealous  resentment  of  her 
undisguised  indifference  ;  and  that  he 
staid  away  from  the  cottage  partly  be- 
cause he  feared  to  trust  himself  too 
much  within  the  magic  of  her  influence, 
and  partly  because  he  hoped  to  pique 
her  into  some  sign  of  preference  for 
himself.  Seldom  had  two  people  played 
at  such  cross  purposes,  and  seldom  had 
an  on-looker  been  so  divided  in  her 
sympathy   as    was   good   dame   Sarah. 


so  bright  often  trembled  at  their  task 
until  the  dishes  made  quite  a  clatter. 
The  old  woman  watched  her  with  an 
ever-growing  wrath  against  Geoffrey, 
never  guessing  that  his  restraint  in  the 
girl's  presence  was  the  result  of  timidity 


FAIR   MISTRESS   LINA,    WHAT   HAS   GONE   AMISS 
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With  the  wisdom  of  intuition  she  kept 
the  girl  busy  about  the  house  that  there 
might  be  less  time  for  moody  thoughts. 

"  Too  much  thinking  is  worse  than 
swamp  fever,"  she  said,  bewailing  Lina's 
loss  of  appetite  ;  for  in  the  kind  woman's 
opinion  the  acme  of  misery  had  been 
reached  when  one  refused  "  good  vict- 
uals." 

One  afternoon   as   Lina  came   home 
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from  the  shallow  cove  where  the  women 
did  their  weekly  washing,  a  basket  of 
Ben's  and  Dan's  pinafores  on  her  arm, 
whom  should  she  meet  but  Governor 
Yeardly,  who  never  failed  on  such  oc- 
casions to  stop  and  exchange  a  few 
words  with  "  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
settlement."  That  day  he  tarried  longer 
than  usual. 

"  Come,  fair  mistress  Lina,"  he  said, 
"  what  has  gone  amiss  with  your  woo- 
ing ?  when  are  you  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Please  your  Worship,  I  have  no  wish 
to  marry." 

"  Tut,  tut,  child  !  " 

"  Think  you  not,  sir,  a  woman  knows 
her  own  mind  in  such  matters  ? " 

"  Aye,  aye,  that  does  she  ;  but  'tis  full 
seldom  that  she  speaks  it  truly.  With 
you  women  a  shake  of  the  head  means 
yes  quite  as  often  as  uo,"  said  the  great 
man,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Every 
other  lass  in  the  settlement  is  married, 
and  'tis  high  time  you  were  resolving  to 
render  good  Geoffrey  happy.  He  has 
been  most  patient  with  you  ;  it  has  come 
to  my  ears  how  you  have  put  him  off." 

"  Indeed,  your  Worship,  I  greatly 
doubt  if  marrying  with  me  will  render 
him  happy." 

"  Fie  upon  you,  mistress  ;  where  is 
your  vanity  ?  Well,  yonder  he  comes, 
the  rogue  ;  we  will  ask  him  and  he 
shall  speak  for  himself.  Nay,  you  are 
not  to  run  away,"  he  cried,  laughingly, 
catching  her  by  the  arm  as  she  would 
have  turned.  "  Come  here,  Geoffrey,  I 
have  somewhat  to  say  to  you.  I  hold 
here  a  captive  who  makes  a  most  trea- 
sonable charge  against  your  taste  and 
sound  sense.  She  would  have  me  be- 
lieve that  you  do  not  care  to  marry  her. 
Speak  out,  lad,  and  clear  yourself." 

"  I  do  care  much — very  much,"  said 
Geoffrey,  gravely. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  And  when  is  it 
your  wish  to  wed  her,  the  willful 
beauty? " 

"Any  time;  the  sooner  the  better  — 
:  to-morrow,  an  she  will." 

"And  to-morrow  let  it  be,"  cried  the 
'Governor,  jovially;  "to-morrow  morn 
:  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  shall  give  away  the 
i  bride." 

"  But,  your  Worship,"  said  Lina,  "  I 
do  not  choose " 

"There,  there,"  he  interrupted,  put- 
ting his  fingers  on  her  lips  ;  "  you  are 
not  asked  to  choose,  I  have  chosen  for 
you.     Said  I  not  just  now  that  a  woman 


seldom  speaks  her  mind  truly  in  such 
matters  ?  'Tis  well  that  you  have  some 
one  to  care  for  you,  and  Geoffrey  is  just 
the  lad  to  do  it  handsomely.  Look  your 
prettiest  on  the  morrow,  lassie,  for  since 
I  am  to  take  part  in  the  wedding  I  wish 
it  to  be  an  uncommon  fine  one.  Fare- 
well, now ;  I  go  to  tell  the  news  at  the 
warehouse  and  to  inform  our  worthy 
minister  that  his  services  will  be 
needed." 

Left  alone,  Geoffrey  and  Lina  looked 
at  each  other  ;  his  face  troubled,  yet 
glad  withal,  hers  scarlet  with  anger. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lina  ;  I  shall  marry 
you  to-morrow,  not  because  I  have  a 
right  to  you,  not  because  the  Governor 
has  said  it,  but  because  —  because " 

"  Because,  forsooth,  you  could  not  rid 
yourself  of  me  to  your  satisfaction  !  I 
believe  this  is  your  doing  and  I'll  have 
you  know  this,  Master  Dale.  I  shall 
marry  you  to-morrow  because  I  am 
powerless  to  help  myself  ;  but  nearly 
every  word  I  speak  before  that  altar 
will  be  false.  I  may  have  to  serve  you, 
'tis  true,  since  for  that  end  you  bought 
me  ;  but  I  shall  not  honor  you,  and 
above  all  I  shall  not  love  you." 

"  It  grieves  me  that  you  think  so 
poorly  of  me,"  he  said,  his  face  flushing 
under  her  angry  words  ;  "  but  you  shall 
have  small  cause  of  complaint  when 
once  the  marriage  is  over.  Let  us  go 
home  now,  the  Governor's  news  will  be 
spreading  soon,  and  you  will  not  care  to 
be  stared  at." 

Far  into  the  night  Lina  tossed  upon 
her  pillow,  telling  herself  over  and  over 
again,  as  though  her  heart  needed  con- 
vincing, that  she  hated  Geoffrey  Dale, 
and  that  the  marriage  to  be  consum- 
mated on  the  morrow  had  many  ele- 
ments of  a  human  sacrifice.  It  was 
after  midnight  when  she  fell  asleep  to 
dream  of  her  cousin  Silas  and  of  old  Mr. 

Girty's  flute. 

***** 

In  the  dim  dawn  a  robin  fluttered 
restlessly  in  the  beech  tree  outside  the 
window,  but  seeing  how  faint  and  gray 
the  east  was,  tucked  his  head  under  his 
wing  again  and  fell  asleep  in  his  leafy 
hammock.  Far  off  on  the  western  hori- 
zon the  silver  disk  of  a  great  star  gave,  by 
contrast,  to  the  heavens  about  it  the  in- 
tense blue  of  deep  waters  at  rest.  But 
by-and-by  the  day  began  to  widen,  the 
star  dropped  out  of  sight,  a  faint  pink 
suffused  the  east,  the  robin  waked  again 
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and  called  shrilly  to  its  fellows  ;  and  as 
if  by  magic  the  whole  feathered  world 
burst  into  song.  A  few  clouds,  gathered 
in  the  east  as  though  to  bar  the  royal 
pathway  of  the  sun,  beneath  the  wheels 
of  the  blazing  chariot  were  ground  fine 
and  thin  and  scattered  into  space  like 
dust  of  powdered  pearl  and  gold  and 
amethyst.  As  fair  and  sweet  a  wedding- 
day  as  ever  dawned  was  the  perfect 
blending  of  sapphire  sky,  blossoming 
earth  and  billowy  sweep  of  waters. 

Sarah  Turner  was  in  an  ecstasy  of 
excitement,  for  she  was  to  walk  up  the 
aisle  behind  the  bride  and  stand  by  the 
Governor's  side  during  the  ceremony. 
Such  an  important  event  had  not  oc- 
curred since  Ben  and  Dan,  in  baptismal 
robes,  had  protested  so  vociferously 
against  having  the  devil  exorcised 
from  their  small  persons  and  the 
sign  of  Christian  redemption  made  on 
their  wrinkly  foreheads.  The  good  wo- 
man fidgeted  over  her  own  dressing, 
hurried  Lina  over  hers,  and  with  an 
over-due  precaution  against  possible 
dirt  nearly  rubbed  the  skin  from  the 
faces  of  the  joint  heirs  of  the  house  of 
Turner,  who  rebelled  as  strenuously 
against  cleanliness  as  they  had  on  the 
occasion  of  their  christening  against 
godliness. 

Weary  of  the  turmoil,  Lina  fastened 
her  door  on  the  inside,  feeling  that  she 
must  have  those  last  moments  alone  that 
she  might  fortify  her  strength  against 
the  coming  ordeal  in  the  church.  As 
she  shook  out  the  white  dress,  donned 
so  joyously  on  a  by-gone  day  by  another 
and  a  happier  bride,  great  tears  slipped 
from  her  lashes  and  clung  for  a  moment 
to  the  lace  of  the  bodice.  But  she  dared 
not  think  of  that  other  wedding  at  which 
the  dress  had  served,  where  love  gave 
the  bride  away,  lest  it  break  down  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  her  calm.  On 
the  table  was  a  great  mass  of  flowers, 
the  fairest  that  the  gardens  and  neigh- 
boring fields  afforded,  which  Geoffrey 
had  left  at  the  door  for  her  in  the  early 
morning.  But  she  passed  them  by  in- 
differently ;  she  would  not  wear  his 
flowers  ;  it  was  hard  enough  that  he  per- 
sisted in  marrying  her  ;  he  should  not 
deck  her  for  the  sacrifice  ;  and,  taking 
from  its  stand  a  pale  lily,  which  she  her- 
self had  gathered  yesterday  by  the  river, 
she  fastened  it  at  her  girdle. 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock  Sarah 
knocked     at     the     door     impatiently. 


"  Come,  open,  Lina  open,  "  she  cried 
in  great  excitement ;  "  the  Governor's  at 
the  gate  in  his  velvet  coat,  most  beauti- 
ful to  see.  Right  glad  am  I  that  you 
are  not  crying ;  tears  are  never  the 
jewels  for  a  bride.  My,  my,  what  a 
dress,  and  what  a  wedding  we  are  going 
to  have  ;  the  settlement  never  saw  the 
like  before  !  Keep  your  hands  off  of 
her,  Ben  ;  I've  scrubbed  you  until  I  am 
a-weary,  but  there's  no  keeping  your 
fingers  clean  ;  I  believe  truly  'tis  the 
dirt  5^ou  are  made  of  working  out !  " 

A  deep  hush  fell  upon  the  spectators 
as  the  little  procession  moved  up  the 
aisle.  Before  the  chancel  Geoffrey  met 
them  ;  Governor  Yeardly  placed  Lina's 
limp  hand  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the 
younger  man,  and  together  they  passed 
on  alone,  he  and  she,  to  the  altar  rail. 
Every  word  of  the  beautiful  service 
which  followed  burnt  itself  into  their 
hearts,  though  with  a  different  signifi- 
cance. To  him  they  were  the  consum- 
mation of  hope,  the  promise  of  joy  un- 
speakable ;  to  her  they  were  a  mockery, 
a  falsehood  ;  and  she  hated  herself  while 
she  uttered  them.  Outside  the  birds 
sang  and  trilled,  the  sun  shone,  the  wind 
whispered  its  wooing  to  the  grass  and 
the  river  murmured  softly,  as  though 
there  were  no  such  things  as  bitterness 
or  heartache  in  the  wide,  green  world. 

Down  the  aisle  they  passed  when  it 
was  all  over,  between  the  lines  of  eager 
faees,  he  proud  and  erect,  the  light  of  a 
latent  joy  shining  in  his  face,  conscious 
in  a  dim  way,  of  the  envy  in  many  a 
bachelor  heart  present ;  she  wan  as  the 
lily  on  her  breast,  her  eyes  brilliant  and 
rebellious,  and  yet  with  it  all  surpass- 
ingly beautiful. 

The  Governor  staid  to  dinner  to  drink 
the  bride's  health,  and  all  the  afternoon 
the  Turner  cottage  was  thronged  with 
visitors  to  the  newly-married  couple, 
many  to  express  their  sincere  good 
wishes,  others  to  gratify,  under  the 
cloak  of  politeness,  a  keen  curiosity  to 
see  how  Lina  would  stand  this  ordeal. 
But  she  came  through  it  bravely,  borne 
up  by  that  indomitable  pride  whose  still, 
small  voice  told  her  what  a  pleasure  any 
breakdown  on  her  part  would  be  to  the 
village  gossips.  She  stood  by  Geoffrey's 
side,  pale  and  proud,  answering  the 
questions  and  congratulations  with  mur- 
mured thanks  or  icy  smiles. 

At  last  it  was  over.  The  sun  was  low 
in  the  west  when  the  last  guest  departed, 
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and  they  were  left  alone  for  the  first 
time  since  the  ceremony  in  the  church. 
The  forced  smile  passed  from  Lina's 
lips  ;  the  farce  was  over  ;  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  pretense,  she  told 
herself  ;  and  there  came  into  her  face  an 
expression  of  such  utter  weariness  that 
Geoffrey  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  comfort  her.  But  he  checked  the 
rising  thought,  saying  to  himself,  "  Not 
yet ;  by-and-by  when  she  has  learned  to 
like  me."  She  was  leaning  on  a  table 
upon  which,  in  a  wide,  flat  bowl,  were 
the  flowers  he  had  gathered  in  the  early 
morning.  He  approached  and  stood 
opposite.  Over  the  variegated  mass  of 
perfumed  beauty  they  looked  at  each 
other,  his  eyes  quiet  and  gentle,  hers 
clouded  as  with  unshed  tears. 

"Lina,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  have 
somewhat  to  say  to  you,  and  it  behooves 
you  to  listen  patiently.  Doubtless,  I 
shall  put  it  awkwardly,  since  I  have 
small  gift  at  speech-making ;  but  you 
must  try  and  understand  the  motives 
that  lie  behind  my  words.  I  know  well 
that  our  marriage  is  distasteful  to  you. 
(She  moved  as  though  to  speak,  but 
he  put  up  his  hand  and  stopped  her.) 
Nay,  pain  me  not  by  putting  it  into 
words,  'tis  hard  enough  to  read  it  in 
your  eyes.  Yes,  methinks  I  know  how 
unbearable  it  all  is  to  you,  and  I  wish  to 
make  my  position  as  plain  as  possible 
that  you  may  not  think  more  unkindly 
of  me  than  is  needful.  I  crave  your 
pardon  if  I  seem  to  speak  harshly  ;  I  but 
wish  that  you  understand  everything." 

vShe  bent  her  head  slightly  :  "  I  pray 
you  go  on,  'tis  my  place  to  listen." 

"  For  many  months  the  coming  of  this 
ship-load  of  women  had  been  the  one 
thing  talked  of  in  the  settlement.  That 
women  should  come  all  the  way  from 
England  to  this  wild  country  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  finding  husbands  to  care  for  them, 
was  to  me  exceedingly  distasteful,  and 
the  comments  and  boasts  of  many  of 
the  ruder  men  but  added  fuel  to  this 
feeling,  until  I  declared  publicly  that  I 
would  not  make  such  a  woman  my  wife." 

Again  she  bent  her  head  :  "  You  were 
Tight,"  she  said  simply. 

"  The  day  the  vessel  came  I  went  to 
-the  landing  from  curiosity,  with  no 
thought  of  securing  for  myself  one 
of  the  passengers.  But  from  the 
moment  I  saw  you  I  was  interested. 
You  seemed  so  small,  so  sorrowful,  and 


yet  so  spirited  that  my  curiosity  grew 
apace.  I  sought  out  Master  Long, 
learned  something  of  your  history  and 
determined  to  aid  you."  He  lifted  his 
hand  solemnly  :  "  I  swear  to  you  that 
when  I  weighed  out  the  tobacco  for 
your  passage  and  signed  my  name  by 
yours  there  was  no  thought  of  marriage 
in  my  heart.  My  wish  was  in  some  way 
to  save  you  from  the  fate  you  dreaded." 

"  Your  kind  intent  lasted  not  long  ?  " 
she  said,  coldly. 

"  Hush ! "  he  cried,  "  you  are  more  than 
cruel.  If  this  kind  of  interest  failed  me  it 
was  because  a  warmer  feeling  came  in  its 
place.  From  the  moment  I  found  you 
asleep  on  the  wharf,  looking  so  childlike 
and  innocent,  I  began  to  care  for  you." 

She  smiled  incredulously :  "  A  man 
cares  not  for  a  woman  whom  he  is  will- 
ing to  sell  to  his  friend." 

"  Nay,  I  was  not  willing  to  part  with 
you,"  he  answered  quickly  ;  "you  seem- 
ed well  pleased  at  meeting  David,  how 
was  I  to  know  you  liked  him  not  the 
better  ?  And  if  so,  why,  it  was  not  for 
me  with  my  feeble  claim  to  stand  be- 
tween you.  I  forbade  your  friendship 
with  Percy  Lynn  because  I  know  he  is 
not  fit  company  for  honest  men  and 
women,  and  the  acquaintance  would 
have  worked  you  harm.  Think  you  I 
could  not  have  bartered  you  off  had  I 
been  so  minded  ?  Why,  there  are  half  a 
hundred  bachelors  in  the  colony  who 
would  have  trebled  the  whole  yield  of 
my  tobacco  fields  for  the  hold  I  had 
upon  you."  He  walked  the  length  of 
the  room  and  came  again  to  the  table 
ere  he  continued  :  "  Methinks  the  only 
wrong  I  have  done  you  is  that  I  sent 
you  not  back  to  England  as  was  my  first 
thought.     This   I   did  not — I  could  not 

do "  he  stopped  a  moment,  his  voice 

shaking  in  spite  of  himself,  "  because  de- 
spite all  your  coldness,  all  your  unkind- 
ness,  I  grew  day  by  day  to  love  you  as  a 
man  loves  but  one  woman  in  his  life  !" 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  her  outstretched  hands 
plucking  nervously  at  the  flowers  be- 
fore her.  Had  she  heard  aright  ?  she 
asked  herself.  He  did  not  look  at  her  or 
something  in  her  face  would  have  stayed 
his  next  words.     He  went  on  slowly  : 

"  Our  marriage  was  a  necessity.  You 
could  not  go  on  living  here  always  as 
you  have  been  since  your  coming  ;  you 
needed  some  one  to  provide  for  you 
and,  in  this  community  of  lawless  men, 
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to  protect  you.  By  marrying  you  I 
have  gained  the  right  to  do  both,  and 
doubt  it  not,  I  shall  never  fail  to  do  the 
one  and  the  other."  Again  he  crossed 
the  room.  When  he  came  once  more 
to  the  table  her  face  was  hidden  in  her 
hands.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  be- 
tokened the  strife  within. 

"  Said  I  not  yesterday  that  after  the 
marriage  was  over  you  should  have 
little  of  which  to  complain?  Those 
were  not  idle  words.  You  are  my  wife 
before  the  law  and  before  this  people, 
and  as  such  will  be  free  from  any  an- 
noyances that  might  otherwise  beset 
you.  But  —  I  will  take  no  unwilling 
wife  into  my  arms  ;  I  shall  not  even 
ask  you  to  live  with  me,  to  go  to  my 
house.  I  have  talked  with  Mistress 
Turner,  and  you  will  continue  to  bide 
here  with  her  until  such  time  as  you  shall 
choose  of  your  own  will  to  come  to  me." 

He  stopped,  disconcerted  by  her  sobs. 
The   restraint  imposed  upon  her  tears 


all  day  had  given  way  and  she  was  cry- 
ing bitterly,  striving  in  vain  to  steady 
her  voice  to  answer  him. 

"  I  meant  not  to  hurt  you,  lass,"  he 
said,  with  a  quick  softening  of  his  tones. 
Laying  his  hand  on  her  bowed  head  he 
bent  toward  her,  remembered  suddenly 
the  chasm  between  them,  straightened 
himself  and  turned  away. 

For  a  few  minutes  Lina  sobbed  con- 
vulsively, then  with  a  great  effort 
mastered  her  emotion  and  raised  her 
head;  she  was  alone.  She  had  meant  to 
thank  him  for  his  gentleness,  his  con- 
sideration; to  say  that  although  she  was 
desperately  unhappy,  yet  he  had  been 
kind  and  she  had  misjudged  many  of 
his  motives  and  his  actions.  But  he 
was  gone,  and  across  the  spot  where  he 
had  stood  a  shaft  of  golden  light  struck 
through  the  open  window,  turning  the 
commonplace  room  into  a  gilded  shrine, 
and  filling  it  with  the  subtle  charm  as 
of  an  unseen  presence. 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


MA    P'TITE    PHILOMENE:1 


BY     THERESE     GUERIN     RANDALL. 


"SHE    LOOK    VER'    WHITE  WHEN    SHE   COME 
OUTSIDE    DAT    EVENING."      (fl- J$j) 

OH,  yes,  I  tell  you  dat    story.     I 
have   tell  it   so   many   time   it 
make  me  laugh  to  t'ink. 
For  long  time  I  was  one  of  dese  mans 
what   carry  de  barrel   of   water   to   de 


people  for  wash  de  clothes  an'  t'ings.  I 
sell  it  for  one  shilling,  an'  I  do  ver'  well. 

I  was  fifty  year  when  I  marry  wit'  de 
widow  Lebeouf.  She  keep  de  lil'  shop 
near  de  church  an'  de  parish  school. 
She  sell  de  slate  an'  de  pencil,  an'  de 
latire  to  de  school  chil'rens.  She  sell 
odder  t'ing  ;  de  statue  of  la  sainte  vierge; 
de  rosaries  an'  de  prayer  book.  Oh,  I 
can't  tell  all  what  was  in  dat  HI'  shop. 

One  day  when  ma  p'tite  Philomene 
was  six  year  my  wife  she  die  wit'  de 
smallpox.  It  was  ver'  bad  here.  Ma 
p'tite  Philomene  was  sick  wit'  it  too,  but 
she  don'  die.  I  watch  her  ever'  hour 
an'  I  pray,  an'  at  las'  God  let  her  live. 
Oh,  I  love  dat  lil'  child,  an'  I  have  never 
been  so  happy  as  when  she  can  look  at 
me  an'  say,  "  mon  pere"  in  a  lil' voice  so 
weak.  Dose  day  I  was  so  'fraid  leave 
my  lil'  girl  dat  I  was  tremble  when  I 
don't  feel  her  han'  in  mine. 

Ma  p'tit'e  Philomene  she  hoi'  me  roun' 
de  neck  when  I  go  leave  her,  even  for 
put  de  stick  of  wood  in  de  fire  or  put  de 
kettle  on  for  boil.  She  don'  want  even 
Mere  Bouchette  hoi'  her.  Dat  make  me 
glad  dat  she  on'y  want  me.  I  can't 
trust  de  good  womans  like  her  for  take 
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care  of  my  lil"  girl.  I  want  do  it  all 
myself.     I  t'ink  one  day  : 

"  Achille,  you  go  no  more  to  de  lake 
for  draw  de  hogshead  of  water  for  sell. 
You  be  gone  long  time  for  do  dat,  an' 
who  watch  you'  p'tite  Philomene,  eh? 
Achille  Lerocque,  you  don'  need  so 
much  money.  When  you  sell  de  water 
an'  chop  de  wood  you  make  so  much 
sometime  as  free  dollar  in  one  week. 
What  you  do  wit'  dat  money,  eh  ?  You 
go  to  de  store  of  M'sieur  Dumont,  an' 
you  buy  not  de  boot  or  de  warm  cap,  or 
pork  or  flour — you  buy  de  high  wine. 
You  have  been  drunk  many  time.  Now 
you  mus'  keep  you'  money  for  take 
care  of  you'  p'tite  Philomene. 

I  don'  sell  no  more  water  now.  I 
learn  how  to  cook  de  molasses,  an'  pull 
it  till  it  was  brown  like  copper,  an'  twist 
it  in  de  bow-knot  half  so  big  as  my 
han'.  After  'while  de  school  chil'rens 
say  dat  de  latire  I  make  was  jus'  so 
good  as  my  wife  have  made.  Den  I 
sell  many  lil'  picture  of  de  saint,  de 
rosarie,  an'  t'ing,  an'  we  have  always 
what  we  want,  an'  we  been  ver'  happy. 

I  was  ver'  fond  of  de  high  wine,  an'  it 
was  hard  to  do  widout  drink  some.  When 
I  was  grow  mad  wit'  wish  for  it  I  say  : 

"  Achille,  don'  you  love  you'  p'tite 
Philomene  ? "  Pretty  soon  I  get  quiet 
like  a  lil'  child,  an'  I  don'  want  get 
drunk,  an'  be  ashamed  to  come  in  my 
house  where  was  dat  lil'  angel. 

Dose  days  pass  'way.  Ma  p'tite  Philo- 
mene she  grow  strong.  Mere  Bouchette, 
de  frien'  of  her  modder,  what  live  by 
my  house,  teach  her  many  t'ing.  She 
learn  sew  so  fine,  an'  she  do  de  work 
jus'  so  neat  as  her  modder. 

My  lil'  girl  she  go  to  school  ever'  day, 
and  she  learn  ver'  fas'.  Me,  I  can't 
even  write  my  name,  Achille  Lerocque. 
You  see  dere  was  no  school  here  when  I 
was  young,  on'y  de  bush  all  roun'. 

Ma  p'tite  Philomene  she  grow  up  so 
pretty,  an'  so  fine.  She  was  seem  jus' 
so  fine  as  de  daughter  of  Judge  Miro- 
laine.  Dat  was  de  mos'  grande  lady  in 
de  parish.  She  was  always  call 
"  Mam'selle  "  since  she  was  a  lil'  girl. 
She  have  de  grand  wedding,  an'  all  de 
great  peoples  from  Ottawa  was  here. 
Now  she  live  in  Montreal,  an' — but  I 
forget,  dat  is  not  tell  you  de  story. 

When  de  fete  of  Sainte  Jean  Baptiste 
come,  my  lil'  girl  she  say  : 

"  Go  in  de  procession,  my  f  adder  ;  you 
never  go  somewhere,  you  stay  by  me." 


Jus'  den  1  hear  de  village  band  come 
by  de  road  an'  I  mus'  go.  I  am  happy 
like  I  was  boy. 

When  we  have  been  in  de  church,  an' 
de  cure  have  preach  an'  have  bless  our 
flag,  we  march  down  de  street  pas'  my 
house.  Ma  p'tite  Philomene  she  clap 
de  han'  when  she  see  me.  After  'while 
we  come  into  de  square  wit'  de  chain  all 
roun'  de  post.  De  big  stone  jail  look 
out  on  dis  square.  Jus'  as  we  go  by  I 
see  Frangois  Duchette  come  out  of  de 
jail.  He  have  been  in  dere  since  he  have 
come  down  on  de  raf  from  de  bush. 
Frangois  is  bad  mans,  when  he  is  drunk. 

Well,  de  procession  is  finish  here',  an' 
de  mens  go  in  de  bar  for  get  de  drink. 
Me,  I  don'  take  none  ;  I  jus'  smoke  my 
pipe,  an'  ver'  soon  I  go. 

When  I  come  near  my  house,  at  de 
odder  side  ob  de  village,  I  see  some 
mans  stan'  by  my  window  in  de  lil' 
shop.  When  I  come  near  I  see  dat  mans 
was  Francois  Duchette.  My  heart  was 
jump  when  I  t'ink  he  was  look  at  ma 
p'tite  Philomene  wit'  hees  bad  eye. 

I  was  ol'  man  den,  but  I  was  go  quick 
when  I  saw  him  go  in  my  door.  Jus'  as  I 
get  dere  I  hear  him  ask  my  lil'  girl  for 
give  him  some  latire,  and  he  put  two 
sous  on  de  counter.  He  was  drink  de 
high  wine  'gain,  an'  dat  made  him  ver' 
bad  mans.  Ma  p'tite  Philomene  was  glad 
when  I  come  inside. 

"  What  you  want  here,  Francois  ?" 
I  say.  Den  I  tell  ma  p'tite  Philomene  : 
"  Go  in  de  back  room,  ma  mignonne." 

"  If  she  go,  I  go  too,"  say  that  bad 
Francois.  "  You  ol'  fool,  don'  you  know 
I  is  goin'  to  marry  la  belle  Philomene  ? " 
an'  he  try  grab  my  lil'  girl. 

Dat  make  me  so  mad  I  forget  I  is  ol' 
an'  limp  wit'  a  stick.  I  raise  it  an'  I 
say  :  "  Frangois,  if  you  stay  here  'nodder 
minute  I  kill  you." 

My  lil'  girl  she  have  run  in  my  arm. 

Jus'  den  M'sieur  Mirolaine  he  step  in 
de  door.  Oh,  he  was  so  tall,  an'  han'- 
some,  I  can't  tell  you  how  fine. 

"  What's  de  trouble  ?"  he  say,  an'  he 
look  ver'  hard  at  Francois.  "  What  you 
do  here  ?  Is  dis  de  way  you  keep  you' 
promise  when  for  you'  poor  ol'  modder 
sake  I  go  bail  you  out  of  jail  ?  I  tell 
you  dis  much,  Frangois,  if  I  see  you 
down  in  dis  part  of  de  village  'gain — 
Well,  you  know  what  I  can  do. 

It  was  ver'  funny  how  dat  big  Fran- 
cois slide  out  dat  door. 

M'sieur  Mirolaine  he  laugh  an'  say  ; 
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"  I  know  'nough  'bout  dat  rascal  for 
make  him  hang." 

When  he  have  buy  some  lil'  t'ing  he 
say,  "  Goo'  bye,  pere  Lerocque  ;  goo'  bye, 
lil'  Philomene,"  an'  he  go  pas'  de  church 
to  hees  house.  You  can  see  it,  dat  big 
one  among  de  trees  on  dat  wide  road. 

He  was  de  on'y  son  of  Judge  Miro- 
laine,  but  hees  fadder  an'  modder  was 
dead  now,  an'  hees  sister  was  marry  — 
dat  beautiful  Mam'selle  Mirolaine  I  tol' 
you  'bout  —  an'  he  was  live  all  'lone 
wit'  a  ol'  housekeeper.  I  was  fon'  of 
him  since  he  was  a  lil'  boy,  an'  he  use' 
steal  from  hees  nurse  to  beg  de  ride  on 
de  ol'  water  cart  wit'  me.  When  I  was 
marry  he  was  pretty  big  boy,  an*  he 
come  to  my  wife  to  buy  de  latire.  I  al- 
ways try  give  him  some. 

"Don'  you  give  dat  child  some,"  say 
my  wife.  "  I  don'  mind  if  you  give  de 
ver'  lil'  piece  to  de  chil'rens  what  don' 
buy  quick,  'cause  when  dey  taste  dey 
want  some  more  ;  but  that  young  Miro- 
laine he  don'  need  be  coax." 

She  was  ver'  sharp,  my  wife.  She 
was  always  ver'  polite  to  dis  boy  when 
he  come  in  de  HI'  shop  wit'  hees  sister 
an'  hees  governess,  'cause  dey  buy  much 
an'  give  it  all  'way  to  de  lil'  village  chil'- 
rens what  stan'  outside  an'  watch  dem 
wit'  shy  look. 

But  all  dis  was  before  ma  p'tite  Philo- 
mene was  born,  an'  I  want  tell  'bout  her. 

Dat  day  when  M'sieur  Mirolaine  was 
gone  I  feel  ver'  sad.  I  don'  like  have 
some  bad  mans  come  scare  ma  p'tite 
Philomene.  She  look  ver'  white  when 
she  come  outside  dat  evening,  an'  sit  on 
de  step,  an'  put  de  head  on  my  knee. 

I  t'ink  an'  t'ink,  as  I  sit  by  de  dore  an' 
smoke.  Den  I  have  one  thought  dat  I 
don'  like,  'cause  it  mean  take  'way  my 
lil'  girl.  At  firs'  I  don'  t'ink  I  can  do 
dat  t'ing,  it  seem  so  hard.  Den  I  say  to 
myself  : 

"Achille,  you  is  bad  mans.  You  don' 
never  want  do  notting  for  some  one  but 
you'self.     Don'  you  love  you'  lil'  girl  ?" 

Den  I  speak  loud,  an'  ma  p'titc  Philo- 
mene she  don'  hear  de  shiver  in  my 
tongue  what  always  comes  when  I  is 
feel  ver'  bad. 

"  Ma  p'tite  Philomene,  what  you  t'ink 
if  T  send  you  to  de  Grey  Nun  to  school  ?" 

My  lil'  girl  she  laugh,  "  Why,  you  aint 
got  de  money,  you  foolish  lil'  fadder." 

"  Yes,  I  have.  You'  modder  she  save 
mos'  all  de  money  she  make  in  dis  shop. 
I  don'   like   you'   bein'   here   all  'lone. 


Since  Mere  Bouchette  have  move  you 
have  no  womans  tell  you  what  to  do. 
'Taint  right,  eh,  Philomene  ?" 

Den  she  kiss  me,  an'  firs'  she  say  she 
like  go.  Den  she  t'ink  a  minute,  an'  she 
put  dose  lil'  arm  roun'  my  neck,  an'  she 
put  her  sof '  face  by  mine. 

"  You  be  so  lonely,  my  fadder,"  she 
say. 

I  laugh.  "  I  is  never  lonely  wit'  my 
black  pipe,"  I  say  ;  but  my  heart  was 
ver'  sore,  an'  I  almos'  let  out  de  big  sob 
dat  was  in  my  t'roat. 

Well,  she  go  to  de  convent.  Ever' 
time  I  go  see  her  de  nun  tell  me  she 
was  de  lil'  angel,  an'  ver'  smart.  Oh, 
she  grow  so  beautiful  I  mus'  look  at  her 
all  de  time.  I  have  never  see  such  big 
black  eye  so  sof. 

One  day  I  was  feel  ver'  proud  cause 
some  one  dey  tell  me  dat  all  de  parish 
call  my  lil'  girl  "  la  belle  Philomene," 
an'  I  tell  M'sieur  le  cure'. 

"  Oh,  I  know  ver'  well  she  is  call  '  la 
belle  Philomene.'  But  do  you  t'ink  dat 
is  good  for  some  poor  young  girl  be  so 
pretty  in  dis  bad  worl'  ?  When  dey 
have  no  one  take  care  of  dem  but  de 
foolish  ol'  fadder,  it  aint  good,"  say 
M'sieur  le  cure,  and  he  shake  hees  head. 

I  know  M'sieur  le  cure  was  feel  cross 
dat  day,  but  hees  word  make  me  t'ink 
ver'  hard.  I  wonder  what  I  do  wit'  my 
lil'  girl  now.  She  is  seventeen  an'  have 
lef  de  school.  I  don'  like  have  so  many 
young  mans  come  to  my  lil'  shop  for 
buy  de  t'ings,  but  ma  p'tite  Philomene 
don'  see  dat  dey  smile  at  each  odder, 
an'  wink  de  eye.  She  just  sit  in  de  back 
room  an'  sew.  But  Francois  Duchette 
he  came  in  one  day,  an'  he  walk  in  de 
back  room  before  my  eye  an'  he  say  : 

"  Philomene,  I  mus'  tell  you  dat  I  love 
you  an'  want  marry  wit'  you." 

"  Francois,  you  have  drink  de  high 
wine,"  she  say  ver'  quiet,  an'  she  come 
out  in  de  shop  where  is  M'sieur  le  cure 
an'  me. 

One  evening  I  was  t'ink  of  all  dese 
t'ing  as  I  sit  by  my  door  an'  smoke. 
Mon  Dieu  !  I  was  near  jump  from  my 
chair  when  I  was  look  down  de  road  an' 
see  ma  p'tite  Philomene  walk  beside 
M'sieur  Mirolaine.  I  don'  understan' 
how  dis  is,  'cause  I  have  never  seen  her 
wit'  some  young  mans  before.  But  dey 
look  ver'  fine,  dose  two  so  beautiful. 

Philomene  she  kiss  me  as  she  go  in  de 
house,  an'  M'sieur  Mirolaine  he  sit  on 
my  step,  an'  he  was  look  ver'  serious. 
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"  Nex'  week,"  he  say,  "  I  go  back  to 
Manitoba  to  de  survey.  I  want  firs'  tell 
you  dat  I  love  Philomene,  an'  when  I 
come  back  she  say  she  let  me  marry 
wit'  her  if  you  say  yes." 

Oh,  dat  kind  young  man  !  De  son  of 
Judge  Mirolaine  come  speak  to  me  like 
dat.  Me,  ol'  pere  Lerocque,  de  water- 
carrier  !  I  was  ver'  proud,  an'  some  tear 
come  in  my  eye.  But  I  stan'  up  straight, 
cause  I  t'ink  dere  never  was  some  one 
better  dan  my  HI'  girl.  My  heart  was 
grow  big  like  it  would  burs',  but  I  say  : 

"  M'sieur  Mirolaine,  I  am  glad  my  lil* 
girl  love  you  'nough  for  marry  wit'  you, 
cause  you  is  pretty  near  good  'nough. 
I  aint  glad  'cause  you  is  rich  an  han'- 
some,  an'  come  from  de  great  peoples, 
but  'cause  I  have  always  know  you  to  be 
de  good  mans." 

He  squeeze  my  han',  an'  pretty  soon 
we  go  inside,  an'  my  lil'  girl  she  kneel  at 
my  feet,  an'  de  young  man  do  de  same, 
an'  wit'  my  ol'  han'  on  dese  young  head' 
I  bless  dem.  When  I  was  turn  'way  de 
tear  was  in  my  eye, — but  I  see  Francois 
Duchette  go  'way  from  my  door. 

I  was  ver'  happy  dose  day,  but  when 
M'sieur  Mirolaine  promise  me  he  take 
dat  bad  Francois  'way  wit'  him  to  Mani- 
toba I  was  more  happy.  I  don'  know 
what  trouble  dat  mans  was  going  make 
for  my  lil*  girl,  den. 

Francois  have  do  notting  for  long 
time,  an'  hees  modder  don'  want  him  go 
to  de  bush  no  more,  'cause  she  say  he 
meet  de  bad  mans  dere  like  heeself. 
Francois  seem  ver'  glad  dat  M'sieur 
Mirolaine  take  him  on  de  survey. 
Pretty  soon  dey  go  'way,  all  winter. 

Firs'  de  letter  come  ever'  day,  an'  ma 
p'tite  Philomene  seem  ver'  happy.  She 
write  ever'  day,  too  ;  but  after  'while  she 
don't  get  no  more  letter.  See  get  ver' 
white,  an'  t'ink  all  de  time.  She  don't 
talk  much  dese  day,  but  she  go  to  de 
convent.     She  love  de  superiore. 

One  day  she  come  home,  an'  her  eye 
was  ver*  red.     I  was  scare. 

She  cry  ver'  much  when  she  see  me, 
an'  den  she  say  she  have  jus'  ask  de  su- 
periore if  she  may  be  nun  ! 

I  have  never  scold  dat  child.  I  have 
never  say  :  "  You  mus'  do  somet'ings." 
But  I  was  so  surprise  dat  I  don'  know 
what  to  say  now.  I  can  on'y  t'ink  of 
M'sieur  Mirolaine  for  talk  'bout. 

"  Ma  p'tite,  have  you  thought  of  dis 
fine  man  what  love  you  ? "  I  say.  "  I  'f  raid 
hees  heart  it  will  crack  wit'  trouble." 


"  He  don'  love  me,"  say  my  lil'  girl, 
an'  her  cheek  get  ver'  red.  "  Have  you 
hear  dat  he  is  goin'  marry  wit'  some 
odder  girl  ?  Mere  Duchette  have  show 
me  de  letter  from  Frangois,  an'  he  say 
dat  he  have  seen  de  lady.  She  is  ver' 
grande,  an'  I  suppose  it  is  better  so." 

"  Dat  is  a  lie,"  I  say.  "  I  have  heard 
dat  foolish  story  from  Mere  Duchette, 
an'  I  tol'  her  dat  Francois  have  never  in 
his  life  tol'  a  true  story." 

Ma  p'tite  Philomene  she  cry  on  my 
breas',  an'  I  feel  ver'  sad. 

"  I  have  wrote  many  letter,"  she  say, 
"  an'  he  don'  answer.  I  can't  never 
write  any  more." 

She  have  been  down  for  write  de  let- 
ter to  Francois  for  hees  modder.  Mere 
Duchette  no  can  write  any  more  den 
me.  Of  course,  Philomene  she  have 
read  Francois  letter  to  hees  modder,  an' 
dey  was  all  talk  of  dis  fine  lady  what 
M'sieur  Mirolaine  was  goin'  marry.  I 
don'  never  believe  dat  story,  an'  I  is 
sorry  dat  ma  ftite  Philomene  she  have 
promise  write  dose  letter  for  Mere  Du- 
chette. Francois  he  have  ask  her  do  dis 
when  he  was  go  'way,  an'  she  promise 
write  dose  letter  for  hees  modder. 

My  heart  was  break  when  I  see  my 
lil'  girl  get  her  t'ings  ready  for  go  to  de 
convent.  I  never  in  my  life  have  t'ink 
of  dis,  dat  she  be  nun  an'  leave  me  for- 
ever. I  could  feel  myself  grow  ol'  an' 
stiff  dese  day,  for  my  heart  was  break 
wit'  pain.  I  try  smile  an'  not  look  ver' 
sad  in  my  eye,  'cause  she  was  suffer.  I 
smoke  my  ol'  pipe  all  de  time. 

Den  de  day  come  when  ma  p'tite  Phil- 
omene she  leave  me,  an'  go  to  de  convent 
at  Ottawa.  Dis  was  where  de  nun  go  to 
be  novice.    Dey  call  it  de  modder  house. 

"  Do  what  make  you  happy,"  I  say 
always,  when  she  kiss  me  so  many  time 
an'  cry  so  hard.  She  t'ink  I  don'  care 
cause  I  smile  all  de  times,  but  my  heart 
was  near  break. 

For  many  night  when  she  have  gone 
I  can't  sleep  at  all.  De  house  was  like 
dere  was  ghost  dere.  Oh,  I  always  be 
sad  dose  day,  cause  ma  p'tite  Philomene 
was  far  'way  from  me.  I  can't  make  no 
more  lattre,  an'  some  day  I  don'  open 
my  lil'  shop.  I  was  sit  ah'  t'ink,  an' 
wish  die.  I  was  ol'  an'  have  on'y  dat 
lil'  girl,  an'  dere  was  notting  widout  her. 
At  las'  I  can't  eat,  an'  I  was  near  starve. 

One  day  M'sieur  Mirolaine  he  come 
from  Manitoba.  De  tear  come  in  hees 
eye  when  he  see  me  how  change  I  was, 
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Den  he  tol'  me  how  he  was  ver'  sick 
wit'  de  diphtheria  an'  was  near  die  at 
Winnipeg,  an'  all  dat  time  la  p'tite  Phil- 
omene she  never  wrote  to  him.  She 
have  wrote  de  letter  to  Francois  Du- 
chette,  an'  Francois  have  show  him  how 
dey  always  commence  :  "  Mon  cher 
Frangois  !  " 

"  She  have  never  write  to  dat  bad  mans 
on'v  when  hees  modder  ask  her  to  write 
for  her,  an'  she  have  write  to  yon  ever' 
day,  an'  you  have  not  answer  !  " 

He  look  at  me  when  I  say  dis  like  he 
goin'  lose  hees  breath. 

"  An'  Frangois  have  wrote  hees  mod- 


was  mad.  I  write  to  her  an'  ask  her 
what  she  mean,  an'  tell  her  I  come  see 
her  when  I  is  able  travel.  But  she  write 
an'  say  I  mus'  never  come  see  her,  'cause 
she  is  in  de  convent  an'  can't  see,  or 
write  to,  de  young  mans  what  is  not 
relation.  Now  what  I  do,  pere  Le- 
rocque  ?"  he  ask. 

I  can't  say  notting  to  dat,  'cause  I  don' 
know.  I  on'y  know  dat  I  is  ver'  sad,  an' 
don'  care  nottings  no  more. 

One  day  I  have  eat  not  at  all,  an'  I  sit 
by  de  bed  of  my  HI'  girl,  wit'  de  doll  she 
play  wit'  when  she  was  small,  on  my 
knee.     I  can't  even  smoke  dat  dav,  an' 
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der  dat  you  is  goin'  marry  la  grande 
mam 'se 'lie  !  " 

"Oh,  I  kill  dat  Frangois,"  he  say.  "  I 
know  what  he  have  done.  He  have 
steal  all  my  letter  what  I  give  him  for 
mail,  an'  all  de  letter  what  he  get  from 
Philomene  for  me,  when  I  send  him 
ever'  day  to  de  post  office." 

M'sieur  Mirolaine  he  say,  "Dat  rascal 
he  tell  me  one  day  dat  he  was  goin' 
home  for  get  marry  wit'  Philomene.  I 
don'  believe  him,  an'  as  I  can'  never  get 
de  letter  from  her  I  write  to  M'sieur  le 
cure  ;  an'  he  answer  an'  say  dat  Philo- 
mene is  gone  be  nun  at  Ottawa.     Den  I 


my  pipe  lie  on  de  table  all  fill,  but  not 
light.  Sof  some  one  open  de  door  be- 
hin'  me,  an'  sof  some  one  come  an'  stan' 
by  me.  I  t'ink  it  is  de  cure,  an'  I  expec' 
he  begin  scold,  an  say  I  is  idolateur. 
But  I  don'  care  now.  "  I  love  ma  p'tite 
Philomene,"  I  t'ink 

"  Oh,  HI'  fadder  ;  don'  you  see  you' 
Philomene?"  say  a  voice  of  one  angel. 
Some  sof  arm  go  roun'  my  neck,  some 
tear  fall  on  my  face. 

I  can't  cry.  I  can't  do  nottings  but 
be  happy.  My  heart  it  slap  hard  at  my 
breas'  like  it  would  jump  'way  'cause  ma 
p'tite  Philomene  was  come  back. 
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"DE   MISSIONAIRE    WAS    RIGHT." 

It  was  many  day  before  I  know  how 
it  is  ma  ft  it  e  Philomene  have  come  to 
her  ol'  f adder.  I  tell  you  how  it  was 
happen. 

De  night  M'sieur  Mirolaine  leave  me 
he  go  to  de  house  of  M'sieur  le  cure  an' 
stop  all  night  wit'  him.  You  see  he  is 
hees  godfather,  an'  he  t'ink  much  of  dat 
young  man.  Well,  in  de  night  M'sieur 
Mirolaine  he  steal  de  soutane  an'  ol'  ber- 
reta  of  de  priest,  an'  he  go  way. 

One  day  when  it  was  ver'  stormy  an* 
col'  he  go  to  de  convent  at  Ottawa.  He 
ask  see  de  super  tore,  an'  he  tell  her  he  is 
de  missionaire  an'  he  have  been  in  Mani- 
toba among  de  Indian.  He  have  come 
ask  her  for  permission  to  say  de  novena 
before  de  shrine  of  Sainte  Anastasia  de 
Martyr. 

De  superior e  was  de  ver'  ol'  nun  an' 
ver'  pious.  She  was  glad  see  dis  mis- 
sionaire, 'cause  he  tell  her  he  was  great 
frien'  of  M'sieur  Michel,  our  cure  in 
Aylmer,  an'  'cause  he  wish  pray  beside 
de  bone  of  Ste.  Anastasia. 

School  was  jus'  let  out  as  dey  was  go 
upstair  to  de  chapel,  an'  like  dey  do  ever' 
day  after  school,  de  chil'rens  an'  nun 
come  in  de  chapel  for  say  de  prayer. 

Pretty  soon  de  missionaire  he  stan'  up 
wit'  hees  back  all  bent  up,  an'  hees  big 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  an'  hees  white 
wig,  and  hees  long  soutane,  an'  hees  ber- 
reta  on  hees  head. 

"  I  would  like  to  say  de  few  words  on 
vocation,"  he  said. 


Ever'  one  was  surprise,  but  they  t'ink 
dis  poor  ol'  priest  was  ver'  kind  an'  dey 
is  sure  he  is  a  saint,  he  look  so  holy. 

He  say  :  "  God  don'  call  all  de  young 
girl  what  go  to  de  convent  to  be  nun. 
I  know  de  ol'  mans  in  Aylmer,  an' 
hees  on'y  child  have  leave  him  for  be 
nun.  He  have  no  one  to  make  de  fire, 
nor  knit  him  some  sock,  nor  cut  him 
piece  of  pork.  He  is  broken  heart,  an' 
he  goin'  die.  I  t'ink  God  will  ask  dat 
daughter  why  she  have  not  been  kind 
to  dat  ol'  f adder  ?  Why  she  have  not 
treat  him  so  well,  when  he  is  helpless, 
as  he  have  treat  her  when  she  was  lil' 
baby  ?  Have  she  forgot  when  she  was 
near  die  an'  he  stay  by  her  ever'  minute 
an'  save  her  ?  Now,  when  she  is  all  he 
have,  she  go  way  an'  leave  him  to  starve 
an'  die.  She  t'ink  God  tell  her  she  was 
do  her  duty — dat  her  vocation  was  to 
leave  de  ol'  fadder  to  die  wit'  de  broken 
heart  while  she  have  her  way.  I  say 
God  don'  love  such  people." 

When  he  was  finish  he  kneel  at  de 
altar  till  ever'  one  was  leave  de  chapel. 
Den  he  go  out,  too.  When  he  reach  de 
hall  he  saw  de  superior e  an'  a  Y&  postu- 
lant e  dress'  in  de  purple  habit  dey  wear 
before  dey  become  de  real  nun.  He 
feel  bad  when  he  see  dat  de  postulante 
was  cry  ver'  hard. 

"Yes,  ma  mere"  she  sob,  "de  mis- 
sionaire was  right.     I  have  not  do  my 
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duty.  I  mus'  go  to  de  poor  lil*  fadder 
to-night.  Oh,  why  don'  he  tell  me  dat 
he  was  sad  'cause  I  was  gone  ?  When 
M'sieur  le  cure  write  de  letter  for  him 
he  don'  say  he  want  me  come  to  him. 
He  jus'  say  he  hope  I  is  happy  like  he 
could  wish.  Oh,  I  mus'  go  to  him  ;  T 
mus'  go  to-night." 

De  kin'  ol'  superiore  she  try  coax  her, 
an'  say  it  was  too  stormy  dat  evening. 
She   can   go   in    de  morning.     Den   la 
superiore  notice  de  missionaire  come  ver' 
slow  an'  feeble  to  her. 
But  I  better  let  M'sieur 
Mirolaine  tell   dis  part 
of   de   story — dat   is,   I 
use  hees  word. 

"  De  superiore  look  a 
lil'  cross  when'  she  see 
me,"  he  say.  "  I  was 
ver,  sorry;  but  I  t'ink 
of  you,  pere  Lerocque, 
an'  Philomene,  an'  I  feel 
sabage. 

"  '  I  t'ank  you  for  let 
me  begin  de  novena  by 
de  bone  of  the  holy 
martyr  ;  I  will  finish  it 
in  Aylmer  at  de  church 
of  my  ol'  frien'  M'sieur 
Michel,  le  cure.  Adieu, 
Madame  la  superiore ;' 
an'  I  bow  ver'  low  as  I 
say  dis. 

"  De  \W.'  postulante  she 
take  my  han' an' she  sob: 
'Oh,  please,  take  me  to 
Aylmer.  I  is  dat  child 
what  have  lef  de  ol' 
fadder  dere.  I  is  'fraid 
he  die  dis  ver'  night  if  I 
don'  go  to  him,'  an'  she 
cry  ver'  hard. 

"  I  say  :  '  I  am  willing 
to  take  you  if  Madame 
la  superiore  she  wish  it.' 

" '  She  let  me  go,'  say  dat  poor  lil' 
Philomene.  '  You  know  I  is  not  take  de 
veil  yet  ;  I  is  only  postulantc.  Oh, 
please,  take  me  to  my  poor  ol'  fadder.' 

"  De  tear  was  in  de  eye  of  de  kin' 
ol'  superiore  as  she  say  : 

"'You  is  ver'  kin',  M'sieur;  an'  I 
t'ink  de  poor  child  better  go.  I  don' 
like  let  her  go  dis  bad  weather,  but 
she  will  be  sick  wit'  fretting  if  she  stay. 
Get  ready,  my  child,  an'  do  not  keep 
dis  kin'  ol'  priest  wait,  'cause  it  will  be 
late  when  you  get  home.' 

"  Well,  soon  dat  lil' postulante  was  in  de 
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sleigh  by  my  side.  We  drive  ver'  fas' 
up  Rideau  street,  an'  I  don'  feel  safe  till 
we  has  pas'  Hull  an'  are  on  de  Aylmer 
road.  De  lil'  postulante  she  was  cry  ver' 
sof  all  dat  time,  an'  she  don'  speak  till 
we  have  cross  de  suspension  bridge 
over  de  Chaudiere  Fall. 

"  '  Monsieur  le  Missionaire  '  she  say  at 
las  . 

"  '  I    ain't   M'sieur   le   Missionaire,'   I 

saj^,    an'    I  pull  off  my  white    wig  an' 

spectacles.     '  I  is    Yictoire  Mirolaine  ! ' 

"  For  one  minute  dat 

poor    child    she     can't 

talk.     She  just  stare. 

"Den  she  say  :  'You 
is  cheat,  you  have  call 
you'self  missionaire  !  ' 

'"No,  Philomene,  I 
is  not  cheat.  I  is  de 
missionaire  what  do 
de  mission  of  charity 
when  I  bring  you  to 
you'  ol'  fadder  an'  save 
him  from  die.  What  can 
I  do,"  I  say,  '  when  you 
send  back  the  second 
letter  I  write  you  after 
I  hear  you  is  nun  ?  You 
don'  not  write  me  one 
line  for  explain.  You 
get  de  superiore  to  write 
an'  say  you  can  never 
receive  de  letter  from 
me,  an'  you  don'  wish 
to  see  me  till  you  has 
take  de  veil.  I  make 
up  my  mind  dat  you 
has  some  reason  for 
treat  me  dis  way,  'cause 
you  have  love  me,  an' 
you  is  not  one  fickle 
girl  do  t'ings  widout 
reason.  I  come  from 
Manitoba  when  I  is 
able,  an'  I  is  determin' 
to  talk  wit'  you.  I  know  I  mus'  get  you 
home   for  do  dis,  it  is  de  on'y  way.' " 

Den  he  tell  her  'bout  hees  bein'  so 
sick  wit'  de  diphtheria,  an'  'bout  dat 
bad  Francois.  When  he  have  tell  her 
how  bad  he  feel  for  me,  dat  was  de 
time  she  make  up  wit'  him. 

Well,  dey  was  marry,  and  I  was  move 
to  de  big  house.  Dose  chil'rens  dey  say 
dey  want  one  ol'  fadder,  cause  M'sieur 
Mirolaine  he  was  orphan. 

Now  I  am  no  more  lonely  ;  I  am  ver' 
happy  ol'  man — de  mos'  happy  in  all 
Canada. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  TARPON. 


BY    FRED.    J.    WELLS. 


AST  October  my 
friend  B  e  a  1 1  y 
came  to  me,  to 
discuss  plans  for 
a  fishing-  trip  to  the 
South.  As  anglers 
are  wont  to  do,  we 
discussed  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  many  points, 
and  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  Southern 
Alabama. 

We  went  to  Magnolia  Springs  on  the 
Fish  River.  This  river,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, abounds  in  fish  of  various  species. 
It  is  not  very  wide,  averaging  perhaps 
five  hundred  yards,  but  the  water  is 
deep  and  very  clear.  It  flows  into  Mo- 
bile Bay  about  five  miles  below  the 
Springs,  and  large  fish,  such  as  tarpon, 
gar,  red-fish,  crevalia,  shark,  etc.,  ascend 
the  river  to  feed  upon  the  plentiful 
smaller  fry.  We  often  saw  large  fish 
rise  to  the  surface  and  make  a  dart 
through  a  school  of  mullets,  scattering 
them  in  every  direction  and  forcing 
some  to  leap  several  feet  into  the  air. 
This  drama  of  pursuers  and  pursued  is 
one  of  the  strange  scenes  characteristic 
of  Southern  waters.  The  porpoises  were 
also  great  destroyers.  On  the  mud  flats 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  I  have  seen 
them  rushing  through  the  shallow  water 
with  mouths  wide  open,  taking  in  every- 
thing that  could  not  get  out  of  the  way. 
The  river  flows  through  tracts  of 
heavy  timber  and  through  broad  marsh- 
es, its  banks  bearing  live-oak,  cypress, 
and  Southern  trees  embracing  more 
than  one  hundred  varieties.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  perhaps  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  bottom  is  com- 
posed of  fine,  hard  sand. 

We  had  in  our  service  a  colored  man, 
Louis  Collins,  one  of  the  best  guides 
in  the  South.  He  has  lived  on  the  banks 
of  Fish  River  all  his  life,  and  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  different  species  of 
fish.  The  morning  after  our  arrival  we 
found  him  waiting  for  us  with  his  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  made  especially  for  fish- 
ing. He  rowed  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  way  down  we  trolled 
with  phantom  minnows,  catching  plenty 
of  trout  and  red-fish,  but  failing  to  strike 


any  larger  fish.  More  than  once  during 
the  day  we  were  electrified  by  the  sight 
of  tarpon,  or  silver  fish  as  the  natives 
call  them,  leaping  to  their  full  length 
from  the  water  and  falling  flat  on  their 
sides.  The  resounding  splashes  the 
great  fellows  made,  the  gleam  of  their 
silvery  scales  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
mighty  swirl  they  made  as  they  went 
under,  set  our  hearts  a-thumping,  but 
we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
one  of  them  take  our  hook. 

We  caught  red -fish,  one  of  which 
weighed  full  thirty  pounds,  and  made  a 
fight  for  about  forty-five  minutes  before 
he  could  be  brought  near  enough  to  the 
boat  to  be  harpooned ;  several  sharks 
of  the  smaller  species,  weighing  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds,  and  many 
smaller  fish  of  different  kinds.  An  ex- 
citing feature  of  this  sport  is  that  the 
tide  brings  the  salt-water  fish  into  the 
river,  so  that  one  seldom  knows  what 
kind  of  a  fish  he  has  hooked  until  it  is 
brought  to  the  surface. 

The  first  fish  I  caught  took  the  bait 
and  went  off  with  it  as  if  he  would  never 
stop.  I  finally  succeeded  in  turning  him, 
and  after  about  thirty  minutes  of  lively 
work  brought  him  within  view  only  to 
find  that  I  had  hooked  a  shark.  For 
several  days  we  fished  up  and  down  the 
river  with  varied  success,  seeing  many 
tarpon  but  not  being  able  to  hook  one. 

One  morning  we  left  the  Springs 
about  eight  o'clock  with  the  intention 
of  spending  the  day  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  When  about  half  way  to  the 
mouth  we  noticed  a  swell  in  the  water 
caused  by  a  large  fish  swimming  slowly 
up  stream  near  the  surface.  He  was 
quite  a  distance  away  on  our  left  and 
near  the  shore,  which  at  that  point  was 
marshy  and  covered  with  cane  brakes 
and  cypress  saplings.  The  guide  turned 
the  boat  so  that  it  would  float  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fish,  and  after  warning  us  to 
keep  perfectly  still  he  prepared  his  har- 
poon, or  gig.  The  harpoon  had  a  handle 
about  ten  feet  long  and  was  so  arranged 
that  the  iron  barbed  tip  would  loosen 
from  the  handle.  A  large  cord  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  was  fastened  to 
the  harpoon  and  was  wound  on  a  wood- 
en float.  After  unwinding  about  twenty- 
five  feet  of  line  and  shoving  the  boat  a 
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little  more  toward  shore,  the  guide 
stood  up  ready  for  action. 

The  boat  was  now  in  such  a  position 
that  if  the  fish  did  not  change  its  course 
it  would  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  us. 
Up  to  this  time  the  fish  had  been  so 
deeply  submerged  that  we  could  not 
determine  his  species,  but  when  he  was 
within  about  six  rods  of  us  he  came  up 
so  near  the  surface  that  we  could  see 
the  narrow  elongation  of  the  dorsal  fin 
above  the  water. 

"  A  silver  fish,"  the  guide  whispered, 
and  motioned  to  us  not  to  move.  There 
was  a  moment  of  tense  excitement  as 
we  slowly  and  silently  floated  toward 
our  intended  victim.  Would  the  fish 
continue  to  swim  near  the  surface  or 
would  he  disappear  in  the  depths  ? 
Knowing  that  the  guide  was  an  expert 
with  the  harpoon,  I  felt  confident  that 
if  we  could  once  get  within  throwing 
distance  some  lively  fun  would  result. 
Nearer  we  approached  until  the  fish  was 
nearly  opposite  and  about  fifteen  feet 
away,  and  then  suddenly  the  guide 
straightened  himself  up  and  raising  the 
harpoon  above  his  head,  hurled  it  for- 
ward with  practiced  skill. 

For  an  instant  all  was  still,  then  the 
huge  fish  leaped  his  full  length  into  the 
air  and  we  could  see  that  the  iron  had 
entered  his  side  just  back  of  the  head. 
He  came  down  with  a  tremendous 
splash,  turned  in  a  wild  swirl  of  water, 
rushed  head-on  like  lightning  at  us  and 
jumped  clean  over  the  boat ! 

I  was  sitting  in  the  bow  and  he  passed 
over  just  in  front  of  me.  All  that  I  saw 
was  a  silvery  something  going  through 
the  air  like  a  cannon-ball.  To  say  that 
I  dodged  would  be  expressing  it  mildly. 
I  never  came  so  near  falling  over  back- 
ward from  a  boat,  and  failed,  in  my  life. 
As  for  the  guide,  who  was  standing  up, 
he  simply  dropped. 

I  had  seen  fish  jump  over  a  boat  be- 
fore, but  I  never  expected  to  be  made  a 
target  for  a  fish  weighing  over  two 
hundred  pounds  and  I  never  want  to 
again.  As  he  struck  the  water  he 
went  down  out  of  sight,  jerking  the  line 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  guide  and  tak- 
ing line  and  float  with  him.  The  boat 
seemed  to  be  going  over,  but  we  heard 
a  crash  of  a  broken  board  and  it  right- 
ed. The  line  had  caught  in  a  crack  in 
the  end  of  one  of  the  short,  bottom 
boards  and  had  split  the  board  about 
half  way  and  then  broken  it  in  two  at  a 


large  knot.  The  board  being  defective 
was  all  that  saved  us  from  taking  a 
watery  bath  and  in  all  probability  los- 
ing the  fish,  if  nothing  worse. 

After  a  few  moments  we  saw  the  float 
come  to  the  surface  about  twenty  rods 
away,  up  the  river,  and  we  guessed  that 
the  line  had  unwound  of  itself.  The 
fish  had  evidently  found  the  bottom  and 
was  moving  slowly.  We  rowed  as  fast 
as  possible,  caught  the  float,  and  then 
made  for  the  shore.  The  fish  came 
along  without  struggling  very  much, 
although  pulling  hard.  As  we  neared 
the  shore  the  guide  seized  the  cord, 
jumped  out  into  water  up  to  his  waist, 
and  made  for  the  bank.  He  commenced 
to  pull  the  fish  in,  and  had  succeeded  in 
getting  about  thirty  feet  of  slack  line, 
when  the  fish  turned  and  went  away 
fast.  The  guide,  seeing  he  could  not 
hold  him,  ran  and  took  a  half  turn 
around  a  small  cypress  sapling  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  fish  was 
going  so  fast  and  with  such  force  that 
he  bent  the  tree  over,  broke  the  limbs, 
jerked  the  line  out  of  the  guide's  hands, 
and  away  he  went  up  stream.  The 
guide  got  into  the  boat  and  we  chased 
the  float  again.  The  tarpon  jumped  out 
of  the  water  several  times,  shaking  his 
head  as  they  do  when  hooked,  but  the 
harpoon  was  in  too  deep  to  be  ioosened. 
The  struggle  reminded  me  more  of  try- 
ing to  break  a  wild  mustang  than  of 
anything  1  know  of. 

We  followed  the  float  for  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  overtook  it. 
At  last  we  secured  it  and  rowed  again 
to  the  shore.  The  guide  jumped  out  in 
the  marsh  and  just  had  time  to  pass  the 
line  around  a  small  tree  before  the  fish 
started  off  again.  As  the  guide  felt  the 
line  straighten  out  and  saw  the  tree 
bend  over,  he  noticed  a  root  under 
which  there  was  room  to  pass  the  float 
and  he  quickly  took  a  half  hitch  around 
it,  having  just  enough  slack  line  to  do 
so.  The  fish  bent  the  sapling  the  same 
as  he  did  the  first  one  and  straightened 
out  the  line.  It  was  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  line,  which  was  a  large  cord, 
could  stand  the  pull.  -  All  were  now  on 
shore  and  when  finally  the  fish  relaxed 
the  strain  we  kept  the  line  taut  and 
carefully  pulled  it  in.  Twice  the  fish 
started  off,  but  was  quickly  turned,  it 
being  evident  that  his  strength  was  fast 
giving  out.  We  at  last  hauled  him  to 
the  bank  and  found  we  had  a  magnifi- 
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cent  specimen  of  the  tarpon.  The  har- 
poon had  gone  through  the  flesh  into 
his  vitals,  and  no  doubt  that  was  what 
sapped  his  strength,  for  he  died  in  a 
very  short  time. 

On  measuring  him  we  found  he  was 
six  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  with  a 
spread  of  tail  of  eighteen  inches.  The 
mouth  had  an  expanse  of  seven  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  eye  was  two 
inches.  The  narrow  extension  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  which  we  had  first  seen  above 
the  water,  was  eighteen  inches  long  and 
about  an  inch  wide.  The  scales  meas- 
ured as  much  as  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter the  long  way,  and  twelve  inches  in 
circumference.  After  examining  the 
head  and  mouth  I  wondered  that  tar- 
pon are  ever  killed  with  hook  and  line. 
The  lower  jaw  is  a  solid  bone,  and  the 
flesh,  or  muscle,  is  so  hard  that  a  hook 
should  be  easily  shaken  loose  from  it. 

We  put  the  fish  across  the  boat  near  the 
stern,  and  pulled  back  to  the  Springs, 


feeling  highly  elated  with  our  morning's 
work.  The  guide  told  us  it  was  the 
largest  silver  fish  caught  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  larger 
one  being  taken  anywhere.  The  people 
at  Mobile  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  its  size,  and  also  at  the  fact  that  it 
was  caught  so  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

We  did  not  have  any  means  of  weigh- 
ing the  fish,  but  it  certainly  weighed 
over  two  hundred  pounds.  I  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  him  North  just  as  he 
came  from  the  water,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. We  arranged  with  a  couple 
of  colored  men  to  take  off  the  skin. 
This  we  preserved  as  best  we  could  with 
arsenic,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
home,  but  as  it  could  not  be  preserved 
we  had  to  throw  it  away,  after  taking 
off  the  scales.  The  head  was  mounted, 
and  now  adorns  the  museum  in  our 
High  School  building. 
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A   VIRGINIA   TURKEY. 


BY    ARUXDELL    MUI.VILLE. 


TO  the  sportsman  the  Old  Dominion 
offers  many  inducements,  not  the 
least  of   which  is  its  "  bird  hunt- 
ing," as  the  Southerners  call  it. 
My  last  experience  is  yet  fresh  in  mind, 
and  it  may  serve   as  an  illustration  of 
what  Virginia  sport  is  like. 

One  day  I  chanced  to  meet  my  friend 
Peterson,  and  before  we  parted  I  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  his  home 
and  have  some  shooting. 

I  rode  away  to  get  shooting  -  suit, 
gun,  cartridges,  and  last  but  not  least, 
my  good  old  pointer,  Milo,  and  before 
sunset  I  was  at  my  friend's  house. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening 
over  our  pipes,  and  retired  early  so  as 
to  be  fresh  and  fit  for  our  sport.     The 


morning  proved  gloomy,  as  though  rain 
might  fall  at  any  moment.  It  did  not 
take  us  long  to  finish  our  breakfast,  and 
pocketing  some  sandwiches  we  were 
ready  for  starting.  Peterson  had  no 
good  dog,  so  we  depended  upon  Milo. 
My  friend  knew  the  country  over  which 
we  intended  hunting  better  than  I  did, 
and  so  constituted  himself  guide. 

After  crossing  a  creek  we  entered  a 
long  stretch  of  flat  land  that  had  been 
in  corn,  which  was  still  standing  in 
shocks.  This  led  to  some  higher  land, 
where  we  heard  from  a  friendly  darkey 
birds  had  been  seen  the  previous  day 

Milo  had  hardly  got  into  his  usual 
sweeping  stride  before  he  made  game, 
and  he  ended   by  pinning  a    bevy    in 
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faultless  style.  "  Steady,  old  chap,"  said 
I,  as  we  walked  to  him. 

When  the  birds  flushed  we  emptied 
four  barrels  at  them,  Peterson  rolling- 
over  a  brace,  one  clean  killed,  the  other 
winged.  The  latter  gave  Milo  a  great 
chase  through  the  briars  before  it  was 
captured.  I  missed  with  my  first  shot, 
being  rather  flurried,  but  accounted  for 
my  second  bird  in  good  style.  Missing 
one's  first  shots  in  the  morning  is  most 
irritating,  and  it  almost  always  has  a 
deleterious  effect  on  my  shooting  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Shortly  after  our  birds  were  safely 
bagged  a  hare  jumped  up  right  at  my 
very  feet  and  raced  for  dear  life  straight 
for  my  friend,  probably  not  seeing  him 
in  her  fright.  This  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  shoot,  but  Peterson  smiled 
gleefully  as  poor  bunny  dropped,  shot 
through  the  head  from  his  first  barrel. 

I  had  carefully  marked  down  the  birds 
that  got  away  after  our  voile}'',  in  a  small 
body  of  stunted  pines  not  far  off.  There 
we  had  some  very  nice  shooting.  The 
birds  had  scattered  and  single  rises  were 
in  order  for  the  time  being,  prettier 
shooting  to  my  fancy  than  when  num- 
bers of  birds  rise  together,  and  easier, 
too,  I  think,  as  one's  mind  is  concen- 
trated on  one  object.  It  suited  my 
friend,  too,  as  out  of  the  five  birds  that 
got  up  he  grassed  three  to  my  two, 
neither  of  us  missing  a  shot.  This 
looked  very  promising  and  we  pushed 
forward  for  some  little  time,  the  land 
we  were  crossing  being  cut  up  by  sev- 
eral small  mica  pockets  where  industri- 
ous prospectors  were  trying  to  locate  a 
paying  vein  of  that  substance. 

Soon  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Milo,  who 
evidently  thought  he  was  doing  some- 
thing grand,  and  had  come  to  a  superb 
stand.  In  order  to  reach  him  we  had  to 
tackle  a  barbed- wire  fence  of  five  wires, 
a  most  disagreeable  obstacle  to  get  safe- 
ly through,  and  after  all  our  trouble  we 
found  the  noble  canine  standing  a  miser- 
able lark.  It  was  no  particular  lark  for 
him  though,  for  I  gave  him  the  hog- 
ging he  deserved.  The  good  dog,  how- 
ever, redeemed  himself  in  a  few  minutes. 
While  in  the  very  act  of  jumping  over  a 
snake  fence  he  stopped  poised  on  the 
top  rail.  Underneath  his  very  nose 
there  lay  a  bevy  of  birds,  snugly  en- 
sconced in  some  long  weeds  and  grass 
in  the  angle  of  the  fence.  But  as  luck 
would  have  it  they  only  gave  me  a  snap 


shot,  which  I  missed  clean.  They  flew 
high  over  a  neighboring  creek  into  some 
rather  thick  forest  land.  As  we  could 
not  cross  the  creek  without  getting  wet 
we  agreed  to  let  them  go  for  the  time 
being.  By  this  time  the  weather  showed 
its  true  colors,  and  rain  fell,  not  heavily, 
but  in  that  thick,  small  downpour  which 
is  inclined  to  be  penetrating.  As  our 
shooting-garments  were  heavy  and  al- 
most waterproof  in  the  hardest  of  rains, 
and  as  we  were  not  built  of  sugar  or 
salt,  we  continued  our  way. 

Milo  worked  grandly,  finding  bevy 
after  bevy.  He  was  evidently  on  his 
best  behavior,  and  we  shot  well  enough 
to  keep  him  steady.  Peterson  had  the 
best  of  it  and  added  to  his  lead  of  kills. 
Luck  I  called  it,  as  I  was  positive  that  I 
was  the  superior  shot,  a  statement  to 
which,  however,he  would  not  agree, argu- 
ing that  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  to  his 
notion,  was  in  the  eating.  Anyhow,  we 
were  too  good  friends  to  quarrel  about 
it,  and  mentally  vowing  to  pay  extra  atL 
tention  to  my  own  shooting  I  plodded 
on.  At  noon  we  found  a  beautiful  little 
spring  bubbling  merrily  out  of  a  pebbly 
bed,  and  we  halted  to  eat  our  luncheon. 
The  worthy  colored  woman  who  had 
cut  the  sandwiches  for  us  evidently 
knew  something  about  the  appetizing 
effect  of  a  few  hours'  walking.  We  set 
to  and  made  a  really  hearty  meal,  washed 
down  by  the  clear  water  from  the  spring. 

While  discussing  our  pipes  I  asked 
my  companion  if  he  had  noticed  any 
turkey  tracks  during  the  last  half  hour 
of  our  tramp,  and  whether  we  might  not 
chance  to  find  some  of  the  big  birds. 
He  said  he  had  only  seen  old  tracks, 
most  of  them  seemed  to  be  three  or  four 
days  old,  and  the  birds  that  had  made 
them  might  be  miles  away,  as  they  range 
a  considerable  distance.  He  added  that 
we  would  reach  some  very  likely  ground 
shortly,  and  might  by  good  luck  find  a 
turkey.  He  produced  a  yelper — i.  <?., 
turkey  caller — which  he  had  fashioned 
out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  with  it  he 
made  some  very  turkey-like  calls.  When 
we  got  started  again  we  headed  for  a 
trim  little  village,  where  Peterson  had 
ordered  his  colored  boy  to  meet  us  with 
his  spring  wagon  in  the  evening. 

Milo  was  going  fit  and  fresh,  and  we 
were  soon  among  game.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  bowl  over  a  woodcock,  which 
bird  is  very  scarce  in  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  fact  I  don't  believe  I  saw  a  dozen 
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of  them  in  the  ten  shooting-  seasons   I 
spent  in  the  country. 

In  the  left  barrels  of  our  guns  we 
placed  shells  holding  number  two  shot, 
in  case  we  came  across  the  turkeys.  It 
was  well  that  we  were  so  thoughtful, 
for,  while  picking  our  way  through  an 
almost  impassable  maze  of  thorns,  we 
suddenly  heard  furious  barking  in  our 
front.  "  Look  you,"  cried  my  friend, 
"  if  Milo  understands  the  business,  he  is 
in  a  gang  of  turkeys."  The  words  were 
scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  straight 
at  us,  half  flying,  half  running,  came 
rushing  a  fine  gobbler.  He  was  too  busy 
keeping  out  of  reach  of  the  dog,  who 
raced  close  behind  him,  to  notice  us. 
When  within  about  fifty  paces  the  fugi- 
tive caught  a  glimpse  of  us  and  swerved 
at  once.  Now  was  our  time,  and  we 
fired  simultaneously.  That  our  shots 
had  some  effect  was    evident,    for   the 


noble  bird  half  fell  on  one  side,  but,  pull- 
ing himself  together,  went  on,  though 
at  a  rather  slower  pace.  The  wing  on 
my  side  was  trailing  uselessly  and  it 
only  was  a  matter  of  time  now  before 
we  had  him. 

But,  ye  gods  !  how  that  turkey  could 
make  tracks.  Milo,  somehow  or  other, 
could  not  tackle  him,  so  away  all  four  of 
us  went  tearing  through  the  woods, 
Peterson  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  last 
the  turkey  got  himself  entangled  in  some 
low  bushes  and  before  he  could  regain 
his  feet  I  had  him,  having  placed  my 
foot  on  his  broken  wing. 

He  was  a  game  bird,  and  fought  for 
all  he  was  worth.  When  Peterson 
arrived  on  the  scene  we  cut  a  nice  hick- 
ory pole,  and  slung  our  game  thereon. 
Each  putting  an  end  on  his  shoulder, 
we  tramped  in  triumph  homeward 
bound. 
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DAN    O'CONNELL'S    "  BLACK- AND-TANS." 


BY    CAPT.    THOS.    S.    BLACKWELL. 
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RELAND  has 
ever  been  the 
happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the 
lover  of  the  chase. 
From  peasant  to 
peer,  there  are  few 
to  be  found  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  who 
do  not  dearly  love  the  cry  of  the  hound. 
Naturally,  the  country  is  admirably 
adapted  for  hunting  in  all  its  branches. 
Each  district  has  its  special  feature : 
there  are  the  big  stone  walls  of  Galway 
and  Roscommon  ;  the  fine  grass  lands  of 
Meath  and  Kildare,  with  their  formid- 
able ramparts  in  the  shape  of  immense 
"  doubles";  Tipperary  and  other  mid- 
land shires,  with  a  combination  of  all 
kinds  of  fences,  making  an  olla  podrida 
most  acceptable  to  the  ardent  huntsman. 
That  subtle  and  all-important  element 
— scent — is  generally  good  in  the  Green 
Isle,  and  an  immunity  from  the  iron 
grip  of  King  Frost,  as  compared  with 
the  sister  isle,  makes  Ireland  a  favorite 
field  of  sport. 

It  is  from  these  many  natural  advan- 
tages that  her  green  plains  have  been 
chosen   by  all   sorts    and  conditions  of 


men  and  women,  from  the  Empress  of 
Austria  down  through  the  various 
grades  of  British  and  foreign  nobility 
and  commoners. 

For  a  country  that  bears  the  brand  of 
financial  pauperism,  Erin  has  a  big  list 
of  hounds. 

Four  packs  of  staghounds,  about 
twenty  of  foxhounds,  over  thirty  of  har- 
riers, with  a  few  odd  packs  of  drag- 
hounds  and  beagles,  make  a  goodly 
array.  The  crack  packs  are  "  The 
Wards  "  amongst  the  staghounds  ;  "  The 
Killing  Kildares,"  "  The  Royal  Meaths," 
and  "The  Galway  Blazers  "  are  perhaps 
the  pick  of  the  foxhounds,  while  some 
of  the  "  current- j elly  "  dogs  have  also 
their  devoted  admirers. 

All  those  packs  are  of  the  true  English 
types,  but  it  is  to  the  real  old  Irish 
hound  that  we  would  direct  attention. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  was  a  particular  breed  of  hound 
in  Ireland,  but,  sad  to  say,  it  has  grad- 
ually died  out,  until  now  there  is  only 
one  pack  of  the  true  blooded  black-and- 
tan  Kerry  beagle  in  the  country.  Rich- 
ardson, in  185 1,  writes  of  a  Kerry  beagle, 
which,  he  says,  is  a  fine,  tall,  dashing 
hound,  averaging  twenty- six  inches  in 
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height.  He  describes  him  as  having 
deep  chops,  broad,  pendulous  ears,  and, 
when  highly  bred,  as  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  an  indifferent  bloodhound. 

This  particular  breed  was  to  be  found 
in  all  its  glory  during  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  but  the  great  famine  of  '47 
ruined  the  gentry  and  drove  their  prop- 
erties into  that  holocaust  of  Irish  hopes 
— the  Encumbered  Estates  Court — 
where  they  were  sold,  in  many  instances, 
for  five  years'  purchase,  and  even  less. 

Some  of  the  best-known  packs  of  the 
olden  days  were  those  kept  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert, of  Muckross  Abbey,  that  lovely 
seat  on  the  beauteous  Killarney  lakes  ; 
by  Mr.  Chute,  of  Chute  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Buller,  of  Waterville.  A  noted  pack 
was  that  kept  by  the  O'Connell's,  of 
Derrynane  Abbey — a  family  of  which 
the  celebrated  Dan  O'Connell,  "The 
Liberator,"  was  a  member.  This  pack 
was  dispersed  in  the  "  bad  times  "  of  '47, 
but  one  of  the  family,  Mr.  Maurice 
O'Connell,  retained  a  few  of  the  best 
hounds  at  Lake  View,  and,  by  degrees, 
put  together  a  pack  of  twenty  couples 
of  the  old  "  black-and-tans." 

In  '68  Mr.  O'Connell  handed  them 
over  to  Mr.  Clement  Ryan,  of  Emly, 
County  Tipperary,  who  now  has  the 
only  pack  of  true  Kerry  beagles. 

Mr.  Ryan's  hounds  average  twenty- 
four  inches  and  are  smooth-coated 
black-and-tans.  They  have  very  long 
ears  and  hanging  jowls,  but  have  not 
much  of  the  bloodhound  strain  in  them. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  tongue, 
which  is  rich  and  wonderfully  sweet. 
Their  noses  are  very  keen,  and  in  work 
they  are  true  and  persevering.  They 
are  docile  and  take  to  hunting  at  once, 
and  though  not  so  fast  as  the  modern 
foxhound,  yet  have  a  fine  turn  of  speed. 
Their  cry  in  the  chase  is  full,  sonorous 
and  musical.  When  hunting,  the  head 
is  thrown  upward  frequently,  and  when 
this  is  so  they  are  in  full  cry.  When  on 
trail  their  note  is  of  prolonged  sweet- 
ness. Formerly  they  hunted  hares,  but 
latterly  they  have  been  used  with  deer 
and  drags,  and  give  excellent  sport. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
great  Dan  O'Connell  was  a  most  ardent 
votary  of  the  chase.  An  old  sportsman 
thus  describes  a  day  with  "  The  Lib- 
erator's "  good  old  "black-and-tans": 

"  It  was  just  daybreak  when  we  met 
the  master  of  the  Kerry  beagles — the 
world-wide   celebrated    O'Connell    and 


his  pack.  The  master  himself  was  hearty 
as  usual,  as  he  stood  with  the  light  of 
the  lanterns  illuminating  his  jolly  coun- 
tenance, and  fitfully  lighting  up  the 
surrounding  scene.  He  was  arrayed  in 
shooting-jacket  and  trousers,  a  stout 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  an  officer's  field- 
glass  thrown  over  his  shoulder  in  its 
case  and  slings  ;  a  fur-cap  set  rather 
jauntily  on  his  head ;  some  of  his  fav- 
orite hounds  collected  around  him,  rub- 
bing their  noses  against  his  hands  ; 
while  less-privileged  members  of  the 
pack  vented  their  feelings  in  prolonged 
notes  of  that  music  so  spirit-stirring  to 
a  sportsman's  heart. 

"All  being  found  in  readiness,  the 
word  '  forward '  was  given  and  the 
whole  party  trudged  along  together  for 
some  time,  led  by  the  master  himself, 
until  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain, where  the  huntsman  and  hounds 
diverged  into  an  adjacent  valley,  and 
O'Connell  and  the  party  that  accompa- 
nied him  stoutly  breasted  the  mountain- 
side, never  halting,  except  when  some 
of  the  plethoric  ones  cried  '  bellows  to 
mend.'  In  about  half  an  hour  after 
commencing  our  ascent  we  reached  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  brows  of  rugged 
Mangerton  Mountain,  from  which  we 
were  to  witness  the  hunting  of  the 
hounds  beneath  us.  The  spot  chosen 
by  O'Connell,  from  which  to  afford  his 
guests  a  good  prospect  of  the  working 
of  his  hounds,  was  reached  with  consid- 
erable difficulty  and  fatigue,  so  precip- 
itous was  the  ascent. 

"A  few  notes  on  the  master's  horn 
was  signal  sufficient  for  the  huntsman 
to  'throw  off,'  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  hounds  were  settled  down  on  the 
trail  of  a  hare. 

"  Those  beagles  of  O'Connell's  were 
all  of  the  pure  Kerry  breed  ;  as  large  as 
bloodhounds,  slow  in  pace,  deep  and 
melodious  in  voice,  and  from  their 
strength  and  hardiness  admirably  suited 
for  hunting  in  wild  and  mountainous 
districts,  where  their  great  strength  and 
a  ponderous  species  of  activity  aided 
them  in  surmounting  obstacles  that 
lighter  and  less  resolute  hounds  would 
succumb  to,  and  their  melodious  and 
deep-toned  tongue  harmonized  splen- 
didly with  the  stupendous  mountain 
scenery  as  it  awoke  the  responsive  echoes 
that  tenanted  every  surrounding  valley 
and  cavern,  producing  an  effect  thrill- 
ingly  delightful  to  any  man,  but  abso- 
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lutely  rapturous  to  O'Connell's  Celtic 
nature  and  sympathizing  taste. 

"  During  a  prolonged  and  beautiful 
hunt  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  im- 
mediately toward  us,  through  which 
the  pack  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  truest  hunting  imaginable  over  very 
difficult  ground,  their  delighted  owner 
never  lost  a  point  worthy  of  notice,  that 
they  made,  nor  failed  to  call  attention 
to  it,  as  he  watched,  with  the  critical 
acumen  of  a  good  judge,  the  varying 
fortune  of  the  chase. 

" '  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  what  I  call 
true  hare-hunting,'  he  cried,  as  with 
praiseworthy  acuteness  and  pertinacity 
the  beagles  '  picked  out '  a  most  difficult 
scent,  and  '  carrying  it  on '  to  better 
scenting-ground  beyond,  raced  away 
with  it,  as  they  yelled  out  in  glorious 
chorus  their  notes  of  triumph. 

" '  Yoick  !  forward  !  good  hounds  ! ' 
he  shouted  in  ecstacy,  as  the  gladdened 
pack  swept  on  like  gulls  on  the  wing. 

"  It  was  just  as  they  '  checked  '  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  us  upon  some  rocky 
ground,  after  the  burst  just  described, 
that  an  incident  characteristic  of  O'Con- 
nell  took  place,  and  which,  from  its 
original  sharpness,  is  worth  recording. 

"  The  parish  priest  and  his  coadjutor 
were  of  the  party  that  accompanied  us 
from  Derrynane,  but  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hunt  they  and  some  of  our 
party  had  got  on  to  a  sharp  ledge  of 
rock,  from  which  they  expected  a  closer 
view  of  the  hounds. 

"  It  was  immediately  beneath  this 
ledge  that  the  hounds 'checked.'  The 
pack,  after  some  difficulty,  '  hit  it  off ' 
cleverly,  and  went  away  at  score,  cheered 
with  a  will  by  their  delighted  and  now 
excited  master. 

"  '  They're  wrong  ! '  shouted  the  two 
clergymen  in  a  breath,  from  their  post 
of  vantage  on  the  ledge  ;  '  the  hare  went 
in  the  opposite  direction.' 

" '  Nonsense  ! '  impatientlv  responded 
O'Connell. 

" '  We  saw  the  hare  run  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  I  assure  you,  sir  ! '  hal- 
loed the  parish  priest. 

" '  Well,  gentlemen,'  retorted  the  net- 
tled owner  of  the  stanch  pack,  '  no 
man  entertains  a  higher  opinion  of  you 
both  individually  and  of  your  sacred 
profession  than  I  do,  but  you  must  par- 
don me  for  saying  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  think  the  hounds  are  telling 
the  truth.' 


"  '  They're  not  going  the  way  the  hare 
went,  anyhow,'  persisted  the  priests. 

"  '  /  think  they  are,'  cried  O'Connell, 
laughing  ;  '  but  at  any  rate,  we'll  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.' 

"A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this 
happy  hit,  the  two  worthy  clergymen 
joining  in  it  most  heartily.  The  result 
proved  that  the  beagles  were  '  telling 
the  truth,'  for  they  brought  the  hunted 
hare  around,  and  killed  her  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  Their  reverences  had  seen  a 
fresh  hare  that  crossed  the  line  of  scent. 

As  there  is  a  probability  of  the  good 
old  Kerry  beagle  becoming  extinct,  I 
give  a  description  of  him  : 

Head. — Moderately  long,  broad  skull, 
oval  from  eyes  to  poll,  about  same  length 
from  nasal  indenture  between  eyes  to 
point  of  nose  ;  should  slope  or  slightly 
arch  from  eyes  to  point  of  nose.  Fore- 
head low,  eyebrows  strong  and  raised 
somewhat ;  cheeks  not  full.  Eyes  large, 
bright,  and  intelligent,  varying  in  color 
from  bright  yellow  to  deep  buff,  and 
deeper  brownish  yellow.  Muzzle  long, 
slightly  arched,  round  and  full  under. 
Nose  fine  in  texture,  not  square,  but 
slightly  tapering.  Nostrils  large,  upper 
lips  hanging,  and  fuller  toward  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth.  Teeth  level,  of  ele- 
gant form  and  strong. 

Ears. — Large,  pendulous,  falling  be- 
low the  neck,  and  set  on  low. 

Body. — Muscular,  fairly  thick-set, 
moderate  length,  strong,  well  set  on  legs. 

Neck. — wSlightly  arched,  thick,  nearly 
level  with  the  back  of  the  skull,  at  the 
point  of  joining.  Skin  full  in  front  and 
dewlap  developed. 

Chest. — Deep,  not  broad  underneath. 
Shoulders  strong  and  broad  across  the 
back,  which  is  moderate  in  length  and 
strong. 

Loins. — Broad  and  muscular,  and 
slightly  arched.  Thighs  thick  and 
slightly  curved. 

Tail. — Long  and  evenly  furnished 
with  hair,  thickest  at  the  root  and  car- 
ried curved  upward  from  the  loins. 

Legs. — With  plenty  of  bone  and  mus- 
cular, short  and  strong  ;  feet  round  and 
close. 

Coat. — Hard,  close,  and  smooth. 

Color. — Black  and  tan  ;  blue  mottled 
and  tan  ;  black,  white  and  tan  ;  tan  and 
white. 

Height. — Twenty-two  inches,  more 
or  less,  which  should  depend  upon  the 
depth  of  the  body. 
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IN  society's  world  the  gay  season  of 
dancing  flows  along  through  all  the 
winter  months,  but  in  the  college 
world  such  a  steady  stream  of  dis- 
sipation would  preclude  all  possibility  of 
study.     It  is  not,  then,  without  reason 


that  the  dancing  spell  of  the  college 
world  is  a  short  one,  lasting  but  half  a 
week  at  the  most.  Into  those  few  short 
hours,  however,  is  compressed  all  the 
gaiety  of  what  might  easily  serve  for 
two  weeks'  frivolities. 
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At  Yale  the  Junior  Promenade  is  the 
-interesting  feature  about  which  all  the 
winter  gaiety  clusters.  This  Junior 
Promenade  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
Wooden  Spoon  Presentation,  an  event 
always  of  considerable  note  among  the 
college  men,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  a  huge  wooden  spoon  to 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  class.  The 
promenade  has  taken  the  place  of  this 
presentation,  but  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  it  is  still  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  juniors.  This  class,  by  popular 
vote,  elects  a  committee  of  some  nine 
men,  and  the  man  who  receives  the 
highest  number  of  votes  is  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  Thus  the 
chairman  of  the  Junior  Promenade 
Committee  is  the  wooden  spoon  man  of 
his  class. 

No  sooner  is  this  committee  elected 
than  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  render 
the  promenade  of  their  class  the  most 
brilliant  ever  given.  The  date  of  the 
promenade  used  to  fall  in  February,  but 
owing  to  certain  restrictions  of  the 
Faculty  it  is  now  given  in  January. 
The  ball  itself  is  by  no  means  the  only 
gaiety.  It  is,  however,  the  most  prom- 
inent. In  addition  to  it  are  the  Glee 
Club  concert  and  the  various  class  ger- 
mans,  besides  lunches,  teas  and  private 
receptions.  On  Sunday  there  are  seen 
at  Chapel  a  few  strange  faces  in  the 
gallery,  which  are  eagerly  scanned  by 
the  men  in  the  seats  below,  for  they 
form  the  first  installment  of  the 
guests  who  come  for  the  festivities  of 
the  week.  A  Praise  Service  in  the  even- 
ing used  to  attract  many,  but  it  is  now 
not  until  Monday  that  the  Crowd  begins 
to  arrive.  Pretty  girls,  complacent 
matrons,  bored  fathers  drive  up  to  the 
hotels  to  find  quarters  in  which  to  un- 
pack the  trunks  and  shake  out  the  deli- 
cate gowns  which  are  to  astonish  and 
captivate. 

In  former  times,  during  the  afternoon, 
while  the  guests  were  busy  in  unpack- 
ing there  might  be  a  sudden  stir  and 
shouting  in  College  Street  near  the 
hotel,  and  looking  out  the  strangers 
were  astonished  to  see  a  stick  torn  from 
the  hands  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
meek,  unoffending  young  man  by  a 
half-dozen  other  students,  who  bore  off 
the  cane  in  triumph.  As  they  were 
speedily  informed,  however,  this  meek 
young  man  who  was  the  object  of  the 
assault  was  a  freshman,  and  there  is  a 


college  custom  that  forbids  the  carrying 
of  canes  by  freshmen  before  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  The  assailants  were 
sophomores,  and  had  the  numbers  of 
the  two  parties  been  increased  a  "  banger 
rush "  would  have  been  the  inevit- 
able result,  as  the  freshman  would 
have  endeavored  to  keep  the  stick  or 
"banger,"  while  the  sophomores  would 
not  have  desisted  until  they  had  taken 
it  away.  Of  late  years  there  is  less  of 
this,  however,  and  Monday  afternoon  is 
taken  up  with  receptions  at  private 
houses  for  the  belles  who  intend  going 
to  the  senior  and  sophomore  germans. 
The  Glee  Club  concert  comes  on  the 
following  evening. 

This  is  held  on  Monday  and  is  really 
the  beginning  of  the  gaiety,  and  we 
must  make  an  early  dinner  in  order  to 
dress,  as  the  concert  begins  at  quarter- 
past  eight,  and  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  be  early  and  see  the  audience  as  it 
files  in.  Our  party  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  secured  a  box,  and  in  it  we  take 
our  position  shortly  after  eight.  Al- 
ready the  theater  is  quite  full  down 
stairs,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is,  too. 
The  youthful  faces  of  our  fair  visitors 
are  filled  with  an  expression  of  eager- 
ness and  expectation,  while  light  even- 
ing dresses  contrast  pleasantly  with 
the  black  coats  and  snow-white  bosoms 
of     their     escorts.       Still     the     people 

come.      There   is ,  of  the    'Varsity 

crew.  See  the  big  fellow  just  com- 
ing down  the  middle  aisle  with  the 
elderly  lady  in  black.  I  wonder  if  that 
is  his  sister  with  them.  She  looks 
like  him.  Do  you  see  the  fellow  in  the 
seat  just  ahead  of  them — man  with  light 

mustache  and  girl  in  white — that's , 

captain  of  the  football  team,  and  the 
most  popular  man  in  college. 

Oh  !  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  of,  and  that  is  a  custom  that 
formerly  existed.  In  the  olden  time 
the  freshmen  used  to  have  the  most 
vigorous  contests  with  the  sophomores 
about  this  time  in  the  year.  Recover- 
ing from  the  first  fears  of  hazing,  they 
began  to  retaliate.  This  left  as  its 
relic,  however,  a  fashion  for  the  fresh- 
men to  put  their  class  numeral  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  from  which  it 
was  particularly  difficult  for  the  irate 
sophomores  to  dislodge  it;  for  it  was  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  to  the  sophomores  if 
this  flaunting  numeral  was  not  at  once 
deposed,  no  matter  where  it  might  be. 
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The  freshmen  were  wont  to  put  a  flag 
at  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  old  chapel 
steeple,  then  on  Alumni  Hall ;  in  fact, 
in  any  place  which  offered  the  greatest 
difficulties.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  however,  they  have  become  more 
original  and  less  foolhardy.  They  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  Glee  Club  con- 
cert to  make  an  especial  display  of  their 
class.  A  year  or  two  ago,  in '  the  midst 
of  the  concert,  a  huge  flag  was  unfurled 
over  the  heads  of  the  singers  by  some- 
one up  in  the  flies  above,  and  on  this 
flag,  in  great  white  figures,  was  the 
numeral  of  the  freshman  class.  The 
sophomores  rushed  up  among  the  scenes 
and  speedily  detached  and  captured  the 
banner. 

One  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  freshman 
ingenuity  was  when  a  dozen  pigeons 
were  set  loose  and  went  flying  here 
and  there  about  the  theater !  Each 
dove  had  attached  to  it  a  large  card 
bearing  the  numeral  of  the  freshman 
class.  How  the  audience  applauded 
this  bit  of  unexpected  entertainment ! 
Every  sophomore  in  the  house  was 
eager  to  gain  possession  of  the  flutter- 
ing birds,  and  it  was  not  long  before  sev- 
eral of  the  living  advertisements  of  the 
freshmen  had  been  captured.  A  few 
fluttered  to  inaccessible  points,  and  the 
excitement  gradually  subsided.  This 
year  you  will  probably  see  nothing  of 
this  kind  done,  as  the  custom  is  dying 
out. 

Ah  !  here  come  the  Banjo  Club  to 
act  as  prelude  to  the  greater  club.  One 
or  two  of  them  are  on  the  Glee  Club, 
too.  The  little  fellow  next  the  end  on  the 
right  is  a  most  comical  chap,  he  was  end 
man  in  the  minstrels  at  D  K  E  last  year. 
The  second  man  from  him  has  brains 
and  is  going  to  make  a  hard  fight  for 
the  valedictory.  The  twanging  of  the 
banjos  is  almost  too  soon  over,  and  here 
come  the  next  heroes  of  the  evening, 
the  Glee  Club,  and  a  good  looking  set 
of  boys  they  are.  As  they  start  a  glee, 
for  the  first  few  lines  there  is  just 
a  little  nervousness  manifest  in  their 
voices,  but  that  disappears  in  a  few 
measures,  and  although  the  numbers 
selected  are  not  particularly  classic, 
their  voices  are  fresh  and  the  spirit 
irresistible.  Encore  follows  encore,  and 
both  audience  and  singers  are  become 
thoroughly  en  rapport.  The  rest  of  the 
program  goes  but  too  quickly,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  the  concert  is  finished. 


But  the  evening  is  only  hak  over,  forr 
when  we  return  to  the  hotel,  wraps  are 
laid  aside  and  we  have  a  very  jolly 
dance  in  the  parlors,  just  to  give  us  a 
taste  of  the  morrow.  Nor  is  it  half  bad 
to  sit  out  and  make  pretty  speeches  to 
some  charming  young  woman  who 
doesn't  mind  listening  to  something 
personal  occasionally  slipped  slyly  in 
among  college  yarns.  Perhaps  you 
don't  mean  all  you  say,  except  for 
the  moment ;  never  mind — it's  easy  to 
talk  nonsense  under  such  circumstances. 
A  chaperon  comes,  cool  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  atmosphere  of  romance,  and 
takes  your  fair  one  off  to  get  her  beauty 
sleep.  As  it  is  still  early  we  jump  into 
a  cab  and  wheel  over  to  Alumni  Hall, 
where  we  find  the  senior  german  in  full 
swing;  or  over  to  Warner  Hall,  where 
the  sophomores  are  holding  their  ger- 
man. The  faint  scent  of  roses  steals 
out  through  the  open  doors  and  mingles 
with  the  heavier  odor  of  a  surreptitious 
cigarette  puffed  on  the  balcony  between 
the  dances.  But  even  the  pleasantest 
thing  cannot  last  forever,  and  the  rum- 
ble of  carriages  soon  suggests  that  the 
german  is  over  and  that  we  had  best 
obtain  as  much  rest  as  possible,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  gaieties  of  the  next 
two  days. 

The  following  morning  the  guests  are 
taken  for  a  stroll  about  the  campus,  the 
afternoon  is  occupied  in  the  customary 
routine  of  teas  and  receptions,  and  in 
the  evening  comes  the  junior  german  in 
Alumni  Hall.  At  the  close  of  this  fes- 
tivity we  realize  that  there  is  time  for 
but  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  before  the 
real  day  of  the  promenade  itself. 

In  the  morning  a  drive,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  look  in  at  the  teas  at  the 
various  scientific  society  club  houses, 
and  then  it  is  time  to  dress  for  the  great 
ball,  the  crowning  festivity  of  the  week. 
While  we  are  dressing  and  the  members 
of  the  Promenade  Committee  are  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  upon  the  dec- 
orations of  the  Armory,  just  a  word 
about  the  customs  of  the  present-day 
college  dance. 

Carll's  Opera  House  was,  until  re- 
cently, the  scene  of  the  promenade,  but 
it  proved  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
many  dancers,  and  recourse  was  had  to 
the  Armory.  The  grand  ball,  for  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less,  is  supposed  to 
begin  at  nine  o'clock,  and  as  a  rule  the 
first  dance  may  be  counted  upon  before 
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ten.  By  this  time  the  floor  and  boxes  are 
both  well  filled,  and  a  prettier  sight 
is  seldom  seen.  The  boxes  are  only 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  and  although  only  temporary  af- 
fairs, are  prettily  decorated.  Soft 
wraps,  with  their  bright  linings  dropped 
carelessly  over  the  chairs,  add  a  charming 
effect.  Along  the  walls  hang  banners  of 
every  conceivable  color,  so  arranged  with 
great  festoons  of  draping  as  to  effectually 
conceal  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  build- 
ing. Decorations  are  usually  by  Koster. 
Many  floral  decorations  emblematical 
of  Yale  victories  are  placed  in  conspicu- 
ous places.  One  orchestra  furnishes  the 
music  for  the  dances,  while  another 
band  plays  during  each  intermission. 
These  intermissions  are,  however,  not 
by  any  means  lost  by  the  eager  dancers. 
In  fact,  the  floor  is  quite  as  crowded  by 
these  insatiable  dancers  during  the  in- 
termissions as  during  the  regular  dances. 
It  is  only  at  the  slight  intervals  after 
one  band  has  completed  a  selection,  be- 
fore the  other  begins  another,  that  there 
is  a  moment's  cessation  of  the  mad 
whirl.  It  is  at  these  intervals  that  one 
sees  the  men  hurrying  from  one  partner 
to  the  next,  as  though  each  moment 
were  worth  a  fortune.  The  customs 
pertaining  to  this  promenade  are  singu- 
lar, and  quite  worth  telling. 

From  whence  comes  the  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  necessary  to  pay  the 
bills  of  various  kinds,  the  music,  the 
decoration,  the  cards,  the  supper  ?  It 
comes  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  but  not 
in  the  usual  way.  The  committee,  as 
soon  as  they  are  elected,  proceed  to 
canvass  the  college  in  order  to  dispose 
of  as  many  tickets  as  possible.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  upper 
class  men  would  take  the  lion's  share  of 
these  tickets,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  ju- 
niors do,  it  is  true,  subscribe  liberally, 
but  it  was  wont  to  be  the  freshmen 
who  were  expected  to  take  more  than 
one  ticket  apiece.  Of  late  years  they 
are  allowed  to  escape  from  what  was 
really  almost  an  imposition. 

Another  peculiar  custom  of  the  prome- 
nade is  the  way  in  which  a  young 
woman's  dance  card  is  filled  up.  When 
a  young  man  invites  a  young  woman  to 
the  Junior  Promenade  he  usually  does 
it  some  months  beforehand.  As  soon  as 
it  is  settled  that  she  is  to  come  he  makes 
plans  for  her  pleasure  by  securing  for 
her  agreeable  partners.     In  order  to  fa- 


cilitate this,  preliminary  dance  cards  are 
issued,  and  for  several  weeks  before  the 
promenade  men  are  busy  in  exchanging 
dances  with  one  another.  Thus  the 
young  woman's  card  is  entirely  filled 
long  before  she  and  her  chaperon  set 
foot  in  New  Haven.  Having  done  this  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  show  to  her  her 
card  on  her  arrival,  and  tell  her  some- 
thing about  the  various  men.  He  also 
arranges  to  have  her  meet  at  the  ger- 
mans,  or  the  hotel  or  at  teas,  as  many  of 
these  men  as  opportunity  may  offer.  It 
seldom  happens,  however,  that  she  meets 
more  than  half  her  partners  before  the 
promenade  begins.  The  young  man 
who  has  her  in  charge  then  takes  pains 
to  inform  all  her  partners  of  the  location 
of  her  box,  and  he  himself  hastens  there 
first  after  each  dance,  performs  the  in- 
troduction, and  then  rushes  off  to  find 
his  own  partner.  This  is  made  possible 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  usually  a 
large  number  of  "  stags  "  present,  else 
there  would  be  some  awkward  dilemmas. 
But  there,  we  are  dressed,  and  the 
carriages  are  already  beginning  to  rum- 
ble here  and  there  as  we  come  down 
the  stairs  in  our  New  Haven  hotel  and 
catch  a  glimpse  through  the  dining- 
room  doors  of  a  few  late  ones  getting  a 
bit  of  dinner  before  starting  for  the 
dance.  We  jump  into  a  carriage  and 
are  soon  driven  up  before  the  Armory 
doors.  As  we  enter  and  turn  up  stairs 
to  the  dressing-rooms  we  have  a  look 
through  the  doors.  Is  it  not  as  bright 
as  I  predicted  ?  Running  up  the  stairs 
we  meet  a  stream  of  people  on  their 
way  to  the  floor,  and  we  ourselves 
quickly  join  them.  As  we  step  inside 
the  first  impression  is  a  pleasant  one  of 
being  almost  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
the  place,  for  it  is  an  unusually  large 
room,  and  the  decorations  lend  to  the 
effect.  Now  you  can  see  the  boxes,  and 
let  me  tell  you  here  that  these  boxes 
are  more  valuable  than  they  appear. 
The  sum  paid  for  the  most  advanta- 
geous ones  may  be  a  bonus  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars  or  so  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular fee  of  twenty  dollars,*  as  the 
choice  is  auctioned  off  some  weeks 
previous  to  the  night  of  the  ball.  As 
we  walk  down  before  these  stalls  we  are 
constantly  coming  in  the  way  of  young 
men  running  hither  and  thither,  intro- 

*This  year  the  boxes  are  delivered  to  the  Junior 
Class  on  the  application  system.  After  this  they  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public  at  auction. 
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ducing  one  another  to  the  chaperons 
and  young  ladies,  and  then  flying  off 
again  for  other  men  who  have  dances 
upon  their  cards.  Presently  the  Grand 
March  sets  up  its  stately  strain,  and  one 
after  another  the  couples  add  them- 
selves to  the  long  procession,  until  the 
entire  line  nearly  encircles  the  dancing 
surface.  Very  soon  after  this  has  taken 
place  the  floor-manager  gives  a  signal, 
and  the  dance  begins.  The  long  pro- 
cession breaks  up  into  whirling  couples, 
and  the  ball  is  under  way.  From  this 
moment  until  the  end  there  is  not  a  bar 
-of  the  music  lost,  for  the  floor  is  always 


filled  with  the  indefatigable  dancers, 
who  whirl  on  through  the  music  of 
dance  and  the  music  of  intermission, 
until  the  slow  strain  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home  "  is  played,  just  as  the  first  faint 
light  is  coming  up  into  the  morning 
sky.  Then  the  tired  but  happy  girls 
and  their  equally  exhausted  chaperons 
throw  on  their  wraps,  and  with  a  lassi- 
tude that  forgets  the  crumpled  gown  or 
the  disarranged  coiffure,  sink  into  the 
grateful  cushions  of  the  carriages  and 
are  whisked  back  to  the  hotels,  where 
they  are  soon  dreaming  over  again  the 
events  of  the  week. 


MINIATURE     YACHT     MODELING. 

Its     Practical    Purposes    and     Scientific     Service. 


BY    FRANKLYN    LSASSFORD. 


In  Two  Parts.    Part  I. 


MODEL  yacht  sailing,  of  the  scien- 
tific and  practical  sort,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  pastime 
of  sailing  shop-made  toys,  the 
diversion  and  delight  of  many  youths 
with  an  inborn  and  inherent  passion  for 
the  sea.  Nor  must  it  be  confounded 
with  the  methods  of  those  who  them- 
selves build  models,  sometimes  mon- 
strosities, for  the  mere  amusement  of 
winning  races  in  model  yacht  club  re- 
gattas, regardless  of  whether  or  no  their 
craft  could  be  reproduced  in  any  other 
proportions. 

The  model  yacht  building  and  sailing 
of  which  I  desire  to  treat  is  of  great 
practical  and  economical  value,  for  by 
it  some  of  the  most  abstruse  and  puz- 
zling questions  of  "  form,"  in  its  ability  to 
ride  over  and  cut  through  a  seaway,  to 
get  to  windward,  and  other  like  points, 
can  be  more  decisively  demonstrated 
than  by  actual  vessels. 

Strange  as  this  may  seem  at  first 
blush,  a  moment's  consideration  will 
show  its  reasonableness,  for  the  minia- 
ture model  when  sailing  is  sailing  en- 
tirely on  her  form  ;  the  simplicity  of  her 
equipment  and  entire  absence  of  the  in- 
dividual element  necessitate  this  result. 
If  she  fails  in  any  particular  it  is  the 
failure  of  her  design  ;  if  she  succeeds 
the  success  is  attributable  to  her  design 
alone  ;  whereas  in  the  actual  boat  the 


man  at  the  wheel  is  able  to  counteract 
faults  and  tendencies  to  deviate  from 
the  true  course  and  to  hide  many  de- 
fects. If  the  model  shows  creditably  it 
is  on  its  own  merits,  whereas  in  the 
larger  vessels  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
the  captain  and  the  crew  to  a  great 
extent  to  whom  the  credit  belongs. 

Owing  to  the  capacity  of  many  yacht 
captains,  good  results  are  often  obtained 
from  poor  boats,  and  "  the  navigator's 
skill  must  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
ship  ;  "  but  in  the  model,  aside  from  the 
initial  trimming  of  the  sails  before  the 
start,  the  boat  herself  must  do  the  rest,  \ 
and  it  is  about  certain  that  the  worst 
one  will  get  worsted. 

Both  these  results  have  been  too  often 
noted  to  require  further  argument. 
An  actual  yacht  may  not  be  properly 
masted,  the  center  of  effort  of  her  sails 
may  be  very  far  from  her  center  of  lat- 
eral resistance,  and  the  profile  form  of 
her  keel  may  be  more  of  a  hinderance 
than  a  help  ;  yet,  with  an  extraordinarily 
competent  captain,  she  may  still  very 
often  win,  which  a  model  yacht  so  de- 
fective never  could.  When,  then,  the 
model  does  win,  a  form  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation  has  been  found  and  at  a 
very  slight  expense. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  value  of  the 
model  in  solving  these  problems  was 
made   in  the  fall  of   1889  by  A.   Cary 
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Smith,  the  well-known  yacht  designer. 
He  had  built  the  seventy-foot  sloop 
Katrina,  and  she  carried  a  lee  helm, 
which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  reme- 
died by  moving  the  mast  aft,  the  step 
of  which,  however,  was  so  close  to  the 
centerboard  trunk  that  the  latter  would 
also  have  to  be  moved,  and  the  experi- 
ment promised  to  be  very  costly,  with 
no  certainty  of  entire  success.  At  Mr. 
Smith's  suggestion  an  absolute  fac- 
simile of  the  large  boat  was  built  on  a 
scale  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  it  also 
carried  a  lee  helm  :  "  the  baby  had  the 
tricks  of  its  mother,"  as  was  well  said  at 
the  time.  The  fault  was  first  inexpen- 
sively corrected  in  the  miniature,  and 
the  same  alterations  then  applied  to  the 
large  vessel  on  precisefy  the  same  rela- 
tive proportions,  showing-  again  the 
same  results,  the  Katrina  winning  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club's  regattas  of 
iSpo-'gi  over  the  Shamrock  (which  had 
defeated  her  in  '89). 

While  this  test  is  absolutely  final  and 
conclusive,  it  only  bears  out  results 
which  are  obtained  and  noted  every  day 
in  the  handling  and  performances  of  all 
really  good  miniatures. 

The  consideration  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur to  the  conscientious  yacht  -  mod- 
eler, and  one  against  which  he  needs 
warning,  is,  that  he  must  exactly  repro- 
duce a  large  yacht  on  a  small  scale,  and 
he  therefore  proceeds,  with  the  utmost 
nicety  and  care,  to  utterly  ruin  his  boat 
for  any  practical  purpose.  He  loads 
her  down  with  anchors  and  chains,  pre- 
venter backstays,  small  boats  in  davits, 
hatches,  skylights,  companion-way  and 
wheel  steering-gear,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  a  beautifully  finished  miniature 
that  is  an  ornament  to  his  house,  a  mon- 
ument to  his  patience  and  skill,  but  can- 
not be  sailed,  except  with  more  patience 
than  even  he  possesses,  and  hasn't  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  demonstrating 
whether  its  form  has  merit  or  any  more 
value  than  any  other  equally  pretty  toy. 

Before  determining  upon  a  plan  for  a 
miniature  it  is  well  to  know  something 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  to 
decide  whether  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
a  model  to  scale  of  a  practicable  build- 
able  boat  which  may  prove  of  scientific 
service  to  the  sport,  or  to  make  one  that 
may  win  races  among  miniatures  but 
would  be  absolutely  worthless  if  built  to 
full-scale  proportions,  and  therefore  have 
no  value  beyond  amusement. 


For  instance,  I  have  seen  miniatures, 
most  recently  built,  in  which  the  decks 
were  double  the  load-line  lengths  and, 
of  course,  they  were  very  fast  boats 
too.  Fancy  a  yacht  of  seventy  feet  load- 
line  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  of 
deck  !  If  it  were  built  by  any  present 
method  the  ends  would  have  to  be  so 
strengthened  and  so  heavy  in  their  con- 
struction as  to  preclude  the  possibilities 
of  reasonable  stability  from  such  excess- 
ive top  weights. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  this  point.  If  miniature  yacht 
modelers  desire  the  respect  of  sailors 
they  must  deserve  it,  and  it  can  only  be 
earned  by  producing  models  which  are 
structurally  capable  of  reproduction  on 
the  larger  scale,  and  the  only  permis- 
sible excess  strictly  confined  to  draught. 
As  a  miniature  can  reach  into  no  such 
density  of  water  as  secured  by  the  larger 
sailing  craft,  proportionate  stability  can 
only  be  attained  by  disproportionate 
draught,  which  is,  therefore,  quite  allow- 
able, the  more  so  since  it  need  not  in  any 
way  alter  the  lines  of  the  boat. 

Another  common  fault  among  model- 
ers is  to  take  too  much  beam  for  proper 
proportions. 

In  designing  a  model  the  general 
scheme  of  a  certain  class  of  yachts 
should  not  be  widely  departed  from. 
As,  to  prove  of  practicable  value,  they 
should  not  be  less  than  thirty-five  inch 
load-line  nor  more  than  fort3^-five  inch, 
and  as  the  seventy-footers  and  ninety- 
footers  among  actual  yachts  are  of  far 
the  more  symmetrical  form,  if  built  on 
one-half  inch  scale  these  classes  would 
be  exactly  represented  by  the  number 
of  inches  of  load-line  suggested. 

Now,  the  narrowest  seventy  -  footer 
here  is  fifteen  feet  in  beam,  while  the 
widest  has  not  quite  twenty-two  feet, 
and  a  model  should  be  kept  within  these 
limits.  The  narrowest  ninety-footer  is 
of  eighteen-foot  beam  and  the  widest 
twenty-seven  feet. 

The  draughts  of  the  "  seventies  "  vary 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet ;  of  the  "  nine- 
ties," from  six  to  fifteen  feet,  which 
certainly  allows  ample  latitude  for  the 
freest  choice. 

Model  yachts  upward  of  forty  -  five 
inch  load-line  do  not  show  sufficient  in- 
crease of  speed  to  pay  for  the  increase 
of  time  and  cost  required  in  their  con- 
struction, not  to  mention  the  difficulties 
in  getting  them  from  place  to  place,  and. 
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in  this  latter  respect  the  thirty-five  inch 
boat  is  by  all  odds  the  handiest  of  the 
lot  and  so  to  be  most  highly  commended. 

The  building  of  a  model  is  only  the 
means  by  which  to  attain  a  certain 
definitely-desired  end,  and  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  fixed  purpose — to  show 
speed  under  sail.  An  elaborated  model 
is  simply  so  much  the  more  hampered 
by  every  added  object  which  serves  no 
practical  purpose  toward  that  end  ;  a 
sailing  model  should  not  even  have  a 
block  aboard  of  her.  Blocks  are  needed 
by  larger  vessels  to  aid  in  easing  heavy 
hauls,  otherwise  beyond  the  strength  of 
their  crews  ;  but  in  a  miniature,  however 
large,  a  mere  child  could  stretch  the 
heaviest  to  the  very  point  of  breaking. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  if  so 
many  details  may  be  omitted,  the  build- 
ing of  a  successful  model  is  in  any 
sense  a  simple  matter,  whether  as  re- 
gards its  necessary  calculations  or  the 
actual  labor  of  construction  ;  the  mod- 
eler will  still  find  plenty  of  real  work, 
and  unless  he  has  a  pretty  close  ac- 
quaintance with  what  has  already  been 
done,  and  has  carefully  studied  the 
values  of  certain  lines,  particularly  in 
their  relations  to  each  other — while  he 
may  make  a  moderately  fast  boat  and 
get  lots  of  fun  out  of  it,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sert he  will  build  several  before  he  pro- 
duces either  a  winner  or  a  wonder. 

The  form,  as  drawn  preliminarily, 
may  not  contain  more  than  the  mere 
profile  of  the  vertical  section,  or  sheer 
plan,  with  absolute  exactitude,  and  even 
the  section  or  buttock  lines  need  only 
be  sketched  in.  The  half-breadth,  with 
its  stream  or  water  lines,  will  not  be 
wanted  at  once,  and  can  wait  until  the 
vertical  profile  is  quite  smoothly  cut. 

Buttock  lines  are  those  showing  as 
curves  only  in  the  vertical  section,  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  boat,  and  would 
be  produced  by  passing  a  saw  through 
a  perfect  half -model,  parallel  to  the 
center  line  at  three  points,  and  so  ex- 
actly quartering  it  its  entire  length. 

For  instance,  if  the  beam  of  the  half- 
model  were  five  inches  the  first  buttock 
would  be  produced  by  a  saw-cut  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  from  the  back 
of  the  form,  extending,  vertically,  from 
end  to  end.  The  second  and  third  but- 
tocks would  be  spaced  equally  at  one 
and  one-quarter  inches,  and  so  dividing 
the  entire  beam  precisely  in  fourths. 

See  illustration  :    Vertical  Section,  or 


Sheer  Plan,  with  Buttocks,  indicated  on 

P-  4°5- 

The  lines  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  half-breadth  are  known  as  stream 
or  water  lines,  and  should  be  drawn  to 
scale,  every  two  inches  above  the  load 
water  line  and  at  each  separate  inch  be- 
low in  the  body  of  the  boat.  It  is  not 
customary  to  draw  them  in  the  dead- 
wood  which  may  extend  much  below 
the  body  proper,  even  though  the  latter 
show  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
whole  draft,  as  even  then  the  dead- 
wood  will  conform  to  the  general  lines, 
and  the  body  plan,  which  gives  the  form 
of  the  boat's  frames  or  timbers  from 
end  to  end,  will  make  it  quite  clear. 

See  illustrations  of  Half -breadth,  p.  405 . 

The  lines  usually  drawn  in  the  body 
plan,  which  are  ample  for  the  modeler's 
purpose,  are  obtained  by  dividing  the 
load  line  into  ten  equal  sections,  show- 
ing a  frame  or  timber  shape  at  each 
point,  and  also  two  or  three  of  those 
equidistant,  forward  and  aft  of  the  load 
line.  These  are  the  lines  that  would  be 
again  produced  by  passing  a  saw  through 
the  half-model  transversely,  at  regular 
distances,  from  end  to  end. 

See  illustration  of  Body  Plan,  p.  407. 

Of  all  these  lines  the  buttocks  are  by 
far  of  the  first  importance. 

From  all  time,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  water,  when  displaced  by  a  boat's 
passage  through  it,  went  round  her,  but 
in  recent  years  the  best  yacht  designers 
have  accepted  the  amply  demonstrated 
theory  that  the  water  goes  diagonally 
beneath  the  boat,  and  Herreshoff,  in  his 
Gloriana,  Wasp,  Colonia  and  Vigilant, 
has,  apparently,  almost  disregarded  the 
stream  lines,  and  only  eased  the  but- 
tocks. In  my  opinion,  however,  a  yacht 
with  as  good  buttocks  and  better  stream- 
ers would  defeat  any  of  his  creations,  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  disregard  any  of  a  yacht's 
lines  ;  but  if  any  are  necessarily  to  be 
hardened,  at  least  keep  the  buttocks  easy 
— which  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
previous  years,  of  course,  but  surely 
shown  by  Vigilant' s  superiority  over 
Valkyrie,  whose  stream  lines  were  about 
the  easiest  and  finest  ever  seen,  especi- 
ally above  the  load  line. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Herreshoff 
boats  sail  best  when  considerably  heeled, 
and  the  fact  has  created  comment.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  "diagonal  "  lines 
(or  those  which  would  be  again  pro- 
duced by  a  saw-cut  passing  from  end  to 
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end,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and  diag- 
onally, from  the  center  line,  or  as  near 
as  possible  square  to  the  surface  of  the 
model)  are  much  easier  than  the  water 
lines,  and  are  not  only  decidedly  un- 
common, but  were  impossible  with  the 
old  short  top  lines. 

See  illustration  of  Diagonals  in  both 
Half-breadth  and  Body  Plans,  pp.  405 
and  407. 

In  starting,  a  plan  must  first  be  pre- 
pared and  worked  out  roughly  ;  slight 
changes  which  promise  improvement 
may  be  made  after  the  work  is  in  pro- 
gress, but  it  is  also  safe  to  assert  that  the 
man  who  takes  a  block  of  wood  and  an 
axe  will  simply  spoil  the  block. 

Before  doing  any  drawing  it  is  im- 
perative to  pre-determine  the  propor- 
tions of  load-line,  deck  length,  profile  of 
keel,  draughts,  vertical  heights  and  free- 
boards. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  con- 
stantly toward  increasing  the  over-all 
measurements  upon  any  given  water- 
line.  Lengthening  the  ends  not  only 
provides  buoyancy  to  them,  which  pre- 
vents pitching  and  adds  stability  when 
heeled,  but  enables  the  taking  of  fuller 
toplines  and  more  beam  without  neces- 
sarily hardening  the  ends,  and  offers  no 
disadvantages  whatever,  unless  carried 
to  too  great  an  extreme  for  sufficient 
lightness  of  construction.  It  also  short- 
ens the  projecting  lengths  of  bowsprits 
and  booms,  allows  the  jib  to  be  handled 
from  the  deck  and  the  mainsheet  block 
to  pull  on  the  leech  of  the  mainsail,  enor- 
mously aiding  in  flattening  it  when  on 
the  wind  and  preventing  the  boom  from 
buckling  or  breaking  in  heavy  weather. 

The  many  advantages  of  long  ends 
are  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
and  the  possibilities  point  toward  many 
radical  changes  in  the  entire  hull 
through  easing  the  upper  lines,  which, 
m  times  past,  were  always  the  hardest 
and  most  difficult  in  modeling,  owing 
to  their  being  so  much  broader,  while 
little  longer  than  the  rest. 

The  Gloriana  on  forty-six  foot  load- 
line  was  seventy  feet  over  all  in  1891, 
while  the  Vigilant,  of  eighty-five  foot 
load-line  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  on  deck  in  1893,  which  is  a  slightly 
greater  proportion,  although  proportions 
had  previously  been  much  reduced  in 
all  directions  when  designed  for  the 
higher  classes.  Herreshoff,  then,  gives 
a  slight  excess  over  one-half  the  length 


of  the  load-line  for  deck  length,  and  a 
model  of  thirty  -  five  -  inch  load-line 
should  have  at  least  fifty-four  inches  on 
deck,  although  fifty-five  or  fifty -six 
would  be  better  still. 

Many  models  are  made  with  great 
disproportionate  draught  and  with  lead 
keels  fixed  to  the  dead-wood. 

This  latter  is  always  a  mistake  !  It 
not  only  destroys  the  sweetness  of  their 
shape  and  the  entire  appearance  of  the 
boat  when  out  of  water,  but  also  sub- 
jects her  to  a  constant  strain  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  during  which  she  is 
usually  not  afloat. 

The  model  should  be  cut  and  com- 
pleted in  the  wood  and  the  lead  affixed 
later,  in  the  form  and  place  of  a  center- 
board  or  fin  keel — the  latter  now  having 
the  preference — and  should  be  detach- 
able when  not  in  actual  use.  Numerous 
methods  are  adopted  for  accomplishing 
this,  but  the  best  is  to  attach  the  whole 
board  or  fin  to  a  narrow  brass  band  in 
the  form  of  a  T  above  it  and  a  little 
longer  at  either  end,  countersink  it  into 
the  keel,  and  screw  it  into  place  by  one 
screw  at  either  end  ;  or,  if  the  width  of 
keel  permits,  by  two  additional  screws 
(using  only  brass)  and  driving  one  up 
on  either  side  in  the  center  of  the  weight, 
whence  it  can  always  be  removed  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  All  other  methods 
are  likely  to  cause  the  boat  to  leak,  and 
she  might  even  be  lost  by  suddenly 
sinking  in  deep  water,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  reasonable  certainty  of  always  car- 
rying some  added  weight  in  water,  which 
may  easily  lose  races. 

The  profile  shapes  of  keels  vary 
greatly  with  different  designers,  one 
going  so  far  as  to  put  an  acute  angle  al- 
ways under  the  forefoot,  for  no  other 
reason  apparently  than  to  have  them 
known  by  it,  though  still  to  their  obvi- 
ous detriment.  It  is  customary  to  cut 
away  as  much  of  the  keel's  profile  as 
may  be  deemed  safe,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  sufficient  vertical  plane 
to  retain  the  required  lateral  resistance, 
to  the  absence  of  which  many  fair- 
minded  authorities  attribute  a  large 
share  of  the  source  of  Valkyrie's  defeat 
by  Vigilant. 

For  a  model  between  thirty-five  and 
forty-five  inches  on  the  load-line,  at  least 
six  inches,  and  preferably  seven  or  eight 
inches,  should  be  allowed  for  greatest 
fixed  draught,  and  for  the  latter  length  a 
little  more  would  do  no  harm.    The  point 
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of  greatest  draught  must  be  well  aft, 
but  need  not  be  exactly  at  the  sternpost ; 
in  fact,  for  many  reasons,  I  prefer  to 
place  it  a  few  inches  forward,  raking 
the  sternpost  sharply  to  meet  it  and 
cutting  away  the  rudder's  lower  profile 
line  to  form  a  constant  curve,  as  shown 
in  the  Vertical  Section  on  p.  405. 

The  best  leverage  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  rudder's  top,  and  noth- 
ing is  thereby  lost ;  while  if,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  vessel,  she  should  go  aground, 
with  this  shape  of  keel  she  would  rock 
easily  in  a  seaway  without  likelihood  of 
damage,  and  could  be  pulled  off  easily, 
either  by  stern  or  bow — not  to  mention 
that  it  infallibly  aids  her  quickness  in 
stays,  enables  the  taking  of  greatest 
draught  desirable  without  adding  too 
much  to  wet  surface,  and  strengthens 
the  entire  structure  on  the  principle  of 
a  reversed  truss. 

Next  determine  the  greatest  desired 
beam,  remembering  that  plenty  of  beam 
is  rarely  disadvantageous,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  productive  of  both  initial 
stability  and  displacement.  The  point 
fixed  upon  for  maximum  beam  will  nec- 
essarily dominate  the  entire  design. 
The  best  boats  have  about  sixty  per  cent, 
bow  to  forty  per  cent,  stern  at  the  load- 
line,  but  making  the  turn  of  the  bilge 
easily  and  not  abruptly,  and  what  is 
now  known  as  a  "  raking  midship  sec- 
tion," or  that,  irrespective  of  the  dead- 
wood,  the  lowest  point  of  the  body 
proper  should  be  well  forward  of  the 
point  of  greatest  beam.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that,  if  the  greatest  depth  of  body 
were  as  far  aft  as  the  greatest  beam 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  length  left 
for  the  water  to  run  beneath  the  body 
without  drag,  as  when  the  water  is  re- 
leased from  the  bow's  depression  it  will 
invariably  rise  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  boat  can  possibly  be  driven  through 
it,  and  unless  the  under  body  line. is  of 
the  greatest  attainable  length  and  ease, 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  water  will  be 
sure  to  cause  retarding  friction  beneath 
the  counters.  In  some  good  boats  the 
first  buttock  shows  as  a  continuous  curve 
from  the  point  of  its  greatest  depth  all 
the  way  aft  and  upward  to  the  sternpost, 
but  the  best  boats  show  no  curve  after 
rounding  the  botton  of  the  bilge,  run- 
ning clean  and  direct  up  to,  and  for 
some  distance  aft  of,  the  load-line,  when, 
to  carry  out  a  long  overhang,  they  may 
arch  downward  slightly  as  they  approach 


the  extreme  end  of  the  stern  or  taffrail.. 
In  the  stream  or  water-lines,  Herres- 
hoff  shows  fullness  forward,  making 
the  entrance  an  actually  convex  curve,, 
but  a  more  direct  line  would  obviously 
be  preferable,  since  it  would  reduce  the 
wet  surface,  and  if  more  displacement 
were  needed  it  could  be  obtained  on  the 
fairer  line  by  merely  adding  to  the 
beam,  thus  placing  both  the  beam  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  displacement 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  :  i.  c.y 
nearest  to  the  center  of  buoyancy.  The 
direct  line  also  relieves  the  overhangs 
of  much  unnecessary  beam  and  weight. 

In  relation  to  displacement,  more 
boats  have  failed  through  too  little  than 
through  too  much,  and  a  boat  of  very 
great  displacement  taken  on  fair  lines, 
other  things  being  also  well  adapted  to 
each  other,  will  be  very  apt  to  prove  a 
winner.  Excessive  sharpening,  in  other 
words,  will  never  enable  you  to  carry 
either  sufficient  lead  or  canvas,  without 
which  success  is  hopeless. 

If  you  start  with  enough  beam  and 
draught  and  carry  your  greatest  beam 
well  along  through  two  of  the  ten  trans- 
verse sections  of  3Tour  load-line,  with  but 
slight  diminishment  on  the  next  sections, 
forward  and  aft  of  these  on  a  body 
draught  of  but  a  trifle  less  than  half  your 
total  depth  (below  the  load-line),  you 
may  safely  sharpen  up  then  all  you  can. 
on  easy  lines  elsewhere  without  fear  of 
cutting  away  too  much,  and  your  dis- 
placement will  be  ample  ;  the  old  deep,. 
V-shaped  mid-ship  section,  however,  is 
no  longer  shown,  and  the  general  con- 
tour at  this  point  is  more  and  more  of 
the  wineglass  shape,  with  something 
over  one-half  of  the  total  depth  given  up 
entirely  to  dead-wood,  solely  to  carry 
the  lead  at  a  certain  draught.  Vigilant' s 
body  will  scarcely  draw  more  than  six 
feet  on  a  total  draft  of  thirteen  feet  and 
some  odd  inches,  and  others  of  the  best 
are  similarty  proportioned. 

As  to  the  body,  above  water,  I  do  not 
admire  the  so-called  "  shovel  noses  "  of 
recent  creation  ;  they  are  not  only  un- 
sightly, but  they  are  also  unnecessarily 
full  forward,  and  become  '.'splashers" 
in  the  least  seaway. 

In  the  very  last  race  for  the  America's 
Cup,  sailed  in  a  coming  cyclone,  Val- 
kyrie, whose  bows,  though  shorter,  were 
also  sharper  above  the  load-line,  both 
rode  over  and  cut  through  the  head  seas 
much  more  cleanly  than    Vigilant,  and 
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was  only  defeated  because  she  hadn't 
her  antagonist's  power.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  the  "shovel-nosed"  type 
gets  there,  but  the  fact  is  that  an  equally 
powerful  vessel,  minus  the  "shovel- 
nose,"  will  as  surely  show  the  way  in 
the  very  near  future  !  The  necessary 
amount  of  forward  and  after  buoyancy 
to  the  ends  can  just  as  well  be  taken  on 
fine  lines  as  on  full  ones,  and  even  more 
can  be  had  by  mere  lengthening,  which 
would  only  insure  so  much  the  more 
sharpness  and  speed.  In  an  extraordi- 
narily heavy  sea  of  the  English  Channel 
variety,  which  "  doesn't  roll,  but  rears 
up  on  its  hind  legs,"  Vigilant' s  type  of 
bows  would  be  a  detriment  to  her,  and 
if  the  seas  were  over  fifteen  feet  high 
would  choke  her,  while  a  sharper  and 
longer  bowed  boat  would  ride  as  well, 
and  cut  through  much  better,  as  Valkyrie 
amply  proved  ;  and  I  have  seen  seas  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  heavy  "  easter,"  that  would 
do  about  the  same  trick. 

As  to  freeboard  and  sheer,  start  at 
the  bows  with  an  allowance  of  about 
one-tenth  of  the  over-all  length  for  the 
extreme  height  of  freeboard  and  run 
down  gradually  to  about  one-half  of 
that  for  least  freeboard,  which  should 
be  held  abeam  of  the  rudder-post  at  the 
load-line  and  then  rise  suddenly,  but 
slightly,  to  the  taffrail.  A  long  and 
narrowing  after  overhang,  when  viewed 
from  a  point  ahead  and  to  windward, 
will  always  appear  to  droop,  and  the 
above  is  the  only  known  remedy  for  the 
defect.  It  possesses,  too,  a  great  advan- 
tage, since  it  produces  a  higher  and 
dryer  deck  amidships  when  heavily 
heeled,  and,  in  a  large  yacht,  also  gives 
more  head-room  where  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  appreciated,  viz. :  in  the  main  saloon. 

Having  decided  upon  and  drawn  in 
all  dimensions,  sketch  the  fairest  curves 
you  can  find  to  and  from  each  point  and 
note  the  effect  critically.  Alter  and  re- 
arrange them  until  no  further  improve- 
ment seems  possible  and  then  proceed 
to  select  your  necessary  timber. 

Some  models  are  built  up  and  planked 
like  large  vessels,  some  are  cut  from 
solid  blocks,  while  others  are  carved  out 
of  several  pieces  carefully  glued  to- 
gether ;  and  these  last,  though  ridiculed 
as  "bread  and  butter  "  boats,  are  by  far 
the  best  for  any  modeler  to  begin  on 
for  a  model  of  not  more  than  thirty-five- 
inch  load-line,  and  they  can  be  so  treated 


in  the  finish  as  to  make  them  both  light 
and  strong.  A  built-up  model,  espe- 
cially if  not  often  afloat,  is  sure  to  leak  ; 
when  cut  from  the  solid  block,  however 
carefully  it  may  be  selected,  a  bad  knot 
or  worse  spruce-check  may  be  encoun- 
tered exactly  on  your  lines,  that  could 
not  have  been  detected  from  the  ex- 
terior, and  may  cause  you  the  most 
serious  trouble,  or  even  nullify  all  your 
labor  at  the  last  moment  if  you  are  not 
more  than  an  ordinarily  experienced 
mechanic.  By  tising  well-selected  and 
carefully-glued  planks,  having  first 
planed  them  off  both  top  and  bottom, 
you  may  definitely  know  exactly  what 
you  are  working  on,  and  this  method 
possesses  the  further  and  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  beginner  in  that,  as  you 
cut,  you  may  verify  your  plans  from 
time  to  time  by  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
joints,  one  of  which  should  always  be 
held  at  the  load-line,  never  departed 
from,  and  all  should  be  equidistant 
from  each  other.  - 

Assuming  the  boat  to  be  of  thirty- 
five  inch  load-line,  five-inch  greatest  free- 
board and  six-inch  draught,  get  eleven 
planks  of  soft,  seasoned  white  pine,  each 
well  over  an  inch  in  thickness,  all  of  the 
same  length  (a  foot  or  so  more  than  you 
need),  and  plane  off  both  sides  until 
they  are  all  exactly  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness their  entire  length.  If  a  knot  oc- 
curs, place  it  where  it  cannot  be  near 
the  face  of  the  completed  boat — prefer- 
ably where  it  will  be  dug  out.  After 
planing  allow  the  planks  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  apply  the  glue 
both  hot  and  plentifully,  put  together 
in  jacks,  screw  down  hard,  and  let  them 
stand  two  full  days.  Prepared  in  this 
way  and  treated,  after  cutting,  as  will 
be  explained  further  on,  you  may  rely 
upon  their  never  parting  within  any 
reasonable  number  of  years. 

Much  time  and  labor  may  be  saved 
by  this  method  and  more  certainty  as- 
sured in  reproducing  your  original  plans 
if,  prior  to  gluing  up  the  planks,  you 
mark  on  each  its  exact  center,  sketch  in 
your  water-line  at  that  point  and  saw 
away  as  much  as  seems  safe  both  inside 
and  outside  of  that  line,  treating  all  the 
planks,  except  those  for  the  dead-wood, 
in  the  same  way.  When  finally  glued 
up  the  only  work  then  remaining  to  do 
will  be  to  cut  away  the  irregularities 
without  and  within,  and  your  outer  form, 
at  least,  will  be  quite  complete. 
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Cut  but  one  side  at  a  time  ! 

Having  completed  the  first  entirely 
to  your  liking,  take  off  the  form  of  each 
of  the  ten  sections  of  your  load-line  by 
trimming  card-board  templets,  fitting 
vertically  and  exactly  at  each  point  as 
carved  (for  it  will  be  sure  to  vary,  how- 
ever slightly,  from  your  originally 
drafted  plan),  and  then  cut  the  other 
side  precisely  as  verified  by  the  templets. 
To  insure  this  desirable  result  the  top 
of  the  block  should  be  left  exactly 
square  to  the  load-line  and  the  sections 
marked  there  transversely,  whence  they 
can  be  readily  squared  down  the  whole 
depth  of  the  design. 

Having  cut  both  sides  alike,  next  pro- 
ceed with  the  sheer  line,  first  drawing  it 
on  the  block,  of  course,  and  also  verify- 
ing the  heights  of  the  two  sides  at  each 
point  by  your  card-board  templets. 

Don't  attempt  to  leave  the  bulwarks 
and  rail  on  the  block  !  Cut  down  to  the 
sheer  at  the  deck  line  and  add  the  rails, 
etc.,  after  you  have  laid  the  deck,  other- 
wise the  latter  will  always  leak  when 
the  vessel  is  heeled  and  give  trouble. 

When  the  sheer  is  satisfactorily  fin- 
ished, cut  away  the  dead-wood  shape 
from  your  templets  and  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  from  their  entire  body  face, 
from  them  then  make  new  ones  show- 
ing both  sides  in  one  piece,  and  hollow 
out  the  interior  to  fit  them.  Tools  in 
the  form  of  curved-handled  gouges  will 
aid  greatly  in  the  lower  portion  of  this 


work  and  your  labor  will  be  lightened 
materially.  The  one-eighth  thickness 
of  sides  will  be  amply  strong  when  for- 
tified, as  will  soon  be  shown,  and  in- 
stantly that  you  have  completed  the 
digging  out,  pour  in  a  quart  or  so  of  hot 
oil  (clear  linseed  preferred)  and  rub  it 
around  until  it  has  penetrated  and  fairly 
saturated  the  body  at  every  point ;  then 
pour  the  oil  out  and  immediately  apply 
a  coat  of  paint  both  inside  and  out,  and 
your  boat  will  never  warp  open  until 
she  is  fairly  pulled  apart. 

The  strains  at  the  rigging  and  in  the 
wake  of  the  dead-wood  carrying  the  lead 
may  be  strengthened  by  glueing  in 
vertical  strips  of  stout  muslin  (cut  bias) 
after  the  first  coat  of  paint  has  dried, 
and  then,  later,  repainting  the  entire  in- 
side. 

No  inside  ballast  should  be  given  un- 
less some  miscalculation  in  the  hanging 
or  amount  of  the  outside  lead  makes  it 
absolutely  unavoidable.  In  a  large  yacht 
the  necessary  carrying  of  crew,  water, 
stores,  etc.,  which  may  at  different  times 
vary  materially  in  weight,  make  it  neces- 
sary that  she  should  have  some  inside 
lead  to  trim  ship  with,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  if  she  goes  aground  the 
taking  out  of  a  few  tons  may  let  her 
come  off  without  much  damage  or  delay  ; 
but  in  the  miniature  no  such  provision 
is  required,  and  weight  within  only  sub- 
tracts from  the  amount  that  may  be 
carried  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


SNOWPLAKES. 


^TN  OME  rosy  cherubs  tried  to  play 

[p>     At  hare-and-hounds  ;  alert  and  gay, 

The  hare  was  given  bits  of  white 
To  scatter,  that  the  others  might 
More  quickly  run  him  down. 

The  game  began  ;  in  every  place 
They  sought  for  him,  but  not  a  trace 
Those  hounds  could  find  ;  the  wicked  hare, 
They  all  declared,  had  not  played  fair. 
And  so  the  game  was  done. 


But  listen  !  all  the  floor  of  heaven 
With  tiny  holes  had  once  been  riven 
To  let  the  twinkling  stars  shine  thro', 
And  thro  those  holes  the  white  bits  flew, 
The  hare  had  scattered  wide. 

All  day  they  softly  fluttered  down, 

They  covered  all  the  hill-tops  brown, 

And  robed  each  tree  in  ermine  white  ; 

Then,  when  the  west  was  streaked  with  light, 

They  slowly  ceased  to  fall. 

Mabelle  P.  Clapp. 
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THE  progress  of 
to-day  is  mark- 
ed by  a  ten- 
dancy  towards 
a  revival  of  the  artist- 
ic past — Old  London 
figures  in  the  modern 
metropolis  ,old  Greek 
plays  flourish  in 
',  every  dramatic  de- 
tail in  the  modern 
universities,  not  as 
declamatory  exer- 
cises but  as  art  ef- 
forts, and  to  appar- 
ently cap  the  climax, 
the  farthest  West, 
California,  is  the  first 
to  restore  to  modern 
eyes  the  glories  of 
the  Graeco  -  Roman 
games.  This  achieve- 
ment was  carried  to 
under  the  auspices 
club   on  the 


a  successful  issue 

of  the   principal  athletic 

Pacific  Coast,  the  Olympic  Club  of  San 

Francisco,  one    of    the   best  -  equipped 

clubs  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  president  of  the  Olympic  was, 
until  recently,  Mr.  William  Greer  Har- 
rison, one  of  the  most  earnest  support- 
ers of  amateur  sports  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  Early  in  1893  he  suggested  a 
grand  reproduction  of  the  combats  of 
the  Roman  amphitheater,  and  a  revival 
of  the  games  of  the  ancient  Greek  ath- 
letes at  Olympia.  The  idea  was  a  bold 
one,  but,  after  some  contention  and  op- 
position, it  was  decided  to  carry  it  out. 
The  largest  building  in  San  Francisco 
was  hired,  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  built 
for  the  annual  Exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  Painters  and  decorators 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Amedee  Joul- 
lin,  invaded  the  huge  building,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  wood  and  canvas  painted  to 
give  an  idea  of  innumerable  arches  and 
galleries  stretching  away  into  a  dim  dis- 
tance, transformed  it  into  a  very  credit- 
able likeness  of  the  Flavian  Amphithe- 
ater, or  Coliseum.  The  illusion  was 
enhanced  by  drawing  sky-blue  canvas, 
partly  screened  by  an  awning,  over  the 
entire  area.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
six  inches  of  soil,  coated  with  sand,  and 
powerful  gas  and  lime  lights  were  pro- 


vided. The  box  in  which  Caesar  and 
his  courtiers  were  to  sit  was  painted 
and  decorated  after  the  famous  picture 
of  M.  Gerome,  entitled  "  Pollice  Verso." 
In  this  great  picture  the  artist  repre- 
sents a  fallen  gladiator  suing  for  mercy 
from  the  spectators,  who  are  giving  the 
signal  for  his  death  to  the  victor  by 
turning  down  their  thumbs. 

When  the  doors  of  the  Pavilion  opened, 
on  the  night  of  April  seventeenth,  a 
crowd  of  sight-seers,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  entertainment  and  the 
popularity  of  the  club,  swarmed  in,  and 
half  an  hour  before  the  performance 
began  not  one  un-reserved  seat  could  be 
obtained,  and  many  even  of  the  reserved 
ones  were  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
eager  throng.  Though  I  have  lived 
five  years  in  San  Francisco,  and  have 
been  to  every  kind  of  public  entertain- 
ment, I  have  never  seen  audiences 
which  for  brilliancy  and  enthusiasm 
equaled  those  gathered  in  the  Circus 
Maximus. 

While  the  audience  impatiently 
awaited  the  entrance  of  Caesar,  the 
band,  in  costumes  of  white  with  a 
broad    blue     stripe     round     the    neck, 
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played  music  of  a  very  novel  and  orig- 
inal character,  specially  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  of  Oxford,  and  com- 
poser of  "  Bluff  King  Hal  "  and  "  His 
Majesty,"  operas  for  which  the  librettos 
were  written  by  Mr.  Peter  Robertson, 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  As  the  band  played  Roman 
music,  an  attendant  in  a  short  white 
tunic,  with  a  scarlet  edge,  walked  up 
and  down  the  arena,  swinging  a  censer, 
which  filled  the  house  with  incense. 
Shortly  after  eight  p.  m.  a  Mounted  Her- 
ald, on  an  unsaddled  horse,  entered  the 
arena  at  a  gallop.  Then  came  the  pres- 
ident of  the  club,  Mr.  Wm.  Greer  Har- 
rison, who,  with  the  voluminous  folds 
of  a  dark  toga  thrown  about  him,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  black  staff,  acted 
as  Master  of  the  Arena.  The  Mounted 
Herald,  after  blowing  a  loud  blast,  re- 
tired to  the  entrance-doors,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  a  horseman  bearing  a  gilded 
Roman  eagle  with  the  magic  letters  S. 
P.  Q.  R. — Senatus  Popnlus  Que  Romanus 
— inscribed  beneath  it,  headed  the  pro- 
cession. The  musicians,  who  came  next, 
wore  the  skins  of  wild  animals  on  their 
heads  and  backs,  and  carried  strange - 
looking  instruments  which  were  sup- 
posed to  make  the  sweet  strains  which 
issued  from  a  band  of  forty  pieces  sit- 
ting on  the  side  of  the  arena  opposite 
Caesar's  box.  The  silent  band  was  fol- 
lowed by  forty  Roman  soldiers  under  a 
captain,  after  whom  came  standard- 
bearers  and  black  prisoners  in  chains  ; 
these  were  succeeded  by  a  dozen  or 
more  Victors,  wearing  on  their  brows 
the  laurel  wreath  of  triumph.  Then  a 
Praetor  stalked  proudly  forward  in  front 
of  his  attendant  lictors,  bearing  laureled 
fasces.  The  sacrificial  ox  was  led  by 
slaves,  who  found  some  difficulty  in  re- 
straining his  excitement,  and  prevent- 
ing him  from  kicking  out  at  the  sacri- 
fants,  who  followed  with  the  sacrificial 
knives.  On  each  side  of  the  procession 
was  a  guard  of  mounted  soldiers.  Then 
advanced  a  group  of  Senators,  most  of 
whom  were  well-known  members  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  whose  appearance  in 
rainbow-hued  attire,  and  with  clean- 
shaven faces,  was  a  source  of  much  joy 
to  their  numerous  friends.  Some  of  the 
clubmen  had  converted  themselves  into 
noble  Romans  so  effectually  that  even 
a  bill-collector  would  not  have  recog- 
nized them.    The  resplendent  Bohemian 


Senators  were  not  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, to  their  friend  and  fellow-clubman, 
Mr.  Schroder,  who  took  the  part  of  Im- 
perial Caesar.  As  he  drove  into  the 
arena  in  his  white  and  gilded  car,  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  he  looked  a  typical 
Roman.  Behind  him  on  a  white  bear- 
skin reclined  a  pretty  page  ;  and  the 
chariot  was  followed  by  twelve  girl- 
dancers  with  castanets  in. their  hands, 
and  clad  in  white  raiment  with  a  border 
of  silver  embroidery  of  the  Grecian  key 
pattern.  It  was  not  at  all  clear  to  my 
mind  which  of  the  Caesars  Mr.  Schroder 
meant  to  impersonate  ;  perhaps  he  was 
an  embodiment  or  re-incarnation  of  all 
the  Caesars. 

Next  followed  the  Gladiators,  divided 
into  three  classes,  there  being  forty-one 
Meridiani,  six  Retiarii  with  nets  and 
tridents,  and  six  Mirmillones.  Then 
came  the  athletes  who  were  to  engage 
in  the  Olympic  Pentathlon  ;  the  Run- 
ners in  short  white  tunics  with  blue 
borders,  and  blue  fillets  round  their 
heads ;  Leapers  in  gray  tunics  with 
broad  white  borders,  and  round  their 
brows  white  fillets  ;  Wrestlers  wearing 
flesh-colored  ribbed  tights,  with  broad 
leathern  belts  round  their  loins  ;  Dis- 
cus-throwers carrying  the  discus,  and 
Javelin -men  in  gray  tunics  with  red 
borders,  wearing  red  fillets,  and  bearing 
javelins  at  the  carry.  After  these  came 
Mr.  George  A.  Adam,  Director  of  the 
Games,  clad  in  a  crimson  gold-embroid- 
ered tunic  and  green  toga,  with  a  dia- 
dem of  bright  metal  round  his  forehead. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  waxen  tablet 
and  a  stylus.  The  procession  was  closed 
by  Mounted  Lancers  and  Four-horse 
Chariots  driven  by  cavalrymen  from 
the  Presidio,  the  United  States  Military 
Reservation.  Some  military  officers  had 
promised  to  engage  in  equestrian  com- 
bats and  drive  the  chariots,  and,  indeed, 
the  names  of  one  captain  and  seven 
lieutenants  of  the  United  States  Army 
appeared  on  the  programme,  but  the 
work  was  actually  done  by  corporals  and 
privates. 

As  the  procession  marched  round  the 
arena,  the  band  played  the  Grand  March 
from  "Aida."  The  superb  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  brilliant,  varied  and  pict- 
uresque costumes  under  the  calcium 
light  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Near- 
ly five  hundred  persons  took  part  in  the 
grand  march,  which  was  boldly  planned 
and  excellently  carried  out. 
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After  his  progress  round  the  arena, 
the  Emperor  retired  and  entered  his 
box,  which  was  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  long-  sides  of  the  circus.  There,  at- 
tended by  his  wife,  Livia,  and  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  court,  he 
assumed  his  seat,  the  Senators  occupy- 
ing a  box  to  his  right. 

Then  Vestal  Virgins,  Camillae  and 
Flaminicae,  in  white  robes,  entered  the 
arena,  singing  a  translation  of  part  of 
the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace.  After 
finishing  this  they  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  the  Imperial  box,  and  sang  an 
ode  to  the  Emperor.  The  ode  was  a 
translation  of  four  stanzas  from  the 
XVth  Ode  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Hor- 
ace, and  ran  as  follows  : 

Caesar  guarding  now  the  State, 
Civil  war,  and  rage,  and  hate 
Shall  no  more  their  swords  employ, 
And  the  nation's  peace  destroy. 

They  who  drink  of  Danube  deep 
Caesar's  edicts  now  shall  keep  : 
Scyths  and  Persians,  Seres  brave, 
And  where  Tanais  swells  its  wave. 

Round  each  hearth  thro'  coming  days 
Kindly  Bacchus  will  we  praise, 
With  our  wives  and  children  dear 
Gods  invoking  in  our  prayer  ; 

Deeds  our  sires  have  done  rehearse  , 
Flutes  soft  mingling  with  our  verse  ; 
Troy,  Anchises,  Venus,  sing, 
Whence  the  Julian  races  spring. 

After  finishing  the  Ode,  the  Vestals 
and  their  companions  took  seats  in  the 
box  to  the  left  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Emperor's  party. 

The  Emperor  then  addressed  the  as- 
sembly, telling  them  of  his  victories  in 
Gaul  and  of  the  success  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
conclusion  bade  them  enjoy  the  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling  and  other  con- 
tests provided  for  their  amusement. 

The  mounted  herald  then  galloped  in 
and  blew  a  blast  as  a  signal  to  the  per- 
formers to  enter.  The  Gladiators  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  there  being 
forty-one  Meridiani,  six  Retiarii  and  six 
Mirmillones,  all  under  the  leadership  of 
Louis  Tronchet  and  E.  Lastreto.  The 
former  is  the  teacher  of  fencing  at  the 
club  and  one  of  the  best  fencers  with 
the  rapier.  The  single  combat  between 
these  two  leaders  was  superbly  realistic 
and  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
As  Lastreto  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
blood   gushed   out  upon  his  shirt,  one 


lady  in  the  audience  screamed  aloud,  and 
many  were  seriously  alarmed.  One  night 
the  mortally  wounded  gladiator  had  to 
rise  to  his  feet,  like  Bottom  in  "  the  most 
lamentable  comedy  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisby,"  to  set  the  ladies  at  rest.  The 
Meridiani  were  a  kind  of  light-armed 
gladiators  who  fought  in  the  Roman 
arena  at  mid-day,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  combats  with  wild  beasts.  They  wore 
simple  tunics  and  no  body-armor,  carry- 
ing only  a  round  buckler,  a  helmet  with 
a  visor  and  a  short  sword.  The  gladi- 
ators were  followed  by  the  president  of 
the  club,  as  Magister  Arenae,  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand.  Under  his  direction 
they  grouped  themselves  in  front  of 
the  Emperor's  box  and  sang  the  Ode 
of  the  Gladiators,  written  expressly  for 
the  cmb  by  Mrs.  Douglas  Adam.  It- 
consisted  of  four  stanzas,  entitled,  Salu- 
tation, Life,  Love  and  Fate.  Each 
stanza  ended  with  the  pathetic  words, 
Morituri  te  salutant — "those  about  to 
die  salute  thee  !  "  Singers  stationed  at 
either  end  of  the  arena  echoed  the  re- 
frain in  a  very  effective  manner.  The 
Ode  sung,  the  gladiators  were  quickly 
matched  in  pairs  all  along  the  arena  ; 
at  a  signal  from  the  Magister  Arenae, 
the  fight  began.  After  one  of  each 
pair  had  fallen,  black  slaves  entered 
and  bore  out  the  dead.  If  both  gladi- 
ators of  a  pair  fell,  a  funeral  procession, 
headed  by  the  Magister  Arenae  and 
closed  by  the  Director  of  the  Games, 
bore  them  out  to  the  accompaniment  of 
solemn  music.  The  survivors  were 
matched  in  pairs,  and  the  victors  then 
saluted  the  Emperor  and  retired,  laden 
with  bouquets  by  their  admirers,  from 
the  arena.  A  touch  of  comedy  was 
imparted  by  the  struggles  of  the  slaves 
to  get  a  grip  of  their  unwilling  burdens. 
On  alternate  evenings  the  Olympic 
Pentathlon,  or  five-fold  contest,  was 
given.  It  consisted  of  running,  broad- 
leaping,  wrestling,  discus-throwing  and 
hurling  the  javelin.  Many  of  the  wrest- 
ling bouts  were  keenly  contested,  and 
created  great  excitement  among  the 
spectators.  The  discus  was  a  circular 
piece  of  metal,  and  throwing  it  was,  like 
shot-putting,  a  trial  of  strength  and 
skill  combined.  The  javelin -hurling 
was  intended  to  cultivate  accuracy. 
At  one  performance  one  of  the  javelins 
struck  another  and  glanced  off,  hitting 
a  spectator  m  the  front  row,  but  doing 
him  no  serious  harm. 
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After  the  gladiatorial  combats,  the 
clash  of  sword  on  buckler  and  helmet 
was  pleasantly  varied  by  the  entrance 
of  four  groups  of  dancing  girls  repre- 
senting the  Four  Seasons.  Each  group 
consisted  of  a  dozen  girls  and  a  leader. 
Spring  was  represented  by  girls  clad  in 
light-green  garments  and  wearing  chap- 
lets  of  spring  flowers  ;  summer  by  girls 
in  yellow  robes,  carrying  scarves  in 
their  hands,  and  wearing  chaplets  of 
red  roses  on  their  heads ;  autumn  was 
symbolized  by  girls  in  smoke-colored 
clothing,  with  autumnal  wreaths,  and 
winter  by  girls  in  white,  carrying  wands 
bent  into  a  half -hoop,  and  decorated  with 
little  tinkling  bells.  The  robes  were  in 
each  case  split  as  far  as  the  knee  on  the 
right  side,  and  dis- 
played the  crossed 
thongs  whi  ch 
bound  the  sandals. 
Each  bevy  of  girls 
executed  a  grace- 
ful and  decorous 
dance,  in  which 
there  was  much 
waving  of  hands 
and  arms  and  many 
sweeping  undula- 
tions of  the  body, 
but  little  or  no  kick- 
ing of  the  degener- 
ate modern  sort. 
After  each  band 
had  performed  its 
dance,  the  four 
leaders,  surrounded 
by  the  others  in  a 
danced   to- 


square, 
gether. 

This  agreeable  interlude  was  suc- 
ceeded by  boxers  using  the  cestus,  a 
terrible  weapon,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  thongs  bound  round  the  wrist  and 
hands,  and  rendered  heavy  and  danger- 
ous by  the  addition  of  bosses  of  metal. 

On  alternate  evenings  the  Pancratium, 
or  Greek  contest  of  boxing  and  wrestling 
combined,  was  exhibited.  This  was  a 
most  deadly  combat,  in  which  every 
kind  of  violence,  except  biting  and  kick- 
ing, was  permissible.  Many  of  the 
blows  of  a  Greek  Pancratiast  seem 
curious  to  us,  being  round-arm  swipes 
or  crushing  knocks  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  In  ancient  Greece,  Pancratiasts 
occasionally  killed  each  other,  and  there 
is  a  story  of  two  of  these  combatants, 
neither  of  whom  could  worst  the  other, 
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agreeing  to  take  a  blow  in  turn  at  each 
other.  One,  rising  on  tip-toe,  struck 
the  other  full  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but 
did  not  disable  him.  The  other  dug  his 
five  fingers  into  his  adversary's  stomach 
and  pulled  out  his  entrails.  The  dying 
fighter  in  this  contest  was  crowned 
with  the  victor's  wreath,  it  being  held 
by  the  judges  that  the  blow  with  the 
five  fingers  extended  was  a  foul  one. 

The  boxers  having  retired,  six  United 
States  cavalrymen  from  the  Presidio, 
equipped  as  Roman  horsemen  with 
breastplates,  helmets,  shields  and  short 
swords,  galloped  into  the  arena.  They 
engaged  in  hand-to-hand  combat  on 
horseback,  first  in  pairs,  and  then  in 
squads.  Stripping  off  their  armorj  and 
throwing  aside 
their  swords,  they 
appeared  in  tights, 
and  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  horseman- 
ship, jumping  off 
and  remounting 
their  horses  as  they 
cantered  down  the 
arena,  vaulting 
horses  at  full  speed, 
and  displaying  other 
feats  of  agility.  One 
pretty  trick  was  to 
make  their  horses 
lie  down,  and  mount 
them  as  they  rose 
from  the  ground. 
This  was  a  very 
popular  part  of  the 
entertainment,  and 
never  failed  to  draw 
the  plaudits  of  the 
spectators.  The  wrestling  on  horse- 
back was  also  very  interesting. 

After  the  mounted  contests  came  the 
combat  between  the  Retiarii  and  the 
Mirmillones.  This  combat  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  spectators  at 
the  Circus  or  Amphitheater  of  Imperial 
Rome.  The  Retiarius  wore  a  helmet, 
but  no  body-armor  ;  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand  a  trident,  and  in  his  left  the 
rete,  or  net,  from  which  he  took  his  name. 
His  object  was  to  entangle  his  adversary 
in  the  folds  of  his  net,  and,  before  he 
could  extricate  himself,  to  pierce  him 
with  the  prongs  of  his  trident.  The 
Mirmillo,  who  was  commonly  opposed 
to  the  Retiarius,  wore  greaves,  a  breast- 
plate, a  helmet  provided  with  a  visor, 
and  a  metal  or  leathern  sheath  upon  his 
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right  arm.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
short  sword.  If  the  Retiarius  made  a 
bad  or  unsuccessful  cast  with  the  net, 
he  ran  off  pursued  round  the  arena 
by  the  Mirmillo  (who  was  also  called  a 
Secutor,  or  pursuer),  and  tried  to  gather 
up  his  net 
for  a  fresh 
cast.  I  do 
not  know 
what  the 
result  of 
the  com- 
bats be- 
tween Re- 
tiarii  and 
Mirmil- 
lones  usu- 
ally was  in 
the  Roman 
amphithea- 
ter, but  at 
the  Olym- 
pic repro- 
duction, the 
Retiarius 
almost  in- 
variably 
succeeded 
in  keeping 
off  his  ad- 
v  er  s  ary, 
whom  he 
finally  en- 
meshed 
and  dis- 
patched. 
The  Mir- 
millones  wore  a  Gallic  helmet,  with  the 
figure  of  a  fish  as  a  crest,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  Gauls. 

The  "  Roman  Holiday  "  was  brought 
to  a  close  with  an  alleged  chariot  race. 
Two  lieutenants  of  the  United  States 
Army  drove,  and  though  they  and  their 
teams  looked  very  well  it  was  impossible 
in  a  space  not  quite  three  hundred  feet 
long  to  get  up  even  a  semblance  of  a 
contest.  It  seems  regrettable  that  the 
management  should  have  included  in 
the  list  of  sports  a  feature  almost  certain 
to  border  closely  upon  the  farcical.  Yet 
if  it  was  done  because  it  was  believed 
that  it  would  be  popular  it  succeeded, 
for  popular  it  certainly  was,  however  ab- 
surd from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sports  and 
contests  exhibited  were  all  Roman,  ex- 
cept the  Pentathlon  and  Pancratium, 
the  former  of  which  was  a  reproduction 
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of  the  contests  at  the  famous  Olympic 
games  held  every  four  years  at  Olympia. 
It  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  financial 
side  of  an  entertainment  which  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  was  a  very  great 
success.     Two  thousand  season  tickets, 

admitting 
two  per- 
sonstoeach 
perform- 
ance, were 
issued  at  a 
price  of 
five  dollars 
each.  But, 
unfortun- 
ately, large 
as  the  space 
was  made 
to  appear 
by  the  a- 
droit  paint- 
ing of  the 
scenery, 
the  seating 
capacity 
was  only 
three  thou- 
sand two 
hun  dred, 
out  of 
which  num- 
ber four 
hundr  e  d 
seats  were 
taken  up 
by  Caesar 
and  his 
court,  the  Senators,  Vestal  Virgins  and 
the  Band.  The  last  was  no  "  infinites- 
imal Teutonic  agglomeration,"  but  a 
decidedly  big  Roman  Band.  Thus  only 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  seats  were 
left  to  accommodate  the  holders  of 
two  thousand  season  tickets,  each  ad- 
mitting two  persons.  If  each  ticket  was 
used  to  its  full  capacity  one  thousand 
two  hundred  persons  went  without  seats. 
Further,  the  entire  novelty  of  the  spec- 
tacle and  the  expenses  connected  with 
so  varied  an  entertainment  caused  the 
outlay  to  be  much  greater  than  was  at 
first  contemplated.  Besides  the  high 
cost  of  transforming  the  Pavilion  into  a 
Roman  Circus,  a  complete  array  of 
Roman  dresses,  weapons,  armor  and 
chariots  had  to  be  provided,  so  that 
seven  thousand  dollars  was  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  properties,  which  would  be 
very  useful  on  any  second  attempt  to 
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give  the  performance,  but  which  cannot 
easily  be  converted  into  cash.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  when  all  is  reckoned  up 
the  profits  of  the  great  enterprise  will 
be  counted  by  hundreds  instead  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Before  the  doors 
were  opened  the  management  was  com- 
mitted to  an  expenditure  of  about  eight- 
een thousand  dollars,  and  the  total  cost 
was  about  twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  order  to  realize,  if  possible, 
something  more  for  the  club,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seats  were  reserved 


had  attended  it  during  the  first  week, 
when  it  was  the  fashionable  thing,  or 
that  the  performance  was  not  of  a  kind 
to  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the  people  in- 
tended to  be  attracted  by  the  reduced 
price.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  club 
must  rest  content  with  the  applause  and 
congratulations  of  a  large  section  of  the 
people,  the  almost  universal  commenda- 
tion of  the  press,  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  produced  a  most  novel  and 
interesting  spectacle. 

Of  course,  an  entertainment  involving 
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during  the  first  week  at  an  extra  cost  of 
a  dollar  each,  and  the  show  was  con- 
tinued for  a  second  week  at  popular 
prices,  i.  e.,  fifty  cents  for  admission  and 
fifty  cents  more  for  a  reserved  seat. 
But  by  this  time  the  management  had 
begun  to  be  afraid  to  spend  more  money 
and  cut  down  the  advertising,  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  liberal.  The  result 
was  that  the  second  week  cost  more 
than  it  brought  in,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  night.  It 
also  appeared  that  most  of  the  people  in 
the  city  who  really  cared  for  the  show 


so  many  details,  and  requiring  so  much 
exact  antiquarian  knowledge,  could 
hardly  escape  all  criticism.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent Scott,  the  well  -  known  dramatic 
critic  of  the  London  TelegrapJi,  writes 
as  follows  :  "  I  thought  it  one  of  the 
best-arranged  and  most  elaborate  ama- 
teur exhibitions  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
chariot-driving  and  horse  contests  were 
splendid,  as  good  as  anything  yet  de- 
vised by  Barnum  or  Imre  Kiralfy." 
But,  kindly  as  this  is,  he  puts  his  finger 
upon  a  weak  spot  when  he  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  I  do  not  think  that  some  of  the 
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costumes,  especially  those  worn  by  the 
women,  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  or  of  Alma 
Tadema,  who  has  a  certain  .accurate 
specialty  for  classical  costume."  The 
costumes  were  the  weak  point  of  a 
show  otherwise  unique  and  admirable. 
The  Emperor  wore  a  deep  mauve  toga, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  the  Im- 
perial purple  was  much  more  nearly 
what  we  should  nowadays  call  scarlet. 
The  dress  of  Roman  Senators,  too,  in- 
stead of  being  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, as  were  the  robes  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  Senators,  was  of  pure  white,  orna- 
mented with  the  latus  clavus,  or  broad 
purple  stripe,  woven  with  the  fabric, 
and  running  down  the  front  perpen- 
dicularly immediately  over  the  chest. 
This  laticlave  was  one  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  a  Roman  Senator,  though 
later  certain  knights  were  permitted 
to  assume  it.  It  was  also  a  little  hard 
to  discover  which  of  the  Caesars  Mr. 
Schroder  professed  to  be.  In  his  speech 
the  Emperor  alluded  to  conquests  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  thus  apparently  as- 
suming the  part  of  Julius  Caesar.  Yet 
the  Ode  which  the  Vestals  sang  in  his 
honor  was  part  of  an  Ode  addressed  to 
Caesar  Augustus.     Nor  is  this  all  :  The 


games  were  given  in  a  building  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Roman  Coliseum. 
Now  the  Coliseum,  or  Flavian  Amphi- 
theater, was  not  finished  until  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  the  ninth  emperor.  Julius 
Caesar  did,  indeed,  build  an  amphithea- 
ter in  which  to  exhibit  a  great  number 
of  gladiators,  but  it  was  merely  of  wood, 
and  was  taken  down  after  serving  its 
temporary  purpose.  It  would  have  been 
more  accurate,  too,  to  have  called  the 
place  where  the  games  were  given  the 
Circus  Maximus,  for  it  was  usual  to  in- 
troduce contests  of  all  sorts  into  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  by  no  means  to 
confine  the  spectacles  to  chariot- racing 
or  equestrian  feats.  Boxing,  wrestling, 
running,  and  the  Greek  Pancratium, 
were  all  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, and  gladiators  often  fought  there. 
But  these  anachronisms,  doubtless,  did 
not  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  half-a- 
dozen  spectators,  and  perhaps  it  is  hard- 
ly fair  to  bring  the  criticisms  of  exact 
classical  scholarship  to  bear  upon  a 
brilliant  and  almost  unique  entertain- 
ment, which  reflected  great  credit  upon 
its  designers  and  participants,  and  gave 
to  many  thousands  of  people  much  pleas- 
ure of  a  higher  order  than  is  usually  af- 
forded by  public  entertainments. 
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'HE  consternation 
of  my  Chinese  es- 
cort, when  they 
saw  me  grasped 
by  the  hand  and  pulled 
out  of  the  boundary  river 
by  the  British  officer,  was 
very  amusing.  I  could 
not  understand  what  all 
W^tC-A^  the  fuss  was  about.  They 
*  ran  hither  and  thither, 
chattering  and  gesticu- 
lating in  the  wildest  and 
most  incoherent  manner, 
reminding  me  more  than 
anything  of  a  hen  that 
had  brought  off  a  hatch- 
ing of  ducks  when  she 
first  sees  them  take  to 
water.  When  the  river1 
had  fallen  sufficiently, 
in  about  two  hours,  to 
allow  them  to  cross,  we  discovered  the 
cause  of  their  perturbation  :  they  had 
been  charged  by  their  officials  to  take 
back  a  receipt  of  my  safe  arrival  in 
Burma,  and  feared  lest  I  should  give 
them  the  slip,  in  which  case  they  would 
have   to  return  with  their  mission  un- 


fulfilled and  may  be  lose  their  heads', 
for  their  pains.  Of  course  I  had  no> 
intention  to  raise  this  groundless  alarm  ; 
indeed,  I  was  only  too  thankful  for 
the  solicitude  that  had  prompted  so 
certain  an  assurance  of  my  safe  pass- 
age. Had  all  my  journeying  in  China 
been  as  solicitously  and  officially  tended 
as  it  had  been  in  the  remote  Kanites  on 
the  border,  I  should  have  had  much  less 
anxiety  and  fatigue  than  fell  to  my  lot 
during  those  terrible  six  months. 

The  hardships,  privations,  insults, 
coarse  foods,  poor  accommodations,  mis- 
erable roads,  and  general  dislike  of  the 
Chinese  against  foreigners  were  at  last 
things  of  the  past,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. But  with  all  its  filth  and  poverty 
China  is  an  interesting  country  and 
worthy  of  study. 

I  crossed  the  whole  length  of  the 
great  empire,  a  feat  which  was  thought 
impossible  by  every  foreigner  in  Shang- 
hai. I  had  some  narrow  escapes  from 
death,  from  violence  and  sickness,  and 
many  hardships,  and  I  doubt  if  I  would 
again  succeed  in  making  the  journey. 
At  all  events  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  travel  by  wheel  in  China  again, 
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And  here  let  me  record  my  obliga- 
tions to  that  noble  band,  the  mission- 
aries, who,  of  whatever  nationality  or 
sect,  ever  welcomed  me  with  open- 
hearted  hospitality  and  gave  me  much 
and  valuable  advice.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  continued  my  ardu- 
ous pilgrimage  had  I  not  been  sustained 
by  the  knowledge  that,  though  their 
stations  were  sometimes  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  miles  apart,  I  could 
always  look  forward  to  them  as  shin- 
ing stars,  where  I  could  rest  in  peace 
during  my  short  stays.  The  Chinese 
clerks  at  the  telegraph  offices  also  did 
much  to  help  me  along  on  my  lonely 
travels. 

I  was  a  mystery  to  the  Chinese  as  I 
wheeled  or  tramped  along.  In  Eastern 
China  I  was  taken  for  a  French  spy, 
others  said  a  Russian,  still  others 
thought  I  was  surely  a  Corean.  Some 
took  me  for  a  fugitive  from  justice  on 
my  strange  steed,  but  once  I  was  taken 
for  an  evil  spirit,  and  I  had  my  narrow 
escape  near  Shashe. 

The  country,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the 
richest  on  the  globe.  The  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  rivers  and  canals  make  transpor- 
tation cheap.  The  soil  is  productive,  the 
people  industrious ;  game,  fish,  fuel  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  abundance. 
The  hills  and  mountains  contain  vast 
beds  of  coal,  and  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin 
and  iron  ores  are  abundant,  but  are 
poorly  worked,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
miserably  inefficient  machinery,  but 
more  in  deference  to  superstitious  fear 
of  the  mystical  dragon.  In  mining  no 
precautions  are  taken  and  no  ventilat- 
ing, consequently  explosions  of  fire- 
damp and  gases  are  frequent,  all  of 
which  are  accredited  to  the  ravenous 
dragon. 

The  people  of  this  empire  have  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  country  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  never  seem  to 
have  advanced  farther  in  civilization 
than  at  the  present  time,  though  the 
art  of  printing,  making  gunpowder, 
and  manufacturing  silks,  satins  and  vel- 
vets have  been  known  in  China  for 
centuries.  Indeed,  Europe  owes  the 
silk  industry  to  China,  from  whence  it 
was  carried.  The  oppression  of  the 
people  by  the  government  has  had  the 
principal  effect  in  reducing  the  empire 
to  its  present  state  of  poverty,  and  in- 
citing the  past  wars  between  the  Tartars 
of  the  North  and  the  Chinese. 


The  greatest  curse  under  which  the 
nation  suffers  at  present,  and  the  end  of 
which  will  be  hard  to  foretell,  is  the  opium 
and  opium-smoking  habit.  If  continued 
at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  or  if  not 
checked  or  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  must  ruin  the  nation.  No  race 
is  so  addicted  to  the  habit,  or  so  readily 
learns  and  takes  to  it.  In  Western 
China  opium  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  field,  which  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me,  as  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  nearly  all  of  it  was  imported 
from  India.  Of  all  the  opium-smokers 
I  have  seen  in  China,  there  was  not  one 
Chinaman  who  seemed  to  be  joyful. 

The  smoke  from  the  burning  opium 
is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  sometimes 
every  vestige  of  the  smoke,  and  what 
becomes  of  it  in  the  lungs  is  a  mystery. 
It  certainly  has  its  effect  on  the  entire 
system  of  the  smoker;  he  soon  dwindles 
down  into  a  piteous  being.  May  the 
authorities  of  America  and  other  civil- 
ized countries  succeed  in  keeping  this 
useless  and  fearful  vice  from  their 
doors. 

China  is  a  strange  land  indeed.  Every 
custom  of  the  people  seems  to  be  just 
the  reverse  from  the  foreigners.  The 
Chinaman  writes  backward,  thinks  it 
very  polite  to  keep  his  hat  on  when 
paying  a  visit,  grasps  and  shakes  his  own 
hands  when  meeting  a  friend,  paints  his 
shoes  white  instead  of  black,  and  wears 
white  for  mourning  instead  of  black. 
The  boatman  pushes  forward  on  his 
oars  to  propel  his  boat,  in  place  of  pull- 
ing, and  the  same  way  with  his  work. 
But  the  work  of  the  Chinese  is  not  to  be 
undervalued.  In  all  manner  of  trade, 
from  the  blacksmith  to  the  silk  manu- 
facturer, their  work  is  well  done.  The 
public  works,  canals,  bridges,  masonry, 
pagodas  and  city  walls  area  credit  to 
them.  The  great  wall  of  China  in  the 
north,  extending  over  plains,  streams, 
hills,  peaks  and  mountains  for  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  is  also  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work.  It  is  built 
like  most  city  walls,  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  earth  thrown  against  the 
inner  sides,  twenty-five  feet  thick  in  all. 
Only  ten  years  were  required  to  build 
this  long  wall,  which  would  stretch  from 
New  York  City  to  St.  Paul.  It  was 
built  204  b.  c,  to  keep  out  the  Tartars  of 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  but  it  failed 
in  its  purpose  entirely,  just  as  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  official  Chinee  will  fail  to 
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keep  out  the  march  of  events — the  rail- 
road, the  steam-engine  and  all  its  con- 
comitant results. 

Lieutenant  Whitehead,  who  welcomed 
me  so  cordially  into  the  dominion  over 
which  floated  the  Union  Jack — that  sym- 
bol of  authority  that  was  as  welcome  to 
me  here  as  Old  Glory  had  been  to  me  in 
one  of  my  peregrinations  in  the  interior 
of  Japan — may  indeed  be  rightly  de- 
scribed as  an  outpost  of  civilization  ;  for 
at  this  extreme  point  of  Burmese  ter- 
ritory he  and  the  ever-present  telegraph 
operator 
were  the 
only  two 
whites,  the 
garrison  be- 
ing Sikh  Se- 
poys, natives 
of  India 
who,  once 
England's 
most  daring 
opponents, 
are  now  its 
most  faith- 
ful allies,  the 
very  pink  of 
her  Indian 
native  troops. 
Lieutenant 
Whitehead 
made  me 
very  wel- 
come, and 
after  a  bath 
and a change 
of  clothes  I 
felt  the  hap- 
piest man  on 
earth.  Natu- 
rally he  had 
a  great  deal 
to  ask  about 
the    country 

over  the  border  on  which  he  stood 
guard,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  the  land  into  which  I  was  about 
to  start. 

Upper  Burma,  in  which  Nampong  is, 
has  only  comparatively  recently  been 
added  to  the  British  Empire.  Up  to 
1886  it  was  but  little  known,  except  as 
the  land  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  King  Thebaw,  out  of  whose 
territories  lawless  inroads  were  con- 
tinually being  made.  The  inevitable 
result  was  that  "The  Sacred  Elephant" 
was    captured,   the    sacred     umbrellas 
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closed,  Thebaw  himself  put  out  of 
harm's  way  in  India,  and  his  ancient 
historic,  and  really  artistic  country 
placed  under  the  strong  hand  which 
compels  the  peace  to  be  kept  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  similar  peoples  in 
India.  Of  course  England  could  not 
tolerate  this  modern  "  Bombastes  Furi- 
oso  "  on  her  border. 

I  had  struck  Burma  in  the  hot  season, 
and  had  not  expected  more  than  the 
effects  of  a  few  of  the  showers  which 
usually  fall  at  the  end  of  June.   But  this 

year  was  a 
very  excep- 
tional one. 
The  rivers, 
I  learned, 
were  unusu- 
ally high; 
consequent- 
ly with  the 
glass  rang- 
ing from 
eighty  to 
one  hundred 
the  jungles 
were  more 
than  usually 
pestiferous. 
I  gave  the 
Sikhs  an  ex- 
hibition of 
cycle  riding, 
and  was  soon 
a  favorite 
with  these 
swarthy 
sons  of  the 
hills.  I  fain 
would  have 
made  a  long- 
er stay  in 
their  hospit- 
able quar- 
ters, but  I 
had  yet  a  thousand  miles  to  cover  ere  I 
should  reach  Rangoon,  and  had  many  a 
famous  city  to  pass  through  which 
would  of  necessity  make  calls  up- 
on my  time.  The  rainy  season,  too, 
which  begins  in  the  middle  of  August, 
would  overtake  me  did  I  not  hasten 
away.  So,  staying  but  one  day  at  the 
fort,  I  accepted  the  proffered  convoy  of 
four  of  the  Sikhs  and  struck  off  for  the 
Irrawaddy,  some  thirty  miles  away. 

It  was  noon  on  the  eighth  of  July 
when,  midst  a  chorus  of  congratulations 
and  good  wishes,  we  took  the  road,  newly 
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cut  by  the  British  government  in  the 
mountain  side,  on  a  gradual  up  grade, 
and  five  miles  out  reached  the  top  of  a 
hill  from  whence  the  narrow-gorged 
Taiping  River  could  be  seen  rushing 
through  the  wild  canon  with  great 
velocity. 

The  forest  and  jungle  was  much 
thicker  than  it  had  been  on  the  China 
side.  The  mass  of 
creeping  vines  had 
grown  over  the  road 
from  the  heavy  rains, 
which  sometimes  en- 
tangled our  feet  and 
almost  threw  us  head- 
long. After  tramping 
through  the  forest  and 
streams  for  twelve 
miles,  we  finally 
reached  the  last 
mountain  top,  and  be- 
fore us  lay  the  Tai- 
ping and  Irrawaddy 
valleys,  both  sub- 
merged by  the  floods. 
In  the  rear  could  be 
seen  the  last  mount- 
ain peaks  of  China, 
towering  at  a  tre- 
mendous height,  and 
I  hurled  at  them  my 
parting  malediction. 

We  picked  our  way 
down  a  steep  em- 
bankment, on  to  a 
road  quite  uniform  in 
grade,  and  came  to 
Miyothit,  the  first 
Burmese  village  on 
the  Taiping  River. 
The  houses  were 
made  of  light  frame  of  bamboo,  and 
set  on  poles  from  two  to  four  feet 
above  ground  to  avoid  high  water  and 
malaria  fevers.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  stitched  water-palm  leaves. 

The  Burmese  are  mainly  well  built 
and  athletic,  deep  brown  in  color,  and 
have  entirely  different  cast  of  features 
from  the  Chinese,  more  intelligent  look- 
ing. They  are  rather  lazy  and  take  life 
very  easily.  The  women  are  far  the 
most  industrious,  but  neither  sex  are 
likely  to  kill  themselves  with  hard 
work.  Many  of  the  men  have  their 
thighs,  from  the  waist  to  the  knees, 
tattooed,  but  this  custom  is  being  rapid- 
ly abolished  since  Burma  has  passed 
under   English   rule.     When    speaking 


TATTOOED    BURMESE 


to  his  master,  or  superior,  the  Burmese 
considers  it  an  act  of  respect  to  squat 
down  on  his  knees  and  do  his  talking. 
Seven  Burmese  and  twenty-five  Sikh 
Sepoys  are  stationed  at  Miyothit.  These 
Sikhs  make  splendid  soldiers.  They 
nearly  all  average  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  are  strong  and  very  courageous. 
They  wear  the  regulation  uniforms,  all 
but  the  headgear, 
which  they  replace 
by  a  huge  black  tur- 
ban. It  is  a  part  of 
the  religion  of  the 
Sikhs  of  India  never 
to  shave  or  cut  their 
hair,  consequently 
the  hair  of  their 
heads  and  beards  is 
very  fine.  The  Burm- 
ese official  who  re- 
ceived me  wore  only 
a  silk  shawl  wrapped 
about  his  loins,  sever- 
al yards  in  length. 
They  call  it  the  put- 
so,  though  how  they 
put  it  so  as  to  wear  it, 
I  never  could  find 
out.  He  fixed  up  a 
bed  for  me  with  a 
mosquito  covering, 
and  I  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  weary,  if  not 
of  the  just. 

When  we  started 
next  morning  from 
Miyothit  for  Mopien, 
eleven  miles,  we 
found  the  valley  and 
sometimes  the  road 
flooded,  and  I  deemed 
it  best  to  send  the  coolies  with  two  Sikh 
Sepoys  in  a  boat,  while  the  other  two 
Sepoys  and  I  walked  and  forded  the  road. 
It  seemed  I  was  never  to  get  out  of  water. 
We  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  Tai- 
ping River  and  followed  thepath  through 
grass  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  When  the 
road  descended  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
we  had  a  hard  time  in  bogs  and  water, 
frequently  making  a  long  detour  to 
avoid  the  deeper  parts.  At  last  we 
neared  Mopien,  the  banks  were  higher, 
and  quite  an  excellent  path  for  riding 
made  its  appearance.  The  coolies  were 
waiting  for  us.  I  quickly  got  the 
wheel  ready  and  went  spinning  away 
through  the  forest  toward  Bhamo,  seven 
miles  away.    I  suddenly  came  to  a  small 
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stream,  shoulder  deep.  When  the  cool- 
ies came  up  they  carried  the  bicycle 
and  my  clothes  laughingly  through, 
first  removing  their  own  clothes,  and 
again  I  merrily  wheeled  on,  hugely  en- 
joying my  first  ride  in  Burma.  But 
this  was  too  good  'to  last,  and  when 
within  four  miles  of  Bhamo  a  low 
marsh  covered  entirely  with  water 
again  loomed  up.  With  my  woolen 
garments  on,  I  stepped  into  the  water  to 
test  its  depth  and  was  immediately  over 
head  deep.  Fortunately  I  am  a  good 
swimmer,  and  was  soon  fast  to  a  tree 
about  one  hundred  yards  away. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  take  the  coolies 
along  by  the  road  route,  and  I  ordered 
them  to  go  back  to  Mopien  and  proceed 
to  Bhamo  by  boat  next  day.  They  had 
hired  a  stupid  Chinaman  to  carry  some 
baggage  to  lighten  their  burden,  and  he 
would  not  be  said  nay  to.  Notwith- 
standing my  remonstrance,  he  removed 
his  clothing,  and  though  I  told  him  it 
was  deep  he  stepped  into  the  water 
and  commenced  swimming.  He  soon 
found  out  his  mistake  and  began  strug- 
gling back  again,  but  he  became  ex- 
hausted. I  heard  a  choking  gulp,  turned 
and  saw  he  was  drowning.  His  com- 
panions stood  on  the  bank  but  twenty 
feet  away  and  yelled  advice.  They 
finally  pushed  a  log  to  him,  which  he 
failed  to  grasp.  By  the  time  I  reached 
the  spot  he  had  gone  down  the  last 
time.  It  was  a  fearful  death,  and  all  of 
us  who  had  started  out 
so  cheerful  but  half  an 
hour  ago  were  now 
gloomy  at  the  terrible 
and  quick  fate  of  the 
poor  fellow. 

The  superstitious  Chi- 
nese implored  me  to 
raise  the  dead  body. 
With  the  aid  of  the  log 
I  floated  about  nearly  a 
half-hour,  and  at  last 
touched  it  with  my  feet, 
raised  it  to  the  surface 
and  brought  it  to  the 
shore.  We  tried  to  roll 
him  on  a  log,  but  life 
was  extinct.  At  this 
moment  the  other  Se- 
poy, who  knew  of  this 
marsh,  appeared  from 
the  opposite  side  with  a 
boat  and  two  Burmese. 
I    had    told    him   near 


Mopien  to  procure  and  float  a  boat 
down  stream  to  the  marsh  ;  the  faith- 
ful old  Sikh  arrived  half  an  hour  too 
late.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
lift  the  body  in  the  boat,  all  entered, 
and  we  landed  safely  on  the  other  side. 
The  coolies  seemed  very  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  dead  body,  and  cared 
little  what  disposition  was  made  of  it. 
I  paid  the  two  Burmese  two  rupees  to 
bury  it. 

It  was  after  six  o'clock  when  we  got 
started  again.  Even  the  two  Sikh 
Sepoys  were  frightened,  and  asked  me 
not  to  ride  ahead.  But  the  road  had 
now  become  broad  and  level,  thoroughly 
dried  of  the  morning's  heavy  rains, 
and  I  rapidly  rolled  over  the  ground, 
quickly  passing  the  British  fort  near 
Bhamo,  and  into  a  pleasant  little  Bur- 
mese village  where  hundreds  of  Sikhs 
were  promenading,  dressed  in  spotless 
white. 

It  was  Bhamo,  and  I  had  reached  it  at 
a  swinging  gait.  The  Burmese,  and  the 
many  Chinese,  too,  were  cleanly  dressed, 
and  it  seemed  bliss  and  civilization  in- 
deed after  my  journey  through  careless 
and  filthy  China. 

I  met  Mr.  E.  C.  S.  George,  deputy 
commissioner,  on  the  street  in  front  of 
his  home,  and  he  kindly  furnished  me 
a  bath,  some  dry  clothes,  and  a  dinner 
that  was  simply  delicious. 

In  my  next  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  city. 


//// 

W%    ill 
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CURLING  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 


BY    HENRY    J.    WOODSIDE. 
In  Two  Parts.     Part  I. 
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'O  an  en- 
thusiastic 
curler  the 
winter  time  is 
the  blest 
season,  the 
roar  of  the  fly- 
ing stone  is 
sweeter  than 
the  breath  of 
spicy  breezes, 
the  garlands 
of  victory  are 
fairer  than  the 

SIR   D.  A.  SMITH.  boWdS       of 

springtime.  "  Once  a  curler — always  a 
curler,"  is  almost  a  truism.  How  many 
busy  men  comfort  themselves  through 
the  summer  by  the  thought  that  they 
will  curl  no  more,  only  to  fall  an  easy 
victim  to  the  seductions  of  the  first  good 
sheet  of  ice  and  pair  of  curling-stones. 

Tradition  is  full  of  instances  of  its 
fascination.  One  case  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  sire  to  son  is  that  in 
Scotland,  many  years  ago  during  an 
exceptionally  protracted  freezing  spell, 
a  famous  rink  composed  of  four  weav- 
ers played  so  incessantly  that  at  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  weeks  the  family  bar- 
rels of  oatmeal  failed  for  want  of  the 
wherewithal  to  replenish  them,  and  the 
wives  of  the  curlers,  who  had  protested 
ineffectually,  placed  upon  the  breakfast 
tables  of  their  respective  lords  and 
masters  a,  pair  of  curling- stones  in  place 
of  the  usual  plate  of  porridge.  Whether 
this  tale  is  true  or  not,  it  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  wonderful  fascination  which 
the  roaring  game  has  over  its  votaries. 

Originating  in  Norway  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  adapted  alone  to  countries 
where  ice  forms  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  it  could  not  but  be  welcomed  in 
a  country  whose  people  are  so  devoted 
to  winter  sports  as  the  Canadians.  It 
soon  spread  its  sway  over  Ontario  and 
extended  its  influence  westward,  but  it 
remained  for  Manitoba  to  be  the  scene  of 
its  greatest  triumphs  and  the  center  of 
its  highest  development.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there,  from  three  to  four 
months  of  good  curling  can  be  depended 


upon  every  season,  and  in  the  frosty 
northern  atmosphere  the  ice  is  in  that 
keen  condition  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  veteran  curler.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  when  the  rink  is 
flooded  with  several  successive  layers 
of  water  to  form,  when  frozen  in  turn,  a 
smooth,  level  surface,  until  the  final 
breakup  toward  the  end  of  March,  the 
ice  is  seldom  out  of  condition.  Its  keen 
surface  is  further  improved  by  sprinkling 
with  warm  water,  which  freezes  in  al- 
most imperceptible  nodules  of  ice,  over 
which  the  stones  rush  with  great  celerity 
and  with  loud  roar. 

The  game  itself  is  deserving  of  all 
the  commendation  which  its  friends  be- 
stow upon  it.  A  gentleman's  game,  it 
offers  no  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
of  professionalism  or  crookedness  ;  in- 
tensely democratic,  it  allows  the  states- 
man, the  railway  magnate  and  the  me- 
chanic to  meet  on  an  equality  on  the 
ice.  It  offers  no  opportunity  whatever 
for  rough  play,  but  it  gives  plenty  of 
exercise.  It  is  a  game  of  the  exact 
sciences,  too,  for  it  inculcates  a  respect 
for  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Age  and  youth  are  equally  subject 
to  its  spell.  It  requires  a  concentration 
of  thought  that  drives  the  problems  of 
cankering  business  from  the  mind.  It 
is  a  comparatively  inexpensive  game, 
and  although  played  chiefly  at  night,  it 
induces  no  bad  habits  of  mind  or  body. 

There  is  fascination  in  the  gliding  ap- 
proach of  the  slowly-revolving  stone  ; 
there  is  excitement  in  the  onrush  of  a 
running  shot  as  it  dashes  through  the 
carefully  laid  guards,  and  in  the  colli- 
sion as  they  fly  before  the  impact  of 
this  stony  messenger.  There  is  in- 
spiration in  the  cry  of  the  skip — "sweep 
her  !"  ("soop  her  up  !  ")  and  how  swiftly 
the  brooms  fly  to  polish  the  ice  before 
the  lagging  stone  ! 

Curling  has  been  more  or  less  in 
vogue  in  the  Red  River  settlement 
since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
has  been  regularly  played  in  Winnipeg 
since  before  the  eighties.  The  first  club 
organized  was  the  Granite,  of  Winnipeg, 
in  1877.     It  was  followed  by  Portage  la 
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Prairie  in  1881,  the  Stony  Mountain 
Club  in  •'82,  the  Stonewall  in  '83,  Car- 
berry  and  Morden  following  in  '87;  and 
in  the  same  year  a  second  club,  "  The 
Thistles,"  was  formed  at  Winnipeg'. 

In  that  year  the  Winnipeg  clubs 
made  the  first  move  toward  widening 
the  sphere  of  curling,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bonspiel  to  which  neighbor- 
ing rinks  were  invited.  Portage  la 
Prairie  sent  seven  rinks,  Carberry  two, 
Stonewall  two  and  Stony  Mountain  two. 

The  year  1888  first  saw  the  interna- 
tional border  line  ignored  in  a  truly 
sportsmanlike  spirit  at  St.  Paul,  where 
nine  Manitoba  rinks  were  pitted  against 
American  rinks  and  in  all  but  one  con- 
test were  victors.  The  best  skill  of 
Portage,  Wis.;  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Fargo,  Waupaca,  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis failed  to  stay  the  swift  advance 
of  their  Northern  invaders  from  over 
the  imaginary  line. 

The  success  achieved  at  St.  Paul  in- 
spired the  Northwest  with  higher  ambi- 
tion and  led  directly  to  the  formation 
of  the  Manitoba  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Curling  Club,  having  for  its 
territory  a  district  larger  than  many  a 
world-famous  kingdom — from  Port  Ar- 
thur to  Calgary,  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
miles. 

The  result  of  the  formation  of  the 
various  clubs  into  an  association  was  at 
once  apparent.  Within  three  months 
sixty-two  rinks  gathered  at  a  Bonspiel 
in  Winnipeg,  where  they  competed  on 
the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  of  March, 
1889,  for  magnificent  trophies  and  nu- 
merous gold  and  silver  medals.  Visit- 
ors and  competing  rinks  were  present 
from  Eastern  Canada  and  from  the 
United  States,  some  of  them  having  the 
highest  continental  fame. 

The  first  event  was  a  Grand  Challenge 
Cup,  for  which  every  one  of  the  sixty- 
two  rinks  present  competed.  The  con- 
test, however,  narrowed  down  to  rinks 
skipped  by  Harstone  (Granite),  which 
was  first ;  Sparling  (Portage  la  Prairie), 
second  ;  Fraser  (Granite),  third,  and 
Paterson  (Thistle),  fourth. 

The  Tuckett  Trophy  eventually  went 
to  Rodgers  (St.  Paul). 

The  third  event,  the  Grand  Interna- 
tional Trophy,  was  carried  off  by  our 
American  cousins,  who  played  down 
among  themselves  until  it  was  won  by 
the  famous  Crusaders  of  Portage,  Wis. 

The  Grand  Points  Competition 


brought  out  two  hundred  entries,  the  six 
highest  scores  being  Mark  Fortune,  28  ; 
Thomas  Kelly,  27  ;  C.  W.  Huffman,  26  ; 
M.  C.  Clarke,  26  ;  J.  C.  McDonald,  26  ; 
J.  D.  Flavelle,  26. 

The  Walkerville  Tankard  Competi- 
tion was  won  by  Fraser's  rink,  Sugden's 
rink  being  second. 

The  Bonspiel  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced became  at  once  the  annual  event 
looked  forward  to  by  the  curling  frater- 
nity, not  only  of  the  Northwest,  but  of 
all  the  provinces  and  of  the  curlers  of 
St.  Paul,  who  have  been  present  on 
every  subsequent  occasion. 

The  next  Bonspiel  was  held  in  Win- 
nipeg, commencing  on  the  eleventh  of 
February,  1890.  Over  sixty  rinks  par- 
ticipated in  the  contests.  In  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup  the  struggle  soon  lay  in 
the  fifth  draw,  between  H.  G.  Wilson, 
S.  G.  Harstone,  L.  H.  Erb  (Winnipeg) 
rinks  ;  W.  H.  Sparling  (P.  la  P.),  and  J. 
D.  Flavelle  (Lindsay,  Ont.)  Erb  and 
Flavelle  went  out,  then  the  famous 
Harstone  succumbed  to  Wilson,  and  on 
his  beating  Sparling  by  a  score  of  18  to 
17,  his  rink  became  the  possessor  of  the 
cup  for  that  season. 


THE   FORTUNE  RINK. 


Thos.  Kelly  (third). 
Mark  Fortune  (skip). 


Wm.  Georgeson  ("second). 

"Tom"  Johnson  (lead). 
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In  the  second  event  the  different  dis- 
tricts competed  as  to  which  should  send 
two  clubs  to  Ottawa  to  compete  for  the 
Vice-Regal  Tankard.  This  competition 
was  not  completed. 

For  the  Grand  International  Tro- 
phy, five  Canadian  rinks,  W.  J.  Cooper, 
of  Portage  la  Prairie  ;  J.  D.  Flavelle, 
of  Lindsay,  Ont. ;  William  Lindsay,  of 
Stonewall ;  W.  G.  Fraser,  of  the  Gran- 
ites ;  and  Dr.  Clarke,  of  the  Thistles, 
Winnipeg,  defeated  five  American  rinks  : 
J.  Chisholm,  A.  McCulloch  and  W.  H. 


want  of  time,  defaulted  to  Portage  la 
Prairie.  Then  the  Portage  rinks,  I.  W. 
Thompson  and  W.  H.  Sparling,  rose  up 
and  smote  the  two  Winnipeg  rinks  ut- 
terly, by  a  score  of  52  to  29. 

The  Royal  Caledonia  Tankard,  the 
fifth  event,  Manitoba  versus  All-comers, 
was  a  fight  between  Brown's  Thistle 
rink,  Fraser,  Harstone  and  Clarke's 
Granite  rinks,  I.  W.  Thompson's  (Port- 
age la  Prairie)  rink  and  J.  Sinclair's 
(Prince  Albert)  rink  on  the  one  side, 
and  Chisholm,  McCulloch  and  Rodgers' 


A   CRACK   ST.  PAUL   RINK. 
Geo.  O.  Nettleton  (skip).     H.  W.  Cory  (lead).    C.  C.  Fairchild  (second).    J.  A.  McMillan  (third). 


Rodgers,  St.  Paul  rinks  ;  A.  Middlemiss 
and  J.  A.  Brydon,  Milwaukee  rinks,  by 
a  score  of  131  to  71.  In  the  subsequent 
competition  among  the  Canadian  rinks, 
it  was  won  by  D.  Brown's  Winnipeg 
rink. 

The  fourth  event  was  the  Tuckett 
Trophy.  Nine  districts  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  entered  two  rinks 
each.  In  the  second  draw,  Pembina  Dis- 
trict, C.  R.  Dunsford  and  J.  Andrew 
Morden,  were  beaten  by  Brown  and 
Clarke's  Winnipeg  rinks.  Calgary's 
W.   A.   Perry  and   A.  Grant   rinks,  for 


St.  Paul  rinks,  Brydon  and  Middlemiss' 
Milwaukee  rinks  and  Flavelle's  Lindsay 
rink,  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  by  a  score  of  138  to  94  in  favor  of 
the  home  rinks.  By  beating  a  famous 
Milwaukee  rink  by  a  score  of  22  to  11, 
the  most  northerly  club  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  Saskatchewans  of  Prince  Al- 
bert, Sask,  proved  their  prowess. 

In  the  Grand  Point  Competition 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  en- 
tries. Dr.  Jamieson,  of  the  Thistles, 
took  first  prize  ;  P.  A.  McDonald  (Gran- 
ite), second;    S.  J.  Jackson  (Stonewall), 
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third ;  Jaines  Robertson  (Portage  la 
Prairie),  fourth  ;  W.  R.  Mulock  and  W. 
G.  Fraser,  of  the  Granites,  fifth  and 
sixth  places. 

In  the  seventh  event,  Walkerville 
Tankard,  sixty-two  rinks  entered.  In 
the  fifth  draw  they  were  all  out  except 
R.  S.  Trumbell  (Virden),  M.  Fortune 
(Winnipeg),  Captain  Wastie  (Brandon) 
and  E.  J.  Sparling  (Portage  la  Prairie). 
Fortune  won  first  place,  Wastie  second, 
E.  J.  Sparling  third. 

The  eighth  event,  the  Watson  prize, 
tour  pair  of  curling-stones,  had  fourteen 


the  United  States  sent  representatives. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  four  hun- 
dred curlers  and  friends  of  curling  as- 
sembled at  a  grand  banquet  in  the 
Clarendon  Hotel.  Probably  no  finer 
gathering  of  curlers  has  ever  taken 
place  on  the  continent. 

Fortune's  Rink  won  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  S.  G.  Harstone  coming  sec- 
ond, and  Flavelle  third.  Two  Canadian 
rinks,  Flavelle  of  Lindsay  and  Fortune 
of  Winnipeg,  won  the  International 
Trophy  in  competition  with  Nettleton 
and  Wm.  Rogers  St.  Paul  rinks.     Score 


SPARLING  S    PORTAGE   LA   PRAIRIE    RINK. 
I.  W.  Thompson.        S.  R.  Marlatt.        W.  H.  Sparling  (.skip). 


J.  E.  Grassie. 


rinks  entered.  In  the  third  draw,  Brown 
of  Winnipeg,  Dunsford  of  Morden,  W. 
A.  Perry  of  Calgary,  and  W.  Lyon  of 
Keewatin,  were  left  to  play  off  ;  then 
Keewatin  beat  Calgary  and  won  the 
stones. 

The  third  annual  Bonspiel  of  the  Mani- 
toba Branch  of  the  R.  C.  C.  was  held  in 
Winnipeg  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  of  February,  189 1.  The 
attendance  was  larger  this  year  than  in 
former  years,  over  three  hundred  curl- 
ers being  present.  The  Ontario  Branch 
•and  the  Grand  National  Curling  Club  of 


43  to  30.     Flavelle  was  the  final  winner 
of  the  trophy. 

In  the  Tuckett  Trophy  Competition, 
Keewatin,  Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg  and 
Portage  la  Prairie  came  to  the  surface. 
In  the  final,  Fortune's  and  J.  Paterson's 
Winnipeg  rinks  won  the  prize  ;  two 
plucky  rinks  from  Port  Arthur,  Fred. 
Jones'  and  A.  H.  McDougall's,  coming 
second.  In  the  Royal  Caledonia  Tank- 
ard Competition,  three  rinks  of  out- 
siders, Nettleton  and  McCulloch  (St. 
Paul),  and  Flavelle  (Lindsay,  Ont),  de- 
feated Sparling  (Portage  la  Prairie),  Dr. 
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Jameson  and  J.  Paterson  (Winnipeg), 
46  to  42.  Flavelle  got  the  tankard  at 
the  final. 

For  the  Walkerville  Tankard  sixty- 
four  rinks  entered.  J.  Paterson's  Granite 
rink  won  it,  C.  W.  Huffman  coming  sec- 
ond, E.  J.  Sparling  and  Harstone  being 
in  until  next  to  final  draw.  W.  G. 
Fraser  won  the  Points  Competition 
Trophy  ;  W.  H.  Sparling,  second  ;  J. 
McCullough  (Stonewall)  third  ;  Jos.  A. 
Giles  (Portage  la  Prairie),  fourth  ;  J.  E. 
Grassie  (Portage  la  Prairie)  fifth  ;  G.  M. 
Lang  (Granite,  Winnipeg)  sixth,  all 
winning  prizes. 

The  Vice-Regal  Tankard  Competition 
narrowed  down  to  a  contest  between 
two  Portage 
la  Prairie 
rinks  skipped 
by  W.R.Baker 
and  D.  Brown, 
and  two  Port 
Arthur  rinks 
skipped  by 
Fred.  Jones 
and  A.  Mc- 
Dougall.  The 
Lake  Superior 


FORT    WILLIAM    RINK 


men  were  too 
strong  for 
their  redoubt- 
able Portage 
opponents, 
and  beat  them 
27  to  25. 

The  Bag- 
nall-Wy  1  d 
system  of 
drawing,  to 
avoid    byes, 

Was       adopted        A.  W.  Hodgson  (second). 
,        -  .        f>  W.  H.  Whalen  (third). 

at    this    Bon- 

spiel  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  Bonspiel  of  1892,  which  took 
place  at  Winnipeg  on  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  of  February,  was 
an  era  of  splendid  contests  and  great 
surprises.  In  spite  of  the  skill  of  the 
old  veterans,  half  a  dozen  famous  rinks 
were  defeated  by  new  combinations,  the 
provincial  and  western  rinks  showing 
up  well  in  this  way,  discovering  some 
most  promising  material.  The  popu- 
lar Flavelle  was  there  and  received  an 
ovation  at  the  grand  banquet ;  scarcely 
less  popular  were  the  St.  Paul  rinks, 
skipped  by  Nettleton  and  Rodgers.  The 
attendance  of  rinks  (sixty-nine  in  all) 
and  of  curlers  was  larger  than  ever. 


Winnipeg  lost  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup.  After  W.  H.  Sparling  (Portage 
la  Prairie)  had  defeated  Fortune,  and 
Flavelle  had  defeated  R.  G.  McDonald's 
Granites,  at  the  close  of  the  competition 
Flavelle  won  the  trophy  by  beating 
Sparling,  and  it  went  to  Ontario. 

The  Walkerville  Tankard  was  won  by 
Fortune  after  he  had  defeated  W.  A. 
Grant's  Calgary  rink.  Dunsford's  Mor- 
den  rink  and  McCullough's  Stonewall 
rink  came  third  and  fourth. 

In  the  International  Contest,  Spar- 
ling's, Fortune's  and  Flavelle's  rinks 
beat  J.  G.  Hinkel's,  A.  McCulloch's  and 
Nettleton's  St.  Paul  rinks  by  a  score  of 
63  to  39.  The  trophy  was  finally  cap- 
tured by  Spar- 
ling. 

The  Tuckett 
Trophy  was 
won  by  two 
Virden  rinks, 
W.  Cobb's  and 
W.  D.  Craig's, 
after  a  final 
reckoning 
with  Morden's 
rinks,  skipped 
by  A.  Cruik- 
shank  and 
Dunsford.  W.. 
H.  Grant,  Cal- 
gary, won  the 
Gait  Trophy 
by  a  final  vic- 
tory over  H. 
Barnes'  Rat 
Portage  rink. 

Fraser's  fa- 
m  ous  rink 
gathered  in 
the  Royal  Cal- 
edonian Tankard  after  it  was  vainly 
fought  for  by  McCullough's  Stone- 
wall rink  to  the  last.  Cruikshank's 
Morden  rink  came  in  third.  Fraser 
won  first  prize  in  Points  Competition  ; 
Jas.  Keedian  (Thistles),  second  ;  L.  H. 
Erb  (Thistles),  third  ;  D.  A.  Hardisty 
(Granites),  fourth;  W.  Georgeson  (Gran- 
ites), fifth;  Geo.  Black  (Granites),  sixth  ; 
T.  H.  Verner,  seventh  ;  R.  Roxbourgh 
(Portage  la  Prairie),  eighth. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  who 
crowded  the  rinks  was  at  white  heat  in 
many  of  the  close  contests  between 
champions,  so  that  at  times  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  the  ice  clear.  A 
skip  required  nerve  to  win. 


Stewart  (lead). 

E.  J.  Rochon  (skip). 
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Concluding:  Paper. 


HERE  remain  to 
be  considered  now 
two  main  points  : 
the  mobilization 
and  strength  of 
the  Guard,  and  its 
achievementsin  ac- 
tive service.  The 
first  has,  by  the 
recently  adopted 
constitutional 
amendment,  been  removed  from  the 
category  of  things  advisable,  and  made 
obligatory  on  the  State  ;  the  second, 
judging  from  the  past,  is  equally  as- 
sured. Whenever  the  force  may  unfort- 
unately be  required  in  active  service,  it 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  ready  and 
effective. 

The  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
of  New  York  State,  reported  by  the  re- 
turns for  the  last  muster,  is  :  Cavalry, 
107  ;  infantry,  12,304  ;  artillery,  392;  sig- 
nal corps,  88;  naval  militia,  428 — aggre- 
gate, 13,049. 

Where  there  are  enough  companies 
in  a  town  to  form  a  battalion  they  are 
so  organized,  as  in  Albany. 

All  other  companies  are  called  sepa- 
rate companies,  and  their  commanding 
officers  report  direct  to  brigade  head- 
quarters and  are  responsible  in  all  re- 
spects for  their  companies.  Thi-s  organ- 
ization of  the  troops  away  from  the 
large  cities  has  proved  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  drill,  discipline  and  general 
efficiency  of  the  separate  companies 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  organ- 
izations in  the  cities.  This  result  has 
not  generally  been  obtained  in  the 
States  where  the  companies  in  the  small 
towns  are  parts  of  regiments  ;  in  those 
States  the  county  regiments  are  usually 
inferior  to  those  of  the  cities. 

The  practice  of  putting  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  belongs,  on  the  com- 
manding officers  of  separate  companies, 
has  produced  such  excellent  results, 
that  the  authorities  hesitate  at  abandon- 
ing it,  for  the  more  remote  advantages 
which  would  be  gained  by  having  the 
separate  companies  organized  into  bat- 
talions or  regiments. 

These  advantages  could  only  appear 


when  the  companies  were  called  into 
service  as  parts  of  the  battalion,  and 
the  superior  discipline  obtained  by  the 
present  system  would  more  than  over- 
come the  disadvantages  of  provisional 
or  temporary  battalions. 

When  ordered  to  camp,  the  separate 
companies  are  organized  into  provis- 
ional battalions,  and  are  commanded  by 
the  senior  captain  of  each.  Adjutants 
are  detailed  for  each  battalion.  The 
same  organization  with  provisional  bat- 
talions is  used  when  they  are  called  out 
for  active  service  or  for  other  purposes. 
Their  organization  into  permanent  bat- 
talions is  being  considered,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  present 
system,  and  it  will  not  be  changed  with- 
out careful  consideration. 

Regiments  are  so  located  that  all  the 
companies  are  as  nearly  together  as  is 
geographically  possible,  to  wit : 

The  First  Brigade,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City,  comprises  a  Signal 
Corps,  Troop  A  Cavalry,  1st  and  2d  Bat- 
tery of  Artillery,  the  7th  Regiment,  8th 
Battalion,  9th,  12th,  2 2d,  69th  Battalion, 
and  71st  Regiments,  all  in  New  York 
City. 
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The  Second  Brigade,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Brooklyn,  comprises  Signal 
Corps,  3d  Battery  Artillery,  13th,  14th, 
23d  and  47th  Brooklyn  Regiment  and 
17th  Separate  Company  of  Flushing. 

The  Third  Brigade,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Albany,  comprises  Signal  Corps, 
6th  Battery  and  20th  Co.,  Binghampton; 
the  10th  Battalion,  Albany;  3d  Co.,  One- 
onta  ;  4th  Co.,  Yonkers  ;  5th  Co.,  New- 
burgh;  6th  and  21st  Cos.,  Troy;  7th  Co., 
Cohoes  ;  9th  Co.,  Whitehall ;  10th  Co., 
Newburgh  ;  nth  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon  ;  12th 
Co.,  Troy  ;  14th  Co.,  Kingston  ;  15th  and 
19th  Co.,  Poughkeepsie  ;  16th  Co.,  Cats- 
kill;  1 8th  Co.,  Glenn  Falls;  22d  Co.,  Sara- 
toga ;  23d  Co.,  Hudson  ;  24th  Co,  Mid- 
dletown,  27th  Co.,  Malone ;  28th  and 
44th  Cos.,  Utica ;  31st  Co.,  Mohawk; 
32d  Co.,  Hoosack  Falls  ;  33d  Co.,  Walton; 
36th  and  37th  Cos.,  Schenectady  ;  39th 
Co.,  Watertown,  and  the  46th  Co.,  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  Fourth  Brigade,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Buffalo,  comprises  5th  Battery, 
Syracuse  ;  65th  and  74th  Regiments, 
Buffalo  ;  1st  and  8th  Cos.,  Rochester  ; 
2d  Co.,  Auburn  ;  13th  Co.,  Jamestown  ; 
25th  Co.,  Tonawanda ;  26th  and  30th 
Cos.,  Elmira ;  29th  Co.,  Medina ;  34th 
Co.,  Geneva ;  41st  Co.,  Syracuse  ;  42d 
Co.,  Niagara ;  43d  Co.,  Olean  ;  47th  Co., 
Hornellsville,  and  the  48th  Co.,  Oswego. 

The  State  furnishes  each  man  with 
a  complete  uniform  ;  the  dress  uniform 
is  a  helmet,  double-breasted,  dark-blue 
coat,  faced  with  white  ;  trousers,  light 
blue,  with  white  stripe.  For  undress 
a  dark-blue  blouse  and  forage  cap  is 
furnished. 

Regiments  are  at  liberty  to  adopt,  and 
wear  when  not  on  State  duty,  a  distinc- 
tive dress  uniform,  and  many  of  the 
regiments  have  these  uniforms. 

Two  regiments,  the  Seventh  and 
Twenty-second  Regiments,  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  their  distinctive 
uniforms  on  State  duty.  The  Seventh 
wears  a  uniform  of  gray,  which  they 
have  worn  for  many  years,  the  Twenty- 
second  wears  a  white  coat  with  blue 
facings.  These  regiments  receive  no 
allowance  from  the  State  for  their  uni- 
forms, but  furnish  them  entirely  at  their 
own  cost,  both  dress  and  undress. 

The  Thirteenth,  Twenty-third,  Seven- 
ty-first and  some  other  organizations 
have  distinctive  uniforms,  which  are  not 
worn  on  duty  under  State  orders,  but 
only  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 


Some  officers  think  that  a  distinctive 
uniform  attracts  recruits  to  the  regi- 
ment, and  it  appears  to  be  true  that  the 
regiments  using  a  distinctive  uniform 
have  the  largest  membership,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  their  strength  would 
be  diminished  by  adhering  closely  to 
the  State  uniform. 

Care  of  the  uniform  is  strictly  re- 
quired, and  that  neatness  which  is  al- 
ways the  characteristic  of  a  good  sol- 
dier, is  insisted  upon.  A  good  soldier 
often  gets  dirty,  but  he  never  remains 
so  longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 

Beyond  the  theoretical  reason  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  reserve  force  by  the 
State,  its  necessity  and  propriety  have 
been  fully  proven  by  its  actions  in 
time  of  need.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  give  in  conclusion  some  ac- 
count of  the  active  service  performed 
by  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  in 
recent  years. 

Besides  several  occasions  when  small 
bodies  of  troops  have  been  called  upon 
to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  the 
principal  events  have  been  the  great 
strikes  in  Buffalo  in  August,  1892,  and 
the  Oswego  riots  in  1894. 

The  immense  extent  of  railroad  prop- 
erty in  Buffalo  and  the  very  evident 
tendency  to  violence  and  destruction  of 
property  which  characterized  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  1892  strike  mark  it  as  one 
of  the  most  important  occurrences  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  strike 
the  incendiary  spirit  was  abroad  and 
cars  were  burned.  The  fact  that  the 
strikers  claimed  that  these  cars  were 
abandoned  and  of  no  value,  and  that 
they  were  not  burned  by  strikers,  has 
no  bearing  on  the  case. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  cars  were 
property  and  that  they  were  destroyed 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  strike,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  without  a  strong  dis- 
play of  the  power  of  the  State  the  tend- 
ency to  destroy  property  would  have 
spread.  It  is  impossible  to  even  esti- 
mate the  fabulous  amount  of  property 
which  would  have  been  destroyed,  even 
had  the  riotous  proceedings  been  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  property  of  the 
railroads,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  an  un- 
restrained mob  which  had  once  indulged 
a  taste  for  destruction  would  have  con- 
fined itself  to  any  particular  locality  or 
class  of  property. 

That  no  property  was  destroyed  after 
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the  civil  authorities  had  confessed  their 
inability  to  cope  with  the  disorder  and 
called  in  the  services  of  the  military 
forces,  is  evidence  enough  that  to  the 
military  force  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
preservation  of  vast  amounts  of  property 
and  a  large  number  of  lives. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August,  1892,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion an  amount  of  property  the  interest 
on  the  value  of  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  Guard  liberally  and  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency. 


restrain  them,  and  that  the  authorities 
would  use  that  force  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order.  Brig  -  Gen.  Peter 
C.  Doyle,  commanding  Fourth  Brigade, 
says  in  his  report  concerning  the  strike 
of  1892,  the  following  as  to  destruction 
of  property  : 

"  Violence  of  a  minor  character  en- 
sued which  the  police  were  able  to  sub- 
due, but  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth 
of  August  incendiary  fires  were  started 
on  railroad  property  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cars  and  their  valuable  contents 
were  destroyed,  and  the  civil  authorities 
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The  fact  that  a  large  railroad  strike 
occurred  within  the  past  year,  during 
which  the  strikers  carefully  abstained 
from  any  act  of  destruction  or  violence 
which  would  necessitate  calling  upon 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  protection,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  disorderly  per- 
sons had  learned  that  the  State  pos- 
sessed   a    force     sufficientlv   strong-   to 


were  menaced  by  strikers  and  their 
sympathizers.  The  vigilance  of  the 
police  department  of  Buffalo  rendered 
such  depredations  dangerous  to  the  per- 
petrators, hence,  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
August  fourteenth,  the  firing  of  railroad 
property  was  resumed  beyond  the  city 
line  in  the  county  of  Erie,  and,  unmo- 
lested by  authority,  a  large  amount  of 
property  was  burned.     The    sheriff  of 
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Erie  County  endeavored  to  organize  a 
posse  and  swore  in  special  deputies,  but 
finally,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth 
of  August,  he  called  on  the  National 
Guard  to  prevent  further  destruction." 

The  commanding  officer  Sixty-fifth 
Regiment  was  at  once  ordered  to  force 
a  march  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing coal-trestle. 

Concerning  this  march  Colonel  Welch, 
commanding  Sixty-fifth  Regiment,  re- 
ports :  "  At  six-ten  o'clock,  p.  m.,  August 
fifteenth,  1892,  I  received  by  telephone, 
from  the  commanding  officer  Fourth 
Brigade,  an  order  to  assemble  my  regi- 
ment forthwith,  to  assist  the  sheriff  of 
Erie  County  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  *  *  *  At  eleven-thirty  p.  m., 
the  first  of  our  companies  left  the  arm- 
ory with  two  hundred  men." 

While  marching  on  the  tracks  a  train 
was  run  through  the  column  exploding 
several  hundred  torpedoes,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  wounding,  by  fragments  of 
the  torpedoes,  of  three  members  of  the 
command.  At  six  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  six- 
teenth, the  second  detachment  of  the 
regiment,  arrived  at  the  trestle  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Colonel  Welch  says  :  "  Rations  were 
at  once  issued  by  the  Commissary,  and 
breakfast,  prepared  by  the  company 
cooks,  served  at  seven-thirty  a.  m." 

"The  Commissary  of  this  regiment, 
Lieutenant  Wadsworth,  provided  ra- 
tions for  two  days  for  the  command 
before  leaving  headquarters ;  during 
the  entire  tour  of  duty  meals  were 
served  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  would  per- 
mit ;  that  all  cooking  was  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  command,  and  at  no  time 
was  there  any  lack  either  in  quality, 
variety  or  sufficiency  of  food." 

Colonel  Fox,  commanding  Seventy- 
fourth  Regiment,  received  orders  at  six- 
fifteen  to  assemble  his  regiment.  He 
says  :  "  This  order  came  at  a  most  inop- 
portune time,  as  the  chiefs  of  squads 
could  find  their  men  neither  at  home  nor 
their  business  addresses  ;  yet  so  faith- 
fully did  they  work  that  the  men  began 
coming  in  at  seven-thirty  p.  m.,  and  at 
ten-thirty  p.  m.  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
regiment  was  under  arms  ready  to 
move. 

"  Orders  were  received  at  one  a.  m., 
August  sixteenth,  to  be  ready  to  move  at 
one-thirty  a.  m.  The  regiment  left  the 
armory  at   that  time.      We    arrived   at 


William  street  at  two-thirty  a.  m.,  re- 
lieving a  battalion  of  the  Sixty-fifth. 
Sentinels  were  at  once  posted  through 
the  Erie  yards  at  that  point  and  along 
Queen  street  around  long  lines  of  freight 
cars.  Sympathy  with  the  strikers  was 
manifested  at  various  times  during  the 
night  by  placing  torpedoes  upon  the 
tracks  which  ran  close  by  our  post. 
These,  exploded  by  passing  trains, 
sounded  like  volleys  at  close  range, 
but  the  only  effect  upon  us  was  to  keep 
the  men  on  the  alert  and  well  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  The  morning  re- 
port showed  twenty-seven  officers  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  men,  sixty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  command, 
which  had  taken  the  field  at  three 
hours'  notice  at  an  unpropitious  time." 

On  the  evening  of  August  sixteenth, 
General  Doyle  ordered  all  the  separate 
companies  of  his  brigade  except  the 
Forty-seventh  to  Buffalo,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  all  the 
companies  ordered  except  one  were  on 
duty  at  Buffalo.  The  exception  was  the 
Forty-fifth,  at  Cortland,and  this  company 
was  delayed  in  receiving  orders  by  the 
telegraph  office  being  closed.  Further 
delay  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  De- 
laware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road officials,  who,  not  being  involved  in 
the  strike,  were  reluctant  to  forward  the 
troops.  The  company  reached  Buffalo 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Gen- 
eral Doyle's  report,  will  show  the  time 
taken  to  call  the  separate  companies  of 
the  Fourth  Brigade  into  service  : 


1st  Sep.  Co., 

Rochester  ...  . 
2d  Sep.  Co., 

Auburn 

8th  Sep.  Co., 

Rochester 

13th  Sep.  Co., 

Jamestown 

25th  Sep.  Co., 

Tonawanda  . .. 
26th  Sep.  Co., 

Utica 

30th  Sep.  Co., 

Utica 

34th  Sep.  Co., 

Geneva 

41st  Sep.  Co., 

Syracuse  

42d  Sep.  Co., 

Niagara  Falls.. 
43d  Sep.  Co., 

Olean 

45th  Sep.  Co., 

Cortland 

47th  Sep.  Co  , 

Hornellsville... 
48th  Sep.  Co., 

Oswego 

5th  Battery, 

Syracuse : 


Receipt       Time  of   A  r rived  in  Dist. , 
0/ order,    dep^ture.       Buffalo,     miles. 


10.30  P.M. 
11.30  P.M. 
10.30  P.M. 
11.30  P.M. 
12.30  A.M. 
12.15  A.M. 
12.15  A.M. 
11.00  P.M. 
12.30  A.M. 
12.15  A.M. 
12.30  A.M. 

8  45  A.M. 

6.30  P.M. 
11.50  P.M. 
12.40  A.M. 


1. 00  A.M. 
4.45  A.M. 
1. 00  A.M. 
3.00  A.M. 
4.30  A.M, 
4.35  A  M. 
4.35  A.M. 
5.30  A.M. 
3.00  A.M. 
3.00  A.M, 
3.10  A.M. 
11.20  A.M. 
g.30  P.M. 
3.50  A.M. 
5.20  A.M. 


3.00  A.M. 

8.25  A.M. 

3.00  A  M. 

5.20  A.M. 

5.00  A.M. 
10.30  A.M. 
10.30  A.M. 

8.25  A.M. 

8.25  A.M. 

3.50  A.M. 

5.45  A.M. 

8.25  P.M. 

1.30  A.M. 

8.25  A.M. 

9.00  A.M. 


149 

149 
120 
150 
23 
70 
245 

91 
187 
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A  more  rapid  concentration  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  had  all  the 
men  been  sleeping  in  barracks  at  the 
time  of  receipt  of  order. 

This  shows  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  different  com- 
panies of  notifying  the  men  when  they 
are  needed,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
orders  are  obeyed,  and  is  a  good  index 
of  the  high  state  of  discipline  main- 
tained. 

The  regiments  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  which  were  ordered  to  Buf- 
falo, showed  the  same  promptness  in 
assembling  for  duty  that  the  separate 
companies  did.  The  reports  of  the 
Colonels,  giving  detailed  accounts  of 
their  services  in  Buffalo,  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  space  does  not  admit  of  a 
more  detailed  account  of  their  experi- 
ences. 

Brig. -Gen.  Doyle  bears  testimony  to 
the  good  work  done  by  the  Guard  in 
his  report,  in  which  he  says  :  "  From 
the  beginning,  the  bearing  of  both 
officers  and  men  commanded  universal 
respect  from  every  one.  The  disci- 
pline was  almost  perfect,  and  on  the  few 
occasions  upon  which  force  was  im- 
peratively demanded,  it  was  given  in  no 
uncertain  way.  Sentry  duty  was  faith- 
fully performed  with  vigor  and  without 
any  serious  result.  After  a  few  days 
the  sentries  were  considered  with  awe 
and  respect.  None  but  those  engaged 
actively  in  this  tour  of  duty  can  form 
any  conception  of  the  indignities,  abuse, 
personal  violence  and  insults  heaped 
upon  the  men,  and  I  cannot  too  forcibly 
praise  the  moderation  and  self-restraint 
of  all.  Taking  the  field  as  they  did, 
without  well-defined  instructions  as  to 
their  specific  duties,  this  phase  of  the 
New  York  National  Guardsman  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  to  his  glory." 

The  experience  gained  during  this 
period  of  active  duty  in  Buffalo  has  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  National 
Guard,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  learned 
by  the  officers  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  reports  of  the  various  commanding 
officers. 

Every  one  learned  much  concerning 
the  care  of  men  in  the  field,  and  supply- 
ing them  with  food. 

A  great  deal  may  be  learned  by  con- 
sidering the  errors  made  also,  especially 
in  regard  to  guard  duty. 

Too  much  of  the  guard  duty  was  done 
according   to   the   routine   of   duty   for 


camp  guards,  while  much  fatigue  could 
have  been  saved  without  detriment  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  work,  and  even  to 
its  increase,  by  making  the  guard  duty 
more  like  that  of  outposts,  making  use 
of  picket  posts,  supports  and  reserves, 
and  doing  away  with  much  marching 
of  reliefs  and  calling  of  corporals. 

What  was  done  at  Buffalo  shows 
clearly  that  the  National  Guard  of  New 
York  is  composed  of  men  who  may  be 
relied  upon  for  any  service  the  State 
may  require  of  them  ;  that  they  have  the 
intelligence  to  rapidly  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  active  service,  and  that  they 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
portion  of  a  soldier's  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  whatever  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  do ;  and,  above  all, 
that  they  are  ready  at  the  cost  of  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  answer  any  calls  of 
the  service  upon  them. 

The  only  active  service  performed  in 
the  State  in  1894  was  on  the  occasion  of 
a  riot  in  Oswego,  July  sixteenth.  The 
rioters  set  fire  to  a  large  lumber-yard, 
the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the 
sheriff,  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
called  upon  Captain  A.  M.  Hall,  Forty- 
eighth  Separate  Company,  for  assistance 
in  preserving  order  and  upholding  the 
law.  The  yards  and  grounds  were  at 
the  time  in  possession  of  a  riotous  mob 
and  a  valuable  lumber-yard  was  on  fire. 
Captain  Hall  in  thirty  minutes  sent  the 
first  platoon  of  his  company  to  the  scene 
of  the  riot.  This  platoon  of  fifty  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Tifft,  proceeded  in  a 
train  without  lights  and  was  landed, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  mob,  in 
the  yards  of  the  company  and  in  rear  of 
the  mob.  Lieutenant  Tifft,  with  his 
men,  took  charge  of  the  property  and 
held  it  until  the  second  platoon  arrived 
at  twelve-thirty  a.  m.  Thus,  in  half  an 
hour  from  the  call  for  its  services,  fifty 
members  of  the  company  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  property  threatened, 
and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  eighty- 
eight  men,  fully  equipped,  were  on  the 
scene. 

The  company  remained  on  guard  at 
the  yards  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  a  week,  the  average  number  of  men 
present  out  of  one  hundred  and  tour  ag- 
gregate being  ninety-eight  and  two- 
thirds,  every  member  of  the  company 
taking  part  in  the  duty  except  one,  who 
was  absent  from  the  State.  The  amount 
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of  property  at  stake  in  this  riot  was  es- 
timated at  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  probably  it  would  have  all 
been  destroyed  except  for  the  prompt 
action  of  Captain  Hall  and  his  company. 
The  money  value  of  the  property  saved 
on  this  occasion  would  cover  the  ex- 
penses to  the  State  of  the  entire  National 
Guard  for  a  long  time.  The  moral  ef- 
fect of  such  an  exhibition  of  force  for 
the  protection  of  society  from  riot  can 
not,  however,  be  estimated. 

During  the  time  the  company  was  on 
duty  their  rations  were  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  the  order  governing 
the  issue  of  rations,  and  they  were 
cooked  by  the  men  of  the  company. 
The  company  lived  well,  and  at  a  cost 
of  a  fraction  over  forty-three  cents  per 
day.  The  field  equipment  for  cooking 
and  camping  was  found  satisfactory, 
and  the  men  worked  the  system  with 
ease  and  facility.  Which  shows  that 
what  I  have  before  said  is  proved  by  the 
facts  :  given  a  well-disciplined  company, 
and  they  will  readily  conform  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  them  in  active 
service  and  take  care  of  themselves 
properly  in  the  field. 

The  action  of  the  Forty-eighth  Com- 
pany on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the 
troops,  nor  was  there  any  disorder  or 
bad  conduct  on  their  part,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
company  received  the  commendation 
not  only  of  their  superior  officers  and 
the  people  whose  property  was  pro- 
tected, but  also  of  the  entire  community, 


and  that  they  stand  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  one  for  an  unselfish  and 
noble  performance  of  a  disagreeable 
duty.  This  duty  was  at  their  own 
home,  among  their  own  acquaintances, 
yet  not  for  a  moment  did  these  men 
hesitate  to  perform  it.  Re-enforcements 
were  in  readiness,  the  Forty-first  Sepa- 
rate Company,  at  Syracuse,  being  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  assistance  of  their 
comrades  at  Oswego  if  it  had  been  nec- 
essary. Fortunately,  the  prompt  and 
soldier-like  management  of  Captain 
Hall  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  call  for 
additional  force. 

This  occurrence  in  Oswego,  taken  in 
contrast  with  the  disastrous  results  fol- 
lowing the  use  last  summer  of  irrespon- 
sible deputy- sheriffs  and  deputy-mar- 
shals in  places  where  no  troops  were 
available,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  existence  of  a  well-organ- 
ized and  well-disciplined  force  of  sol- 
diers, sworn  to  do  any  duty  for  the  State. 

The  prompt,  soldierly  and  effective 
manner  in  which  this  riot  was  quelled 
by  the  company  of  the  National  Guard 
of  New  York  shows  that  this  State  pos- 
sesses just  such  a  well-disciplined  and 
reliable  force  as  it  needs,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  that  force  up  to  its  high 
state  of  efficiency. 

To  what  extent  New  York  owes  its 
exemption  last  summer  from  the  riot- 
ous conduct  so  general  throughout  the 
country,  to  its  excellent  military  force, 
can  only  be  conjectured,  but  that  its 
freedom  from  disorder  was  largely  due 
to  that  cause  is  certain. 
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A.    Mariner's   Yarn. 


BY    ROBERT    G.    DENIG. 


H  E  m  ap  of 
M  aine  has 
always  sug- 
gested to  me 
a  square  of 
torn  lace  or 
a  moth-eaten 
cloth.  This 
comparison 
came  forcibly 
to  mind  one  hot  July  afternoon  as  I 
wheeled  along  one  of  its  innumerable 
picturesque  inlets.  The  sloping  wooded 
banks  of  the  cove,  now  above  me  now  be- 
low me,  presented  every  shade  of  green, 
and,  intensified  in  the  shifting  light  of 
a  storm  that  was  gathering,  were  inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

I  had  just  passed  through  a  consider- 
able village  and  was  spinning  along  a 
shady  lane  when  a  sudden  turn  brought 
into  view  a  tall,  grim,  weather  -  worn 
house,  perched  on  the  hillside  above  the 
road.  Grass  was  growing  on  the  win- 
dow sills  and  bushes  spread  about  the 
door.  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  shelter, 
and  at  that  moment  my  pedal  broke.  I 
dismounted  and  thought  once  of  camp- 
ing in  the  old  rookery,  but  only  once, 
for  its  unwholesome,  ghost-like  appear- 
ance even  in  broad  daylight  made  me 
shudder,  and  I  decided  to  push  on  to 
some  inhabited  houses  that  were  now 
in  plain  sight. 

These  houses  were  a  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape.  They  were  five 
stanch,  spacious  mansions  with  great 
barns  attached,  and  were  lined  up  on  the 


bluff,  with  clean,  well  kept  lawns  on 
every  side.  Away  at  the  end  of  the  row 
was  a  ship  on  its  building  ways  ;  it  was 
nearly  finished,  and  preparations  for 
launching  were  going  forward.  I  rec- 
ognized the  place  at  once  ^s  "  Sea  Cap- 
tains' Row,"  or,  as  people  in  the 
vicinity  called  it,  "  The  Moorings." 
Here  was  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  all  old  sailors — to  own  a  farm  and 
build  ships — and  here  five  old  salts  lived 
in  peace  and  prosperity.  For  fear  the 
memories  of  the  sea  might  grow  dim, 
each  had  embodied  some  nautical  feat- 
ure in  the  architecture  of  his  house,  and 
surmounted  it  by  a  huge  weather-vane 
that  smacked  also  of  the  sea. 

The  first  house  had  the  head-booms  of 
a  clipper  projecting  out  over  the  front 
door.  The  bowsprit  served  as  a  flag- 
staff ;  from  the  dolphin-striker  hung  a 
lantern ;  from  each  whisker-boom,  a 
gilded  sextant.  On  the  cupola  of  this 
house  was  a  brass  ship  under  full  sail, 
pointing  the  wind.  The  second  house 
had  two  carved  cat-heads  to  support  the 
roof  of  the  porch,  and  for  a  wind-vane  a 
spouting  whale.  The  third  had  a  study 
built  out  over  the  front  stoop  in  the  form 
of  a  pilot-house.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  owner  was  of  an  investigating 
turn  of  mind,  for  on  the  flag-pole  above 
was  an  immense  spy-glass,  so  balanced 
that  it  always  looked  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind.  The  fourth,  occupied  by  old  Cap- 
tain Larrabee — of  whom  it  was  said  that 
he  could  look  a  squall  out  of  counte- 
nance— had  a  deck  speaking-trumpet  for 
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a  weather-cock  ;  in  the  mansard  was  a 
row  of  windows,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
the  capsized  bows  of  boats.  The  last 
captain  in  the  row  had  come  to  stay,  and 
all  about  this  house  was  an  air  of  com- 
fort ;  broad  bay  windows,  in  imitation  of 
ships'  quarter-galleries,  suggested  de- 
lightful window-seats.  On  top  of  the 
cupola  was  mounted  an  anchor,  stock 
up,  but  rigid,  for  it  was  repugnant  to 
his  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  have 
an  anchor  whirling  about  at  the  whim 
of  a  cat's-paw.  It  required  no  effort 
to  imagine  this  unique  settlement  a  fleet 
of  clippers  under  full  sail  on  a  tea-race 
from  China. 

I  was  thinking  what  a  jolly  time  these 
old  mariners  must  have,  building  their 
yearly  ship,  discussing  the  weather  and 
spinning  yarns,  and  how  interesting  an 
interview  with  one  of  them  would  be, 
when  an  object  on  the  lawn  before 
the  center  house  attracted  my  attention. 
It  was  a  snow-white  figure  of  a  woman, 
more  than  life-size,  in  an  attitude  of  ex- 
pectancy. She  was  leaning  forward, 
with  her  right  hand  slightly  raised,  and 
was  peering  eagerly  out  from  beneath 
the  palm  of  her  left.  She  was  not  un- 
like the  "  Lost  Pleiade,"  by  Rogers. 

At  first  I  thought  the  statue  was  of 
marble,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
the  wooden  figure-head  of  some  old  ship. 
The  proprietor  of  the  house  was  sitting 
in  a  big  Manilla  chair  on  the  front  stoop, 
and  I  decided  on  the  instant  to  seek  shel- 
ter with  him.  As  I  walked  up  the  path, 
pushing  my  wheel,  I  discovered  a  legend 
in  brass  letters  beneath  the  figure.  It 
was,  "  The  Miser's  Widow." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  what  seemed 
a  joke  of  the  owner.  The  widow,  it 
seemed,  was  looking  for  lovers,  but  not 
in  widows'  weeds,  for  her  garments 
would  have  been  more  at  home  in  the 
ballet.  Her  dress,  decidedly  short,  ex- 
posed a  pair  of  well-shaped  limbs,  her 
bodice  was  sleeveless  and  very  decollete, 
no  doubt  devised  by  the  carver  so  that 
she  could  breast  the  waves.  The  name, 
"  Miser's  Widow,"  it  occurred  to  me, 
came  from  the  parsimony  of  her  attire. 

As  I  approached  the  house  I  raised 
my  hat  in  greeting,  when  immediately 
the  old  gentleman  called  out : 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  young  man  ;  attracted  by 
the  widow  ? " 

"  Hardly  that,  Captain ;  the  whole 
place  seemed  to  invite  me." 

"Yes,    yes;   very     widow-like,"    and 


again  he  laughed.  "  Captain  Gait,  you 
may  call  me  ;  but  won't  you  take  a  seat 
here  until  that  squall  from  the  sou'west 
passes  ?  Hello  !  you  have  lost  some  of 
your  running  gear.  Well,  tie  her  up 
under  the  break  of  the  stoop." 

While  doing  this  and  taking  my  seat 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Cap- 
tain. He  was  past  seventy,  though  he 
appeared  barely  sixty,  a  large  man,  with 
gray  side  whiskers,  a  genial  countenance 
and  a  florid  complexion  that  suggested 
a  tendency  to  "  double  on  the  tub,"  as 
sailor  men  were  wont  to  say  of  one  who 
could  fool  the  purser  out  of  two  tots  of 
rum  at  one  serving.  His  costume  was 
Eastern  :  a  baggy  suit  of  pongee,  blue 
cummerbund  and  a  soft  felt  hat,  known 
in  India  as  a  tarai.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man captain  of  the  old  school,  humane 
but  strict,  the  sort  that  commanded  a 
taut,  fast  ship,  with  a  well-fed  and  will- 
ing crew.  Despite  his  jovial  manner 
there  was  a  touch  of  seriousness  in  his 
make-up. 

By  way  of  opening  the  conversation 
I  remarked,  "  What  a  magnificent  view, 
Captain." 

"  So  all  you  landsmen  say,  but  you 
would  tire  of  it  in  a  week — it  is  melan- 
choly, like  '  Hamlet '  with  the  Prince 
left  out." 

"I  do  not  understand." 

"  It  is  this  way.  A  beautiful  bay,  but 
no  ships  ;  nothing  outward  nor  home- 
ward bound.  The  people  hereabouts 
look  upon  it  with  indifference  ;  they 
have  no  ventures  afloat,  no  loved  ones 
on  its  treacherous  surface  seeking  for- 
tunes in  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  no 
wife  nor  mother  presses  her  aching 
forehead  against  the  storm  -  beaten 
panes  on  black  nights  and  prays  that 
the  waters  may  be  stilled." 

"  But,  Captain,"  I  said  with  feeling, 
"  are  not  the  people  all  the  happier  for 
that?" 

"  They  may  be  but,  young  man,  they 
can't  love  the  sea.  A  landsman's  senti- 
ment for  the  sea  is  a  passing  fad  ;  there 
is  no  love  without  fear." 

The  old  Captain  paused  a  moment, 
then  continued :  "  But  the  ways  of  the 
sea  are  mysterious ;  the  guilty  escape 
quite  as  often  as  the  innocent."  As  he 
said  this  his  eyes  seemed  to  rest  for  an 
instant  on  the  wooden  figure  before  us, 
which  now  in  the  gray  light  of  the 
storm  clouds  was  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape. 
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Seizing  this  chance  I  said,  "  Tell  me 
about  that  figurehead  ;  it  must  have  a 
history." 

He  looked  quickly  at  me  as  if  to  be 
satisfied  that  I  was  a  good  listener. 
"  Yes,  it  has  a  sad  one,  which,  thank 
Heaven,  is  gradually  being  lost.  I  have 
not  told  that  story  for  years." 

I  very  discreetly  remained  silent. 
The  Captain  adjusted  himself  in  his 
chair  and  began  : 

"  Forty  years  ago  this  bay  saw  much 
more  life  than  now.  The  winter  of  '52 
was  a  bad  one ;  nearly  every  week  the 
coast  was  swept  by  a  severe  gale  ;  the 
havoc  done  was  astounding,  and  the 
rocks  and  headlands  were  strewn  with 
wrecks.  In  February  a  furious  sou'- 
wester, mingled  with  squalls  of  sleet  and 
snow,  made  that  channel  there  as  dan- 
gerous a  bit  of  navigation  as  a  seaman 
might  wish  to  avoid. 

"  Near  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  six- 
teenth a  good-sized  brig  hove  in  sight, 
headed  for  the  entrance.  The  watchers 
along  the  shore  marked  that  she  was  steer- 
ed skillfully  past  White  Point,  though  the 
seas  were  tremendous.  It  only  needed 
a  steady  hand  at  the  critical  moment  to 
down  the  helm  and  weather  Ball  Rock. 
Yet  through  a  mistake,  bad  seamanship, 
or,  as  many  thought,  by  deliberate  in- 
tent, her  helm  went  up  and  with  a 
bound  the  brig  dashed  high  on  Ball 
Rock.  The  crash  of  her  grounding 
blow  was  heard  on  the  shore  above  the 
roar  of  the  storm.  For  a  moment  a 
confused  mass  of  timbers  and  rigging 
was  seen,  then  all  was  over.  Night  fell 
fast  and  dark,  but  keen-eyed  seamen 
watched  along  the  shore.  Suddenly 
the  cry  went  up,  "  A  woman  !  a  woman 
beyond  the  breakers  !  "  No  second  cry 
was  needed.  Three  brave,  strong  men 
launched  a  dory.  It  took  skill  to  handle 
a  boat  in  such  a  sea,  but  Tom  Lowestoff 
held  the  steering  oar,  and  slowly  but 
surely  she  mounted  the  tumbling  waves. 
As  she  neared  the  white  form  of  the 
woman  it  seemed  to  grow  in  size,  and, 
illuminated  by  the  phosphorescent 
waters,  became  a  phantom  that  raised 
its  hand  to  brush  back  her  streaming 
hair.  The  woman  smiled  on  Tom 
Lowestoff.  The  men  at  the  oars  saw 
a  look  of  fear  spread  over  his  face,  they 
heard  a  wail  for  help,  but  they  did  not 
see  an  arm  reach  out  as  if  to  seize  the 
gunwale  of  the  dory,  for  with  a  shriek  of 
terror   Tom    Lowestoff    fell    in    a  dead 


faint,  the  boat  became  unmanageable, 
and  the  next  sea  sent  the  great  wooden 
figure,  which  poor  Lowestoff  had  taken 
for  a  phantom,  crashing  through  the 
dory.  Before  another  boat  could  be 
manned  to  go  to  the  rescue  that  figure- 
head was  pitched  high  on  Patten  Beach  ; 
clinging  to  her  was  a  man,  Captain 
Bondsail,  of  the  wrecked  brig,  the 
Katherine. 

"  For  a  month  afterward  nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  the  Captain,  but  the 
figure  was  stood  before  the  village  post- 
office  an  admired  object  of  interest,  for  it 
is  the  work  of  no  mean  artist.  Then 
old  Bondsail,  as  they  called  him,  came 
back.  He  was  not  welcomed  by  any 
one,  for  the  strange  maneuver  of  the 
brig  off  Ball  Rock  had  never  been  ex- 
plained ;  those  good  men  had  lost  their 
lives  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  figure- 
head, and  Bondsail  when  found  on  the 
beach  had  a  cork  jacket  beneath  his  shirt. 

"  The  coolness  with  which  he  was 
treated  he  received  as  if  he  deserved  it 
and  had  been  so  treated  all  his  life.  The 
only  resentment  was  a  look  of  hatred  that 
said,  '  My  time  will  come  some  day.' 
Every  line  in  his  beardless  face  showed 
him  to  be  a  man  in  whom  violent  pas- 
sions were  continually  working,  only 
held  in  check  for  an  opportunity  of 
revenge.  Before  the  community  was 
aware  of  it  he  had  purchased  that  old 
house  there." — The  Captain  pointed  to 
the  rookery  before  which  I  had  lost  my 
pedal. — "  He  demanded  the  figure-head. 
The  villagers  were  inclined  to  refuse 
this,  but  the  law  among  wreckers  is 
plain  :  he  had  saved  it  and  by  rights  it 
was  his.  A  week  later  it  appeared 
with  a  clean  coat  of  paint  before  his  door. 
Bondsail  associated  with  no  one — lived, 
in  fact,  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  ere  long 
became  known  as  Miser  Bondsail,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  served  to  create  a  new 
hatred,  and  men  and  boys  began  to  tor- 
ment him.  The  statue,  or  Old  Kate  as 
they  called  her,  was  occasionally  stood 
on  her  head  ;  the  boys  would  lie  in  wait 
till  Bondsail  went  to  town  for  pro- 
visions, then  with  great  glee  paint 
stockings  on  her  bare  legs,  dress  her  in 
cast-off  clothing  and  paint  her  cheeks  ; 
all  of  which  with  muttered  curses  the 
miser  would  wash  off  and  give  her  a 
new  coat  of  white.  Sometimes  they 
would  stand  her  in  the  road  with  a 
basket  in  her  extended  hand  and  a 
placard    with    the    inscription :    '  Give 
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alms;  I  am  a  miser's  wife.'  Nothing  made 
him  so  furious  as  to  paint  stockings, 
shoes  and  gloves  and  put  an  old  bonnet 
on  her  head  ;  the  village  wit  said  it  was 
because  it  taught  her  expensive,  femi- 
nine habits  !  Gradually  it  began  to  be 
noticed  that  shortly  before  the  approach 
of  bad  weather  the  figure  would  turn  on 
its  pedestal  and  look  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  storm  was  to  come.  So 
infallible  was  this  that  people  far  and 
near  began  to  look  upon  the  'Witch 
Kate '  as  a  weather  prophet.  Seamen 
would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  '  Ah  ! 
this  will  be  a  dirty  night  for  coasters — 
the  Witch  Kate  is  looking  seaward  ! ' 

"  The  fear  of  the  witch  grew  day  by 
day.  Devout  Catholics  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  as  they  passed  her.  It  was 
whispered,  too,  that  between  the  hours 
of  midnight  and  two  on  dark  nights  the 
witch  left  her  accustomed  place.  Be- 
lated farmers'  horses  were  frightened 
by  seeing  the  white  form  of  the  witch 
peering  out  from  under  her  raised  hand 
in  lonely  parts  of  the  road.  Cattle 
and  sheep  were  let  out  of  their  pasture 
to  roam  at  will.  That  this  white  form 
was  seen  in  various  lonely  spots  on  dark 
nights  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  my  father 
himself  saw  it  on  the  rocks  where  the 
toll  road  enters  the  deep  cut  behind 
Sprague's  Wood. 

"  People  in  their  homes 'were  not  free 
from  the  terror  of  her  visits  and  their 
dire  consequence.  One  hour  before  the 
death  of  Widow  Graham,  the  watchers 
at  her  bedside  saw  distinctly  the  feat- 
ures of  the  witch  pressed  against  the 
window-pane.  To  raise  one's  hand  and 
assume  the  attitude  of  the  witch  would 
frighten  a  child  into  hysterics.  Disas- 
ters of  all  sorts  were  blamed  on  the 
witch.  Twice  within  two  years  wrecked 
seamen  swore  that  upon  the  night  of 
the  wreck  they  saw  the  Witch  Kate 
swimming  in  the  water  before  them, 
beckoning  with  her  raised  hand,  and  as 
she  sank  out  of  sight  the  vessel  struck. 

"  The  quiet  country  hereabouts  was 
almost  in  a  panic,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
and  three  men  selected  to  burn  Kate. 
With  whiskey  to  brace  them  and  a 
bucket  of  tar  they  went  forth  one  moon- 
light night.  Upon  nearing  the  house, 
caution  was  necessary,  for  the  shadow 
of  Bondsail  in  the  position  of  leaning 
over  a  table  was  thrown  by  a  dim  light 
on  the  curtain  of  his  favorite  room.  The 
work  of  tarring  the  figure  had  scarcely 


begun  when  with  a  shrill  laugh  the 
form  of  Kate  appeared  in  the  clump  of 
trees  to  their  left.  Stricken  with  fright 
they  turned  and  ran,  upsetting  the  tar, 
which  immediately  took  fire.  One  of  the 
bolder  had  the  courage  to  look  back — 
only  once,  for  he  saw  not  one  but  a 
dozen  witches  dancing  in  the  flickering 
light  of  the  blazing  tar.  The  next  day 
the  witch  was  the  same  spotless  white. 

"  Shortly  before  this  I  had  made  my 
last  voyage  and  took  my  father's  place 
in  this  house.  I  began  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  miser,  who  had  now  been 
here  seven  years.  In  fact,  I  built  that 
pilot-house  over  the  door  and  mounted 
a  long  glass  to  be  able  to  see  all  that 
happened  at  Bondsail's.  Nocturnal  ex- 
cursions of  the  witch  became  less  fre- 
quent, and  some  began  even  to  laugh  at 
their  former  fears.  Other  and  wiser 
ones  shook  their  heads  and  said,  '  No 
good  can  come  from  that  old  miser  and 
his  wooden  witch  of  a  wife  ! ' 

"  The  croakers  were  right ;  one  morn- 
ing late  in  March  the  word  'nmrder' 
was  on  the  lips  of  every  one.  A  strange 
man  had  been  found  crushed  to  death 
beneath  the  figurehead  of  the  brig 
KatJicrine. 

"  The  crowd  that  had  gathered  on  the 
spot  were  full  of  theories  as  to  how  he 
had  met  his  death — whether  through 
accident,  witchcraft  or  murder ;  but 
nothing  was  disturbed  until  the  con- 
stable had  carefully  scrutinized  every- 
thing, making  also  numerous  measure- 
ments, with  the  assistance  of  the  doctor, 
who  took  away  with  him  the  dead 
stranger  for  further  examination.  The 
premises  were  searched  as  well  as  the 
house,  Bondsail  apparently  aiding  them. 
He  stated  several  times  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  and  seen  nothing  until 
some  one  had  knocked  at  his  door  and 
given  the  alarm.  There  was  not  much 
blood  about,  which  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  rained  during  the 
night.  I  thought  I  detected  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  soil,  as  if  something  had  been 
dragged  from  near  the  house  to  the 
spot  where  the  body  lay.  In  the  pock- 
ets of  the  victim  were  found  some 
English  gold,  a  little  silver,  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  a  flat  pocket-bottle  con- 
taining a  little  whiskey.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  while  half  drunk  the 
stranger  had  attempted  some  prank. 
Losing  his  balance,  he  had  fallen  back- 
ward and  pulled  the  figure  upon  him. 
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As  it  fell,  the  upraised  hand  crushed  in 
his  forehead,  causing-  almost  immediate 
death.  The  position  of  the  figure  and 
the  body  pointed  clearly  to  this  solution. 
"  For  three  days  the  vicinity  was  all 
excitement  and  indignation  that  the  au- 
thorities did  nothing.  Then  the  con- 
stable arrested  Bondsail  for  the  murder 
of  the  unknown  ■•man.  At  this  time  a 
second  and  more  searching  examination 
was   made,  in  which    I  assisted.     Two 


the  death  was  accidental.  During  these 
experiments  Bondsail  was  much  agi- 
tated. People  came  from  every  quarter 
to  see  the  miser  murderer  and  his 
strange  wooden  accomplice. 

"  When  the  trial  began  the  crowds 
that  fought  for  entrance  to  the  court- 
room was  many  times  the  capacity  of 
the  whole  building.  Disappointed  ones 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  manacled  murderer  and  the  white 
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days  later  the  constable  s  wagon  again 
appeared,  and  the  white  figure  was  taken 
away  and  locked  in  the  next  cell  to  the 
miser.  Previous  to  the  arrest  of  the 
figure,  Bondsail  had  been  in  a  wild 
state  of  nervousness ;  but  the  jailer 
noticed  that  he  now  quieted  down.  For 
eight  months  this  strange  pair  lived  side 
by  side  in  their  iron  cells.  Kate  was 
many  times  taken  out  into  the  hall  and 
subjected  to  numerous  indignities,  such 
as  being  weighed,  thumped  and  meas- 
ured, twisted  and  turned,  with  the  turn- 
key taking  the  part  of  the  murdered  man, 
all  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  that 


figurehead  borne  by  four  men  to  the 
court-room. 

"  In  opening  the  trial  the  prosecution 
said  they  would  prove  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"  In  the  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  line  of  the  defense  was  evi- 
dent. They  wished  to  show  that  the 
history  of  the  prisoner,  previous  to  the 
wreck  of  the  brig  Katherine,  was  un- 
known ;  that  his  affection  for  the  figure- 
head of  his  last  ship,  amounting  almost 
to  a  mania,  was  natural  —  it  had  saved 
his  life.  The  prisoner,  since  he  had 
been  with  them,  had  lived  a  quiet  life, 
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molesting  no  one,  though  sorely  tried 
by  numerous  tormentors.  A  stranger, 
excited  by  drink  and  the  wild  stories 
told  of  the  prisoner  and  the  witchcraft 
of  the  figurehead  of  his  lost  ship,  had 
attempted  to  play  some  trick,  and  had 
been  crushed  under  the  image.  The 
money  found  in  his  pockets  showed  the 
prisoner  had  not  robbed  the  man.  Had 
the  drunkard  been  attacked  by  the  pris- 
oner there  would  have  been 
some  evidence  of  a  struggle, 
and  the  body  would  not  have 
been  found  crushed  beneath 
the  image.  It  was  but  another 
instance  of  the  evils  of  strong 
drink. 

"  The  prosecution,  on  the 
other  hand,  proved  by  circum- 
stantial and  positive  evidence 
that  Mark  Larkins  met  his 
death  by  a  blow  on  the  temple, 
without  bloodshed,  given  by 
the  prisoner  within  four  feet  of 
the  front  door  of  the  prisoner's 
house,  that  he  was  then  dragged 
to  the  place  where  discovered. 
The  hole  in  the  forehead,  ap- 
parently made  by  the  hand  of 
the  image,  was  made  an  hour 
at  least  after  death. 

"  The  skull  of  the  victim  was 
shown  the  jury.  The  English 
gold  found  in  the  pockets  of 
Larkins  corresponded  to  gold 
found  in  the  house  of  the  pris- 
oner. There  was  no  piece  of  a 
recent  date.  The  whiskey  flask 
was  not  the  one  sold  the  mur- 
dered man  in  the  village.  Ef- 
forts had  been  made  to  find  the 
original,  but,  as  it  proved,  the 
number  and  variety  of  empty 
whiskey  bottles  to  be  found  on 
Maine  roadsides  would  only 
cause  further  confusion.  The 
sheet  of  paper  found  on  the 
murdered  man  proved  to  have 
been  one  of  two  sheets.  On  the 
upper  sheet  a  note  had  been 
written  with  a  hard  pencil;  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  under  sheet  had  been 
deciphered  by  an  expert  and  read  as  fol- 
lows :  '  Your  name  is  not  Bondsail. 
You  are   in  hiding.      I  know  why  the 

passenger  on  the You  have   his 

money.  Your  wife  starved  to  death. 
May  be  you  know  why  the  Katherine 
was  lost.  You  have  money.  My  price  is  a 
big  one.    You  know  me.    Mark  Larkins.' 


"  The  reading  of  this  visibly  excited 
the  prisoner  and  he  shook  violently,  but 
the  trial  proceeded. 

"  The  initials  M.  L.were  found  tattooed 
on  the  arm  of  the  dead  man. 

"  The  mysterious  appearance  of  the 
witch  in  out-of-the-way  places  was  the 
prisoner  himself,  dressed  in  white,  with 
a  white  mask.  The  mask  was  shown 
the   jury.     These  nocturnal   excursions 


"THEY    TURNED    AND    RAN."      {p.  4j6.) 

were  done  to  frighten  and  terrorize  the 
people  in  revenge  for  their  treatment  of 
him.  The  figure  on  these  occasions  was 
often  taken  into  the  house.  The  image 
of  the  prisoner  thrown  on  the  curtain  at 
night  was  an  effigy. 

"  As  each  fresh  villainy  was  disclosed 
the  nerve  of  the  prisoner  weakened  ;  at 
each  examination  of  the  image  or  even 
the  mention  of  it  he  was  all  alert. 
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"  Near  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  when 
the  evidence  seemed  already  over- 
whelming, the  prosecuting  attorney 
turned  suddenly  to  the  judge  and  said  : 
'  Your  Honor,  we  have  now  to  offer  as  a 
witness  that  statue  !  It  has  been  no- 
ticed for  the  past  six  months  that  the 
mere  mention  of  her  causes  the  prisoner 
to  become  agitated  ;  his  conduct  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  rigidly  ana- 
lyzed, and  as  a  result  of  this  study  we 
propose  now  in  the  presence  of  the  jury 
to  search  the  figurehead  of  the  brig 
Katherine.'  Two  men  armed  with 
hammer  and  chisel  started  toward  the 
figure. 

" '  Look  !  look  ! '  was  whispered  from 
one  to  another  in  the  crowded  court- 
room. The  prisoner's  face  was  a  study 
of  mingled  anger  and  fright  ;  he  trem- 
bled in  every  nerve.  Suddenly,  with  a 
shriek  of  agony,  he  sprang  from  the  box 
and  made  a  dash  at  the  men.  When 
the  constable  seized  him  he  fought  like 
a  demon.  Four  men  struggled  with 
him  until  at  last  the  paroxysm  of  rage 
had  left  him  ;  then,  weak  as  a  child,  he 
was  put  back  in  the  box,  where  he  sat 
rubbing  his  hands  and  moaning  pite- 
ously.  In  half  an  hour  the  men  work- 
ing on  the  figure  had  discovered  the 
secret,  and  from  a  panel-covered  hole  in 
the  wood  that  formed  the  back  support, 
was  taken    fifteen  thousand   dollars  in 


English  bonds,  five  hundred  dollars  in 
gold,  three  hundred  dollars  in  bank- 
notes and  twenty-three  valuabl  ;  dia- 
monds. Turning  to  the  judge  the  pros- 
ecutor said,  'Your  Honor,  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  is  closed.' 

"  The  prisoner  had  collapsed  ;  the  de- 
fense refused  to  take  further  action  ;  in 
twenty  minutes  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty.  A  few  days  later  Bond- 
sail  confessed  to  the  murder.  Five 
weeks  later  a  selected  crowd  had  gath- 
ered about  the  scaffold  in  the  jail  yard 
to  see  the  miser  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
law  for  the  murder  of  Mark  Larkins. 
With  faltering  steps  he  walked  but  upon 
the  fatal  trap.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  a 
look  of  horror  spread  over  his  pale  feat- 
ures, and  quivering  with  fear  he  whis- 
pered hoarsely  to  the  hangman,  '  Quick  ! 
quick  !  the  black  cap  ! '  Directly  be- 
fore him  was  the  jail  window,  and  star- 
ing through  its  iron  bars,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  was  the  figurehead 
of  the  brig  Katherine. 
.  "  No  heirs  being  found,  the  money  was 
used  to  build  and  endow  the  Katherine 
Home  for  Seamen's  Widows  in  the  town 

of    B .      The    figurehead  was   sold 

at  auction  and  bids  ran  high.  It  was 
knocked  down  to  me  at  five  hundred 
and  ten  dollars.  Young  man,  I  see  the 
Witch  Kate  is  turning  to  the  North — 
the  storm  is  over." 
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In  Outing  for  November  was  given  a  map,  pointing  out  Lenz's  route  from  the  borders 
of  Burma  to  Erzerum.  It  was  at  that  time  hoped  that  he  had  safely  passed  through 
Armenia.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertained  that  he  never  reached  Erzerum  He  has  only- 
been  traced  to  the  Delibaba  Pass.  His  last  letter  and  the  MSS.  of  his  journey  through 
India  reached  this  office  June  1st.  Search  for  him  was  begun  by  Outing  in  August 
by  correspondence,  and  by  direct  agents,  in  the  field,  early  in  October.  The  disturbed 
conditions  of  Armenia  have  much  embarrassed  Outing  in  its  investigations,  but  an  ex- 
pedition is  fitting  out  to  take  the  field  if  those  now  searching  shall  fail  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  Lenz.  All  information  concerning  this  special  expedition  will  be  given  to 
the  public  when  the  facts  shall  warrant  it  Publicity  to  a  very  great  degree  endangers 
a  successful  issue  of  the  search  for  Lenz.  Provisions  have  been  made  to  complete  the  task 
set  himself  by  Lenz,  if  another  must  finish  this  world  tour  awheel. 
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Thou  snowy  vision   rising  from  the  se^, 
Ensphered  in  realms  of  amethystine  blue. 
And  bathed  eternally  in  tint  and  hue 
Of  evei^  cloud   that  passeth  over  thee; 
Upon  thy  beauteous    breast   there  is  for  me 
A  balm  and  benediction  tender,  true, 
Doth  banish  every  tfrievincr,   and    imbue 
My  world-worn  souf  with  peace  so  heavenly. 
\et  cFasino    on  this  blissful  dream  1  feel 
Oer ■heart  and  brain    an   old    sweet  sorrow  steal 
Even  as  the  silvery   mist   of  yonder   moon 
Rains  over  Venice  Jyino*    in  a  swoon: 
This  is  life's    apex :   -what    has   death   in  store! 
This   world   has   less    to    dive,  has  Heaven  more? 

Euoene   Kllner. 
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^  VE  Lindley,  put  down  that  book 
and  come  here  at  once." 
"  Ah,  now,  Jack  ;  please  ! 

"  Not  another-  word.  Come  here  at 
once.  I  want  my  pipe  and  my  match- 
box— they  are  on  the  table  over  there." 

"  But,  Jack,  I " 

"  Eve  ! " 

The  girl  laid  her  book  down  with  a 
sigh  for  her  interrupted  pleasure.  The 
young  man  lay  in  idle  luxury  on  the 
lounge,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
required  articles,  had  he  cared  to  stretch 
out  his  hand;  but  this  was  not  Jack 
Brown's  way  of  doing  things  when  Eve 
was  around.  He  would  not  let  her  go 
until  she  had  filled  his  pipe,  and  had 
held  the  lighted  match  to  it;  then  by 
way  of  reward  he  took  her  slim  hand  in 
his,  and  pressed  a  light  kiss  on  the  little 
pink  palm.  Eve  returned  to  her  book 
seemingly  little  affected  by  either  the 
task  or  its  payment. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  moved  for  him,"  de- 
clared Maude,  his  sister,  looking  up  from 
her  sewing  with  an  indignant  flash  in 
her  eyes.  "  He  is  laziness  personified. 
It's  just  like  a  man,  expecting  a  woman 
to  be  at  his  beck  and  call  every  moment 
of  the  day!  You're  a  goose,  Eve,  to 
wait  on  him  as  you  do;  you  not  only 
make  a  slave  of  j^ourself,  but  you  make 
him  more  and  more  selfish  every  day, 


and  spoil  him  for  the  rest  of  us.  He 
knows  better  than  to  ask  me"  she  added, 
shaking  her  head  with  sternness. 

"Yes,"  said  Ruby  Allen,  as  she  sent 
an  arch  glance  in  the  direction  where 
the  handsome  rascal  lay  coolly  enjoying 
his  sister's  wrath,  "it's  very  evident  that 
Jack  knows  us  both  too  well  to  expect 
much  from  either  of  us.  Are  you 
aware,  Mr.  Brown,"  turning  her  brilliant 
eyes  fully  upon  him  in  affected  serious- 
ness, "has  it  ever  dawned  upon  you  that 
you  have  never  even  attempted  to  ask 
me  to  do  anything  for  your  Royal  High- 
ness ?" 

"  Could  I  have  dared  ? "  he  asked, 
with  a  soft  inflection  in  his  voice;  then 
added,  with  a  languishing  glance  into  her 
eyes  that  wrought  sad  havoc  with  her 
varying  pulses:  "Ah!  Ruby,  my  dar- 
ling, the  small  white  hand  that  gathered 
the  harebell  was  never  my  own,  but 
faded  and  passed  to  that  better — man, 
and  I " 

"Jack!  "  cried  Maude,  in  quick  reproof; 
but  Ruby's  dark  skin  had  colored 
prettily  under  the  glance  he  had  bent 
upon  her,  and  her  long  lashes  drooped 
over  the  wayward  light  that  had  leaped 
into  her  eyes.  Nevertheless,  she  spoke 
lightly. in  reply,  for  she  had  learned  to 
hide  her  heart  well. 

"  You  leave  us  to  infer  dreadful  things 
by  stopping  so  abruptly,"  she  said,  try- 
ing not  to  look  conscious  and  feeling 
strangely,  foolishly  happy,  under  the 
thrill  of  that  carelessly  bestowed  glance. 
"  Goon,  Jack;  is  my  sentence  to  remain 
a  mystery  ?  What  would  have  been  my 
fate  had  my ' small,  white  hand'" — study- 
ing it  critically  to  hide  the  beatings  of 
her  heart  as  she  awaited  his  reply — 
"  been  really  your  '  own '  ? " 

"  Can  you  not  imagine  ?  "  he  asked, 
smiling  meaningly  into  her  lovely  face. 
"Ruby,  let  your  own  heart  tell  you 
all  that  I  would  say.  Why  need  I  ex- 
plain further  ? " 

"For  pity's  sake,  Jack,  don't  flirt  so 
horribly,"  Maude  broke  in,  shaking  out 
her  work  impatiently  and  with  all  the 
distaste  of  one  who  feels  her  position  as 
"  third  party "  weighing  heavily  upon 
her.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  you 
could  have  inherited  such  qualities,  for 
neither  father  nor  mother  look  as  though 
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they  knew  the  first  thing  about  flirting-. 
You  and  Ruby  are  outrageous  flirts  and 
I  won't  sit  here  another  moment  to  be 
disgraced  by  such  behavior.  Ruby,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

Ruby  laughed  gayly.  These  little 
scenes  of  warfare,  where  the  glances 
and  tones  were  used  as  missiles  and  the 
hearts  as  shields,  against  which  many 
blows  fell  harmlessly  and  only  some 
left  their  indentation,  were  too  frequent 
to  create  any  disturbance  in  her  soul. 
She  had  lived  near  the  Browns  all  her 
life  and  was  Maude's  most  intimate 
friend ;  she  knew  the  family  well  and 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  houses 
had  permitted  a  freedom  of  speech  that 
called  for  no  apol- 
ogy. Ruby  knew  .. 
well  that  Maude 
would  have  been 
only  too  delighted 
could  their  bond  of 
friendship  have 
been  strengthened 
through  her  mar- 
riage with  Jack, 
and  was  not  by 
any  means  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  that 
she  was  aided  and 
abetted  in  all  she 
said  or  did.  The 
possibility  that  the 
astute  young  gen- 
tleman himself 
might  also  be  in 
possession  of  these 
same  facts,  was  en- 
tirely overlooked 
by  the  womanly 
disregard  for  de- 
tails the  two  young 
schemers  display- 
ed. Ruby's  beauty  and  charming  man- 
ners had  given  her  the  rather  precarious 
position  of  reigning  belle  in  the  bust- 
ling, gossipy  town  of  North  Lincoln  ; 
but  she  wore  her  honors  with  such  ex- 
quisite grace  and  tact  that  she  had  not 
an  enemy  in  the  whole  place. 

She  arose  to  go,  as  Maude  folded  away 
her  sewing,  and  began  slowly  drawing 
on  her  gloves.  Her  head  was  slightly 
inclined  over  her  task,  and  her  long 
lashes  were  shaded  prettily  on  her  soft, 
olive  cheek,  where  a  delicate  color 
burned,  like  the  reflection  of  hidden 
fires.  With  her  tall  figure  drawn  to  its 
full  heieht  and  clothed  in  the  rich  dark 
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gown  that  fitted  perfectly  into  every 
faultless  outline  of  her  form,  she  looked 
very  handsome,  indeed.  Perhaps  she 
felt  Jack's  eyes  upon  her,  and  that  very 
knowledge  lent  an  additional  beauty  to 
her  face ;  she  had  never  looked  lovelier  in 
her  life,  and  Jack  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  himself. 

From  the  contemplation  of  her  superb 
charms  his  eyes  wandered  to  where  a 
small  figure  was  ensconced  in  the  distant 
window- seat,  its  curly  head  bent  over 
a  book,  and  the  short-sighted,  spectacled 
eyes  eagerly  scanning  the  pages  in  the 
vain   endeavor   to   race  with   the   fast- 
fading  daylight.      The  quizzical  keen- 
ness of  his  eyes  softened  and  sobered  as 
he     watched    her. 
Dear,  clumsy,  stu- 
dious   little    girl  ! 
How  they  all  loved 
\  her  !     So    humble, 

so  gentle,  so  sweet- 
tempered,  she 
grew  like  a  flower 
in  their  midst.  He 
could  not  recall  an 
hour  when  she  had 
not  been  all  the 
world  to  him  dur- 
ing the  ten  years 
since  his  mother 
had  adopted  her 
upon  the  sudden 
death  of  both  her 
par  ents.  H  er 
mother  had  been  a 
very  dear  friend  of 
Mrs.  Brown's,  and 
the  little  orphaned 
child  of  six  years 
had  been  received 
warmly  and  gladly 
into  the  heart  and 
home  of  the  wealthy  family  on  Leland 
avenue.  Jack  wondered,  with  a  sudden 
stab  of  remorse,  whether  he  had  made 
those  years  to  her  all  that  he  might 
have  done.  Vague  scenes  when  that 
pleading  face  had  turned  timidly  away 
from  her  tormentor  with  that  helpless 
"Please  don't;  Jack,  dear,"  rose  with 
uncomfortable  persistence  before  him, 
and  he  mentally  thrashed  himself  for  it. 
He  told  himself  that  he  had  been  a 
downright,  contemptible  puppy,  and 
determined  then  and  there  to  resist  all 
future  occasions  for  tormenting  her,  no 
matter  how  tempting.  But  alas,  for  his 
good  resolutions  !      He   knew   that    he 
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should  not  be  able  to  keep  them  even  as 
he  registered  them  with  that  apparent 
sincerity. 

He  withdrew  his  gaze  from  her  re- 
luctantly and,  as  he  did  so,  met  Ruby's 
black  orbs  fixed  in  curious  penetration 
upon  him.  Neither  pair  of  eyes  fell  in 
the  long  close   scrutiny  that   followed, 


She  followed  her  friend  in  silence  from 
the  room,  but  turned  on  the  threshold 
and  threw  him  an  arch  glance  from  her 
bonny  eyes  and  a  last  coquettish  word. 
Its  very  daring  hid  the  despair  in  her 
heart  and  left  him  puzzling  over  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  He  re- 
sumed his  position  on  the  lounge  after 
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for  a  strange  fascination  held  them  to- 
gether. It  was  an  odd  moment — one  in 
which  the  soul  of  each  lay  bare  to  the 
other.  Jack's  eyes  fell  first,  for  he  had 
read  Ruby's  carefully  hidden  secret. 
It  needed  no  words  to  tell  her,  poor  child, 
that  he  had  no  love  in  his  heart  to  give. 


the  girls  had  gone,  and  lay  staring  sober- 
ly at  the  wall  thinking  over  some  very 
surprising  things.  The  shadows  were 
creeping  stealthily  across  the  hardwood 
floor  of  the  room,  which  had  always 
been  a  sort  of  rallying  center,  render- 
ing the  figure  in  the  distant  window- 
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seat  almost  indistinguishable.  He 
could  just  make  out  the  head  and  the 
book  held  jealously  against  the  pane. 
That  she  cared  very  little  for  him  or 
any  other  man  when  a  book  could  be 
obtained  was  very  evident  and  not 
very  flattering.  But  Ruby!  Rub}^  the 
peerless  !  Superb  in  her  womanhood  ; 
with  eyes  whose  fires  nothing  could 
quench  : 

With  lips  where  Cupid  dips 

His  darts  to  sweeten  slyly. 

Ah  !  how  could  she  have  loved — no — 
what  was  he  saying,  into  what  foolish 
speculation  was 
he  drifting  ?  He 
rose  and  shook 
himself  impatient- 
ly. His  pipe  had 
gone  out  and  slip- 
ping it  into  his 
pocket  he  made 
his  way  carefully 
across  the  room, 
seeking  the  win- 
dow-seat in  quest 
of  diversion  from 
his  thoughts. 

Feeling  her  last 
precious  moments 
of  daylight  in  jeop- 
ardy, Eve  turned 
her  back  upon  him 
as  he  approached, 
hoping  that  he 
would  take  the 
unmistakable  hint 
and  leave  her  in 
peace;  but  despite 
sundry  good  reso- 
lutions and  the 
consciousness  of 
the  meanness  of 
the  deed,  he  had 
no  intention  of  do- 
ing this.  To  tease 
Eve  until  her  eyes 
not    to    be    lightly 

who  knew  her  good  temper.  He  put 
his  hand  beneath  her  chin  and  smiled 
down  into  the  pleading  face  he  had 
raised.  "  Come,  my  Cleopatra,"  he  said, 
with  affected  tenderness,  "  turn  not  thy 
lovely  countenance  from  thine  adoring 
Antony.     Dost  dream  that  he " 

"  Oh,  Jack  ;  please  do  go  away  !  I  so 
want  to  finish  this  before  dinner."  But 
Jack  had  drawn  her  head  back  until  it 
lay  against  his  breast  and  was  whisper- 
ing softly  : 
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"  Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear  ; 
Listen  to  the  great  heart-secrets, 
Thou,  and  thou  alone  must  hear." 

"  Ah,  Jack!  please  don't  quote  those 
words  in  that  tone,  it  hurts  me,"  and  she 
struggled  out  of  his  arms.     "  There  is 
something  so  terribly   pathetic  in   the 
whole  poem,  that  I  cannot  laugh  at  it. 
All  Mark  Antony's  sin — the  temptation 
and  the  fall,  seem  to  cry  out  through 
the  lines  of  that  poem  for  a  merciful 
judgment.     I," — looking  at  him  shyly — 
"  I  have  shed  oceans  of  tears  over  it." 
Her  book  had  been  dropped  into  her 
lap  and  the  disfig- 
uring    spectacles 
were  laid  on  top  of 
it.    Jack  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted 
to  see  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  now.  This 
climax  to  his  teas- 
ing was  something 
he    had    not    bar- 
gained for. 

"  I  think,"  he 
said,  with  manly 
tact,  "your  eyes  are 
a  little  foggy  now, 
Miss  Gig-Lamps. 
I  hope  you  are  not 
anticipating  the 
pleasure  of  weep- 
ing on  the  front  of 
my  coat  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,"  smil- 
ing, and  wiping  the 
drops  away  with  a 
stealthy  hand. 
"I  —  I— couldn't 
help  it,  you  know?" 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  un- 
derstand your  case 
perfectly.  Don't 
trouble  to  apolo- 
gize, my  dear,  it  is 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  weakness 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  knowing 
you  as  I  do  I  can  warrant  you  a  speedy 
recovery.  Come,  Eve,"  his  tone  chang- 
ing into  one  that  was  kindness  itself, 
"  brace  up  and  tell  me  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  give  father  for  his  birthday  ? " 

"  I  didn't  have  much  money,  you 
know,"  she  began,  pathetically ;  "but  I 
heard  that  Uncle  John  wanted  a  pair  of 
cuff -buttons  ;  so  the  other  day  I  bought 
him  a  lovely  pair  for  twenty-five  cents. 
Real  silver,  Jack,  with  a  pretty  ruby  in 
the  center  !    I  think  the  peddler  said  that 
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they  were  'oxenized,'"  she  added,  as 
her  companion  stared  fixedly  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Well,  that  will  do  very  nicely,"  the 
young-  fellow  said,  as  she  made  one  of 
those  abrupt  pauses  for  which  she  was 
famous.  "  And  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
I'll  give  you  a  little  box  that  I  bought 
— it  came  from  Tiffany's.  It  will  just 
hold  them  and  they  will  look  so  much 
better." 

"  But  I've  taken  the  little  box  al- 
ready, Jack  ;  you  didn't  give  me  time  to 
finish  what  I  was  saying." 

"Ah !" 

"  Are  you  mad,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Mad  ?  Oh,  no  ;  no,  indeed.  I'm 
feeling  for  more  air,  my  dear,  that  is 
all.  Eve,  for  cool  impudence  you  are  a 
credit  to  your  sex.  Well,  have  the  box 
and  welcome ;  but  there  goes  the  din- 
ner-bell and  here  am  I  not  yet  dressed, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  toilet,  my 
charmer.     Come,  let  us  run." 

It  happened  that  a  day  or  two  after 
the  birthday  of  John  Brown,  senior, 
John  Brown,  junior,  finding  some  su- 
perfluous time  on  his  hands,  sauntered 
into  the  family  school-room  with  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  it  at  a  low 
price.  He  discovered  the  elegant  Ruby 
on  her  knees  popping  corn  before  a 
fire  that  had  been  hastily  kindled  on 
the  hearth.  She  held  the  corn-popper 
out  at  arm's  length  in  an  attitude  of 
tragic  despair  and  pleading,  which  in 
reality  meant  that  she  wished  to  be  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  flame. 

"  Let  me  do  that  for  you,  Ruby,"  said 
Jack,  politely. 

"  Oh,  no  thank  you,"  said  Ruby  smil- 
ing up  at  him  as  she  spoke.  "  I  don't 
mind  in  the  least  now  ;  but  it  was  pretty 
hot  at  first." 

She  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eye  hoping  that  he  would  take  the 
vacant  chair  near  her  ;  but  he  went  over 
to  where  Maude  and  Eve  were  busily 
salting  and  buttering  a  panful  of  corn, 
and  sat  on  the  table  swinging  his  legs 
leisurely  back  and  forth  and  helping 
himself  generously  from  the  pan,  much 
to  the  indignation  of  the  workers.  Eve's 
bent  head  was  too  near  his  shoulder  to 
suit  Ruby's  taste  ;  she  wished  that  she 
had  not  refused  his  offer — it  would  at 
least  have  kept  him  near  her  side,  or, 
rather,  she  could  have  hovered  near  him 
on  pretext  of  superintending  her  work. 
Her  heart  was  growing  bitter  under  the 


burden  of  these  baffled  hopes,  and  the 
feelings  she  had  entertained  thus  far 
toward  Eve  were  being  tinged  with 
this  same  sentiment.  All  unconscious 
of  this  rivalry,  Eve  stood  there  blush- 
ing painfully  under  Jack's  merciless 
raillery,  but  meekly  and  helplessly  en- 
during it  as  was  her  wont. 

"  For  once,  my  dear,"  he  was  saying, 
while  Maude  listened  in  amused  silence, 
"  for  once,  you  have  acquitted  yourself 
with  honor  during  the  festivities  under 
which  this  house  has  labored  for  the 
past  few  days.  Not  one  blunder,  not 
one  mistake !  In  the  annals  of  your 
history  this  page  of  your  existence 
shall " 

"  Eve  !  Is  Eve  here  ?  "  And  Uncle 
John  poked  his  head  in  at  the  door.  "  I 
just  stepped  in  to  ask  you  something, 
daughter  ;  your  Aunt  Maria  has  gone 
into  the  city  to-day,  and  I  thought  that  I 
would  get  her  to  stop  at  Tiffany's  and 
exchange  the  cuff -buttons  you  gave  me 
for  a  watch  charm.  You  don't  care,  do 
you,  dear  ? " 

"  I — I — you — "  Poor  Eve  stood  help- 
lessly gazing  at  him,  unable  to  proceed. 
Uncle  John  gave  a  frightened  exclama- 
tion. The  girls  looked  on  in  silence  ; 
but  with  prompt  gallantry,  Jack  stepped 
forward  and  pushed  a  chair  conveniently 
near  Eve's  tottering  limbs. 

"  It's  nothing — nothing  at  all,  father," 
he  said,  in  a  preternaturally  grave  voice 
in  answer  to  his  father's  exclamation. 

"  Eve  feels  a  little  chilly  at  present,  I 
think,  but  she  will  recover.  I  think, 
also,  that  she  would  prefer  that  you 
should  retain  the  buttons  she  gave  you, 
and  you  could  exchange  the  other  pair 
instead — the  pair  I  gave  you.  They, 
a/so,"  with  slight  emphasis,  "  came  from 
Tiffany's." 

Kind-hearted  Uncle  John  was  all 
contrition.  He  begged  Eve's  pardon  a 
thousand  times  and  vowed  that  nothing 
would  ever  again  induce  him  to  part 
with  her  gift.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
they  heard  the  front  door  close  with  a 
bang  that  shook  the  whole  house,  and 
creeping  nearer  to  Jack,  Eve  whispered 
tearfully  : 

"  Oh  !  Jack,  do  you  think  he  will  be 
in  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  our  hero, 
drawing  her  to  him  the  better  to  look 
into  her  troubled  eyes.  "  Eve,"  he 
added,  suddenly,  "  how  old  are  you 
nowadays,  anyway  ?" 
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"  Sixteen,"  said  Eve,  looking  down  in 
uncomfortable  anticipation  of  one  of 
his  flattering  speeches  ;  but  instead,  he 
said,  with  his  usual  coolness,  and  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  the  others  could  not 
catch  it  : 

"  Well,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  going 
to  Germany  in  a  few  days,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  you  write  to  me  very  often, 
if  you  will  ? " 

Eve  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  her  as- 
tonishment. "  Why,  of  course  I  will,  if 
you  are  sure  that  you  care  for  it, 
Jack." 

"  There  you  go  again  !  "  said  he, 
wrathfully,  and  giving  her  a  little 
shake  ;  "  if  I  hadn't  cared  for  it,  should 
I  have  asked  you,  Miss  Stupid  ?  Such  a 
girl  as  you  are,  Eve,  always  saying  half- 
witted things  !  Now  remember  ;  I 
won't  have  any  misspelling  or  blotting, 
and  you  are  to  write  your  very  best 
hand.  Don't  send  me  a  letter  with  the 
'e'  on  the  end  of  ' strong '  instead  of 
on  '  strange  '  as  you  did  in  that  beastly 
little  note  you  sent  me  in  one  of 
mother's.  I  was  ashamed — do  you  hear 
me,  Eve  ?  I  was  positively  ashamed 
of  it." 

"  Yes,  Jack  ;  I'll  try  to  remember." 

"Very  well ;  but  see  here,  Eve,"  draw- 
ing her  back  as  she  turned  to  leave  him, 
and  speaking  very  softly  and  coaxingly, 
"  say  something  nice  to  me  in  each  let- 
ter, will  you  ?  Say  that  you  have  missed 
me,  and  are  longing  to  have  me  come 
back  ;  say  anything — something  that — 
that  sounds  as  though  you  cared  two 
cents  whether  you  ever  saw  me  again." 

"  Yes,  I'll  try  to  do  everything  as  you 
would  like."  The  humble,  childlike  eyes 
were  looking  straight  into  his  with  a 
glance  so  pure  and  sweet  that  he  wanted, 
with  all  his  heart,  to  take  her  into  his 
arms  and  kiss  her  then  and  there. 

"  You  do  care  a  little,  Eve  ? " 

"  Yes,  Jack  ;  but  let  me  go  now.  Ruby 
is  asking  for  this  pan." 

"  Ruby  be  —  oh,  very  well ;  go,  of 
course,  if  you  like,  and  I'll  finish  this 
panful  of  popped  corn  before  she  is 
through  with  you." 

She  did  not  return  ;  but  withdrew  to 
the  window,  and  sat  there  looking  over 
a  book. 

Ruby's  gaze  followed  her  wistfully, 
inquiringly.  What  could  there  be  in  the 
small,  childish  face  and  figure,  so  lacking 
in  beauty,  that  was  attracting  him  so 
strongly  ?     What  charm  did  this  insig- 


nificant girl  possess  that  she  herself,  in 
all  her  radiant  womanhood,  lacked  in 
his  eyes  ?  Why  could  Eve  succeed  in 
winning  his  attention  and,  yes,  even  his 
affection  without  an  effort,  when  all  her 
own  undisputed  charms  failed  so  deplor- 
ably ?  The  fact  was  anguish  to  her. 
She  rose,  and  with  feigned  carelessness 
sauntered  over  to  the  spot  where  the 
young  girl  was  seated.  Under  pretense 
of  looking  over  the  book  with  her,  she 
drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down.  Eve 
turned  the  pages  slowly,  but  Ruby  stud- 
ied her  face  instead  of  the  book.  No, 
there  was  no  single  beauty  or  charm  in 
it  to  which  she  herself  could  not  lay  sov- 
ereign claim.  A  rush  of  sad,  despairing 
tears  blinded  her  for  a  moment ;  then 
she  controlled  her  emotion. 

"  Eve,"  she  said,  softly,  "  look  up  at 
me."  Eve  obeyed  as  she  always  obeyed, 
in  unquestioning  compliance  to  the  will 
of  others.  She  met  the  black  orbs  that 
were  looking  into  her  face  so  search- 
ingly,  with  the  gentle,  unshadowed  light 
her  eyes  must  have  worn  in  infancy. 
The  bitterness  in  Ruby's  heart  melted 
into  infinite  tenderness.  She  had  found 
the  charm  that  rivaled  her  own. 

"Eve,"  she  said,  timidly — a  timidity 
that  was  new  to  her — "  am  I  pretty  to 
look  at,  do  you  think  ?  " 

The  girl  closed  her  book,  and  looked 
into  the  beautiful  face  with  honest  ad- 
miration in  her  near-sighted  eyes. 

"  Yes,  very,"  she  said,  sweetly  ;  "  you 
are  wonderfully  beautiful,  Ruby,  and 
that  is  much  more  than  being  merely 
pretty,  isn't  it  ?  Jack  says  that  he 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  girl.  He 
says  you  are " 

"  Well,  chatter-box,  go  on  ;  what  did 
I  say  ? " 

But  one  of  those  abrupt  pauses  had 
come  and  Eve  hung  her  head,  blushing 
painfully  : 

"I— I " 

"Yes?" 

But  no  further  words  were  forthcom- 
ing. She  waited  dumbly  for  her  sen- 
tence, as  he  stood  over  her  in  a  menacing 
attitude.  Suddenly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, she  dodged  under  his  arm  and 
would  have  escaped  him  altogether,  but 
that  in  her  haste  and  near-sightedness 
she  tripped  over  a  footstool  and  fell 
headlong.  Hearing  the  crash,  Maude 
looked  up  from  the  novel  she  was 
"skimming  "  and  burst  out  laughing  at 
the  spectacle.     Even    Ruby   could   not 
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help  joining-  in  her  mirth,  the  child 
looked  so  ridiculously  frightened.  But 
Jack  did  not  laugh  ;  he  caught  her  up 
bodily  and  carried  her  back  to  the 
lounge,  where  he  coolly  deposited  her, 
and  sitting  down  beside  her  held  her  in 
place  with  his  arm  about  her  waist. 

"  Eve,"  he  said  sternly,  and  as  though 
the  idea  had  come  to  him  for  the  first 
time,  "  are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

Her  head  drooped  on  her  breast  and 
her  cheeks  were  growing  white  under 
the  ridicule  her  clumsiness  had  evoked. 
She  struggled  desperately  to  repress 
them,  but  the  hot  tears  were  filling  her 
eyes.  Jack  saw  the  tears  and  his  whole 
manner  changed  at  once. 

"  My  darling,"  he  whispered,  tenderly, 
"  what  is  there  about  me  that  frightens 
you  so  ?     Can't  you  tell  me  ? " 

The  brown  head  was  shaken  so  vig- 
orously at  this  that  a  bright  tear  left  its 
fellows  and  dropped  on  Jack's  hand. 

"  Do  I  speak  too  harshly  to  you,  Eve  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Am  I  too  rough  with  you,  then  ? " 

"  No.  Let  me  go,  Jack,  please,"  in  a 
stifled  voice;  "I — I  want  to  go  out  of 
the  room,  where  they  can't  see  me. 
Don't — don't  let  them  laugh  at  me." 

"  You  foolish  child !  Of  course  I 
won't.  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  you 
always,  Eve  ;  you  need  a  keeper  badly." 

But  Eve  had  slipped  from  his  arms 
and  was  out  of  the  room  before  he  had 
crossed  the  floor  to  the  fire.  Ruby 
drew  her  skirts  aside  and  he  sat  down 
on  the  floor  beside  her.  She  immedi- 
ately started  the  subject  of  Eve  and  her 
haps  and  mishaps,  thinking  to  please 
him,  but  he  tactfully  led  the  conversa- 
tion away  from  the  young  girl,  and  they 
finally  drifted  off  into  the  subject  of  his 
contemplated  trip  abroad.  When  Ruby 
rose  to  go,  Jack  proffered  his  escort  to 
her  door.  Knowing  this  to  be  their  last 
walk  and  talk  together  for  many  months, 
Ruby  had  staked  her  highest  hopes  on 
the  interview  ;  but,  to  her  vexation  and 
disappointment,  the  few  blocks  that 
separated  the  two  houses  were  traversed 
by  them  in  a  complete  silence.  She 
tried  vainly  to  break  the  spell,  but  Jack 
had  relapsed  into  an  unaccountable 
state  of  quietude,  and  she  herself  was 
strangely  tongue-tied.  He  stalked  along 
by  her  side,  looking  very  cool,  very 
handsome  and  very  superior.  He  had 
squared  his  broad  shoulders  under  the 
delusion  that  he  had  had  a  fine  military 


training  and  was  expected  to  show  it  in 
the  erectness  of  his  bearing  and  the 
carriage  of  his  handsome  head. 

His  companion  watched  him  in  covert 
admiration,  loving  him  as  never  before. 
The  tendrils  of  her  love  wound  them- 
selves in  undying  strength  about  his 
every  word  and  glance,  but  that  sweet, 
unworldly  face  rose  in  her  mental  vision, 
shutting  him  further  and  further  away 
beyond  her  grasp,  through  its  very  un- 
consciousness of  giving  pain.  Her  head 
was  bent  and  she  shut  her  teeth  hard  to 
keep  back  the  scream  of  anguish  that 
rose  to  her  lips.  She  turned  at  her  door 
and  held  out  a  cold  little  hand  to  him. 

"  Good-bye,  Jack,"  she  said  unsteadily. 
"  You  know  all  that  I  would  say  to  you 
— all  that  I  would  wish  for  you  in  this 
trip  ?" 

He  took  her  hand  in  a  gentle  but  firm 
pressure.  "  Yes  ;  thank  you,  Ruby,  you 
are  very  kind,"  and  smiling  down  upon 
her  averted  face  in  affectionate,  but  un- 
conscious cruelty.  "  You  will  write  to 
me  sometimes,  won't  you  ?  You  will  tell 
me  all  about  them  at  home — all  the  news 
about  Maude  and — and  Eve  ?  They  are, 
as  a  family,  the  most  wretched  of  cor- 
respondents, you  know,  and  to  hear  from 
one  who  knows  them  as  you  do,  would 
be  the  height  of  good-luck.  Well,  since 
this  must  be  farewell,  I  will  say  'good- 
bye'— dear."  He  had  said  that  last 
word  kindly ;  she  knew  that  he  had 
meant  it  only  in  kindness  and  she  drew 
her  hand  away  and  went  slowly  into  the 
house.  "  —  and  Eve  ;  "  he  had  uttered 
the  name  with  a  lingering  tenderness 
he  could  not  control ;  she  had  felt  it 
and  it  had  stabbed  her  to  the  very 
soul. 

A  few  minutes  before  his  departure 
that  week,  Jack  left  the  others  and  hur- 
ried back  into  the  house  after  Eve  ;  he 
found  her  in  the  library. 

"Are  you  going  to  kiss  me  good- 
bye ? "  he  demanded,  putting  down  his 
hat  and  cane  and  approaching  her  ;  but 
a  spirit  of  willfulness  entered  her.  She 
raised  her  head  and  her  eyes  flashed. 
This  fire  in  her  face  lent  a  new  attrac- 
tion to  it  and  the  young  fellow  stared  in 
surprised  admiration. 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  to  kiss  you,"  she 
said,  defiantly,  and  he  retreated  a  step. 

"You're  not  /"  he  exclaimed,  in  aston- 
ishment. "  Why,  what  does  this  mean, 
and  when  I  am  going  away  for  so  many 
years  ?     Why  will  you  not  ?" 
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"  Because,"  she  said,  floundering  again 
and  losing  that  new-born  dignity  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come — "because,  I 
don't  want  to." 

"Oh,  very  well."  And  he  turned  on 
his  heel  with  a  flush  on  his  face.  But 
Eve  ran  after  him  all  contrition. 

"  Yes,  I  will,  Jack ;  yes,  I  will ;  please 
don't  go  away  like  that,"  she  implored, 
clinging  to  his  arm  ;  but  he  shook  her 
off. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  don't  trouble  your- 
self, I  beg."  Then,  because  he  was  so 
hurt  he  grew  very  angry.  "  This  is  an- 
other of  your  blunders,  I  see.  A  sort  of 
climax  to  the  series  to  which  I  have 
been  treated  within  these  past  months. 
A  charming  companion  you  will  make, 
one  of  these  days,  with  your  stupid 
speeches.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Eve  ;  your  conduct  is  abso- 
lutely disgraceful  !  I've  done  my  best 
to  point  out  your  mistakes  in  the  kindest 
possible  manner  to  you,  but  you  pay  no 
more  heed  to  what  I  say  than  if  I  hadn't 
spoken.  You  do  the  most  unexpected, 
the  most  childish  things,  at  the  most 
aggravating  moments,  and  I'd  like 
nothing  better  than  to  shake  you  for  it. 
You  needn't  flatter  yourself,"  loftily, 
"  that  I  care  whether  you  kiss  me  or  not, 
for  I  don't  (oh,  Jack  !);  but  to  treat  a 
fellow  so  when  he  is  going  away  for 
two  or  three  years  is  small,  to  say  the 
least." 

But  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far, 
for  Eve's  arms  were  already  around  his 
neck,  and  she  was  rubbing  her  soft 
cheek  coaxingly  against  his  coat.  There 
was  no  kiss  given  or  taken  after  all,  but 
he  managed  to  fold  his  arms  about  her  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  cane  was  prod- 
ding her  most  unmercifully  in  the  back. 
He  said  "  good-bye,  darling,"  very  husk- 
ily, and  went  away. 

***** 

The  four  long  years  of  his  absence 
passed  uneventfully  at  home,  and  they 
missed  him  so  sorely  and  were  so  de- 
lighted when  at  last  he  wrote  and  set 
the  date  of  his  return  that  they  decided 
to  give  him  a  royal  welcome  to  his 
native  land.  Accordingly,  three  days 
after  his  arrival,  lights  were  to  be  seen 
streaming  from  every  window  of  the 
Brown  mansion.  There  was  the  sound 
of  music  ;  the  distant  hum  of  voices  and 
merry  laughter  ;  and  where  some  negli- 
gent hand  had  forgotten  to  draw  the 
heavy  curtains  together,  the  passer  by 


caught  glimpses  of  the  brilliant  throng 
within.  In  all  this  gathering,  bronzed, 
handsome,  as  coolly  superior  as  ever, 
Jack  moved  about  with  the  air  of  a  pol- 
ished courtier.  It  was  evident  that  it 
agreed .  with  him  to  receive  flattery, 
though  he  hid  it  cleverly  with  his  native 
cunning.  He  was  certainly  a  very  ele- 
gant looking  man,  and  if  aware  of  this 
fact  also,  his  blase  manner  gave  him 
an  appearance  of  such  lofty  indifference 
to  his  charms  that  many  of  his  wor- 
shipers were  taken  in  by  it. 

"  It's  a  pretty  scene,"  Uncle  John  was 
remarking,  as  he  stood  aside  with  Eve 
in  a  crowded  corner  of  the  room.  "  I 
wish  that  I  were  young  enough  to  take 
part  in  it  myself.  How  is  it  that  you 
are  not  dancing,  Eve  ?  Are  you  too 
intellectual  to  indulge  in  this  sort  of 
thing  ? " 

"  Oh,  no!"  and  the  girl  paused.  It 
was  the  same  old  Eve,  with  her  broken 
sentences — her  abrupt  pauses  and  gen- 
eral air  of  humility.  Her  white  dress 
was  very  becoming,  however,  and  her 
rough  brown  hair  was  coiled  in  a  shin- 
ing mass  on  her  shapely  head.  Tiny 
tendrils,  like  a  baby's  curls,  escaped 
from  the  rest  and  lay  like  threads  of 
light  on  the  broad  forehead.  But  the 
obnoxious  glasses  still  adorned  the 
otherwise  pretty  face  and  Eve  was  little 
changed. 

"Jack's  a  lucky  scamp,"  his  father 
said,  watching  him  with  pardonable 
pride  as  he  glided  past  them  just  then 
dancing  with  Ruby  Allen.  "  He's  as 
bright  as  a  dollar  and  will  make  a 
splendid  lawyer  one  of  these  days  if 
he'll  only  let  society  get  on  without  him 
for  a  few  years  ;  but,  of  course,  he  won't ; 
he's  like  all  the  rest  of  the  young  fools 
— pleasure  first  and  business  afterward. 
I  wish  to  heaven  that  some  good  woman 
would  get  hold  of  him  and  marry  him 
before  these  society  girls  get  their 
fingers  on  him  ;  a  wise  wife  would  keep 
all  that  is  manly  in  him  uppermost. 
Drat  the  boy  !  Look  at  him  now.  He 
is  bending  over  Ruby  as  she  sits  there, 
as  though  he  worshiped  the  ground 
she  walked  on,  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is 
only  one  of  his  abominable  foreign 
tricks  of  manner.  I'd  give  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  chance  to  thrash  them 
out  of  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Eve,  stupidly.  She  felt  a 
little  sick  at  heart  just  then  and  thought 
longingly  of  some  cool  retreat   where 
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she  could  be  alone.  "  Take  me  across 
the  room  to  the  door,  uncle,  please,"  she 
said,  gently.  "  My  head  is  so  hot  and 
tired  with  all  this  light  and  confusion 
that  I  want  to  go  into  the  school-room, 
where  it  is  cooler." 

"  Why,  certainly,  child  ;  but  see  here, 
Eve,"  said  this  brilliant  old  gentleman, 
as  he  escorted  her  to  the  door,  "  I  am 
sure  that  your  glasses  must  be  far  too 
strong  for  you  ;  they  make  your  eyes 
look  as  though  they  were  full  of  tears. 
You  must  let  me  take  you  down  to  Dr. 
Moffat  to-morrow  to  have  him  examine 
them." 

"Very  well,"  said  Eve,  escaping  from 
him,  and  she  hurried  down  to  the  school- 
room. The  shades  had  been  allowed  to 
run  up  to  the  tops  of  the  windows,  and 
the  room  seemed  flooded  with  moon- 
light. She  paused  and  unconsciously 
held  out  her  hot  hands  in  the  clear  light 
as  though  to  cool  them  ;  then  she  went 
over  to  the  window-seat  and  sat  down 
dejectedly.  That  lump  was  still  rising 
in  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  ached  with 
the  tears  that  brimmed  over  them,  de- 
spite glasses  and  that  faint  spasm  of 
pride  that  had  contracted  her  heart. 

"I  must  not  care,"  she  thought,  wist- 
fully; "it  will  always  be  so  ;  there  will 
always  be  that  some  one  who  is  not 
plain,  stupid,  blundering  Eve." 

The  little  hands  were  lying  helplessly 
folded  in  her  lap  ;  her  head  was  droop- 
ing, and  there  was  an  air  of  patient  suf- 
fering in  her  whole  attitude.  She  had 
taken  off  her  glasses,  for  they  were  so 
blurred  that  she  could  no  longer  see 
through  them. 

"Well,  chicken,  so  you  have  scorned 
the  society  of  your  betters  for  this  re- 
treat, have  you  ?  A  nice  chase  you  have 
given  me  !  Here  I  have  searched  the 
house  for  you,  and  only  came  upon  fa- 
ther a  few  moments  ago  for  information 
as  to  your  whereabouts.  Has  it  failed 
to  reach  the  nun-like  thoughts  dwelling 
in  the  dim  cloister  of  your  mind  that 
this  is  our  waltz,  or  were  you  trying  to 
sneak  out  of  it  ?" 

He  had  coolly  brushed  her  dress  aside, 
and  seated  himself  in  the  window  near 
her.  His  keen  eye  had  not  failed  to 
note  her  shrinking  attitude  at  his  prox- 
imity, but  he  made  no  allusion  to  it,  and 
she  did  not  even  raise  her  head. 

"  Come,  Eve,"  he  said,  finally,  having 
waited  vainly  for  her  to  speak;  "  are  you 
not  going  to  waltz  with  me  ?  " 


"  Please — please  excuse  me,  Jack  ;  I 
— I  don't  want  to  waltz  with — with " 

"  Me  ? " 

"Oh!  no;  I  was  going  to  say  any  one. 
It  is  too  hot,  and  I  am  too  tired  to  waltz. 
I'd  rather  sit  here  alone." 

"Ah!  Thanks."  And  Jack  stroked 
his  mustache,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  didn't  mean  quite  that,"  said  poor 
Eve,  seeing  her  social  blunder  at  once  ; 
"  I— I  meant  that  I " 

"  Well,"  studying  her  keenly,  "  since 
you  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  tell  me 
what  you  do  mean,  suppose  you  give 
me  an  opportunity  in  which  to  tell  you 
what  /  mean.  Now  listen  carefully  to 
what  I  say  :  Eve,  I  love  you  with  my 
whole  heart  !  " 

To  his  surprise  the  girl  sprang  down 
to  the  floor  and  away  from  him.  Her 
bosom  was  heaving  and  a  fiery  light  of 
anger  burned  in  her  great,  dark  e)Tes. 
She  was  radiantly  lovely  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 

"  Jack  Brown,  don't  you  dare  to  talk 
to  me  in  such  a  strain  as  that,"  she 
cried,  stamping  her  foot.  "  I  will  not 
have  it ;  oh,  I  will  not  have  it !  "  She 
paused,  choked  with  emotion.  The 
young  man  watched  her  with  a  curious 
intensity,  his  eyes  very  bright  and 
tender. 

"  What  is  this  ?  You  bad-tempered 
little  thing,  how  many  more  surprises 
have  you  in  store  for  me  ?  Do  you 
know  that  at  this  moment  you  are  dis- 
tractingly  beautiful  ?  Yes,  you  are  sim- 
ply magnificent ;  pray,  don't  move,  or 
you  will  spoil  the  effect."  Wounded 
beyond  expression  the  girl  buried  her 
quivering  face  in  her  hands  and  leaned 
against  the  wall.  "  There,  now  you 
have  ruined  all." 

She  heard  Jack  move,  and  then  felt 
his  strong,  masterful  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  turning  her  around  so  as  to 
face  him  again. 

"  Eve  Lindley,  I  trust  that  my  pa- 
tience will  hold  out  until  the  millenni- 
um is  come,  for  by  that  time  you  may 
possibly  have  gotten  a  grain  of  sense  into 
your  stupid  little  head  ;  meanwhile,  I 
should  like  to  call  you  to  account  for  the 
compliment  you  have  just  paid  me.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  thought 
that  I  was  lying  in  what  I  said  to  you  ? 
Answer  me  ;  do  you  ?  Whom  do  you 
suppose  I  worked  for  all  these  years  at 
college  and  abroad  ?  Whom  do  you 
suppose    I    dreamed    of — planned    for 
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night  and  day  in  that  time?  Whom  do 
you  suppose  I  longed  ardently  to  meet 
upon  my  arrival  at  home  ?  This  girl 
here,"  and  he  drew  from  the  inner 
pocket  of  his  dress-coat  a  worn,  bat- 
tered tintype — a  caricature  of  the  little 
woman  before  him. 

"And  she  won't  even  believe  that  I 
love  her,  although  this  picture  has  never 
been  parted  from  me  an  hour.  Now, 
Eve,  no  more  blundering  or  stammer- 
ing, but  answer  me  promptly ;  why  have 
you  avoided  me  since  my  return  ?  Why 
have  I  been  snubbed  until  I  no  longer 
recognize  my  own  feelings  ? " 

Even  in  that  critical  moment  of  her 
life,  Eve's  tongue  failed  her.  She  stood 
there  with  her  head  hanging  down  and 
one  small  hand  held  tightly  in  his,  like 
a  child  that  had  been  scolded.  The 
color  had  crept  into  her  cheeks  again, 
though  her  lashes  were  still  wet  with 
tears.  She  appeared  so  sweet,  so  alto- 
gether lovable  just  then,  that  Jack's 
heart  beat  faster  as  he  drew  her  to  him. 

"  Eve,  Eve,"  he  said  alarmed,  "  why 
are  you  so  silent — what  am  I  to  think  ? 
Not  that  you  do  not  love  your  old  Jack  ! 
No,  it  cannot  be  that — you  would  not  be 
so  cruel  after  all  these  years.  I  will  make 
you  love  me — you  must — you  shall  love 
me,"  he  said,  passionately.  "  You  be- 
long to  no  other  man.  You  are  mine  by 
right  of  the  long  years  in  which  I  have 
cared  for  you  and  waited  for  you." 
Then,  his  voice  softening,  he  added  with 
something  of  his  former  cool  mockery  : 
"  My  precious  child,  was  there  ever  a 
creature  as  void  of  vanity  and  common- 
sense  !  Had  you  had  one  trace  of  self- 
conceit  throughout  your  whole  ethereal 
composition,  you  would  have  seen  ages 
ago  that  I  have  been  heels  over  head  in 
love  with  you  ever  since  you  came  into 
this  adoring,  but  unappreciative  family. 
But  no  ;  nearsighted  mentally,  as  well  as 
physically,  you  have  ridden  rough-shod 
over  my  heart  for  this  many  a  day, 
which  is  all  the  apology  necessary  for 
the  dilapidated  condition  in  which  that 
heart  now  lies  at  your  feet.  As  I  look 
back  on  the  past  I  am  appalled  at  the 
task  I  set  myself,  for  surely  never  man 
worked  harder  to  plant  the  seeds  of  af- 
fection on  more  rocky  soil.  I  can  now 
demand  a  reward  for  my  toil  and  pa- 
tience with  a  clear  conscience.  Look  up 
and  speak  to  me,  Eve  ;  say  that  you  will 
marry  me,  little  girl." 


"  But— Ruby  ? " 

'; '  Ruby '  ?  What  about  Ruby,  now, 
pray?" 

"  She  is  so  beautiful,  so  accomplished 
and  lovely  ;  while  I " 

"  Yes,  Ruby  is  very  beautiful,  very 
accomplished  and  very  lovely,  while  you 
— are  only  Eve.  A  homely,  nearsighted 
little  wretch  with  a  heart  of  adamant. 
Go  on." 

"  Oh,  Jack  ;  how  could  you  !  " 

"  So  !  You  are  really  coming  to  your 
senses  at  last,  are  you  ?  '  The  gods 
give  us  joy,  Audrey.'  Then  I  need  not 
despair.  Well,  my  dear  Eve,  when  you 
are  in  full  possession  of  your  senses, 
suppose  you  tell  me  whether  the  lowly 
title  of  '  Mrs.  John  Brown,  Jr,'  suits  your 
ladyship." 

"  If  you  are  sure  that  there  is  no  one 
else  you  would  rather  marry  ?  "  she  sug- 
gested, timidly. 

"  If  so,"  mockingly,  "you  will  joyfully 
step  aside  and  await  your  turn,  will 
you  ?  You  will  wait  until  the  all-power- 
ful hand  of  death  has  seen  fit  to  rob  me 
of  spouse  No.  i  ;  then  as  spouse  No.  2, 
you  will — of  course,  providing  that  there 
is  no  one  else  awaiting  the  opportunity 
— condescend  to  fill  the  vacancy  ?  Eve, 
I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  but  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  your  powers  of 
self-abnegation  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully developed.  My  dear  little  girl, 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  settle  this 
question  once  and  for  all,  but  in  my  way 
if  you  please.  See,  I  will  put  my  arms 
about  you  so,  Eve,"  and  he  laid  the 
little  brown  head  against  his  heart,  kiss- 
ing it  tenderly  where  the  stray  curls 
brushed  his  lips,  "  and  you  will  under- 
stand at  last  that  I  am  quite  in  earnest 
about  this.  You  are  mine  now,  child," 
he  added,  huskily,  drawing  her  closer  to 
his  breast,  as  though  he  feared  some  one 
might  dispute  his  treasure.  "You  are 
mine  !  Do  you  understand  all  that  that 
means  ?  Mute,  until  death  us  do  part 
— and  God  will  take  care  of  the  here- 
after. I  can  afford  to  trust  Him  with 
that,  my  darling,  since  He  has  trusted  so 
much  with  me.  Are  you  happy,  Eve  ? 
What !  Silent,  still  ?  Can't  you  give 
me  some  token  ? " 

He  bent  his  head  lower,  in  expectancy, 
and  then  it  was  that  softly,  shyly,  but 
with  all  the  love  of  her  pure  young 
heart  in  the  act,  she  lifted  her  face  and 
kissed  him  very  tenderly  on  the  lips. 
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NGINEERS  aho-o-oy  !" 

I  had  ridden  into  camp  fif- 
teen minutes  before,  tired 
out,  plastered  with  mud,  and 
soaked  with  perspiration,  partly  from  a 
hard  day's  work  in  some  "  brugadoo  " 
country.  But  my  demoralization  was 
more  on  account  of  my  gay  little  pony. 
He  had  been  feeling  "  chipper "  and 
considered  it  his  bounden  duty  to  shy 
at  everything,  and  to  run  away  at  least 
once  to  every  four  shies.  I  had  drop- 
ped into  a  chair  in  the  dining-tent,  call- 
ing loudly  for  tea,  and  after  the  first 
cup,  was  reveling  in  anticipation  in  the 
delights  of  a  comfortable  "  loaf  "  with 
my  long  pipe,  subsequent  to  a  bath  and 
some  cool,  loose  garments. 

The  round,  smug  face  of  our  invalua- 
ble Thomas  protruded  through  the  end 
of  the  tent.  "  Wuk  mahssa,  de  busha 
cahl  yuh,  sah."  Rising  most  unwill- 
ingly, I  saw  Seymour,  the  owner  of  the 
estate  upon  which  we  were  camped, 
standing  on  the  porch  of  his  house  just 
across  the  gully. 

"  Aye,  aye,  General  ;  what  is  it  ? "  I 
called. 

"Comedown  to  the  bridge  presently," 
he  shouted,  "and  we'll  shoot  some  fish." 

"  Good  enough.  I'll  be  there  in  ten 
minutes."  I  forgot  all  about  my  epicu- 
rean dreams,  for  I  had  listened  with 
wonder  to  Seymour's  tall  stories  about 
the  fish  he  had  shot  in  the  river  just 
below. 

"  Saddle  the  mare,  Thomas,"  I  said, 
and  after  another  cup  of  the  fragrant 
Ceylon — it  is  very  bad  form  to  drink 
only  one  cup — I  picked  up  my  shot-gun, 
put  some  shells  and  cigars  into  my  pock- 
ets, and  rode  down  the  steep  hill  to  the 
river. 

Our  camp  and  Seymour's  house  occu- 
pied the  summits  of  two  knobs,  from 
both  of  which  the  ground  fell  almost 
sheer  to  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
About  a  thousand  feet  below  Seymour's 
the  main  road  crossed  the  river  on  a 
fine  iron  girder  bridge,  five  hundred  feet 
long  and  some  fifteen  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  As  I  passed  along 
the  river  side  I  could  see  the  ripples  out 
near  the  island  made  by  a  school  of  mul- 
let, and  every  now  and  then  there  was 
a  splash  as  a  big  fish  rose  for  an  insect 


under  the  bushes  which  fringed  the 
bank.  When  I  reached  the  bridge  Sey- 
mour was  waiting  with  two  coolie  (or 
Hindustani)  boys,  each  of  whom  carried 
a  rifle  and  some  ammunition.  We  went 
half-way  across  the  bridge  and  perched 
ourselves  on  top  of  the  broad  girder 
which  formed  the  railing. 

"  Now,  Cadan,  you  and  George  Miller 
get  down  below,  quick  !  "  said  Seymour. 
"  Lanier,  drop  that  fool  shot-gun  and 
take  the  small  rifle.  If  I  wound  a 
fish  and  he  rises,  you  can  settle  him 
with  it." 

The  "  small "  rifle  was  a  Winchester 
38,  but  the  other  weapon  was  a  huge 
44-caliber  Springfield  musket,  taking  a 
cartridge  between  three  and  four  inches 
long. 

Just  beneath  us  was  a  sand-bar  on  top 
of  which  the  water  was  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep,  falling  off  gradually  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  on  our  right.  It 
was  a  perfect  afternoon  and  the  river 
was  clear  as  crystal.  Presently  Cadan 
and  George  Miller  appeared  on  the 
ledge  of  the  stone  pier  a  little  to  our 
left,  clad  in  the  same  fashion  which 
obtained  among  our  ancestors  ere  Adam 
invented  his  leafy  make-shift.  Then  I 
understood  that  they  were  to  pick  up 
the  fish,  and  that  we  were  now  quite 
ready  for  action,  all  but  the  game— for, 
though  the  river-bottom  was  perfectly 
visible,  not  a  fish  was  in  sight.  For 
several  minutes  we  sat  thus,  and  I  had 
just  turned  away  to  rest  my  eyes  when 
Seymour  threw  the  rifle  up  to  his 
shoulder  and  I  saw  a  great  fish  sail 
majestically  out  from  under  the  bridge. 
Bang  !  What  a  commotion  in  the  water  ! 
In  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  shining,  white 
belly.  I  picked  up,  in  my  excitement, 
the  shot-gun  instead  of  the  rifle,  and 
gave  him  both  barrels  as  he  came  to  the 
surface.  "After  him,  Cadan;  lively 
now  !"  yelled  Seymour,  and  the  lithe, 
graceful  brown  form  of  the  coolie  was 
at  the  spot  in  one  leap  ;  "  bullfrogging  " 
to  the  bottom,  he  came  up  with  a  hand 
in  the  big  fish's  gills.  It  was  a  beau- 
ty, showing  a  white  belly,  silver-gray 
flanks,  getting  darker  and  with  a  yellow 
tint  toward  the  back,  and  a  glossy  black 
stripe  on  each  side  from  head  to  tail — 
a  twenty-five-pounder. 
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"  A  snook,"  said  Seymour.  "  By  the 
way,  you  needn't  have  fired  that  time. 
Whenever  you  see  the  blood  they  are 
safe,  but  otherwise  bang  away." 

When  the  boys  had  strung  the  fish  on 
apiece  of  "wiss"  (wiss,  withes,  i.  e.,  vines) 
we  resumed  our  attitude  of  watchful- 
ness, and  presently  saw  a  school  of 
forty  or  fifty  fat  mullet  coming  up  the 
river.  "  You  can  talk  all  you  want,  but 
don't  move  your  hands,"  said  my  friend. 
The  unsuspecting  fish  came  on,  darting 
from  one  side  to  the  other  and  then 
resting  almost  motionless  for  a  mo- 
ment before  resuming  their  upward 
course.  Seymour  waited  until  they 
were  almost  underneath,  and  then,  when 
he  fired,  I  saw  three  white  bellies  turn 
up  and  rise  slowly  to  the  top.  The 
owners  were,  however,  not  dead,  as 
their  feeble  wriggles  showed. 

"  After  them,  Cadan  !  After  them, 
George  Miller  !  "  The  two  boys  splashed 
in,  but  the  tide  and  the  movements  of 
the  fish  carried  them  over  the  edge  of 
the  sand-bar.  I  was  too  rattled  to  shoot 
at  all,  this  time,  until  they  were  out  of 
range. 

"  Hello  !  there  they  are,  by  Jove  !  "  I 
exclaimed.  They  seemed  to  have  set- 
tled just  at  the  edge  of  the  deep  water, 
for  two  white  objects  were  visible  on 
the  bottom.  "  To  your  right,  Cadan, 
about  five  feet,"  we  called.  But  Cadan 
didn't  see  it  that  way.  He  was  up  to 
his  shoulders  already,  and,  though  he 
could  swim  like  a  duck,  was  evidently 
averse  to  going  any  further. 

"  No,  Busha  !  Bara  too  much,  sah," 
he  whined.  There  was  some  founda- 
tion for  his  fears,  since  the  baracudas  (a 
fierce  pike-like  fish),  which  were  large 
and  numerous,  could  make  it  decidedly 
unpleasant  for  a  naked,  unarmed  man. 
But  being  on  terra  firma  ourselves  we 
naturally  thought  differently,  and  after 
commands  and  entreaties  proved  futile 
we  reviled  him  for  his  cowardice. 

"Cho  !  Cadan  ;  you  don'  wut  a  jam," 
said  Seymour,  lapsing  into  the  queer  Ja- 
maican vernacular,  in  his  disgust.  Cadan 
grunted  but  didn't  move,  and  when  we 
finally  got  a  negro  who  had  been  stand- 
ing by  to  go  in  and  dive  at  the  place,  he 
brought  up  two  pretty  but  disappointing 
stones. 

The  fish  began  to  run  after  this,  how- 
ever, and  presently  I  took  the  big  rifle 
to  try  my  hand.  It  seemed  ridiculously 
easy,  but  after   missing   three  or  four 


shots  I  began  to  recall  my  smattering 
of  physics  as  to  the  refraction  of  rays  of 
light  passing  through  water.  I  proved 
a  hopeless  tyro,  and  finally  with  much 
humility  asked  my  friend,  who  was 
chuckling  over  my  chagrin,  how  to  fire. 
"  A  little  away  and  to  the  right,"  he 
replied,  and  acting  upon  this  advice  I 
bagged  my  next  mullet.  But  he  could 
not  tell  me  any  general  laws,  and  I 
found  by  questioning  him  that  he  had 
finally  learned  to  recognize  from  the 
look  of  the  water  how  much  allowance 
was  necessary  and  in  which  direction  to 
make  it.  I  subsequently  became  a  trifle 
more  expert,  and  had  several  fine  days, 
but  I  always  had  to  try  a  few  times  first 
to  get  my  hand  in.  It  was  easy  to  see 
which  side  one's  bullet  had  struck  by 
the  direction  in  which  the  fish  ran,  and 
after  a  few  trial  shots  one  had  a  work- 
ing formula.  Even  this,  however,  was 
very  uncertain,  for  the  angle  and  dis- 
tance varied  with  the  position  of  the 
sun,  amount  of  light,  depth  of  water, 
ripple,  etc.,  till  it  seemed  quite  hopeless. 
That  it  was  possible,  however,  Seymour 
proved  conclusively,  for  he  rarely 
missed,  and  his  fish  generally  had  a  hole 
just  behind  the  head.  Still,  where  the 
light  was  bad  we  could  often  make  a 
good  bag  and  not  a  fish  would  have  a 
mark,  being  merely  stunned  by  the  con- 
cussion. To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 
the  ball  should  pass  extremely  close  to 
the  head. 

Presently  I  saw  a  blue  streak  on  top 
of  the  water  forty  or  fifty  feet  out  and 
called  my  companion's  attention  to  it. 
"  A  guard-fish  "  (gar-fish),  he  said,  and 
picking  up  the  Winchester,  took  such 
accurate  aim  that  he  cut  the  long,  eel- 
like body  fairly  in  two  pieces. 

How  that  river  did  swarm  with  ani- 
mal life  !  Great  schools  of  "  snook  " 
and  "  tarrapong  "  could  be  seen  out  in 
the  deep  water,  with  jacks,  stone  bass, 
drummers,  and  an  occasional  calipeva 
mullet,  one  of  the  famous  delicacies  of 
the  island.  A  strange  thing  about  these 
tarrapong  is  that,  though  they  are  the 
same  fish  which,  under  the  name  of 
tarpon,  are  sought  after  off  the  Florida 
coast  solely  on  account  of  their  gamey 
qualities,  in  these  waters  they  will 
never  rise  to  a  cast.  At  least  such  is 
the  current  belief,  which  would  seem  to 
be  verified  by  the  sad  experiences  of 
some  who  have  attempted  to  capture 
them  with  rod  and  line.    One  enthusiast 
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I  particularly  remember,  who  spent  two 
days  wading-  up  and  down  the  river  dur- 
ing a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  to  return 
only  with  a  basket  as  light  as  when  he 
started.  Indeed,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  lighter,  for  he  finally  forgot  to 
return  it  to  Seymour,  whose  prized  pos- 
session it  was. 

When  we  decided  that  it  was  too  late 
ior   any   more   sport   the    coolies   were 


called  up,  and  we  found  that  we  had 
quite  a  collection  of  trophies.  Three 
snooks,  aggregating  about  fifty  pounds  ; 
seven  fine  mullet  and  a  half-dozen 
"guard- fish"  and  "long  jaws"  made 
two  quite  respectable  strings.  The 
largest  fish  was  too  rank  to  eat,  but 
three  of  the  mullet  graced  our  dinner 
table  in  camp  that  night,  causing  my 
companions  to  call  my  name  blessed. 
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IND'S  dead 
ahead,    Bob, 
but  with  our 
early  start  I 
think  we  will  be 
all  right  by  five 
o'clock.      Has 
any  one  else   ar- 
rived ? " 

The  above  re- 
marks were  ad- 
dressed to  the 
captain  of  the 
five -ton  sloop 
yacht  Madge,  as 
the  craft  lay  at  anchor,  swinging  to  the 
gentle  Gulf  breeze  with  mainsail  up  and 
jib  out  of  stops. 

Captain  Bob  stopped  chewing ;  then,, 
glancing  around  the  compass,  he  jerked 
his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  nor'- 
west  and  replied  :  "  Bottled,  is  what's 
the  matter  now  ;  but  before  mornin' 
them  clouds  as  is  pilin'  one  on  the  other 
ther'  to  the  nor'west,  means  a  norther 
sure."  Then  he  continued :  "  The 
things  is  all  aboard,  and  we'll  be  away 
as  soon  as  the  others  gets  here." 

The  other  members  of  the  party  soon 
turned  up,  and  Captain  Bob  remarked  : 
"  If  you  gents  will  just  get  aft,  me 
and  my  mate  will  soon  be  out  of  this." 

His  business-like  tones  plainly  told 
that  we  were  simply  the  charterers  of 


the  Madge  for  a  trip  down  West  Bay 
after  duck  and  geese,  and  that  he  and 
his  mate  were  there  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  the  yacht  and  doing  our  cooking. 

The  anchor  came  in,  the  jib  was  run 
up,  the  Madge's  nose  swung  round,  and 
soon  she  was  under  headway,  bound  for 
Carancahua,  West  Bay.  The  day  was 
beautiful,  and  we  enjoyed  our  beat  to 
windward.  Fleecy  clouds  flitted  from 
south  to  north  and  joined  that  ominous- 
looking  blue-black  bank  in  the  nor'west. 
We  sped  on ;  every  movement  the 
Madge  made,  as  she  plunged  into  or 
over  the  short  seas,  seemed  to  give  ex- 
hilaration to  our  spirits. 

We  passed  several  oystermen,  who  as- 
sured us  that  there  were  plenty  of  duck 
and  geese  down  by  the  reefs.  And  this 
proved  true,  for  at  Deer  Island,  far  in- 
shore, there  was  a  perfect  bed  of  black 
duck  which,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
boat,  would  fly  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
settle  again.  Flock  after  flock  were  fly- 
ing from  the  island  to  the  mainland.  It 
seemed  strange  that  all  were  moving  in 
one  direction,  but  Captain  Bob  thought 
it  simply  indicated  a  norther. 

What's  that  ?  It  sounds  like  hundreds 
of  hounds  baying  at  once,  but  so  far 
away  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  the  rigging.  Louder  and 
louder,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  over  the 
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crest  of  the  prairie  comes,  not  a  flock, 
but  thousands  of  brant — so-called  here, 
but  known  elsewhere  as  the  snow-goose. 
As  they  turn  to  settle,  the  sunlight  on 
their  breasts  is  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. 
One  of  our  party  muttered  :  "  Ye  gods  ! 
I  did  not  know  there  were  so  many 
geese  in  the  world.    Can't  we  get  some  ? " 

Captain  Bob  cast  a  look  shoreward 
and  remarked :  "  You'll  have  to  be 
pooty  smart  to  get  them  fellers.  I  don't 
know  anything  smarter  than  geese  'less 
it's  sandhill  cranes.  But  you  can  try 
your  hand  soon,  for  yonder's  the  mouth 
of  Carancahua  Bayou." 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  Madge  was 
luffed  sharply  and  held  ;  the  anchor  was 
dropped,  sails  furled,  and  we  were  snugly 
riding  at  anchor.  We  soon  got  ashore 
and  separated,  some  to  put  out  decoys, 
others  to  try  the  ponds.  I  concluded  to 
try  my  fortune  at  a  pond,  so  moved  on, 
passing  through  a  marsh,  and  putting 
up  snipe  at  almost  every  step.  Scaip  ! 
would  sound  to  my  right,  and  scaip  ! 
scaip  !  to  my  left,  but  I  did  not  heed 
them.  I  was  after  duck.  Bur-rum,  bur- 
rum  !  was  sounding  frequently,  and  I 
realized  that  work  had  commenced. 

Arriving  at  my  pond,  I  took  my  stand, 
and  waited.  Nothing  came.  The  sun 
went  down.  I  watched  the  shadows 
deepen  on  the  prairie — saw  the  glory 
paling  in  the  west.  The  wind  died 
away  to  a  mere  whisper  through  the 
spikes  of  prairie  grass.  Shadows  deep- 
ened as  I  stood,  thinking  more  of  the 
beauties  of  the  sunset  than  of  my  shoot- 
ing, when,  whir-r!  there  darted  between 
me  and  the  orange  remaining  in  the 
west,  four  silhouettes.  As  the  double 
report  broke  the  solitude,  one  plunged 
down.  I  was  my  own  dog,  and  had 
scarcely  bagged  my  bird  and  returned 
to  my  stand  when,  whiz!  almost  within 
reach,  six  or  eight  greenwing  teal  passed 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  My  gun 
was  at  my  shoulder  in  an  instant,  but 
they  disappeared  in  the  gloom  behind 
me.  I  lowered  the  gun,  realizing  that 
it  took  a  better  man  than  I  to  shoot  by 
ear.  I  was  not  idle  long.  I  fired  six 
times  in  as  many  minutes  at  swiftly 
moving  objects,  and  got  four.  Then 
there  came  a  lull.  It  was  getting  too 
dark  to  recognize  objects  within  the 
limit  of  the  fast-disappearing  glow. 

Bang,  bang!  quick  work,  and  a  pot 
shot.  Three,  and  then  another  lull, 
followed  by  a  chapter  of  misses.     Twi- 


light deepened  into  night,  the  glow  faded 
from  the  west,  and  the  cricket's  song 
gave  welcome  to  the  stars.  Whiz-ah  ! 
but  it  is  too  dark  to  see,  so  I  gathered  my 
duck,  eight  in  all,  and  went  to  the  boat. 

That  night  we  hung  twenty-two  duck 
and  two  immense  Canada  geese  in  the 
rigging.  The  latter  were  the  trophies- 
of  my  New  England  friend,  and  no  young 
Indian  was  ever  more  proud  of  his  first 
scalp  than  he  of  those  birds.  "  Do  you 
know,  fellows,"  he  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed, "  getting  those  chaps  was  a 
pure  piece  of  luck.  I  am  no  great  shot, 
but  I  had  managed  to  get  four  or  five 
duck  and  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Just 
before  dark  I  was  watching  that  great 
white  field  of  brant,  and  wishing  that  I 
could  get  a  shot  into  them,  when  I  was 
surprised  by  a  flock  of  Canada  geese, 
right  over  my  head.  When  I  moved, 
they  bunched — they  were  not  twenty- 
five  yards  away,  and  why  they  came  over 
me  when  I  was  standing  upright  is  a 
mystery.  Of  course,  I  got  the  goose 
fever,  but  I  poured  two  barrels  of  num- 
ber-four shot  into  them — I  believe  I 
fired  both  barrels  at  once — at  all  events 
two  came  down,  and  there  they  are." 

The  night  was  beautiful,  and  the  stars 
twinkled  with  contentment;  every  ves- 
tige of  a  cloud  had  disappeared,  and 
when  Captain  Bob  was  questioned  re- 
garding his  norther  he  simply  replied  : 
"Mornin'  aint  here  yet." 

Before  falling  asleep  I  heard  the  honk 
of  the  Canada  goose  as  he  passed  over, 
answered  by  the  contented  cackling  of 
the  brant  on  the  prairie.  It  seemed 
scarcely  an  hour  when  a  confusion  of 
noises  in  the  cockpit  and  the  rapid  tat- 
too of  the  halyards  against  the  mast 
awoke  me.  The  boat  was  jumping  con- 
siderably, and  I  made  my  way  on  deck 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  I  saw  Captain 
Bob  paying  out  more  cable,  and  as  the 
atmosphere  was  decidedly  crisp — fully 
thirty  degrees  colder  than  when  we 
turned  in — and  the  wind  frisky,  I  realized 
that  Captain  Bob's  prediction  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  norther  had  arrived.  Its 
force  increased  and  it  finally  settled 
down  to  about  a  twenty-five  knot  breeze. 

This  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
My  apparent  hour's  sleep  had  really 
been  six.  By  this  time  the  others  had 
become  aware  that  something  was  in 
the  wind  and  were  stirring.  "  There 
she  is,"  remarked  Captain  Bob,  com- 
ing aft,  "  plenty  of  cable  out  and  under 
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a  lee  shore  ;  we  are  snug  now.  I  sup- 
pose you'll  want  your  coffee,  as  it  will 
soon  be  time  to  get  ashore.  I  think  I'll 
take  a  hand  myself,  as  them  geese  '11  do 
considerable  tradin'  to-day." 

Five  o'clock  found  us  ashore.  We 
separated  at  once,  my  New  England 
friend  taking  the  same  course  he  had 
the  evening  before.  All  my  endeavors 
to  induce  him  to  remain  with  me  and 
shoot  over  decoys  were  vain.  The 
locality  where  he  bagged  his  two 
Canadian  honkers  attracted  him  like  a 
magnet  and  thither  he  would  go. 

Streaks  of  light  in  the  east  warned 
me  that  day  was  fast  approaching,  and  I 
worked  rapidly  setting  out  twenty-five 
decoys  in  front  of  a  little  grassy  island 
on  the  edge  of  the  bay.  I  completed 
my  task  before  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  distinctly,  and  then,  being  uncom- 
fortably cold,  I  was  rather  impatient 
for  daylight.  Soon  I  saw  a  number  of 
dark  objects  sail  over  my  decoys — the 
next  moment  my  gun  had  saluted  the 
decidedly  wintry  morning  and  with 
some  effect,  as  I  afterward  picked  up 
two  sprigs.  The  flock  that  passed  was 
but  the  advance  guard,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed rapidly  by  others.  I  fired  seven 
shots  and  missed  as  many  times.  I  be- 
gan to  think  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  my  ammunition,  or  that  the 
charm  old  "  Hoodoo  Nan  "  had  threat- 
ened me  with  the  day  before,  because  I 
had  refused  to  purchase  a  lottery  ticket, 
was  at  work.  I  resolved  to  take  ample 
time  on  my  next  opportunity.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait.  Casting  a  look  to  the  now 
bright  east,  I  saw  eleven  large  duck 
winging  their  way  toward  the  decoys. 
Shooting  over  decoys  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  consequently 
I  was  not  unduly  impatient,  although 
there  was  present  that  delightful  feel- 
ing of  expectancy  which  all  true  lovers 
of  the  gun  experience  when  they  realize 
that  success  is  about  to  repay  an  effort. 
I  thought  of  "  Hoodoo  Nan  "  and  re- 
solved to  send  her  charm  on  with  the 
howling  wind.  And  then  I  had  to  act. 
"  Redhead,"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  as 
I  watched  them  make  a  beautiful  turn 
toward  the  decoys.  When  they  were 
within  thirty  yards,  I  arose.  My  appear- 
ance caused  great  consternation  ;  they 
bunched,  and  I  saw  four  tumble  as  the 
smoke  from  my  double  shot  drifted  on 
with  the  wind.  "  Hoodoo  Nan's  "  charm 
had  been  dispelled. 


I  gathered  my  birds  and,  depositing 
them  with  the  two  sprigs,  waited.  It 
suddenly  struck  me  that  my  decoys  were 
acting  very  queerly,  and  walking  out  to 
them  I  was  not  long  in  learning  the 
cause.  The  stiff  nor'wester  was  blow- 
ing the  water  out  of  the  bay,  and  they 
were  aground.  This  meant  that  decoy- 
shooting  would  scarcely  last  half  an  hour 
longer.  Somewhat  disappointed  I  re- 
turned to  my  blind  and  was  thinking  of 
the  ill  luck,  when  I  was  astonished  to 
see  a  flock  of  sprigs  about  twenty  feet 
beyond  the  decoys.  They  looked  and 
acted  as  if  they  had  been  there  all  the 
morning,  and  I  was  mystified  to  know 
how  they  got  there  without  being  seen 
by  me.  Their  presence  was  a  grateful 
surprise,  however,  and  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  added  to  my  bag.  The  water 
scarcely  covered  the  sole  of  my  boot,  and 
the  decoys  were  firmly  embedded  in  the 
mud.  The  flight  was  increasing,  but 
successive  flocks  passed  farther  and 
farther  from  the  decoys — wondering  no 
doubt  why  those  foolish  ducks  stood 
there  in  the  mud.  The  situation  in- 
dicated that  further  shooting  was  out  of 
the  question.  Reluctantly  I  departed 
for  my  stand  of  the  previous  evening, 
casting  wistful  glances  at  the  flocks 
passing  far  out  of  range. 

My  way  led  by  what  is  called  the 
reed-pond — certainly  well  named,  be- 
cause one  has  to  push  through  reeds  six 
and  eight  feet  high  to  gain  its  edge.  It 
is  resorted  to  by  mallard  and  bald 
pates,  and  with  the  idea  that  I  might 
get  one  or  two  good  shots  I  pushed 
toward  it.  Carefully  making  my  way 
through  the  reeds,  I  arrived  near  the 
edge,  and  from  excellent  cover  obtained 
a  good  view  of  its  surface.  Not  a  duck. 
Feathers  were  scattered  over  the  water 
— good  indications  that  there  had  been 
many  fowl  there — and  not  long  since.  I 
took  a  step  nearer  so  as  to  get  a  better 
view  to  my  left,  and  what  I  saw  made 
all  ideas  of  duck- shooting  vanish. 
There,  not  five  yards  distant,  standing 
like  statue^  and  unconscious  of  my 
close  proximity,  was  a  pair  of  white 
egrets  in  magnificent  plumage.  Their 
eyes  were  keen  and  full  of  cunning  ; 
when  either  moved  it  was  with  the 
stealth  of  a  cat,  and  when  a  hapless 
minnow  or  small  frog  got  in  the  way 
lightning  was  not  swifter  than  the  un- 
erring movement  of  the  bill.  I  watched 
them  for  a  long  time,    admiring  their 
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exquisite  plumage  and  graceful  pose. 
How  an  ornithologist,  a  scientific  col- 
lector, would  have  enjoyed  the  sight ! 
To  study  these  wary  birds  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  time  I  devoted  to  them 
will  never  be  regretted.  I  left  them 
undisturbed  and  continued  my  way. 

As  I  advanced  farther  and  farther  on 
the  prairie  I  saw  that  Captain  Bob's 
prediction,  that  "  geese  would  be  tradin' 
on  account  of  the  norther,"  was  being 
verified.  Flock  after  flock  passed  over 
a  bight  in  the  bayou  from  the  south- 
west and  settled  on  the  prairie  about  a 
mile  beyond.  There  were  literally  acres 
of  geese.  Their  gabble  was  quite  in- 
teresting. One  or  two  1-ang,  a-lank, 
lank  !  and  then,  as  if  it  was  a  precon- 
certed signal,  the  great  mass  would 
take  up  the  refrain,  which  caused  a 
peculiar  vibration  in  the  air.  Dr.  Heer- 
man,  speaking  of  the  snow-goose,  says  : 
"  The  natives  will  ride  to  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  thousands  on  the 
plains  ;  then,  suddenly  galloping  in  the 
midst  of  the  amazed  geese,  deal  death 
and  destruction  right  and  left  with 
short  clubs."  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  portion  of  the  United  States  the 
Doctor  refers  to.  Certainly  not  to  the 
coast  country  of  Texas,  for  the  snow- 
goose  in  its  long  and  extending  migra- 
tion has  become  a  different  bird  and 
does  not  suit  his  description  at  all.  In- 
deed, a  more  wary  bird  would  be  hard 
to  find.  On  our  prairies  it  is  rarely  that 
we  can  approach  nearer  to  them  than 
three  hundred  yards,  and  we  have  to 
resort  to  strategy  to  bag  them. 

I  arrived  at  my  pond  in  due  time, 
putting  up  a  number  of  duck.  Not  a 
shot  was  fired  at  them,  because  I  knew 
that  they  would  return  in  twos  and 
threes.  And  this  they  commenced 
doing  before  I  was  ready.  I  finally 
fixed  myself  comfortably  in  the  blind 
and  waited  and  watched.  It  is  an  im- 
possibility to  keep  a  proper  lookout 
behind,  and  a  flock  of  baldpates  caught 
me  napping,  coming  from  that  direction, 
pasing  over  my  head  and  getting  out  of 
gunshot  before  I  saw  them.  They  were 
moving  rapidly,  and  my  hopes  that  they 
would  make  a  turn  were  not  realized. 
In  watching  them  I  neglected  my  right, 
and  was  again  surprised  by  a  drake 
mallard  and  a  drake  baldpate  in  com- 
pany— the  latter  in  perfect  feather — 
sailing    by    me.      It    was    a    beautiful 


double,  not  twenty  yards — so  close,  in- 
deed, that  I  could  see  the  play  of  the 
light  on  the  somber  green  of  the  mal- 
lard's head.  I  fired  carefully,  and  as 
the  smoke  drifted  away  I  saw  them 
separate  ;  but  they  did  not  go  far.  Each 
fell  dead  about  seventy  yards  on  the 
prairie.  Two  greenwing  teal  next 
drew  my  attention.  They  came  flying 
with  the  norther.  They  sped  by  like 
meteors,  and  I  am  confident  that  my 
shot  rattled  on  the  water  ten  feet  behind 
them,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  I  held  as 
many  feet  in  front.  I  doffed  my  hat  in 
their  direction  as  they  disappeared  over 
the  bay.  I  was  trying  to  calculate  how 
fast  those  little  fellows — the  tiniest  of 
the  duck  tribe — can  fly,  when  I  saw  two 
snow-geese  almost  upon  me.  Of  course, 
they  did  not  keep  their  musical  voices  to 
themselves.  They  offered  a  tempting 
shot  at  my  left,  and  I  gave  them  both 
barrels.  Two  and  one-half  ounces  of 
number-one  shot  was  more  than  one 
could  stand.  He  wheeled,  whizzed  down- 
ward, wheeled  again,  caught  himself 
momentarily,  and  then  plunged  toward 
the  earth,  striking  with  such  force  that 
he  rebounded  in  the  air. 

Within  the  next  half  hour  I  added 
three  more  sprigs  to  my  bag  and  made 
many  misses.  Quite  frequently  the 
fowl  flew  down  wind,  and,  like  the  green- 
wing  teal,  would  be  out  of  harm's  way 
almost  as  soon  as  I  saw  them,  or  my 
shot  would  rattle  harmlessly  behind 
them.  After  a  time  the  flight  in  my 
direction  ceased,  so  after  waiting  fully 
an  hour  without  pulling  a  trigger,  I 
counted  my  birds — thirteen  duck  and 
one  brant — arranged  them  on  my  back 
and  started  for  the  boat.  The  rest  of 
the  party  had  not  got  in.  Captain  Bob 
was  there,  with  four  brant  and  two 
Canada  geese.  He  could,  he  said,  have 
filled  his  skiff  with  duck,  but  he  wanted 
geese,  and  the  fact  that  he  only  got  six 
out  of  the  thousands  he  had  seen  was  a 
thorn  in  his  side.  "  They  are  too  darned 
cute,"  he  remarked. 

The  rest  of  the  party  straggled  in  with 
three  brant  and  thirty-seven  duck,  mak- 
ing a  total  bag  of  seventy-two  duck,  four 
Canada  geese  and  eight  brant. 

With  three  reefs  in  the  mainsail,  and 
with  a  jib  no  bigger  than  a  handker- 
chief, we  bowletd  before  the  norther, 
and  just  as  darkness  was  settling  over 
the  city  we  landed  at  the  dock. 

M.  H.  D. 
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the  spring  of 
1 88-  I  had  oc- 
casion to  visit 
Perth,  the  capi- 
tal of  Western 
Australia.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  in 
that  city  I  be- 
came acquaint- 
ed with  Peter 
Swain,  a  bluff, 
hearty  and  gen- 
erous old  gentle- 
man typical  of 
the  passing  col- 
onial generation.  His  reception  of  me 
grew  the  more  cordial  when  he  heard 
that  I  had  recently  left  that  part  of 
England  in  which  his  early  years  were 
spent.  After  bombarding  me  with  a 
running  fire  of  questions  about  his  birth- 
place, he  told  me  something  of  himself. 
He  informed  me  that  he  controlled 
large  and  growing  interests  in  extensive 
tracts  of  jarrah  wood  in  the  south-east- 
ern portion  of  the  colony,  where  he 
lived  at  a  homestead  called  Wolloon- 
gallup.  I  also  learned  that  he  was  the 
father  of  four  sons,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  Scriptural  names  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

Matthew  and  Mark  had  left  the  pater- 
nal roof  and  were  living  on  a  cattle 
station  of  their  own — Wingee-Wingee — 
some  two  hundred  miles  from  Wolloon- 
gallup, while  Luke  and  John  were  part- 
ners with  their  father  in  his  lucrative 
timber  business. 

My  intimacy  with  the  old  colonist  re- 
sulted in  an  invitation  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  at  Wolloongallup,  and  as  Aus- 
tralian hospitality  will  not  be  denied,  I 
found  myself  at  the  end  of  a  week  bowl- 
ing out  of  Perth  railway  station  en  route 
for  the  nearest  point «to  the  old  gentle- 
man's home.  We  reached  the  end  of 
our  railway  journey  in  due  course.  At 
the  station  we  were  met  by  two  hand- 
some, stalwart  young  fellows,  whom  the 
old  gentleman,  with  pardonable  pride, 
introduced  to  me  as  his  younger  sons, 
Luke  and  John.  Wolloongallup  lay 
some  ten  miles  back  from  the  railway, 
but  the  track  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  the  stout  little  stock  horses  were 
not  long  in  covering  the  distance. 


The  homestead  was  a  long,  wooden, 
one-story  structure,  surrounded  by  a 
wide  veranda.  At  each  corner  of  the 
building  stood  huge  cylindrical  tanks  of 
corrugated  iron,  a  familiar  feature  of 
all  Australian  up-country  residences, 
for  the  storage  of  rainwater.  These 
were  covered  with  the  dark-green  foli- 
age of  numerous  grape  vines,  which 
flourished  so  luxuriantly  that  the  roof 
appeared  to  be  supported  by  four  pil- 
lars of  verdure.  The  house  was  situ- 
ated on  the  brow  of  a  small  eminence 
and  overlooked  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  somber  forest  which  was  the 
source  of  Mr.  Swain's  wealth.  From  its 
depths  arose  the  burr  and  whirr  of  busy 
saw-mills  engaged  in  cutting  the  huge 
jarrah  trunks  into  logs  for  shipment. 

The  interior  of  Wolloongallup,  if  not 
luxurious,  was  a  picture  of  solid  com- 
fort. The  long,  low  dining-room  into 
which  we  were  ushered  by  the  smiling, 
silver-haired  Mrs.  Swain  was  a  cheerful, 
inviting  looking  apartment,  carpeted 
with  kangaroo  and  opossum  skins.  Vari- 
ous trophies  of  Antipodean  sport  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  and  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  stood  a  magnificent  case  of  stuffed 
birds  and  small  quadrupeds — the  work 
of  Luke,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  nature  and  a  skillful  taxidermist. 

I  had  been  beneath  this  hospitable 
roof  something  over  a  week  when,  one 
morning,  a  black  fellow,  appropriately 
named  Niger,  but  usually  called  Nige, 
rode  in  from  Wingee-Wingee  with  a 
note  stating  that  the  brothers  at  the 
station  were  short  of  hands  and  request- 
ing Luke  and  John  to  come  out  and 
help  them  over  the  busy  season. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Swain  to  me,  "  the 
Kimberley  gold  rush  has  taken  every- 
one from  the  South.  Most  of  my  own 
hands  have  "  cleared  out,"  and  I  am  not 
able  to  do  much  myself  at  present.  But 
I  can  afford  to  wait,  while  Matthew  and 
Mark  can't  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  I 
reckon  the  boys  will  have  to  ride  out 
and  give  them  a  hand.  Do  you  care  to 
go  with  them  ?  " 

I  was  but  too  glad  to  have  such  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the 
interior  of  the  colony,  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Luke  and  John  and  I,  ac- 
companied by  Nige  and  two  pack  horses, 
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should  leave  on  the  following  morning 
for  Wingee-Wingee. 

Our  first  day's  ride  lay  through  the 
"  scrub,"*  which  we  entered  in  the  early 
morning.  Here  the  eucalypti  attained 
gigantic  dimensions,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Tropical  creepers  hung  in  festoons  from 
trunk  to  trunk,  and  others,  intertwined 
among  the  leafy  summits  of  the  giants 
of  the  forest,  shut  out  the  blinding  glare 
of  day.  Only  a  softened  radiance,  dif- 
fused from  shafts  of  light  which  here 
and  there  pierced  the  umbrageous  mass 
above,  pervaded  these  forest  depths, 
seeming  to  tinge  every  leaf  and  blade 
with  an  ethereal  glow.  . 

In  this  natural  forcing-house  flowers 
of  gorgeous  hue  flourished  in  the  wild- 
est profusion  ;  huge  ferns,  twenty  feet 
high,  grew  side  by  side  with  graceful 
palm-like  plants  whose  broad  leaves 
drooped  almost  to  the  ground,  while 
different  species  of  wattle  trees  exhaled 
a  delicate  fragrance  and  loaded  the  air 
with  their  sweet  perfume.  The  scrub 
was  full  of  life,  and  Luke,  the  natural- 
ist, pointed  out  to  me  many  curious 
specimens  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
district,  to  which  he  gave  names  in  keep- 
ing with  their  strange  appearance. 

Lizards  of  brighter  hues  than  the 
chameleon,  and  of  more  hideous  aspect 
than  the  salamander,  peeped  at  us  from 
rock  and  fern  ;  birds  of  every  wing  shot 
arrow-like  through  the  long  aisles  of 
the  forest ;  gaudy  plumaged  parrots 
screamed  in  chorus  with  yellow-crested 
cockatoos,  and  once,  in  a  sheltered 
glade,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  shy 
bower  bird  and  his  mate  busily  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  the  curious  structure 
from  which  he  derives  his  name. 

But  when  the  sun  waxed  strong  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  heat  grew  oppressive, 
the  myriad  voices  of  the  bush  gradually 
died  away,  and  all  nature  seemed  to 
slumber.  Not  a  leaf  rustled,  not  a 
blade  quivered  ;  a  deathlike  silence 
reigned  in  the  forest — a  silence  so  pro- 
found that  it  strangely  accentuated  the 
hilarious  scream  of  the  laughing  jackass 
when  we  disturbed  his  midday  rest. 

This  feathered  freak  is  a  most  gro- 
tesque-looking bird,  yet  quite  in  keeping 
with   the   bizarre    surroundings    of  his 

*  In  Australia  the  term  "  scrub  "  has  a  restricted  appli- 
cation, and  refers  only  to  the  patches  of  semi-tropical 
forest  found  here  and  there  in  the  "  bush."  The  term 
"bush,"  meaning  the  wild  up-country,  is  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense. 


southern  habitat.  He  looks  as  though 
nature  had  originally  intended  to  make 
a  straight-billed  toucan  of  him,  and 
having  fashioned  the  beak  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  her  work,  leaving  the 
poor  jackass  to  develop  as  best  he 
might.  As  it  is,  his  large  head  and  ab- 
breviated body  give  him  the  appearance 
of  a  macrocephalic  kingfisher,  but,  un- 
like his  gorgeous  congener  of  the  rivers 
and  streams,  he  preys  not  upon  the  finny 
tribe.  Lizards  and  other  creeping 
things 

" pleasure  his  dainty  whim," 

and  he  is  a  confirmed  ophiophagist. 
But  the  most  curious  thing  about  him  is 
his  strange  note.  The  traveler,  wander- 
ing through  the  mazes  of  the  bush,  not 
infrequently  comes  upon  two  of  these 
comical  looking  birds  sitting  side  by  side 
upon  some  low  bough.  They  are  not 
by  any  means  timid,  and  if  he  remains 
quiet  for  a  few  moments,  he  will  be  able 
to  note  the  air  of  irresistible  drollery 
with  which  they  solemnly  wag  their  great 
heads  from  side  to  side,  and  the  quizzi- 
cal look  in  their  bright  little  eyes.  If 
he  continues  this  silent  observation,  he 
may  perhaps  see  one  of  them  elevate  his 
bill  and  give  vent  to  a  sound  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  the  low,  bubbling, 
unctuous  chuckle  of  a  plethoric  alder- 
man, hugely  enjoying  a  joke,  and  then 
they  will  both  flit  away  through  the 
trees  with  an  echoing  burst  of  mocking 
cachinnation  that  fills  the  silent  depths 
of  the  forest  with  peals  of  laughter. 

But  when  the  sun  sank  in  the  west  the 
scrub  awoke  from  its  noontide  lethargy. 
The  wearisome  whirr-r-r  of  the  cicada  re- 
sounded on  every  side,  the  sharp  cry  of 
the  whipbird  echoed  at  intervals  in  the 
thicket,  with  such  a  faithful  imitation  of 
the  crack  of  a  stockwhip  that  a  "  new 
chum  "  might  be  forgiven  for  expecting 
to  meet  a  boundary  rider  at  the  next 
turn  of  the  tortuous  path.  The  flute- 
like piping  of  the  magpie  mingled  with 
the  evensong  of  the  bell-bird,  whose 
note  is  wonderfully  like  the  tinkling  of 
a  small  bell. 

Our  progress  through  the  tangled 
growth  of  the  scrub  was  necessarily 
slow,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  the  luxuriant  vegetation  began  to 
grow  scantier,  the  eucalypti  were 
smaller  and  wider  apart,  and  soon  we 
emerged  from  the  crepusculous  glimmer 
of  the  forest  into  the  brilliant  sunlight 
of  the  plains.  Here  we  took  a  "  breather  | 
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in  the  shape  of  a  steady  gallop  over  the 
level  expanse,  and  when  at  last  we 
halted  and  looked  behind,  the  long  line 
of  scrub  had  disappeared  from  view. 

We  seemed  to  be  in  the  center  of  a 
vast,  shallow  basin,  the  rim  of  which 
touched  the  circumambient  sky.  Not  a 
tree,  not  a  rock  broke  the  outline  of  that 
wide  circumference.  The  sublimity  of 
ocean  is  not  more  impressive  than  the 
infinity  of  these  boundless  plains,  for 
the  restless  sea  is  full  of  life  and  sound 
and  motion,  but  the  awesome  stillness 
of  the  desert  weighs  upon  the  most  un- 
imaginative mind — to  me  it  seemed 
emblematic  of  desolation  and  death. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  an  Austral- 
ian landscape  is,  as  Marcus  Clarke,  a 
gifted  colonial  writer,  has  said,  "  weird 
melancholy."  Its  curious  geological  for- 
mations and  the  eerie  solemnity  of  its 
vast  and  silent  solitudes  no  doubt  sug- 
gested the  term  "weird"  to  Clarke's 
mind — and  perhaps  no  more  aptly  ex- 
pressive term  could  have  been  used — 
while  the  somber  foliage  of  the  euca- 
lypti, so  predominant  among  Australian 
trees,  certainly  adds  a  touch  of  "  melan- 
choly "  to  its  forest  scenery. 

For  four  days  we  saw  nothing  but 

" the  circle  bounding  earth  and  sky," 


but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  aspect  of 
the  landscape  underwent  a  welcome 
change.  As  we  neared  the  southern 
boundary  of  Wingee-Wingee  station,  the 
flat,  barren  plains  gave  place  to  a  gently 
rolling,  grassy  country,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  timber  surrounded 
by  a  dense  undergrowth.  And  here  we 
saw  the  first  signs  of  life  since  leaving 
the  scrub.  Sometimes  a  fleet  emu  sped 
across  our  path  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  once,  on  turning  the  corner  of  a 
wooded  knoll,  we  surprised  a  mob  of 
kangaroos,  one  of  which  John  bowled 
over  at  long  range,  when  another  bound 
would  have  carried  it  into  the  shelter  of 
a  thicket.  We  pushed  ahead,  and  about 
noon,  when  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
the  station,  the  keen-eyed  Nige  called 
our  attention  to  a  cloud  of  dust  far  away. 

"  It's  the  cattle  !  "  shouted  John,  rap- 
idly disengaging  his  stockwhip  from  his 
belt  as  with  a  loud  "Coo-ee  !  "  he  and 
Luke  dashed  away  toward  the  mob. 

When  my  old  stock-horse  caught  the 
familiar  sound  of  approaching  hoofs  he 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  evinced  such 
anxiety  to  join  in  the  "  round-up,"  that  I 


gave  him  the  rein,  leaving  Nige  to  look 
after  the  pack-horses. 

On  came  the  dense  mass  of  stamped- 
ing cattle,  like  a  living  avalanche.  The 
ground  shook  beneath  their  thunderous 
hoofs  as  they  passed.  I  joined  the  yell- 
ing stockmen  galloping  on  the  flank, 
and  Luke  and  John,  shooting  to  the 
front  on  their  fleeter  steeds,  headed  the 
flying  mob  for  the  station  yards. 

We  found  plenty  to  do  to  occupy  our 
time  at  Wingee-Wingee  station.  The 
branding  season  had  just  begun  ;  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  were  short  of  hands 
and  they  gladly  welcomed  the  addi- 
tional aid  we  brought  in  this  busy  pe- 
riod. To  the  four  brothers,  who  rode 
like  centaurs,  the  headlong  chase 
through  bush  and  brake  after  a  mob  of 
maddened  cattle  was  sport  of  the  most 
exhilarating  kind,  so  they  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  stockmen  to  assist  in  the 
round-up,  while  I,  who  am  perhaps  cast 
in  a  more  indolent  mold,  undertook 
the  equally  important,  if  less  arduous, 
occupation  of  "keeping  tally"  of  the 
calves  and  steers  as  they  passed  the 
branding  iron  in  the  pens.  We  had  our 
hands  full  for  several  weeks,  but  when 
the  last  youngster  had  received  the 
burning  impress  of  the  station  brand  in 
his  flank  we  were  at  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
hospitalities  of  Wingee-Wingee. 

The  station  exceeded  many  an  En- 
glish county  in  area,  and  several  days 
were  spent  in  pleasant  excursions  to 
distant  points  to  superintend  the  prog- 
ress of  dams,  fences  and  other  improve- 
ments the  energetic  brothers  had  in 
hand.  Then  there  were  emu  drives 
and  kangaroo  hunts,  while  the  belts  of 
timber  were  full  of  pigeons  of  different 
species,  to  say  nothing  of  multitudes  of 
parrots,  which  if  not  of  much  account 
for  sport  were  all  good  for  the  pot  and 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  station  fare. 

One  evening  as  we  sat  at  dinner  after 
a  pleasant  day's  shooting  in  the  timber, 
we  were  discussing  the  advisability  of 
terminating  our  stay,  when  Luke  said  : 

"  Before  we  go  I  should  like  to  ride 
out  to  Swan  Creek.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  a  brace  of  swans  for  my  case,  and 
they  may  visit  the  creek  this  season." 

"  What  do  you  say,  boys,  shall  we 
go  ?  "  asked  Mark.  "  It's  only  twenty- 
five  miles,"  he  added.  "  We  can  ride 
out  as  far  as  Gum-tree  Flat,  and  camp 
there  for  the  night  and  strike  the  creek 
at  daybreak  when  the  birds  feed." 
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We  were  up  and  away  with  the  sun, 
and  reached  Gum-tree  Flat  about  sun- 
down. Our  camping-ground  derived 
its  name  from  a  number  of  huge  gum 
trees  growing  here  and  there  in  solitary 
state  along  the  flat,  which  was  several 
feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  had  evidently  been  the  bed  of 
a  vast  river  at  some  remote  period. 

A  tiny  rivulet  babbled  onward  to- 
ward a  line  of  rising  mist  that  marked 
the  course  of  the  creek  some  five  miles 
away,  and  beyond  in  the  distance  the 
bald  outline  of  a  range  of  hills  stood  out 
in  rugged  grandeur  against  the  crimson 
glories  of  the  evening  sky.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  spot.  It  was  a  landscape 
Turner  would  have  loved  to  paint.  The 
sun  disappeared  behind  the  purple  hills, 
and  as  the  shades  of  night  stole  softly 
over  the  plain,  the  stars  came  out  one 
by  one,  until  in  the  clear,  rarified  at- 
mosphere of  that  southern  land,  the  sky 
looked  like  a  huge  concave  of  blue  en- 
amel, necked  with  specks  of  frosted 
gold.  I  turned  from  the  entrancing 
beauty  of  the  night  to  the  prosaic  yet 
appetizing  contemplation  of  a  fat  fowl 
sizzling  upon  a  spit  by  the  camp-fire 
under  the  superintendence  of  Nige.  It 
was  a  species  of  turkey  I  had  killed  that 
morning.  Luke  gave  it  the  scientific 
name  of  Tallegalla  lathami,  but  John 
irreverently  termed  it  a  bush  hen. 

We  reached  the  creek  next  morning 
before  sunrise.  Under  the  guidance  of 
John,  we  stealthily  pushed  our  way 
through  the  wide  margin  of  tall  sedges 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  the  gleam  of 
water  through  the  reeds. 

Our  guide,  suddenly  halting,  stepped 
aside,  and  turning  to  me  said,  "Look." 
I  pushed  forward  and  looked  out  upon 
the  creek.  At  this  point  the  sluggish 
stream  widened  out  into  a  deep  lagoon. 
The  opposite  side  was  free  from  under- 
growth and  rushes,  and  the  gentle  slope 
of  the  bank  was  covered  with  tender 
green  grass  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
lagoon  looked  more  like  an  ornamental 
sheet  of  water  in  some  well-kept  park 
than  a  river  reach  in  an  untamed  wilder- 
ness.    I  said  as  much  to  John,  adding  : 

"  It  only  needs  a  couple  of  swans  to 
complete  the  illusion." 

"Take  another  look,"  he  whispered  ; 
"  the  swans  are  there." 

As  I  bent  forward  again  the  sun 
leaped   up   above   the    eastern  horizon, 


flooding  the  silent  pool  with  a  golden 
glory,  and  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  birds.  Cygnus  atratus,  the  black 
swan,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  his  better 
known  relative,  Cygnus  mansuetus,  the 
white  swan,  but  not  one  whit  less  stately 
and  graceful.  He  is  a  truly  noble  bird, 
with  his  ebony  plumage  relieved  by 
snow-white  flight  feathers,  and  his  coral- 
like bill  barred  with  ivory. 

"  There  are  five  of  them  and  they  are 
slowly  coming  this  way,"  whispered 
John,  as  he  cocked  his  gun.  "  When 
they  get  to  that  fallen  log,"  he  added, 
"we'll  show  ourselves  and  pick  them 
off  as  they  rise  over  the  reeds.  But 
where's  Luke  ? " 

I  turned,  but  Luke  had  disappeared, 
and  just  at  that  moment  we  heard  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun  some  distance  off. 

Instantly  there  arose  a  tremendous 
uproar  in  the  sedges.  The  deep  boom 
of  the  bittern  and  the  plaintive  wail  of 
the  curlew  mingled  with  a  thousand 
strange  cries  from  multitudes  of  un- 
known aquatic  birds. 

"That's  just  like  Luke,"  said  John, 
angrily;  "  he's  seen  something  he  prizes 
more  than — but  look  out !  here  come 
the  swans." 

With  necks  outstretched  and  uttering 
harsh,  trumpet-like  cries,  the  five  sable 
birds  came  swiftly  down  the  creek.  We 
stepped  from  our  place  of  concealment ; 
they  saw  us  and  swerved  sharply  to 
their  left  over  the  rushes.  John,  with 
a  magnificent  shot,  picked  off  the  lead- 
ing swan  as  it  rose  over  a  line  of  trees, 
and  with  his  second  barrel  brought 
down  another. 

I  was  less  fortunate  ;  the  first  barrel 
of  my  muzzle-loader  missed  fire,  but 
with  the  second  I  managed  to  cover  the 
last  bird  at  very  long  range.  To  my 
chagrin  he  continued  to  rise  and  topped 
the  trees  apparently  unhurt. 

"  You've  touched  him,"  said  John.  "  I 
saw  the  feathers  fly."  And  true  enough, 
when  we  had  picked  up  John's  birds  and 
made  our  way  back  to  the  horses,  we 
found  Nige  with  a  dead  swan  which  he 
said  had  fallen  almost  at  his  feet.  We- 
had  barely  ceased  admiring  our  spoil 
when  Luke  appeared  with  a  small 
brown  animal  hanging  at  his  belt. 

"  I  see  I  didn't  spoil  your  sport,"  he 
said,  smiling,  as  he  saw  the  swans. 
"  I  was  afraid  I  should,  though,  but  I 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  secure 
this  gentleman.     He  is  very  rare." 
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"It's  only  a  water-mole,"  said  John, 
glancing-  somewhat  contemptuously  at 
his  brother's  quarry. 

"  This,"  said  Luke,  turning  to  me,  "  is 
one  of  our  most  remarkable  fauna.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  water-mole, 
but  its  proper  name  is  ornithorynchus. 
The  naturalist  Shaw,  who  brought  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  world,  named  it  Platy- 
pus anatmus,  but  as  that  name  had  pre- 
viously been  given  to  a  genus  of  Coleop- 
tera,  the  scientific  description  of  Blu- 
menthal,   Ornithorynchus  paradoxus,  is 


now  generally  adopted.  I  think  it  the 
most  singular  lusus  natures  in  existence. 
You  see  it  has  the  body  and  feet  of  a 
mole,  and  the  bill  of  a  duck  ;  it  is  am- 
phibious, and  lays  eggs." 

I  spent  some  time  in  examining  this 
curious  monotreme  which  I  had  often 
heard  and  read  of,  but  had  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  ;  and  then 
John  and  I  betook  ourselves  to  the  creek 
for  a  day's  sport  in  the  sedges,  leaving 
Luke  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his 
specimens  for  the  return  journey. 


WORDPLAY    IN    JAPAN< 


BY    KINZA  H1RAI. 


HE  Japanese  re- 
gard swordplay 
and  the  various  methods  of 
offense  and  defense  with  the 
sword  with  an  intense  sense 
of  chivalry,  because,  though 
they  are  used  by  civilians  at 
present  merely  as  recrea- 
tions, they  were  originally 
the  important  accomplish- 
ments of  the  knights  and 
swordsmen.  This  evolution  of  deadly 
contest  into  harmless  amusement  and 
wholesome  sport  has  all  taken  place 
within  the  last  twenty-six  years  ;  that 
is,  since  the  free  intercourse  of  her 
people  with  the  rest  of  the  world  broke 
down  the  ancient  feudal  system. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  swords  in 
Japan,  and  the  regular  knight  used  to 
wear  two  at  the  same  time,  one  much 
longer  than  the  other,  the  longer  one 
being  for  general  fighting  and  the 
shorter  for  close  combat.  There  is  still 
another  kind  of  long  sword  called  "  Ta- 
chi,"  the  blade  of  which  is  bent  in  the 


opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon weapon,  and  a  very  short  pocket- 
sword  carried  by  ladies. 

We  have  many  experts  of  the  art  of 
fencing,  and  each  branch  contains  a 
number  of  schools.  One  will  use  a  short 
sword  or  spear,  another  longer  ones, 
and  again  another  school  two  swords  at 
the  same  time,  one  with  either  hand.  In 
former  times,  in  every  famous  castle 
town,  there  were  many  teachers  of  these 
different  schools,  and  we  have  numerous 
romantic  stories  about  the  prowess  of 
the  knights,  who  received  political  ad- 
vancement according  to  their  skill. 

Beside  the  sword,  the  spear  was  for- 
merly in  general  military  use,  and  it 
shares,  with  the  sword,  the  more  peace- 
ful purpose  of  the  fence. 

Of  spears  there  are  two  or  more 
kinds  generally  used  by  men.  Some 
handles  are  very  long,  others  are  short. 
For  exercise  where  no  real  fighting  is 
done,  a  long  pole,  having  a  round  ball 
instead  of  a  blade,  is  substituted  for  the 
spear.     The   inside   of  the  ball  is  filled 
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with  white  powder  and  the  outside  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  cloth,  so  that,  where- 
ever  the  mock  spear  touches,  it  leaves  a 
white  mark.  If  the  combatant  perfect- 
ly controls  his  mind,  he  will  conquer  ; 
success  lies  in  a  knowledge  of  the  secret 
of  the  art.  When  the  pupils  of  a  teacher 
graduate,  he  gives  to  them  his  own 
written  system.     This  is  really  nothing 


many  experts  prefer  the  sword.  I  will 
relate  a  story  to  prove  that  a  long 
weapon  is  not  necessarily  advantageous. 
A  feudal  lord,  named  Kanso,  of  Saga, 
had  a  long  new  spear  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  One  day  when  the  high 
priest  of  the  temple  visited  him,  he 
showed  him  the  spear.  The  priest 
said,  "  What  can  you  do  with  that  long 


A   CONNOISSEUR. 


else  than  the  conscientious  practical 
application  of  the  religion  of  the  people 
to  everything  in  which  they  engaged. 
There  are  many  text-books  about  the 
use  of  the  sword  written  by  religious 
authors. 

If  we  judge  from  the  point  of  common 
sense,  one  will  think  the  long  spear  a 
better    weapon    than    the    sword,    but 


weapon?  "  "  I  can  thrust  a  man  with  it, 
and  kill."  Then  the  priest  said,  "  Oh,  no, 
you  cannot  kill  with  it."  The  feudal  lord 
angrily  answered,  "  Shall  I  try  it  on 
you  ? "  "  Yes, ' '  replied  the  priest,  and  sit- 
ting still  on  his  seat  he  waited  the  attack. 
The  feudal  lord  thrust  at  him,  but  the 
priest  evaded  the  blow  by  leaning  to 
one  side,  and  the  spear  struck  the  wall ; 
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again  a  thrust  was  made  and  again 
evaded,  the  priest  leaning  to  the  other 
side,  the  spear  striking  a  column.  At 
this  the  lord  deliberately  broke  his  spear. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  took  great  de- 
light in  attending  the  fencing-school, 
and  watching  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  those  who  had  mastered  the 
art  of  defense.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
art  is  that  a  man  who  is  more  expert 
than  another  holds  out  his  sword  in 
position  of  defense  so  that  no  inferior 
will  dare  to  attack  him.  When  one 
stands  facing  his  superior,  he  feels  as  if 
fronting  an  iron  wall  ;  if  you  want  to 
strike  downward,  there  is  danger  of 
being  hit  upon  the  head  ;  if  you  aim 
at  the  loin,  you  yourself  will  be  struck 
there,  so  you  can  find  no  point  to  attack. 
This  art  has  many  secret  theories,  as  to 
the  positions  of  the  body  and  the  man- 
ner of  holding  the  sword  so  as  to  afford 
almost  absolute  protection.  The  re- 
liance placed  upon  these  theories  by 
masters  in  the  art  is  very  remarkable, 
and  that  the  theories  are  capable  of 
effecting  the  results  claimed  is  proved 
by  many  instances,  only  one  of  which  I 
will  relate. 

There  was  once  a  mere  beginner  who 
spoke  very  egotistically  of  his  accom- 
plishment with  people  who  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  At  one  time  he  disputed 
with  another  person  about  the  system 
of  fencing,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  challenge  to  fight  with  him 
with  true  swords.  In  fear  and  trembling 
he  resorted  to  his  teacher,  and  asked 
him  the  best  method  of  gaining  a  vic- 
tory. The  teacher  inquired  the  name 
of  his  young  pupil's  opponent  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  famous  ex- 
pert. The  teacher  said  in  great  sor- 
row, "  You  can  never  defeat  him ;  you 
must  surely  die."  But  the  disciple 
begged  to  be  saved.  Then  the  teacher 
replied,  "  I  see  but  one  chance  ;  if  you 
can  by  any  possibility  hold  yourself 
firmly  in  a  certain  position,  never  mov- 
ing a  hair's  breadth  even  though  he  at- 
tempts to  force  you,  you  may  barely 
escape."  Upon  the  appointed  day  he 
went  out  to  meet  his  formidable  adver- 
sary, surrounded  by  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
battle.  His  opponent  arrived,  and,  after 
consultation,  they  both  at  the  same  time 
drew  swords.  The  pupil  held  himself 
and  his  weapon  firmly.  His  superior 
gave  signals,  and  brandishing  his  sword 


THE    HALBERD    AND    BALL. 

attempted  to  fight ;  but  the  young  pupil 
still  stood  erect,  not  moving  a  muscle. 
Again  the  superior  signaled,  and  again 
moved  forward,  but  still  the  young  man 
stood.  Many,  many  times  the  superior 
signaled  and  challenged,  but  the  pupil 
braced  himself  and  was  rigid  as  a  rock. 
After  numerous  signals  and  challenges 
the  superior  drew  back  his  sword,  and 
bowing  very  politely  said,  "  I  admire 
you  ;  I  can  never  be  a  match  for  you." 
The  superior  was  completely  deceived. 
According  to  the  Japanese  theory,  cer- 
tain positions  of  the  sword  indicate  cer- 
tain sallies,  perfectly  scientific,  and  in 
these  the  art  lies.  The  attitude  of  the 
young  pupil  had  been  so  firm  that  his 
opponent  presumed  him  to  be  an  expert 
whom  he  dared  not  fight. 

The  women  of  Japan  are  very  clever 
at  swordplay  ;  they  use  as  a  weapon  a 
halberd  in  shape  quite  different  from 
the  spear  or  halberd  used  in  America 
or  Europe,  for  it  is  formed  like  the  new 
moon.  A  dexterous  woman  will  revolve 
it  so  quickly  that  no  enemy  can  touch 
her,  and  she  defends  herself  perfectly. 

There  was  once  a  daiighter  of  a 
knight  who  was  very  expert  with  the 
halberd.  She  had  many  suitors,  but  to 
them  all  she  replied  that  she  would 
only  marry  the  man  who  could  conquer 
her.  A  day  was  arranged,  an  arena 
made,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  feudal 
lord,  knights   and  ladies  the   struggle 
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began.  One  after  another  was  repulsed, 
not  being  able  to  touch  her,  so  rapid 
were  the  revolutions  of  her  halberd. 
Finally  the  last  and  most  beautiful 
knight  appeared  without  any  weapon 
in  his  hand  but  his  iron  fan.  Watching 
his  opportunity  he  sprang  beyond  and 
behind  her,  and  quicker  than  lightning 
disarmed  her — greatly  to  her  delight, 
but  perhaps  not  to  her  astonishment. 

Another  important  woman's  weapon, 
which  serves  also  as  an  instrument  of 
amusement,  is  a  steel  chain  over  ten 
feet  long,  on  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached  a   sickle,  and   on    the    other  a 


a  number  of  years  the}7  practiced  under 
an  expert  teacher  with  the  sickle  and 
chain  until,  finally  becoming  proficient, 
they  met  the  slayer  of  their  father  in  s. 
public  arena,  and  conquered  and  killed 
him.  Of  course,  in  Japan  at  the  present 
time  nothing  of  this  kind  would  be  al- 
lowed, for  the  government  permits  no 
private  revenge,  but  in  old  feudal  times 
loyalty  to  one's  parent  or  lord  was  a  vir- 
tue, even  when  it  resulted  in  death. 

The  best  blade  of  the  Japanese  sword 
costs  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  many 
competent  judges  pronounce  them  even 
better  than  Damascus  blades.     To  make 
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heavy  iron  weight.  When  she  throws 
this  chain,  it  stiffens  like  a  rod  ;  instantly 
she  pulls  it  back  and  throws  again,  or 
perhaps  the  alternate  end  as  rapidly  as 
lightning.  Sometimes  she  hurls  both 
ends,  holding  the  middle,  so  that  she 
gets  the  effect  of  two  chains.  Again 
she  will  revolve  it  while  holding  the 
center  ;  according  to  her  will  it  revolves 
in  parallel  or  straight  lines. 

Two  young  girls  once  revenged  the 
murder  of  their  father  with  these 
weapons.  The  murderer  had  escaped 
justice,  and  his  daughters  could  not 
rest  until  they  had  punished  him.     For 


these  is  the  highest  art,  and  in  connection 
with  the  work  many  tragic  stories  are 
told.  The  finest  artist  will  only  make 
a  few  perfect  blades  in  a  life-time.  Be- 
fore he  begins  his  work  upon  a  sword, 
he  purifies  his  mind  from  all  outside 
attractions,  so  that  he  may  concentrate 
it  entirely  upon  the  work  in  hand,  put- 
ting his  complete  vitality  into  that 
alone  ;  often  in  the  night  bathing  in  the 
cold  waterfall  to  attain  energy,  and  by 
other  means  bringing  his  forces  to  a 
concentration  that  shall  give  him  the 
power  to  temper  the  steel. 

There  is  a  touching  little  story  told 
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in  Japan,  which  illustrates  this  neces- 
sary concentration.  A  young  sword- 
maker's  apprentice  married  his  master's 
daughter,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  The 
old  sword-maker  died,  and  the  young 
man  neglected  business  and  lost  the 
power  to  make  a  good  weapon,  so  that 
he  became  rapidly  poor.  One  day  a 
feudal  lord  sent  him  a  sum  of  money  by 
the  chief  of  the  town  as  a  retaining  pay- 
ment toward  a  fine  weapon  which  he 
wished  him  to  manufacture.  The  young 
man  went  to  work,  but  the  result  was  a 
failure.  Again  he  tried  and  again  he 
failed,  making  only  inferior  swords, 
which  the  chief  of  the  t^wn  would  not 
accept.  His  wife  reproached  him  for  his 
repeated  failures,  and  finally  left  him. 
He  was  distracted  at  first,  not  being  able 
to  discover  her  whereabouts.  Suddenly 
he  thought  of  the  money,  and  in  mak- 
ing search  for  that  found  it  had  also 
disappeared.  He  immediately  became 
very  angry,  and  in  his  extremity  decided 
that  he  must  concentrate  his  thought  and 


make  a  sword  that  would  lift  the  stigma 
of  dishonor  from  him.  For  days  he 
worked,  until  at  last  he  produced  a 
perfect  blade,  and  inviting  a  young  artist 
to  accompany  him  they  went  together 
with  the  sword  to  the  feudal  lord. 
"Ah,"  he  said,  "this  seems  a  perfect 
blade,  but  the  only  way  I  can  surely 
know  is  to  test  it.  Come  here,  young 
man,  and  let  me  cut  off  your  head  ;  if  it 
does  clean  work  I  shall  know  it  to  be  a 
good  sword."  The  young  man,  standing 
erect,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  mak- 
ing of  himself  a  cross,  cried  out  in  an 
excited  tone,  "  Cut  off  my  head  !  Try 
to  cut  this  steel-tempered  neck,  if  you 
can."  But  the  feudal  lord  put  up  his 
weapon  and,  smiling,  said,  "  Young  man, 
it  was  this  temper  of  your  mind  that 
gave  this  temper  to  my  sword."  And 
he  filled  his  hands  with  gold.  The 
sword  artist  bowing,  left  the  lord,  know- 
ing that  his  honor  was  redeemed.  Re- 
turning to  his  house,  he  accidently 
overturned  a  box  which  before  he  had 
not  noticed,  and  to  his  astonishment 
found  within  it  the  money  which  he  had 
supposed  his  wife  had  taken,  and  a 
letter  in  which  she  stated  that  she  had 
left  him  in  order  that  he  might  thus  be 
enabled  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon 
his  work,  and  that  she  would  remain 
away  until  he  had  succeeded.  It  was  not 
long  after  discovering  this  letter  that 
he  also  discovered  her,  deep  in  medita- 
tion  in  a  cave   of   the   mountain. 

The  stories  I  have  told  are  legends 
quite  familiar  to  the  Japanese,  and  are 
all  of  them  founded  upon  truth.  There 
is  a  historic  and  romantic  halo  about 
the  ancient  games  of  Japan.  It  will  be 
many  generations  before  their  charm 
will  pass  entirely  away. 
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T  is  definitely 
arranged, 
then,  Tom, 
that  we 
shall  meet  at  Liv- 
erpool on  Mon- 
day? The  boat 
does  not  start  be- 
fore half-past 
eleven,  so  I  shall 
have  ample  time 
to  run  down  on 
my  wheel  from 
Rufford.  You 
know  it  is  only 
eighteen  or  nine- 
teen miles." 

The  speaker 
was  Fred  Bever- 
ley. He  had  come 
over  to  Bolton  in 
response  to  my  communication  inviting 
him,  along  with  his  cycling  companion, 
George  Hesketh,  to  join  a  touring  party 
which  I  was  forming  to  visit  the  Isle  of 
Man.  I  had  already  arranged  with  my 
old  cycling  chum,  Wilfred  Dane,  with 
whom  I  had  had  many  enjoyable  ram- 
bles awheel.  I  was  endeavoring  to  form 
a  party  of  four,  and  the  trip  was  to  last 
three  days.  The  distance  round  the 
island  is  about  eighty  miles,  and  we 
reckoned  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
do  any  riding  on  the  first  day  beyond 
running  down  to  Liv- 
erpool, which  is  some- 
thing like  thirty 
miles  from  Bolton. 
The  distance  across 
the  channel  is  about 
seventy  -  five  miles, 
which  the  steamers 
usually  accomplish  in 
five  hours. 

"Wilfred  and  I 
will  be  down  at  the 
Prince's  Landing 
stage  at  eleven 
o'clock,  old  man,"  I, 
replied. 

"I  don't  think 
George  will  join  us," 
said  Fred.  "  He  is 
working  long  hours 
just  now,  and  will  not 


be  able  to  find  time.  But  if  I  can  pos- 
sibly prevail  upon  him  to  join  our  party, 
I  will  do  so,  for  I  anticipate  that  we  shall 
have  a  jolly  good  time,  although  it  will 
be  but  a  short  one." 

Wilfred  and  I  were  down  at  the 
Prince's  Landing  stage  at  the  appointed 
hour.  We  were  up  betimes,  and  having 
prepared  everything  in  the  way  of  im- 
pedimenta the  night  before  for  our  trip, 
lost  no  time  in  getting  on  the  road. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  thirty  miles' 
run,  for,  although  outward  appearances 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  breakdown  in 
the  weather  was  inevitable,  the  rain  held 
off,  except  for  a  few  drops  that  fell  when 
we  were  half  a  dozen  miles  out. 

There  was  a  lot  of  bustle  and  running 
about  on  the  landing-stage  before  the 
boat  left,  but  Fred  had  not  arrived.  We 
waited  patiently,  but  still  Fred  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  boat 
would  soon  be  off.  A  large  crowd  was 
by  this  time  aboard,  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  last  warning  notes  of  the  bell 
sounded,  the  gangways  disappeared  on 
deck,  and  the  steamer  left  the  landing- 
stage. 

Fred  Beverley  was  nowhere  about. 

"  This  is  a  nice  go,"  I  said.  "  What 
shall  we  do,  Wilfred  ?  " 

"Wait  for  the  afternoon  boat,"  Wil- 
fred answered,  "  and  if  he  does  not  come 
then,  we  will  stay  in  the  city  the  night, 
and  sail  by  the  eleven-thirty  boat  to- 
morrow morning." 

And  thus  we  confabulated,  and  finally 
agreed  that  Wilfred's  proposition  should 
be  acted  upon.  We  returned  to  the  city, 
and  after  wandering  about  to  several 
places  of  interest,  again  came  down  to 
the  landing-stage,  but  Fred  was  still  non 
est  when  the  boat  steamed  away. 

What  could  have  delayed  our  wheel- 
ing friend,  we  wondered,  feeling  not  a 
little  chagrined  at  this  waste  of  time, 
and  even  thought  of  telegraphing  to 
Fred's  home  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
his  not  coming,  but  as  he  lived  in  rather 
an  out-of-the-way  place  we  could  not 
see  the  use  of  this.  Again,  we  might 
have  run  down  to  Rufford  either  awheel 
or  by  train,  for  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
eighteen  miles  ;  still  the  chances  were 
that  we  should  have  missed  him,  for  he 
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might  take  the  train  if  we  went  byroad. 
But  he  would  surely  come  in  the  morn- 
ing. Could  the  weather  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  not  turning  up  ?  No  ;  we 
had  only  a  few  drops  of  rain  during  the 
day,  and  it  was  very  likely  that  no  more 
had  fallen  in  the  vicinity  of  Rufford. 
And,  again,  he  should  have  come  had  it 


There  was  a  goodly  number  of  pass- 
engers aboard  the  Mono's  Isle  at  half- 
past  eleven  the  following  morning  when 
we  ran  our  wheels  across  the  gangway. 
We  had  been  on  the  alert  some  time, 
hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fred 
Beverley.  No  such  luck,  however,  and 
as  the  time  for  sailing  approached  our 
hopes  faded  away  into  thin  air,  and  we 
agreed  to  keep  to  our  decision  of  the 
previous  night  and  go  aboard  whether 
Fred  turned  up  or  not. 

As   on   the  morning  before,  all  was 
bustle  and  confusion ;  passengers  were 
hurrying  hither  and    thither,   and  the 
luggage,  which   consisted   chiefly  of   a 
multitude  of  boxes,  was  being  rapidly 
hauled    by    the  officials  into   its  place. 
This  portion  of  the  luggage  was  car- 
ried free  ;  not  so  our  "  bikes,"  how- 
ever, for  we  had  to  carry  them  about 
as  best  we  could  and  deposit  them 
with  a  number  of  machines,  and  after 
being  subject  to  some  abuse  by  the 
officials,  who   seemed    to    be    dead 
against  cycles  and  cyclers,  we  were 
charged     eight- 


een 
for 


each 
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been  a  teeming  wet  day,  for  were  not 
my  last  words  to  him  that  Wilfred  and 
I  would  be  down  at  the  landing-stage 
at  the  appointed  time,  wet  or  fine  ? 

With  these  deductions  we  returned 
to  the  city  and  concluded  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  but  decided  that  we  should 
go  on  the  first  boat  in  the  morning, 
whether  Fred  turned  up  or  not. 


pence 
their  pas- 
sage. When  the 
time  came  for 
tipping  up  this 
fee,  we  agreed 
that  our  turn 
had  come  for  a 
little  badgering, 
and  we  did  this 
to  such  a  tune 
that  we  request- 
ed the  presence 
of  the  skipper 
before  we  parted 
with  those  three 
shillings. 

Once  over  the 
bar,  the  boat  be- 
gan to  pitch  and 
roll,  for  the  sea 
was  in  a  choppy 
humor,    and    a 
little    later    the 
effects  of  the  dreaded  mal  de  mer  began 
to  manifest  themselves.     The  heavings 
of  the  boat  as  she  struggled  against  wind 
and    wave    soon    told    their   tale,    and 
despite  the  many  devices  resorted  to  in 
order  to  maintain  our  equanimity,  we 
had  to   submit   to   the   inevitable    and 
follow  the  example  of  the  majority  of 
the  passengers. 
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What  appeared  to  be  a  low,  gray, 
hazy-looking  cloud  was  after  a  time 
espied  in  front.  It  was  the  first  glimpse 
of  our  destination,  the  Isle  of  Man.  As 
we  came  nearer  and  nearer  we  were 
able  to  distinguish  Douglas  Bay  and  its 
piers,  and  the  picturesque  little  Tower 
of  Refuge,  and  soon  we  were  running 
alongside  of  the  landing  pier,  which 
was  thronged  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  had  assembled  to  meet  their  friends 
or  to  see  if  any  one  they  knew  had  come, 
or  to  level  some  good-natured  banter  at 
those  who  had  experienced  a  bad  time 
coming  across. 

Terribly  "  seedy  "  we  felt  on  regain- 
ing terra  firma  after  the  rough  passage, 
but  mounting  our  wheels  we  were  not 
long  in  running  along  the  promenade, 
and  finding  comfortable  lodgings  at 
Mrs.  Claque's,  Castle  Mona  avenue. 
After  partaking  of  a  mere  apology  for 
a  meal,  consequent  on  our  "  seediness," 
we  sauntered  out,  and  passing  the 
palace,  Falcon  Cliff  and  Derby  Castle — 
places  of  attraction — were  constantly  on 
the  qui  vive,  for  we  thought  it  just  pos- 
sible that  by  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stance we  might  meet  with  Fred  Bev- 
erley. Our  minds  were  troubled  with 
thoughts  of  him,  and  we  conjectured 
vaguely  what  could  have  become  of 
him.  What  had  detained  him  ?  Alas  ! 
our  faint  hopes  of  meeting  with  him 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  as 
the  shades  of  darkness  gradually  spread 
around  us,  so  surely  did  our  spirits 
assume  a  darker  and  more  melancholy 
aspect.  Grave  apprehensions  seized 
upon  us.  "Why  had  we  crossed  the 
water  without  first  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  Fred  Beverley's  not  meeting 
us  at  the  appointed  time  and  place?" 
we  asked  ourselves.  And,  again,  we 
argued,  "  Why  had  we  not  run  down  to 
Fred's  home  before  starting  from  Liv- 
erpool ? " 

We  turned  in  early  that  night,  for  we 
did  not  feel  in  a  lively  humor,  and,  be- 
sides, it  was  our  intention  to  start  on 
our  journey  round  the  island  on  the 
morrow. 

Morning  dawned  fair  and  bright,  and 
after  doing  justice  to  a  capital  breakfast 
and  feeling  in  tolerably  good  spirits,  we 
made  a  start  on  wheels.  At  the  outset  we 
had  a  series  of  stiff  hills  to  mount  on 
the  road  to  Ramsey,  but  after  negotiat- 
ing these,  we  obtained  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea  and  Douglas  Bay.     The 


roads  have  a  splendid  surface,  and  after 
passing  through  Onchan  we  had  a  de- 
lightful coast  down  some  long  grad- 
ual descents  for  a  few  miles, through  Glen 
Gawne,  and  thence  nearly  to  Laxey. 

A  shower  came  on,  so  we  dismounted 
and  put  our  machines  up  at  an  hostelry 
while  the  rain  passed  off. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  merry  tinkle  of 
a  bell  and  the  hum  of  a  wheel  rushing 
past  the  hostelry  fell  upon  our  ears. 
We  made  a  dash  to  the  window  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  cyclist  as  he  sped 
along  with  lightning-like  rapidity  in  the 
direction  of  Ramsey. 

"Why,  that  is  Fred  Beverley!"  I  said. 
"  Do  you  not  see  his  gray  suit  and 
brown  stockings  ? "  I  asked  Wilfred. 
"  Come  on  ;  let  us  follow  him  !  " 

"  We  shall  never  catch  him  at  that 
speed,"  said  Wilfred ;  "  but  we  will  fol- 
low, for  he  may  slacken  up." 

Our  machines  were  got  out  with  all 
possible  speed.  We  scrambled  on  to 
them,  and  the  next  moment  seemed  to 
be  flying  over  the  ground  at  a  frightful 
pace,  catching  but  a  glimpse  at  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Laxey,  which  is  situated  in  a 
valley  near  the  coast,  with  neat  white- 
washed houses  dotted  here  and  there. 

"  There  is  Laxey  Wheel,"  said  Wilfred, 
who  was  hanging  on  to  my  back  wheel, 
"  but  we  have  no  time  to  dismount  and 
look  at  it." 

And  there  was  Fred  Beverley,  or  his 
double,  in  the  distance,  careering  away 
at  a  breakneck  pace,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  and  to  us  evidently 
trying  to  reach  a  given  place  in  a  given 
time.  Away  he  sped  at  a  record-break- 
ing pace  through  some  romantic  scen- 
ery and  down  into  Dhoon  Glen,  now 
lost  to  sight  in  descending  a  hill,  anon 
appearing  to  our  gaze,  and  apparently 
working  hard  when  ascending  rising 
ground. 

Maughold  Head  hove  in  sight,  but 
we  had  to  be  content  with  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  dangerous  headland  and 
the  sea  beyond,  for  we  seemed  to  be 
losing  ground. 

Wheeling  down  the  long  descent 
into  Ramsey,  it  was  still  more  evident 
that  our  pacemaker  had  increased  the 
distance  between  us.  We  could  distinct- 
ly see,  however,  as  he  coasted  down  the 
hill  at  a  fast  pace,  something  white  flut- 
ter from  the  rider  and  settle  down  in 
the  road.     We  soon  came  alongside  the 
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object  that  had  attracted  our  attention, 
and  Wilfred  did  a  hasty  dismount  to 
pick  the  thing  up,  whilst  I  threw  my 
machine  into  the  hedge  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible, and  tumbled  down  by  the  road- 
side, feeling,  to  use  an  expressive  word 
in  the  cycler's  vocabulary,  a  bit  "  baked." 

"Look  here!"  said  Wilfred,  walking 
up  to  me,  "  the  '  scorcher '  has  dropped 
his  pocket  handkerchief;  "  and  opening 
it  out,  he  added,  "  See,  Grey,  these  are 
Fred's  initials  in  the  corner." 

Yes,  sure  enough  !  there  was  Fred 
Beverley's  pocket  handkerchief,  for  the 
initials  "  F.  B.  "  stood  out  boldly,  worked 
in  blue-silk  embroidery. 

We  rested  on  the  roadside  and  chat- 
ted about  the  handkerchief  incident  for 
some  time  and  agreed  to  run  leisurely 
down  to  Ramsey  and  have  dinner,  for  it 
would  have  been  useless  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Fred 
Beverley,  as  he  would  have  got  miles 
ahead  by  this,  and  we  had  no  idea  which 
road  he  would  take  after  leaving  Ram- 
sey. One  thing  we  felt  certain  about, 
and  that  was  that  the  rider  was  Fred 
Beverley,  and  we  had  still  hopes  of  com- 
ing across  him,  mayhap  at  Peel,  or  some 
other  of  the  principal  places  on  the 
coast,  for  we  concluded  that  he  was 
making  his  way  round  the  island. 

Running  leisurely  down,  feet  up,  to 
Ramsey,  which  is  something  like  six- 
teen miles  from  Douglas,  we  put  up  and 
had  dinner,  and  while  we  were  safely 
ensconced  a  heavy  shower  came  down. 
Ramsey  is  a  pretty  little  watering-place, 
with  its  long  promenade  and  new  piers. 
The  town  looked  quiet  and  staid,  and 
we  were  informed  that  the  natives  of 
the  better  class,  who  pride  themselves 
on  having  the  pure,  aristocratic,  blue 
blood  of  Manxland,  are  in  no  wise  anx- 
ious for  a  rush  of  visitors. 

Mounting  our  wheels,  and  running 
merrily  along  over  a  good  road,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  we  espied  for  the 
first  time  during  our  journey  a  Manx 
railway  train  in  the  distance.  We  were 
not  a  little  amused  at  the  spectacle,  for 
the  train  was  of  a  very  diminutive  size, 
and  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
mere  toy. 

Passing  the  road  leading  to  Sulby 
Glen,  and  thence  to  Ballaugh,  or  "  Bal- 
laff,"  as  a  native  was  pleased  to  call  it, 
and  on  past  Bishop's  Court,  the  residence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  we  ap- 
proached Kirk  Michael,  and  inquired  of 


some  juveniles  in  the  road  if  they  had 
noticed  a  cyclist  pass  by.  However,  we 
got  something  that  we  did  not  bargain 
for,  the  only  reply  deigned  by  these 
bare-footed,  weather-beaten  little  ur- 
chins being  chorused  : 

"Hi!  Kelly! 
Stand  on  my  nose  for  a  penny  !  " 

Not  wishing  to  see  this  facial  feat, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  per- 
formed with  facility  had  the  where- 
withal been  forthcoming,  we  passed  by 
the  facetious  crowd,  and  dismounted  at 
the  first  roadside  inn  we  came  to,  to 
have  a  refresher  and  a  short  rest. 

Having  ordered  our  drinks,  we  asked 
if  a  cyclist  had  called  during  the  day,  or 
had  they  seen  one  pass  by. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  one  called  about  an  hour 
ago  for  a  drink,"  replied  the  hostess. 
"  He  looked  awful  tired  like,  but  did 
not  stay  five  minutes.  He  was  off  again 
after  drinking  his  soda  and  milk." 

"What  kind  of  a  fellow  was  he  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  take  much  notice,  but 
he  had  a  gray  suit,  and  such  stockings 
— why,  I  never  saw  the  likes  of  them 
before  ! — they  were  a  dirty  brown  ;  and 
you  should  just  have  seen  his  'locipede  ; 
the  wheels  were  like  two  life-buoys.  I 
was  puzzled  how  the  nasty  things  would 
move  along  the  road  at  all.  But,  bless 
you,  sirs,"  she  added,  "when  I  went  to 
the  door,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
seconds  after  he  had  turned  his  back  on 
us,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen." 

We  could  glean  nothing  further  from 
our  hostess  respecting  the  cycler  who 
had  called,  but  felt  satisfied  that  he  was 
Fred  Beverley,  and  that  we  were  again 
on  his  track.  Continuing  our  journey, 
we  ran  along  the  coast  for  some  miles 
to  St.  Germains  and  thence  to  Peel. 

Before  arriving  at  Peel  we  came 
across  two  tourists  who  were  walking 
round  the  island ;  they  were  well 
equipped  with  knapsacks,  etc.,  and 
moved  along  in  a  leisurely  manner.  In 
reply  to  our  query,  they  said  a  cycler 
had  passed  them.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
gray  suit  and  brown  stockings,  and  was 
mounted  on  a  pneumatic  machine.  He 
asked  how  many  miles  to  Peel,  but  did 
not  dismount. 

Peel  is  a  good-sized  town  compared 
with  those  in  the  island.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  interest  is  the  castle,  built  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  and  joined  to  the 
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mainland  by  a  narrow  causeway.  We 
found  lodgings  and  put  our  machines 
up,  it  being  our  intention  to  stay  the 
night.  We  calculated  we  had  done 
thirty-four  miles  that  day. 

We  rambled  forth  to  look  at  Peel,  and 
chatting  over  the  events  of  the  day,  un- 
consciously wandered  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  A  sound  of  music,  as  though 
from  some  dwelling  in  the  vicinity,  was 
wafted  to  our  ears,  and  as  we  advanced, 
the  sounds  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, until  we  came  to  the  very  house 


and  still  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  who  is 
the  singer.  If  we  could  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  ;  but,  alas  !  this  is  impos- 
sible, since  it  is  only  a  private  dwelling, 
and  we  reluctantly  turned  aside  as  the 
last  sad  sounds  died  away. 

This  somewhat  mysterious  incident 
was  food  for  meditation  as  we  mean- 
dered slowly  in  the  direction  of  our 
"digs."  On  passing  the  promenade, 
however,  our  thoughts  were  diverted, 
for  a  glorious  sight  met  our  gaze.  It 
was  sunset  on  the  sea.      Right  away  on 
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from  which  they  emanated.  It  was 
Jordan's  soul-stirring  piece,  "  The  song 
that  reached  my  heart,"  and  was  being 
rendered  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  a  fine 
tenor  voice,  with  piano  accompaniment. 
We  listened  intently  to  the  fascinating 
composition.  Hush !  We  have  heard 
that  voice  before,  and  the  song  too,  but 
can  scarcely  call  to  mind  where.  Was 
it  at  one  of  the  Rufford  Ramblers'  smok- 
ing concerts  ?  But  who  is  the  vocalist  ? 
Ah  !  his  voice  seems  familiar  to  us,  yet 
we  can  scarce  recognize  it.  No  ;  it  is  not 
Fred  Beverley's.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  song- 
ster, we  know,  but  we  cannot  remember 
him  singing  any  sentimental  songs. 
The  last  verse  is  now  being  rendered 
with  much  feeling  and  pathos  ;  the  soft 
andante  swells  out  into  a  deep  crescendo, 


the  western  horizon  the  declining  sun 
was  shedding  a  refulgent  crimson  light 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lighting  tip 
Peel  Castle  and  everything  in  the  vicin- 
ity, whilst  the  tossing  waves,  with  un- 
ceasing persistence,  lifted  themselves  in 
fantastic  forms  and  flashed  back  the 
lurid  splendor,  only,  however,  to  tot- 
ter and  roll  back  as  they  roared  out 
their  wild,  weird  declamations  with 
incessant  fury. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when 
we  arose  next  morning,  and  despite  the 
previous  day's  disappointments  we  felt 
in  rare  good  humor  with  ourselves  as 
we  stepped  out,  mounted  our  machines 
and  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Glen  Helen, 
a  charming  spot,  and  viewed  the  Rhe- 
nass  Waterfall. 
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Returning  to  Peel,  and  keeping  in 
-the  saddle,  we  were  not  long  in  pedal- 
ing through  Glen  Maye,  and  along  a 
winding  road  to  Dalby,  about  six  miles 
distant,  where  we  stayed  a  few  hours  with 
some  friends.  We  could  not  glean  any- 
thing respecting  the  mysterious  wheel- 
man. Continuing  our  journey,  we  had 
as  much  as  we  could  do  to  push  our 
machines  up  the  steep  ascent. 

We  again  came  up  with  the  walking 
tourists.  They  had  not  again  seen  the 
wheelman  who  overtook  them  before 
reaching  Peel.  After  comparing  maps 
and  notes,  and  lingering  with  them  for 
some  time,  we  walked  over  a  moorish 
kind  of  country  and  came  to  the  junc- 
tion of  four  roads.  We  bade  adieux  to 
•our  itinerant  friends,  and  as  we  rode 
downhill  for  miles,  had  an  extensive 
panoramic  view  of  the  low  land  and 
coast,  passing  Colby  and  Port  Erin. 

Rain  began  to  fall,  so  we  halted  for  a 
couple  of  hours  at  Port  St. Mary,  the  most 
southern  watering-place  in  the  island.  It 
is  very  picturesquely  situated,  surround- 
ed as  it  is  by  hill,  rock,  sea,  valley  and 
glen,  and  has  been  aptly  styled  "the 
home  of  the  artist  and  pleasure-seeker." 
The  rain  having  ceased,  we  again  moved 
along,  passing  through  Castletown,  Bal- 
lasalla,  Santon  and  thence  to  Douglas. 

We  put  up  at  our  old  quarters  in 
Douglas,  and  next  morning  caught  the 
nine  a.m.  boat  and  had  a  pleasant  voyage 
to  Liverpool.  On  arriving  we  imme- 
diately ran  down  to  Rufford,  anxious  to 
see  Fred  Beverley  and  solve  the  mystery. 


An  accident  had  happened  to  Fred 
Beverley.  He  started  to  meet  us  on  the 
appointed  morning,  but  after  running 
only  a  few  miles  out,  came  into  collision 
with  a  trap,  the  result  being  that  he 
was  for  a  time  rendered  unconscious, 
but  his  machine  was  very  little  dam- 
aged. He  was  badly  shaken  and 
bruised,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  accom- 
panying us.  Fearing  that  we  should 
be  disappointed  by  his  not  meeting  us, 
and  as  it  was  too  late  to  sail  from  Liver- 
pool that  day,  he  sent  for  his  old  com- 
panion, George  Hesketh,  and  asked  him 
to  start  as  soon  as  possible  for  Douglas 
to  meet  us,  and  advised  him  to  take  the 
shortest  route,  via  Fleetwood. 

George,  after  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting leave  from  business,  returned  to 
Fred  Beverley's  home. 

In  order  to  get  him  away  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  Fred  lent  George  his 
machine  and  also  his  cycling  suit,  which 
fitted  him  to  a  nicety.  Thus  equipped, 
George  Hesketh  took  the  train  to  Fleet- 
wood, and  caught  the  afternoon  boat  for 
Douglas.  He  spent  the  next  day  in 
Douglas,  vainly  looking  for  us. 

It  was  George  Hesketh  who  rushed 
past  the  hostelry  at  Laxey.  It  was  he 
who  dropped  the  handkerchief  before 
reaching  Ramsey,  and  he  who  called  at 
the  wayside  inn  at  Kirk  Michael.  He 
it  was  also  who  had  a  few  words  with 
the  walking  tourists,  and  he  who  sang 
that  song  at  Peel. 
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BHAMO  TO  MANDALAY BURMA. 


THE  English  understand  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  roads,  and 
since  their  annexation  of  Upper 
Burma,  in  1885,  they  have  done 
wonders.  Bhamo  or  Bamaw,  as  the 
Burmese  call  it,  a  town  of  some  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  been  complete- 
ly metamorphosed,  and  good  roads  and 
cleanliness  have  taken  the  place  of  mud, 
cuts  and  filth.  Much  road  making  and 
railroad  building  is  still  in  hand,  and 
here  I  first  saw  the  elephant  brought 
into  servitude  and  active  use,  rolling  the 
new  made  roads  and  hauling .  heavy 
materials — a  much  more  useful  occupa- 
tion than  trampling  the  paddy-fields  in 
his  midnight  rambles,  scaring  the  life 
out  of  the  peaceful  villagers,  or  even 
inspiring  the  open-mouthed  wonder  of 
Young  America  in  "  The  greatest  show 
on  earth." 

There  are  several  hundreds  of  troops 
in  Bhamo  —  a  regiment  of  English 
soldiers  and  officers,  Burmese  and  Sikh 
Sepoys,  being  stationed  at  the  fort  and 
barracks.  The  native  population  is  as 
mixed  relatively  as  that  of  New  York, 
consisting  of  Burmese,  Hindoos,  Sikhs, 
natives  of  Southern  India,  Madrasese — 
who  are  as  black  as  negroes  and  wear 
earrings  on  the  top  of  the  ears  and 
in  the  nostrils ;  Shans  and  peaceful 
Kachins,  and  a  large  lot  of  Chinese, 
who,  as  usual,  keep  their  quarter  of  the 


town  in  the  poorest  order  as  regards 
wholesomeness  and  cleanliness. 

Two  steamboats  ply  on  the  Irrawaddy 
from  Bhamo  to  Rangoon,  and  a  mail 
and  cargo-boat,  each  one  once  a  week  to 
Mandalay.  I  crossed  this  flooded  dis- 
trict by  the  cargo-boat  on  July  four- 
teenth. 

During  my  five  days'  stay  I  was  roy- 
ally entertained  by  Mr.  E.  C.  S.  George, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bhamo  Club,  all  of  whom 
are  very  fond  of  playing  polo,  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  horseback  riding. 

It  was'  a  pity  I  did  not  reach  Bhamo 
earlier,  as  from  here  there  are  passable 
roads  and  paths  in  dry  weather  to  Mani- 
pur,  which  would  have  naturally  short- 
ened the  distance.  The  cargo-boat 
floated  down  the  rushing  river  at  a  fif- 
teen-mile-an-hour  rate  through  the  Sec- 
ond Defile,  a  wild,  mountainous,  jungle 
country  covered  with  timber. 

Tigers,  leopards  and  wild  elephants, 
roam  these  forests,  which  makes  hunt- 
ing rather  dangerous  for  the  Europeans 
in  Bhamo  and  Katha  who  enjoy  sport 
hereabouts. 

We  reached  Katha  early  in  the  after- 
noon. I  called  on  G.  Carmichael,  Dep- 
uty Commissioner,  who  informed  me 
that  the  cart  road,  the  railroad  embank- 
ment, and  the  cuts  of  the  railroad  under 
construction  to  the   Mu  Valley,   were 
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impassable  for  a  wheel  or  vehicle,  so  I 
shipped  the  wheel  and  baggage  direct 
to  Mandalay,  and  decided  to  walk. 

Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  fol- 
lowed a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  partly 
completed,  through  a  wild  mountain 
valley  to  Petsut,  a  small  Burmese  hamlet. 

Hundreds  of  Madras  India  natives, 
black  as  negroes,  were  working  along 
the  railroad.  These  laborers  come  to 
Burma  to  work  for  the  railway  con- 
tractors for  the  small  sum  of  eight  an- 
nas (about  fifteen  cents)  a  day.  Four- 
teen miles  of  the  track  were  partly  fin- 
ished, but  then  followed  only  sections 
that  were  graded  with  open  spaces  for 
allowing  streams  and  water  to  flow 
through.  These  marshy  bottoms  were 
considerably  covered  with  water  and 
mud,  which,  in  this  hot  climate,  emitted 
a  malarious  odor  if  the  rains  stopped  but 
a  few  hours.  Many  of  the  natives  from 
India  had  malarial  fever  in  this  section. 

Burmese  men,  women  and  children, 
scantily  dressed,  were  carrying  earth  in 
baskets  on  their  heads,  filling  up  the 
railroad  grades.  These  are  paid  by  the 
number  of  square  feet  filled,  as  this  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  Burmese  at  work. 

At  Indaw,  a  Burmese  village  eighteen 
miles  from  Katha,  there  is  a  station  and 
telegraph  office  in  charge  of  H.  Phillips, 
with  whom  I  remained  over  night.  It 
lies  on  a  low  plain  but  a  short  distance 
from  a  small  lake,  four  miles  long. 
Very  little  of  the  country  is  inhabited, 
and  the  land  is  covered  with  trees,  high 
grass  and  swamps.  In  the  rainy  season, 
the  only  way  to  travel  is  by  elephants. 
These  are  so  trained,  that  in  passing 
under  low  trees  they  break  interfering 
boughs  to  prevent  their  riders  from  be- 
ing swept  off.  It  rained  nearly  all 
night.  The  twelve  miles  to  Kyanktalon 
next  morning  was  slow  work.  The  em- 
bankment for  the  new  railroad  was  cut 
in  many  places  where  bridges  were  soon 
to  span  small  streams,  but  we  had 
to  ford.  I  entered  one  small,  deep 
stream,  holding  my  coat  and  belt  above 
my  head,  and  I  suddenly  disappeared. 
I  promptly  let  the  clothes  go  and  swam. 
They,  however,  floated  long  enough  for 
me  to  recover  them.  To  avoid  many 
deeper  streams  required  long  detours  in 
the  swamp  and  tall  grass,  and  then  the 
only  crossing  was  a  pole-bridge.  One 
of  these  long  poles  had  no  hand-rail  ;  it 
was  necessary  to  be  quite  an  equilibrist 
to  go   across   that   safely.     At   Kyank- 


talon I  met  almost  the  only  incivility  I 
had  experienced,  from  the  Irish  resident 
in  charge  of  the  section.  I  called  at 
his  Burmese  house  (or  bungalow).  I 
could  see  at  once  the  old  chap  took  me 
for  a  loafer  or  impostor.  Everything 
I  said  was  met  with  an  argumentative 
answer,  and,  finally,  in  surly  response 
to  my  inquiry  for  a  stopping-place  near 
by,  he  had  his  servant  direct  me  to  an 
empty  bungalow  some  distance  away. 
It  contained  a  bedstead,  a  table  and  a 
chair.  Not  a  mouthful  of  food  did  he 
offer,  and  so  I  was  fain  to  fall  back  on 
my  canned  provisions,  which  I  shared 
with  the  Burmese  coolie,  who  was  also 
shut  out  by  the  servants  of  the  house. 
Darkness  came  on,  but  the  old  bear  sent 
no  light,  nor  did  he  interest  himself  any 
more  as  to  my  comfort.  I  slept  on  the 
bare  wire  mattress,  while  the  Burmese 
coolie  slept  on  the  floor  outside. 

We  were  off  early  next  morning.  The 
old  man  had  already  gone  down  the 
railroad  grade  to  look  after  his  work. 

The  walking  along  the  railroad  grade 
was  here  much  better.  Bamboo  bridges 
crossed  the  small  streams,  and  boats 
were  at  the  two  large  ones.  But  little 
of  the  grade  was  completed  up  to  The- 
choung  Gorge  or  Canon.  Here  a  fairly 
good  cart-road  runs  up  over  the  mount- 
ain through  the  jungle  to  Nankan. 

Hundreds  of  Burmese  families  live  in 
poor  bamboo  huts,  always  built  on  poles 
off  the  ground,  even  if  only  a  foot  above 
it.  The  small  children  were  mostly 
stark  naked.  The  natives  are  harmless 
and  quite  backward  in  the  presence  of 
Europeans  and  foreigners.  They  were 
nearly  all  engaged  working  on  the  rail- 
road under  construction.  In  the  rainy 
season,  however,  but  little  progress  is 
made. 

At  the  small  hamlet  of  Nankan  I  met 
A.  C.  Allen,  another  contracting  engin- 
eer, who,  unlike  the  old  chap  at  Kyank- 
talon, was  very  polite,  and  made  me 
very  comfortable  at  his  bungalow. 

I  reached  Wuntho  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  found  the  English  railway 
completed,  one  train  running  each  way 
to  Mandalay  daily  ;  but  that  made  little 
difference  to  me,  except  that  I  could 
now  easily  walk  to  Mandalay,  along  the 
track,  and  avoid  the  flooded  and  swampy 
roads. 

The  next  day  I  tramped  to  Kodoung- 
bo,  seventeen  miles  south  of  Wuntho, 
where  there  was  another  of  the  bunga- 
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lows  built  by  the  British  Government 
to  accommodate  all  persons  in  Her 
Majesty's  service.  These  are  built  al- 
most at  every  station.  The  country 
hereabout  is  still  but  sparsely  settled, 
although  it  is  a  beautiful,  wide  valley, 
and  the  few  rice  fields,  nicknamed 
"paddy"  fields,  were  submerged  by 
water  from  the  continued  rains.  The 
rain  having  actually  stopped  a  whole 
day,  the  path 
along  the  rail- 
road track  be- 
came dry  and 
hard,  and  I 
longingly 
wished  for  my 
bicycle.  At 
Kyatthin  sta- 
tion, the  sta- 
tionmaster,  an 
Indian  Mus- 
sulman, pre- 
pared me  some 
potatoes  and 
pancakes  for 
dinner,  and  as 
i  t  continued 
dry,  though 
very  cloudy,  I 
telegraphed 
the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Com- 
pany to  for- 
ward my  bicy- 
cle to  Tanta- 
bin,  ninety 
miles  north  of 
Mandalay.  As  I  tramped  on  to  Kan- 
balu  through  jungle  and  thick  forest, 
I  noticed  that  many  of  the  old  trunks 
of  fallen  trees  were  petrified,  and  I 
found  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  most 
of  the  ballasting  on  the  railway  through 
this  stretch  is  broken  petrified  wood, 
something  like  our  own  Arizona  pet- 
rified timber,  though  not  so  beautifully 
colored. 

I  walked  to  Tantabin,  and  was  pleased 
to  see  that  the  bicycle  had  arrived,  for 
the  day  was  fearfully  hot,  and  I  almost 
staggered  into  the  Burmese  village, 
completely  overcome  by  the  heat  and 
poor  air.  The  district  officer,  a  Madras- 
ese,  made  me  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing before  I  proceeded  with  my  bicycle. 
Slowly  I  managed  to  pick  my  way  along 
the  narrow  service  path,  but  I  managed 
to  accomplish  thirty-five  miles  for  the 
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day.  The  few  Burmese  occasionally 
met,  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
strange  steed  I  was  propelling. 

I  was  doomed  to  disappointment  in 
making  my  anticipated  headway,  for 
the  next  day  a  light  rain  fell,  which  kept 
the  dirt  on  the  service  path  in  a  sticky 
condition.  The  soil  was  mostly  black, 
containing  a  mixture  of  salt — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  Burmese  fill  large 

vessels  of 
earth,  mix  it 
with  water  and 
filter  the  dilut- 
ed liquid  from 
the  bottom  by 
m  ean  sofa 
small  pipe,  and 
obtain  thereby 
a  perfectly 
white  salt. 

July  twenty- 
fi  ft  h  was 
cloudy  and 
windy,  but  by 
hard  pedaling 
I  wheeled 
down  the  ser- 
vice path  of 
the  railroad, 
past  the  large 
Burmese  vil- 
lage of  Saga- 
ing  on  the  Irra- 
waddy River. 
This  small 
town,  and  the 
surrounding 
hills,  are  covered  with  white  Burmese 
pagodas.  Although  many  are  in  a  dilap- 
idated condition,  yet  from  afar  they 
look  beautiful.  The  crumbling  creations 
of  the  old  regime  appeared  almost  pa- 
thetic when  viewed  from  a  modern  road. 
I  crossed  the  overflowing  Irrawaddy  in 
a  large  Burmese  boat,  passing  a  huge 
Buddhist  monastery.  The  path  to  Am- 
arapura  was  teeming  with  Burmese  car- 
rying fruit.  The  Burmese  women  were 
dressed  in  beautiful  light-colored  silks. 
At  Amarapura  I  found  a  good  macad- 
amized road,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
months  I  sped  along  at  a  racing  speed. 
The  road  is  lined  with  cocoanut,  banana, 
and  Palmyra  palm  trees.  Darkness 
passed  over  the  city  as,  tired  and  worn- 
out,  I  was  joyfully  hailed  by  a  young 
bicyclist,  C.  A.  Gregory,  who  was  on  the 
lookout  for  me  by  the  wall  of  old  King 
Theebaw's  fallen  city. 
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FAR  up  in  Northern  Burma,  half  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  salt  sea, 
Mandalay  lies   quivering   in    the 
heat.     The  sun  has  sucked  away 
every  vestige  of  moisture  and  dries  and 
dessicates  the  dust  of  the  highway,  and 
scorches  the  native  huts. 

The  white   streets   about   us   stretch 


zars,  for  the  sale  of  such  needs  as  the 
Burmese  have — needs  both  alimentary 
and  aesthetic  ;  the  former  catered  to  by 
modest  stocks  of  rice  and  other  cereals, 
ghee,  betel-leaf,  dried  or  pickled  fish, 
custard-apples  and  various  fruits  ;  the 
latter  by  softly-patterned  lacquer-ware, 
hammered  metal  cups,  brass  water-lotas, 
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away  into  the  distance,  pervaded  with 
the  gentle  bustle  of  native  movement 
and  trafficking.  Long  lines  of  fronded 
palms  shade  these  dusty  roadways. 
There  are  the  low,  open-door  hovels, 
thatched  with  palm  and  bamboo,  and 
often  perched  on  piles — the  interior 
showing  jetty  black  by  contrast  with 
the  glare  outside.  There  are  the  little 
rattan  booths  and  open  stalls  and  ba- 

*  This  article  is  inserted  as  a  most  valuable  adden- 
da. The  papers  by  Lenz  now  remaining  will  carry  his 
journey  down  to  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  will  not 
be  completed  in  Outing  until  the  last  of  the  year. 


tinsel  brooches  and  earrings,  light  strips 
of  silk  for  headwear,  and  colored  cottons 
for  tunics  and  putsoes.  Above  the  wares 
hang  strings  of  grotesque  wooden  dolls 
and  puppets,  also  for  sale  ;  jointed  as  to 
arms  and  legs,  painted  and  varnished  in 
staring  hues,  and  strangely  yet  humor- 
ously fashioned. 

At  intervals  along  the  street,  one  sees 
the  entrance  to  some  temple  or  shrine, 
guarded  it  may  be,  at  the  gateway,  by 
two  colossal  dragons  or  leogryphs,  of 
brick  and   stucco  and  colored  plaster. 
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twelve  feet  or  twenty  in  height,  and, 
like  the  dolls,  instinct  with  that  certain 
humorousness  which  seems  to  be  one 
characteristic  of  the  Burmese.  These 
griffins  in  pairs,  grim  warders,  jutting 
out  here  and  there,  with  occasional  pa- 
goda-shrines and  small  temples,  lend  an 
interest,  and,  as  it  were,  a  sacerdotal  va- 
riety to  the  street  vista,  which  would 
otherwise  be  partially  lacking. 

Much  of  old  Mandalay  proper  has 
now  ceased  to  exist.  All  that  part 
of  the  city  within  the  moat  and  the 
square,  castellated  walls,  has  been  ruth- 
lessly cleared  away  by  the  invader. 
Only  now  outside  the  walls  and  the 
lotus-leaved  moat  cluster  undisturbed 
these  old-time  native  streets — the  out- 
skirts, merely,  of  the  arrogant  capital  of 
King  Theebaw. 

Within  the  walls,  as  we  enter,  this 
warm,  still  morning,  the  sunlight  pours 
down  through  the  feathery  palms  and 
bamboos  upon  a  leveled  park,  over  which 
trim  lawn-grass  is  rapidly  growing.  De- 
molition was  on  a  stupendous  scale  ;  a 
whole  interior  city,  with  its  streets  and 
structures,  swept  forth  into  the  open ; 
in  the  face  of  deep,  though  impotent, 
wrath  and  bewildered  resistance.  Man- 
dalay within  the  walls  exists  no  more, 
save  as  a  British  fort  ;  and  straight  roads 
that  once  were  streets,  make  their  un- 
picturesque  way  across  the  miles  within, 
from  each  to  each  of  its  twelve  kiosk- 
adorned  gateways. 

One  spot  remains — spared  yet  pro- 
faned—the king's  palace.  It  stands  in 
the  very  center  of  the  city  site  ;  the  cen- 
ter, as  Burma  fondly  believed,  of  the 
whole,  wide,  habitable  world.  As  we 
approach  it,  we  see  at  once  that  here  is 
an  order  of  architecture  entirely  novel 
and  refreshing.  Not  one  palace,  but 
many,  is  this  ;  a  series  of  buildings,  in- 
tricate and  amazing.  They  are  built  of 
wood — bamboo  and  teak  ;  wood  darkly 
and  beautifully  seasoned  and  stained  by 
time,  or  colored  a  deep  Indian  red.  They 
rise,  each  to  a  single  lofty  story,  sup- 
ported on  palm-tree  pillars,  with  orna- 
mented flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  entrances.  Much  of  the  outer  walls 
and  roofs  is  thickly  covered  with  yellow 
gold-leaf  of  princely  value,  and  this  is 
in  places  spangled  with  reticulated 
patterns  of  colored  disks  of  glass. 
Over  all  the  cornices  and  corners  and 
eaves  runs  a  luxuriant  brown  foliage  of 
wood-carving,  cut  and  undercut  with  in- 


finite pains,  and  swelling  out  at  promi- 
nent points  into  masses  and  veritable 
festoons.  The  roofs  above  are  as  no 
other  roofs  ;  they  are  pyramidal,  taper- 
ing ;  with  the  eave-corners  turned  up 
to  a  skyward  slant.  Slender  pinnacles 
spring  from  every  vantage-point  on  edge 
and  gable.  A  spire  or  a  S3^mbolic  bronze 
umbrella  caps  the  whole.  Everywhere 
the  red  and  the  gilt  and  the  spangled 
glass,  the  clustering  brown  woodwork 
and  the  dainty  finials,  run  riot  in  gay, 
novel  and  surprising  fancies.  It  is  jew- 
elers' work  on  an  out-door  scale. 

One  building  succeeds  another,  each 
like,  yet  unlike.  This  is  the  audi- 
ence-hall, that  the  former  zenana  ;  this, 
again,  the  royal  treasury  and  mint, 
where  the  proud  peacock-rupees  were 
coined.  Others  were  the  abodes  of 
courtiers  and  crown  officers  ;  beyond  is 
some  fane  or  private  temple,  or  the 
tomb  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  There 
is  a  mournful  side  to  it  all,  as  we  wander 
about  in  the  comparative  silence,  and 
try  to  picture  the  brighter  glories  of  the 
dead  regime.  These  airy  structures, 
things  of  the  East  and  of  unreality — 
to  what  base  uses  are  they  come  at  last ! 
We  step  within  ;  we  are  dazzled  by  a 
new  profusion  of  gilding,  carving,  and 
the  sparkle  of  silvered  glass.  But  an 
English  clerk,  writing  at  a  modern  desk, 
looks  up  inquiringly  ;  about  us  are  other 
clerks,  desks,  papers,  signs  of  business  ; 
in  the  next  building,  once  the  Queen's 
own  apartments,  the  scene  is  the  same. 
Britain  is  indeed  here  ;  the  palace  is 
headquarters  of  the  British  Civil  Service. 
Officialism  has  .  superseded  royalty  in 
the  King's  courts. 

In  the  great  audience-hall,  which  we 
enter  next,  other  clerks  are  seen,  bend- 
ing gravely  over  their  work.  In  their 
midst  rises  a  huge  sitting  image  of 
Buddha,  in  marble  and  gilt ;  its  serene 
features  gazing  emotionlessly  upon  the 
intruders.  The  hall  is  still  gaudy  with 
barbaric  gold  and  tinsel.  Crystal  pend- 
ants hang  from  the  canopied  roof. 
Ancient  screens  and  furnishings  remain; 
even  the  royal  dai's  and  throne  are  here; 
and  a  wide  umbrella  of  faded,  aged  silk, 
once  purely  white  and  gold,  overhangs 
it  pathetically.  A  spectacled  clerk  yon- 
der is  being  fanned  by  a  little  native 
attendant  with  a  fan  of  peacock-feathers, 
once,  doubtless,  waved  slowly  by  a 
courtier  over  his  majesty,  the  King. 
Modern   brass   railings    piece   out    the 
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carved  screen-work  of  recesses  and 
alcoves,  to  partition  off  the  different 
clerks  and  bureaus.  Prosaic  punkas 
have  been  strung  overhead,  and  are 
pulled  by  little  Burmese  wallas  in  slow, 
departmental  rhythm.  Nothing  of  value 
has  been  destroyed,  all  carefully  con- 
served; yet,  as  thus  incongruously  blend- 
ed with  the  modern  utilities,  one  scarcely 
knows  whether  to  be  pleased,  amused 
or  repelled. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bizarre  group  of 
buildings,  the  royal  pagoda  shoots  up  to 
a  height  of  seven  stories — seven  stories, 
each  with  its  tracery,  its  flamboyant 
finials,  its  wealth  of  carved  ornament 
along  the  roof-edges.  The  uppermost 
and  smallest  roof  tapers  skyward,  in 
lightest  of  aerial  fretwork,  until  it  ends 
in  a  gleaming  spire.  Gilt  glows  upon 
it,  even  to  the  tip,  everywhere  ablaze  in 
the  full  sunlight. 

Around  is  the  quiet  park,  which,  a 
decade  ago,  was  the  site  of  a  prosperous 
and  contemptuous  capital.  Only  a  few 
plain  brick  buildings,  newly  put  up  for 
barracks,  disturb  its  seclusion. 

Yet  one  cannot  thoughtfully  regret 
the  fall  of  Burma.  It  had  been  a  coun- 
try always  despotic,  ill-governed — an 
extreme  type  of  Far-Oriental  kingship. 
Up  and  down  through  the  land  the  royal 
decrees  spread,  to  the  injury,  rarely  to 
the  welfare,  of  the  people.  Its  Code 
Napoleon  was  in  three  words:  exaction, 
insecurity,  injustice.  Distant  and  vague, 
and  little  known  to  the  other  powers  of 
the  East,  its  might  was  magnified,  its 
mandates  dreaded.  The  wars  of  the 
Burma  kings  were  swift  and  successful. 
Tribute  flowed  in  freely,  cringingly, 
before  their  shadowy  power.  They 
were  thorns  in  the  side  of  England,  the 
conqueror  of  their  huge  neighbor  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  insulted  her, 
defied  her;  were  constant  inciters  of 
Indian  rebellions,  constant  enemies. 
The  end  has  come  with  Burma  as  with 
the  rest.  The  result  was  inevitable. 
The  first  step  of  England's  colonization 
and  conquest  in  Asia,  could  only  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  a  hundred — one 
for  each  of  the  hundred  years  since 
Clive's  decisive  victory  at  Plassy. 

And  so  it  was,  a  few  years  ago,*  that 
when  King  Theebaw, — "  Lord  who  rules 
over  the  multitude  of  umbrella-bearing 
chiefs  in  the  Western  Kingdom,  the 
Sun-descended  King  of  Ava,  and  Master 

*In  188?. 


of  the  Golden  Palace," — when  King 
Theebaw,  grown  insolent  through  long 
impunity,  issued  a  proud  and  fatuous 
declaration  of  war,  the  brawny  battal- 
ions in  red  coats  and  white  helmets 
marched  quietly  and  seriously  into  the 
upper  country.  They  brushed  aside 
indignant  yet  childish  resistance  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  old  line  of 
kings  fell  at  a  breath.  The  troops  en- 
tered Mandalay,  and  all  Burma  was 
theirs.  Wooden  guns,  'tis  said  they 
met;  antique  flint-locks  and  tin-hel- 
meted  soldiery;  the  native  troops  able 
to  fight  furiously  indeed,  yet  wholly  un- 
organized and  ineffective.  It  was  the 
pitting  of  Theebaw's  light,  theatrical 
group  of  carved  and  gilded  palaces 
against  the  massive  stone  and  iron  of 
gray  old  Windsor. 

So  the  sunlight  streams  down  to-day 
through  the  trees  upon  a  mile-square 
park,  surrounded  by  castellated  walls 
and  by  a  moat  on  which  linger  the 
leaves  of  the  lotus  and  the  lily.  And 
within  the  audience-chamber  and  the 
zenana  sit  British  clerks,  writing  at 
desks,  and  being  fanned  with  fans  of 
peacock-feathers,  the  symbol  of  royal 
Burma. 

To  be  continued. 
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"night  after  night."     {p.  4.88.) 

AFTER  her  wedding-day,  life  for 
Lina  went  on  as  usual,  the  only 
difference  being  that   Geoffrey 
came  again  to  the  Turners  for 
his  meals,  as  he  had  done   before   her 


coming,  and  his  presence  in  the  house 
three  times  a  day  was  a  restraint  upon 
her,  strive  as  she  would  to  look  upon  it 
as  right  and  natural.  The  strange  con- 
dition of  things  between  them  would 
have  been  subject  for  unkind  comment 
in  a  thickly  populated  community;  in  a. 
sequestered  settlement  like  Jamestown, 
where  all  news  was  a  commodity  of 
home  manufacture,  and  where  anything- 
out  of  the  common  run  was  a  conversa- 
tional tid-bit,  it  was  the  occasion  of 
much  gossip.  But  guarded  on  one  hand 
by  Geoffrey's  well-known  resentment  of 
interference  and  on  the  other  by  Sarah's 
sharp  tongue,  Lina  heard  but  little  of 
the  general  talk.  When  the  matter  was 
spoken  of  in  her  presence,  she  either 
passed  it  by  unnoticed  or  else  silenced 
the  speaker  with  so  stinging  a  retort 
that  after  one  or  two  such  scenes  the 
women  let  her  be. 

The  girl's  marriage  was  in  one  sense 
a  relief,  the  torturing  uncertainty  as  to 
her  fate,  and  the  silent  but  ceaseless 
battle  her  heart  had  so  long  waged 
against  what  she  knew  was  inevitable, 
were  over  at  last ;  there  was  no  need  to 
struggle  longer  ;  and  in  the  reaction  she 
drooped  like  a  parched  flower.  Often 
in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  or  sitting 
among  the  blue  and  white  lilies  by  the 
river,  she  told  herself  that  Geoffrey  was 
not  so  much  to  blame  for  marrying  her  ; 
that  he  had  been  generous  and  thought- 
ful, and  that  the  fault  really  lay  in  her 
aunt's  cruelty  in  sending  her  to  America. 
In  these  softer  moods  she  remembered 


*  Synopsis  of  Part  I. — (Outing  for  December.) — Arrival  in  Jamestown  (about  1620) of  a  ship 
from  England,  bringing  a  number  of  girls  as  prospective  wives  for  the  colonists,  among  them 
Lina  West,  an  orphan,  hurried  out  of  England  by  an  aunt,  in  whose  daughter's  matrimonial 
light  she  stood.  A  planter,  Geoffrey  Dale,  pays  her  fare  and  becomes  thereby  entitled  to  her 
first  refusal.  The  good-natured  acerbity  of  the  captain,  Long,  with  whom  she  came,  provoked 
Lina  into  the  belief  that  Geoffrey  owned  her,  willy  nilly,  and  Lina,  who  is  hot  tempered 
and  impulsive,  warmly  resents  the  supposed  tyranny  of  his  well-meant  approaches.  Geoffrey, 
therefore,  places  her  in  the  care  of  Dame  Turner,  who  befriends  the  girl  because  of  her  excellent 
traits,  endeavoring  all  the  while  to  turn  her  fancy  in  favor  of  Geoffrey. 

Synopsis  of  Part  II. — (Outing  for  January.) — Geoffrey,  fancying  Lina  to  show  preferences 
for  one  of  his  worthy  neighbors,  David  Thompson,  gives  David  leave  to  approach  her.  But  Lina 
interprets  Geoffrey  as  desirous  of  making  a  profit  out  of  his  investment  in  her  passage  money, 
and,  in  resentment,  accepts  the  nattering  advances  of  worthless  Percy  Lynn. 

Synopsis  of  Part  III. — (Outing  for  February.) — Percy  Lynn's  past  life  is  exposed  by  Sarah 
Turner  and,  being  over  persuaded  by  the  Governor,  Lina  goes  thro'  the  ceremony  of  matrimony 
with  Geoffrey  Dale,  but  he  leaves  her  with  Sarah  Turner  until  she  should  voluntarily  come 
to  his  home. 
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his  daily  kindnesses,  the  flowers  he 
brought  her,  the  fruit  so  often  laid  upon 
her  plate,  the  gentle  regard  for  her 
opinions  and  wishes,  and  she  was  grate- 
ful, reproaching  herself  for  her  preju- 
dice, and  telling  her  heart  that  he  had 
doubtless  saved  her  from  a  worse  fate 
at  some  other  man's  hands. 

Yet  these  moods  were  rare ;  she 
thought  of  him  oftenest  as  the  man 
whose  caprice  might  at  any  time  disturb 
her  life  ;  as  the  man  who  held  her  abso- 
lutely in  his  power ;  in  short,  as  her 
master  who  had  bought  her  for  a  price  ; 
and  ever  there  came  back  to  her  the 
scraps  of  talk  concerning  .his  efforts  to 
be  rid  of  her,  and  the  cutting  words  of 
some  of  her  companions.  Then  her 
heart  was  hot  within  her,  and  she  wept 
that  she  was  ever  born,  hating  herself 
and  all  the  world  with  the  impetuous 
passion  of  youth  and  a  sensitive  nature. 

Geoffrey  watched  her  pale  cheeks  and 
listless  steps  with  an  ever-growing  anxi- 
ety. Had  he  broken  her  heart,  and 
would  she  pine  away  and  die  as  he  had 
heard  folk  tell  of  women  doing  ?  But 
Hope  whispered  ever  another  story,  a 
story  of  a  blissful  time  when  she  should 
come  to  love  him  and  he  should  take  her 
to  his  home,  his  wife  in  truth,  as  well  as 
in  name.  He  thought  of  this  often  as  he 
tramped  up  and  down  the  long  rows  in 
his  tobacco-fields,  tending  the  growing 
plants  ;  and,  oftener  still,  as  he  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  house,  adding 
conveniences  before  unthought  of — low 
shelves,  light  shutters  to  the  windows, 
and  a  latticed  porch,  where  she  might  sit 
with  her  wheel  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  catch  the  breeze  from  the  river. 
The  scant  amount  of  furniture  he  had 
been  able  to  buy  was  supplemented  with 
articles  fashioned  by  his  own  plane  and 
saw.  About  the  door  were  transplanted 
the  choicest  flowers  he  could  find  in  the 
blossom-laden  fields,  here  a  vine  and 
there  a  shrub,  until  the  cottage  was 
transformed  into  a  bower  of  beauty. 
But  he  said  naught  to  Lina  of  his  plans 
or  his  hopes,  and  neither  did  he  weary 
her  with  protestations  of  devotion.  Hav- 
ing once  fully  and  freely  confessed  his 
love,  he  held  his  peace  and  waited  some- 
what proudly  for  her  to  give  some  sign 
of  relenting  or  acceptance.  It  behooved 
him  not  to  be  too  humble  before  this 
chit  of  a  girl,  he  told  himself.  No  mat- 
ter how  his  heart  yearned  toward  her, 
he  would  match  her  coldness  with  si- 


lence, though  it  cost  him  many  a  pang. 
And  so  it  was  that  from  her  wedding- 
day  she  had  heard  no  word  of  love  from 
his  lips,  but  never  a  sun  went  to  its  set- 
ting without  witnessing  some  unobtru- 
sive proof  of  his  watchful  care. 

"  What  is  amiss  with  Lina  ? "  he  asked 
anxiously  one  day  when  she  left  her 
dinner  untasted  and  went  with  a  lagging 
step  to  sit  out  under  the  trees. 

"  Nothing  ails  her,"  answered  Sarah 
Turner,  "  but  that  she  thinks  too  much. 
I  begin  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  'twas  a 
mistake  not  to  take  her  home  at  once 
and  let  her  begin  housekeeping.  There 
is  naught  like  plenty  of  sweeping  and 
dish-washing  to  kill  homesick  thoughts 
and  take  the  lonesomeness  out  of  a  girl's, 
heart." 

"  Nay,  this  plan  were  wiser  ;  but  I 
fear  now  she  will  never  come  to  care  for 
me,"  said  Geoffrey  sadly. 

"  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,  my  lad," 
cried  the  good  woman  ;  "  she  mended 
that  coat  of  yours  yesterday,  and  never 
a  word  had  been  said  to  her  about  it ; 
and  when  the  last  rent  was  sewed  up, 
she  sat  with  it  in  her  lap  for  half  an 
hour,  smoothing  it  out  and  turning  it 
over  and  a-looking  down  the  road  with 
her  eyes  full  of  dreams.  You  mind  youi 
tore  the  coat  getting  her  that  young 
squirrel  the  week  gone.  She  cried  when 
Dan  squeezed  the  life  out  of  it  with  his 
petting  ways,  but  I  sorrowed  never  a 
bit ;  for  the  lad's  cat,  and  coon,  and  ter- 
rapin, to  say  naught  of  the  nasty  snails 
they  pick  up  a-nigh  the  water,  are  as 
many  varmints  as  I  can  stomach  about, 
the  house,  being  more  of  a  hand  to  step 
on  things  than  to  pet  'em." 

"Think  you  that  Mistress  Lina's 
mending  my  coat  is  a  sign  her  heart 
has  begun  to  soften  ?  Since  it  was  torn 
in  her  service,  perchance  she  thought  it 
but  a  return  of  favors  to  repair  the 
injury." 

"  Truly,  she  might  have  so  considered  * 
but  'tis  seldom  that  a  girl  fondles  an  old 
hunting-jacket,  unless,  forsooth,  she  has 
an  interest  in  the  owner  ;  you  can  smoke 
that  in  your  pipe  for  true,  Geoffrey 
Dale." 

Geoffrey  smiled  at  her  crude  logic, 
but  somehow  the  words  comforted  him, 
for  hope  catches  at  straws ;  and  the 
next  day  when  he  took  that  old  jacket 
from  its  peg  he  touched  it  reverently  as 
though,  in  some  unknown  way,  it  had 
been  sanctified. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  word  came 
from  one  of  the  upper  plantations  that 
Tuck  Finley's  wife  had  strained  her 
ankle  and  would  have  no  one  nurse  her 
"but  Mistress  Lina.  Geoffrey  would  have 
had  her  stay  away, but  Sarah,  in  her  broad 
charity,  decreed  otherwise  ;  and  so  Lina 
went  jogging  away  with  Tuck  in  his 
rude  cart,  leaving  a  great  vacuum  in 
the  Turner  household.  They  all  missed 
her  sorely,  and  Geoffrey  grew  so  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied  that  on  the  fifth  day 
of  her  absence  he  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  her  home  before 
nightfall.  He  told  himself  with  fierce 
iteration  that  now  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  have  sent  her  back  to  Eng- 
land and  lived. 

The  Finleys  were  full  of  sorrow  when 
he  appeared  in  their  cottage  with  the 
announcement  that  he  had  come  in  his 
boat  to  fetch  Lina  home.  The  girl  her- 
self said  nothing  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  having  put  her  fingers  listlessly 
into  his  outstretched  hand  by  way  of 
greeting,  began  her  preparations  for 
departure. 

Once  on  their  way,  Geoffrey  drew  the 
boat  out  of  the  current  close  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  and  let  it  drift,  with 
only  now  and  then  an  oar-stroke  to  keep 
it  from  running  aground.  The  after- 
noon was  quiet  and  cool,  with  the  sun 
low  in  the  west,  and  over  the  far  horizon 
a  silvery  vapor  hung  like  an  impalpa- 
ble veil.  The  thought  of  this  one  hour 
alone  with  her  had  been  Geoffrey's 
consolation  during  the  past  few  days  ; 
but  now  that  she  sat  opposite  to  him, 
he  had  no  wish  to  talk.  It  seemed 
happiness  enough  to  have  her  so  near, 
to  watch  the  sweet  relaxation  of  her 
figure,  the  glory  of  the  sunset  on  her 
face  and  hair  as  they  drifted  in  and  out 
among  the  shadows  of  the  trees. 
The  little  feet  were  crossed  restfully 
before  her  as  when  he  had  first  found 
her  asleep  upon  the  wharf,  and  he 
noticed  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach 
how  worn  the  gaiters  were.  Why  had 
he  never  thought  before  to  look  after 
her  wants  of  this  kind  ?  He  would  speak 
to  Sarah  this  very  night.  Then  the  re- 
proach was  swallowed  up  in  a  great  rush 
of  happiness  that  it  was  his  privilege  to 
supply  her  needs,  that  it  was  to  him  she 
must  look  for  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  threading 
their  way  slowly  through  a  fleet  of  lily- 


leaves,  tugging  bravely  at  their  long 
green  anchors,  that  he  spoke  :  "  'Twill 
be  good  to  see  you  about  the  house  once 
more;  we  have  missed  you  sorely." 

She  met  the  half- veiled  tenderness  of 
his  tone  with  some  trivial  question  con- 
cerning Sarah,  which  in  other  moods 
might  have  angered  him,  but  he  was  too 
content  now  to  give  it  more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought.  The  silence  once  broken, 
it  was  easy  enough  to  go  on,  and  he  told 
her  all  the  happenings  of  the  little  house- 
hold during  the  past  five  days,  making 
her  smile  once  in  a  while  at  some  esca- 
pade of  the  children.  Then  he  drifted 
into  the  general  gossip  of  the  settle- 
ment, telling  her,  among  other  things, 
that  the  minister  had  given  Jane  a  seri- 
ous talk  concerning  her  domineering 
ways  with  her  husband,  and  that  Percy 
Lynn  was  making  ready  to  move  to  one 
of  the  settlements  in  the  Bermudas. 
She  was  interested  in  spite  of  herself, 
laughing  now  and  then  at  Sarah's 
quaint  comments  as  he  repeated  them, 
for  he  had  a  rare  gift  of  mimicry. 

As  they  talked,  the  twilight  came  on 
with  a  cool  wind,  and  Lina  shivered  a 
little,  nestling  closer  down  into  the  hay. 

"  The  wind  has  chilled  you  ?  "  said 
Geoffrey,  with  much  concern. 

"  I  thought  not  to  bring  my  shawl,  it 
was  so  warm  at  starting." 

He  drew  off  his  coat,  saying  with  a 
smile  :  "  This  will  perchance  be  an  ill 
fit,  but  it  will  at  least  keep  the  wind 
away." 

She  protested,  but  with  a  masterful 
gesture  he  leaned  over  and  wrapped  it 
about  her,  with  a  sudden  jealousy  in  his 
foolish  young  heart  of  the  long  sleeves 
as  they  wound  themselves  around  her 
shoulders.  She  blushed  a  little,  but  re- 
sistance was  useless ;  and  it  was  com- 
fortable, the  touch  of  the  soft,  old  vel- 
veteen against  her  throat.  Here  was 
the  very  rent  she  had  mended  last  week, 
and  here  was  another  made  since  by 
some  unfriendly  thorn  or  nail ;  she  must 
not  forget  to  repair  it  the  first  time  he 
left  the  coat  at  Sarah's.  Geoffrey  began 
to  paddle  somewhat  faster,  and  Lina 
drifted  into  a  little  song  that  set  itself 
unconsciously  to  the  strokes.  The  last 
pink  tint  faded  out  of  the  west,  and  high 
overhead  the  evening  star  swung  its 
golden  censer  out  of  the  infinite 
shadows.  Never  before  had  they  been 
so  alone,  and  never  had  she  seemed  so 
utterly  beyond  his  reach,  wrapped  as  she 
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was  in  that  thought-world  whose  paths 
he  could  not  fathom. 

A  reed-bird's  nest,  whence  the  young 
had  flown,  had  been  washed  from  its 
place  in  the  thicket,  and  floated  near 
them  on  the  slow  current.  Its  empti- 
ness made  him  think  of  the  emptiness  of 
the  nest  he  had  built  on  the  cliff. 
Would  the  loneliness  of  that  like  the 
loneliness  of  this  be  eternal  ?  And  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  of  the  thought  he 
struck  the  frail,  floating  thing  a  blow 
with  his  paddle,  whelming  it  in  the 
darkening  waters.  The  next  few 
strokes  lost  nothing  of  that  sudden  force, 
and  so  the  boat  went  dancing  onward. 

The  journey  done,  he  drew  the  tiny 
craft  close  against  the  wharf,  stepped 
ashore  and  held  out  his  hands  to  Lina. 
She  would  have  liked  much  to  decline 
his  aid,  but  the  boat  rocked  and  she  was 
glad  to  feel  the  safety  there  was  in  his 
strong  grasp  as  she  came  over  the  side 
to  the  wharf.  Holding  her  thus  for  a 
moment  in  the  tender  half-light  of  the 
dusk,  his  passion  mastered  him  : 

"  Lina,  Lina  ? ,;  he  whispered,  "  hear 
you  not  the  love-call  of  my  heart  ?  Is 
there  no  answer  in  your  own  for  me  ? " 

She  put  his  touch  aside  with  a  dignity 
that  was  half  weariness,  saying  :  "  The 
call  reaches  not  my  heart,  Master  Dale. 
I  would  go  home  to  Sarah." 

And  a  cloud  quenched  the  golden 
censer  in  the  sky,  and  the  wind  went 
up  to  the  house  on  the  knoll  with  a  half- 
sob  in  its  song. 

But  Geoffrey  kept  the  thought  of  that 
hour  upon  the  river  in  his  heart, 
treasuring  carefully  each  word  and 
smile,  grateful  that  no  bitter  retort 
marred  the  memory. 

He  was  thinking  of  it  one  morning, 
shortly  after,  when  coming  out  from  his 
morning  meal  he  found  Lina  busy  in 
the  garden. 

"  And  you  have  had  your  breakfast, 
lass  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Aye,  that  have  I,  being  not  so  lazy 
as  some  folk,"  she  answered,  with  a 
merry  glance  of  her  brown  eyes. 

His  face  brightened,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  her  smile.  "  Truly,  I  be  a  little 
'tardy,"  he  said  laughing,  "  but  'tis  hours 
since  I  left  my  bed  ;  I  have  been  a  long 
tramp  after  a  deer.  Is  it  your  wish  to 
plant  these  things  ?  Then  let  me  do 
your  digging  ;  that  spade  is  somewhat 
heavy  for  so  small  a  farmer." 

The  trench  was  soon  made,  and  to- 


gether they  stooped  to  arrange  the 
plants.  As  they  pressed  the  fresh 
earth  about  the  roots,  her  fingers  inad- 
vertently lapped  over  his,  and  the  soft 
warm  pressure  thrilled  him  with  an 
infinite  happiness.  Why  could  she  not 
love  him,  he  asked  himself  almost 
fiercely,  as  with  the  faintest  pink  in  her 
cheeks  she  stood  up,  wiping  her  hands 
on  her  long  apron. 

"  I  have  here  something  for  you  ; 
what  think  you  it  can  be  ? "  he  said, 
looking  up  at  her. 

"  An  your  solemn  face  were  the  index, 
it  might  be  a  warrant  for  my  execu- 
tion." 

"  Another  than  I  would  have  to  serve 
that — and  pass  over  my  body  to  reach 
you,"  he  said,  rising  and  standing  by 
her.  "  Nay,  'tis  not  a  warrant,  but  a 
key." 

' '  To  a  prison  ?  "  she  asked,  half  quiz- 
zically, half  bitterly. 

"Why  need  you  be  so  cruel  when 
you  can  be  so  kind  ? "  he  said  re- 
proachfully, as  he  drew  two  keys 
from  his  pocket.  "  These  are  the  keys 
to  my  home,  or  rather  to  our  home.  I 
have  finished  the  house  and  set  it  in 
order  for  the  coming  of  the  mistress. 
But  while  I  have  worked,  I  have 
imagined  you  in  every  room,  sitting  in 
each  chair,  standing  by  each  table ; 
fancied  your  face  looking  out  of  every 
door  and  window.  So  filled  with  the 
thought  of  you  is  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner that  I  cannot  a-bear  to  stay  there 
alone  ;  so  I  have  shut  up  the  house 
with  all  its  fair  fancies,  locked  it 
securely  and  brought  you  the  key. 
This  other  key  I  shall  keep,  but  the 
front  door  will  never  be  opened  save 
you  unlock  it." 

"  And  where  will  you  abide  ? "  she 
asked  hesitatingly. 

"  That  is  small  matter — with  the 
watchman  at  the  warehouse,  or  mayhap 
with  David." 

"  I  should  not  like  that  you  be  so — 
incommoded,"  she  stammered. 

"  Then,  lassie,  come  now  and  open  the 
door  and  make  the  house  home  for  me," 
he  cried,  holding  out  his  arms.  But 
she  turned  away  pale  and  trembling. 
He  shut  his  lips  close  as  his  arms  fell  to 
his  sides.  "  Well,  I  shall  ask  you  no 
more  ;  come  when  you  wish,  only  re- 
member that  I  want  you  alway." 

He  lifted  her  hand,  laid  the  key  on 
her  palm,  closing  her   fingers   over  it 
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with  a  lingering  touch  ;  then  bending 
his  head  suddenly  he  kissed  the  pink 
flesh  softly,  and  drawing  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  walked  away  through  the  tender 
beauty  of  the  young  day.  Almost  un- 
consciously he  had  hoped  much  from 
this  interview,  and  now  that  it  was  over 
he  was  disappointed  and  angry.  There 
was  a  discordant  strain  in  the  mocking- 
bird's song,  and  a  blue  jay  that  fluttered 
along  the  path  before  him  seemed  to 
taunt  him  with  his  failure.  "  I'll  make 
a  fool  of  myself  no  more,"  he  said,  half- 
aloud  between  his  shut  teeth  ;  "  I  could 
compel  her  to  go  with  me  if  I  chose, 
but  I  will  not  have  her  unless  she  comes 
of  her  own  will,  not  if  her  face  were 
ten  times  sweeter  !  " 

That  night  at  supper  Lina's  place  was 
vacant.  The  excitement  of  the  past 
weeks  had  proved  too  much,  her 
strength  had  given  way,  and  for  days 
she  lay  on  her  bed,  white  and  help- 
less, or  flushed  with  fever.  In  her  de- 
lirium she  called  loudly  for  Silas,  for 
David,  and  even  for  Percy ;  but  the 
name  she  whispered  to  herself  in  her 
quiet  moments  nobody  heard. 

Geoffrey  forgot  that  she  had  been 
cruel,  that  he  was  angry,  forgot  every- 
thing but  that  he  loved  her  and  might 
lose  her,  and  sat  night  after  night  out- 
side her  open  door,  listening  to  her 
fevered  ramblings,  afraid  to  enter  lest 
his  presence  disturb  her  more,  and  yet 
longing  to  be  of  service.  Her  constant 
cries  for  Silas  tortured  him  ;  after  all 
she  must  have  loved  this  cousin,  and  he 
had  held  her  back  from  him. 

When  she  took  her  place  in  the  house- 
hold circle  once  more,  she  was  very 
white  and  quiet  ;  but  as  the  long  days 
waned,  her  wasted  strength  came  back  ; 
her  cheeks  grew  pink  again,  and  when 
she  smiled  roguish  dimples  played  hide- 
and-seek  about  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  She  was  gay,  too  ;  her  laugh 
so  seldom  heard  of  late  rang  out  sweetly 
on  the  least  provocation  ;  and  she  sang 
snatches  of  Samuel  Girty's  songs  as  she 
went  about  the  house,  or  moved  back 
and  forth  beside  the  spinning-wheel  in 
the  entry,  drawing  the  threads  out 
deftly  as  she  made  the  old  wheel  hum  a 
droning  minor  to  the  happy  air  she 
trilled. 

At  night  when  the  stars  came  out  and 
the  whip-poor-wills  called  to  each  other 
through  the  dark  ;  when  Geoffrey's  and 
Daniel's  pipes  glowed  in  the  shadowy 


entry,  then  Lina  sang  softly  to  them 
sweet  songs  of  English  homes,  of  Eng- 
lish meadows  and  primrose  banks.  And 
Sarah  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes 
with  a  sudden  longing  for  those  old, 
familiar  scenes  ;  and  Geoffrey  thought 
tenderly  of  his  mother  and  the  farm  in 
far  Devonshire. 

Sometimes  David  Thompson  came  in 
with  Geoffrey  and  sat  listening  with  the 
others,  sighing  regretfully  at  every 
pause  and  half  persuading  himself  that 
had  he  not  been  so  hard-favored  he 
might  have  had  this  voice  for  the  fire- 
side music  of  his  life.  But  it  never 
came  into  his  simple  head  to  be  un- 
happy or  envious  of  Geoffrey  ;  he  had 
had  his  chance  and  failed,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it. 

''When  I  come  to  be  buried,"  said 
Sarah  one  night  after  Lina  had  finished 
a  quaint  cradle  song  fraught  with  that 
sort  of  tenderness  that  soothes  a  fretful 
child  ;  "  when  I  come  to  die  and  be 
buried  'tis  my  wish  that  Lina  sing  the 
hymn  all  alone.  Methinks  the  great 
white  gates  will  open  quicker  to  a  good, 
old  tune  with  no  cracked  notes  in  it ;  and 
'twould  be  sweet  to  hear  the  angels 
answering  her,  only  I'm  sure  I  should 
never  know  their  voices  from  hers." 

On  these  evenings,  with  the  family 
gathered  about  in  the  dusky  entry,  Lina 
was  gay  enough,  pausing  now  and  then 
between  the  verses  of  her  song  to  tell  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  Master  Girty  and 
his  beloved  flute,  or  else  to  rally  David 
good-naturedly  on  his  mistakes ;  for 
sometimes  he  tried  to  sing  with  her,  and 
his  voice,  big  and  unwieldy  as  his  feet 
and  hands,  was  a  thing  to  tremble  at. 

But,  alone  with  Geoffrey,  the  girl's 
manner  changed,  a  sudden  shyness 
seized  her  and  she  was  often  glad  of  the 
dark  to  conceal  her  face  ;  for  his  eyes 
had  such  a  searching  quality  that  she 
doubted  not  that  he  could  read  her 
vaguest  thought,  and  these  new  dreams 
she  herself  questioned  not  nor  under- 
stood. She  saw  but  little  of  him  in 
those  days,  for  he  and  David  were  part- 
ners in  a  big  cornfield  a  mile  or  so 
down  the  river,  and  this  was  the  harvest 
season.  Long  before  she  was  up  in  the 
mornings  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast 
and  gone  for  the  day  ;  but  she  grew  to 
listen  for  his  step  in  the  evening,  and 
the  sound  sent  a  sudden  flame  of  color 
to  her  cheeks. 

One   day  Governor  Yeardly  stopped 
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in  front  of  the  door  and  after  the  usual 
salutations  said  :  "  When  your  husband 
returns  at  nightfall,  Mistress  Dale,  say 
to  him  that  I  desire  that  he  come  and 
speak  with  me." 

When  he  had  gone,  she  said  it  over 
to  herself  and  smiled  as  she  said  it : 
"  Mistress  Dale  !  Your  husband  !  "  In 
the  privacy  of  her  own  room  she  often 
drew  from  her  pocket,  where  it  was  al- 
ways hidden,  the  key  Geoffrey  had 
given  her,  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  her  hand  with  a  curious  softness  in 
her  eyes. 

And  Geoffrey  noticed  her  silence  and 
the  sudden  changes  in  her  manner  and 
was  angry  or  else  sighed  sadly,  not 
comprehending.  And  Sarah  saw  it  all, 
understood,  and  wisely  held  her  peace. 

One  afternoon  late  in  September  Lina 
left  the  house  and  wandered  off  to  the 
woods.  The  twins  had  contracted  some 
slight  illness,  one  of  the  many  complaints 
to  which  childhood  is  heir,  and  were 
just  sick  enough  to  be  unbearably  cross, 
and  she  was  weary  with  their  ceaseless 
fretting  and  with  Sarah's  unnecessary 
alarm.  There  had  been  scarcely  an  hour 
■during  the  past  two  days  when  one  or 
the  other  of  the  little  restless  fellows 
had  not  been  in  her  arms  ;  but  they 
were  both  asleep  now,  so  she  slipped 
away  to  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees 
for  a  little  rest.  Her  fear  of  the  Indians 
had  somewhat  abated  since  she  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them 
trading  at  the  warehouse  or  waiting  at 
Sarah's  kitchen  window  for  a  bit  of 
bread  or  broken  victuals.  But  she  was 
not  yet  bold  enough  to  venture  far  from 
the  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  and  so  she  sat  down  by  the  very 
elm  under  which  Geoffrey  had  once 
found  her  with  the  children  picking 
berries  close  by.  She  could  see  yonder 
the  top  of  Sarah's  chimney  with  its  halo 
of  white  smoke,  while  from  deeper  in 
the  forest  came  the  ring  of  a  woodchop- 
per's  ax. 

The  afternoon  was  sultry.  A  host  of 
gray  clouds  lay  like  so  many  islands  in 
the  waveless  ocean  of  azure  above  ;  the 
sun  rushed  down  a  clear  sweep  of  sky 
to  the  west,  where  a  huge  mass  of  frown- 
ing clouds  lay,  like  an  ambushed  foe, 
watching  to  engulf  the  gorgeous  page- 
ant. And  a  little  breeze  passed  lazily 
over  the  masses  of  golden-rod  on  the 
meadow  stretch,  or  the  tasseled  heads 
of  sear-corn  in  the  field  beyond.     The 


greenness  of  summer  still  lingered  on 
the  trees,  but  the  underbrush  showed 
mellow  tints  of  ochre  and  brown,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  flame-like  flash  of 
scarlet  sumach,  sure  tokens  of  the  com- 
ing autumn.  With  her  back  against  the 
tree,  her  hands  clasped  idly  in  her  lap, 
Lina  gazed  across  the  meadow  to  the 
rustling  corn  beyond,  and  thus  gazing 
fell  into  a  deep  sweet  revery,  such  a 
revery  as  comes  when  a  girl's  heart  is 
very  full.  Only  the  wind  came  and 
went  across  the  grass,  and  the  darting 
birds  seemed  like  winged  shuttles  carry- 
ing the  silken  threads  to  and  fro  in  the 
loom  of  thought.  How  many  of  these 
golden  threads  fancy  wound  about 
Geoffrey  she  would  have  blushed  to 
acknowledge  even  to  herself ;  but  so 
vividly  was  his  face  before  her  that  when 
a  rustling  step  made  her  lift  her  eyes 
and  she  saw  him  at  her  side  it  seemed 
like  the  materialization  of  a  dream.  For 
a  moment  she  was  too  startled  to  speak, 
almost  fearing  that  he  had  read  her 
thoughts  in  the  brief  time  he  had  been 
regarding  her  before  she  saw  him.  He 
was  without  his  coat,  and  the  dark-blue 
underblouse  showed  to  advantage  the 
fine  proportions  of  his  figure  as  he 
stretched  himself  upon  the  grass  at  her 
feet  and  said  with  a  smile  : 

"  Took  you  me  for  an  Indian  or  a  wild 
beast,  that  you  were  so  frightened  ?  " 

"You  came  so  suddenly  and  so — so 
stealthily,"  she  stammered. 

"  Well,  there  is  this  difference  between 
me  and  the  beasts  ;  they  would  doubt- 
less eat  you  and  I  shall  not,  no  matter 
how  I  may  be  tempted  by  your  pretti- 
ness,"  he  said,  still  laughing. 

"  That  proves  not  any  special  self- 
denial  on  your  part,"  she  answered  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  had  not  fathomed 
her  thoughts. 

He  frowned  at  the  sigh,  but  answered 
quickly  :  "  Which  goes  to  show,  Mistress 
Lina,  that  you  know  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  it.  What  came  you  out  here 
for,  anyhow  ? " 

"  Not  to  be  eaten,  truly." 

"  Nay,  nor  yet  with  any  thought  of 
meeting  me,"  he  said,  a  trifle  bitterly. 
"I  am  not  quite  a  beast  nor  a  savage, 
but  I  am,  forsooth,  something  to  be 
equally  avoided." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  looked  across 
the  open  space  bej^ond  with  what  to 
him  seemed  passive  indifference  ;  in  her 
heart   she  was  wondering  if  this  were 
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not  but  so  much  banter  and  if  he  had 
not  really  guessed  much  of  her  thoughts. 
They  remained  thus  for  several  minutes, 
the  stillness  broken  only  by  the  sharp 
taps  of  a  red-headed  woodpecker  on  the 
resonant  branch  of  a  dead  sycamore. 

"  The  little  Turner  angels  have  been 
unwittingly  cross  of  late,"  he  said  at 
last,  thinking  how  he  had  chafed  at  see- 
ing her  so  imposed  upon  by  the  little 
tyrants. 

"Truly,"  she  answered  ;  "as  the  good 
psalmist  says, '  the  cherubim  continually 
do  cry  ;'  "  and  then  they  both  laughed. 

The  laugh  broke  down  for  the  time 
being  the  invisible  barrier  of  restraint 
between  them,  and  in  a  dreamy,  medi- 
tative way,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  crim- 
son head  of  the  feathered  carpenter  on 
the  dead  limb,  he  began  telling  her  of 
the  birds  he  had  learned  to  love  in  this 
new  home  ;  and  then  drifted  back  to 
his  childhood  and  talked  of  the  night- 
ingales that  had  sung  all  night  under 
his  window,  and  of  the  speckled-breasted 
larks  that  had  nested  on  the  meadows 
of  his  Devonshire  home.  As  he  talked 
of  England  his  voice  softened,  and  she 
sighed  in  sympathy,  sighed  deeply, 
scarce  knowing  why  ;  but  he,  so  igno- 
rant of  woman's  moods  and  jealous  of 
her  every  thought,  heard  the  sigh  and 
impatiently  found  his  own  reason  for  it. 
Nothing  angered  him  so  quickly  as  to 
hear  her  draw  her  breath  with  that 
weary  catch  in  it ;  the  reproach  of  it 
stabbed  him  like  a  knife  ;  and  this  was 
the  second  time  she  had  sighed  in  the 
last  ten  minutes.  He  broke  off  his 
story  abruptly. 

"  Sometimes  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
wish  I  had  sent  you  back  to  England," 
he  cried  roughly,  "and  I  dare  swear 
you  wish  it  always — that  it  is  for  this 
you  sigh  so  often." 

She  looked  up  amazed  and,  meeting 
his  angry  glance,  answered  :  "  It  were 
but  idleness  to  wish  back  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  Mayhap,  mayhap,"  he  exclaimed 
impatiently.  "  I  have  been  a  fool  from 
first  to  last.  The  folly  began  when  I — 
when  I " 

"  When  you  bought  me  ? "  Her  eyes 
were  beginning  to  kindle  at  his  tones. 

"Yes,  when  I  bought  you,  that  was 
the  first  of  it ;  it  grew  apace  when  I 
sent  you  not  back  in  the  ship ;  but  it 
reached  not  its  height  until  I  married 
you,  with  the  hope  in  my  heart  that  you 


would  love  me  in  time  and  come  to 
make  me  happy  in  my  own  cabin.  But 
'twas  all  for  naught,  all  for  naught ; 
you  will  never  go  there  to  live — me- 
thinks  I  shall  never  ask  you  again." 
He  sat  up  looking  at  her  with  eyes  in 
which  pain  and  anger  contended  for  the 
mastery.  "  Know  you,  child,  that  I  have 
come  to  hate  the  sight  of  that  house." 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  stay  the  tor- 
rent of  his  words,  but  he  hurried  on  : 
"  Think  you  not  it  is  an  easy  lesson,  but 
I  shall  learn  it,  never  doubt.  The  day, 
perchance,  is  not  far  distant  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  coldly, 
look  at  you  indifferently,  touch  your 
hand  without  a  tremor.  'Twill  be  hard,, 
but  I  shall  master  it,  since  I  strive  day 
and  night  to  put  you  from  my  thoughts." 

He  had  spoken  so  vehemently,  so 
rapidly,  that  the  girl  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  interrupt  him,  even  had  she 
known  what  to  say.  She  sat  pale  and 
disconcerted  as  he  sprang  up  and  with- 
out a  word  of  farewell  started  across  the 
clearing.  Midway  he  stopped  ;  the  sun 
had  disappeared  behind  the  cloud, 
which,  while  they  talked,  had  spread  it- 
self over  the  heavens  until  only  here 
and  there  a  spot  of  blue  showed  between 
the  gray  folds.  The  breeze  had  died  out, 
and  all  nature  seemed  holding  its 
breath  before  the  oncoming  of  the 
storm. 

"  The  rain  is  coming,"  said  Geoffrey, 
turning  back,  "you  must  be  going 
home  at  once.  I  would  come  with  you 
but  that  I  have  to  go  again  for  my  coat 
and  sickle  I  left  in  the  field  yonder  with 
David." 

Lina  dared  not  trust  her  voice  to  an- 
swer, knowing  that  it  would  be  full  of 
tears.  She  reached  for  her  hood  and 
went  silently  down  the  path  that  led 
back  to  the  settlement. 

Geoffrey  stood  looking  after  her, 
catching  the  glint  of  her  blue  gown 
through  the  trees  and  shrubs  until  a 
sudden  bend  in  the  path  hid  her  com- 
pletely. Then,  his  anger  all  gone  and 
his  heart  full  of  sorrow  for  his  words, 
he  pulled  his  hat  low  over  his  brows 
and  ran  hastily  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Lina  went  swiftly  over  the  soft  moss, 
her  pulses  throbbing,  her  brain  in  a 
whirl.  Here  and  there  through  the  tree- 
tops  the  clouds  showed  dark  and  angry, 
but  a  curious  green  light  pervaded  the 
leafy  aisles  of  the  forest,  and  in  it  the 
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trees  stood  out  somber  and  weird.  From 
the  right  came  a  low  lapping  sound — the 
voice  of  the  river  seeming  to  call  to  her. 
She  would  go  home  that  way,  it  was  but 
little  further,  and  she  would  then  pass 
by  the  house  built  for  her  with  such 
loving  care.  Leaving  the  path  and 
pushing  her  way  through  the  under- 
brush, she  came  out  in  a  few  moments 
upon  the  well-worn  road  along  the 
river-bank.  Catching  the  humor  of  the 
clouds,  the  water  was  dark  and  stormy, 
its  blackness  broken  by  the  froth  of 
waves  as  the  wind  came  rioting  over  its 
surface. 

There  it  was — Geoffrey's  house — just 
ahead  of  her  on  that  knoll ;  and  here, 
too,  was  the  rain  rushing  on  with  the 
wind  and  pattering  about  her  in  great 
drops.  The  storm  was  upon  her,  and, 
righting  her  way  against  the  wind,  Lina 
ran  swiftly  down  the  road,  and  with 
scarcely  a  moment's  hesitation  sought 
shelter  in  the  latticed  porch  in  which, 
unknown  to  herself,  Geoffrey  had  so 
often  pictured  her  in  the  soft,  sunshiny 
days  of  the  summer. 

Panting  for  breath,  she  shook  the 
water  from  her  dress  and  hood  and 
looked  about  her  with  curious  interest 
at  what  was  to  have  been  her  home  ;  in 
her  rambles  she  had  carefully  avoided 
this  part  of  the  road,  so  that  it  was  all 
quite  new  to  her.  How  neat  and  pretty 
the  }^ard,  how  bright  the  clusters  of  late 
flowers,  and  how  luxuriantly  the  vine 
grew  against  the  lattice.  Was  the  house 
as  attractive  within  as  without  ?  And  as 
she  wondered,  involuntarily  her  fingers 
closed  over  the  key  in  her  pocket  and 
slowly  brought  it  to  view.  A  sudden 
longing  to  see  the  interior  of  this  home 
which,  since  Geoffrey  was  forgetting  his 
tenderness  for  her,  would  never  be  hers 
came  upon  her.  But  she  hesitated,  even 
with  the  key  in  the  lock  ;  Fatima  before 
the  fatal  closet  in  Blue  Beard's  palace 
was  not  half  so  anxious  nor  half  so 
timid.  Suppose  some  one  should  see 
her  ?  And  the  key  was  instantly  with- 
drawn. But  how  could  that  be  possi- 
ble ?  The  house  stood  apart  from  its 
neighbors,  the  lattice  protected  her,  the 
storm  had  driven  every  one  indoors,  and 
Geoffrey  himself  had  gone  home  with 
David.  Again  the  key  was  inserted  and 
clicked  as  she  turned  it  in  the  lock.  At 
that  moment  a  blinding  flash  of  light- 
ning made  even  the  black  waters  of  the 
river  white  in  its  glare,  and  the  wind 


and  thunder  shook  the  batten  shutters 
until  they  rattled.  Hastily  Lina  pushed 
the  door  ajar  and  stepped  into  the  dim 
passageway,  glad  to  shut  out  the  gla- 
mour of  the  lightning.  The  only  furni- 
ture in  this  passage  was  a  large  arm- 
chair, into  which  she  sank,  scarce  daring 
to  look  about  her. 

In  the  peace  and  loneliness  of  her 
husband's  house  she  looked  deep  into 
her  heart  and  found  there  Geoffrey 
Dale's  face  and  name.  Yes,  she  loved 
him,  loved  him  with  all  her  strength, 
now  when  it  was  too  late. 

She  sat  for  a  long  while,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  not  sobbing,  but 
breathing  hard  as  though  it  hurt  her. 
At  last  she  stood  up,  she  would  go  now, 
go  away  from  all  thought  of  him  ;  what 
use  to  linger  longer  with  her  sorrow, 
what  use  to  look  at  the  rooms  she  was 
not  to  inhabit  ? 

But  the  lightning  drove  her  back  from 
the  porch,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a 
hurricane.  She  must  wait  a  little  ;  it 
would  be  madness  to  start  yet.  Slowly 
she  passed  down  the  passage  and  raised 
the  latch  of  a  door  to  the  right.  It  was 
a  sleeping-apartment,  with  snowy  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  and  a  bright  blue 
coverlet  on  the  bed.  Blushing  scarlet, 
Lina  shut  the  door  quickly  and  opened 
the  one  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  This 
was  the  kitchen,  and  she  felt  less  shy. 
With  what  care  it  was  all  arranged,  and 
how  eloquently  it  spoke  of  the  love  that 
had  been  hers.  The  wide  fireplace,  the 
low  shelves  where  everything  would 
be  within  her  reach,  and  more  than  all, 
the  little  rocker  by  the  hearth  told  her 
as  eloquently  as  though  gifted  with 
speech  that  she  had  been  constantly  in 
Geoffrey's  thoughts.  There,  too,  was 
the  wheel  he  had  fashioned  for  her, 
borrowing  Sarah's  for  the  measure- 
ments, and  here  was  a  basket  of  unspun 
wool  by  the  rocker.  The  light  in  the 
room  was  faint,  for  the  oiled  paper 
which  served  as  a  substitute  for  glass 
admitted  but  little  radiance  ;  but  she  saw 
every  thoughtful  detail  until  a  mist  of 
tears  came  before  her  eyes. 

She  hung  her  hood  on  the  rocker  and 
began  mechanically  turning  the  wheel, 
although  there  was  no  band  upon  it  and 
no  wool  on  the  spindle.  She  tried  to 
hum  as  she  turned  it,  but  the  song  died 
in  a  sob,  and  dropping  into  the  chair 
she  gave  herself  up  to  a  sudden  burst 
of  tears.    They  eased  her  heart,  and  by- 
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and-by  she  began  again  to  look  about 
her.  There  upon  the  table  the  pans 
and  dishes  were  piled  in  true  bachelor 
fashion,  while  the  cupboard  was  left 
empty.  She  smiled  with  a  half-wish  to 
change  the  arrangement,  but  there  must 
be  no  trace  left  to  tell  of  her  presence  ; 
this  visit  was  to  remain  forever  her 
secret. 

She  went  into  the  hall  and  opened 
the  door  to  the  left.  Here  it  was  lighter, 
for  one  of  the  windows  was  glazed  with 
small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass. 
This  was  the  sitting-room,  the  little  par- 
lor where  Geoffrey  had  fancied  her  re- 
ceiving her  company,  and  even  pouring 
tea  for  the  Governor  on  holiday  after- 
noons. Most  of  the  furniture  in  this 
room  had  been  purchased  from  ships 
that  came  to  trade  at  the  wharf,  so  that 
the  apartment  had  a  certain  air  of  re- 
finement which  the  other  rooms,  with 
their  home-made  articles,  lacked.  But 
the  awkward  setting  of  it  all  and  the 
quaint  attempts  at  ornamentation  in  the 
shape  of  dried  grass  and  bits  of  shells 
over  the  mantel,  and  faded  flowers  and 
a  stag's  horns  on  the  table,  brought  the 
smile  again  to  Lina's  lips  ;  it  was  all  so 
essentially  man-like  and  inharmonious. 

The  smile  faded  into  an  expression  of 
horror  as  a  sudden  sound  broke  the 
quiet — the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
rear  kitchen  door.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Her  breath  came  in  gasps  as  a  man's 
step  sounded  on  the  floor.  Ah  !  she 
knew  that  step,  she  had  listened  for  it 
in  the  soft  twilights  too  often  of  late  to 
be  mistaken.  Better  that  the  entire  set- 
tlement had  known  of  her  foolish  curi- 
osity than  that  this  one  man,  her  hus- 
band, should  find  her  in  his  house.  What 
would  he  think  of  her,  what  would  he 
say  ?  She  could  not,  she  would  not  face 
him  ;  and  with  a  wild  impulse  she  turned 
to  escape.  But  the  kitchen  door  was 
open,  and  he  would  see  her  if  she  went 
into  the  passage.  The  window — yes, 
that  would  do  ;  but,  alas,  it  was  barred 
fast  and  her  utmost  strength  failed  to 
open  it.  She  turned  back  into  the  room 
searching  with  quick  eyes  for  some 
place  of  hiding  until  he  should  go,  and 
then  stood  as  if  paralyzed  at  hearing 
Geoffrey  utter  a  sharp  exclamation. 
Her  hood  !  she  had  left  it  hanging  on 
the  rocker,  and  she  knew  that  he  had 
found  it.  Oh,  but  she  was  punished  bit- 
terly for  her  foolish  trespass  !  Her 
heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation  as  she 


heard  him  rapidly  cross  the  floor  into' 
the  passage  and  approach  the  parlor. 
The  door  opened,  and  he  stood  on  the 
threshold,  her  hood  in  his  hand,  his  face 
pale  with  amazement.  She  clung  to  a 
chair  for  support,  white  and  shaken,  her 
eyes  pitiful  in  their  beseeching  timidity 
and  shame. 

"  Lina  !  "  Geoffrey  cried,  but  that  one 
word  asked  a  thousand  things. 

"  I — I — came  in  out  of  the — storm," 
she  faltered,  the  words  almost  choking 
her. 

He  came  swiftly  toward  her,  the  light 
of  anew-born  hope  in  his  eyes.  "  Thank 
God  for  the  storm,  thank  God  for  what- 
soever brought  you  here.  I  have  waited 
so  long — so  long  !  " 

"  I  meant  not " 

"Hush,  sweet ;  say  naught  that  is 
cruel,  'twould  hurt  me  so."  She  sank 
into  a  chair  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  he  knelt  by  her.  "  Lina,  lass,  I 
said  some  bitter  things  out  in  the  wood, 
but  I  meant  them  not  ;  I  was  but  angry 
that  you  seem  always  so  indifferent." 

She  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  sob, 
her  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 

"  It  passes  power  of  speech  to  tell  you 
how  I  felt  when  I  found  your  hood 
yonder  in  the  kitchen.  At  first  me- 
thought  I  must  be  mad  or  dreaming, 
but  when  I  touched  it  and  found  it  was 
true,  'twas  the  brightest  bit  of  color 
that  ever  came  into  my  life." 

He  drew  her  hands  from  her  face, 
holding  them  in  his  own.  She  left  them 
in  his  clasp,  but  turned  her  head  until 
he  saw  but  the  outline  of  her  cheek 
and  brow.  Then  she  made  a  motion  as 
if  to  rise,  but  he  drew  her  back. 

"  I  know  'twas  not  your  meaning  to 
come  here  this  noon,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but 
since  the  storm  has  been  merciful 
enough  to  me  to  blow  you  here,  will  you 
not  stay  ?  It  would  be  like  death  to 
have  you  leave  after  once  seeing  yoti 
here.  In  truth,  I  have  not  strength 
to  let  you  go." 

She  tried  to  answer,  but  her  breath 
came  only  with  a  fluttering  sigh. 

"  I  know  but  too  well  that  you  love 
me  not,  dear,"  he  said,  sadly,  not  com- 
prehending her  silence  ;  "  but  could 
you  not  learn  to  do  so  if  you  staid  here 
and  let  me  help  you  ?  At  Sarah's  I 
have  small  chance  to  be  with  you,  you 
seem  always  busy  about  the  house.  Oh, 
I  would  be  good  to  you,  doubt  it  not ! 
I  had  never  been  cross  save  that  you 
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were    so    cold,    so    tantalizing.      What         "  Will  you  never  see  ?     Will  you  never 

think  you,  lass  ;   could  you  not  come  in     understand?  "  she  asked  softly. 

time  to  care  for  me  ?"  He  drew  back,  a  mad  joy  struggling 
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She  turned  her  face  toward  him,  now     with  the  doubt  in  his  eyes  ;  then   his 
radiant  with  a  tenderness  he  had  never     arm  fell  about  her. 
before  seen  upon  it.  "  Lina,  Lina,"  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
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"  deceive  me  not,  'twould  kill 
me.     Mean  you  that " 

"  I  mean  that — that — I  love 
you  now,  Geoffrey." 

With  a  cry  of  supreme  hap- 
piness he  folded  her  to  his 
heart,  touching  with  his  own 
the  lips  too  happy  now  for 
sighs,  too  happy  for  aught  but 
smiles  and  kisses. 

Outside  the  storm  passed, 
the  wind  died  away,  the  river 
ceased  to  moan,  and  in  the 
west  a  dull  light  smoldered  as 
of  a  mighty  fire  covered  with 
ashes.  But  within  that  quiet 
room,  glorified  by  the  presence 
of  perfect  love,  Lina  and  Geof- 
frey knew  nothing  of  any 
change  save  the  blissful  one 
that  had  come  into  their  lives. 
No  sooner  did  wise  old  Sarah 
see  them  enter  her  door  than 
she  knew  what  had  happened, 
and  taking  Lina  into  her  arms 
wept  over  her  in  true  motherly  fashion. 

"  I  have  seen  it  a-coming  for  weeks, 
child,"  she  said,  "  ever  since  you  began 
to  take  notice  how  I  made  that  game 
pie  he  likes  so  well,  and  many  a  time 
I've  sat  and  wondered  where  Geoffrey's 
eyes  could  be.  The  Bible  says  Adam 
was  made  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
but  sometimes  methinks  it  must  have 
been  a  mole-skin  instead ;  his  male  de- 
scendants are  such  unseeing  poor 
creatures." 

The  next  day  the  village  gossips  had 
rare  news  to  discuss.  The  romance 
that  had  been  the  absorbing  theme  of 
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interest  for  so  many  weeks  drew  to 
a  golden  close.  Geoffrey  Dale  took 
his  young  wife  home  to  the  nest  he  had 
built  by  the  river,  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  settlement.  He  saw  her  about 
che  house  and  heard  her  singing  at  her 
wheel  in  the  latticed  porch  in  reality, 
as  he  had  seen  and  heard  her  in  his 
dreams.  So  pure,  so  sweet  was  the 
song  that  passers-by  paused  to  listen, 
saying  it  was  like  the  singing  of  an 
angel. 

And  so  it  was ;  the  sweet-voiced 
angel  of  happiness  singing  tender 
glorias  to  love  and  peace. 
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HE    rapid   spread    of 
curling  in  the  North- 
west and  the  intense 
interest  taken  in  it 
by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  has 
called  forth  the  en- 
thusiasm and  open- 
ed the  purse-strings  of  clubs  and  patrons 
alike,  to  provide  trophies  worthy  of  the 
game  and  of  the  players. 

In  addition  to  the  innumerable  tro- 
phies and  medals  competed  for  in  the 
various  districts,  there  are  several  grand 
trophies  competed  for  at  the  annual 
Bonspiels.  Most  of  them  are  competed 
for  annually,  and  they  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  sets  of  gold 
or  silver  medals,  varying  in  value  from 
one  hundred  dollars  down  to  forty  dol- 
lars per  set. 

The  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  valued  at 
two  hundred  dollars,  which  is  given 
each  year  by  the  Manitoba  Branch,  is 
accompanied  by  four  red  hone  stones, 
value  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  in- 
dividual winners;  four  gold  medals  for 
the  second  rink,  four  gold  medals  for 
third,  four  silver  medals  for  fourth,  and 
four  bronze  medals  for  fifth.  This 
trophy  is  open  to  all  clubs  duly  affiliated 
with  any  regularly  organized  curling 
association  in  Canada  or  the  States. 

The  International  Trophy,  value  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  four  gold 
medals,  is  the  annual  gift  of  M.  Lefebre 
&  Co.,  Montreal.  It  is  competed  for  by 
an  equal  number  of  Canadian  and 
American  rinks.  If  won  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  compete  among  .  them- 
selves for  its  final  possession.  If  won 
by  Canadian  rinks  it  is  competed  for  by 
a  rink  from  every  Canadian  club  rep- 
resented at  the  Carnival. 

The  Tuckett  Trophy,  value  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  presented  by 
George  E.  Tuckett  &  Son,  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  to  the  Manitoba  Branch,  is 
competed  for  annually.  They  give  also 
annually  four  gold  medals  to  the  winners 
of  the  trophy.  This  is  competed  for  by 
districts,  two  rinks  from  each  club. 
Then  two  rinks  from  the  winning  club 


in  each  district  play  off  at  the  annual 
Bonspieh 

The  Royal  Caledonia  Tankard,  value 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  pre- 
sented for  competition  by  Sir  Donald 
A.  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  who  also  gives  an- 
nually a  set  of  gold  medals  to  the  win- 
ners, the  trophy  remaining  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  winning  rink  for  the  en- 
suing year.  It  is  open  to  any  number 
of  Manitoba  Branch  rinks  pitted  against 
an  equal  number  of  outside  rinks.  If 
won  by  All-Comers,  they  compete  for  it 
among  themselves.  If  won  by  the 
Branch  rinks,  then  each  district  is  en- 
titled to  enter  a  rink  for  final  competi- 
tion, the  rinks  to  be  determined  by 
district  competition. 

The  Walkerville  Tankard,  value  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  four  gold 
medals,  is  the  gift  of  Hiram  Walker  & 
Sons,  Walkerville,  Ontario,  to  the  Mani- 
toba Branch,  R.  C.  C.  For  a  second 
prize  there  are  four  pairs  of  red  hone 
stones,  for  third  prize  four  gold  medals, 
for  fourth  prize  four  silver  medals,  and 
for  fifth  prize  four  bronze  medals.  It  is 
open  to  competition  by  any  club  affili- 
ated with  the  Manitoba  Branch,  the 
winning  club  retaining  the  trophy  for 
one  year. 

In  the  Grand  Points  Competition  the 
patron  gives  a  handsome  trophy  valued 
at  seventy-five  dollars  each  year,  and 
there  are  seven  other  prizes  ranging 
from  a  pair  of  stones  to  a  bronze  medal. 

The  Gait  Trophy  was  given  by  G.  F. 
&  J.  Gait,  of  Winnipeg,  for  annual  com- 
petition to  encourage  clubs  from  a  long 
distance.  Four  gold  medals  are  given 
annually  to  the  winners  of  the  trophy, 
and  the  second  rink,  gets  four  gold 
scarf-pins.  It  is  open  to  all  clubs  out- 
side of  Manitoba  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  Branch. 

The  Vice- Regal  Tankard,  given  by 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  is  open 
to  competition  between  two  rinks  se- 
lected from  each  branch  of  the  Royal 
Caledonia  Curling  Club  of  Canada. 
This  distinction  is  played  for  in  the  dis- 
tricts concurrently  with  the  Tuckett 
competition. 
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Among  the  most  eminent  patrons  and 
curlers  of  the  Northwest  are  Sir  Donald 
A.  Smith,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  donor  of  the 
Royal  Caledonia  Tankard.  His  home 
is  now  in  Montreal,  but  he  has  a  warm 
feeling  for  the  Province  in  which  the 
most  of  his  busy  life  was  spent.  He  is 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  Bonspiel  and  of 
the  game. 

Wm.  Whyte,  Esq.,  for  many  years  the 
patron  of  the  Manitoba  Branch,  is  a 
"  braw "  Scotchman,  who  loves  the 
game,  is  a  fine  player  and  a  liberal  con- 
tributor of  trophies  and  medals. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  of  Portage  la  Prairie, 
is  one  of  the  keenest  of  the  Northwest- 
ern curlers, 
and  a  crack 
skip.  He  has 
been  patron  of 
the  Manitoba 
Branch  for 
three  years, 
and  has  donat- 
ed several 
choice  tro- 
phies and  nu- 
merous med- 
als. 

Mr.  J.  P. 
Roberts  on, 
Secretary- 
Treasurer  of 
the  Branch,  is 
a  crack  curler 
himself.  He 
has  the  A  B  C 
of  curling  and 
of  the  history 
of  the  game  at 
his  finger 
ends.  To  his 
untiring  ef- 
forts is  due  to 

a  great  extent  the  prosperity  of  the 
Manitoba  Branch.  He  is  librarian  for 
the  Manitoba  government,  and  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Andrew's  Society,  Winnipeg. 
The  late  J.  B.  Mather,  the  first  president ; 
E.  G.  Conklin,  the  second ;  George  F. 
Gait  (the  famous  oarsman),  the  third,  and 
George  H.  Campbell,  the  fourth  presi- 
dent of  the  Branch,  are  or  have  all  been 
prominent  business  men  of  the  city,  and 
generous  patrons  of  the  game. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  the  chaplain,  is 
of  the  sturdy  old  Presbyterian  stock, 
and  is  almost  a  native  of  Manitoba.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Canada  " 
and  other  historical  works. 


THE    REGINA    RINK. 
E.  McCarthy.      J.W.Smith.       Charles  Willoughby.      A.S.Ross. 


The  Hon.  S.  J.  Jackson,  of  Stonewall, 
Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Legislature ; 
the  Hon.  Robert  Watson,  of  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Provincial  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  a  host  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  are  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  various  provincial  clubs. 

Flavelle  is  a  name  synonymous  with 
fine  curling,  and  one  intimately  associ- 
ated with  Manitoba  Bonspiels,  where  the 
famous  Lindsay  skip  is  the  most  welcome 
visitor  of  all.  He  is  of  Irish  descent, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  bar  to 
success  in  curling  in  Manitoba,  where 
many  of  the  finest  players  are  from  the 
Green  Isle.     For  eighteen  years  he  has 

played  in 
matches  in 
Ontario  and 
over  most  of 
the  curl  ing 
portion  of  the 
continent. 
He  is  an  ex- 
president  of 
the  Ontario 
Branch,  R.  C. 
C,  and  has 
won  the  Gov- 
ernor -  Gener- 
al's prize  three 
times.  In  his 
first  two  visits 
to  Winnipeg 
he  made  a 
good  record, 
on  his  third  he 
carried  off  the 
I  nternational 
Trophy,  All- 
Comers'  Tan- 
kard, and  took 
third  place  in 
the  Grand 
Challenge  competition.  On  his  fourth 
visit  he  won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
and  came  in  second  for  the  Interna- 
tional Trophy. 

Mark  Fortune,  of  the  Thistles,  has 
had  a  singularly  successful  career  since 
his  light  began  to  shine  upon  the  ice. 
Late  in  the  1888-89  season  he  organized 
a  rink,  composed  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
William  Georgeson,  Thomas  Kelly,  and 
himself  as  skip  ;  a  Canadian,  an  English- 
man, a  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman, 
who  had  a  career  never  before  equaled. 
In  1888-89  they  won  Sir  Donald  A. 
vSmith's  trophy  and  some  minor  events. 
In  1889-90  they  won  the  McDonald  Cup, 
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Walkerville  Tankard  and  Lockets.  In 
1890-91  they  captured  the  Sir  Donald  A. 
Smith  Trophy,  winning  ten  successive 
games.  At  St.  Paul  they  won  the  big 
event,  the  Jobbers'  Union  Trophy, 
valued  at  $500,  beating  the  Cambria 
rink  which  had  beaten  the  Portage,  Wis- 
consin, "  Crusaders,"  skipped  by  Wells, 
holding  the  Gordon  Medal,  emblematic 
of  the  championship  of  America.  They 
also  won  first  and  second  prizes  in  points 
competition  against  the  crack  American 
curlers.  At  the  Winnipeg  Bonspiel  they 
took  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  and,  with 
Paterson's  rink,  beat  all  competitors  for 
the    Tuckett     Trophy.     Selected    with 


THE    LINDSAY    RINK. 
J.  M.  McLennan.    J.  D.  Flavelle.    J.  A.  McMillan.    W.  H.  Simpson. 


Flavelle  of  Lindsay,  to  represent  the 
Manitoba  Branch  Royal  Caledonia  Club 
against  the  United  States,  they  won 
again.  In  the  Walkerville  contest  they 
won,  as  far  as  they  went  to  the  last 
eight,  dropping  out  then  to  let  others 
have  a  show.  At  the  end  of  the  Bon- 
spiel they  had  twenty-eight  successive 
victories  to  their  credit.  They  had 
thirty-eight  wins  out  of  the  last  thirty- 
nine  games  played,  having  played  right 
through  the  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg  Bon- 
spiels  without  being  defeated.  In  those 
two  Bonspiels  they  beat  one  hundred 
and  eight  rinks,  composed  of  the  best 
curlers   living.     They   disbanded    after 


winning  a  total  of  sixty-five  games  out 
of  seventy-three  played.  With  other 
material  since  then,  Fortune,  though 
not  so  successful  in  1893  and  1894,  still 
keeps  up  his  reputation  as  a  crack  skip. 
W.  H.  Sparling  is  still  a  young  player, 
but  he  has  been  prominent  as  a  skip 
since  he  defeated  Stonewall's  champion, 
Lusted,  in  Winnipeg  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  early  Bonspiels, 
and  secured  a  silver  trophy  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  that  still 
adorns  his  home.  Thrice  did  he  take 
second  place  in  the  biggest  event  of 
three  successive  Bonspiels,  and  in  1892 
he  won  the  International  Trophy  and 
took  second  place  in  the  grand 
Challenge  Cup  competition. 
He  made  the  highest  record 
of  any  rink  at  that  Bonspiel. 
Associated  with  him  were  J. 
E.  Grassie,  S.  R.  Marlatt  and 
I.  W.  Thompson,  like  himself, 
crack  players.  His  other  vic- 
tories up  to  1892  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  enumerated. 
In  1893  he  attempted  too  much 
and  paid  the  penalty  of  over- 
work. He  is  the  pride  of 
Portage  la  Prairie  and  a  credit 
to  the  Manitoba  Branch,  and 
a  successful  all-round  athlete 
in  all  outdoor  sports. 

To  describe  Harstone's  rink 
would  be  to  paint  the  lily. 
He  and  his  rink  are  the  right 
bower  of  the  Manitoba  Branch, 
the  victors  in  a  hundred  fights, 
the  Old  Guard  veterans  who 
may  die  but  never  default. 
This  Napoleon  of  Northwest- 
ern curling  has  associated  with 
him  H.  Nelson,  C.  E.  Carbert 
and  J.  Paterson,  Jr. 
W.  G.  Fraser  has  a  Scotch-Irish  com- 
bination, composed  of  G.  W.  Murray, 
H.  McDonald,  J.  McDermid  and  him- 
self, which  has  done  notable  work  north 
and  south.  Fraser  himself  is  a  crack 
player  and  a  fine  skip. 

Over  fifty  curlers  from  the  Manitoba 
Branch  descended  on  St.  Paul  in  the 
middle  of  January,  1893,  eager  for  spoils 
and  glory.  They  came  from  Winnipeg, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Brandon,  Rat  Port- 
age and  Keewatin.  There  were  many 
surprises  in  store  for  them.  In  the  Job- 
bers' Union  Trophy,  Harstone  was  beat- 
en by  Nelson  of  Chicago.  Cooper  of 
Portage   la  Prairie  was   beaten   by  H. 
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Campbell  of  St.  Paul.  Youhill  of  Win- 
nipeg fell  before  Nettleton  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Kitchen  of  Brandon  before  McCul- 
loch  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  St.  Paul  Cup 
contest  Sparling  came  to  grief  at  the 
hands  of  McCulloch.  In  the  Hall  Med- 
al contest,  Mark  Fortune  was  snowed 
under  by  Nettleton,  and  Harstone  was 
subdued  by  Judge  Hinkel  of  St.  Paul. 
Things  looked  blue  for  the  invaders,  but 
they  usually  have  a  reserve  power  in 
store  for  such  emergencies,  and  when 
the  conflict  of  rinks  was  over  it  was 
found  that  F.  L.  Patton's  Assiniboine 
rink  from  Winnipeg  had  a  death  grip 
on  the  Jobbers'  Union  Prize.  Dunbar's 
Thistle  rink  came  in  second,  Lyons  of 
Keewaten,  Ont,  third,  and  Nettleton 
fourth.  This  was  the  third  year  in  suc- 
cession this  trophy  went  to  Winnipeg. 

In  the  final  for  the  Governor  Merriam 
Medal,  the  Portage  la  Prairie  rinks  of 
Sparling  and  W.  J.  Cooper  defeated  two 
Lodi,  Wis.,  rinks  skipped  by  Seville, 
and  captured  the  medal.  Kitchen's 
Brandon,  Man.,  rink  carried  off  the  Con- 
solation Prize  of  four  red  hone  curling 
stones.  Thomas  Kelly,  of  the  Winnipeg 
Granites,  won  the  George  Hall  Medal 
from  J.  H.  Wells'  famous  Crusaders 
from  Portage,  Wis.  This  magnificent 
diamond  and  gold  medal,  played  for  an- 
nually, is  supplemented  by  four  red 
hone  stones  given  annually  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  medals. 

The  St.  Paul  Cup  was  won  by  Fraser 
of  Winnipeg,  after  having  at  the  end 
successfully  reckoned  with  Dunbar  of 
Winnipeg,  who  overthrew  Nettleton 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  finals.  In  all  the 
events  that  the  visitors  were  eligible  to 
enter,  they  carried  off  the  trophies. 

The  Gordon  Medal  (virtually  the 
champions  of  the  United  States  trophy) 
was  won  by  McCulloch,  St.  Paul's 
clever  curler  ;  the  Dalrymple  Medal 
went  to  the  Hon.  W.  Rodger  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Veterans'  Trophy  became 
the  property  of  Thomas  Scott  of  St. 
Paul. 

In  the  individual  points  competition, 
McCulloch  of  St.  Paul  came  first  with 
38 ;  Dunbar,  Winnipeg,  second,  37 ; 
Nettleton,  St.  Paul,  third,  3'  ;  Seville, 
Lodi,  Wis.,  fourth,  34  ;  W.  A.  Carson, 
Winnipeg,  fifth,  33  ;  W.  W.  McMillan, 
Winnipeg,  sixth,  33  ;  all  winning  medals. 

The  greatest  surprise  of  the  Bonspiel 
was  the  brilliant  career  of  R.  H.  Dun- 
bar's Thistle  rink   from  Winnipeg  ;  A. 


C.  Sutherland,  W.  A.  Carson,  L.  R.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  R.  H.  Dunbar,  skip.  It  is  a 
comparatively  young  rink,  but  won 
thirteen  successive  victories,  pitted 
against  the  finest  rinks  entered  at  the 
Bonspiel.  He  suffered  his  first  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Paul's  Nettleton,  in 
the  Hall  Medal  contest,  by  a  score  of 
12-13.  He  had  his  revenge  a  little 
later  on  by  obscuring  Nettleton,  16-12, 
in  the  St.  Paul  Trophy  contest.  He 
also  twice  defeated  Nelson,  the  crack 
Chicago  skip,  the  conqueror  of  Nettle- 
ton. Nelson  paid  Dunbar  the  compli- 
ment of  calling  him  the  invincible 
curler. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Bonspiel  in  Winni- 
peg, commencing  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1893,  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
finest  curling  event  ever  held  in  America. 
Nearly  every  town  in  this  province,  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  the  Lake 
Superior  country,  sent  its  representa- 
tives. The  contest  for  the  first  event, 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  soon  lay  between 
Harstone,  Sparling,  R.  G.  McDonald  of 
the  Granites,  and  Keedian  of  the 
Thistles.  McDonald  won  the  four  gold 
watches,  Sparling  second. 

In  the  primary  contest,  Canada  versus 
United  States  for  the  International 
Trophy,  Patton  of  the  Assiniboines 
and  Kelly  of  the  Granites  won  from 
McCulloch  and  Nettleton  of  St.  Paul 
36-26.  In  the  play  down,  among  the 
Canadian  rinks,  Kelly  of  the  Granites 
won  it ;  Joseph  McDonald  of  Portage 
la  Prairie,  second,  Patton  of  the  Assini- 
boines and  Waugh  of  Calgary  being  in 
the  final  four.  The  Tuckett  Trophy 
was  won  by  two  Thistle  rinks,  skipped 
by  Huffman  and  Dunbar,  who  won  a 
final  victory  over  Smith  and  Ferguson 
of  Regina. 

The  Royal  Caledonia  Tankard  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  plucky  visitors 
from  St.  Paul,  Hinkel  skipping  Mc- 
Culloch's  rink,  and  G.  O.  Nettleton  of 
St.  Paul  winning  it  by  a  score  of  27-34, 
against  J.  W.  Shaw,  Winnipeg,  and  I. 
W.  Thompson,  Portage  la  Prairie.  The 
Walkerville  Tankard  also  went  to  the 
St.  Paul  men,  being  won  by  Nettleton 
after  a  close  contest  with  Fraser,  Huff- 
man, third,  and  Sparling,  fourth. 

The  Gait  Trophy  was  won  by  Smith 
of  Regina,  after  a  competition  shared 
in  by  Rochon,  Fort  William,  Ont.  ; 
Barnes,  Rat  Portage  ;  Lewin,  Moosomin, 
Assa.  ;  Waugh  of  Calgary,    and   Jones 
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of  Port  Arthur.  In  the 
points  competition,  in- 
dividual scores  :  W.  H. 
Whalen  of  Port  Arthur 
won  the  first  medal, 
score,  41  ;  S.  Wyatt  of 
Virden,  second  score  40; 


J.P.ROBERTSON. 


C.P.Wilson, 

As  sini- 
boines,  Win- 
nipeg, third; 
Martin  Kel- 1 
ly,  Gran- 
ites, Winni-^ 

peg,  fourth;'  w.  whyte. 

W.  H.  Spar- 
ling,   Granites,    Portage     la 
Prairie,  fifth. 

The  surprise  of  the  Carni- 
val was  the  success  of  Robt. 
G.  McDonald's  Granite  rink 
in  the  Grand  Challenge  event, 
where  he  beat  the  redoubt- 
able  Sparling.     He  is  young  major  h.  n.  ruttan. 
in  years  but  old  on  the  ice, 
having  been  a  prominent  player  in  the 
Portage  la  Prairie  Club  for  years  ;  with 
his  rink  of  ';  kids"  he  beat  the  veteran 
players   there    for   the  Woodside    Cup. 
Keedian   of   the   Thistles  was    another 
surprise.     A   young,  careful  player,  he 
made  a  sound  reputation  for  himself  at 
this  Bonspiel. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  of  Sparling  that 
in  his  final  contest  in  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  and  in  another  event  when 
he  was  beaten  by  Nettleton,  his  rink 
was  completely  fagged  out  by  almost 
continuous  night  and  day  playing,  while 
his  opponents  were  fresh.  His  rink  was 
entered  in  too  many  events,  but  made  a 
splendid  fight  throughout.  Bell's  Port- 
age rink  also  made  a  fine  record  in  the 
Bonspiel.  Nettleton's  success  was  made 
the  occasion  of  general  congratulation 
and  rejoicing  among  his  friends  in  Win- 
nipeg, and  particularly  in  St.  Paul. 
Birtle,  Carman,  Melita,  Man.,  and  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  were  among  the  new 
clubs  represented  at  the  event. 

As  usual,  a  large  contingent  of  Mani- 
toba curlers  visited  St.  Paul  to  take  part 
in  the  Bonspiel  which  opened  there  on 


January  sixteenth,  1894,  but  was  delayed 
somewhat  by  bad  ice.  In  the  first  and 
second  draw  for  the  Jobbers'  Union  Prize 
every  Manitoba  rink  was  a  victor,  but 
after  that  they  fell  fast  by  the  wayside. 
There  were  some  great  contests  when 
Nelson  of  Chicago,  Nettleton  and  McCul- 
loch  of  St.  Paul,  were  pitted  against 
the  crack  rinks  from  the  north.  In  one 
draw  Dunbar  defeated  Nettleton,  but 
was  in  turn  defeated  by  McCulloch. 
Fortune  also  had  the  good  fortune  to 
defeat  Nelson.  R.  McConachie's  rink 
from  Cambria,  Wis.,  staid  in  this  until 
the  last  and  was  finally  knocked  out  by 
Thomas  Kelly  of  Winnipeg  by  a  score  of 
thirteen  to  six.  Huffman  of  Winnipeg, 
who  had  come  in  by  knock- 
ing Cruikshank  of  Morden, 
Man.,  out,  was  drawn  for  the 
final  match  against  Kelly  of 
Winnipeg.  The  match  was 
played  off  in  Winnipeg, 
resulting  in  a  victory 
for    Kelly.       His    rink   was 
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composed  of 
F.  Johnson,  W. 
H.  Rourke,W. 
Georgeson,  T. 
Kelly,  skip. 

The    Hall 
Medal  contest 


GEORGE  MCKAY. 

narrowed  down 
to  Fortune,  Shaw 
and  Kelly  of 
Winnipeg,  and 
MacConachie  of 
Cambria,  Wis. 
Shaw  beat  Kelly 
and  then  defeat- 
ed MacConachie 
in  the  final,  after  he  had 
beaten  Fortune  of  Win- 
nipeg. Shaw's  rink  was 
composed  of  J.  Q.  Gal- 
lagher, E.  G.  Barrett,  J. 
Lemon,  J.  Shaw,  skip. 

The  consolation  was 
won  by  Fraser  of  Win- 
nipeg, who  was  pitted  in 
the  final  against  Jones 
of  Portage,  Wis.  His 
rink  was   composed   of 
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W.  R.  BAKER. 
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M.  Kelly,  H.  McDonald,  J.  Paterson,  W. 
J.  Fraser,  skip. 

The  John  Johnston  Trophy  contest, 
open  to  American  rinks,  narrowed  down 
to  Nelson,  Chicago,  MacConachie,  Cam- 
bria, Wis.,  Nettleton,  St.  Paul,  and 
Scott,  St.  Paul.  Nettleton  defeated 
Nelson,  and  MacConachie  was  the  vic- 
tor against  Scott.  In  the  final,  Nettle- 
ton won  by  a  score  of  18  to  MacCona- 
chie's   12. 

In  the  International  contest  twelve  Ca- 
nadian rinks  were  pitted  against  twelve 
American  rinks,  and  the  scores  were  : 

Canadian. — Shaw,  Winnipeg,  12; 
Huffman,  Winnipeg,  16  ;  McKenzie, 
Winnipeg,  14  ;  Cruikshank,  M  or  den, 
Man.,  11  ;  Conners,  Morden,  Man.,  10  ; 
Kelly,  Winnipeg,  12  ;  Courtenay,  Rat 
Portage,  Ont.,  15  ;  Fraser,  Winnipeg, 
20 ;  Fortune,  Winnipeg,  16 ;  Patton, 
Winnipeg,  10 ;  Murray,  Winnipeg,  7  ; 
Dunbar,  Winnipeg,  18.     Total,  161. 

American. — Griggs,  St.  Paul,  15; 
Roberts,  Milwaukee,  16  ;  MacConachie, 
Cambria,  1 1  ;  Chandler,  Waupaca,  Wis., 
15  ;  Jones,  Portage,  Wis.,  19  ;  Hastings, 
Minneapolis,  10  ;  Nettleton,  St.  Paul,  9  ; 
Scott,  St.  Paul,  14 ;  Nelson,  Chicago, 
12  ;  Wood,  Chicago,  13  ;  McLeod,  Du- 
luth,  14 ;  A.  McCulloch,  St.  Paul,  7. 
Total,  155. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  was  a  very  close 
victory  for  the  visitors.  The  Canadians 
carried  off  four  out  of  five  of  the  chief 
prizes.  In  the  points  competition  Britt 
of  Portage,  Wis.,  came  first,  with  30  ; 
Hoelhoefer  of  South  Park,  second,  30  ; 
A.  McCulloch,  St.  Paul,  third,  29 ;  Dr. 
Whitcomb,  St.  Paul,  fourth,  29  ;  W.  G. 
Fraser,  Winnipeg,  fifth,  28.  Kelly's  rink 
made  the  best  average  at  the  Bonspiel, 
only  losing  one  game  to  Shaw  of  Win- 
nipeg. The  Manitobans  took  seven  out 
of  the  eight  prizes  offered  in  rink  con- 
tests taken  part  in  by  Canadians. 

Three  hundred  of  the  finest  curlers 
on  the  continent  gathered  at  Winni- 
peg to  open  the  annual  Bonspiel  on 
February  thirteenth,  1894.  They  were 
representative  of  the  territory  from  the 
"  Big  Sea  water  "  to  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rockies.  Rinks  from  St.  Paul  and  Du- 
luth  were  there.  Seventeen  sheets  of 
ice  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  curlers, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  draws  were  made, 
fell  to  hammer  and  tongs  for  a  week's 
hard  play.  W.  H.  Sparling  of  Portage 
la  Prairie,  and  Flavelle  of  Lindsay 
were  absent. 
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The  New  York  Life  Challenge  Cup 
was  won  by  C.  D.  Stovel,  J.  C.  McDon- 
ald, J.  C.  Waugh,  M.  C.  Clarke,  skip, 
Winnipeg  ;  second,  J.  A.  Mitchell's  rink  ; 
third,  M.  Fortune;  fourth,  O.  Neff's 
Moosomin  rink. 

The  Walkerville  Tankard  by  D.  Stew- 
art, A.  W.  Hodgson,  W.  Whalen,  E.  J. 
Rochon,  skip,  Fort  William,  Ont.  ;  sec- 
ond, M.  Fortune,  Winnipeg  ;  third,  W. 
F.  Payne  ;  fourth,  J.  A.  Mitchell. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Tankard,  Man- 
itoba's representatives  made  a  score  of 
26,  but  the  trophy  went  to  the  outsiders, 
who  topped  this  by  5. 

The  Tuckett  Trophy  was  won  by  the 
Winnipeg  Thistles,  R.  H.  Dunbar,  defeat- 
ing the  Reginarink,  R.  Ferguson,  32-22. 


The  first  stage  of  International  Tro- 
phy having  been  won  by  Canada,  it  then 
became  a  competition  between  them- 
selves, and  Winnipeg  secured  it,  as  well 
as  the  Drewry  Prize.  The  Gait  Tro- 
phy was  carried  off  by  Fort  William, 
but  in  the  points  competition  Winnipeg 
secured  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth 
places,  the  third  falling  to  Regina. 

As  the  wheels  of  the  press  are  roar- 
ing this  record  of  the  doughty  deeds  of 
the  curlers  in  the  past,  the  old  familiar 
sound  of  the  roaring  stone  is  heard  vi- 
brating through  all  the  great  North- 
west, the  home  and  sanctuary  of  the 
noblest  game  that  diverts  the  sturdy 
sons  of  the  plains,  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  farthest  borders  of  civilization. 
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Its   Practical  Purposes  and   Scientific  Service. 


BY    FRANKLYN    BASSFORD. 


Concluded. 


THOSE  who  build  their  models, 
instead  of  carving  from  the  solid 
block,  claim  greater  accuracy 
and  strength  of  hull,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  be  allowed.  But  great  strength 
is  not  necessary  for  a  thirty- five  inch  boat, 
and  I  still  see  no  reason  why,  with  proper 
care,  any  accuracy  need  be  sacrificed  by 
the  carver.  For  a  model  of  forty-inch 
load-line  or  over,  whose  ballast  would 
exceed  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  either  to  cut  from 
the  solid  block  or  build  up,  and  the 
latter  may  then  be  preferred.  Of  this 
size  too  much  lightness  of  hull  would 
fail  to  hold  its  form  under  stress  of 
weather  and  prove  in  many  other  ways 
a  detriment. 

To  build  a  model  cut  the  profile  of 
your  dead-wood  from  good  white  cedar 
and  your  frames  and  deck  beams  from 
holly.  This  latter,  if  carefully  selected, 
can  be  filled  so  full  of  nails  as  scarcely 
to  leave  holding  wood  between  them 
and  yet  it  will  never  split.  Gustave 
Grahn,  who  has  cut  more  and  better 
models  than  any  man  now  living,  is  my 
authority  for  this  assertion,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  accepted.  Holly  can  also 
be  steamed  into  any  desired  shape  and, 
if  properly  held  until  dry,  will  keep  its 


shape  best  of  all  woods.  In  planking  a 
built  boat,  white  cedar  is  usually  chosen, 
and  all  fastenings  should  be  either  of 
brass  wire  nails  or  holly  trenails — the 
latter  must,  of  course,  be  bored  for  and 
then  driven  into  place.  In  nailing  planks 
to  frames,  drive  one  nail  diagonally  to 
the  right  and  the  next  diagonally  to  the 
left.  This  gives  the  same  result  as 
clinch-bolting  on  a  large  boat. 

The  usual  methods  for  building  are 
to  screw  the  various  pieces  required  for 
the  dead-woods  together,  using  brass 
screws  only.  These  pieces  must  vary 
in  shape  and  number  from  the  various 
forms  of  different  boats,  but  the  stem 
piece  and  keel  should  be  all  in  one,  if 
possible,  of  white  cedar  or  hackmatack. 
The  after-stringer — for  the  after-over- 
hang— and  the  stern  post  will  then  in 
turn  be  screwed  to  the  dead-wood,  to 
which  the  keel  has  first  been  affixed. 
The  after-stringer  should  be  cut  to  come 
well  forward  of  the  stern  post  and  be 
most  securely  screwed  down. 

Having  cut  out  the  rabbets  for  all 
the  frames,  and  the  planking,  set  up  the 
frames  first  with  marine  glue,  lay  five 
or  six  deck-beams  and  "ribbon  "  out  the 
whole  temporarily,  to  hold  it  in  place. 
When  the  glue  is  well  dried,  fasten  them 
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with  the  wire 
nails  and  then 
put  on  the 
garb  oar  d  or 
lowest  streak, 
and  so  plank 
on  tip  to  the 
sheer.  Planks 
must  be  trim- 
med and  ta- 
pered to  the 
ends,  those  at 
the  bilge 
being  in  pro- 
portion about 
three  times  as 
wide  at  that 
point  as  they 
are  at  either 
the  stem  or 
stern,    say 

running  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
holding  an  even  thickness  at 
all  points  of  from  one  six- 
teenth to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  (according  to  the  size  of 
the  boat).  If  you  cannot  get 
the  cedar  long  enough  to 
plank  the  streaks  all  in  one 
piece  use  three  pieces  to 
plank  the  length  of  the  boat 
on  one  streak,  and  two  pieces 
on  the  next,  thus  avoiding 
the  possible  intersecting  of 
any  two  planks  at  the  same 
point.  A  shelf  may  be  laid 
on  the  inside  of  the  frames 
just  below  their  tops,  and 
the  planksheer    streak   then 
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screwed  firmly  to  the  shelf 
The  latter  will  also  serve  to 
support  the  deck  and  should 
be  placed  with  that  end  in 
view.  The  inner  sides  of 
frames  may  be  rounded  and 
so  reduced  in  weight.  On  a 
thirty-five  to  forty-five-inch 
boat  they  should  have  a  face 
of  from  one- quarter  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  by  about 
the  same  depth,  and  may  be 
spaced  three  and  one-half 
inches  ;  but  one  or  two  extra 
frames  may  well  be  added 
above  the  ballasting  point. 

The  keel  should  have  a 
width  at  the  garboard  streak 
of  at  least  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  the 
center  of  the 
vessel,  and 
hold  its  width 
well  forward, 
though,  going 
aft  it  may 
taper  quite 
suddenly  t  o 
one-quarter  of 
an  inch  at  the 
stern  post. 
The  post  at 
stem  will  not 
be  less  than 
one -half -inch 
in  width,  but 
will,  of  course, 
be  very  sharp 
on  its  face  at 
and  near  the 
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load-line,  only  broadening  again  well 
up  under  the  harpin.  The  stringer 
for  after-overhang  should  be  at  least 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep  by  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  the  shelf  round 
the  inner  sheer  may  be  one-quarter 
square. 

Lay  the  deck  same  as  will  be  directed 
for  cut-out  model,  only  rearrange  the 
"cribbage"  board  or  sheet's  cleat  for- 
ward of  the  mast  in  two  sections,  one 
inside  of  either  rail,  as  you  will  need 
the  space  in  a  built  boat  for  a  covered 
hatch  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand 
to  bale  out  after  sailing,  with  sponge  or 
cloth,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  these 
boats  absolutely  water-tight. 

All  screw-holes,  etc.,  and  seams  of 
planks  must  be  filled  in  with  white  or 
red  lead,  and  while  many  models  are 
only  varnished  inside  and  out,  paint  is  a 
much  better  preventive,  as  it  is  more 
elastic  and  less  likely  to  crack. 

A  good  method  to  avoid  much  leak- 
age is  to  set  good  stout  muslin,  cut  bias, 
between  the  frames  and  the  planking, 
nailing  the  latter  through  it  to  the  tim- 
bers. When  the  planks  are  all  in  place, 
a  coat  or  two  of  paint  will  prove  an 
additional  and  valuable  safeguard. 

In  laying  the  deck  fit  it  outside  of  all, 
tack  down  with  brass  "  escutcheon  "  pins 
(of  about  one-half  inch  length) having  the 
deck  fully  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  to  secure  immunity  from 
warping  ;  while  a  deck  is  often  wet,  it  is 
more  generally  dry  than  the  sides  of  the 
ship  and,  being  natter,  is  also  more 
likely  to  pull  from  place  ;  it  should  also 
be  painted  on  the  inside  to  still  further 
secure  it  and  holes  cut  for  mast  partners 
and  rudder-post  before  being  laid.  In 
tacking  down,  begin  in  the  middle  and 
work  it  both  ways  on  either  hand  sepa- 
rately toward  the  ends  to  insure  a  fault- 
less fit,  then  trim  the  outer  edges  flush 
to  the  sides  of  the  boat  and  paint  them 
at  once  of  the  top  side  color. 

Bulwarks  should  be  cut  nearly  twice 
the  height  forward  that  they  are  to  be 
at  the  point  of  least  free  board — say  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  down  to  three-eighths 
— tapering  gradually  to  about  a-beam  of 
the  after-end  of  load-line  and  thence  aft, 
tapering  quite  suddenly  down  to  noth- 
ing at  the  finish,  showing  no  taffrail, 
thus  allowing  a  clear  way  for  the  water 
to  run  off  the  deck,  which  is  preferable, 
I  think,  to  the  English  open  taffrail 
which  is  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 


If  a  nice  effect  of  varnished  gold  is 
desired  for  sheer  streak  and  figurehead, 
get  fine  gilded  paper,  mark  out  on  it 
with  pencil  any  pattern  selected,  glue 
the  paper  to  the  hull,  paint  up  to  your 
lines  later,  and  when  all  is  dry  varnish 
over — say  three  coats  of  English  coach- 
varnish,  and  then  polish  by  rubbing 
down  with  a  rag  soaked  in  crude  petro- 
leum-oil and  dipped  in  powdered  pumice- 
stone. 

A  small  brass  pipe  must  be  inserted 
between  the  deck  and  the  stern-post  to 
carry  the  rudder-post,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  joints  are  perfectly 
water-tight  both  top  and  bottom,  which 
may  be  best  secured  by  soldering  a  small 
round  brass  plate  to  the  top  of  the  pipe, 
which  may  then  be  tacked  down  to  the 
deck.  Cut  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  writing-pen  and, 
allowing  it  to  come  well  down  below 
the  load-line,  countersink  and  tack  it  to 
the  stern-post.  After  putting  in  place, 
fill  in  top  and  bottom  with  red  lead, 
paint  over  the  lower  end  when  dry,  and 
no  leak  should  ever  occur  there. 

The  rudder-post  should  be  a  round 
brass  rod,  very  small  to  avoid  weight, 
hammered  flat  at  the  upper  end  and 
bent  over  backward  flush  with  the  center 
of  the  deck  with  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  after-end  to  attach  the  long  lee-main- 
sheet  and  then  serving  all  the  purposes 
of  a  reversed  tiller,  which  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  employing  it  in  models. 
Its  full  operation  will  be  explained 
further  on.  Midway  of  the  rudder-post's 
length,  beneath  the  load-line,  a  small 
hole  should  be  drilled  through  and 
reamed  out  on  the  inner  or  forward  side  ; 
through  this  you  can  then  drive  a  small 
brass  screw,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
holding  the  rudder  proper  to  its  post, 
which  of  course  must  not  be  attempted 
until  after  the  pipe  through  which  it 
leads  to  the  deck  is  well  set  and  hard- 
ened in  its  calking  of  red  lead.  To  hang 
the  rudder  to  the  stern-post,  the  rudder- 
post  should  extend  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
beneath  the  rudder,  and  a  brass  plate 
with  a  small  socket,  reamed  out  to  fit 
the  foot  of  the  rudder-post,  can  be  driven 
upward  from  the  bottom  of  the  stern- 
post  to  meet  it,  and  the  brass  plate's 
sharpened  inner  end  then  hammered 
into  the  center  of  the  dead-wood.  The 
rudder  must  be  hung  easily  and  work 
with  the  utmost  freedom  at  all  times,  or  it 
cannot  satisfactorily  serve,  and  scarcely 
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any  other  object  aboard  a  boat  in  im- 
proper adjustment  could  possibly  entail 
so  much  trouble  and  annoyance  as  poor 
steering-gear.  Across  the  deck,  extend- 
ing about  one  and  one-half  inches  on 
either  hand  of  the  reversed  tiller,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  aft  of  the 
tiller-head  at  that  point,  place  a  brass 
"  traveler,"  threaded  to  carry  two  screw- 
nuts  or  buttons.* 

Held  by  the  threads,  these  nuts  will 
always  remain  where  placed,  and  no 
amount  of  pressure  from  the  tiller  will 
cause  them  to  move  in  the  least.  When 
reaching  or  running,  the  long  lee-main- 
sheet  will  pull  the  tiller  down  as  far  as 
the  nut  permits  when  any  extra  amount 
of  wind  pressure  acts  on  the  mainsail, 
thus  putting  the  helm  up  and  keeping 
the  boat  off  when  she  would  otherwise 
be  inclined  to  run  into  the  wind.  As 
the  nuts  may  be  freely  moved  by  hand, 
prior  to  the  leeward  run,  a  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  you  to  know  just  how 
much  to  allow  for  the  prevailing 
weather,  which  will,  of  course,  be  much 
or  little,  as  the  wind  may  be  strong  or 
light,  and  this  simple  device,  skilfully 
used,  is  the  best  automatic  steerer  ever 
devised. 

It  is  often  complicated  by  the  attach- 
ment forward  of  the  tiller-head  of  a  wire 
spring,  which  suddenly  returns  the  rud- 
der again  to  the  center  when  the  extra 
pressure  is  released  ;  but,  as  the  action 
of  the  water  flowing  quickly  on  both 
sides  of  the  rudder  will  perform  pre- 
cisely the  same  duty,  if  the  rudder  works 
as  freely  as  it  should,  I  fail  to  find  utility 
in  -the  complication,  and  cannot  com- 
mend it  except  for  boats  over  thirty-five- 
inch  load-line.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  than  difficult  to  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  springs  of  varying  strengths 
suitable  for  constant  changes  of  weather, 
and  there  is  more  often  loss,  rather  than 
gain,  from  their  employment.  The  trav- 
eler should  be  driven  down  into  the 
deck  just  deep  enough  to  allow  the  tiller 
to  move  freely  beneath  it  when  the  nuts 
are  at  the  extreme  ends,  and  so  that 
when  the  nuts  are  screwed  to  any  par- 
ticular point  they  will  intercept  it  there 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  down.  If 
the  traveler  be  curved  of  the  same 
radius  as  the  tiller's  sweep,  it  will  also 
aid  to  accomplish  this  result,  as,  if 
straight,  the  tiller  will  often  strike  the 
traveler  itself  at  a  shorter  sweep  than 

*  See  Deck  Plan,  OUTING  for  February,  p.  407. 


may  be  desirable  for  a  boat  requiring 
much  hard  helm. 

Sailing  a  miniature  dead  to  leeward 
or  directly  before  the  wind  is  the  most 
difficult,  owing  to  the  frequent  jibing, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  in  an  un- 
steady wind  ;  but  by  leaving  one  of  the 
nuts  near  the  middle  of  the  traveler, 
while  the  other  is  run  out  to  the  extreme 
end,  the  boat  will  get  such  a  rank  helm 
after  a  jibe  that  she  will,  almost  imme- 
diately, return  to  her  original  reach. 
Say  you  start  before  the  wind  with  the 
boom  to  starboard,  the  nut  on  that  hand 
is  rolled  down  but  a  trifle — three-eighths 
of  an  inch  should  be  ample  ;  suddenly, 
in  a  lull  of  the  wind,  she  yaws  round 
badly  and  jibes  to  port.  On  this  hand 
the  nut  is  at  the  extreme  end,  and  now 
with  the  boom  on  the  left  hand  it  has 
fetched  the  helm  round  hard-a-port ; 
the  effect  will  necessarily  be  to  throw 
her  so  much  further  round  to  port  that 
she  will  jibe  right  back,  the  rudder  also 
coming  over  to  starboard  again  and  the 
boat  continuing  on  her  original  course 
as  contemplated. 

I  have  often  seen  models  steered  in 
this  way  frequently  jibing  back  and 
forth,  and  yet  arriving  at  the  end  of  a 
mile's  run  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  exact  spot  started  for. 

The  employment  of  spinnakers  on 
models  has  not  been  successful,  and  they 
are  therefore  seldom  tried,  although  in  a 
true  wind,  light  or  strong,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  be  of  great 
service  ;  the  trouble  is  the  winds  are 
seldom  true.  If  you  wish  to  try  a  spin- 
naker, don't  attempt  to  place  the  pole  in 
the  usual  position,  near  the  water,  as  a 
sudden  jibe  would  immerse  and  smash 
it,  but  hook  it  on  the  hoops  four  or  five 
inches  up  the  mast  and  cut  the  foot  of 
the  sail  as  low,  loose  and  flowing  as  you 
please,  and  you  may  get  very  good  re- 
sults from  it  in  certain  winds,  as  I  often 
have,  to  my  antagonists'  complete  sur- 
prise. The  spinnaker  pole  must,  of 
course,  have  a  lift  held  at  the  mast-head, 
but  if  passed  through  the  parts  of  the 
standing  rigging  it  will  need  no  guys 
forward  or  aft,  and  can  be  set  or  taken 
in  in  a  couple  of  seconds  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

In  working  to  windward  in  any  kind 
of  a  wind,  the  model  must  and  should 
steer  herself,  a  perfectly  "hung"  boat 
will  always  accomplish  it  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,    and  if  your  boat 
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fails  there  is  something  radically  wrong, 
either  in  the  form  of  her  hull,  in  the 
step  of  her  mast,  or  in  the  '*  balance  "  of 
her  sails  ;  when  we  say  a  boat  is  "  well 
balanced,"  we  refer  to  her  general  form 
both  vertically  and  longitudinally,  to 
the  position  of  her  centers  of  buoyancy 
and  lateral  resistance  as  well  as  to  the 
center  of  effort  of  her  sails,  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  if  great  yacht 
designers  do  not  always  get  all  of  these 
in  one  boat  exactly  where  they  ought 
to  be,  others  may  be  thankful  if  they 
get  most  of  them  there. 

Landsmen  in  general  wonder  why  a 
yacht  requires  so  much  " tuning  up"; 
why  so  many  alterations  are  needed  and, 
still  more,  why  changes  are  constantly 
being  made  in  the  same  boats  season 
after  season  ?  Theories  and  rules  have 
been  formulated  governing  almost  all 
conditions  and  apparently  equal  to  every 
contingency;  but,  somehow,  each  and 
every  separate  boat  seems  to  have  an 
individuality  of  her  own;  and  indeed  no 
two  were  ever  built  exactly  alike  in 
weight,  even  if  they  were  in  shape,  and 
practical  experiments  with  your  particu- 
lar model  are  the  only  possible  means  of 
perfecting  her. 

The  model  I  have  suggested,  and  the 
spar  plan  I  will  also  submit,  have  met 
with  success  in  practical  sailing  tests, 
and  unless  you  are  confident  that  varia- 
tions will  improve  upon  it  your  safest 
course  would  seem  to  be  to  keep  as  close 
to  it  as  you  can,  and  then  if  it  fails  the 
fault  will  not  be  yours. 

The  designers  of  large  yachts,  by 
much  mathematics,  find  all  the  neces- 
sary scientific  centers,  but  the  amateur 
builder  needs  only  to  know  the  exact 
center  of  his  craft's  buoyancy  and  the 
amount  of  lead  she  can  carry,  neither 
of  which  should  cause  him  many  sleep- 
less nights,  for  the  methods  are  of  the 
simplest :  Get  a  number  of  weights  of 
exactly  one  pound  each  (lead  or  iron), 
and  so  symmetrical  that  they  will  rest 
and  remain  piled  upon  each  other ; 
set  your  completed  model  afloat  and 
place  the  number  of  pounds  on  the 
middle  of  her  deck  which  she  will  bear 
(in  any  number  of  piles  necessary),  and 
not  sink  beneath  her  designed  water 
or  load-line.  Note  her  buoyancy  fore 
and  aft,  and  if  she  is  by  the  head,  move 
the  weights  aft  until  the  bow  rises  to  its 
proper  level,  and  vice  versa,  when  the 
center  of  the  columns  of  weights  is  her 


center  of  buoyancy  and  may  be  marked 
with  pencil  on  her  rails,  to  be  erased 
later.  Suppose  the  last  pound  weight 
added  was  a  trifle  too  much  or  little, 
make  allowances  for  it  when  you  have 
the  ballast  cast  to  fit  the  board  or  fin, 
and,  in  any  case,  have  it  a  few  ounces 
too  heavy,  so  that  when  hung,  with  the 
model  again  afloat,  you  can  cut  the  lead 
away  until  she  rests  exactly  upon  her 
pre-determined  load-line,  and  you  must 
be  warned  that  if  you  deviate  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  that  line  your 
troubles  have  only  begun. 

If,  when  found,  your  center  of  buoy- 
ancy proves  to  be  quite  close  to  the 
actual  center  of  the  load-line,  and,  better 
still,  aft  instead  of  forward  of  it,  you 
may  congratulate  yourself  upon  having 
obtained  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of 
a  "  well  balanced  "  boat. 

As  to  rig,  a  sloop  of  the  same  size 
always  being  faster  than  a  schooner,  the 
former  is  usually  preferred,  and  the 
mast  should  be  stepped  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  load-line  aft  of  the  imme- 
diate cut- water.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
for  this,  and  narrower  vessels  need  their 
masts  much  further  aft,  but  in  the  form 
I  have  chosen  the  above  would  be  the 
best  place.  The  mast's  height  from  deck 
to  hounds  should  be  the  length  of  the 
load-line  (except  for  the  largest  sloops), 
with  a  very  long  mast-head  above  that 
to  fully  support  a  long  gaff  and  high 
peak.  The  mainboom  may  exceed  the 
load-line  length  by  fully  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  of  whatever  dimensions, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  length 
would  be  the  right  distance  forward 
from  the  mast  to  the  jib  tack.  One-half 
of  the  boom  length,  plus  ten  per  cent., 
would  be  the  right  length  for  a  racing 
gaff,  and  the  hoist  of  the  mainsail  should 
not  be  any  more,  and  preferably  a  trifle 
less.  The  top-mast,  from  cap  of  lower 
mast-head  to  hounds,  should  be  the  same 
length  as  the  gaff,  with  from  two  to 
four  inches  added  for  pole,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  boat. 

In  cutting  spars  they  should  be  strong- 
est where  they  meet  the  greatest  strain, 
always  in  their  center,  except  the  lower 
mast  which  should  not  vary  in  thickness 
between  the  deck  and  the  hounds,  but 
may  then  be  reduced  and  squared  up  to 
the  cap  or  extreme  top. 

The  foot  of  the  fore-staysail  and  jib 
should  each  be  provided  with  a  light 
boom. 
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In  subdividing  the  forward  space, 
allow  fifty-five  per  cent,  for  the  fore- 
boom  and  forty-five  per  cent,  for  the 
staysail-boom  of  the  entire  distance 
ahead  of  the  mast,  as  this  makes  your 
chief  driving  headsail  so  much  larger 
than  if  the  division  were  equal,  and 
adds  materially  to  both  power  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Most  models  are  sailed  with  club-top- 
sails, great  as  to  hoist  and  comparatively 
short  on  the  foot,  but  more  foot  and  less 
hoist  drives  better  and  depresses  less. 
Using  a  club-topsail  necessitates  a  jib- 
topsail,  which  should  always  be  set  well 
up  to  the  top  of  the  stay,  and  should  be 
about  one-half  of  the  stay's  length  as  to 
hoist  or  luff,  its  clew  coming  down  to  the 
head  of  the  jib  but  not  lapping  the  jib- 
stay.  So,  also,  with  the  jib  and  staysail ; 
no  laps  can  be  allowed,  as  otherwise  the 
model  would  get  "  aback "  in  going 
about,  and  the  boat  would  be  unwill- 
ingly "hove  to." 

The  booms  on  the  foot  of  fore-stay- 
sail and  jib  serve  to  keep  those  sails  off 
and  drawing  in  the  lightest  airs,  and  to 
insure  better  general  draft  at  all  times; 
they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
miniature,  however  reminiscent  of  fish- 
ing-boats. 

The  spars  of  model  yachts  are  rarely 
carried  away,  being  altogether  dispro- 
portionately stronger  than  those  of  large 
size,  and  they  may  all  be  cut  of  very 
slight  diameter  except  the  mainboom, 
which  needs  weight  to  hold  the  sail  flat. 
The  material  known  as  Lonsdale  cam- 
bric makes  the  best  sails,  and  its  selvage 
edges  should  be  held  on  the  hoists  of 
the  head-sails  and  the  leeches  of  the 
after-sails,  or  where  the  most  resistance 
is  required  to  avoid  stretching  out  of 
shape. 

Having  all  the  sails  cut  to  suit,  the 
next  consideration  is  the  deck  arrange- 
ment for  their  easiest  and  quickest 
control. 

First,  a  cleat  in  the  shape  of  an  elon- 
gated and  narrow  "cribbage  board,"  of 
good  hard  wood  and  just  wide  enough 
to  take  three  rows  of  holes,  may  be 
screwed  to  the  center  of  the  deck,  ex- 
tending from  a  point  just  aft  of  the  mast, 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  distance  aft  to 
the  tiller-head.  This  must  be  provided 
with  three  metal  pins,  each  accurately 
fitting  all  the  holes  (which  should  be 
bored  well  through  the  cleat),  and  each 
pin  carrying  a  good-sized  eye  at  its  cap. 


To  the  starboard  eye  attach  the  hauling 
end  of  all  the  three  head-sheets,  their 
standing  ends  being  made  fast  each  to  a 
separate  cleat — all  located  well  together 
on  the  port  side  abaft  the  cribbage  board. 
The  jib-topsail  sheet  leads  from  the  pin 
forward  to  an  eye  on  deck  abeam  of  but 
slightly  aft  of  the  mast,  thence  upward 
to  and  over  the  spreader  (which  serves 
as  a  fair-leader  for  it),  thence  loosely 
through  the  eye  on  clew  of  sail,  down 
and  aft  over  spreader  to  eye  on  port  side 
of  deck  and  aft  again  to  its  own  cleat, 
where  whatever  reserve  sheet  there  may 
be  is  stowed  and  made  fast.  The  jib- 
sheet  leads  from  pin  to  an  eye  on  for- 
ward rail,  loosely  through  eye  on  jib- 
boom  backward,  then  through  eye  on 
opposite  hand-rail  head  and  aft  again  to 
its  own  cleat.  Staysail  sheet  leads  to 
same  eye  as  jib-topsail  sheet,  but  goes 
then  loosely  through  an  eye  on  staysail- 
boom  and  thence  aft  to  eye  on  port  side 
of  deck  and  back  to  its  own  cleat.*  Care 
must  be  taken  in  placing  the  eyes  on 
deck  and  rails  not  to  have  them  too 
widely  spaced  to  prevent  their  sail's 
proper  trim  when  working  to  windward  ; 
if  they  are  too  narrowly  placed,  it  won't 
make  much  difference,  as  the  sails  are 
trimmed  by  their  booms;  but  if  too  wide, 
the  booms  cannot  be  gotten  sufficiently 
in  board  for  the  best  results. 

Having  all  the  head-sheets  on  one 
pin  to  starboard  enables  you  to  change 
the  trim  of  all  simultaneously,  and  hav- 
ing all  the  head  sheet  cleats  on  port 
hand  close  together  aids  in  emergency 
changes  of  trim,  as  in  handling  your 
model  in  the  usual  way,  from  a  row- 
boat,  you  must  have  everything  within 
easy  reach. 

The  short  (windward)  mainsheet  is 
solidly  attached  to  its  pin  in  the  middle 
of  the  cribbage  board,  leads  aft  through 
an  eye  on  the  extreme  taffrail  and 
thence  upward  to  an  eye  immediately 
above  on  the  mainboom,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  snap-hook,  from  which  it 
can  then  be  cast  off  in  a  second. 

The  long  (lee)  mainsheet  is  solidly 
attached  to  the  eye  in  the  after-end  of 
the  tiller,  passes  up  and  loosely  through 
another  eye  on  the  mainboom,  thence 
leads  downward  through  an  eye  on  the 
center  of  the  deck  (just  forward  of  the 
tiller),  and  from  there  forward  to  its 
pin,  and  loosely  through  it  goes  back 
again   to  the  'midship  eye,  where  it  is 

*  See  Deck  Plan,  Outing  for  February,  p.  4°7- 
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made  fast.  This  last  lead  takes  up  all 
the  long  slack,  prevents  the  sheet  from 
drifting  round  the  deck  when  not  in  use, 
and  by  this  arrangement  moving  the 
pin  one  inch  gives  double  to  the  sheet 
and  saves  time  in  easing  off  the  whole. 

With  this  deck  plan  the  vessel  will 
tack  of  herself  when  on  the  wind  and 
trim  equally  well  on  either  hand,  and 
may  be  put  about  when  desired  by 
merely  pushing  the  stern  round  and 
never  touching  a  line. 

Assuming  that  you  are  about  to  start 
on  the  wind,  trim  your  head-sails  at 
their  cleats  on  port  hand,  leaving  the 
pin  to  starboard  in  the  last  hole  aft  on 
the  board.  Staysail  will  be  hauled  flat, 
jib  lifted  an  inch  or  so  as  the  wind 
serves,  and  jib-topsail  must  be  lifted  a 
trifle  more.  Trim  mainsail  on  the  short 
sheet  by  merely  moving  its  pin  fore  or 
aft.  Adjust  the  nuts  on  the  traveler  so 
that  the  rudder  has  a  slight  amount  of 
play  —  say  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  each  way — and  let  her  go  ! 

When  the  course  demands  a  reach, 
unsnap  the  mainsheet,  run  the  nut  on 
the  traveler  down  to  leeward  about 
half  an  inch,  move  lee-mainsheet  pin 
three  or  four  inches  aft  and  jib-sheet 
pin  forward,  and  she's  off  again. 

Running  dead  to  leeward  arrange 
nuts  on  traveler  as  previously  explained 
for  jibing,  leave  the  head-sheets  alone 
except  that  the  jib-topsail  sheet  might 
be  slackened  (from  its  cleat),  ease  off 
all  the  mainsheet  and  just  watch  her 
perform  !  Minor  changes  in  trim  can 
be  made  at  any  time  without  checking 
her  headway,  and  the  model  kept 
going  all  the  time,  which  is  of  inesti- 
mable value,  in  a  regular  race,  or 
out  of  it.  If  the  head-stays  are  at- 
tached to  bridles  at  the  mast-head  by 
hooks,  and  also  hooked  to  eyes  at  the 
tacks,  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  the 
sails  altogether  or  change  them  for 
larger  ones  in  a  very  few  seconds,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  long  broad  reach  take 
off  the  jib  and  jib-topsail  and  hook  on 
a  large  "  ballooner  "  in  the  latter's  place, 
which  will  aid  both  in  steering  and 
speed,  as  a  well-balanced  boat  will 
always  want  to  run  into  the  wind 
when  reaching,  and  the  rudder  alone, 
if  enough  helm  is  given,  may  barely 
keep  her  off,  and  then  only  at  some 
sacrifice  of  speed,  while  the  balloon 
jib-topsail  is  a  help  in  every  way. 

Great  difficulties    are   met   on   large 


yachts  in  holding  head-sails  taut  on 
their  luffs,  when  on  the  wind,  owing  to 
the  imperative  lightness  of  the  bowsprit, 
which  then  is  never  quite  stiff  enough, 
but  springs  or  staves  and  allows  the  jib- 
luff  to  fall  off  to  leeward.  On  a  model 
the  trouble  is  not  with  the  sprit,  which 
can  easily  be  held,  but  with  the  sail  it- 
self, for,  unless  the  latter  be  fortified 
with  an  extra  heavy  luff  rope,  which 
must  pull  loosely  through  it,  the  sail 
will  draw  and  wrinkle  at  the  head  and 
tack  sufficiently  to  spoil  its  set  com- 
pletely. For  all  head-sails,  then,  pro- 
vide separate  stays  to  hold  the  mast  and 
hem  the  sails  independently  to  the  luff 
ropes  with  hooks  at  heads  and  tacks 
sewed  only  to  the  ropes.  Use  no  hanks 
on  stays.  The  sails  may  then  be  taken 
in  and  the  stays  still  left  in  place.  Use 
no  halyards  except  at  throat  and  peak 
of  mainsail,  which  may,  by  the  weather, 
require  variations  in  hoist,  while,  as 
noted,  hauling  the  head-sails  higher  only 
serves  to  get  them  out  of  shape. 

Attach  club-topsail  to  sprit  at  cap  of 
mast  and  hounds  of  topmast  by  hooks 
on  the  sprit  and  eyes  at  those  points. 
The  club  may  be  held  to  the  gaff  by  a 
sheet  passed  through  an  eye  on  the  out- 
board end  and  made  fast  to  a  cleat,  also 
on  the  gaff,  and  near  at  hand  on  the  port 
side.  The  tack  may  be  brought  down 
to  the  same  cleat  at  mast-heel  which 
holds  the  throat  and  peak  halyards  of 
the  mainsail. 

Be  careful  never  to  haul  the  throat 
halyards  too  high  ;  more  mainsails  (big 
and  little)  are  ruined  by  this  procedure 
than  by  any  other  known  means.  Get  it 
well  up  to  place,  hauling  the  peak  as 
well,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and 
then,  when  you  really  stretch  the  peak 
and  leech  as  they  should  be,  the  sail 
won't  draw  in  wrinkles  from  peak  to 
boom-heel  through  the  bunt. 

The  model's  bobstay  must  be  of 
spring-brass  wire,  and  the  addition  of  a 
turnbuckle  will  so  much  the  further  in- 
sure the  bowsprit  from  staving,  which 
must  be  guarded  against.  All  the  other 
rigging  may  be  of  stout  cotton  cord,  un- 
less the  model  is  big  enough  to  carry 
turnbuckles  all  through,  for  wire  rigging , 
without  them,  or  some  similar  device, 
can  never  be  held  taut  enough,  while 
cotton  cord  needs  only  to  be  wet  to 
shrink  down  solid  and  hard. 

Don't  use  jaws  on  the  mainboom  ! 

If  the  model  isn't  big  enough  for  a 
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regular  goose-neck,  screw  an  inverted 
L-angle  of  brass  (thus,  q)  to  the  mast, 
put  a  stout  brass  hook  in  the  heel  of  the 
boom,  and  let  it  catch  in  a  hole  bored 
through  the  arm  of  the  L.  It  will  allow 
the  boom  the  freest  play  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  its  pulling  up  the  mast. 

The  illustrations  on  p.  504  are  repro- 
ductions from  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  my  model  under  sail.  They 
were  not  taken  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing pretty  pictures,  but  to  show  the 
model's  performance  in  rough  water, 
and  it  is  evident  from  these,  especially 
in  the  one  where  the  bowsprit  end  is 
dipping,  that  this  form  at  high  speeds, 
such  as  were  obtained  that  day,  disturbs 
the  water  the  least  of  any  form  yet  seen, 
even  at  angles  of  considerable  heel,  and 
therefore  sustains  my  claim  to  having 
found  the  lines  of  "least  resistance." 

The  drawings  published  in  Outing 
last  month  for  a  thirty-five-inch  model 
were  designed  by  me  some  time  since 
for  a  seventy-foot  yacht,  and  the  dis- 
placement on  that  length  was  ninety- 
three  tons  as  against  sixty-nine  and 
fifty-hundredths  tons  in  the  Burgess 
Dagniar,  and  eighty-two  tons  as  the 
greatest  displacement  ever  previously 
shown  on  the  length.  The  Dagniar  has 
thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  square 
feet  of  wetted  surface,  others  run  as 
high  as  sixteen  hundred  square  feet, 
while  my  model  has  but  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  or  an  excess  of 
but  fifty-two  square  feet  over  Dagniar 
for  a  gain  of  twenty-four  tons,  and  I 
could  put  her  tonnage  by  the  same 
principle  of  design  on  twelve  hundred 
square  feet. 

The  figures  were  obtained  by  actual 
iurvey  of  the  Dagmar,  with  the  kind 
permission  of  her  present  owner,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  twenty-four 
tons  displacement  usually  require  nearly 
five  hundred  instead  of  fifty-two  square 
feet  of  wet  surface. 

The  center  of  buoyancy  of  my  boat  is 
two  and  twenty-one  hundredths  feet 
aft  of  the  actual  center  of  her  load- 
line  ;  center  of  effort  of  sails,  two 
and  ninety-hundredths,  and  center  of 
lateral  resistance,  three  and  ninety- 
hundredths  feet,  or,  to  sum  up,  all  the 
centers  are  within  one  and  seventy- 
hundredths  feet  of  each  other,  and,  sci- 
entifically, she  approaches  very  near  in- 
deed to  the  perfect  ideal  and  ought  to 
prove  an  easy  winner  in  her  class. 


Other  features  are  of  accommodation 
and  rig.  In  the  latter  many  novelties 
appear  in  getting  the  greatest  strength 
at  points  of  greatest  strain  without  in- 
creasing weights.  Her  bowsprit  is  but 
sixteen  feet  outboard,  while  her  jib-foot 
is  nearly  three  tirn^s  that  length  ;  her 
main  boom  is  eighty-two  feet  in  length 
and  yet  does  not  overhang  the  stern 
more  than  fifteen  and  a  half  feet,  thus 
permitting  the  mainsheet  blocks  to 
pull  on  the  leech  of  the  sail  and  so  in- 
suring its  set,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
tirely obviating  the  possibility  of  buck- 
ling or  breaking  the  boom  in  any 
weather.  The  hounds  of  the  rigging 
are  brought  down  to  within  three  feet  of 
the  jaws  of  the  gaff  by  carrying  the 
throat  halyard  block  well  up  on  a  long 
masthead  and  proves  a  double  gain  by 
staying  both  the  mast  and  the  peak  at 
the  same  time.  Many  other  novelties 
appear  that  are  all  equally  practicable 
and  effective.  In  accommodation  this 
"  70  "  would  exceed  any  eighty-footer 
now  afloat,  having  many  more  square 
feet  of  standing  space  under  full  seven 
feet  head-room  ;  besides  amply  provid- 
ing for  galley,  officers  and  crew,  there 
would  be  an  owner's  and  five  other  large 
staterooms  and  a  saloon  twenty  feet 
square ! 

Structurally,  the  frames  from  their 
form  are  in  themselves  the  strongest 
yet  shown,  and  would  stand  lightening 
to  a  degree  no  other  shape  could  risk, 
being  straighter  and  so  showing  no 
weakness  at  any  point,  while  a  bulging 
frame  is  always  ready  to  buckle  and 
start  the  ship  a-leak.  The  vessel  actually 
has  a  backbone  in  the  cut  of  her  keel 
which  nothing  short  of  going  on  the 
rocks  could  strain.  As  a  combined 
racer  and  cruiser,  a  vessel  of  any  size 
down  to  thirty  feet  load-line,  on  this 
principle  of  design,  would  fully  meet 
every  reasonable  requirement,  and  this 
has  been  my  aim  : 

To  produce  a  plan  for  a  yacht  com- 
bining most  of  the  desirable  qualities 
for  both  racing  and  cruising,  capable  of 
carrying  sail  until  "  everything  is  blue," 
and  equally  able  to  make  good  weather 
of  a  whole  gale  when  comfortably 
reefed,  and  show  speed  even  in  a  mod- 
erate breeze  without  "kites." 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  yacht  of  over 
thirty  feet  load-line  which  is  purely  a 
racing  machine  in.  that  every  accommo- 
dation  is   sacrificed   to   speed.     It    has 
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been  asserted  on  high  authority  that  a 
racing-  yacht  cannot  be  a  comfortable 
cruiser,  and  the  tendency  of  the  times  is 
toward  constant  increase  of  mechanical 
contrivances  and  devices  of  construction 
(as  in  the  fin-keel  type)  which  all  com- 
bine to  carry  out  the  assertion. 

With  what  gain  ?  I  hold  with  most 
loss  ! 

Let  us  examine  the  highest  class  : 

Vigilant  of  '93  would  undoubtedly 
beat  Puritan  of  '85,  but  by  compara- 
tively little  margin.  In  the  last  race 
against  Genesta  the  Puritan 's  speed  over 
a  forty-mile  course  was  within  a  very 
few  minutes  per  mile  of  that  of  the  last 
Cup  Race  of  '93 — the  latter  being  but 
thirty  miles. 

I  freely  grant  some  gain  for  Vigilant, 
but  was  it  worth  the  cost  ?  Puritans 
price  was  $28,000 ;  Vigilant' s  about 
$48,000.  Puritan  was  and  still  is  a  com- 
fortable cruiser  as  a  sloop ;  Vigilant 
even  as  a  schooner  never  could  be. 

Her  principle  of  design  is  bulk  on  top 
of  water  and  not  form  below  it  ;  im- 
provements (?)  on  her  on  the  same 
principle  of  design  would  produce  a 
yacht  of  eighty-five  feet  load-line  with 
thirty  feet  of  beam  and  seventeen  feet 
of  draft,  according  to  her  own  designer's 
admissions. 

To  what  end  ?  To  produce  an  actual 
monstrosity  that  may  lower  the  records 
by  but  a  few  seconds,  cost  ten  per  cent, 
more  to  build  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  to  keep  in  repair  from  intermin- 
able and  unavoidable  accidents. 


It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  the 
yacht  clubs  would  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Larchmonts  in  their  thirty-four  rating 
class  and  prescribe  the  limits  of  length 
and  canvas  for  all  classes  ;  there  would 
then  be  a  return  to  the  legitimate 
"search  for  the  finest  form."  More 
than  that,  the  beam,  the  depth  and 
draft  should  also  be  expressly  restricted 
and  by  percentages  of  allowance  of  one 
to  the  other. 

We  have  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  construction  from  wood  to 
iron  and  to  steel ;  the  Vigilant  is  par- 
tially built  of  Tobin  bronze  ;  in  another 
year  or  two  some  millionaire  will  have 
a  yacht  of  aluminum,  capable  of  carry- 
ing seventy-five  per  cent,  of  her  total 
displacement  in  ballast  and  she  can 
swing  a  proportionate  sail "  loft  "  !  What 
then  ?  No  matter  what  her  form,  she 
will  be  a  "  world-beater  "  ! 

Mechanics  have  their  proper  scope  in 
the  propulsion  of  vessels,  but  their  il- 
limitable resources  should  be  restricted 
on  sailing  vessels. 

A  yacht,  in  years  gone  by,  when  no 
longer  able  to  carry  racing-sails,  could 
be  sold  for  commercial  purposes  and  re- 
mained useful  for  many  more  years  be- 
cause of  her  seaworthiness  from  both 
shape  and  construction. 

Of  what  earthly  use  will  Gloriana, 
Wasp,  Colo  ma,  and  Vigilant  be  in  the 
very  near  future  ? 

The  sooner  these  obvious  facts  are 
seen,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  sport 
and  its  real  service  to  science. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  average  tourist 
sees  enough  of  Mexico,  in  trav- 
eling it  by  the  prescribed  routes, 
to  pronounce  it  more  ancient 
and  foreign  in  appearance  than  the  old 
world  itself,  it  is  only  the  mining  super- 
intendent or  "boss"  who,  by  penetra- 
ting far  into  the  interior  on  business, 
sees  the  real  life  of  the  country.  In  this 
capacity  I  have  passed  a  residence  of 
many  months  in  the  interior,  and  have 
been  entertained  in  a  variety  of  unique 
and  pleasing  ways  by  the  old  grandees 
and  owners  of  ranches.  My  most  unique 
experience  was  gained  at  a  boar-hunt 


after  the  style  of  the  old  Yaqui  Indians. 
Our  host  was  a  jolly  Frenchman,  of 
about  middle  age,  whose  ranch  was  in 
the  main  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 

He  was,  evidently,  as  keen  for  the 
sport  as  we  were,  although  it  was  a  famil- 
iar experience  to  him.  This  was  a  sure 
guaranty  to  us  that  we  would  not  be 
disappointed  in  finding  the  chase  full 
of  the  most  stirring  interest. 

The  preparations  for  the  hunt  were 
exceedingly  simple.  In  the  morning 
one  moso  (servant)  made  ready  the  pack 
of  dogs  and  our  mount  of  hardy  native 
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mustangs,  while  another  brought  to  our 
host  the  instruments  of  the  chase,  a  col- 
lection of  cuchillos,  or  long  knives  with 
curved  blades,  and  a  bundle  of  masquiete 
clubs.  He  selected  for  his  use  and  ours 
the  most  savage  blades  and  bludgeons. 
Our  knives  were  honed  to  a  keen  edge. 
The  other  knives  and  clubs  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  servants  who  were 
to  accompany  us. 

It  was  high  noon  when  we  mounted 
our  mustangs  and  set  out  at  the  heels  of 
the  pack.  As  the  day  was  clear  the  heat 
was  scorching  until  we  reached  the 
cooler  shades  of  the  arroya  (gulch) 
where  we  were  informed  that  the  boars 
were  usually  encountered  during  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

No  sooner  did  we  enter  the  arroya 
than  the  dogs  dashed  away  with  sharp 
zest.  They  were  curious  looking  brutes, 
which  our  host  had  himself  bred  by 
crossing  a  very  fierce  and  tenacious 
strain  of  hound  with  the  Scotch  collie. 
He  found  them  better  adapted  to  that 
variety  of  sport  than  any  pure  breed. 
We  were  compelled  to  spur  our  mus- 
tangs into  a  brisk  lope  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  them  before  they  struck  a  trail 
or  routed  game. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  this  sort  of 
riding,  we  heard  a  series  of  grunts  and 
snorts,  and  several  yellowish-brown 
bodies  darted  out  of  a  clump  of  small 
cacti,  and  disappeared  in  the  cloud  of 
dust  raised  by  their  own  hoofs.  The 
leader  of  the  dogs  instantly  set  the  pace 
and  the  whole  pack  joined  in  full  cry 
and  close  pursuit  after  the  fleeing  swine. 

We  could  not  suppress  a  northern 
yell  of  delight,  and  plunged  the  spurs 
into  our  horses,  supposing  that  we  were 
expected  to  overtake  our  bristling  game, 
lean  from  our  saddles  and  slash  them  in 
true  cavalry  style. 

"O,  Fren's!  Fren's  !  Vait !  Vait !" 
shouted  our  host. 

We  drew  rein  while  he  told  us  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  chase  to  overtake  the 
boars,  but  simply  to  drive  them  into  the 
caves  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canon. 
Thereafter  we  galloped  leisurely  by  the 
side  of  our  host,  contented  to  learn,  by 
observation,  each  stage  of  the  game. 

"  See  !  See  !  There's  another  drove  !" 
shouted  one  of  the  party,  as  the  dogs 
started  up  more  of  the  dirty  brutes. 

Although  the  freshly-routed  drove  at 
first  fled  before  the  pack  as  precipi- 
tately as  the  others  had  done,  when  one 


of  the  dogs  lost  his  head  and  pressed 
too  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  rear 
boar  the  brute  instantly  turned,  and 
with  a  sidewise  upward  slash  of  the 
head  laid  open  an  ugly  gash  in  the 
breast  of  the  rash  canine.  His  taste  of 
blood  seemed  to  rouse  all  the  savage 
fury  of  the  beast  and  render  him  insen- 
sible to  fear,  a  characteristic  thoroughly 
typical  of  every  member  of  the  hog 
kind  when  infuriated.  Our  host  flung 
a  volley  of  choice  Parisian  oaths  at  the 
boar,  but  discreetly  pulled  his  horse  to 
a  slower  pace,  as  though  in  no  haste  to 
overtake  the  stolid  defier  of  his  pack. 
Then  he  shouted  to  the  dogs,  inciting 
them  to  the  onslaught.  His  cry  was 
taken  up  by  the  Yaqui  servants  who  ac- 
companied us,  and  took  effect  upon  the 
pack  as  quickly  as  a  firebrand  applied 
to  a  straw-stack.  They  leaped,  plunged 
and  tumbled  over  one  another  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  The  pack  was  large 
and  composed  of  big,  muscular  mem- 
bers, and  we  expected  that  it  would 
make  short  work  of  the  one  rather  small 
boar  which  was  foolhardy  enough  to 
stand  at  bay. 

But  the  next  few  moments  taught  us 
a  very  practical  object  lesson  upon  the 
nature  and  combative  powers  of  even 
a  small  wild  boar.  A  few  desperate 
lunges  here  and  there  among  the  writh- 
ing, plunging  mass  of  dogs  laid  out  four 
of  them  in  the  final  agonies  of  death, 
and,  for  the  moment,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  would  come  off  victor  of  the 
field.  But  another  babel  of  inciting 
shouts  from  their  masters  seemed  to 
put  new  courage  into  the  dogs.  They 
rallied  and  made  another  onslaught. 
Some  of  them  were  fortunate  enough 
to  fasten  their  jaws  into  his  limbs, 
while  others  so  tore  the  flesh  from  his 
vital  parts  that  if  our  host  and  the  In- 
dians had  not  been  instantly  on  the  spot 
to  force  the  dogs  off  their  prey  they 
would  have  torn  the  boar  into  shreds. 
The  whole  combat  was  as  exciting  and 
ferocious  a  brute  encounter  as  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

No  sooner  had  the  dogs  been  pulled 
off  from  their  vanquished  enemy  than 
they  again  took  the  trail  of  the  main 
herd  of  swine,  which  had  retreated  to 
hiding  places  in  the  caves  at  the  end 
of  the  gulch. 

When  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  not  one  of  the  brutes  was  to  be  seen, 
all    having   disappeared    within.     The 
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Indians  quickly  set  about  gathering  the 
dry,  dead  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  cacti, 
placing  them  in  piles  at  the  mouths  of 
the  caves. 

"  You  gentlemen  who  are  unused  to 
handling  the  cuchillos  had  better  remain 
mounted  until  you  see  how  the  boar  is 
killed,"  was  our  host's  advice. 

We  cheerfully  assented  to  this  pro- 
gram and  prepared  to  take  in  the  whole 
proceedings  from  a  safe  standpoint. 

The  combustible  pile  at  the  mouth  of 
the  first  cave  was  then  fired,  and  gave 
out  a  large  volume  of  pitchy,  resinous 
smoke  which  had  an  unpleasantly  strong 
and  pungent  odor.  Some  of  the  ser- 
vants had  come  provided  with  large 
spreading  fans,  with  which  they  forced 
the  smoke  back  into  the  caves,  while  our 
host  and  the  other  servants  stood  with 
their  cuchillos  andmasquite  clubs.  In 
the  course  of  about  thirty  minutes  there 
was  a  quick  sound  of  stampeding  hoofs  in 
the  recesses  of  the  cave  and  we  expect- 
ed to  see  the  swine  rush  out  of  the  en- 
trance. But  there  was  a  momentary 
stay  of  proceedings,  during  which  the 
manipulators  of  the  fans  forced  the 
smoke  into  the  opening  with  redoubled 
energy.  Then  the  exit  was  resumed, 
and  a  half-dozen  snouts  appeared  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  This  was  the 
signal  for  quick  work,  for,  although  the 
brutes  were  considerably  stupefied  by 
the  smoke  and  its  peculiar  anaesthetic 
qualities,  they  quickly  recovered  their 
full  senses  when  in  the  open  air. 

The  Frenchman  sprang  at  the  largest 
boar  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  the  club, 
upon  the  snout,  then  whipped  out  his 
knife  and  flashed  its  keen  blade  between 
the  creature's  plainly  visible  ribs.  The 
boar  tamely  rolled  over  upon  its  side 
and  gave  our  host  no  more  trouble,  save 
by  spattering  his  hunting  blouse  with 
blood.  Before  we  were  able  to  realize 
it,  every  one  of  the  swine  had  been 
slaughtered  in  a  similar  fashion,  by  the 
Indians,  who  were  even  more  experi- 
enced in  the  sport  than  the  Frenchman. 

"  Well,  do  you  want  to  try  it  ? "  he 
inquired  of  us.  It  looked  like  a  com- 
paratively easy  feat,  so  we  bravely  re- 
plied :  "Certainly  !  " 


The  heap  of  dry  cacti  in  front  of  an- 
other opening  was  then  lighted  and  the 
fans  again  sent  the  thick  smoke  into  the 
interior  of  the  cave.  The  fire  had  been 
in  progress  only  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
was  stooping  over  the  head  of  the  dead 
boar  examining  his  savage  tusks,  when 
we  were  all  surprised  by  the  sudden  and 
premature  exit  of  the  swine. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  instant ;  but  dur- 
ing that  time  my  attention  was  so  com- 
pletely occupied  with  the  boar  which 
devoted  himself  to  me,  that  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  other  features  of  the  affray.  I 
was  only  conscious  of  an  avalanche  of 
bristles  and  a  pair  of  gleaming  tusks 
bearing  down  upon  me  with  uncomfort- 
able swiftness.  There  was  scarcely  time 
for  me  to  lift  my  gnarled  club  for  the 
long  range  blow  which  I  aimed  at  the 
snout.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  club 
crashed  into  the  brute's  open  jaws  and 
snapped  off  the  tusk  nearest  to  me  close 
down  to  the  root.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  lucky  stroke,  I  would  have  probably 
felt  that  bit  of  "  hog-ivory  "  ploughing 
through  the  sinews  of  my  leg.  The  blow 
was  so  hard  that  the  club  slipped  from 
my  grasp.  The  boar  stumbled  upon  his 
knees  and  before  he  could  regain  his 
feet  I  managed  to  make  a  slash  at  him 
with  my  knife.  It  entered  his  neck  close 
to  the  shoulder,  and  though  the  wound 
was  ultimately  fatal,  the  animal  was 
under  sufficient  impetus  to  plunge  the 
stub  of  its  remaining  tusk,  which  had 
also  been  partially  broken,  into  the  calf 
of  my  leg,  lacerating  it  painfully.  The 
Indians  bound  my  wound  up  with  heal- 
ing leaves  and  we  returned  to  the  ranch- 
house  in  triumph,  bearing,  as  trophies 
of  the  chase,  the  bodies  of  four  boars 
and  seven  sows.  This  was  a  much  larg- 
er number,  so  our  host  informed  us, 
than  was  usually  taken  at  a  hunt. 

Our  phenomenal  success  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  arroya  had  not 
been  the  scene  of  a  chase  for  many 
months.  Of  course  a  grand  feast,  of 
almost  feudal  style  and  proportions,  con- 
cluded the  hunt,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  enjoyable  one  I  have  yet  expe- 
rienced— notwithstanding  the  lacerated 
leg,  which  soon  healed  nicely. 
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'IG  leaves,  indeed !"  I  thought 
to  myself  indignantly,  as  with 
a  thick  frost  on  my  stateroom 
window,  and  the  gray  twilight 
settling  on  some  half-emptied  phials  on 
the  slab  by  my  berth,  I  nestled  closer 
under  the  warm  blankets  of  the  good 
ship,  Vulture. 

We  were  on  the  first  night  out  from 
New  York  to  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles.  When  the  pilot  left  us  at 
sunset  a  brisk  northwest  wind  blew 
sharply,  and  huge  cakes  of  ice  on  which 
lazy  white  sea  gulls  were  perched,  drift- 
ed across  our  path  from  time  to  time. 

The  fierce  viking  North  yielded  his 
scepter  as  reluctantly  as  possible,  and  it 
was  the  third  day  from  New  York  before 
the  temperature  rose  appreciably.  Our 
voyage  was  completed  in  June  atmos- 
phere, over  a  sea  of  trembling  sapphire. 

"  You  can  see  Cuba  through  your 
window,  ma'am,"  said  the  stewardess  on 
the  fifth  day  after  leaving  home  ;  "  those 
are  the  signals  flying  from  the  watch- 
tower  of  Morro  Castle,  and  here  come 
the  custom-house  officers  on  board." 

I  arose  rather  savagely ;  that  sleep 
should  have  held  me  fast  when  the 
world-famed  bay  of  Havana  spread  be- 
fore me  filled  with  Spanish  men-of-war, 
and  the  shipping  of  the  universe  lying 
at  the  wharves  !  The  brightly-colored 
houses  of  the  city,  with  their  roofs  of  red 
tiles,  caught  the  burning  sunshine  that 
February  morning ;  the  grim  battle- 
ments of  Morro  Castle  frowned  severely 
and  shook  the  colors  of  Spain — blood 
and  gold  ;  tall  palms,  ceibas  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  nodded  sleepily  in  the  warmth 
and  languor  ;  dark  -  skinned  boatmen 
holding  tropical  fruits  in  their  hands, 
surrounded  the  ship  shouting  and  crowd- 
ing to  be  the  first  to  hail  the  passengers, 
and,  beyond  all  else,  as  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  this  beautiful  picture,  stretch- 
ed the  blue  Cuban  hills. 

I  omit  the  details  of  landing.  Suffice 
to  say  that  after  a  long  and  tedious 
delay,  during  which  time  I  reflected 
how  thankful  Columbus  should  have 
been  that  there  were  no  customs-in- 
spectors when  he  visited  the  island,  we 
■mounted  our  bicycles  and  plunged 
among  the  strange  scenes  of  the  Ha- 
vana thoroughfares. 


I  shall  never  forget  how  extremely 
Oriental  the  town  appeared.  It  is  more 
Moorish,  indeed,  than  Spain,  with  its 
narrow  bazaar-like  streets  roofed  with 
variegated  awnings  stretching  from  one 
wall  to  the  opposite  side ;  the  stores, 
with  all  their  contents  displayed  in  the 
windows,  and  their  strange  names,  such 
as  "Ladies'  Delight,"  "  Soul's  Distress," 
"  Last  Hope,"  or  some  equally  fantastic 
title  ;  the  soft,  liquid  vowels  of  the  Span- 
ish tongue  fell  everywhere  upon  the 
ears.  Occasionally,  far  off  against  the 
fullness  of  color,  a  palm  tree — the  tree 
of  the  tropics — rose,  and  through  these 
winding,  irregular  streets  swept  the 
bizarre  conflict  of  Africo-Spanish  life. 

Is  it  not  rather  some  quaint  portion  of 
far-away  Toledo  or  Granada,  which  has 
broken  from  its  old  anchorage  and  drift- 
ed to  these  Caribbean  waters,  instead 
of  a  country  redolent  with  the  memo- 
ries of  adventurers,  freebooters,  treasure- 
laden  ships  and  haughty  Spanish  Dons  ? 

Our  first  dinner  that  night  was  an 
epoch  with  the  merit  of  novelty  if  noth- 
ing else.  Being  very  hungry  from  our 
first  exploring  expedition  we  gazed 
longingly  and  curiously  at  the  soup 
golden  with  saffron,  and  of  ingredients 
as  various  as  the  many  hues  of  Joseph's 
long-famed  coat. 

Let  it  not  surprise  anyone  when  I  as- 
sert that  bananas  with  the  skins  on  were 
boiled  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
this  soup,  or  that  chicken,  pork,  peppers, 
almonds,  raisins,  onions,  eggs,  olives 
and  clams  were  part  of  the  contents. 

The  green  peas — fancy  green  peas  in 
February — cooked  with  stewed  tomatoes 
and  chopped  boiled  eggs  were  really  re- 
markably eatable  ;  so  were  the  beans, 
cooked  with  sausages  and  shrimps,  and 
the  infinitesimal  roasts  and  omelets. 

The  fish,  which  is  invariably  served 
near  the  end  of  a  Spanish  meal,  were  of 
many  varieties  and  cooked  in  oil,  toma- 
toes, wine,  or  the  everlasting  saffron  ; 
then  came  dessert  with  preserves,  con- 
fectionery and  fruits — all  new  to  us,  but 
all  delicious,  and  for  drink  we  had  pure 
Catalonian  wine.  Black  coffee  and  cigar- 
ettes always  complete  a  Cuban  meal. 

There  were  three  windows  in  our 
room,  two  of  which  were  so  high  that 
we  were  obliged  to  climb  to  look  out  of 
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them,  but  the  view  was  lovely  in  the 
extreme.  Before  us  stretched  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  a  mysterious  line 
of  shadowy  coast  in  contrast  to  the 
moon-kissed  waters,  caressing  with  a 
low,  passionate  tone  this  most  precious 
jewel  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  the 
balminess  of  the  night  air,  the  cadence 
of  a  guitar  came  from  some  open  case- 
ment,the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers 
and  tropical  fruits  hung  on  the  air,  and 
black  as  funeral  statues  against  the  hor- 
izon loomed  the  acacia  and  the  palm. 
The  military  band  from  the  Tacon  the- 
ater close  by  crashed  out  at  times,  and  a 
woman  passed  in  the  shadow  with  a  red 
rose  japonica  bud  against  her  dark  hair. 

Wondrously  lovely,  as  a  poet's  dream  ! 
Is  there  aught  more  perfect  elsewhere 
than  this  tender  Cuban  night  as  radiant 
as  day,  I  marvel,  as  I  gently  touch  Dor- 
la  and  break  the  spell  which  the  magic 
of  the  hour  had  cast  about  her,  too. 

Then  we  fell  to  examining  the  con- 
tents of  our  room  ;  there  was  no  mat- 
tress upon  the  bed.  for  the  Cubans  hold 
it  to  be  much  healthier,  in  their  climate, 
to  use  something  like  a  sacking-bottom 
in  its  place.  A  great  quantity  of  mos- 
quito-netting suggested  unpleasant  pos- 
sibilities, and  as  for  carpet,  bless  me ! 
it  is  an  unknown  article  in  the  land  of 
the  cocoa  and  the  palm. 

There  was  a  quaint  table  and  some 
chairs  ;  a  wardrobe  large  enough  to  re- 
pose in  comfortably,  some  queer-look- 
ing water  jars,  much  of  the  size  and  type 
designated  in  the  story  of  the  "  Forty 
Thieves."  Add  to  this  a  very  delight- 
ful foreignness  and  you  have  our  apart- 
ment complete.  "  The  saints  protect  us 
from  indigestions  !"  exclaimed  Dorla  as 
we  retired  to  rest. 

To  rest,  say  rather  to  unrest,  for  every 
half  hour  throughout  the  night  the  so- 
norous voices  of  the  watchmen,  crying 
the  hour  and  the  weather,  sounded 
under  our  windows,  and  the  fleas  and 
mosquitoes  enjoyed  to  the  full  their 
meal  on  Northern  blood,  murdering 
sleep  as  completely  as  Macbeth  of  old. 

"  Coffee  alone,  or  with  milk  ?  "  were 
the  first  words  I  heard  the  next  morn- 
ing, awaking  me  from  the  sleep  which 
had,  in  spite  of  nocturnal  visitants,  over- 
come me  toward  daylight. 

Forewarned,  forearmed  ;  we  had  been 
advised  to  take  it  with  milk,  so  direct- 
ing the  chambermaid  or  man — the  hotel 
servants  are  all  men  in  Cuba — to  serve  it 


to  us  with  some  fresh  bananas  and  or- 
anges, we  wandered  down  to  the  parlor. 

It  was  the  first  Sunday  of  the  carni- 
val. Sunday  and  yet  not  Sunday,  for 
to  the  Cuban  the  Lord's  Day  is  but  a  dia 
de  fiesta,  for  merry-makings,  bull-fights, 
cock-fights  and  masquerade  balls. 

Not  go,  you  say  ?  Certainly  not,  ex- 
cept in  the  interests  of  literature;  for 
when  one  sets  out  to  write  a  description 
of  a  country,  one  must  be  explicit  and 
complete. 

The  whole  city  seemed  given  over  to 
the  wildest  revelry  and  mirth  ;  we  were 
met  everywhere  by  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
osit)r  and  many  jests  at  our  mode  of 
traveling,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  disapprobation  and  criticism  at  the 
temerity  of  Dorla  and  myself  in  posing 
before  the  Havana  people  as  bicyclistes. 
The  streets  and  the  passes  were  throng- 
ed with  maskers  in  carriages  or  afoot ; 
grotesqueness  and  noise  abounded  every- 
where ;  whites  and  negroes  with  incon- 
ceivable noses,  chins,  paunches  and 
beards,  mingled  with  counterfeit  don- 
keys who  brayed  at  their  touch,  grin- 
ning apes,  crowing  cocks  and  strutting 
turkeys. 

Music,  many-toned  and  of  various 
styles  saluted  us  on  all  sides  ;  here 
passed  a  gay  Lothario  and  an  innocent 
shepherdess  ;  there  a  monk,  cheek-by- 
jowl  with  the  devil,  capered  madly  by  ; 
toys  and  flowers  were  scattered  every- 
where among  the  dancing,  noisy  mob, 
for  all  over  the  city  the  populace  were 
out  in  a  perfect  swarm  of  human  life. 

Great  ladies  leaning  in  the  draped 
balconies  of  old  mansions  threw  bon- 
bons to  the  maskers  below,  their  glit- 
tering costumes  a  blaze  of  color  against 
the  perfect  sky;  dominoes  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  cafes  where  people  were  sup- 
ping at  small  snowy  tables,  and  occasion- 
ally a  masked  grandee  in  seventeenth 
century  garb  wiped  the  champagne 
from  his  long  mustaches  and  paused  to 
fling  a  caress  in  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  a  black-eyed  incognito,  ablaze  with 
jewels. 

The  stir  and  color  and  tumult  of  the 
scene  bewitched  us  with  its  chaos  and 
its  glow,  and  the  pressure  of  the  surg- 
ing throng  drew  us  into  their  midst,  but 
let  me  whisper  a  word  of  advice. 

"  Move  gently  through  a  Cuban  car- 
nival crowd,  and  it  were  wise  to  place  a 
hand  upon  your  purse  or  other  valua- 
bles, taking  excellent  care  not  to  tread 
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upon  any  one's  toes,  unless  you  are 
more  ready  with  a  blow  than  your 
Cuban  neighbor  is  with  his  knife." 

Another  extremely  interesting  sight 
in  Havana  is  the  Pescaderia,  or  fish- 
market,  where  the  finny  tribe  are  dis- 
played in  great  variety  upon  marble 
counters.  The  building  is  of  stone, 
something  of  the  appearance  of  an  ar- 
cade with  the  roof  resting  upon  arches 
supported  by  pillars  ;  one  side  being 
entirely  open,  efficient  ventilation  is  se- 
cured; the  market  is  a  government  insti- 
tution and  monopoly. 

The  city  does  not  depend  upon  the 
coast  for  its  supply,  as  fishermen  come 
in  regularly  from  the  borders  of  Florida, 
Yucatan  and  the  Tortugas.  The  pisca- 
torial display  is  something,  I  believe, 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Shell  fish  of  every  de- 
scription may  be  found  there,  snake-like 
eels,  yellow,  black  and  Spanish  angle 
fish  (the  latter  is  called  the  "  butterfly 
of  the  sea,"  it  is  so  beautiful),  dolphins, 
Bahama  turbot  of  a  bright,  bluish-green, 
squirrel  fish  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color, 
blue  fish  and  parrot  fish,  sharks,  and 
great  porpoises,  ready  to  be  converted 
into  oil,  all  are  here,  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  hues,  golden,  light  purple, 
silver,  pearl,  azure,  and  lusterless  gray. 

The  Broadway  of  the  Capital  is  the 
Calle  de  Mecarderes,  and  Obispo  and 
Ricla  streets  are  always  animated  and 
inviting.  Jewelry  stores,  dry  goods  and 
fancy  goods  abound  everywhere,  and 
fan  stores  and  wax-taper  sho-os  are 
plentiful.  We  found  palm-leaf  hats, 
Spanish  books,  laces,  linens  and  photo- 
graphs surprisingly  cheap,  but  for  every- 
thing else  the  prices  were  fabulous. 
Indeed,  I  was  quite  forced  to  accept 
Dorla's  conclusion  that  the  best  and 
cheapest  souvenir  for  the  home  circle 
was  a  stock  of  guava  jelly  and  marma- 
lade bought  at  La  Dominica  Cafe. 

The  buildings  are  nearly  all  solid, 
rarely  over  a  story  in  height,  and  painted 
with  most  startling  colors  ;  very  often 
in  front  of  them  one  encounters  a  Chi- 
nese coolie  who  has  served  out  his  free- 
dom on  a  sugar  estate  and  who  is  now 
peddling  crockery  from  large  baskets 
suspended  from  a  bamboo  yoke ;  the 
duke  sellers,  usually  tidy-looking  mulat- 
to women,  are  another  cose  de  Cuba,  and 
their  preserved  fruits  are  really  delicious. 

Like  Italy,  Cuba  is  cursed  with  a  lot- 
tery which  drains  the  surplus  cash  from 


all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  white  or 
negro,  old  and  young,  ignorant  and  re- 
fined. One  of  the  best-known  and 
oftenest-heard  street  cries  is  that  of 
"  Lotteria  !  Lotteria  !  a  fine  number — 
number  such  and  such  !  "  whatever  the 
case  may  be,  as  the  lottery  ticket  vender 
makes  his  daily  rounds.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment institution,  licensing  all  ticket 
dealers  and  requiring  a  brass  badge  to 
be  worn  upon  the  front  of  their  coats. 

The  Spaniards,  Creoles  and  negroes 
also  patronize  extensively  the  out-door 
gambler,  who,  seated  upon  some  street 
corner,  cries  with  much  gesture  and 
voice  his  invitations  to  "  try  your  luck," 
with  his  cards  and  dice  spread  out  on  a 
cloth  before  him.  He  is  almost  always 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  sailors  on  shore 
for  the  day  being  especially  easy  prey. 

The  beverage,  par  excellence,  to  the 
Havanese  is  the  chocolate,  such  as  one 
obtains  in  no  other  country,  I  believe, 
so  creamy,  well-frothed  and  nutritious. 
When  before  a  long  cycle  ride  it  is 
brought  to  you,  richly  made  and  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  delicious 
fruits  of  the  region,  you  are  ready  to 
swear  that  the  chocolate  will  hereafter 
lose  its  identity  unless  made  by  a 
Spaniard.  Coffee,  which  is  quite  cer- 
tain of  being  excellently  prepared,  and 
British  ale,  which  may  be  found  all  over 
the  Island,  are  much  used  here,  as  is 
also  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the  cafes,  and 
the  vino  Catalan  brought  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  mother-country  and  sold 
in  Cuba  very  cheap. 

But  the  climate  offers  a  tempting 
opportunity  for  the  sale  of  refrescoes  or 
cool  drinks,  of  which  lemonade  made  of 
limes  more  frequently  than  lemons, 
with  a  little  Jamaica  rum  poured  over 
the  ice,  and  Naranjada,  orangeade  made 
from  bitter  oranges  are  the  favorites. 
Almond  milk,  diluted  with  ice  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  is  also  a  refresco 
much  in  demand.     We  were  milk-bib- 

blers,  and  one  morning  F gravely 

informed  us  that  he  had  paid  for  our 
favorite  beverage  and  that  the  milkman 
was  waiting  down-stairs. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  but  some  cows  !" 
cried  Dorla  in  disappointment.     "  Wait 

a  moment,"  said  F ,  as  he  handed  a 

glass  to  the  man  in  attendance,  and 
forthwith  the  fellow  seated  himself  and 
proceeded  to  milk  the  glass  full,  a  prac- 
tice to  be  warmly  commended  to  all  coun- 
tries where  adulteration  is  suspected. 
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the 
vice 


GOVERNOR   LEVI    P.  MORTON. 


CARCELY 

had  we 
closed  the 
record  of 
active  ser- 
of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of 
the  State  of 
New  York,  in 
our  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary, with  the 
story  of  the 
struggles  be- 
tween the  forces 
of  law  and  order 
at  Buffalo  in 
1892,  and  Oswe- 
go in  1894,  when,  at  the  summons  of 
the  legally  constituted  authorities  in 
Brooklyn,  the  First  and  Second  Brig- 
ades of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  were  again  called  into  active  ser- 
vice in  maintaining  order  and  protect- 
ing property. 

With  the  merits  of  any  controversy 
out  of  which  arises  the  inability  of  the 
civil  authority  to  maintain  order,  the 
National  Guard  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  ;  nor,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  have  those  in  civic  authority. 
Their  duty  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Constitution,  to  insure  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  go  when  and  whither 
he  pleases  about  his  lawful  business, 
and  to  perform  it  without  molestation 
to  his  person  or  injury  to  his  property. 
To  secure  these  conditions  and  to  effect- 
ually insure  the  existence  and  continu- 
ance of  them  the  National  Guard  has  its 
reason  for  existence. 

That  the  National  Guard  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  effectual  for  these  pur- 
poses has  been  proved  and  recorded  in 
the  earlier  numbers  of  this  history. 
Brooklyn  has  but  added  another  in- 
stance of  the  futility  of  any  efforts  to 
break  down  the  authority  of  the  State. 
It  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  January, 
1895,  that  the  seven  thousand  motor- 
men  and  conductors  of  all  the  trolley 
lines  of  Brooklyn  were  ordered  by  the 
master  workman  of  their  union  to  strike 
work,  and  in  accordance  with  this  order 
not  a  car  started  from  the  depots  on  that 


date.  Had  the  result  of  this  command 
been  limited  to  its  face  expression,  a 
cessation  of  work  by  the  employes,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  action 
by  the  civil  authorities  ;  but,  as  invari- 
ably happens,  the  strikers,  their  sympa- 
thizers, or  the  undesirable  residuum, 
always  attracted  by  the  hope  of  disorder 
on  such  occasions,  at  once  began  a  sys- 
tematic interference  with  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  work,  followed,  as  of 
course,  with  the  destruction  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  companies,  the  cutting  off 
of  the  motor  power  and  the  creation  of 
apprehension  of  bodily  harm  among  all 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

At  first  the  police  of  the  city  were 
more  than  able  to  repress  the  slight 
rioting  that  occurred,  but  as  days  went 
by  with  apparently  no  signs  of  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  the  lawlessness  be- 
came more  violent  and  systematic.  The 
few  cars  that  the  companies  attempted 
to  run  were  brought  back,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  few  blocks,  broken  and  dam- 
aged ;  and  the  new  motormen  and  con- 
ductors, hired  by  the  companies  to  take 
the  strikers'  places,  were  so  continually 
assaulted  that  the 
police,  having 
been  on  constant 
duty  for  over  a 
week,  were  com- 
pletely  worn    out. 

The  conditions 
became  so  alarm- 
ing by  Friday, 
January  18th,  that 
Mayor  Scheiren 
called  out  the 
Brooklyn  or  Sec- 
ond Brigade  of  the 
National  Guard, 
under  command 
of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral McLeer,  com- 
prising the  follow- 
ing organizations  : 
The  13th  Regi- 
ment, strength  600 
officers  and  men  ; 
the  14th,  700  ;  23d, 
82c;  :  47th,  4.7 z  :    -id 
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nal  Corps,  40,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
3,000  officers  and  men. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  these 
commands,  noticing-  the  serious  trend 
the  strike  had  been  taking,  were  in  a 
great  measure  prepared  for  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and 
by  7  a.  m.  on  Saturday  had  assembled 
in  almost  full  strength  at  their  armories. 
On  the  same  day  the  troops  breaking 
up  into  detachments  of  one  or  more 
companies,    were   marched  to  the   car- 


stead  of  better  ;  wires  were  cut  at  dif- 
ferent points  ;  the  few  cars  that  could 
be  run  were  stoned  and  damaged  ;  their 
crews  in  many  instances,  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  roughly  handled  and  injured. 
On  Saturday,  January  nineteenth,  oc- 
curred the  first  serious  conflict  between 
the  soldiery  and  rioters.  Three  com- 
panies of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment, 
under  command  of  their  Major  Coch- 
ran, having  been  assailed  with  a  volley 
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sheds,  depots  and  other  important  points 
along  the  lines,  to  co-operate  with  the 
police  in  enforcing  law  and  order. 

Despite  the  combined  efforts  of 
soldiery  and  police,  not  a  car  could  be 
run  on  any  of  the  roads — for  reasons 
easily  comprehended  when  one  traces 
out  on  the  map  the  widely  divergent 
points  from  which  the  trolley  system 
starts  and  terminates,  and  the  very  great 
extent  of  the  intermediate  routes.  It 
required  a  greater  force  than  that 
portion  of  the  police  that  could  be 
spared  for  this  special  duty,  and  one 
brigade  of  soldiers,  to  cover  effectually 
so  complicated  and  extensive  a  system. 

The  presence  of  the  State  troops 
seemed  to  arouse  the  baser  passions 
of  what  was  now  a  lawless  mob,  the 
strikers'  ranks  having  been  augmented 
by  many  gangs  of  the  tougher  element 
of  Brooklyn's  lower  classes. 

Matters  continued  to  grow  worse  in- 


of  stones,  charged  the  mob.  The  con- 
flict was  sharp,  quick,  and  decisive,  and 
after  a  short  but  savage  resistance,  the 
crowd  broke  and  ran,  leaving  five  of 
their  number  more  or  less  wounded  by 
the  "  very  much  in  earnest  "  soldiers. 

Realizing  that  a  very  serious  point 
had  been  reached,  Mayor  Scheiren,  after 
a  consultation  with  the  civic  and  mili- 
tary authorities,  telegraphed  Governor 
Morton  for  much-needed  aid,  and  he  in 
turn  promptly  responded  by  ordering 
out  the  First  or  New  York  Brigade. 

On  receipt  of  a  telegraphic  order  from 
the  Governor  on  Sunday,  January  20th, 
Brigadier  Fitzgerald  notified  the  com- 
mandants of  all  the  organizations  of  his 
command  to  assemble  their  men. 

The  First  Brigade  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Second,  having  a  total  of  4,000 
officers  and  men  ;  the  two  Brigades 
therefore  put  in  the  field  a  military 
force  of  over  7,000. 
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These  orders 
reached  the 
different  com- 
mands on  Sun- 
d  a  y  evening 
at  7  o'clock, 
and  immedi- 
ately messen- 
gers were  has- 
tening over 
the    city   sum- 


COM.-GEN.  E.  C.  O'BRIEN. 


taken 
that, 


moning  the 
members. 
T  elegr  ams 
were  sent  to 
those  living 
out  of  town, 
and  all  avail- 
able means 
were  used  to 
bring  about  a 
speeedy  mus- 
ter of  the 
brigade. 

It  must  be 
consideration 
though  always  ready,  the 
members  of  the  New 
York  regiments  did  not 
enjoy  the  same  advanta- 
ges their  sister  brigade 
across  the  bridge  did. 
The  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  regiments,  be- 
sides being  on  the  scene, 
knew  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  when 
they  would  be  called  out ;  hence  many 
reported  at  the  armories  before  actual 
orders  were  issued.  The  members  of 
the  New  York  Brigade  (the  day  being 
Sunday)  were  not  expecting  a  duty  call, 
and  so  were  naturally  very  widely  dis- 
persed ;  yet  fully  two-thirds  of  their 
strength  had  reported  for  duty  by  mid- 
night ;  and  within  ten  hours  after  the 
orders  were  received  the  7th,  12th,  2 2d 
and  71st  Regiments  ;  the  8th  and  69th 
Battalions ;  the  1st  and  2d  Batteries  ; 
Troop  A  and  the  Signal  Corps  were  en 
route  for  Brooklyn,  the  9th  Regiment 
and  the  Naval  Reserve  being  held  in 
New  York  as  reserve. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article  to  chronicle  the  move- 
ments of  each  command  during  its 
service.  The  object  will  be  the  better 
attained  by  following  closely  one  organi- 
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zation,  and  by  it  demonstrate  the  gener- 
al work  of  the  militia  in  their  perform- 
ance of  riot  duty  on  this  occasion. 

The  experience  which  enables  me  to 
speak  with  personal  knowledge  was 
gained  with  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and 
that,  rather  than  any  special  aptitude  in 
that  regiment,  must  be  my  justification 
for  selecting  it  as  a  model;  though  ever 
since  its  organization,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, it  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
every  riot  occurring  in  this  State,  in 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  Guard  for  prompt  action. 

The  summons  of  the  Seventh  to  arms 
was    expedited   by   an   incident   of  the 
nature  of  the  famous  ride  of  Paul  Re- 
vere.    A   private    of   one  of  the   com- 
panies, being  a  splendid  horseman,  vol- 
unteered to  notify  those  members  who 
lived  at  some  distance  from  the  armory. 
Securing  a  charger,  he  at  top  speed  rode 
from  house  to   house   on   his  chivalric 
errand,   startling   more   than   one 
New  Yorker,  who,  catching 
a     glimpse    of     the     rider 
through   his  bedroom   win- 
dow,   must   have   imagined 
revolutionary      times     had 
come  again. 

The   results  of   this  con- 
certed  work    soon    became 
apparent.     By  cab  and  car- 
riage, by   car  and  on  foot, 
members  arrived  and  poured 
through   the 
portals,    and 
at    midnight 
over      seven 
hundred  out 
of   a    total 
strength     of 
one  thousand 
men  had  re- 
ported  for 
duty.    Mean- 


INSPECTOR-GEN. 
F.  C.   MCLEWEE. 

while  a  guard 
had  been  set, 
and  members 
only,  or  those 
having  official 
business,could 
enter.  When 
the  members  \  ' 
of  the  regi-  \ 
m  e  n  t  gath- 
ered    in     the 
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different  company  quarters  at  the 
armory  of  the  regiment  the  senior  offi- 
cer, on  his  arrival,  took  command,  and 
a  mass  of  routine  work  was  at  once  set 
in  motion  that  the  ordinary  layman 
knows  little  about. 

Few  civilians  can  realize  the  many 
departments  that  make  up  a  complete 
regimental  organization.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them. 


very  important  one,  for  good  service 
necessitates  good  food,  and  in  a  great 
measure  the  health  of  the  men  de- 
pends upon  a  capable  commissariat. 
That  the  commissariat  department  of 
the  Seventh  was  capable  is  verified  by 
the  fact  that  coffee,  sandwiches  and 
eggs  were  served  to  the  regiment  at* 
midnight,  five  hours  after  orders  were 
received  to  assemble,  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  each  man  was  again 
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First,  there  is  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, whose  duty  is  to  turn  over 
to  each  company  quartermaster  a  com- 
plete field  kit.  This  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  each  man :  Gray 
blanket,  rubber  poncho,  haversack,  knife, 
fork  and  spoon  ;  metal  meat-plate,  with 
cover  ;  tin  cup,  canteen. 

Besides  this  personal  kit,  a  field-cook- 
ing outfit  was  transported  to  the  point 
where  each  company  was  stationed,  con- 
sisting of  three  frying-pans,  two  large 
iron  pots,  with  covers ;  four  carving- 
knives  ;  a  cleaver  and  steel ;  two  large 
forks,  two  large  spoons,  a  hatchet,  a 
dipper,  and  an  iron  grating  for  top  of  fire. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  quartermas- 
ter and  assistants  to  look  after  and 
transport  all  regimental  property  not 
carried  by  the  men. 

The    Commissary's   Department   is  a 


cheered  with  a  breakfast  of  hash, 
poached  eggs,  coffee  and  bread. 

The  Medical  Department  consists  of 
the  surgeon,  two  assistant  -  surgeons, 
and  the  hospital  steward.  They  were 
hard  at  work  all  night  perfecting  their 
arrangements  to  take  care  of  the  health 
of  a  thousand  men.  The  regimental 
ambulance  corps,  of  eight  permanent 
members  and  twenty-five  litter-bearers, 
were  furnished  with  the  medical  kits  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  corps.  With 
the  red  cross  of  Geneva  sewn  on  the 
left  arm,  these  men  stood  ready  to  aid 
their  wounded  or  sick  comrades.' 

The  Ordnance  Department,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  charged  with  the  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  orders  were  received 
to  serve  each  man  with  thirty  rounds  of 
ball-cartridge  ;  consequently,  a  requisi- 
tion was  made  on  the  State  Arsenal  by 
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the  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice.  By  three 
o'clock  a.  m.,  30,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion was  in  the  armory.  Meanwhile  it 
was  ordered  from  regimental  head- 
quarters that  two  sharpshooters  be  de- 
tailed from  each  company  to  act  as  an 
advance  guard,  under  the  Inspector  of 
Rifle  Practice  ;  an  innovation  worthy  of 
adoption  by  other  corps. 

Field  music  was  not  neglected,  and 
under  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Drum- 
Major,  the  field  music,  being  enlisted 
men,  were  mustered. 

The     colonel,    adjutants,    and    other 


ceeded  to  the  depot  situated  on  Halsey 
street  and  Broadway,  arriving  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  relieving  a  detachment  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  who  had 
been  having  a  hard  time  of  it. 

This  depot,  and  others  within  a  radius 
of  one  or  two  miles,  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  violent  outbreaks  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers.  Companies  A  and 
H,  under  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Smith,  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
car-shed  at  Ralph  and  Gates  avenues, 
being  posted  in  and  about  the  buildings, 
and  the  rest  of  the   detachment  made 
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members  of  the  Field  and  Staff,  were 
at  headquarters,  rapidly  working  on 
the  mass  of  official  details  which,  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  compel  a  large 
amount  of  clerical  labor. 

At  five  o'clock  the  breakfast  call  was 
sounded,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  regi- 
ment, eight  hundred  strong,  carrying 
the  full  field  kit,  one  day's  rations  and 
canteen  filled  with  coffee,  marched  out 
of  the  armory.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  regiment  did  it  look  so  business- 
like, and  so  well  equipped  for  service. 

By  the  elevated  railroads  of  both 
cities,  and  the   Brooklyn  Bridge,  it  pro- 


themselves  as  comfortable  as  the  nature 
of  the  premises  would  permit. 

A  few  hours  later  these ,  companies 
were  relieved  by  the  Sixty-ninth  Bat- 
talion, and  were  marched  back  to  the 
Halsey  street  depot,  leaving  Lieut.-Col- 
onel Smith  in  the  command  of  the  post. 

Meanwhile  Companies  E  and  I,  with 
Captain  Rhoads  in  command,  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Alabama  depot,  and 
Companies  B,  D  and  G,  under  Major 
Abrams,  to  the  Ridgewood  power- 
house ;  Companies  A,  C,  F,  H  and  K 
remaining  at  Halsey  street,  which  point 
Colonel  Appleton  made  headquarters. 
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Those  members  who  lived  out  of 
town,  and  for  other  good  reasons  could 
not  leave  the  armory  with  the  regi- 
ment, arrived  at  headquarters  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lydecker,  some 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  at  noon, 
Monday ;  being  immediately  sent  to 
join  their  different  companies. 

Dinner  having  been  served — I  speak 
of    the  Halsey  street  department    (the 


7.30  a.m.,  breakfast;  8  a.m.,  guard  mount- 
ing ;  8.30  a.m.,  police ;  1  p.m.,  dinner ; 
4  p.m.,  guard  mounting;  5.15  p.m.,  re- 
treat ;  6  p.m.,  supper ;  10  p.m.,  tattoo ; 
10.30  p.m.,  taps ;  12  midnight,  guard 
mounting. 

The  commissary  department  of  the 
regiment  cannot  be  too  highly  praised 
for  its  efficiency  in  every  detail.  A 
sample  daily  bill  of  fare  will,  I  think, 
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others  being  patterned  after  it,  and  so 
carefully  as  regards  the  routine  that  if 
I  speak  of  this  I  speak  of  all) — the  men 
immediately  began  to  make  themselves 
at  home  in  the  unused  trolley-cars  in 
the  car-shed. 

Unless  one  has  personally  undergone 
the  ordeal,  he  cannot  imagine  the  mis- 
erable sleeping  accommodation  the 
members  of  the  two  brigades  endured 
for  the  week,  and  in  some  cases  for 
two  weeks,  during  their  recent  service. 

As  was  the  case  in  selecting  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  to  describe  the  work  of 
the  militia,  I  take  the  Halsey  street 
depot  as  a  basis  to  describe  the  week's 
work  of  the  regiment,  touching  here 
and  there  on  the  doings  of  some  of  the 
other  detachments. 

The  calls  for  the  daily  routine  were  as 
follows:   7  a.m.,  reveille  ;  7.15  a.m.,  sick; 


suffice  to  show  that  in  this  respect  the 
rations  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  men,  who  at  a  moment's 
notice  were  forced  to  sacrifice  the  com- 
forts of  home  and  live  on  the  somewhat 
rough  fare  of  a  soldier's  life  ;  rough  be- 
cause one  had  to  depend  on  the  inex- 
perienced efforts  of  men  detailed  to  do 
the  company  cooking : 

Breakfast,  7.30  a.m. — Stewed  chicken, 
boiled  potatoes,  coffee,  bread  and  butter. 

Dinner,  1  p.m. — Bouillon,  beefsteaks, 
sweet  potatoes,  canned  corn,  coffee, 
bread  and  butter. 

Supper,  6  p.m. — Canned  pork  and 
beans,  canned  plums,  bread  and  butter. 

This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact  that  hot  bouillon  and  coffee  were  to 
be  had  alb  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
proves  that  in  regard  to  the  inner  man 
the  citizen  soldiery  were  taken  care  of. 
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The  greatest  tax  on  the  men  was  the 
lack  of  sleep  ;  for  when  one  is  used  to  a 
bed,  with  the  occasional  use  of  cots  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  Camp  necessitate, 
the  uncushioned  seats  of  a  trolley-car 
are  not  conducive  to  that  slumber  and 
rest  which  Dame  Nature  demands. 

The  most  important  and  arduous 
work  done  by  the  men  was,  of  course, 
sentry  duty  ;  with  but  a  few  exceptions 
each  private  and  non-commissioned 
officer  performed  a  tour  of  eight  hours 
in  every  twenty-four — the  intense  cold 
at  times  causing  much  suffering. 

The  alertness  of  the  men  engaged  in 
this  work,  the  knowledge  of  their  duties, 
and  their  soldierly  bearing  at  all  times, 
were  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  work  during  the  week,  besides 
sentry  duty,  was  done  mainly  by  small 
detachments,  which,  acting  as  pickets, 


ment,  under  Major  Kipp,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  force  of  Major  Abrams, 
successfully,  and  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  opened  this  line  to  the  public. 

This  was  on  Monday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary the  twenty-first,  when  the  entire 
force  of  Major  Abrams  (three  hundred), 
thrown  out  as  pickets,  effectively  closed 
every  street  that  approached  the  Ridge- 
wood  depot  ;  no  vehicles  or  people  were 
allowed  inside  these  lines,  and  every 
saloon  was  purged  of  its  inmates  and 
guards  placed  at  the  doors. 

The  force  of  Major  Kipp,  composed 
of  companies  A,  F  and  H,  was  in  street 
column  formation. 

The  car  followed,  both  platforms 
filled  with  police  with  drawn  revolvers. 
the  only  passengers  being  reporters. 

At  the  command,  Forward  !  the  col- 
umn started  on  its  journey,  an  experi- 
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dispersed  the  mobs  that  were  beyond 
the  control  of  the  police,  and  only  on 
one  or  two  occasions  was  it  necessary  to 
show  a  large  force. 

The  detachments  at  the  power-house, 
Ridgewood,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
necessary  guard  duty,  were  compelled 
many  times  during  the  week  to  act  as 
pickets,  and  at  times  entire  companies 
were  called  upon  to  clear  the  streets 
of  the  mobs. 

The  greatest  show  of  force  made  by 
the  Seventh  Regiment  was  on  the  occa- 
sion   when    the    Halsey   street   detach- 


ence  that  will  last  vividly  in  the  minds 
of  those  taking  part. 

No  sooner  had  they  left  the  pickets 
than  the  now  unchecked  mob,  which 
had  been  slowly  increasing  outside  the 
lines,  assailed  the  car  and  its  escort  with 
volleys  of  stones  and  other  missiles. 

Many  halts  were  made,  but,  although 
the  police  fired  a  few  shots,  no  demon- 
stration was  made  by  the  military  until 
at  one  of  the  intersections  of  streets  a 
volley  of  stones  was  thrown,  inter- 
spersed with  pistol  shots,  several  of  the 
militia  being  wounded  by  the  former. 
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By  order  of   the 
commanding    offi- 
cer,   a  volley  was 
fired    into   the 
crowd  by  the 
right     squad 
of     the  de- 
tachment. 

This  mode 
of  procedure 


COL.  AND  AIDE 
ARCHIBALD   ROGERS. 


COL.  DANIEL 
APPLETON. 


BRIG.-GEN.  EDMUND  HAYES. 

convinced  the 
rioters  that  the 
soldiers  meant 
business  and 
for  the  rest  of 
the  journey 
they  contented 
themsel  ve  s 
with  hurling 
invectives  at 
the   column. 

Throughout  the  line  of  march  every 
door    and    window    were    ordered 
closed  by  the  advance  guard,  and 
kept  closed  by  the  rear  guard  until 
the  column  had  passed.     The  car, 
though  sadly  damaged,  was  escorted 
to  a  point  where,  under  police  pro- 
tection only,  it  completed  the  trip.     The 
batteries,  although  not  at  any  time  called 
upon  for  active  duty,  by  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  their  heavy   guns    and   death- 
dealing  gatlings,  did  their  share.    Troop 
A  proved  that  the  cavalry  arm  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  militia  service  ;  their 


scrupulously  kept 
horses, stables  and  equip- 
ments speak  volumes  for 
their  veteran  comman- 
der and  their  work  was 
splendidly  accomplished. 
The  signal  corps, 
which,  by  the  way,  grows 
more  important  year  by 
year,  showed  itself  possessed  of  a  rare 
knowledge  of  their  special  work. 

This  masterly  demonstration  of  force 
by  the  civic  and  military  authorities 
proves  that  to  successfully  enforce  re- 
spect for  and  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
to  secure  every  man  his  individual  liberty 
and  rights,  a  State  must  have  a  large,dis- 
ciplined,  well  -  equipped 
and  enthusiastic  National 
Guard.  New  York  can 
well  be  proud  of  its  citizen 
soldiery,  who  have 
on  many  occasions 
forsaken  business 
and  home  comforts, 
sacrificed  pleasure 


BRIG.-GEN. 
HOWARD  CARROLL. 

for  duty,  to 
stand  should- 
er to  should- 
er and  pro- 
tect the  lives 
and  property 
of  its  citizens. 


BRIG.-GEN.  W.  S.  C.  WILEY. 
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domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly  a7tiateur  sport. 
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OUTING"  and  NOT  to  any  individual  member  of 
the  staff.  Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  corre- 
spondents do  not  receive  attention. 

The  OUTING  Company,  Limited,  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  dtie  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


VOLUME    XXV. 

OUTING  does  not  indulge  in  red  letter  an- 
nouncements. It  goes  quietly  about  its  task  and 
is  working  out  the  great  problem  of  how  to  get  a  fair 
amount  of  recreation  out  of  our  busy  days,  making 
our  lives  wholesome,  not  only  physically  but  also 
morally  and  mentally.  Within  its  leaves  lie  em- 
bedded the  same  pure  thoughts  that  nature  ever 
carries,  and  if  our  readers  say  that  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  our  existence  is  worthy  of  a  word  of  con- 
gratulation, we  shall  be  well  repaid  and  take  cheer 
for  another  round  until  the  golden  threads  shall 
wind  up  the  fifty  volumes  of  nature's  best  written 
repository  our  own  beloved  OUTING. 

J.  H.  WORMAN,  Editor-in-chief. 


LIEUT.  WILLIAM   HENN,  R.   N. 

The  yachting  world  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
ornate  members  in  Lieut.  William  Henn,  R.  N. 

Born  in  1847,  young  Henn  entered  the  Brit- 
ish navy  as  a  cadet  when  thirteen  years  old. 
He  served  on  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America,  East  and  West  Indies,  Arabia  and 
Madagascar,  and  in  the  Red  Sea.  He  did  good 
service  in  breaking  up  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  was  second  in  command  of  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  After  four- 
teen years  of  honorable  service  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  at  his  own  request,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  time  for  his  favorite  pastime  ; 
and  since  then  may  be  said  to  have  lived  on 
board  his  yacht,  where  his  wife  was  his  constant 
companion.  Lieut.  Henn  died  at  Kildysart, 
Ireland,  September  1st. 

A  votary  of  yachting  from  boyhood,  his  first 
venture  in  building  was  an  open  lugger-rigged 
whaleboat,  launched  in  1870.  Four  years 
later  he  bought  the  31-ton  cutter  Minnie,  in 
which  he  sailed  more  than  15,000  miles,  and  in 
1877  won  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Cannes  Inter- 
national Regatta.  He  next  bought  the  80-ton 
yawl  Gertrude,  which  was  kept  continuously 
in  commission  for  seven  years,  winning,  during 
that  time,  many  prizes  at  Nice,  Cannes,  Men- 
tone,  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  Oran,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1884  he  ordered  the  construction  of  a  90-ton 
cutter,  the  Galatea,  and  challenged  for  the 
America 's  Cup.  Various  mishaps  prevented 
him  from  visiting  America  in  1885,  but  he  sailed 
across  next  year,  and  was  beaten  by  the  May- 
flower. He  came  to  America  again  during  the 
Vigilant-  Valkyrie  campaign,  but  only  as  a 
spectator.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he 
wrote  for  Outing  the  charming  story  of  "  My 
First  International  Boat  Race,"  which  was 
published  in  April  last. 

Lieut.  Henn  was  one  of  f1  Council  of  the 
British  Yacht  Racing  Assoc  n,  and  member 
of  a  dozen  yacht  clubs  in  neland,  England, 
France,   Canada  and  the  United   States.     He 


was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  class  which 
makes  that  title  honorable,  and  all  who  knew 
him  were  his  friends. 


A    WORTHY     ANTAGONIST    FOR     GEORGE   R.    GRAY. 

For  several  years  George  R.  Gray  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  has  been  the  recognized 
amateur  champion  and  record-holder  of  the 
world  at  shot-putting,  and  his  superiority  was 
so  marked  that  other  athletes  became  his  fol- 
lowers rather  than  competitors.  But  Ireland, 
the  birth-place  of  so  many  gigantic  athletes, 
has  now  developed  one  who  seems  likely  to 
drive  Mr.  Gray  to  still  stronger  effort.  At  the 
annual  games  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice, held  at  Ball's  Bridge  Grounds,  August 
15th,  D.  Horgan  won  the  shot-putting  at  46  ft. 
5  in.,  and  in  atrial  which  was  ruled  foul  cleared 
47  ft.  1  in.  As  Gray's  record  is  only  47  ft.,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stalwart  Irishman  is  close 
on  his  trail. 

AN    UNFOUNDED    STATEMENT. 

During  the  second  week  in  September  many 
daily  newspapers  stated  that  "  Walter  Camp, 
Bob  Cook  and  George  Adee,  the  Yale  athletic 
triumvirate  of  coachers,  have  agreed  that  here- 
after no  student  of  Yale  will  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  more  than  one  branch  of  Intercollegiate 
athletic  sport."  This  statement  is  utterly  with- 
out foundation  in  fact.  None  of  the  managers 
of  the  various  associations  would  be  likely  to 
act  on  such  a  matter  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  a  general  conference  is  impossible,  and 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  faculty. 
Personally,  I  know  that  there  has  been  no 
meeting  or  talk  of  any  kind  upon  the  subject 
between  the  three  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
newspaper  report.  Mr.  Wade,  the  president  of 
the  Athletic  Association,  and  Mr.  Cable,  the 
president  of  the  Football  Association,  have 
both  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  even  the 
consideration  of  such  a  question.  Captain 
Hinkey,  of  the  football  team,  has  never  heard 
of  the  matter,  and  says  that  Mr.  Adee  was 
equally  surprised  and  amused  at  the  story. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  any  irresponsible  re- 
porter should  be  able  to  put  in  general  circula- 
tion such  an  improbable  fiction.  It  is  not  that 
the  original  statement  is  calculated  to  work  in- 
jury, but  that  it  is  read  by  thousands  of  gradu- 
ates whose  interest  in  college  matters  is  deep 
and  loyal.  They  are  misinformed  and  never 
happen  to  see  the  correction.  Many  writers 
take  up  a  statement  as  true,  and  base  other 
statements  thereon,  until  the  results  in  the  way 
of  false  statements  are  past  comprehension. 
And  all  this  comes  from  the  acceptance  by  a 
newspaper  of  items  from  those  whose  informa- 
tion is  unreliable  and  whose  facts  are  unveri- 
fied. Walter  Camp. 
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THE    SAFETY    OF    FOOTBALL. 

In  the  history  of  athletic  sports  there  has 
probably  never  been — if  we  except  the  investi- 
gation made  by  Dr.  Morgan  into  English  row- 
ing— such  a  thorough  research  into  the  benefits 
or  evils  accompanying  any  sport  as  one  that 
has  been  going  on  since  December,  1893,  into 
the  modern  American  Rugby  football. 

It  is  likely  that  within  the  next  few  months 
the  labors  of  the  committee  engaged  upon  this 
investigation  will  bear  fruit  in  the  production 
of  a  report  covering  the  ground  very  thor- 
oughly. This  subject  owes  its  origin  really  to 
the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Crocker,  of  Boston,  who  requested  that  the 
Harvard  Board  of  Overseers  should  investigate 
football.  He  had  no  animus  against  the  game, 
but,  as  he  stated,  felt  that,  in  view  of  wholesale 
charges  made  against  the  game  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  parents  were  justified  in 
asking  for  a  report  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  game  upon  those  who  participated  in 
it,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  sport 
upon  the  University.  Mr.  Robert  Bacon, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and 
one  of  the  sub-committee  on  athletics,  took 
up  the  matter  and  asked  the  writer  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  serve  as  chairman  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. The  members  who  finally  composed 
the  committee  are  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland, 
a  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  ;  James  W. 
Alexander,  vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company  ;  Rev.  Joseph  H.Twichell, 
another  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  ;  Rev. 
Endicott  Peabody,  Head  Master  of  the  Croton 
School  ;  Robert  Bacon,  of  the  Harvard  Board 
of  Overseers,  and  Walter  Camp.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Provost  Pepper,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  would  be  able  to  serve,  but 
stress  of  other  affairs  prevented. 

The  investigation  consisted  of  personal  let- 
ters written  to  every  man  who  played  on  the 
Harvard,  Princeton  or  Yale  football  teams 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Rugby  game.  The 
committee  have,  in  fact,  traced  down  all  but 
about  half  a  dozen  of  this  entire  body  of  men, 
and  have  secured  their  opinions  regarding  the 
game.  Inquiry  was  also  instituted  among  all 
the  players  of  the  colleges  carrying  on  the 
game  during  the  season  of  1893,  as  well  as  all 
the  prominent  schools  where  the  sport  was  in 
vogue.  The  head-masters  were  also  inter- 
viewed, and  were  asked  their  opinion  in  detail 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  game  upon  their 
schools  in  point  of  scholarship,  discipline,  and 
physical  welfare. 

The  committee  were  ably  assisted  by  reports 
from  Colonel  Ernst  of  West  Point,  Dr.  White 
of  Philadelphia,  Professor  Richards  of  Yale,  J. 
C  Bell  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Loveland  of 
Wesleyan.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  investigation  in 
which  practically  thousands  of  witnesses  were 
examined,  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  final  re- 
port, there  was  a  remarkable  unity  of  opinion 
among  the  players  in  favor  of  the  game.  Nor 
were  the  members  of  College  Faculties,  or  the 
head  masters  of  preparatory  schools  far  behind 
in  the  expression  of  their  belief  that  there  was 
much  good  in  the  game. 

Many  players  and  observers  commented  ad- 
versely upon  the  increase  of  close  play  in  the 
game  and  attributed  to  this  a  great  many  of 
the  charges.  From  the  players  it  was  learned 
that  the  most  common  injury  was  a  sprain,  and 


this  generally  of  the  ankle.  Careful  investiga-  . 
tion  developed  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
sprains  were  due  to  the  state  of  the  ground, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  the  other  injuries 
could  be  traced  to  the  poor  condition  of  the 
player. 

It  is  probable  that  the  committee  will  submit  a 
report  drawing  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
facts  which  they  have  collected,  but  besides 
this,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  publish  much  of 
the  testimony  which  they  have  taken,  in  order 
that  those  interested  in  the  sport,  either  as 
players  or  educators,  may  form  their  own 
opinions.  In  this  case  the  volume  will  be  most 
unique,  and  while  particularly  interesting  to 
the  football  enthusiast  or  opponent  it  will  also 
be  something  for  the  student  of  college  affairs 
in  general. 

The  following  are  the  questions  which  were 
sent  out  with  the  various  letters  : 

TO   COLLEGE   PLAYERS. 

First — How  man}'  years,  both  in  school  and 
college,  did  you  play  football  ? 

Second  —What  was  the  most  serious  injury 
jrou  ever  received  on  the  field  ? 

Third — Was  it  permanent  ? 

Fourth — Was  it  received  in  practice,  or  in  a 
game? 

Fifth — Did  you  consider  yourself  in  good 
condition  at  the  time  ? 

Sixth — Do  you  consider  the  general  effect  of 
the  sport  on  you,  physically  and  mentally,  good 
or  bad  ? 

TO    THE    SCHOOLS. 

First — How  many  years  have  you  played  ? 

Second — What  was  the  most  serious  injury 
you  ever  received  on  the  field? 

Third — Was  it  permanent  ? 

Fourth — Was  it  received  in  practice  or  in  a 
game? 

TO   THE    SCHOOL   FACULTY. 

First — Do  you  consider  the  genera'  effect  of 
the  sport  upon  the  boys,  physically  and  men- 
tally, good  or  bad  ? 

Second — Do  you  consider  the  general  effect 
of  the  sport  upon  your  school,  good  or  bad? 
{a.)  In  point  of  scholarship?  {b.)  In  point  of 
discipline?  {c.)  In  point  of  physical  develop- 
ment? 

Letters  were  also  sent  to  the  captains  of  the 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  teams  of  the  last 
eighteen  years,  requesting  that  they  should 
state  how  many  men  were  injured  in  the  match 
games  of  their  particular  years,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  each  injury.  Further,  they  were 
asked  to  state  all  the  injuries  that  had  ever 
come  under  their  notice,  in  connection  with 
football.  Walter  Camp. 

CROSS-COUNTRY    RUNNING. 

In  our  Athletic  Department  will  be  found  an 
important  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Orton,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  for  two 
years  the  amateur  champion  one-mile  runner  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  also  won 
the  two-mile  Canadian  championship  last  year. 
His  high  standing  in  the  amateur  athletic 
world  adds  weight  to  his  opinions,  but  this  let- 
ter is  so  full  of  sound  sense  that  it  needs  no 
sponsor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unselfish 
proposition  made  by  Mr.  Orton  will  meet  with 
prompt  and  satisfactory  response  from  the 
athletic  authorities  to  whom  he  appeals. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE    MIDDLE    WEST. 

The  football  season  which  is  now  upon  us 
has  many  indications  of  being  most  successful. 
The  game  renewed  its  deserved  popularity  last 
year,  and  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  it  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  larger  colleges  and  universities,  but 
was  played  alike  by  the  large  and  the  small 
schools  ;  and  in  fact,  in  many  of  the  smaller  in- 
stitutions no  pretense  is  made  of  taking  up  any 
other  form  of  athletics.  Such,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case  in  the  larger  colleges,  for  they  divide 
their  attention  between  football,  baseball  and 
athletics.  Yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
masses  of  athletic  enthusiasts  admire  the 
rougher  sport,  and  college  men  are  going  into 
the  game  this  fall  with  renewed  fervor. 

There  has  been  much  interest  taken  in  the 
revision  of  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  no  little 
curiosity  to  see  just  how  the  game  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  changes.  Some  may  think  that 
the  colleges  of  the  West  should  not  be  partic- 
ularly influenced  by  the  changes  in  the  rules 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  all  the  larger  colleges 
will  be  playing  the  game  as  it  is  played  in  the 
East  this  year.  There  is  not  a  college  of  any 
prominence  that  does  not  have  for  a  coach  a 
man  fresh  from  the  Eastern  game. 

Few  of  the  Western  captains  get  their  men 
into  training  before  the  college  year  begins, 
and  as  many  of  the  colleges  do  not  open  until 
October  it  is  impossible  now  to  speak  knowingly 
of  the  elevens  at  this  time.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  elevens  this  year  will  not  be  made  up 
of  new  men  ;  but  the  old  men,  or  rather  the  men 
that  were  in  the  game  last  year,  will  be  much 
used  this  season.  This  will  give  a  better  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  defensive  play.  Here- 
tofore the  Western  elevens  have  all  been  strong 
in  their  offensive  work  and  weak  in  defensive. 
This  has  been  almost  the  universal  rule,  conse- 
quently the  scores  have  been  larger  and  the 
general  impression  made  that  the  Western  game 
is  of  a  very  poor  quality  But  this  season  there 
is  a  strong  likelihood  of  the  defensive  and  offen- 
sive playing  being  more  nearly  on  an  equality. 

Oberlin  had  a  strong  team  last  year  and 
loses  but  few  of  them.  Michigan  ended  last 
season  well,  though  the  work  of  the  eleven  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  gave  no  indication 
of  the  strong  game  which  came  later.  Michi- 
gan may  lose  several  good  men  without  being 
injured  seriously,  for  among  such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  students  there  is  always  a  superabund- 
ance of  good  material. 

Wisconsin  will  have  the  majority  of  last 
year's  eleven,  and  as  some  of  them  were 
among  the  strongest  men  in  their  positions  in 
the  Middle  West  last  season,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Wisconsin  will  sustain 
her  reputation. 

Nothing  can  be  heard  from  Minnesota,  who 
plays  fewer  games  than  any  other  of  the  big 
elevens,  and  has  never  failed  to  have  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  Western  games. 

Illinois  never  before  had  as  good  a  prospect, 
although  the  management  was  decidedly  dila- 
tory in  securing  a  coach.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  entire  eleven  of  last  year  are  in 
training. 

Though  Purdue  has  lost  much  of  her  prestige, 
she  will,  as  usual,  have  a  strong  team  in  the 
field.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  prospects 
of  Northwestern   and   Lake  Forest.      Chicago 


University  will  have  an  eleven  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  men  who  have  been  developed  by 
other  colleges,  so  of  course  the  team  should  be 
strong. 

There  will  be  one  drawback  to  the  real  de- 
velopment of  the  game  and  that  is  the  lack  of 
leagues  or  associations.  I  commented  very 
fully  upon  this  subject  some  months  ago,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  this  fall  would  prob- 
ably witness  the  formation  of  one  or  two  as- 
sociations in  this  territory,  but  in  this  I  was- 
mistaken.  Every  college  team  looks  out  for  it- 
self, and  arranges  games  when  and  with  whom 
it  pleases.  Harry  F.  Kendall. 

FOOTBALL    AT   THE    SOUTH. 

The  present  season  will  show  a  marked  im- 
provement in  football  at  the  colleges  of  tne 
South.  The  development  of  the  game  in  this 
section  has  by  no  means  reached  its  climax,  but 
both  the  play  and  popularity  of  the  sport  are 
still  advancing  Experience  has  taught  the  ne- 
cessity of  competent  coaches  and  careful  train- 
ing, and  the  management  are  making  success- 
ful efforts  to  profit  by  this  teaching.  In  con- 
trast to  former  years,  all  of  the  leaders  have 
superior  coaches  and  are  observing  stricter  sur- 
veillance of  applicants  than  ever  before.  Train- 
ing tables  are  universally  employed. 

Judging  from  the  public  interest  manifested 
in  the  game  last  fall,  and  the  increase  of  atten- 
tion which  the  news  journals  all  over  the  South 
are  giving  to  football,  the  outlook  to  the  several 
treasurers  should  indeed  be  encouraging.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  support  given  to  the 
game  here  will  make  possible  every  conduce- 
ment  to  its  best  development — something  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  the  case  owing  to  lack 
of  money. 

As  to  the  changes  in  the  rules,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  effects  upon  the  play  here  will  be  much 
the  same  as  in  the  East,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mass  plays.  This  change  will  not  be  so 
patent  in  the  South  as  elsewhere,  for  the  reason 
that  the  mass  or  wedge  plays  have  not  been  so 
finely  developed  nor  so  much  relied  upon  by 
Southern  teams  as  by  those  of  the  East.  The 
regulating  rule,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  enacted  really  before  any  demand  for  it 
had  arisen  in  the  South. 

More  than  forty  applicants  are  upon  the  field 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Penton,  last 
year's  guard,  will  again  captain  the  eleven,  and 
Poe  of  Princeton  is  repeating  his  good  work 
of  1893  as  coach.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak 
advisedly  of  the  individuals  and  their  probable 
places.  Eight  of  the  men  who  distinguished 
the  orange  and  blue  last  season  are  again  in 
college,  and  with  the  many  new  applicants 
Virginia's  prospects  for  success  are  flattering. 

North  Carolina  is  disheartened  over  the 
absence  of  almost  all  of  the  eleven  of  last  fall. 
At  least  six  places  must  be  filled  with  new 
men,  and  a  successor  may  yet  have  to  be 
chosen  to  captain-elect  Little,  who  writes  that 
he  will  probably  be  unable  to  re-enter  college 
this  season.  Strong  efforts,  however,  are  being 
made  to  bring  him  back.  Nevertheless,  many 
men  of  good  football  qualifications  are  in 
training,  who  are  manifesting  the  same  spirit 
of  energy  and  determination  that  has  made 
North  Carolina  prominent  in  athletics.  They 
are  fortunate  in  having  as  their  coach  Erwin 
of  Princeton,  who   will  remain  throughout  the 
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season.  The  players  of  Chapel  Hill  must  do 
wonderful  work  from  now  on  if  they  would 
develop  a  team  superior  to  their  Virginia  rivals, 
so  many  of  whom  are  veterans. 

Down  at  Vanderbilt,  Captain  W.  J.  Keller 
and  his  men  are  denying  themselves,  taking  up 
their  football  crosses  and  trying  to  surpass  the 
good  record  of  1893.  Never  before  has  Vander- 
bilt shown  such  zeal  in  her  football  work.  The 
presence  of  Keller  in  college  last  fall,  and  the 
training  he  received  at  Springfield  for  two 
years  under  A.  A.  Stagg,  resulted  in  displaying 
the  game  properly  before  the  erstwhile  indif- 
ferent student  body,  and  aroused  a  universal 
interest  where  hitherto  but  a  few  had  donned 
moleskins  and  jackets.  The  success  of  last 
season  is  giving  the  candidates  a  desirable  zeal 
in  their  present  work,  which,  if  sustained,  will 
make  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  admit  the 
strong  rivalship  of  the  men  from  Nashville. 
Connell,  at  fullback,  will  be  much  missed,  as 
his  performance  in  1893  marked  him  easily  the 
equal  of  any  Southern  back. 

The  University  of  the  South  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  will  hardly  make  a  better 
record  than  that  of  last  year.  Both  are  crippled 
by  the  loss  of  strong  players,  and,  as  it  now 
looks,  the  new  material  in  college  will  not  en- 
tirely remedy  the  defects. 

I  notice  that  the  athletic  clubs  are  entering 
the  field  in  greater  number  and  with  more  sys- 
tem than  heretofore.  This  will  become  more 
and  more  the  case  as  the  men  from  cities  more 
generally  learn  the  game  at  their  colleges. 
The  Memphis  Athletic  has  twenty-five  appli- 
cants in  training,  who  are  preparing  to  meet 
Vanderbilt  and  the  athletic  club  teams  of  Bir- 
mingham, Nashville  and  New  Orleans.  There 
will  doubtless  be  formed  an  inter-club  circuit 
so  that  each  of  the  cities  will  have  at  least  three 
games,  if  not  double  that  number. 

The  season  of  1894  will  be  one  of  unusual 
football  interest  to  the  South,  and  far  more 
skillful  play  than  has  ever  before  been  the  case. 
Lovick  Pierce  Miles. 

association  football. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  has  a  half-dozen  leagues, 
and  the  holders  of  one  cup  claim  the  champion- 
ship of  America.  Not  since  the  fall  of  1890 
have  the  Eastern  clubs  had  an  opportunity  to 
measure  strength  with  any  of  the  teams  in 
Ontario,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  teams  as  compared  with  other  American 
players  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  A  new 
claimant  to  be  remembered  is  the  leading  team 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district.  The  proposal 
of  the  Manti  City  Club  of  Utah  to  visit  both 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  this  fall  may  not  be 
practicable,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  The  rapidity 
with  which  clubs  are  springing  into  being  all 
along  the  line  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  day 


of  the  successful  tour  of  an  Association  foot- 
ball team  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  not  far  away. 
The  career  of  the  Manti  City  Club  has  been 
meteoric,  and  they  are  still  at  their  zenith. 
Organized  in  October,  1893,  by  Drs.  W.  J.  and 
E.  T.  Hosford  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Talbot,  old 
Essex  County  and  London  (England)  Hospital 
players,  the  club  opened  its  career  by  defeat- 
ing the  Springville  eleven,  2-0.  The  return 
game  had  the  same  result.  The  next  club  to 
fall  before  them  was  the  Provo  City  team,  6-1 
and  5-0.  The  Salt  Lake  City  Club,  that  had 
tied  the  Park  City  team  for  the  championship 
of  Utah  in  September,  1893,  was  next  chal- 
lenged. The  game  drew  3,000  spectators  at 
Manti  City,  and  the  home  team  won — 9-0. 
The  Brigham  Young  Academy  suffered  defeat, 
4-0.  A  picked  team  from  Utah  County  Was 
disposed  of,  6-0.  The  Ephraim  Club  were  the 
next  opponents.  They  retired  from  the  field 
after  six  goals  had  been  scored  in  the  first 
twenty  minutes.  The  Park  City  team,  hold- 
ing the  championship  of  Wyoming,  met  the 
Manti  Club  at  Manti  City  August  17th.  Park 
City  had  the  heavier  team.  Two  Manti  men 
were  disabled  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  and 
Association  football  does  not  allow  substitutes 
as  Rugby  does.  The  nine  Manti  players  left 
were  able  to  hold  the  score  to  a  tie  until  the 
end  of  the  game.  The  next  day  a  picked  team 
from  San  Pete  County  was  defeated — 4-2. 
Five  games  remain  to  be  played — one  with  the 
Sixteenth  Infantry  stationed  at  Fort  Douglas, 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  game  is  very  popular  in 
the  Territory,  where  it  has  been  played  since 
1885. 

A  junior  league  has  been  formed  in  New 
Jersey,  comprising  teams  from  the  following 
clubs  : — Kearny  Wonders,  Crescents  of  Pater- 
son,  Union  A.  C  ,  Jeffersons  of  Newark, 
Kearny  Rangers,  Young  Men's  Christian  Union 
and  the  Elwoods. 

The  steamship  Teutonic's  Rovers  have  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion. 

Governor's  Island  F.  C,  of  Fort  Columbus, 
New  York  Harbor,  taken  from  Batteries  "  B," 
"  H  "  and  "  M,"  First  U.  S.  Artillery,  will  have 
a  formidable  team  in  the  field  the  coming 
season. 

The  Pacific  Association  met  August  15th  and 
elected  officers  for  the  season  of  1894-5.  Play 
opens  November  1st.  All  the  teams  of  last 
year  will  compete,  and  at  least  one  new  club — 
the  Presidio — will  enter. 

Astoria,  Ore.,  Aug.  jd. — Fort  Canby,  3  ; 
Astoria,  1.  Brooklyn,  Aug.  12th. — All  Brook- 
lyns  against  Unions  of  Newark,  3-3,  Brook- 
lyn, Aug.  iqth. — Americus  against  Red  Stars, 
3-3.  Aug.  23d. — The  Caledonians  of  Kearny 
won  a  silver  cup  from  the  Commonwealths  of 
Brooklyn.  Walkerville,  Aug.  31st. — Walk- 
erville,  1  ;  Detroit  Diamonds,  o.     S.  J.  Watts. 


ATHLETICS. 


COLLEGIATE   CROSS-COUNTRY    RUNNING. 

The  present  condition  of  distance  running  at 
American  colleges  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Every  year  we  have  a  large  number  of  entries 
in  the  one  mile  run  at  the  Intercollegiate 
Championships,    but     the    great    majority    of 


them  are  but  very  poor  second-raters.  The 
men  able  to  beat  4m.  30s.  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while  those  who  can  do 
even  4m.  45s.  are  quite  scarce.  The  interest 
taken  in  distance  running  is  shown  by  the 
great  number  of  entries.  Why,  then,  should  not 
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the  runners  be  of  as  high  a  standard  as  in  the 
shorter  races  ?  To  this  query  there  is  but  one 
reply  :  the  lack  of  encouragement  given  to 
cross-country  running,  which  is  the  preparatory 
school  for  all  distance  runners.  W.  G.  George, 
the  famous  miler,  was  also  a  champion  cross- 
country runner.  Bacon,  the  present  English 
champion  on  the  track,  is  also  champion 
across  his  native  fields.  A.  B.  George, 
well-known  to  Americans,  is  at  present  two- 
mile  steeple-chase  champion  of  England. 
Coming  to  America,  we  find  that  our  best 
distance  men,  Conneff,  Hjertberg,  Carter  and 
Day  all  graduated  from  the  cross-country 
school.  Jarvis,  the  present  Intercollegiate 
champion,  obtained  his  stamina  through  cross- 
country work,  and  I  attribute  my  own  success 
in  great   measure   to  the  same   cause. 

The  desirability  of  enouraging  this  branch  of 
sport  is  undeniable.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  In 
what  manner  can  interest  in  this  pastime  be 
aroused?  There  is  but  one  way  and  that  is  by 
competition. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  hold  an  Intercollegiate 
cross-country  championship  this  fall,  but  with 
the  necessary  co-operation  we  can  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  larger  colleges  almost  as  great 
as  if  a  championship  were  at  stake.  Arrange  a 
cross-country  race  between  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania,  each  col- 
lege to  enter  four  men,  and  besides  individual 
prizes  give  a  suitable  trophy  to  the  winning 
team  Such  a  race  would  arouse  great  interest 
in  the  colleges  If  the  race  were  held  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  ample  time  would  be  given 
each  college  to  place  a  well-trained  team  in  the 
field. 

Princeton  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  such 
a  race.  It  could  be  held  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  or  a  neutral  course,  such  as 
Springfield,  could  be  chosen.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  could  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Yale-Harvard  football  match.  If  the  different 
colleges  should  decide  to  take  the  matter  up, 
such  preliminaries  as  the  course,  regulations, 
manner  of  counting  points,  etc.,  could  easily 
be  arranged. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  race  are  easily 
seen.  It  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  out 
many  distance  men,  and  would  raise  the  general 
standard  of  collegiate  distance  running.  It 
would  assist  the  captains  of  the  colleges  to  keep 
their  men  in  some  sort  of  condition  during  the 
fall. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  great  physical  ad- 
vantages of  this  sport.  What  exercise  is  more 
stimulating  and  healthy  than  a  run  through 
the  bracing  autumn  air  over  fields  and  ditches, 
away  from  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the 
city  ? 

At  Pennsylvania  we  have  no  cross-country 
club,  but  intend  to  organize  one  this  fall.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  team  we  shall  be 
able  to  organize,  but  we  are  willing  to  enter  the 
race  and  take  our  chances. 

I  appeal  to  Captains  Hickok,  Bingham, 
Swain  and  Rulison  to  give  this  matter  their 
earnest  attention.  They  have  it  in  their  power 
to  promote  distance  running  at  their  colleges, 
and  thereby  elevate  the  standard  and  improve 
the  records  at  the  Intercollegiate  meetings.  I 
hope  that  they  will  act  promptly  and  organize 
such  a  race  for  next  November. 

G.  W.  Orton. 
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THE   AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  for  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Championships  of 
America  was    held   September    15th    on    the 
grounds  of   the   New  York 
Athletic    Club    at    Travers 
Island,  N.  Y. 

This  meeting  was  found- 
ed by  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  in  1876,  and  given  by 
them  in  1876,  1877  and  1878. 
Then  its  management  was 
surrendered  to  the  National 
Association  of  Amateur 
Athletes  of  America,  who 
held  it  annually  from  1879 
to  1887,  inclusive,  since 
when  it  has  been  given  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union. 

The  weather  was  close 
and  sultry,  bright  sunshine 
alternating  with  threaten- 
ing clouds,  but  the  expected 
thunderstorm  did  not  arrive. 
The  attendance  was  light,  the  paucity  of 
spectators  being  due,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, to  the  doubtful  weather,  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  grounds,  and  the  lack  of  public 
interest  in  amateur  athletic  sport  when  com- 
peting against  bicycling  and  horse-racing. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  bicycle  races  at 
Manhattan  Field  had  twice  as  many  patrons, 
and  the  races  at  Sheepshead  Bay  ten  times  as 
many  as  were  seen  at  Travers  Island. 

The  wind  was  light  and  fitful,  never  blowing 
hard  enough  to  materially  help  or  hinder  the 
contestants. 

The  path  is  pear-shaped,  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in 
circuit,  with  well-shaped  curves,  banked  suffi- 
ciently for  running  but  hardly  enough  for 
cycling.  One  of  the  sides  is  prolonged  into  a 
straightaway  120  yard  sprinting  track.  The 
path  had  been  well  groomed,  and  was  as 
smooth,  level  and  firm  as 
possible,  but  the  great 
amount  of  rain  which  fell 
during  the  preceding  day 
and  night  left  it  somewhat 
dull  and  inelastic. 
•  In  the  220-yard  run  and 
hurdle  race  each  contest- 
ant's course  was  roped, 
staked  and  measured 
separately,  and  each  had 
its  own  starting-line  so 
placed  that  each  man  ran 
exactly  the  same  distance 
as  did  his  competitors. 
These  different  starting 
points  for  each  runner 
made  the  races  look  like 
handicaps,  but  this  plan 
is  the  only  method  by 
which  each  competitor 
runs  the  same  distance  as 
his  fellows,  where  the 
course  is  around  a  curve. 

The  management  was 
prompt  and  efficient,  and 
the  inner-ring  much  bet- 
ter kept  than  seemed  pos- 
sible where  such  a  swarm 
of  supernumerary  officials 
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had  nominal  right  to  roam  at  will  about  the 
enclosure. 

The  ioo-yard  run  was  a  series  of  surprises. 
Spence  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Colville  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Carr  of  Montreal,  Que., 
were  unplaced  in  their  trial  heats  ;  and  in  the 
final,  Lee  of  New  York  Athletic  Club  easily 
beat  the  representatives  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  220-yard  run  was  a  comedy,  Lee  running 
away  from  his  pursuers  as  if  they  had  been 
cripples,  and  finishing  fifteen  yards  in  front, 
the  time,  22  seconds,  being  the  fastest  ever 
made  around  a  curved  path.  In  the  quarter- 
mile  run,  Sands  of  New  York,  the  favorite, 
was  jostled  and  hindered,  while  Keane  of  Bos- 
ton, running  pluckiry,  and  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, won  in  slow  time.  Kilpatrick  of  New 
York  Athletic  Club  won  the  half-mile  in  grand 
style,  and  seems  likely  to  establish  a  new  world's 
record  whenever  he  meets  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. Orton  of  New  York  A.  C.  won  the 
mile  run  easily,  and  all  three  prizes  in  the  five 
mile  run  were  captured  by  visitors  from  Boston 
and  its  suburbs. 

S.  Liebgold  of  the  Pastime  A.  C.  won  both 
the  walking  races,  which  were  as  unsatisfactory 
as  usual,  and  produced  rather  more  than  an 
average  crop  of  protests  and  misunderstandings. 
Buckholz  of  Philadelphia  and  Loomis  of 
Boston  tied  at  1 1  feet  in  the  pole-vaulting,  and 
Buckholz  won  the  deciding  trial. 

The  victories  of  G.  C.  Smith  in  the  bicycle 
race,  F  C  Puffer  in  the  220-yard  hurdles,  M.  F. 
Sweeney  in  the  high  jump,  E.  W.  Goff  in  the 
broad  jump,  Geo.  R.  Gray  with  the  shot,  and 
J.  S.  Mitchell  with  the  hammer  and  56-lb.  weight, 
were  such  foregone  conclusions  as  to  dampen 
popular  enthusiasm,  although  the  several  per- 
formances were  meritorious. 

In  the  120-yard  hurdle  race  S.  Chase  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  easily  beat  F.  C. 
Puffer,  last  year's  champion,  the  time — 15  3-5S. 
— being  faster  than  any  previous  performance, 
amateur  or  professional,  in  any  country.  Every 
detail  of  the  performance  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  and  two  of  the  three  members  of  the 
Record  Committee  were 
among  the  officials.  The 
details  of  the  competition 
are  as  follows  : 

100-yard     run,     first 
round,     first    two 
in     each     heat    to 
run  in  final.     First 
heat.— C.  T.  Buck- 
holz,   Bank  Clerks' 
Athletic      Associa- 
Philadelphia,      Pa., 
5s.     F.   H.  Bigelow, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Athlet- 
ic Club,   2  by  a  yard  and 
a    half ;     C.    F.    Spence, 
Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    A. 
C,   3   by   a    few    inches  ; 
E.  W.    Allen,  New  York 
A.    C,    4.     Second   heat. 
— T.  I.  Lee,  New  York  A. 
C,  101-5S.    E.  W.  Seidler, 
New  .  Jersey   A.  C. ,  Ber- 
gen  Point,   N.  J.,  2  by  2 
yards;     H.     D.    Carr, 
Montreal,     Q.,     Amateur 
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A.  A.,  3  ;  D.  E.  Coville, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  A.  C, 
4.  Final  heat.  —  Lee, 
10  1-5S.;  Seidler,  2  by  7 
feet ;  Buckholz,  3  by  a 
foot. 

220-yard  run,  first 
round,  winners  to  run 
in  final,  second  men  to 
run  a  trial  heat  whose 
winner  shall  run  in  final. 
First  heat.  —  E.  W. 
Allen  23  2-5S.  F.  H. 
Bigelow,  2;  C.  G. 
Waldron,  M  A  A.  A., 
3.  Second  heat. — T.  I. 
Lee,  23  3-5S. ;  T.  F. 
Keane,  Boston,  Mass., 
A.  A.,  2;  G.  F.  San- 
ford,  New  York  A  C. , 
3.  Third  heat.— C.  F. 
Spence,  23  2-5S. ;  E.  W. 
Seidler,  2  ;  J  Tees,  M. 
A.  A.  A. ,  3.  Trial  heat 
for  second  men. — 
Keane,  26s. ;  Seidler,  2  ;  Bigelow  did  not  start. 
Final  heat.  —  Lee,  22s.;  Allen  2  by  15  yards  ; 
Spence  3  by  2  feet. 

Quarter-mile  run. — T.  F.  Keane,  51s.;  G.  M. 
Sands,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  two  feet;  H.  S.  Lyons, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  3,  by  a  yard;  T.  E.  Burke,  B.  A.  A., 
fell  when  leading,  at  400  yards;  G.  F.  Sanford, 
o;  H.  Chubb,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  o;  J.  Tees,  o;  J.  Fitz- 
patrick,  N.  J.  A.  C,  o;  R.  H.  Patterson,  Xavier 
A.  A.,  New  York  City,  o;  M.  Mackenzie,  Cale- 
donian Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  o;  C.  G.  Wal- 
dron, o. 

Half-mile  run.— C.  Kilpatrick,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
im.  55  4-5S.;  G.  G.  Hollander,   Pastime  A.  C, 

2,  by  thirty  yards;  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  W.  A.  C, 

3,  by  ten  yards;  E.  W.  Kelsey,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  o; 
A.  D.  Coe,  Overpeck  Boat  Club,  Englewood, 
N.  J.,o;  A.  W.  Gifford,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  o;  M. 
Mackenzie,  o;  F.  Rowe,  B.  A.  A.,o;  S.  Walters, 
Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  A.  C,  o. 

One-mile  run.— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
4m.  24  2-5S.;  A.  J.  Walsh,  X.  A.  A.,  2,  by  thirty 
yards;  G.  O.  Jarvis,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3,  by  sixty 
yards;  E.  W.  Hjertberg,  N.  J.  A.  C,  4. 

Five-mile  run. — C.  H.  Bean,  Suffolk  A.  C, 
Boston,  26m.  53  2-5S. ;  J.  S.  Rushworth,  S.A.C., 

2,  by  15  yards  ;  J.  J.  McKinnon,  Dorchestei 
(Mass.)  A.  C,  3,  by  50  yards  ;  E.  C.  Bonni- 
well,  B»  C.  A.  A.,  o  ;  E.  H.  Baynes,  Suburban 
Harriers,  New  York  City,  o  ;  E.  C.  Carter,  N. 
Y.  A.  C.,o;  G.  W.  Orton,  o;  E.  W.  Hjert- 
berg, o  ;  W.  O'Keefe,  X.  A.  A.,  o  ;  J.  J.  Wren, 
Loyola  A.  C,  Boston,  o. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — S.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C. , 
15  3-5S.;  F.  C.  Puffer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by  3 
yards;  W.  F.  Garcelon,  B.  A.  A.,  3,  by  10 
yards. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — F.  C.  Puffer,  25  3-5S. ; 
W.  F  Garcelon,  2,  bv  11  yards  ;  E  H.  Cady, 
N.  Y.  A  C,  3,  by  5'  yards;  M.  P.  Halpin, 
N.  Y.  A.C.,4. 

One-mile  walk. — S.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C,  6m. 
36s.;  T.  Letson,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  6m.  37  1-5S.;  L. 
Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C,  3,  by  600  yards. 

Three-mile  walk. — S.  Liebgold',  24m.  18  1-5S.; 
L.  Liebgold,  2,  by  five  yards  ;  D.  Fox,  P.A.C., 

3,  by  600  yards  ;  T.  Letson,  o ;  W.  A.  Beaudette, 
W   AC,  o. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race,  amateurs  of  class  A. — 
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G.  C.  Smith,  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
5m.  16  1-5S.;    H.  H.  How 
ard,    N.   Y.  A.  C,  2,    ' 
twenty-five  yards  ;  W. 
Darmer,  N.  J.  A.  C  ,  3, 
a  few  inches  ;  R.  Dawson 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  o;  H.  K.  Bird 
N.  Y.    A.    C,   o;    F.   G 
Brown,  N.  J.  A.  C,  o. 

Running  high  jump.— 
M.  F.  Sweeney,  X.  A.  A. 
6  ft.;  N.  T.   Leslie,.  B.  C 

A.  A.,  and  E.  W.  Goff 
N.  J.  A.  C,  tied  for  sec 
ond  place  at  5ft.  ioin. 
and  Leslie  won  by  a  toss 
P.  C.  Stingel,  B.  A.  A. 
5ft.    6in. ;    D.  Long, 

B.  A.  A.,  5ft.  2in. 
Running     broad 

jump.— E.  W.  Goff, 
22ft.  5m.  ;  F.  C. 
Puffer,  22ft.;  L.  P. 
Sheldon,  N.  Y.  A 
C,.  21ft.  io^in. 

Pole  vault  for  height.— C.  T.  Buckholz,  11ft.; 
B.  Loomis,  S.  A.  C,  11ft.;  P.  C.  Stingel,  10ft. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot.— G.  R.  Grav,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
44ft.  8in.;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  N  Y.  A.  C,  39ft.  8>^in.; 
G.  Wutrich,P.  A.  C,  37ft.  i^in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. — J.  S.  Mitchell, 
135ft.  Q^in. ;  G. Wutrich,  126ft.  Sin. ;  B.  C.  Davis, 
N.  J.  A.  C,   113ft.  4m.;    D.  Long,   107ft.    ioin. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight.— J.  S.  Mitchell,  33ft. 
7j/gin.;  G  Wutrich,  28ft.  2in. ;  D.  Long,  25ft. 
nin. ;  B.  C.  Davis,  20ft.  g^in. 


G.    R.    GRAY, 
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THE    AMATEUR    SWIMMING    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  for  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Amateur  Championships  of  America 
was  held  September  15th  in  the  inlet  adjoining 
the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  at 
Travers  Island,  N   Y. 

This  meeting  was  founded  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  in  1877,  continued  in  1878,  omit- 
ted in  1879,  1880,  1S81  and  1882,  revived  in  1883, 
and  given  by  them  annually  until  1888,  when 
its  management  was  ceded  to  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union. 

The  100-yards  was  contested  across  the  inlet 
at  high-water  slack,  while  the  course  for  the 
other  races  was  220-yards,  straightaway  up  and 
down  the  channel  between  Travers  Island  and 
Glen  Island.  The  100-yards  was  in  as  near  still 
water  as  could  be,  while  the  other  races  were 
half  with  and  half  against  a  slow  tide.  The 
water  was  smooth  except  in  the  final  heat  of  the 
100-yards,  when  a  fresh  breeze  raised  a  little  surf. 

100-yards,  first  round,  first  three  in  each  heat 
to  swim  in  final. — First  heat,  A  T.  Kenney, 
National  Swimming  Association,  Philadelphia, 


Pa.,  im.  13  2-5S. ;  P.  F.  Dickey,  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  2,  by  a  yard  :  T.  Carey,  Pastime 
A.  C  ,  3,  by  2  yards  ;  A.  Brunn,  Active  Boat 
Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  o;  Mr.  McGibney, 
Union  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  o.  Second 
heat,  M.  T.  Shea,  Caledonian  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  im.  17s.;  G.  A.  Thorne,  Chicago, 
111.,  Athletic  Association,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  F.  E. 
Henderson,  New  Jersey  A.  C,  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J. ,  3,  by  a  foot ;  N.  Murray,  N.  Y.  A.  C. ,  4  ; 
G.  A  Gerlach,  Nautilus  Boat  Club,  Brooklyn,  5. 
Final  heat,  Kenney,  im.  9  3-5S  ;  Carey,  im  12 
1-5S. ;  Dickey,  3,  by  2  yards.  Dickey,  starting 
from  the  outside  position,  and  swimming  with 
his  back  to  his  antagonists,  went  far  out  of 
his  course,  and  threw  away  whatever  chance 
he  might  have  had.  The  winner  is  by  far  the 
best  amateur  swimmer  ever  seen  in  America, 
and  was  champion  of  Australia  before  coming 
to  this  country.  He  swims  in  fine  style,  with 
good  judgment  and  undaunted  courage.  He 
had  been  quite  unwell  for  two  days  before  this 
race,  and  few  men  in  his  condition  would 
"have  started,  much  less  won.  His  time,  im. 
9  3-5S.,  now  becomes  the  world's  best  amateur 
record  for  a  straightaway  race  in  water  without 
favoring  tide  or  current.  The  previous  Ameri- 
can record  was  im.  12  2-5S  by  A.  T  Kenney ; 
the  English  record  is  im.  12s  by  J.  Nuttall, 
and  the  world's  best  record  was  im  9  4-5S.  by 
Mr.  Kenney's  fellow  townsman,  T.  Meadham, 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  but  the  record 
was  made  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  January 
17th,  1894. 

Quarter-mile,  with  one  turn. — P.  F.  Dickey, 
7m.  243-5S. ;  T.  Carey,  8m  27s.;  G.  A.  Thorne, 
8m.  41  3-5S.;  H  Kollock,  C.  C,  8m.  46  2-5S.; 
O.  Ruprecht,  Nautilus  Boat  Club,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  o.;  E.  S.  Hopkins,  N.  S.  A.,  o. 

Half-mile,  with  three  turns. — T.  Carey,  15m. 
33s.;  W.  G.  Douglas,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  15m.  43 
3-5S. ;  H.  Kollock,  3;  F.  Blankley,  Bay 
Ridge,  L.  I.,  A.  C  ,  4;  L.  Littman,  P.  A.  C  , 
o  ;  J.  T.  Doris,  N.  S.  A.,  o;  E  S.  Hopkins,  o; 
W.  E.  Dickey,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  o.  Blankley  swims 
on  his  breast,  and  is  entirely  submerged  during 
about  three-quarters  of  each  stroke.  His  per- 
formance was  remarkable  when  the  peculiar 
style  is  considered. 

One-mile,  with  seven  turns. — A.  T.  Kenney, 
33m.  34  2-5S.;  W  G.  Douglass,  2,  by  ten  yards; 
P.  F.  Dickey,  3,  by  twelve  yards;  F.  Blankley, 
4,  by  seventy-five  yards;  L.  Littman,  o;  C.  E. 
Smith,  St.  George  A.  C,  New  York  City,  o. 
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The  three  placed  men  swam  almost  side  by 
side  until  ioo  yards  from  the  finish,  the  lead 
alternating  frequently,  but  the  time  shows  that 
Kenney  could  have  gone  to  the  front  whenever 
he  wished. 

PASTIME   ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

Their  eighteenth  annual  games  were  held 
August  1 8th,  on  the  club's  grounds,  foot  of 
Sixty-fifth  street,  New  York  City.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  attendance  fair  and  the  competi- 
tions interesting  ;  but  the  smallnessof  the  path, 
a  twelfth  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  prevented  any 
fast  times.     The  winners  were  as  follows  : 

50-yard  handicap  run. — Final  heat,  W.  S. 
Deyo.  Williams  College  A.  C,  4  feet,  5  4-5S. 

440- yard  handicap  run. — Final  heat,  J.  Fitz-- 
patrick,  Centreville  A.  C,  20  yards,  544-5S. 

880-yard  handicap  run. — Final  heat,  C.  W. 
Keese,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  40  yards,  2m.  9  1-5S. 

One-mile  handicap  run. — E.  Coleman,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  100  yards,  4m   37s. 

One-mile  handicap  walk. — H.  Ward,  P.  A.  C. , 
43  seconds,  7m.  T3  3-5S. 

Putting  12-lb.  shot  handicap. — A.  Wenneis, 
P.  A.  C,  7  feet,  41ft.  ty2  in. 

INDIVIDUAL    ALL-AROUND    CHAMPIONSHIP    OF 
IRELAND. 

The  annual  contest  for  this  honor  was  held 
Aug.  6th,  at  Ball's  Bridge  Grounds,  Dublin, 
under  the  management  of  the  Irish  Amateur 
Athletic  Association.  The  track  and  grounds 
were  in  good  condition,  and  the  meeting  was 
favored  with  fine  weather  and  large  attendance. 

The  contestants  were  :  T.  F.  Kiely,  Carrick- 
on-Suir  ;  D.  Carey,  Dublin  ;  J.  E.  Wood,  Cork  ; 
L.  Roche,  Bruree  ;  J.  Murray,  Cork,  and  P.  Far- 
relly,  Belfast. 

The  scoring  was  on  a  basis  of  5  points  for 
first  place,  3  points  for  second  place  and  1  point 
for  third  place. 

100-yard  run,  standard,  11  2-5S. ,  first  round — 
First  heat,  Wood,  10  3-5S.;  Kiely,  2,  by  2  yards  ; 
Roche,  3,  by  a  yard.  Second  heat,  Murray,  10 
2-5S. ,  Farrelly,  2,  by  3  yards  ;  Carey,  3,  by  a  yard. 
Final  heat,  Murray,  10  2-5S. ;  Wood,  2,  by  a  few 
inches  ;  Farrelly,  3,  by  a  foot ;  Kiely,  o;  Carey,  o. 

Half-mile  run,  standard,  2m.  14s. — Wood,  1  ; 
Carey,  2,  by  a  foot;  Roche,  3,  by  20  yards  ; 
Murray,  o.      Kieley  and  Farrelly  did  not  start. 

120-yard  -Hurdle  Race,  standard,  18  2-5S. — 
Kiely,  16  4-5S. ;  Carey,  2,  by  3  yards  ;  Murray, 
3,  by  a  yard  and  a  half  ;  Wood,  o  ;  Roche,  o  ; 
Farrelly  did  not  start. 

Running  high  jump,  standard,  5  feet — Wood, 
5ft.  4m  ;  Carey,  5ft.  3m.;  Kiely,  5ft.  2in. ;  Mur- 
ray, o  ;  Roche,  o.      Farrelly  did  not  compete. 

Running  long  jump,  standard,  19  feet — Kiely, 
20ft.  7>£in.;  Roche,  21ft.  8^in. ;  Carey,  20ft. 
gj^in.;  Wood,  20ft.  5j^in  ;  Murray,  o;  Farrelly, 
o.  Roche,  Carey  and  Wood  tied  for  second 
place  at  20ft.  sin.,  and  on  jumping  off  both 
Roche  and  Carey  beat  Kiely's  winning  jump. 

Putting  1 61b.  shot,  from  7  feet  square,  stand- 
ard, 33  feet — Kiely,  37ft.  3m.;  Roche,  36ft.; 
Carey,  35ft.;  Farrelly,  o  ;  Murray,  o;  Wood,  o. 

Throwing  i61b.  hammer,  from  7  feet  circle, 
standard,  80  feet — Kiely,  131ft.  7m. ;  Carey, 
116ft.  4m.,  Roche,  97ft.  iin.;  Murray,  o;  Wood, 
o.     Farrelly  did  not  compete. 

The  total  score  was  :  Kiely,  21  points  ;  Carey, 
15;  Wood,  13  ;  Roche,  8  ;  Murray,  6 

Kiely  has  won  for  three  successive  years  and 
proven  himself  a  first-class  all-around  athlete. 


NEW  JERSEY  ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

Their  Holiday  Carnival  of  amateur  sports 
was  held  Labor  Day,  September  3d,  on  the  club's 
grounds  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.  The  weather 
was  hazy,  with  a  cool  northeast  breeze  against 
the  finishes  of  all  races.  The  quarter-mile 
path  and  the  inner  field  were  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  possible  during  a  period  of  continued 
drought 

Much  had  been  expected  from  the  special 
hurdle  race,  in  which  S.  Chase  and  F.  C.  Puffer 
were  to  settle  old  scores,  but  Puffer  stumbled 
at  the  ninth  hurdle,  being  at  the  time  a  foot  be- 
hind, and  Chase  ran  on  unopposed 

The  one-mile  walk  was  a  remarkable  contest, 
the  three  competitors  walking  a  full  mile  in 
6m.  34  2-5S.,6m.  372-5S.,  and  6m.  45s.  Athletic 
annals  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  equal  merit. 

The  results  of  the  various  competitions  were 
as  follows  : 

Football,  under  Association  rules. — Red  Star 
F.  B.  C,  New  York  Citv,  3  goals  ;  Centreville 
(N.  J.)  A.  C,  2  goals. 

Football,  under  Gaelic  rules. — William  Barry 
Association,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  4  goals  and  6 
points  ;  Picked  team,  1  goal  and  2  points 

Baseball. — New  Jersey  A.  C,  7  ;  Staten  Island 
A.  C,  2. 

100-yard  handicap  run. — Final  heat,  T.  I.  Lee, 
New  York  A.  C  ,  scratch,  10  2-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run. — H.  Brown,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  20  yards,  51  1-5S 

880-yard  handicap  run. — G.  Hollander,  Pas- 
time A.  C,  scratch,  2m   3-5S. 

One-mile  handicap  run. — A.  Coe,  Overpeck  B. 
C,  scratch,  4m.  47  3- 5s. 

Two-mile  run.— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
9m.  48  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — S.  Chase,  N.Y.  A.  C, 
16  1-5S.;  F.  C.  Puffer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  fell  at  ninth 
hurdle. 

One-mile  handicap  walk (20  seconds  limit). — L. 
Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C  ,  10  seconds,  6m.  37  2-5S. ; 
T.  Letson,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5  seconds,  6m.  34  2-5S.; 
S.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C,  scratch,  6m.  45s. 

One-mile  bicycle  race,  open  only  to  Hudson 
County  wheelmen. — F.  Shafto,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2m. 
57I-5S. 

One-mile  bicycle  handicap. — Final  heat,  W. 
Darmer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  50  yards,  2m.  30  3-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap.  —  W.  Darmer, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  85  yards,  5m.  21  2-5S. 

Running  broad  jump  handicap. — E.  W.  Goff, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  scratch,  21ft.  10^  in. 

BANK     CLERKS'      ATHLETIC       ASSOCIATION,      PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

Their  fifth  annual  games  were  held  Septem- 
ber 1st,  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  fine  weather  and  with  track 
in  good  condition 

The  events  of  special  note  were  the  half-mile 
run,  in  which  C.  Kilpatrick,  New  York  A.  C, 
covered  the  full  distance,  on  a  tolerable  path, 
in  im.  56  3-5S  ,  and  the  running  high  jump,  in 
which  M.  F.  Sweeney,  the  amateur  champion 
and  record-holder,  was  beaten  by  N.  T.  Leslie, 
who  cleared  6ft.  iin. 

The  winners  of  the  various  events  were  : 

100-yard  handicap  run  — T.  I.  Lee,  N.Y.  A.  C, 
2  feet,  10s. 

220-yard  handicap-run. — T.  I.  Lee,  N  Y.  A.  C, 
scratch,  22  4-5S. 
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440-yard  handicap  run. — J.  W.  Long,  A.  C. 
S   N.,  13  yards,  51  2-5S. 

880-yard  handicap  run. — C.  Kilpatrick,  N.  Y. 

A.  C  ,  scratch,  im.  56^s. 

One-mile  run.— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
4m.  35s. 

Three-mile  handicap  run. — E.  C   Bonuiswell, 

B.  C.  A.  A.,  2  minutes  30  seconds,  17m    37  1-5S. 
220-yard  hurdle  handicap. — A.  Ashby,  B   C. 

A.  A  ,  5  yards,  27  4-5S. 

Half-mile  walk,  exhibition. — L.  Liebgold, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  3m.  11  3-5S. 

Half-mile  bicycle  race. — J.  J.  Diver,  B.  C. 
A.  A.,  im.  15  2-5S, 


One-mile  bicycle  handicap  — F.  Zook,  B.  C. 
A.  A., 70  yards,  2m.  27  2-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap. — J  A.  Mead, 
Q.  C.  W.,  70  yards,  5m.  n  4-5S. 

Running  high  jump. — N.  T.  Leslie,  B.  C. 
A.  A.,  6ft.  iin  ;  M.  F   Sweeney,  X.  A.  A.,  6ft. 

Running  broad  jump  handicap.— R.  T. 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  21ft.  >^in. 

Pole  vault,  for  height,  handicap.— W.  A. 
Stewart,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  7  inches,  10ft  6in.;  C.  T. 
Buckholz,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  scratch,  10ft.  ioin 

Pole  vault,  for  distance— C.  T.  Buckholz,  B. 
C.  A.  A.,  26ft.  2in.  In  an  exhibition  jump  after 
the  competition  Buckholz  cleared  26ft.  7m. 
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vigilant's  ill-fortune. 

The  bad  luck  of  the  Vigilant  culminated 
September  4th,  in  the  break  down  for  the  sec- 
ond time  of  her  centerboard.  The  following 
day  was  the  date  set  for  the  Cape  May  cup 
race,  her  antagonist  being  Britannia.  Will- 
iam Jameson,  who  represented  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  yacht,  after  conferring  with  the 
Prince  at  Hamburg  permitted  Mr.  Gould  to 
withdraw  his  challenge  This  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  as  it 
would  have  been  absurd  for  Vigilant  to  have 
raced  without  her  centerboard  The  Ameri- 
can craft  was  at  once  laid  up  and  dismantled. 
Her  crew  are  now  back  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  disgusted  and  disgruntled  with  their 
ill-luck  in  British  waters. 

Mr.  Gould  has  been  subjected  to  cruel  and 
undeserved  criticism  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  his  boat  abroad.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  the  principal  attack  came  from  his 
own  countrymen.  It  was  in  bad  taste  to  insin- 
uate that  the  owner  of  the  Vigilant  was  in  real- 
ity responsible  for  the  two  unfortunate  acci- 
dents to  the  centerboard.  The  truth  is  that  on 
the  first  occasion  Vigilant  struck  a  rock.  On  the 
second  occasion,  owing  to  bad  workmanship, 
the  support  of  the  fore-end  of  the  centerboard 
was  so  insecure  that  it  gave  way  in  the  first 
heavy  sea  encountered  after  repairs  had  been 
made. 

It  is  still  my  opinion  that  Vigilant  is  quite 
as  good  a  racing  vessel  as  Britannia.  She  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  greenness  of  her  crew 
and  their  incapacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  racing  in  British  waters. 
Captain  Haff  is  an  excellent  man,  but  he  must 
have  missed  the  kindly  encouragement  and  the 
capital  advice  which  he  always  got  from  Gen- 
eral Paine,  and  which  helped  him  to  success- 
fully defend  the  America's  Cup  with  Mayflower 
and  Vohinteer.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  against  Mr.  Gould,  with  justice,  is  that  he 
seemed  to  take  too  little  personal  interest  in  his 
boat  He  witnessed  the  races  from  his  steam 
craft  and  left  the  management  of  the  Vigilant 
to  his  brother,  who  has  had  very  little  experi- 
ence in  the  sport. 

The  centerboard  will  never  be  popular  in 
England  on  craft  with  any  pretension  to  size. 
The  complicated  machinery  for  raising  and 
lowering  a  sliding  keel  weighing  five  tons  re- 
quires the  constant  attention  of  a  skillful  engi- 
neer.    Had  Mr.   Herreshoff  superintended  the 


repairs   at  Southampton,    the   second    mishap, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

On  the  whole,  the  visit  of  Vigilant  to  Eng-. 
land  has  been,  and  will  be,  of  benefit  to  the. 
sport.  It  is  sometimes  good  to  be  defeated. 
Americans  have  learned  that  they  are  not  in- 
vincible on  the  water.  This  will  naturally  spur 
them  on  to  new  endeavors  so  that  the  next  cup- 
defender  will  doubtless  prove  the  best  that  ever- 
sailed  against  a  British  challenger.  Meanwhile 
we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that 
in  no  solitary  race  for  the  cup  has  a  Britisher 
ever  been  successful.  On  the  other  hand  Vigi- 
lant more  than  once  beat  Britannia  fairly  and 
squarely  on  her  merits 

2I-FOOTERS    AT    NEWPORT. 

Much  interest  was  felt  at  Newport  in  the 
races  for  the  21-foot  class,  and  some  capital 
sport  was  had.  August  18th  the  first  of  two 
races  for  prizes  presented  by  August  Belmont 
was  sailed.  The  contesting  craft  were  the 
Herreshoff  fin-keels  Adelaide,  Dorothy.  Vaquero, 
Houri  and  Celia.  The  course  was  from  Bishop's 
Rock  3%  miles  to  leeward  and  return,  twice 
round.  A  distance  of  14  miles.  There  was  a 
fine  breeze  and  the  water  was  rather  rough. 
Adelaide  got  ashore.  Houri  was  the  winner, 
beating  Dorothy  4s.  Vaquero  was  third  and 
Celia  last. 

The  little  racers  met  again  August  20th, 
the  course  being  from  the  Compass  station  in 
Coddington  Cove  to  a  point  east  of  and  a  mile 
distant  from  Conanicut  Park  wharf  and  back. 
The  starters  were  :  Houri,  Celia,  Vaquero,  Ade- 
laide and  Dorothy.  The  wind  was  northwest ; 
all  were  reefed  but  Vaquero  and  Adelaide.  The 
first  leg  was  to  windward.  Adelaide  carried 
away  her  gaff  and  Dorothy  broke  down.  Houri 
sailed  a  capital  race,  beating  Celia  2m.  15s. 
Vaquero  was  third. 

Aligns t  21  st. — The  race  was  a  triangular 
course  from  Brenton's  Cove  buoy  to  Taylor's 
Point,  Conanicut,  to  Bishop  buoy  and  return  to 
start,  repeated,  a  distance  of  13  miles.  At  the 
first  mark  Vaquero  carried  away  one  of  her 
chain  plates  and  was  towed  into  port  by  the 
Widgeon.  Houri  broke  the  jaws  of  her  gaff 
before  starting,  and  sailed  the  entire  race  with 
the  spars  lashed  to  her  mast.  In  spite  of  this 
she  won,  beating  Celia  35s.  Adelaide  was 
third  and  Dorothy  last. 

August  22d.—  Vaquero,  Celia,  Adelaide, 
Houri  and  Dorothy  sailed  for  a  cup  presented 
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by  Pierrepont  Duryea.  The  course  was  from 
Bishop's  Rock  buoy  to  the  spar  buoy  off  Quon- 
sett  Point  and  back,  about  13  miles.  There 
was  a  nice  sailing  breeze  from  northwest-by- 
north.  Vaquero  won,  beating  Celia  im.  35s. 
elapsed  time.  Adelaide  was  third,  Houri 
fourth  and  Dorothy  last. 

The  fifth  race  was  sailed  August  23d,  the 
wind  being  strong  from  southwest  and  the 
course  being  between  Brenton's  Cove  and 
Bishop's  Rock.  Vaquero  struck  the  buoy  at 
the  end  of  the  first  round  and  was  disqualified. 
Houri  fouled  Adelaide.  Dorothy  was  the 
winner. 

larchmont's  fall  regatta. 

The  Fall  regatta  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  September  1st,  had  forty  competitors  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  lack  of  wind  would 
doubtless  have  been  an  exciting  affair.  Nine 
of  the  21-footers  put  in  an  appearance.  Those 
old  antagonists  Wasp  and  Gloriana  were  out 
for  blood.  Shamrock  and  Elsemarie  were 
eager  to  try  conclusions,  they  being  the  only 
schooners  to  start.  Ariel  could  not  be  got  off 
the  ways  at  Greenport  in  time,  so  the  owner  of 
Emerald,  not  desiring  a  walkover,  would  not 
cross  the  line.  The  wind  was  south-southwest 
and  light  when  the  starting  signal  was  fired  at 
noon.  The  courses  were  the  usual  ones  of  the 
club.  The  Vaquero  was  the  first  of  .her  class 
to  round  the  Hempstead  mark,  with  Celia 
second,  followed  by  Minnetonka,  Dorothy, 
Houri,  Hoodoo,  Maysie,  Blonde-and-Brunette 
and  Adelaide.  At  the  Matinnicock  mark 
Blonde-and- Brunette  was  disqualified  for  foul- 
ing Maysie.  Here,  too,  the  cabin  cat  Mary  car- 
ried away  the  jaws  of  her  gaff  and  retired.  The 
Houri  soon  after  hauling  on  the  wind  got 
aground  and  had  to  be  towed  off  by  a  steam 
launch.  The  committee  disqualified  her,  as  in 
duty  bound,  though  with  some  regret,  as  Mrs. 
Butler  Duncan  was  on  board  helping  her  hus- 
band to  navigate  his  boat  Minnetonka  carried 
away  her  bobstay,  which  was  of  the  flimsiest 
material,  and  she  too  had  to  give  up  the  con- 
test. Thus  the  battle  in  the  21 -foot  class  was 
confined  to  Vaquero,  Hoodoo,  Dorothy,  Maysie, 
and  Celia.  There  was  a  nice  little  breeze  at 
the  finish  of  the  schooners  which  livened  things 
up. 

The  Regatta  Committee,  after  some  figuring, 
gave  out  the  following  as  the  winners:  Class  C, 
schooners  :  Shamrock  beat  Elsemarie,  3m.  3s. 
In  Class  5,  sloops,  Wasp  beat  Gloriana,  im.  58s. 
In  Class  6,  sloops,  Minerva  beat  Banshee,  12m. 
53s.  In  Class  7,  sloops,  Kathleen  beat  Eurybia, 
16m.  2s.  In  Class  8,  sloops,  Marjorie  beat  Con- 
quiesco,  11m.  16s.  In  Class  9,  sloops,  Pyxie 
beat  Madrine,  3m.  27s.  In  Class  10,  sloops, 
Wave  beat  Wahneta,  12m.  55s  In  Class  11, 
cabin  cats,  Almira  beat  Kitty,  25s.  In  Class 
15,  open  cats,  Kismet  beat  Terrapin,  6m.  8s., 
but  was  disqualified  for  carrying  a  professional 
hand.  In  the  21-foot  class,  Vaquero  beat  Ade- 
laide, 49s.,  Celia,  12m.  2S.,  Hoodoo,  12m.  34s., 
Maysie,  12m.  43s.,  and  Dorothy,  13m.  58s. 

Maysie,  Vaquero  and  Houri  sailed  the  Third 
Class  race  for  the  Osborne  Cup,  in  the  regatta 
of  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  on  Sept.  3d. 
There  was  a  strong  breeze  from  east-north- 
east, which  necessitated  double  reefs.  The 
course  was  fifteen  nautical  miles,  and,  out  of 
nine  21-footers  entered,  only  the  three  mention- 


ed above  sailed.  Houri  gave  up  after  sailing 
the  first  half  leg  of  the  course,  and  Maysie 
beat  Vaquero  im.  57s.,  thus  winning  the  Os- 
borne Cup. 

In  the  cabin  cats  Kit  tie  beat  Almira  on  time 
allowance,  and  in  a  match  race  Banshee  van- 
quished Crocodile. 

The  21-footers  met  next  at  Larchmont,  Sept. 
8th  Houri,  Minnetonka,  Blonde-and-Bru- 
nette, Hoodoo,  Dorothy,  Maysie,  Adelaide 
and  Celia  crossed  the  line.  The  wind  was  south- 
southwest  and  brisk,  the  course  being  from  off 
the  club-house  to  the  buoy  on  Scotch  Caps 
reef,  thence  to  and  round  the  buoy  on  the  north- 
east end  of  Execution  reef  and  back  home,  six 
and  a  quarter  miles.  To  the  first  mark  by  a 
broad  reach  Minnetonka  led  the  fleet,  but 
when  they  hauled  on  the  wind  Dorothy  soon 
assumed  a  prominent  position,  beating  Ade- 
laide, second,  2m.  2s.  It  was  a  run  home  and 
Dorothy  kept  ahead.  Her  elapsed  time  at  the 
finish  was  1:20:30;  Adelaide,  1:21:55,  and 
Houri,  1:22:12. 

The  race  September  nth  at  Larchmont  came 
off  in  good  style  as  there  was  a  piping  breeze 
from  the  north-north-west,  making  the  waters 
of  the  Sound  a  bit  lumpy  for  the  small  fry. 
The  big  schooners  careened  to  it  enough  to 
bury  their  lee  sails  and  throw  showers  of 
jeweled  spray  over  their  weather  bows.  The 
judge-launch  Floreiice,  with  Messrs.  Munro, 
Marshall  and  Baratto,  and  the  reporters  snugly 
stowed  on  board  was  anchored  at  the  starting 
line  off  the  club-house.  Bang  !  went  the  pre- 
liminary gun  at  1. 15  p.m.,  followed  ten  minutes 
later  by  the  starting  signal. 

The  Vaquero  with  boom  to  port  rushed  over 
the  starting  line.  Just  before  she  reached  it  she 
broke  out  her  spinnaker.  The  other  crafts 
followed  suit  and  crossed  in  this  order  : 
Dorothy,  Houri,  Blonde-and  Brunette,  Maysie, 
Hoodoo  and  Adelaide.  Like  a  flight  of  scared 
gulls  they  rushed  across  the  Sound  headed  for 
Hempstead  Harbor,  the  Vaquero  widening  her 
lead.  A  quick  puff  struck  them  on  rounding 
the  stake-boat  at  Mott's  Point.  The  Vaquero 
rounded  at  2:04:52,  closely  followed  by 
Maysie  and  Houri,  the  others  being  some  dis- 
tance astern.  Now  came  the  real  work,  a  dead 
beat  of  seven  and  a-half  miles  to  windward.  A 
short  tack  to  starboard  and  a  long  tack  to  port 
brought  the  Vaquero  away  ahead  of  the  fleet, 
the  other  racers  dividing  tacks  while  the  Hoodoo 
labored  far  in  the  rear  with  a  reefed  mainsail. 
Vaquero  crossed  the  home  line  at  3:09:22, 
the  nearest  boat  being  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
astern,  and  the  others  one  and  a-half  mile, 
poor  Hoodoo  making  a  woeful  exhibition  of  her- 
self, being  hardly  in  sight.  Herman  Duryea 
sailed  the  Vaquero  in  a  masterly  manner,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones  and  a  paid  hand  composed  the 
crew. 

Adelaide,  after  the  race  was  over,  ran  into  four 
boats.  She  was  like  a  restive  mare  with  the 
bit  between  her  teeth.  Her  helmsman  lost 
control  of  her  and  he  was  most  lustily  guyed. 

The  last  race  of  the  Larchmont  series  was 
sailed  September  15th.  The  course  was  from 
Larchmont  to  Hempstead  Harbor,  to  Matinni- 
cock Point  and  back,  13  nautical  miles  The 
starters  were  :  Minnetonka,  Blonde-and-Brunette, 
Hoodoo,  Dorothy,  Maysie,  Adelaide  and  Celia. 
Dorothy  was  the  winner,  beating  Minnetonka 
2m.  29s.,  and  Celia  3m.  17s. 


YACHTING. 


The  result  of  the  series  was  that  Vaquero, 
owned  by  Mr.  Herman  B.  Duryea,  won  the 
cup  presented  by  Commodore  Husted,  and  also 
the  cup  given  by  Mr.  W.  Gould  Brokaw.  Doro- 
thy, owned  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Whitney,  won  the  cup 
offered  by  the  Larchmont  Club. 

NEW    YORK    YACHT    RACING   ASSOCIATION. 

In  a  piping  south-easter  the  sixth  annual  re- 
gatta of  the  New  York  Yacht  Racing  Associa- 
tion was  sailed  on  Labor  Day,  September  3d. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  entries, 
fifty-one  boats  started. 

The  regatta  was  sailed  over  the  following 
courses  : 

Course  One. — For  Classes  A,  B.  C,  D,  E  and 
F  :  From  starting-line  round  Red  Nun  Buoy 
No.  12,  leaving  the  same  on  the  port  hand, 
and  return  ;  distance,  27  miles. 

Course  Two.—  For  Classes  G,  H,  1,  2,  4,  6  and 
7  :  From  starting-line  round  Swash  Channel 
(red)  Buoy,  leaving  the  same  on  the  port  hand, 
and  return  ;  distance,  21  miles. 

Course  Three.—  For  Classes  3,  5,  8  and  9  : 
From  starting-line  round  Black  Buoy  No.  9, 
leaving  the  same  on  the  port  hand,  and  return; 
distance,  15  miles. 

Course  Four. — For  Class  10  :  From  starting- 
line  round  Black  Buoy  No.  11,  leaving  the  same 
on  the  port  hand,  and  return  ;  distance,  12 
miles. 

The  yachts  started  in  the  following  order  : 
Bessie,  Exile,  Lottie,  Coquette,  Forsyth,  Reliance, 
Pavonia,  Lurline,  sEolus,  Win  or  Lose,  Hustler, 
Clara  B,  Mosquito,  Zetes,  A  If,  Polly,  Cygnet, 
Mary,  Acorn,  Minnie,  Surprise,  Anaconda,  Bell, 
Norman,  Tough,  Hilma,  Alida,  Lizzie  B,  Miller, 
Henry  Daner,  Frank,  You  and  L,  Emma  R,  Tor- 
ment, Chip,  Tempest,  Cinch,  Millie.  Rip,  Little 
Dean,  Own,  Pauline  B,  Ella  R,  Molly  Bawn, 
Etireka,   Typhoon,  Kilkemiy,  Shandon,  Camille. 

It  was  a  close-hauled  stretch  down  to  the 
outer  marks,  and  the  breeze  was  so  fresh  that 
most  of  the  boats  took  in  a  reef.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  Narrows  the  sea  was  rather  rough 
for  the  small  craft,  whose  crews  were  well  del- 
uged with  spray.  In  a  little  puff  the  Coquette 
was  dismasted,  but  was  picked  up  by  a  friendly 
tug  and  was  towed  to  Keyport,  N.  J.  While 
rounding  Buoy  No.  11,  the  open  sloop  Mosquito, 
owned  by  F.  H.  Hegler,  of  the  Pavonia  Yacht 
Club,  capsized,  and  the  seven  men  comprising 
her  crew  were  for  some  time  in  peril.  They 
were  rescued  by  the  Police  Boat  Patrol,  little 
the  worse  for  their  ducking.  These  were  the 
only  mishaps  of  the  day  worth  chronicling.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  boats  made  ludicrous 
exhibitions  of  themselves  in  their  efforts  to 
round  the  marks,  but  all  showed  a  commendable 
amount  of  pluck,  if  not  of  smart  seamanship. 

The  wind  was  abaft  the  beam  on  the  way 
home,  and,  owing  to  its  strength,  quick  time 
was  made.     The  winners  were  : 

Class  B — Cabin  sloops  :  R.  K.  McMurray's 
ALolus.  Class  E — Cabin  sloops  and  cutters  : 
J.  E.  Drew's  Lottie.  Class  F — Cabin  sloops  and 
cutters  :  T.  Miller's  Camille.  Class  G — Cabin 
sloops  and  cutters :  F.  M.  Randall's  Exile. 
Class  H— Cabin  yawls:  G.  Van  Horn's  Bessie. 
Class  I — Open  sloops  :  I.  M  Stilger's  Clara  S. 
Class  3 — Open  sloops  :  I.  A.  Kipp's  Zetes. 
Class  4 — Cabin  catboats  :  W.  E.  Ellsworth's 
Mary.  Class  5 — Cabin  catboats:  F.  M.  Ran- 
dall's Win   or  Lose.     Class  6 — Open    catboats  : 


A.  V.  Youman's  Own.  Class  7— Open  catboats: 
I.  F  Dougherty's  Henry  Daner.  Class  8 — Open 
catboats:  H.  McGiehan  and  D.  Woodruff's  You 
and  L.  Class  9 — Open  catboats  :  C.  Miller's 
Miller.  Class  10 — Open  catboats  :  Dead  heat 
between  F.  W.  Fabian's  Cinch  and  E.  J.  Dar- 
vel's  Chip. 

The  regatta,  which  was  open  to  all  clubs  en- 
rolled in  the  association,  was  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  was  watched  from  the  deck  of  the 
club  steamer  Cygnus  by  a  iarge  and  interested 
party. 

LARCHMONT  CUP  RACE. 

The  regatta  season  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  was  wound  up  September  15th  by  a  capi- 
tal race  for  the  Larchmont  Cup  for  schooners. 
There  were  seven  starters  :  Etnerald,  Atlantic, 
Elsemarie,  Ariel,  Dagmar,  Viator  and  Loyal. 
Viator  and  Loyal  had  a  special  match  for  a  fifty 
dollar  cup  in  conjunction  with  the  same  race.  The 
46-footers,  Wasp  and  Gloriana,  and  the  sloops 
Madrine  and  Pyxie  also  had  private  matches. 
The  course  of  the  schooners  and  46-footers  was 
from  Larchmont  to  Eaton's  Neck,  to  Stamford 
Lighthouse,  to  Hempstead  Harbor  and  back 
home— 36  nautical  miles.  The  course  for  Ma- 
drine and  Pyxie  was  from  Larchmont  to  Hemp- 
stead, to  Matinnicock  Point  and  back— 13 
nautical  miles.  The  wind  was  southwest,  and 
it  freshened  as  the  day  went  on.  Emerald  won 
the  Larchmont  Cup,  beating  Ariel  on  correct- 
ed time  im.  23s.;  Elsemarie,  7m.  4s  ;  Dagmar, 
25m.  17s.;  Atlatitic,  27m.  9s  ;  Viator,  25m.  41s  , 
and  Loyal,  29m.  21s.  Viator  won  the  special 
race  by  3m.  40s.  on  corrected  time  from  the 
Loyal.  Wasp  won  the  private  match  race  from 
Gloriana  by  8m.  38s.,  and  Madrine  beat  Pyxie 
8m.  22s. 

MEMORY    AND    DRUSILLA. 

The  two  Herreshoff  fin  keels,  Drusilla  and 
Metnory,  sailed  three  matches  off  Newport  for 
$500.  The  first-named  boat  was  built  in  1892, 
and  is  owned  by  Louis  M.  Rutherford.  She  is 
about  36  feet  on  the  water  line,  while  her  rival, 
owned  by  W.  N.  Murray,  is  about  32  feet  on 
the  water  line,  and  was  launched  this  year. 
Drusilla  has  a  pole  mast  and  Memory  is 
rigged  as  a  cutter.  The  first  race  was  sailed 
on  September  5th,  the  course  being  from 
Mitchell's  Point  rock  to  the  buoy  off  Point 
Judith  and  back,  about  20  miles,  a  strong 
southwester  blowing  and  a  heavy  sea  running. 
Memory  sailed  with  a  reef  in  her  mainsail  and 
a  small  jib.  Drusilla  carried  whole  sail.  On 
the  beat  to  Point  Judith  Memory  was  beaten 
18m.  On  the  return  Memory  set  her  club  top- 
sail and  jib  topsail,  making  up  5m.  and  being 
beaten  at  the  finish  by  11m.  is.,  on  elapsed 
time. 

The  second  race,  September  6th,  was  only  a 
drifting  match,  the  course  being  20  miles  from 
Rose  Island,  round  Nyatt  Point  buoy  and 
back.  Memory  finished  at  9  o'clock,  with 
Drusilla,  hull  down,  astern. 

The  decisive  race,  September  7th,  was  10 
miles  to  windward,  from  Brenton's  Reef  light- 
ship and  back,  the  wind  being  south-southwest 
and  brisk.  Drusilla  turned  the  outer  mark 
6  minutes  ahead,  but  on  the  run  home  Memory 
overtook  her,  Drusilla  being  only  a  boat's 
length  ahead  at  the  finish. 

Memory  won,  her  time  allowance  being  7m., 
thereby  securing  the  purse.       A.  J.  Kenealy. 


OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


CALIFORNIA   YACHT    CLUB. 

This  club,  whose  headquarters  are  on  Oak- 
land Creek,  held  its  first  annual  regatta  Sep- 
tember 2d.  The  success  of  the  event  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner in  which  the  yachts  were  classified.  Ac- 
cording- to  the  committee's  first  notice,  yachts 
of  15  feet  and  under  24  feet  were  to  be  put 
into  Class  1.  Class  2  was  to  include  yachts 
of  24  feet  and  under  32  feet,  and  Class  3  was 
to  take  in  yachts  of  32  feet  and  upward.  Ac- 
cording to  this  classification  Commodore  von 
Schmidt's  sloop  Whirlwind,  24  feet,  and  L. 
Turner's  Stranger,  26.03  feet,  would  have 
been  in  the  second  class.  But  before  the  re- 
gatta day  the  committee  altered  their  classifi- 
cation, and  put  the  Whirlwind  into  Class  1. 
The  course  was  about  ten  miles  in  length  and 
the  time  allowances  as  follows  : 

Class  1'. — Nine  seconds  per  foot  per  mile. 

Class  2. — Six  seconds. 

Class  3. — Four  and  one-quarter  seconds. 

At  one  p.  m.,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  start  of 
yachts  in  Class  1,  a  fine  breeze  was  blowing, 
but  the  start  was  delayed  till  two  p.  m.  ,  by  which 
time  the  breeze  had  gone  down  considerably 
and  a  fog  had  drifted  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  Siren  crossed  the  line  first,  but  on 
entering  the  channel  the  wind  was  so  bluster- 
ing that  some  of  her  rigging  carried  away,  and 
she  was  out  of  the  race.  Clay's  sloop  Sea  Fox. 
18. 1 1  feet,  came  next,  but  was  soon  lost  in  the 
fog  The  Whirlwind,  Flash,  Hazel  and 
Stranger  followed. 

Class  2. — McMurtrie's  sloop  Xara,  Wilson's 
sloop  Pilgrim,  and  Lee's  sloop  Surprise, 
started.  The  Surprise  running  into  a  calm 
streak,  her  men  took  out  the  oars  and  rowed 
her  until  she  got  into  a  wind,  but  the  yacht  was 
disqualified. 

Class  3. — Wilson's  sloop  Idler,  the  Dolphin, 
Bruce's  sloop  Rover,  39.37  feet  ;  Lancaster's 
sloop  Edna,  36.10  feet,  and  Sherry's  yawl 
Seven  Bells,  40.01^  feet,  started. 

The  Rover  had  bad  luck,  for  she  carried  away 
her  topmast  just  as  she  did  August  5th,  at  the 
S.  F  Y .  C.  regatta.  The  man  who  was  hand- 
ling the  gaff  topsail  of  the.  Idler  let  the  sheet 
get  away  from  him,  and,  there  being  no  means 
of  cutting  away  the  topsail,  the  yacht  lost  her 
chance  of  winning.  Getting  into  a  fog  for  a 
considerable  time,  she  ran  on  blindly,  and  got 
out  of  her  course.  After  rounding  Mission 
Rock  the  wind  fell  and  she  drifted  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

The  little  Flash,  Class  1,  crossed  the  line 
first,  winning  the  race  in  her  class,  and  the 
'  prize  for  the  best  time. 

The  Edna  and  Seven  Bells  made  a  fine  race 
home,  with  spinnakers  and  water  sails  set,  the 
Edna  crossing  the  line  one  minute  ahead. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Rover  and  the 
rest  of  the  fleet. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    YACHT    CLUB. 

Their  second  regatta  for  the  season  of  1894 
was  held  August  5th.  The  day  was  lovely, 
bright  and  breezy — a  thorough  yachtsman's 
day.  The  regatta  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful ever  held  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
The  course  for  yachts  in  Classes  4  and  5  was 
from  a  line  drawn  from  the  club-house  to  the 
Commodore's  yacht,  round  Shag  Rock,  then 
round  a  stakeboat  anchored  off  Angel  Island  to 


the  starting  point,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  Yachts  in  Classes  1,  2  and  3  sailed 
twice  round  the  course. 

The  classification,  based  on  load-water  line 
measurement : 

Class  1.    Yachts  over  35  feet  and  under  50  feet. 

Class  2.  "  "      30     "        "        "       35  feet. 

Class  3.  "  "      25     "        "        "       30  feet. 

Class  4.  "  "      20     "        '"        "       25  feet. 

Class  5.  "        20  feet  and  under. 

Yachts  enrolled  in  any  recognized  yacht  club 
permitted  to  enter.  Each  of  the  five  yacht 
clubs  upon  the  Bay — the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club,  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  the  California 
Yacht  Club,  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  and 
the  Encinal  Boat  Club — were  represented  at 
the  regatta,  the  entries  numbering  37  in  all,  and 
the  size  of  the  yachts  entered  varying  from  the 
Caprice,  with  a  sailing  length  of  16.23  feet,  to 
the  Sappho,  with  a  sailing  length  of  43.24  feet. 

Class  I.;  six  entries. — A  pretty  race  between 
the  Sappho,  Rover  and  Frolic.  The  Rover 
and  Frolic  came  up  first,  and  went  over  the 
line  together,  the  Frolic  blanketing  the  Rover. 
At  Shag  Rock  the  Sappho,  which  had  crossed 
the  line  a  minute  later  than  the  other  two, 
passed  them,  and  rounded  the  rock  first.  The 
Rover  lost  some  time  by  having  her  topmast 
carried  away.  On  the  second  round  the  Sappho 
won  cleverly. 

1.  Sappho,  S.  F.  Y.  C,  sloop ;  owner, 
Thomas;  sailing  length,  43.24  feet.  Corrected 
time:  ih.  26m.  4s.  2.  Rover,  S.  F.  Y  C. , 
sloop  ;  owner,  Bruce  ;  sailing  length,  39.37 
feet.  Corrected  time  :  ih.  28m.  2s.  3.  Frolic, 
S.  F.  Y.  C,  yawl  ;  owner,  Bartlett  ;  sailing 
length,  41.16  feet.  Corrected  time:  ih.  28m. 
35S. 

Class  II. ;  four  entries. — 1.  Queen,  S.  F.  Y.C., 
sloop  ;  owner,  Morell  ;  sailing  length,  36.41  feet 

2.  Edna,  California  Y.  C  ,  sloop  ;  owner,  Lan- 
caster ;  sailing  length,  36.10  feet.  The  Queen 
made  the  absolutely  fastest  time  over  the  course. 

Class  III. ;  nine  entries. — 1  Truant,  S.  F.  Y. 
C,  sloop  ;  owner,  Pew  ;  sailing  length,  26.32 
feet.  2.  Fawn,  Encinal  Boat  Club,  sloop  ; 
owner,  Tyson.  3.  Naiad,  Cal.  Y.  C,  yawl  ; 
owner,  Kelly;  sailing  length,  30.12  feet.  The 
Surprise,  of  the  Cal.  Y.  O,  and  the  Little 
Annie,  of  the  Encinal  Yacht  Club,  finished 
fourth  and  fifth. 

Class  IV.;  eleven  entries. —  1.  Flash,  Cal. 
Y.  C,  sloop  ;  owner,  Whitehead;  sailing  length, 
23.07^  feet.  2.  Stranger,  Cal  Y.  C,  sloop; 
owner,  L.  Turner  ;  sailing  length,  26.03  feet. 
Hawks'  sloop  May,  Dr  T.  L.  Hill's  sloop 
Grade,  and  Sutherland's  sloop  Catherine 
finished  in  the  order  named. 

Class  V. ;  seven  entries  — The  roughness  of 
the  water  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  fright- 
ened out  all  but  two  of  the  mosquito  fleet.  1. 
Minnie,  S.  F.  Y.  C. ,  sloop  ;  owner,  Murthin  ; 
sailing  length,  17.60  feet.  2.  Cisne,  Corinthian 
Y.  C,  sloop;  owner,  Lingard ;  sailing  length, 
21.30  feet. 

In  Class  I.  the  prize  was  a  cup  presented  by 
the  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Co.  The  Sap- 
pho having  won  it  for  the  first  time  at  the  re- 
gatta of  the  S  F.  Y.  C.  in  June,  became  en- 
titled by  her  second  victory  to  keep  it. 

Launch  race  — Meteor,  1;  Cynthia,  2;  Wang, 

3.  The  Meteor  being  a  six-horse-power  boat, 
and  the  Cynthia  only  a  four-horse-power  craft, 
it  was  decided  to  award  the  prize  offered  to  the 
Cynthia,  and  a  special  prize  to  the  Meteor. 


CANOEING. 


MR.  W.  W.  HOWARD   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  meet  of  the  British  Canoe  Association  at 
Salcombe,  South  Devonshire,  on  the  shores  of 
the  English  Channel,  near  Prawle  Point,  was 
most  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  weather.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  meet  July  30th  until  its 
close  August  20th,  there  was  only  one  day  free 
from  rain.  For  the  most  part  the  nights  were 
clear  and  the  days  almost  continuously  rainy. 
Campers  went  about  in  oilskins  and  rubber 
boots,  and  admitted,  with  imperturbable  cheer- 
iness,  that  it  was  just  the  sort  of  weather  they 
always  had  at  a  B.  C.  A.  meet. 

There  were  two  novelties  at  the  meet — Will- 
iam Willard  Howard's  American  canoe  Yankee 
and  L.  McPherson's  canoe-yawl  Rogue,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  Rogue  is  a  big  racing 
machine  of  very  light  displacement.  She 
carries  one  large  battened  lugsail  and  two 
sliding  seats.  Her  two  hiking-out  seats  and 
broad  beam  give  her  enormous  power  on  a 
minimum  of  displacement.  Under  the  ruies 
of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  or  the  Yacht  Racing 
Association  the  Rogue  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  carry  sliding  seats,  but  the  B.  C.  A. 
admitted  her  to  its  races  without  question. 
Under  the  Y.  R.  A.  rating  rule  Rogue  would 
have  allowed  Yankee  4^  minutes  over  the  B. 
C.  A.  course,  but  the  B.  C.  A.  handicapping 
committee  reduced  that  to  3  minutes. 

Early  in  the  meet  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Ply- 
mouth, arrived  with  the  canoe  Pinafore,  ex- 
pressly to  accept  Yankee's  challenge  to  British 
canoe  sailors,  but  when  he  saw  Ya7ike'e  under 
sail  he  changed  his  mind.  Mr.  Alderman, 
owner  of  canoe  Banshee,  also  had  a  match  with 
Yankee  under  consideration,  but  subsequently 
withdrew. 

The  match  between  Yaiikee  and  the  yacht 
Spruce,  brought  about  by  the  canoeing  editor 
of  the  London  Field,  was  sailed  at  Salcombe, 
August  17th.  A  month  earlier,  J.  Arthur 
Brand,  owner  of  Spruce,  had  written  to  Mr. 
Howard,  asking  for  a  race.  He  called  bis  boat 
a  canoe-yawl,  and  Mr.  Howard  promptly  ac- 
cepted, but  Mr.  Howard  subsequently  discov- 
ered that  Spruce  was  not  a  canoe-yawl,  but  a 
yacht  24  feet  long  and  5  1-2  feet  in  width,  and 
was  not  admitted  to  the  B.  C.  A.  races. 

Mr.  Howard  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  a 
new  set  of  masts,  spars  and  sails.  Yankee's 
hollow  sticks  had  been  ruined  by  the  continuous 
wet  weather,  and  were  useless.  Her  new  Eng- 
lish sticks  were  of  solid  deal,  as  heavy  as  water- 
soaked  oak.  But  they  stood  the  strain,  and  the 
long  sliding  seat  held  them  upright. 

The  race  was  sailed  under  the  rules  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association,  and  the  course  was 
four  times  around  an  irregular  triangle,  about 
9  1-2  knots.  Spruce  allowed  Yankee  6m.  41s. 
time,  on  Y.  R.  A.  rules,  for  a  9-knot  course. 
At  the  start,  both  boats  were  near  the  line, 
Yankee  being  above  and  Spruce  below.  As 
Spruce  had  to  beat  up  to  the  line  she  made  a 
bad  start.  The  wind  was  fluky,  varying  from 
flat  calms  to  strong  squalls.  In  the  first  round 
Yankee  made  about  one  minute  better  time 
than  Spruce,  and  in  the  second  round  seven  and 
one-half  minutes.  Near  the  close  of  the  third 
round  Yankee  was  hung  up  in  a  calm  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  Spruce,  bringing  a  breeze 
with  her,  came  up  close  astern.     For  a  few  min- 


utes it  was  a  close  and  exciting  struggle,  and  it 
looked  as  though  Spruce,  with  her  tall  canvas, 
would  get  to  the  front  As  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened, however,  Yankee  began  to  travel  again, 
and  quickly  widened  out  the  gap.  In  the  last 
round  the  wind  fell  very  light,  and  Spruce. 
catching  the  air  aloft,  gained  a  little,  but 
Yatikee  finished  nearly  ten  minutes  ahead, 
winning  the  race  by  16m.  37s.  corrected  time. 

The  B.  C.  A.  cup  race  was  sailed  August  16th. 
Four  canoes  and  seven  canoe -yawls  started. 
Yankee  was  9m.  late  in  crossing  the  line,  Mr. 
Howard  not  having  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
get  his  canoe  afloat  after  finishing  a  race  in 
which  he  had  sailed  as  assistant  to  Mrs.  Howard 
in  a  ladies'  race.  But  even  with  this  handicap, 
Yankee  left  all  of  the  canoes  miles  astern, 
distanced  several  of  the  yawls  and  drew  up 
well  to  the  front.  The  official  times  showed 
that  had  Yankee  started  with  the  others  she 
would  have  won  the  race. 

In  the  race  for  the  Salcombe  cup,  August 
14th,  Yankee  lost  her  centerboard  and  retired. 
It  blew  a  gale  all  day.  The  wind  was  so  strong 
that  Mr.  Howard's  160  pounds  weight,  on  the 
end  of  Yankee's  long  sliding  seat,  could  not 
hold  up  65  square  feet  of  sail  At  times,  while 
Yankee  was  beating  back  to  camp  without  a 
centerboard,  the  wind  was  too  much  for  even 
26  square  feet  of  sail.  None  of  the  canoes  went 
even  once  around  the  course,  and  several  of  the 
large  boats  were  sunk  or  disabled. 

CANADIAN    REGATTAS. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Regatta  of  the  Ottawa 
Canoe  Club  was  held  August  nth.  The  pro- 
gramme was  full  and  interesting  so  far  as  pad- 
dling events  were  concerned,  and  included  a 
war  canoe  race,  a  race  for  club  fours  and  a  "Riv- 
ermen's  Race  "  in  open  driving  boats.  The 
club  celebrated  the  opening  of  their  new  club- 
house by  holding  an  evening  reception,  which 
was  well  attended.  An  interesting  race  for  the 
Toronto  Canoe  Club's  Paddling  Trophy  took 
place  August  25th.  Clarence  Enson,  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass  )  Canoe  Club,  who  won  the 
A.  C.  A.  Paddling  Trophy  at  the  annual  meet 
at  Croton  Point,  came  to  compete  with  the  Can- 
adian champions.  Unfortunately,  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Muntz,  the  well-known  prize 
winners,  were  unable  to  be  present,  and  Enson 
defeated  R.  O.  King  and  H.  R.  Tilley.  Mr. 
Tilley,  who  is  one  of  the  best  paddlers  in  the 
Dominion,  is  unlucky  in  his  important  races. 
He  was  ill  and  dropped  out  of  the  Trophy  Race 
at  the  meet,  and  in  this  race  he  capsized  while 
changing  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing  position. 

Tandem  Paddling,  Decked  Canoes. —  L.  B. 
Palmer  and  James  Duguid. 

REGATTAS    ON    THE   PASSAIC. 

Through  the  friendly  rivalry  and  interchange 
of  courtesies  of  the  Ianthe  Canoe  Club  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  the  Arlington  Canoe  Club  of 
West  Arlington,  clubs  which  are. near  neigh- 
bors on  the  Passaic  River,  two  well  contested 
regattas  were  held  on  September  3  The  Arling- 
ton regatta  took  place  in  the  morning,  and  a 
long  programme  embracing  all  the  usual  sail- 
ing and  paddling  events  was  carried  out.  The 
competitions  of  unusual  interest  were  open 
record  competitions   for  points  in  sailing  and 
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paddling,  won  by  W.  J.  Stewart,  Ianthe  Canoe 
Club  ;  the  individual  record,  open  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Arlington  Canoe  Club,  the  prize  a 
gold  watch,  won  by  Dudley  W.  Bain,  and  the 
club  four  paddling  race,  in  which  the  Ianthe 
crew  were  defeated  for  the  second  time  by  the 
club  four  of  the  Orange  Canoe  Club.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Ianthe  Canoe 
Club  held  their  tenth  annual  regatta  off  their 
club-house  at  Woodside.  The  more  important 
races  were  won  as  follows  :  Senior  sailing,  L. 
B.  Palmer  ;  Single  blade  paddling,  Edward 
Hunt,  Orange  Canoe  Club  ;  Senior  paddling, 
Mark  Freeman;  Paddling  trophy,  W.  B.  Allen; 
Paddling,  intermediate,  Barron  Fredericks  ; 
Tandem  paddling,  E.  F.  and  R.  A.  Hunt,  Or- 
ange Canoe  Club. 

A   WAR-CANOE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  organization  of  the  first  club  to  devote 
itself  solely  to  racing  in  war-canoes  is  to  be  re- 


corded. The  Wawbewawa  War-Canoe  Asso- 
ciation originated  in  the  Newton  (Mass  )  Boat 
Club,  a  number  of  whose  men  have  ordered  a 
25-foot  war-canoe  and  trained  for  the  A.  C.  A. 
competition.  A  separate  organization  was 
formed  because  of  some  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  boat  club  to  entering  a  racing  crew  in 
A.  C  A.  regattas.  The  Wawbewawas  have 
competed  in  all  open  war-canoe  events  in  New 
England  this  season,  and  have  won  in  each 
event,  their  most  important  races  being  as  fol- 
lows :  May  30th,  Eastern  Division  Meet  A.  C. 
A.,  at  Calla  Shasta;  August  25th,  War-canoe 
race  at  Waltham,  where  they  defeated  crews 
of  the  Waltham  Canoe  Club  and  the  Arlington 
Boat  Club  ;  September  3d,  Sixth  Annual  Fall 
Championship  Regatta  of  the  New  England 
Rowing  Association  on  the  Charles  River.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are  Louis  S.  Drake, 
captain  ;  Walter  L.  Perry,  secretary,  and 
Francis  J.  Burrage,  purser.     R.  B.  Burchard. 


ROWING. 


The  Fall  regatta  of  the  New  England  Ama- 
teur Rowing  Association  was  rowed  September 
3d,  on  the  Charles  River,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
cool  weather,  with  lumpy  water  and  an  east 
wind  against  the  finishes  of  all  races. 

The  winners  of  the  several  events  were  : 

Junior  single-scull  shells  ;  final  heat. — W. 
Abbott,  Nassau  B.  C. ,  New  York  City,  10m.  57s. 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells. — J.  Maguire, 
Bradford  B.  C,  Cambridge,  10m.  28s. 

Senior  single-scull  shells. — F.  Hawkins,  Lau- 
reate B.  C,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  10m.  39XS. 

Junior  double-scull  shells. — Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
B.  C,  A.  Bensley  (bow),  W.  Berkley  (stroke), 
10m.  us 

Senior  double-scull  shells. — Vesper  B.  C. , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  F.  Baltz  (bow),  G.  Van  Vliet 
(stroke),  10m.  17s. 

Junior  four-oared  working  boats. — Columbian 
R.  A  ,  East  Boston,  R.  Green  (bow),  W.  Cor- 
field,  E.  Brown,  J,  Dermody  (stroke),  11m.  22^s. 


Senior  tour-oared  working  boats. —  West 
Lynn,  Mass.  B.  C,  J.  Cosgrove  (bow),  T. 
Dineen,  D.  J.  Dineen,  W.  Berrigan  (stroke), 
10m.  3^s. 

Junior  four-oared  shells.— Union  B.C.,  Boston, 
J.  W.  Lund  (bow),  W.  P.  Henderson,  T.  H. 
Simmons,  F.  Tuder,  Jr.  (stroke),  10m.  2j^s. 

War-Canoes. — Wah-be-wah-wa  C  C,  Boston, 
Crew  No.  1,  F.  J.  Burrage,  W  Wells,  R.  Smith, 

E.  C.    Conant,    R.    Ballou,   C.    Robertson,    F. 
Perry,  W.  L.  Perry,  L.  S.  Drake,  8m. 

Junior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains. — 
Riverside  B.  C,  Boston,  Mass.,  T.  H.  McCoy 
(bow),  J.  Culhane,  T.  Hynes,  F.  S.  Dardis,  B. 
McArthur,  T.  Corcoran,  P.  J.  Doyle,  J.  Murphy 
(stroke),  J.  J.  O'Brien  (coxswain),  8m.  10s 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains — 
Bohemian  B.  C,  New  York,  W.  Crashil,  T. 
Mach,  K.  Marorisek,  A.  Ladman,  I.  Behensky, 

F.  Leegny,   I.   Belahlaves.  I.   Kondelka,  J.   F. 
Tesar  (coxswain),  8m.  8j£s, 


CYCLING. 


NOTES    FROM    THE    PATH. 


A  good  deal  of  disappointment  has  been  felt 
that  Ziegler  did  not  come  East  and  try  con- 
clusions with  the  Eastern  men  on  tracks  of  low 
altitude.  In  the  Class  A  events  at  Waltham, 
Allen,  of  Springfield,  showed  a  wonderful 
amount  of  speed,  winning  his  races  easily  from 
such  men  as  Porter  and  his  class.  Sanger, 
Bliss  and  Tyler  have  been  on  the  path  a  long 
time,  and  it  will  be  phenomenal  if  they  con- 
tinue to  keep  up  the  speed  and  stand  the  train- 
ing for  many  seasons  more.  The  human  frame 
is  but  mortal,  and  can  stand  only  just  so  much 
strain.  It  is  marvelous  they  have  lasted  so 
long,  and  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant 
when  they  must  give  way  to  younger  men. 

THE   MEETS    OF    1895. 

No  sooner  have  the  sounds  of  congratulations 
died  away  over  the  success  of  the  Denver  meet 
than  I  hear  of  wires  being  pulled  and  pipes 
laid  by  Boston  and  Asbury  Park  to  secure  the 


'95  meet.  It  may  be  remembered  by  the  read- 
ers of  Outing  that  last  February  there  were 
three  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  '94  meet- 
ing— Asbury  Park,  Denver  and  Boston.  A 
tripartite  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
managers  of  the  Associated  Cycle  Clubs  of 
Boston,  the  officials  of  New  Jersey  and  Colo- 
rado, whereby  Boston  agreed  to  withdraw  her 
claim  to  the  '94  meet  providing  that  New  Jer- 
sey and  Denver  would,  agree  in  '95  to  vote  for 
Boston  as  the  proper  place  for  the  '95  meet. 
This  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and  Denver 
came  out  victorious  and  now  Asbury  Park  men 
say  Mr.  Holmes  had  no  authority  to  make  any 
such  trade  and  they  propose  to  enter  the  field 
against  Boston. 

THE   CYCLE    SHOWS. 

The  two  cycle  shows  next  January  are  likely 
to  clash.  The  cycling  board  of  trade  have 
decided  on  dates  which  are  later  than  those 
subsequently    selected    by   the   Chicago   men. 
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Of  course  the  board  are  anxious  that  the  show 
in  New  York  shall  be  the  representative  affair, 
and  they  will  not  like  having  to  show  their  '95 
patterns  in  Chicago  before  they  exhibit  them 
in  New  York.  Just  how  they  will  meet  the 
dilemma  is  not  known  Of  course,  Chicago 
will  not  willingly  play  second  fiddle  to  her 
"rural  suburb,"  New  York,  and  it  remains 
with  the  trade  to  unravel  the  difficulty  as  best 
they  may. 

LONG    DISTANCE   RECORDS    IN    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Pope,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  Europe,  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
money  and  care  expended  on  the  details  of 
long  distance  record  breaking  efforts.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Land's  End  to  John-o- 
Groat's  Road  is  a  straight-away  course,  and  to 
supply  pace-makers  and  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  wheel- 
men means  a  great  amount  of  work,  a  crowd  of 
pace-makers,  and  much  money.  Where  rec- 
ords are  made  back  and  forth  over  compari- 
tively  short  courses,  these  items  are  materially 
reduced,  but  in  England,  on  the  long  distances, 
they  believe  in  a  straight-away  course,  scarcely 
ever  running  less  than  50  miles  out  and 
back  on  a  100  mile  ride,  and  more  frequently 
running  the  100  miles  straight-away.  In  con- 
nection with  the  record-breaking  business  in 
England,  the  same  gentleman  remarked  that 
the  authorities  of  the  towns  and  villages  along 
the  great  North  Road,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  record-breaking  courses  of  the  world, 
are  about  to  take  action  which  will  prevent  the 
use  of  that  famous  thoroughfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  record-riding.  Is  it  not  about  time  to 
stop  these  special  exhibitions  of  endurance, 
particularly  where  the  public  comfort  is  inter- 
fered with?  They  are,  as  a  rule,  done  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  in  no  way  enchance 
the  success  of  cycling.  The  time  for  that  class 
of  advertising  has  gone  by,  and  the  use  of  the 
wheel  has  assumed  a  more  healthy  and  prac- 
tical phase.  Racing  on  the  track  is  a  legiti- 
mate sport  ;  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  these 
long  and  exhausting  trials,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
interesting  and  harmless  to  insure  its  retention 
as  one  of  the  leading  field  sports. 

THE    L.    A.    W.    IN    POLITICS. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen  proposes 
to  be  more  active  hereafter  in  the  matter  of  in- 
fluencing State  legislation  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  highways.  To  this  end  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  held  a  meeting  in  Boston  last 
month,  and  in  connection  with  representatives 
from  other  States,  discussed  the  problem  of 
highway  improvement.  Views  were  exchanged 
and  plans  suggested  whereby  it  could  be  deter- 
mined what  each  State  required  in  the  way  of 
legislation  and  how  the  national  body  could  aid 
in  this  work.  It  is  the  desire  of  President  Lus- 
comb  and  his  associates  to  throw  their  entire 
influence  in  aid  of  this  movement. 

THE    COMING    ELECTION. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
will  appear  before  the  National  Assembly  next 
February  with  a  record  which  will  insure  them 
the  hearty  support  of  the  members,  and  also 
re-election  to  office,  providing  they  can  be  pre- 
vailed   upon   to    accept.     The    practical   work 


which  they  are  doing  offsets  any  petty  annoy- 
ance which  may  have  disturbed  a  few.  If  they 
can  show  a  good,  clean  balance,  and  report 
progress  on  the  road  improvement  movement, 
they  will  stand  solid  with  the  majority  of  the 
assembly. 

THE    ANNUAL    CHAMPIONSHIP    MEETING. 

We  were  able  to  give,  last  month,  returns  of 
the  first  day's  racing,  and  now  complete  the 
record. 

Denver,  August  ijth. — The  prophecies  of  the 
knowing  Westerners  are  being  fulfilled,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  person  of  .  Otto 
Ziegler,  of  San  Francisco,  possesses  a  ra- 
tional champion  worthy  the  name.  In  to- 
day's races,  the  world's  two  mile  competi- 
tion record  was  captured  by  Ziegler  in  4m.  21 
3-5S  ;  the  half  mile  competitive  record  by  E.  C. 
Bald,  of  Buffalo,  in  one  minute  ;  the  world's 
five  mile  competitive  record  by  B.  B  Bird,  St. 
Paul,  in  12m.  15s.;  the  world's  unpaced  mile 
was  caught  by  H.  H.  Mattox,  Asbury  Park,  in 
2m.  10s.  Ray  McDonald  made  a  sensational 
finish  with  Ziegler  in  the  three  mile  Class  B 
race,  and  won  by  a  few  inches.  Cabanne  is 
also  riding  in  good  form.  Below  will  be  found 
the  summary  of  the  racing  events  : 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B. — First,  C.  S. 
Wells,  San  Francisco,  40  yds.;  second,  E  A. 
Grath,  St  Louis,  50  yds.;  third,  C.  R.  Coulter, 
Mansfield,  30  yds.     Time,  59  4-5S. 

One  mile  open,  Class  A. — First,  A.  Gardiner, 
Chicago  ;  second,  Louis  A.  Callahan,  Buffalo  ; 
third,  E.  E.  Anderson,  Roodhouse.  Time,  2m. 
35  3-5S. 

Two  mile  national  championship.  —  First, 
Otto  Ziegler,  San  Jose  ;  second,  C.  M  Murphy, 
New  York  ;  third,  F.  J.  Titus,  New  York.  Time, 
4m.  21  3-5S      First  mile,  2m    14  1-5S. 

Two  mile  lap,  Class  A  — First,  A.  Gardiner, 
Chicago,  15  points  ;  second,  L.  A.  Callahan, 
Buffalo,  9  points  ;  third,  C.  Davis,  Chicago,  8 
points.     Time,  5m    1  1-5S. 

One  mile  Western  championship,  Class  B. — 
First,  C.  S  Wells,  San  Francisco  ;  second,  L. 
D.  Cabanne,  St.  Louis  ;  third,  W.  F.  Foster, 
San  Francisco.     Time,  2m.  28s. 

Third-mile  Class,  B.— First,  R.  McDonald, 
New  York  ;  second,  Otto  Ziegler,  Jr.,  San  Jose; 
third,  W.  W.  Taxis,  Philadelphia.     Time  -14s. 

Five  mile  handicap,  Class  A.— First,  M.  M. 
Kruetz,  Denver,  500  yds. ;  second,  G.  Maxwell, 
Kansas  City,  240  yds.;  third,  B.  B  Bird,  St. 
Paul,  scratch  Time,  11m.  49  2-5S.  Scratch 
man's,  12m.  15s. — world's  record. 

One  mile  open,  Class  B. — Two  races  were 
run,  both  outside  time  limits  placed  on  them, 
and  the  referee  declared  it  no  race  and  not 
run  off. 

Denver,  August  18th. — Sanger  managed  to 
capture  the  half-mile  open,  but  Ziegler  to<  k 
three  of  the  principal  events.  Riding  and  the 
time  was  materially  interfered  with  from  the 
fact  that  a  strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
mountains  and  down  the  back  stretch.  A.  D. 
Kennedy  went  for  the  two-mile  standing  start 
which  is  4m.  15  3-5S.  held  by  Tyler.  He  was 
paced  by  Titus  and  Cabanne  on  a  tandem  for 
the  first  mile  and  by  Murphy  and  Taxis  the 
second  mile.  He  succeeded  in  cutting  the  rec- 
ord just  1-5  of  a  second.  Then  Tyler  and 
Cabanne  made  an  attempt  on  the  unpaced  tan- 
dem record,  one  mile,  cutting  it  from  im    55s. 
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down  to  im.  56  4-5S.  Below  are  given  results 
of  the  races: 

Two-thirds-mile  open,  Class  A. — E.  C.  Bald, 
Buffalo,  first ;  C.  S.  Wells,  San  Francisco,  sec- 
ond ;  Cabanne,  third.     Time,  im.  44  2-5S, 

One-mile  handicap,  Class  A. — Won  by  A.Gar- 
diner, Chicago  ;  B.  B.  Bird,  St.  Paul,  second  ; 
Louis  A.  Callahan,  Buffalo,  third.  All  scratch 
men.     Time,  2m.  16  2-5S. 

Quarter-mile  national. — Won  by  Otto  Ziegler, 
Jr.,  San  Jose  ;  W.  W.  Taxis,  Philadelphia, 
second;  Raymond  MacDonald,  New  York,  third, 
Time,  30  3-5S. 

Half-mile  open,  Class  B.— Won  by  W.  C. 
Sanger,  Springfield  ;  C.  S.Wells,  second  ;  F.  J. 
Titus,  New  York,  third.     Time,  im.  11  2-5S. 

Quarter-mile  open,  Class  A. — Won  by  A. 
Gardiner  ;  Bird,  second  ;  A.  G.  Davis, Chicago, 
third.     Time,  31s. 

One-mile,  2:20  Class,  Class  B. — Won  by  Zieg- 
ler ;  O.  E.  Boles,  Denver,  second  ;  C.  R.  Coul- 
ter, Mansfield,    O.,    third.      Time,  2m.  2445s. 

One-mile  national  championship. — Won  by 
Ziegler  ;  C.  M.  Murphy,  Brooklyn,  second ; 
Sanger,  third.     Time,  2m.  2  1-5S. 

Two-mile  open, Class  A. — Won  by  Gardiner  ; 
Bird,  second  ;  M.  Black,  Fort  Wayne,  third. 
Time,  4m.  59  3-5S. 

De7iver,  August  igth. — The  twenty-five- 
mile  road  race  which  came  off  to-day  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  about  sixty-five  wheelmen.  It 
was  won  by  L.  H.  Dodson  of  Canon  City, 
eleven  minutes  handicap,  in  ih.  22m.  28s.  B. 
Hanks,  ten  minutes  handicap,  was  second  ;  W. 
Enright,  of  Sioux  City,  eleven  minutes  handi- 
cap, was  third.  A  A.  Gardiner,  of  Chicago, 
started  from  scratch  and  took  the  time  prize, 
making  the  distance  in  ih.  22m.  41s.  Among 
the  starters  were  very  few  of  the  fast  track- 
men. It  was  expected  that  Ziegler,  Callahan, 
Van  Wagner  and  Hamilton  would  start,  but 
they  did  not  appear. 

On  the  nth,  12th  and  14th  of  September  was 
given  the  usual  great  racing  at  Springfield,  and 
after  all  there  is  but  one  Springfield.  The  first 
day  was  given  up  to  trial  heats,  and  from  early 
morn  till  dewy  eve  the  track  was  covered  con- 
stantly with  flying  wheelmen  endeavoring  to 
qualify  for  the  serious  events  of  the  following 
days.  The  people  of  Springfield  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  good  racing  which  they  get 
at  these  trial  events,  as  barely  1,000  people  were 
present.  The  track  was  in  excellent  condition, 
never  better.  The  weather  was  good  and  some 
records  went.  Sanger  rode  the  unpaced  mile 
in  2m.  7  1-5S.,  which  is  the  world's  record  for 
the  unpaced  mile.  W.  F.  Murphy  went  for 
Meintjes'  hour  record,  covering  exactly  25  miles 
in  the  hour,  thus  failing.  Below  will  be  found 
the  summary  of  the  first  day's  racing  : 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B. — R.  McDonald, 
25  yds  ,  1;  A.  W.  Warren,  35  yds.,  2;  T.  W. 
Cooper,  25  yds.  3;  E.  C.  Bald,  scratch,  4;  W.  C. 
Sanger,  scratch,  5.  Time  im.  1  3-5S. ;  scratch 
man,  im.  2  2-5S. 

One-mile  .scratch,  Class  B. — W.  C.  Sanger,  1; 
J.  S.  Johnson,  2;  L.  D.  Cabanne,  3;  E.  C.  Bald, 
4.     Time  2m.  n  1-5S. 

One-mile,  2.40,  Class  A. — A.  T.  Fuller,  1; 
C.  Church,  2;  A.  H.  Davey,  3;  F.  A.  Landry, 
4.     Time  2m.  23s. 

One-mile,  2.10,  Class  B  —J.  P.  Bliss,  1;  F.  J. 
Titus,  2;  E.  A.  McDuffee,  3;  G.  F.  Taylor,  4. 
Time  2m.  14  4-5S. 


Half-mile,  1.15,  Class  A.— C.  G.  Williams,  1; 
E.  W.  Heyer,  2;  J.  C.  Wettergreen,  3.  Time 
im    7  3-5S. 

One-mile  invitation,  Class  B,  unpaced. — W. 
C.  Sanger,  2m.  7  1-5S.,  record;  H.  C  Tyler, 
2m.  9  4-5S. ;  F.  J.  Titus,  2m.  141-5S. ;  C.  M. 
Murphy,  2m. 16  1-5S. ;  A.B.Goehler,  2m.  174-5S.; 
C.  R.  Coulter,  2m.  18s.     Titus  was  disqualified. 

Two-mile,  5.00,  Class  B. — R.  McDonald,  1; 
W.  Coleman,  2;  G.  F.  Taylor,  3;  C.  H.  Calla- 
han, 4.     Time  4m.  50  15s. 

One-mile  handicap,  Class  A. — J.  C.  Wetter- 
green,  70  yds.,  1;  W.  M.  Pettigrew,  60  yds.,  2;. 
H.  W.  Caldwell,    150  yds.,  3.     Time  2m.  9s. 
Scratch  man.  W.  F.  Sims,  2m.  10  2-5S.,  record. 

One  mile  handicap,  Class  B. — A.  I.  Brown, 
60  yds.,  1;  J.  P.  Bliss,  scratch,  2;  W.  C.  San- 
ger, scratch,  3;  I.  Silvie,  no  yds.,  4.  Time, 
2m.  16s. ;  scratch  man,  2m.  16  1-5S. 

Fully  15,000  people  were  present  September 
14th,  a  sight  which  can  be  seen  nowhere  else 
excepting  at  Hampden  Park.  Tyler  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  his  friends.  He  seemed  to  have 
gone  stale.  Probably  some  slight  indisposition 
upset  him.  Bald  did  some  fine  work  and  looks 
like  a  coming  man.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
in  the  finish  between  Bald  and  Tyler  was 
wrong,  Bald  catching  Tyler  just  as  he  was  near- 
ing  the  tape,  and  beating  him  out  by  about  six 
inches.  Everybody  thought  that  Bald  won, 
and  when  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  given 
that  Tyler  was  first,  there  was  a  great  uproar, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Tyler  is  extreme- 
ly popular  at  Springfield. 

Chas  Murphy  made  a  good  two-mile  flying 
start  record,  paced  by  tandems.  He  did  the 
first  mile  in  im.  59  4-5S.,  and  finished  the  sec- 
ond mile,  beating  the  tandem  on  the  home- 
stretch, covering  the  distance  in  4m.  6  2-5S., 
which  is  world's  record.  The  mile  international 
Class  B  was  a  magnificent  race,  Bald  beating 
Sanger  handsomely  at  the  finish.  Johnson 
went  for  the  5  mile  record  which  was  held  by 
Titus  at  10m.  51  3-5S.,  and  did  the  distance  in 
10m.  48  4-5S  Nat  Butler  took  a  turn  at  the  two- 
mile  record  paced  by  tandems,  covering  the 
mile  in  2  minutes  and  the  two  miles  in  4m.  4-5S., 
which  is  record.  F.  J.  Titus  made  an  attempt 
on  Meintjes'  hour  record,  and  succeeded  from 
7  miles  upward,  according  to  the  following 
table  : 

7 is  57     2  " 

8 18  153-5   2  183-5 

9 20  27  2-5   2  n  4-5 

10 22   45  2   17  3-5 

II 24   59  2   14 

12 27   l8  2   ig 

13- 29  331-5    2  15  1-5 

14 31   50  4-5     2   17  3-5 

15 34  »  10  3-5    2  194-5 

16 36  19       2  082-5 

17 38  31       2  12 

Below  will  be  found  the  summary  of  the  final 
day's  racing  : 

One-mile,  2  30,  Class  A. — H.  Robson  first  ; 
S.  W.  Heyer,  second  ;  C.  G.  Williams,  third. 
Time  2  17  1-5. 

Half-mile  open,  Class  B. — H.  C.  Tyler,  first  ; 
E.  C.  Bald,  second  ;  L.  D.  Cabanne,  third  ;  W. 
W.  Taxis,  fourth.     Time  1.  02  4-5. 

One-mile  handicap,  Class  A. — George  N. 
Adams,  150  yards,  first  ;  J.  J.  Casey,  120  yards, 
second ;  W.  F.  Sims,  scratch,  third  ;  Fred  L. 
Knapp,  20  j^ards,  fourth.  Time  2.07  1-5  ; 
Scratch  man,  2.10  2-5. 

Half-mile,  1.05,    Class  B. — Ray    McDonald, 
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first  ;  George  F.  Taylor,  second  ;  E  A. 
McDuffee,  third  ;  C.  T.  Nelson,  fourth  Time 
1.04. 

One-mile  International  record,  2.20  limit, 
Class  B  —  E.  C.  Bald,  first ;  W.  C.  Sanger, 
second ;  J  P.  Bliss,  third  ;  L.  D.  Cabanne, 
fourth.  Time  2.05  4-5,  world's,  record.  Quar- 
ters:  .35,  1.05  3-5,  1.364-5.  2.05  4-5. 

Two-mile  handicap,  Class  A. — P.  L.  Knapp, 
scratch,  first ;  J.  C.  Wettergreen,  go  yards, 
second  ;  Monte  Scott,  10  yards,  third  ;  Scott 
Williamson,  scratch,  fourth.     Time  4.37. 

Half-mile  handicap,  Class  B. — A.  E.  Lums- 
den,  30  yards,  first ;  H.  A.  Githens,  20  yards, 
second  :  E  A.  McDuffee,  20  yards,  third  ;  C. 
T.  Nelson,  40  yards,  fourth.  Time  1.00  2-5. 
Scratch  man,  1.01,  L.  D.  Cabanne. 

One-mile,  2.20,  Class  A,  2.35  limit. — F.  H. 
Allen,  first  ;  J.  C.  Wettergreen,  second  ;  Wm. 
M.  Pettigrew,  third  ;  O.  P.  Bernhart,  fourth. 
Time  2.14  4-5. 

One-mile  handicap.— W.  C.  Sanger,  scratch, 
first  ;  L.  D.  Cabanne,  scratch,  second  ;  C.  R. 
Coulter,  40  yards,  third  ;  H.  C.  Tyler,  scratch, 
fourth.     Time  2-14  3-5,  scratch. 

On  September  6th,  J.  P.  Bliss,  at  Hampden 
Park,  Springfield,  established  the  paced  flying 
start  record  for  one  mile  at  1.52  3-5.  This  beat 
H.  Tyler's  record  of  1.53  4-5 

On  September  7th,  W.  F.  Sims,  at  Hampden 
Park,  Springfield,  put  the  mile.  Class  A.  un- 
paced  record  up  to  2.16  flat.  The  best  previous 
was  L.  A.  Callahan's,  made  at  Denver,  2.16  4-5. 

On  the  same  day,  at  same  place,  F.  J.  Titus 
cut  the  3,  4  and  5-mile  record,  as  follows  :  3 
miles,  6.27  4-5  ;  4  miles,  8.43  ;  5  miles,  10.51  3-5. 
The  last  mile  was  ridden  in  2.08. 

At  Toronto,  Canada,  September  nth,  F. 
F.  Radway,  of  the  London  (Ontario)  Bicycle 
Club,  established  a  new  Canadian  100  miles 
track  record,  doing  the  distance  in  5I1.  im.  10 
2-5S.  The  best  previous  was  5I1.  32m  g^s.  by 
Nasmith. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  records  made  during 
the  late  Denver  meet,  and  also  a  list  of  the 
champions. 

RECORDS. 

One-mile  competition.  —  F.  J.  Titus,  2m. 
10  3-5S. 

Five-mile  competition. — F.  J.  Titus,  12m. 
19  1-5S. 

Half-mile  backward. —  Lee  Richardson,  2m. 
35s. 


Two-mile  competition.— Otto  Ziegler,  4m. 
21  3-5S. 

Half-mile  competition. — E.  C.  Bald,  im. 

Five-mile  competition. — B.  B.  Bird,  12m.  15s. 

One-mile  flying  start,  unpaced. — H.  H.  Mad- 
dox,  2m.  10  1-5S. 

One-mile  tandem,  unpaced,  flying  start. — F. 
J.  Titus  and  L.  D.  Cabanne,  im.  56  4-5S. 

Two-mile  standing  start,  paced.  —  A.  D. 
Kennedy,  4m.  15s. 

One-mile  flying,  unpaced,  Class  A. — L.  A. 
Callahan,  2m.  16  4-5S. 

NATIONAL    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Otto  Ziegler. — Quarter-mile  championship. 

E.  C.  Bald. — Half-mile  championship. 
Otto  Ziegler. — One-mile  championship. 
Otto  Ziegler. — Two-mile  championship. 

F.  J.  Titus. — Five-mile  championship. 

The  following  records  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Century  Road  Club  of  America  : 

L.  A.  Callahan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  25  miles: 
time  1. 10.45,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  7,  1894. 
(Rhode  Island  State  record.) 

Nat.  Butler,  Boston,  Mass.,  25  miles  :  time 
1. 11.28  1-5,  May  5,  1894.    (Mass.  State  record.) 

E.  F0  Leonert,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  20  miles  :  time 
58.44  1-2,  June  23,  1894.  (New  York  State 
record.) 

_  A.  A.  Hansen,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  100  miles: 
time  7.10.00,  June  2g,  i8g4.  (Minnesota  State 
record.) 

J.  W.  Linneman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  100  miles: 
time  5.48.37,  at  Newark;  N.  J.,  July  15,  i8g3. 
(New  Jersey  State  record.) 

J.  F.  Gunther,  Chicago,  111.,  100  miles  :  time 
6.50.00,  Elgin-Aurora  course,  August  5,  i8g4. 
(Course  record  ) 

C.  E.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  5  miles  :  time 
14.26,  August  14,  1894.  (New  York  State  record  ) 

W.  H.  Whitehead,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  10  miles: 
time  2g.io,  August  14,  1S94      (State  record.) 

H.  R.  Renshaw,  Denver,  Col. ,  10  miles  :  time 
27.05,  June  9,  1S94.     (American  record.) 

Lloyd  Wilmans,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Dallas  to  Van 
Alstyne,  distance  55  miles:  time  3  55.00,  June 
30,  1S94. 

R.  P.  Searle,  Rockford,  111.,  Rockford  to 
Chicago,  distance  102  miles  :  time  6.50.00. 
July  19,  1S94. 

Edgar  Boren,  Dallas,  Tex.,  10  miles:  time 
28.50  1-4,  August  27,  1894.     (State  record.) 

The  Prowler. 
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improvement  in  carbon  printing. 
In  more  than  one  previous  "  record"  I  have 
urged  my  readers  to  take  to  carbon  or  pigment 
printing,  as  one  of  the  simplest  and,  for  many 
reasons,  the  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes  ;  as 
certain  as  it  is  simple,  as  permanent  as  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  supported,  and  of  any  de- 
sired shade  of  any  color.  But  simple  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  it  is  now,  by  the  happy  thought 
of  a  Mr.  White,  made  simpler  still,  in  so  far 
that  the  whole  of  the  operations,  from  the  sen- 
sitizing of  the  tissue  to  the  mounting  of  the 
print,  may  be  carried  on  in  full  daylight. 
Aware  of  the  fact  that  sensitized  carbon  tissue 
is  only  sensitive  when  dry,  Mr.  White  conceived 
the  idea  of  spreading  the  pigmented  gelatine 
on  opaque  or  non- actinic  paper,  instead  of  the 


ordinary  translucent  article,  and  after  immer- 
sion in  the  bichromate  solution,  squeegeeing  on 
a  ferrotype  plate,  and  drying  in  the  open  air  in 
daylight,  instead  of  in  a  confined  dark  room  or 
drying  closet  The  stripping  of  the  tissue  from 
the  ferrotype  plate  and  placing  it  in  the  print- 
ing frame  should  be  done  in  dullish  diffused 
light,  but  everything  else  may  be  done  even  in 
sunlight.  The  "  daylight  tissue  "  is  already  on 
the  market,  but  where  it  is  not  available  the 
object  may  be  attained  just  as  well  by  pasting 
a  sheet  of  opaque  or  non-actinic  paper  over  the 
ordinary  tissue  after  it  has  been  squeegeed  on  to 
the  ferrotype  plate.  Let  me  again  urge  my 
readers  to  give  this  beautiful  process  a  trial. 
Tissue  of  excellent  quality  may  be  obtained  of 
several  of  our  stock  dealers.  Jay  See. 
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LAWN    TENNIS. 


NARRAGANSETT. 

The  tournament  for  the  doubles  champion- 
ship of  the  East  was  held  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
beginning  August  14th,  the  winning  pair  being 
required  to  meet  the  Western  champions  to  de- 
cide who  should  become  challengers  to  Hobart 
and  Hovey  Among  the  entries  were  Good- 
body  and  Hale,  Wrenn  and  Chace,  Budlong 
and  Ware,  Stevens  and  Post,  and  Howland  and 
Foote,  yet  with  this  strong  array  the  matches 
were  not  generally  of  a  high  order,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  Howland  and  Foote  seems  to  be  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  they  had  frequent  prac- 
tice together.  In  the  final  match  with  Wrenn 
and  Chace,  Howland  did  excellent  work,  and 
the  team  playing  of  the  Yale  champions  quite 
eclipsed  that  of  their  opponents.  The  Western 
pair,  the  Neel  brothers,  were  likewise  strong 
in  team  playing,  and  in  four  close  sets  defeated 
the  Eastern  champions.  In  singles  Howland 
distinguished  himself  by  defeating  M.  F.  Good- 
body.     Score  : 

Preliminary  round. — C.  R.  Budlong  and  L 
E.  Ware  beat  J.  C.  Davidson  and  D.  Miller,  6-2, 
4-6,  6-3,  6-8,  6-2  ;  O.  M.  Bostwick  and  H.  B. 
Barlow  beat  B.  S.  Watson  and  J  Carter,  6-4, 
6-4,  6-4  ;  H.  E.  Avery  and  S.  D.  Reed  beat  J. 
D  Pill  and  J.  S.  Mason,  6-4,  6-3,  7-5  ;  M.  F. 
Goodbody  and  E  L.  Hall  beat  R.  Stevens  and 
A.  W   Post,  6-2,  6-4,  6-1. 

First  round  — A.  E.  Foote  and  J.  Howland 
beat  D.  Henshaw  and  S.  Howland,  6-0,  6-0, 
9-7  ;  C.  R.  Budlong  and  Leo  Ware  beat  O.  M . 
Bostwick  and  H.  B  Barlow,  6-3,  6-1,  6-1  ;  M. 
F  Goodbody  and  Edward  L.  Hall  beat  H.  E 
Avery  and  S.  D  Reed,  6-4,  6-3,  7-5  ;  Robert 
D  Wrenn  and  Malcom  Chace  beat  W.  Gordon 
Parker  and  E   P.  Fischer,  6-0,  6-2,  7-5. 

Semi-final  — J.  Howland  and  Foote  beat  Bud- 
long and  Ware,  7-5,  4-6,  6-6  (default)  ;  Wrenn 
and  Chace  beat  Goodbody  and  E.  L.  Hall,  6-3, 
6-1  6-3. 

Final. — Foote  and  Howland  beat  Chace  and 
Wrenn,  4-6,  5-7,  7-5,  7-5,  6-3. 

East  vs.  West.—  C  B.  and  S.  R.  Neel  beat 
A.  E.  Foote  and  J.  Howland,  7-5,  7-5,  3-6,  6-4. 

Consolation  final. — W.  G.  Parker  and  E.  P. 
Fischer  beat  D.  Miller  and  J.  C.  Davidson, 
9-1 1,  6-2,  6-4. 

Singles,  first  round. — Parker  beat  Foote,  6-3, 
6-3  ;  E.  L.  Hall  beat  A.  W.  Post  by  default ; 
Howland  beat  Miller  by  default  ;  Ware  beat 
Chace  by  default ;  Stevens  beat  Wrenn  by  de- 
fault ;  Shaw  beat  Reed,  6-3,  4-6,  6-4  ;  Good- 
body  beat  Fischer,  6-2,  6-1  ;  Avery  beat  Bud- 
long by  default. 

Second  round.  —  Howland  beat  Ware,  6-0, 
6-4;  Stevens  beat  Avery,  6-1,  6-4  ;  Parker  beat 
Shaw,  8-6,  6-3  ;  Goodbody  beat  Hall,  6-4,  6-0. 

Semi-final. — Howland  beat  Stevens,  6-2,  6-4; 
Goodbody  beat  Parker,  8-6,  6  -1. 

Final. — J.  Howland  beat  M.  F.  Goodbody, 
4-6,  6-3,  6-4,  6-2. 

NEWPORT. 

The  fourteenth  annual  championship  for 
singles  began  August  21st,  at  the  Newport 
Casino.  Sixty-two  men  were  entered,  but  the 
uninteresting  weeding  out  in  the  preliminary 
was  relieved  by  the  championship  doubles 
match  between    Hobart  and    Hovey    and    the 


Neel  brothers.  It  had  been  expected  that  the 
Western  men  would  make  the  match  close,  but 
they  did  not  play  the  game  put  up  by  them  at 
Narragansett,  and  in  spite  of  excellent  net  work 
by  Carr  Neel,  the  champions  had  little  difficulty 
in  retaining  their  title. 

In  the  first  round-  of  the  all-comers,  Parker 
met  Howland  and  won  in  three  sets.  Over- 
confidence  from  this  match  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  Parker's  defeat  by  Thomson  in  the 
second  round.  In  this  round  Hobart  won  from 
Foote  in  four  sets,  but  the  great  match  was  be- 
tween Goodbody  and  Hovey.  Goodbody  play- 
ed with  care  and  steadiness  from  first  to  last, 
while  Hovey  varied  between  extremely  clever 
shots  and  those  of  astonishing  weakness.  In 
the  first  set  Goodbody  only  secured  two  games, 
but  thereafter  the  match  was  close,  many  of 
the  deuce-games  being  brought  by  Goodbody 
from  love — forty  by  steady,  even  playing.  In 
the  same  round  Neel  showed  his  ability  in 
singles  bj-  nearly  defeating  Larned. 

The  third  round  brought  Goodbody  against 
Hobart,  and  the  former's  victory  in  five  sets 
furnished  another  illustration  of  what  steady 
accurate  play  can  accomplish.  The  results  of 
this  round  brought  Read,  Goodbody,  Larned, 
and  Chace  into  the  semi-finals.  After  losing 
the  first  set  Goodbody  easily  disposed  of  Read, 
and  Chace  lost  three  consecutive  sets  to  Larned. 
The  final  all-comers  played  August  27th.  dis- 
played Goodbody's  best  strokes  as  well  as  his 
cleverness  in  picking  out  the  weak  points  of  his 
opponent.  Larned  was  brilliant  throughout, 
but  lost  many  opportunities  through  the  clever- 
ness of  the  Irishman  who,  by  his  previous 
matches  with  Larned,  seemed  to  have  made  a 
most  successful  diagnosis  of  his  opponent's 
game.  Five  sets  gave  the  all-comers  to  Good- 
body,  and  when  he  faced  Wrenn,  as  challenger, 
no  one  could  fairly  predict  the  result.  It  was  a 
case  of  Greek  vs  Greek.  Each  man  played 
with  care  and  skill,  yet  at  important  junctures 
Wrenn  used  superior  tact.  He  lobbed  fre- 
quently and  his  cross-cut  shots  were  made  at 
opportune  moments.  The  match  was  intensely 
interesting  throughout,  and  Wrenn  won  by 
tactics  not  unlike  Goodbody's,  together  with 
greater  activity  and  skill. 

Preliminary  round.— S.  G.  Thomson  beat  H. 
W.  Warner,  6-2,  0-6,  6-1,  6-2  ;  W.  G.  Parker 
beat  E.  K.  McEnroe,  by  default ;  J.  Howland 
beat  W.  W.  Reese,  6-3,  6-0,  6-3  ;  C.  Cragin 
beat  Herrick,  by  default ;  C  Bradley  beat  Bud- 
long, by  default  ;  J.  B.  Read  beat  A.  E. 
Thomas,  7-5,  6-2,  6-1  ;  G.  H.  Crocker  beat  M. 
Fielding,  6-3,  6-4,  6-3  ;  A  E.  Foote  beat  Q.  A. 
Shaw,  6-2,  6-2,  6-4  ;  R.  S.  Howland  beat  G. 
Hinckley,  4-6,  6-8,  7-5,  6-1,  6-2  ;  C  Hobart 
beat  S.  D.  Reed,  6-1,  6-2,  6-1  ;  E.  P.  Fischer 
beat  J.  Terry,  6-1,  7-5,6-2  ;  A.  W.  Post  beat  E. 
Stille,  6-1,  6-4,  6-2  ;  F  H.  Hovey  beat  R.  C. 
Sands,  6-2,  6-0,  6-1  ;  G  F.  Brown  beat  E.  A. 
Wilkie,  by  default  ;  M.  F.  Goodbody  beat  R. 
Rowan,  6-3,  6-2,  6-1  ;  R.  Stevens  beat  Coude 
Nast,  by  default ;  G.  P.  Herrick  beat  H.  Dickey, 
6-2,  6-2,  6-1  ;  G.  W  Lee  beat  L.  E.  Ware, 
6-3,  6-3,  6-1  ;  V  G.  Hall  beat  E.  L.  Hall,  6-4, 
1-6,  6-2,  3-6,  6-3  ;  R.  B.  Cutting  beat  F.  Taylor, 
6-4,  6-4,  6-3  ;  C.  B.  Neel  beat  A.  Codman,  6-0, 
6-1,  6-0  ;  W.  A.  Larned  beat   O.  M.  Bostwick, 
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6-3,  6-3,  6-4  ;  N.  H.  Lord  beat  W.  C.  Grant. 
6-i,  6-2,  4-6,  6-3  ;  B.  Watson  beat  H.  Kendall, 
i-6,  6-o,  6-4,  6-3  ;  D.  Miller  beat  F.  Donahue, 
6-1,  6-4,  6-2  ;  C.  E.  Sands  beat  R.  Hickox,  6-2, 
6-1,  6-0  ;  S.  L.  Smith  beat  L  J.  Grant,  6-1,  6-0, 
6-1  ;  W.  McKittrick  beat  E  Thomson,  by  de- 
fault ;  A.  L.  Williston  beat  E.  Wrenn,  6-4,  6-2, 
6-8,6-4;  M.G.ChaeebeatF.  Morgan,6-3,6-2,6-2. 

First  round  — Thomson  beat  J.  C.  Davidson, 
8-10,  5-7,  6-0,  6-3,  6-1  ;  Parker  beat  J.  How- 
land,  6-3,  6-0,  6-3  ;  Cragin  beat  Bradley,  6-1, 
6-2,  6-2  ;  Read  beat  Crocker,  7-5,  6-3,  1-6,  3-6, 
7-5  ;  Footebeat  Howland,  6-4,  6-1,  6-2  ;  Hobart 
beat  Fischer,  7-5,  6-4,  6-4;  Hovey  beat  Post, 
6-1,  6-2,  6-2  ;  Goodbody  beat  Brown,  6-1, 
6-2,  6-3  ;  Stevens  beat  Herrick,  6-1,  6-4, 
6-3;  V.  G.  Hall  beat  Lee,  6-4,  5-7,  6-1,  6-3  ; 
Neel  beat  Cutting,  6-3,  6-1,  6-1  ;  Larned  beat 
Lord,  6-2,  6-0,  6-1  ;  Miller  beat  Watson,  6-3, 
6-1,  8-6  ;  Sands  beat  Smith,  4-6,  6-3,  6-2,  6-1  ; 
Williston  beat  McKittrick,  3-6,  6-3,  6-4,  6-4  ; 
Chace  beat  Avery,  5-7,  6-3   6-2,  6-4. 

Second  round. — Thomson  beat  Parker,  8-6, 
4-6,  4-6,  6-4,  6-3  ;  Read  beat  Cragin,  3-6,  6-4, 
8-6,  6-2  ;  Hobart  beat  Fojte,  2-6,  6-1,  6-3,  6-3  ; 


Goodbody  beat  Hovey,  2-6,  6-4,  6-1,  4-6,  6-2  ; 
Stevens  beat  Hall,  6-2,  6-3,  6-3  ;  Larned  beat 
Neel,  6-3,  2-6,  6-3,  3-6,  6-4  ;  Sands  beat  Miller, 
6-1,  6-3,6-1  ;  Chace  beat  Williston,  6-0,  6-1,  6-2. 

Third  round.— Read  beat  Thomson,  6-3,  6-1, 
6-2  ;  Goodbody  beat  Hobart,  6-2,  6-2,  2-6,  3-6, 
8-6  ;  Larned  beat  Stevens,  6-2,  4-6,  6-3,  8-6  ; 
Chase  beat  Sands,  6-0,  6-1,  6-2. 

Fourth  round. — Goodbody  beat  Read,  3-6, 
6-0,  6-0,  6-1.     Larned  beat  Chace,  6-4,  6-2,  8-6. 

Final.— M.  F.  Goodbody  beat  W.A.  Larned, 
4-6,  6-1,  3-6,  7-5,  6-2. 

Championship  rounder. — R.D.  Wrenn  (holder) 
beat  M.  F.  Goodbody  (challenger),  6-8,  6-1,  6-4, 
6-4. 

Consolation  won  by  Evart  Wrenn. 

Doubles  championship. — C.  Hobart  and  F. 
H.  Hovey  (holders)  beat  C.  B.  Neel  and  S.  R. 
Neel  (challengers),  6-3,  8-6,  6-1. 

Interscholastic  championship.  —  Parker  (Co- 
lumbia) beat  Ware  (Harvard),  2-6,  6-2,  0-6,6-3, 
6-4 ;  Thomson  (Princeton)  beat  Trowbridge 
(Yale),  by  default. 

Final. — Parker  beat  Thomson,  6-1,  6-2,  6-2. 
F.  A.  Kellogg. 


CRICKET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

During  the  past  month  a  great  deal  of 
cricket  has  been  plaj-ed  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia, mostly  in  the  nature  of  summer  eleven 
games,  always  plentiful  at  this  season,  and 
practice  matches,  preparatory  to  meeting  Lord 
Hawke's  team.  Two  striking  instances  of  large 
and  small  scores  have  occurred  :  At  Chester,  on 
August  13th,  the  Eddystone  team  disposed  of 
their  opponents,  the  Edgemore  team,  for  2 
runs,  one  of  the  smallest  totals  ever  made  by 
eleven  batsmen.  In  the  practice  game  between 
teams  captained  by  G.  S.  Patterson  and  A  M. 
Wood,  a  new  record  was  made  for  the  highest 
number  of  runs  in  an  innings.  Mr.  Patterson's 
eleven  put  up  the  enormous  total  of  689  runs. 
Among  the  contributions  was  a  magnificent 
innings  of  271  by  Patterson,  147  by  E.  W. 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  132  by  W.  Brockie.  Patterson 
was  in  front  of  the  wickets  over  seven  hours, 
and  played  one  of  the  most  perfect  innings  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  No  less  than  ten  of  Mr. 
Wood's  bowlers  were  brought  into  use  before 
the  last  wicket  of  Patterson's  team  fell. 

METROPOLITAN     DISTRICT     LEAGUE. 

The  League  contests  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
At  the  time  I  write  the  Manhattans  and  Brook- 
lyns  of  the  first  section  have  already  finished 
their  scheduled  games,  the  former  with  a  record 
of  seven  wins,  four  losses  and  one  drawn  game, 
the  latter  with  five  victories,  five  defeats  and 
two  drawn  games.  The  New  Jersey  A.C.  con- 
tinue their  unbroken  run  of  wins  and  there  is 
very  little  doubt  of  their  finishing  top  of  the  list. 

In  the  second  section  the  close  running  of 
the  New  Yorks  and  Harlems  for  leadership  is 
very  interesting.  Harlems  have  finished  their 
schedule  with  seven  wins  and  one  loss.  New 
Yorks  stand  six  wins  and  one  loss,  and  have  yet 
one  game  to  play,  which  in  all  probability  will 
give  them  a  tie  for  first  place,  and  in  that  event 
an  exciting  extra  contest  will  settle  matters. 

In  the  game  between  New  Jersey  A.  C.  and 
the  Manhattan, August  18th,  the  champion  team 


had  a  very  easy  victory  by  100  runs.  The  only 
player  to  make  any  stand  for  Manhattans  was 
A.  Smedley,  who  made  18  of  their  total  of  32. 
The  best  contributions  to  the  New  Jersey  A. 
C.  total  of  132  were  C.  Byers,  29,  and  H. 
Wright,  20.  The  byes  amounted  to  no  less 
than  31,  which  is  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon for  a  team  like  the  Manhattans  to  allow, 
with  a  wicket  keeper  of  the  caliber  of  Mr. 
Rose. 

Staten  Island  had  an  easy  victory  over  the 
Morris  Heights,  winning  by  175  runs  after  de- 
claring their  innings  closed  with  six  wickets 
down.  The  totals  were  :  Staten  Island,  214 
(for  6  wickets);  Morris  Heights,  39.  F.  T. 
Short  played  a  splendid  innings  of  74,  not  out. 

Brooklyn  won  their  match  from  Paterson  by 
74  runs  and  3  wickets  to  spare.  A  fine  stand 
was  made  by  W.  B.  Scale,  44  (not  out),  and  A. 
A.  Adams,  35.  The  totals  were  :  Paterson, 
57  ;  Brooklyn,  131  (for  7  wickets). 

A  considerable  surprise  was  the  defeat  of 
the  Manhattans  by  Morris  Heights  on  August 
25th.  Morris  Heights  ran  up  a  total  of  149  ; 
A.  H  Collins,  66,  and  J.  Flannery,  39,  both 
playing  excellent  cricket.  The  Manhattans 
were  all  dismissed  for  81,  H.  B.  Coyne's  22 
being  the  best  contribution. 

A  game  was  scheduled  for  New  Jerseys  vs. 
Patersons,  but  Patersons  were  unable  to  send 
an  eleven  to  Bergen  Point  to  represent  them. 

The  New  Yorks  won  their  match  from  Co- 
lumbias  by  23  runs.  Some  excellent  bowling 
was  done  by  J.  E.  Roberts  and  C.  Moore  for  the 
winners,  while  A.  F.  Harding  took  6  wickets 
for  the  Columbias  for  the  small  total  of  11  runs. 
The  scores  were  :  Columbia,  25  ;  New  York,  48. 

Kings  County  defeated  the  St.  George  A.  C. 
by  29  runs,  after  putting  up  a  total  of  80  runs. 
They  disposed  of  the  St.  George  A.  C.  for  51. 
For  the  winners  the  best  stands  were  by  A. 
Nugent  (10)  and  G.  A.  Storm  (14),  while  the 
only  double  figures  reached  by  St.  George's 
men  were  A.  Weedon  (11)  and  J.  Harris  (16). 

On  September  1st  a  closely  contested  game 
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was  played  between  Manhattan  and  Victoria, 
resulting  in  a  win  for  the  Manhattan  by  eight 
runs.  J.  Rose  (42)  and  A.  Smedley  (27)  did 
some  good  batting  for  the  winners  ;  A.  Wyllie 
(39)  and  W.  H.  Denzell  (28)  dividing  the  batting 
honors  for  the  Victorias.  The  totals  were  : 
Manhattan,  121  ;  Victoria,  113. 

The  New  Jersey  A.  C.  placed  another  victory 
to  their  credit  by  defeating  Brooklyns.  Some 
excellent  run-getting  was  done  by  J.  F.  Pen- 
dergast,  56,  and  J.  Forbes,  48,  and  a  total  of 
164  was  made  for  New  Jersey.  The  Brooklyns 
were  disposed  of  for  70,  G.  C.  Yoe  (16)  and  W. 
B.  Scale  (13)  making  the  best  stands. 

The  Harlems  gained  an  easy  victory  over  the 
Columbias,  whom  they  disposed  of  for  38  runs. 
The  Harlems  in  their  turn  at  the  bat  made  81, 
W.  J.  Burney  heading  the  list  with  a  well- 
played  23. 

The  League  fixtures  for  September  8th  were: 
Paterson  vs.  Staten  Island,  Victoria  vs.  New 
Jersey,  and  Columbia  vs.  New  York  ;  heavy 
rain  prevented  all  the  games  being  played. 

One  of  the  matches  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
local  players  during  the  past  month  was  that  of 
the  eleven  of  the  first  section  against  sixteen  of 
the  second.  The  match  was  played  on  the  St. 
George  grounds,  Hoboken,  on  August  27th,  and 
resulted  in  a  win  by  the  second  section  by  7 
runs  on  the  first  innings  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  neither  of  the  teams  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  represented  by  their  full  strength, 
the  all-round  play  of  both  teams  was  excellent 
and  the  innings  played  by  F.  G.  Payne  (39  not 
out)  was  a  good  exhibition  of  batting.  The 
second  section  men  who  reached  double  figures 
were  W.  Hammond,  14  ;  T.  W.  Harris,  11;  G. 
A.  Storm,  11  ;  G.  W.  Barnes,  11.  The  totals 
were  :  first  section,  92;  second  section,  97. 

THE    WANDERERS    TOUR. 

The  Wanderers  of  Chicago  completed  what 
was  practically  a  Canadian  tour  August  24th. 
They  opened  at  Detroit  with  a  match  against 
the  Detroit  A.  C,  August  20th,  and  gave  the 
Detroiters  a  good  game,  losing  by  six  runs 
only.  The  totals  were  :  Wanderers,  93  ; 
Detroit  A.  C,  99. 

Their  second  match  against  London,  August 
2ist,  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  home  team  on 
the  first  innings.  The  scores  were  :  London, 
first  innings,  92 ;  Wanderers,  84.  Second 
innings,  London,  234  ;  Wanderers,  74  for  three 
wickets. 

At  Hamilton,  August  22d,  when  the  Wan- 
derers met  the  local  team,  the  game  resulted  in 
a  draw.  Hamilton  had  put  up  a  total  of  242, 
and  the  visitors,  at  the  close  of  the  game,  had 
a  score  of  200  for  the  loss  of  four  wickets. 

August  23d,  the  Wanderers  played  against 
Toronto  on  the  'Varsity  lawn,  and  the  home 
team  were  victorious  by  113  runs. 

The  Wanderers  played  a  match  against  Paris, 
at  Paris,  Ont. .  August  24th,  the  game  resulted  in 
a  very  easy  win  for  the  visitors  by  an  innings 
and  69  runs  The  totals  were  :  Chicago,  177  ; 
Paris,  40  and  68. 

The  Wanderers  on  their  return  from  Canada 
gave  a  reception  at  their  club-house,  at  which 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Phillips  and  Alex.  Henderson 
were  both  presented  with  bats  for  their  excel- 
lent bowling  during  the  tour.  A  bat  was  also 
on  hand  for  J.  Cummings,  Sr. ,  he  having  top 
score  ;  but  he  was  not  present. 


CHICAGO. 

The  match  between  the  Wanderers  and  Chi- 
cago, August  1 8th,  ended  in  a  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory manner.  The  Wanderers  batted 
first  and  put  up  a  total  of  134  runs.  The  game 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  Chicago's  last  two 
batsmen  were  in  when  the  Wanderers  claimed 
the  usual  extension  of  time  to  finish  the  match, 
if  possible  ;  this  was  granted.  The  Chicago 
captain  called  his  men  from  the  field  on  account 
of  darkness.  The  umpires  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  too  dark  to  play,  and  on  their 
decision  the  game  was  given  to  the  Wanderers, 
who  won  by  16  runs.  Chicago  on  leaving  the 
field  had  a  total  of  118. 

August  25th  the  Pullman  team  added  an- 
other victory  to  their  long  list  of  wins  by  de- 
feating a  short-handed  team  of  the  Albions. 
Pullman  went  first  to  bat  and  put  up  134,  J. 
Wardle  (31),  J.  Langham  (29)  and  J.  Thompson 
22  (not  out),  doing  their  best  run  getting.  The 
Albions  could  do  little  with  the  bowling  of  J. 
Langham,  who  secured  four  of  their  wickets  for 
four  runs,  and  their  innings  closed  at  the  fall 
of  the  seventh  wicket  for  a  small  total  of  24 
runs. 

Chicago  had  little  trouble  in  gaining  a  victory 
over  the  St.  George  team,  September  1st.  The 
Chicagoes  took  first  turn  at  the  bat  and  did  so 
well  that  they  declared  their  innings  with  the 
total  at  138  for  five  wickets  ;  the  principal  con- 
tributions were  from  A.  E.  Smith,  50  (not  out), 
and  C.  J  Gifkins,  40.  St.  George  made  a  total 
of  59,  W.  Lovegrove  standing  well  at  the  head 
of  their  batting  with  19  to  his  credit. 

The  Wanderers  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
the  Albions  by  four  runs  and  seven  wickets. 
After  disposing  of  the  Albion  team  for  93  runs, 
the  Wanderers  put  up  97  for  the  loss  of  three 
wickets,  C.  Dobson  (not  out),  41,  and  R.  Fraser, 
25,  being  the  best  scores.  For  the  Albions,  J. 
Rodger's  32  was  top  score. 

PACIFIC    COAST. 

The  Alamedas  found  little  trouble  in  winning 
their  game  with  the  Bohemias  August  5th. 
Alameda  batted  first  and  set  their  opponents  a 
total  of  139.  The  bowling  of  E.  Sloman  and 
H.  Ward  was  so  good  that  the  Bohemias  in 
their  first  turn  at  the  bat  were  all  disposed  of 
for  27  runs,  leaving  the  Alamedas  victorious  by 
112  runs.  The  best  stands  made  for  the  win- 
ners were  by  R.  B.  Hogue,  37,  and  H.  Richard- 
son, 32. 

On  August  12th,  the  Californias  met  the  Pa- 
cifies and  lost  their  game  to  them  by  an  innings 
and  no  runs.  The  totals  were  :  California  24 
and  16  ;  Pacifies,  150. 

The  Bohemias  gained  a  victory  over  the  Pacif- 
ies by  35  runs  in  their  match  of  August  19th. 
Bohemias  batted  first  and  made  81;  W.  Roberts, 
27,  and  Dr.  Bowhill,  30  (not  out),  being  the  best 
contributions.  The  Pacifies  were  all  dismissed 
for  46. 

The  game  between  Alamedas  and  the  Cali- 
fornias was  very  one-sided,  the  cup  holders  win- 
ning by  181  runs.  The  winners  ran  up  a  heavy 
total  of  249,  the  best  contributions  being  from 
J.  J.  Moriarty,  71  ;  H.  Ward,  Jr.  (not  out),  58  ; 
T.  Randall,  57,  and  H.  Ward,  37.  Of  the  Cal- 
ifornias' total  of  68,  F.  C.  Driffield's  21  (not  out) 
was  the  top  score. 

August  26th  the  Alamedas  placed  another 
win  to  their  credit,  winning  from   the  Pacifies 
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by  56  runs.  The  Pacifies  put  up  a  total  of  85, 
against  which  the  Alamedas  placed  a  score  of 
141  runs,  the  best  stands  being  by  R.  B.  Hogue, 
52,  and  H.  Ward,  22.  For  the  losers,  G.  Wise- 
man's 22  was  the  best  score. 

The  bowling  of  W.  Robertson  and  H.  Cook- 
son  was  far  too  strong  for  Californias  in  their 
match  against  the  Bohemias.  The  Californias 
were  all  dismissed  for  23  runs,  Robertson  get- 
ting 5  wickets  for  11  runs,  and  Cookson  3  for 
11.  The  Bohemias  then  put  together  193,  the 
main  contribution  being  from  W  Robertson, 
116  (not  out).  The  Californias  in  their  second 
innings  were  all  out  for  17,  consequently  the 
Bohemias  won  by  an  innings  and  153  runs. 

As  Outing  goes  to  press  Lord  Hawke  and 
his  team  of  English  cricketers  have  just  arrived 


in  this  country.  The  team  which  he  brings  on 
this  tour  is  probably  a  stronger  combination 
than  the  one  of  1891,  who  finished  with  but  one 
defeat  for  the  visitors  and  that  against  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  Philadelphia.  The  team  consists  of 
the  following  gentlemen  :  Lord  Hawke,  C.  W. 
Wright,  G.  W.  Hillyard,  K.  Macalpine,  J.  S. 
Robinson,  L.  C.  V.  Bathurst  G.  J.  Mordaunt, 
C.  E.  De  Trafford,  A.  J.  L.  Hill,  G.  R.  Bards- 
well,  C.  W.  Whitwell  and  R.  S.  Lucas.  Of  these 
the  first  four  were  here  in  1891.  The  opening 
match  will  be  played  at  Livingston  against  an 
eleven  of  All  New  York.  After  leaving  New 
York  the  team  play  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  again,  and  thence  on  to  Boston, 
where  in  all  probability  their  tour  will  finish. 

T.  C.  Turner. 


CROQUET. 

the  national  association.  Washington  ;  secretary   and   treasurer,    N.   L. 

Their  thirteenth  annual  tournament  was  held  Bishop,  Norwich, 
at  Norwich,  Conn. ,  August  21st  to  25th.     Many  Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  keeping  the 

veterans  were   missing,  among  them  Dr.  I.  B.  grounds  in  proper  condition,  it  was  voted  to 

Read,   New  York;  G    W.  Johnson,    Philadel-  abolish  the  raised  borders.     The  attendance  at 

phia,    and   G.    Maurer,    Keesport,    N.    J.  ;  but  the  games  was  below  the  average.     Below  is 

among  the  familiar  faces  seen  this  year  were  the  completed  score  : 
Prof.    C.    Jacobus,    Springfield  ;    Rev.   P.  Ger-  first  division. 

mond,  New  York  ;  L.  P.  Bryant,  Northampton,                                                                            Won.  Lost. 

and  j.  Biibrough,  Philadelphia  i^£?^^^::/::::..:.   I  I 

The  grounds  were  in  good  condition  and  the  Charles  Jacobus,  Springfield 5  3 

weather  continued  fair  during  the  week.     The  E.  C.  Butler,  Middletown  . .  5  3 

following     croquet    clubs    were    represented:  E^^f^-L^^^Hv'M,^;; 4  4 

•nt         ir     1     /~*i    w      r\      1         r^-<.      r>i    i,    ™.i    j    i  E.  F.  Spauldmg,  Townsend  s  Harbor 4  4 

New  York  Club  ;  Quaker  City  Club,  Philadel-  e.  M.  Baldwin,  Danbury 4  4 

phia.    Pa.;  Hutchinson    Club,    Washington.  D.  A.  W.  Dickey,  Norwich 1  7 

C;    Norwich   Club;    Westboro,    Mass.,   Club;  N.  L.  Bishop,  Norwich 1  7 

Asbury  Grove  Club,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Leominster,  second  division. 

Mass.,  Club  ;  Martha's  Vineyard  Club,  Cottage                                                                            Won.  Lost. 

City;     Norwood    Club,     Northampton,     Mass;  George  S.  Burgess,  Asbury  Grove 6 

-r^   :  ■!              ,->                rV  u      irj  1,    i              r-  H.  G.  Fay,  New  York 5  2 

Danbury,    Conn.,     Club  ;  Middletown,   Conn.,  John  Buckley,  Philadelphia 4  3 

Club;  New    London,    Conn.,    Club;    Wilming-  W.  H.  Wahley,  Washington 4  3 

ton,  Del.,  Club;  Washington,  D.  C,  Club.  ?--£\SaTi:isVP«71Mde-lpl!ia 4  3 

T      ,,       %      .■,.'•    •         0,&                j  /^                j  J.  D.  Chalfant,  Wilmington 3  4 

In  the  first  division  Strong  and  Germond  are  d.  D.  Butler,  Middletown 2  5 

tied  for  first  place,  each  having  won  six  games  W.  S.  Chase,'  Washington o  7 

and  lost  two.     The  tie,  by  mutual  agreement, 

will   be   played  off  on   the   Norwich  grounds.                                     THIRD  division.             ^  ^^ 

As  both  are  careful  players  the  result  cannot  be  w.  A.  Towne,  New  London 6  1 

foretold.  Dr.  Davenport,  Northampton 5  2 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  August  21st  the  g.  M.  Bryant,  Washington  4  3 

j.  „                   ~,                        &.      ,     ,    .    &,,                 .  Samuel  Dudley,  New  London 4  3 

following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  T.  W.  White,  Westboro 4  3 

year:  President,  H.  G.  Fay,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.' B.  Bell,  Wilmington....';.'....'.'.'.'.'.'.'!!..'.'.      3  4 

first   vice-president,    G.    S.    Burgess,    Asbury  LB.  Hickman,  Wilmington 2  5 

o                            j      -                -ii.ttdtt-1  William  Holden,  Leominster o  7 

Grove  ;  second  vice-president,  J.  B.   Hickman, 

Wilmington  ;  third  vice-president,  W.  S.  Chase,  }.  R.   Dillaby. 


LAWN     BOWLING. 


The  game  of  Lawn  Bowls  is  almost  unknown 
in  America,  outside  of  the  Canadian  Province 
of  Ontario,  where  there  are  many  flourishing 
clubs  and  a  strong  controlling  organization 
called  the  Dominion  Bowling  Association. 
* 

The  July  tournament  of  the  association  was 
contested  on  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club,  on  Toronto  Bay,  and  was  note- 
worthy for  having  attracted  entries  from  many 
clubs  hitherto  unrepresented  in  public  compe- 
tition. The  annual  custody  of  the  chief  trophy, 
the  Walker  challenge  cup,  was  won  by  the  Vic- 
toria Club,  of  Toronto,  who  also  won  the  second 
prize;  while  the  Granite  Club,  of  Toronto,  were 
first  in  the  consolation  contest. 


The  August  tournament  was  held  at  Niagara - 
on-the-Lake,  and  the  entries  were  unprecedent- 
edly  numerous,  twenty-seven  clubs  drawing 
for  positions  in  the  preliminary  round  of  the 
rink  match.     The  results  were  as  follows  : 

Rink  matches.  — ProspectPark  Club,  Toronto, 
first  ;  Granite  Club,  Toronto,  second. 

Consolation  contests. — Victoria  Club,  Hamil- 
ton, first  ;  Prospect  Park  Club,  second. 

Doubles. — Granite  Club  first  and  second. 

Singles. — Victoria  Club,  Toronto,  first  and 
second. 

* 

There  are  several  matches  between  clubs  al- 
most every  Saturday  during  the  season,  and 
some  fine  play  is  exhibited. 


OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


GOLF. 

PROGRESS    OF    THE    SPORT.  T              „                                              Ful1-          HcP-          Net- 

Miss  Laura  Day 66  15  51 

As  the  season  progresses  so  does  the  estab-       Mrs.  C.  S.  Brown 59  6  53 

lishment  of  Golf  Clubs,  and  the  scope  of  play  Miss  M.  L.  Harrison^........ .....  57              7            5° 

widens.     To  the  list  of  clubs  already  enumer-       Miss  Sarah  Livingston 72  18  54 

ated  in  these  columns  may  be  added  Poughkeep-       Mrs.  W.  A.  Putnam 82  25  57 

cip      TM      V       trip    Rostnn     Pnimtrv    Club     with         Mrs.  Henry  Trevor 93  5  78 

?.    ,'        •  tC  " •'   ,  ?.         ?,      -Tr    country    UU D,    witn       Mrs  Arthur  Turnure 61  6  55 

links  at  Brooklme,  the  Myopia  Hunt  Golf  Club,  TT       .       ,                ,      ,    , 

The  Prides,  and  the  Warren  Farms  Club.  0  Miss  Harrison  s  score  by  holes,  6-7-6-9-5-4- 

8-6-6 — 51,  is  the  record  tor  these  nine  holes. 

a  national  tournament.  The  monthly  handicap   match  for  men  was 

The   first  effort  towards   a  national   tourna-  won  by  Mr.  H  G   Trevor, 

ment  has  been  made  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Club,  The  women  s  challenge  cup,      Morton  Cup. 

of   Yonkers,  N.  Y.,    whose   secretary  has   ad-  was   played  for  on  September  1st,  when    Mrs. 

dressed  the  following  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  Arthur   T"r  °ure  ^cocre4  55'  MlSS  M'  L"  Ham- 

all  known  Golf  Club!  in  the  States.  SO£57\.aSrd  M/%  C'h  ^T*  59'        u     ™     r 

The  "  Mead  Cup     has   been  won  by  Mr.  J. 

"For  the  purpose  of  instituting  Annual  Competitions  p.    Gray.       The    final    scores,    September    1st, 

for  the  Amateur  Golfing  Championship  of  the  United  „„^      -A    ,-,                        A    T      -\j^^„z.    A^  .    -1x7-    c 

States,  the  St.  Andrew1? Golf  Club  offers  a  medal  to  be  were  :   F.  Gray,    59  ;    A.  L.  Morton,  61  ;    W.  S. 

known  as  the  Amateur  Championship  Medal  for  1894.  Ramsford,  64  ;   S.  L.  Parish,  66  ;  C.  W.  Barnes, 

"This  medal  will  be  played  for  early  in  the  month  of  y0 

October,  at  the  links  of  the  St.   Andrew's  Club,  at  St.  'Turstin        WaHnr-p    Rrpp/p    Clmitli    ha<    bppti 

Andrew's,  "Westchester  County,  New  York.  ,  y  uxecto.—  Wallace    Ljreeze   bmith  has    been 

"Notice  of  the  rules  governing  the  contest  (which  elected  president,  and  Edward  C.  Kent  secre- 

will  be  generally  conformed  to  those  regulating  the  tary. 

English  Amateur  Championship),  and  information  as  Nrwhrirt Trip  rrvntpst  for  trip  Hpvpmpvpr 

to  entries  and  other  matters  will  be  given  prior  to  the  „  IMewpori.—  1  ne  contest  ior  tne  tiavemeyer 

time  fixed.  Cup  ended  in  a  victory  for  W   William   Law- 

"  The  competition  will  be  opened  to  all  persons  who  rence,  who  acquired  his  golf  skill  in  the   Riv- 

w«^enfiei,tSr^,JlhnerlYni«t™taiHS,  r!$t  *£»£?  £1™  iera-     Mr-  Winthrop    Rutherford  was   second, 

bers    of    a    regularly    organized    Golt    Club  existing  .,      _ x.    ,        _        ,        *,,  .    ,    ,,      ._            _TT.    ,.        ' 

therein.  Mr.  Victor  Sorchan  third,  Mr.  Roger  Winthrop 

"It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  this  club  will  be  fourth,  and  H.  O.  Havemeyer  fifth, 
pleased  either  to  continue  to  offer  an  Amateur  Cham-  Tup  hanrlir-an  fnr  trip  "Rplmont  Tun  "  nlavprl 
pionship  Medal  in  future  years,  or  to  join  with  other  ,  V1®  nanmcap  tor  tne  Ceimont  L4ip,  played 
clubs  in  forming  an  association  to  take  charge  of  cham-  by  holes,  the  handicap  made  by  the  "  Greens 
pionship  competitions,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  committee  ''  from  the  results  of  previous  tour- 
properly  be  controlled  by  it.  naments,  was  won,  after   a  long   and  exciting 

Inasmuch  as  no  such  organization  can  be  conveni-  r                        i       .          iii-htt-*j 

ently  formed  this  year  (or  at  all,  until  members  of  clubs  series  of  contests,  by  two  holes  by  Mr.  Freder- 

in  different  localities  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ick  Havemeyer. 

meet  each  other),  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  takes  Morristown  —The    golfers  of  Morristown  di- 

pleasure   in  offering  the  Medal  above  mentioned  for  -j     ■,  T     -u        t^          ,^       ,        11.               ,, 

i894."  vided  Labor  Day,  Sept.  3d,  between  the  sexes. 

™u          ,  ...          ,  .,       oi.    a    j        •    01   1.  a-  In  tne  morning  the  ladies  played  a  handicap 

The  ambition  of  the  St   Andrew  s  Club  flies  tournament,  and  Miss  Marv  Whitney  won  with 

higher,  however,  than  National  Golf      It  is  ar-  a  net  score  of  53.     In   the 'afternoon   the  men 

ranging  an  International  match  with  a  picked  x       d   and  w^fston  Fla       won  with  a  similar 

team  of  Canadian  golfers.  score 

Skznnecock,  L.  /.—The  monthly  handicap  Shinnecock  Hills  —There  was  no  play  on 
match  for  women,  on  Saturday,  August  25th,  Sept.  8th,  deluging  rain  necessitating  a  post- 
resulted  in  a  win  for  Miss  M.  L.  Harrison.  ponement.                                           C.  Turner. 


ARCHERY. 


national  archery  association. 


At  their  sixteenth  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  15th  to  17th,  there 
wTas  an  unusually  small  attendance,  only  seven 
archers  from  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
contesting.  The  National  championships  were 
won  by  L.  W.  Maxson,  Washington,  and  Mrs 
A.  Kern,  Dayton,  Ohio,  respectively  ;  the 
American  round,  or  short  range  championship, 
by  Julius  Benckenstein,  Wyoming,  Ohio,  the 
Columbia  round  championship,  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Barker,  Washington,  and  the  Junior  Columbia 
championship  by  Miss  Margaret  Kern,  Day- 
ton.    Range  medals  were  won  as  follows  : 

100  yards G.  Benckenstein Wyoming,  O. 

80  yards D.  F.  McGowan Washington. 

60  yards Rev.  John  L.  Taylor Wyoming,  O. 

50  yards Dr.  J .  W    Anderson Washington. 

40  yards J.  S.  Barker Washington. 

LADIES. 

60  yards Miss  E.  C    Cooke Washington. 

50  yards ...Mrs.  W.  McFarland. ...  Washington. 

40  yards Miss  G.  McNeely Washington. 

30  yards Miss  M.  Cushman Washington. 


The  leading  records  for  the  double  rounds 
were  : 


YORK    ROUND. 


L.  W.  Maxson. . . 
G.  Benckenstein. 
D.  F.  McGowan. 
J.  W.  Anderson  . 
J.  Benckenstein  . 
John  L.  Taylor.. 


J.  Benckenstein 
L.  W.  Maxson  . . 
D.  F  McGowan 
G.  Benckenstein 
John  L.  Taylor. 
J.  W.  Anderson 
J.  S.  Barker 


IOO  yds. 

H.  S. 

.58  202 

..40  144 

..29  101 

..27  99 

..28  106 

•  33  143 


So  yds. 

H.  S. 

57  213 

44  164 

50  176 

41  165 

31  103 

29  85 


AMERICAN   ROUND. 
bo  yds. 
H.     S. 
. . 50     240 


SO  yds. 
H.   S. 


• -47  231 

••5i  235 

..47  189 

..46  T94 

..40  166 


60  292 

56  282 

54  244 

52  254 

53  259 
47  251 


.36     166       46     214 
NATIONAL  ROUND. 


60  yds. 

H.  S. 

38  184 

35  127 

32  132 

33  123 

36  166 
35  143 


40  yds. 
H.  S. 

59  339 

60  354 

58  332 

59  345 
58  320 

57  3°9 
52  240 


bo  yds.  jo  yds. 

H.   S.  H.   S. 

Mrs.  A.  Kern   ..    67    343  45    237 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Barker 67    269  41     197 

Miss  E.  C.Cooke 64    248  33     129 


Total. 
H.  S. 
153  599 
119  435 
11 r  409 
101  387 
97  375 
97  37i 


Total. 


163  811 
158  788 
157  773 
144  726 
134  620 


112  580 
108  466 
97  377 


ROD  AND   GUN. 


COLUMBIA   ROUND. 

SO  yds.       40  yds.        30  yds.  Total. 

H.      S.        H.       S.  H.      S.  H.      S. 

Mrs.  A.  Kern 39  165  36  212  47  291  124  666 

Miss  E.  C.  Cooke 37157  4°  224  47  273  124654 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Barker... 35  167  43  199  48  258  126  624 

Mrs.  W.  McFarland.24    70  30  130  45  225  99  425 

The  team  contests  were  won  by  the  Potomac 

Archers  : 

Ladies  :   96  arrows  at  50  yards,  218  hits,  916  score. 
Gentlemen  :  96  arrows  at  60  yards,  296  hits,  1,254  score. 

The  inter-sex  match  oetween  the  best  six 
lady  and  gentlemen  archers,  the  ladies  shoot- 
ing 96  arrows  at  40  yards  and  the  gentlemen  the 
same  number  at  60  yards,  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  gentlemen.     The  scores  were  ; 

Hits.  Score. 

Gentlemen 466  2,122 

Ladies 408  1,898 


The  flight  championships  were  won  by  Miss 
E.  C.  Cooke,  178  1-6  yds  ;  L.W.  Maxson,  253  yds. 


Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows  :  President,  A.  Kern,  Dayton,  Ohio  ; 
vice-president,  Rev.  John  L  Taylor, Wyoming, 
Ohio  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  RollieD.  Wells, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Executive  Committee  :  D.  F. 
McGowan  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  Washing- 
ton ;  J.  Benckenstein,  W.  A.  Clark  and  M.  C. 
Howell,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  next  meeting  was  set  for  Dayton  or  Ken- 
nedy Heights,  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  August,  1895. 
L.  W.  Maxson,  Sec.  N.  A.  A.,  1893-4. 

Southampton  may  be  added  to  Lenox  as  an- 
other of  the  centers  lying  outside  what  may  be 
termed  the  grand  circle  of  archery,  and  now 
every  Monday  morning  there  is  an  archery 
meeting  at  the  Meadow  Club.  The  committee 
in  charge  includes  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Howland, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, Mrs.  Robert  Olyphant,  Mrs.  Frederic 
H.  Betts,  Mrs.  B.  Aymar  Sands,  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Peabody,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Walter  G   Oakman. 


ROD   AND   GUN. 


SHOOTING. 


This  is  the  month  for  the  man  who  loves  a 
shooting  holiday.  Some  of  the  fairest  pictures 
the  sun  shines  upon  are  to  be  found  among  the 
rolling  woodlands  of  our  own  loved  land.  The 
air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  Autumn's  gorgeous 
banners  of  tinted  foliage  are  mirrored  in  a 
thousand  steel-blue  waters.  The  creatures 
recognized  as  game  are  at  their  best,  and  each 
and  every  one  is  a  fit  mark  for  honest  sports- 
man's aim.  Many  enthusiasts  will  go  afield — 
some  veterans,  some  eager  but  inexperienced, 
who  will  do  their  best  according  to  their  lights. 
The  veteran  is  beyond  my  teaching,  but  to  the 
tyro  I  may  give  a  hint  or  two.  First,  remem- 
ber that  you  are  out  for  sport,  not  slaughter, 
and  that  a  dozen  good  birds  are  enough  for  any 
reasonable  man  Second,  be  a  gentleman  in 
the  field  and  treat  comrades  with  proper  cour- 
tesy. Birds  that  rise  fairly  to  you  are  yours,  so 
far  as  the  matter  of  shooting  at  them  goes. 
See  that  your  comrade  respects  this  right,  and 
that  you  respect  his  when  conditions  are  re- 
versed. To  shoot  across  a  man  at  birds  which 
rightly  belong  to  another  gun,  means  that  the 
shooter  is  either  a  "  game  hog  "  or  a  cad  in  the 
matter  of  field  etiquette.  Thirdly,  lastly,  and 
most  important— make  a  cast-iron  rule  never  to 
allow  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  cover  a  living 
thing,  other  than  legitimate  game  ;  never  draw 
a  gun  muzzle-first  through  hedge  or  fence,  or 
from  vehicle  or  boat  ;  never  take  a  loaded  gun 
into  house  or  vehicle,  unless  you  are  driving 
after  game  and  intend  to  shoot  from  the  rig  ; 
and  never,  on  your  life,  allow  a  comrade  to 
have  a  gun  behind  your  back  in  a  boat.  He 
won't  shoot  you  intentionally — but  you  may 
never  hear  his  apologies  if  a  duck  happens  to 
cross  your  bow.  low  down. 

FISHING. 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  party  of  the  right  sort 
were  chatting  in  Crook's  well-known  sporting 
goods  emporium,  and,  naturally,  the  chief 
topic  was  fishing.  I  had  been  figuring  on  a 
rod  and  tackle  for  bluefish,  and  somebody  re- 
marked :  "  What  a  shame  a  fellow  can't  have 
fun  with  the  fly  on  salt  water  near  !  "  He  went 
on  to  say  that  striped   bass  and  snappers  were 


plentiful  near  his  summer  home,  but  that  he 
never  bothered  with  them,  as  he  wouldn't  snap 
his  fingers  for  any  fishing  save  with  light  tackle 
and  flies.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  why 
he  did  not  use  his  fly-tackle  for  the  fish  he  had 
named,  he  looked  at  his  questioner  and  quer- 
ied :  "  Why  don't  you  talk  sense?  Don't  you 
know  that  snappers  and  striped  bass  won't  take 
a  fly?"  The  veteran  of  the  establishment 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  put  in  his  oar.  "  They 
won't,  eh  ?  I'll  show  you  something,"  where- 
upon he  produced  a  record  which  set  forth  that 
a  short  time  previously  Mr.  Philip  Minice,  of 
the  South  Side  Club,  had  killed  ninety  snap- 
pers with  the  Prime  fly  in  one  day,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  killed  thirty-seven  striped  bass 
with  the  Professor.  The  rod  used  was  a  six- 
ounce  greenheart,  and  the  fishing  was  done  in 
a  little  river  connecting  some  of  the  club's 
ponds  with  Great  South  Bay.  The  doubter 
looked  as  though  he  had  spent  his  summer  in 
vain.  The  story  is  not  necessarily  crooked, 
though  told  by  a  Crook. 

A  keen  sportsman  in  far-away  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  has  sent  me  a  photograph  of  a 
trio  of  rainbow  trout  raised  in  "  Coddie  Land  " 
They  weighed  respectively  five  pounds,  four 
pounds  ten  ounces,  and  four  pounds  eight 
ounces  These  fish  were  a  trifle  over  four 
years  old  when  killed.  The  fry  was  put  into 
a  small  land-locked  water,  near  St.  Johns,  in 
1S90.  No  other  fish  of  any  kind  were  in  the 
pond.  Twelve  months  after  the  fry  had  been 
released,  some  of  the  young  fish  weighed  a 
pound  and  a  half.  The  pond  is  about  four 
handred  yards  long  by  three  hundred  yards 
broad,  with  a  weedy  bottom.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  ten  feet.  The 
growth  of  these  fish  shows  how  well  they 
thrive  in  land-locked  water.  To  use  my  cor- 
respondent's own  words:  "This  year  hun- 
dreds of  young  fry  can  be  seen  swimming 
about.  Other  ponds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Johns  were  also  started,  and  the  fish  are 
doing  well  in  all  of  these  As  a  land-locked  fish 
they  are  slow  to  rise  to  a  fly,  but  when  hooked 
are  very  game  the  one  I  landed  on  an  eleven- 
ounce  steel  rod  and  single  gut- cast  affording 
me  magnificent  sport."  Ed.   W.   Sandys. 
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KENNEL. 


The  trials  of  the  Manitoba  Field  Trials  Club, 
run  at  Morris,  Man.,  furnished  some  excellent 
sport.  In  the  Derby,  Delhi  won  first,  with 
Cynosure  second  and  Tony  Boy  third.  In  the 
All- Age  event,  Brighton  Tobe  captured  first, 
with  Topsy  Rod  second  and  Allene  third. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Jr.,  has  lately  pur- 
chased for  Hill  Hurst  Kennels  the  wire-haired 
fox  terriers  Cribbage,  Brittle,  Sister  Pattern 
and  Sister  Janet.  These,  with  Oakleigh  Bruiser 
and  Bushey  Bramble,  make  a  good  collection. 

Marlborough  Kennels'  winning  team  of  Rus- 
sian wolf-hounds,  including  Ch.  Argoss,  Od- 
rooski,  Zerry,  Modjeska,  Princess  Irma,  Riga, 
Daiskie  and  a  pair  of  puppies,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Terra  Cotta  Kennels,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ont. ,  Canada. 

Chester  County  Agricultural  Society's  bench 
show  scored  a  gratifying  success.  The  num- 
ber of  entries  and  the  general  quality  of  exhibits 
showed  a  marked  improvement  over  those  of 
last  year.  Mr.  W.  W.  Silvey  did  the  judging, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Miller  was  superintendent,  and 
Spratts  attended  to  benching  and  feeding. 

The  First  Annual  Show  of  the  Des  Moines 
Kennel  Club  was  held  September  4th  to  Septem- 
ber 7th.    The  principal  winners  were  as  follows: 

Mastiffs,  ch  :  Sinola.  Open,  dogs:  Mar- 
quis, Ealderman.  Bitches  :  Nina  Minting, 
Queen.     Puppies  :  Lady  Van,  Colonel. 

St.  Bernards,  rough,  ch.:  Sir  Bedivere,  Rust- 
ic Beauty.  Open,  dogs:  Alton  III.,  Alton 
Boy.  Bitches  :  Alta  Berna,  Lady  Adelaide. 
Smooths,  ch.  :  Alton  II.,  Melrose.  Open,  dogs  : 
Patrician,  Argyle  Alpha.  Bitches  :  Lady 
Judith,  La  Flora.  Puppies  :  Illinois  Pontiff, 
Prince. 

Great  Danes,  dogs  :  King  William,  Beau 
Brummell.  Bitches  :  Flora  A. ,  Princess  Lu- 
cile.     Puppies  :  Ina,  Una. 

Bloodhounds  :  Vigilant  and  Jack  Shepard, 
equal  first. 

Deerhounds  :  Highland  Maxey. 

Russian      Wolfhounds,       dogs : 
Bitches  :  Zemoza. 

Greyhounds,  bitches  :  Vera. 

Foxhounds,  ch.,  dogs  :  Ranger. 
Argonaut.     Bitches  :  Bow  Sprit. 

Pointer,  ch.,  dogs  :    Rush    of 


Osmaday. 

Open,  dogs  : 
Open  : 


Lad 


dogs  (over  55  lbs )  :  Molton  Banner,  Game- 
ster. Bitches  (over  50  lbs.) :  Emblem.  Dogs 
(under  55  lbs.):  Lad  of  Rush,  Ned  Stark. 

English  Setters,  dogs  :  Cactus,  Bold  Rock. 
Bitches  :  Flower  of  Sulphur,  Sousie.  Puppies  : 
Chris. 

Irish  Setters,  ch.,  dogs:  Pride  of  Patsey, 
Montauk,  Jr.  Bitches  :  Elfreda.  Open,  dogs  : 
Bob  Jr.,  Patsey's  Pride.  Bitches:  Pride's 
Beauty,  Delphine.  Puppies,  dogs  :  Pat's 
Gleam.     Bitches  :  Pat's  Rose. 

Gordon  setters,  ch.  dogs  :  Heather  Lad,  Leo 
B.  Bitches  :  Lady  Wavefly.  Open,  dogs  : 
Homer  S.,  Dan  N.  Bitches  :  Santa  Marie, 
Dwight  Effie. 

Collies,  ch.  dogs  :  The  Squire.  Bitches  : 
Metchley,  Surprise.  Open,  dogs  :  Chesterford 
Hero,  Moray.  Bitches  :  Ormskirk  Maid,  Cora 
Belle  of  Nessledown. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels  :  Kitty  of  Cork. 

Fox  Terriers,  dogs  :  Wordsley  Trapper,  Raby 
Pitcher.  Bitches  :  Lansdowne  Trim,  Lans- 
downe  Divinity.  Puppies  :  Lillay,  Woodbury 
Gamester. 

Poodles,  blk.  curly,  ch.,  bitches:  Chloe.  Open, 
dogs :  Emperor,  Ithel.  Bitches  :  Queen  Zip. 
Russian  Corded  :   Black  Jack,  Leo. 

Bulldogs,  bitches  :   Loona  Doone. 

Bull  Terriers,  dogs  :  Bellerby  King,  Craydon 
Bob.  Bitches  :  Hawkeye  Duchess,  Lowland 
Duchess.  Puppies:  Croydon  Bob, Croydon  Puas. 

Skye  Terriers,  ch.  dogs:  Elphinstone.  Bitches: 
Bessie.     Open  :   Lady  Stafford,  Nellie. 

Scotch  Terriers,  dogs  :  Kiltib,  Colored 
Preacher.     Bitches  :   Bessie,  Blossom. 

Yorkshires  :  Nellie. 

Black  and  Tans,  open,  dogs  :  Chesterford 
Victor.     Bitches  :  Betsy 

Italian  Greyhounds,  open,  dogs  :  Tacco,  Jeff 
Bitches  :  Vitta,  Blue  Bell. 

Pugs,  ch.  dogs  :  Attraction,  Duke  Howard. 
Open,  dogs  :  Patsy  Bolivar,  Sir  Douglas. 
Bitches  :  Queen  Zitka,  Topsy.   Puppies  :  Juliet. 

Irish  Terriers,  ch.  :  Galtees.  Open :  Ned, 
Blue  Ribbon. 

Dachshunds,  open,  dogs :  Nips.  Bitches  : 
Red  Riding  Hood. 

Bedlingtons  :  Beachgrove  Blue  Belle,  Beach- 
grove  Leader.  Damon. 


ANSWERS     TO     CORRESPONDENTS.* 


C.  O.  P.,  Rome,  N.  Y.  —  Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  at  your  earliest  coiivenience  what 
are  the  U.  S.  records,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, for  the  fifty  yards  dash,  and  when, 
where  and  by  whom  made? — Amateur,  5^s. 
by  L.  E.  Myers,  in  New  York,  December  12th, 
1884.  Professional  sprinting  records  are  rarely 
made  under  circumstances  which  guarantee 
their  authenticity.  The  generally  accepted 
record  is  5XS-  by  H.  M.  Johnson,  in  New  York 
City,  November  22d,  1884. 

A.  G.  R.,  Carbondale,  Pa. — /. — Could  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  Yale, 
Harvard  and  U.  of  P.  will  accept  the  new 
football  rules  ? — It  is  almost  certain  that  each 
of  those  Universities  will  adopt  the  new  rules, 
but  no  official  acceptance  can  be  made  until  the 


meetings  of  the  several  Associations,  which 
will  be  held  in  September  or  October.  2, — 
Where  and  when  could  I  get  them  ? — From 
Outing,  as  soon  as  they  are  published,  which 
will  be  immediately  after  their  official  accept- 
ance. 3. —  What  would  be  a  good  course  of 
training  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  weighing 
130 pounds,  who  plays  end? — Train  exactly  as 
for  any  other  athletic  sport,  and  practice  your 
position  whenever  you  find  an  opportunity. 

G.  P.  C. ,  Lynchburg,  Va. —  Who  among 
atnateurs  holds  the  record  for  long  distance 
throwijig  a  baseball  for  18Q4  ? — We  do  not 
keep  records  for  each  year,  nor  have  we  ever 
heard  of  such  statistics.  The  best  amateur 
record  is  381  ft.  2j^  in.,  by  R.  C.Campbell,  at 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  October  8th,  1887, 


*  Give  full  address,  so  that  an  early  reply  may  be  sent  by  letter. 
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THE    WHEREABOUTS    OF    LENZ. 

When  Lenz  entered  Burmah,  on  the  border  of 
which  the  published  story  in  Outing  leaves  him 
in  this  issue,  he  proceeded  down  the  Irrawaddy 
Valley  to  Rangoon,  where  he  took  ship  to  Cal- 
cutta. He  then  crossed  India  to  Kurrachee  (I), 
as  indicated  in  the  map  given  below,  and  on  De- 
cember 13th  entered  Beloochistan  and  skirted 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Persia.  We  heard  from 
him  at  Gwadur,  in  Beloochistan  (II),  on  January 
2d;  from  Jask,  in  Persia  (III),  on  January  18th, 
and  from  Bunder  Abbas,  in  Persia  (IV),  on 
February  13th.  He  then  left  the  coast,  passing 
through  Shiras  and  Isphahan  for  Teheran,  the 


still  strong  upon  him,  for  he  has  testified  to 
that  in  a  letter  written  from  there  to  a  friend, 
and  he  may  have  determined  upon  some  excur- 
sion off  his  direct  track.  Many  inducements 
lay  comparatively  near,  for  Mt.  Ararat  was 
close  by;  also  the  great  Russian  petroleum  area, 
in  which,  being  a  Pittsburg  man,  he  would, 
naturally  be  interested.  Journeys  to  these 
would  lead  him  through  unhealthy  and  often 
fever-stricken  districts,  and  he  may  have  tem- 
porarily succumbed  to  disease.  Had  he  reached 
Erzeroum  in  July.  Outing  could  have  heard 
from  him  in  the  early  days  of  September. 
That  we  did  not  hear  from  him  has  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  Outing,  and  all  necessary 
and  possible  means  of  ascertaining  his  where- 
abouts were  promptly  taken.  The  results  are 
daily  expected  by  Outing.  We  hope  that  the 
near  future  will  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
safety. 

All  authentic  information  will  be  promptly 
disseminated  by  Outing  through  the  daily 
press. 

AN  abuse  which  must  be  suppressed. 
The  Central  Association  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  held  its  annual  championship  meet- 
ing September  22d,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the 
committee  smirched  a  programme,  admirable 
in  other  respects,  by  the  introduction  of  two 
bicycle  races  for  women.  Cycling  for  health  and 
pleasure,  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  places, 
by  women  clad  in  suitable  apparel,  is  a  practice 
which  is  steadily  gaining  in  popular  favor,  and 


BU^Wah 


capital  of  Persia  (V).  We  heard  from  him  there 
on  April  14th.  He  then  expected  to  reach  Con- 
stantinople by  the  end  of  May,  and  started  for 
Tabrees  (VI),  which  he  reached  on  April  27th. 
He  advised  Outing  on  May  2d  of  his  intention 
to  proceed  at  once  via  Erzeroum  to  Constanti- 
nople, about  1,000  miles  distant  What 
changed  his  plans  we  are  unable  to  conjecture, 
for  we  have  not  heard  directly  from  him  since. 
He  was  reported  still  in  Tabrees  two  months 
later.     The  spirit  of  adventure  we  know  was 


R*v  Nqooti 


is  deserving  of  every  encouragement;  but  public 
racing  by  women  is  a  perversion  of  the  game, 
in  whose  favor  no  good  word  can  be  truly  said. 
It  is  an  outrage  that  speculative  showmen 
should  attempt  to  swell  their  gate-money  by 
exhibitions  which  are  of  baneful  effect,  alike 
on  contestants,  spectators,  and  the  cause  of 
cycling.  It  is  probable  that  at  its  next  meet- 
ing the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  will 
enact  laws  sufficiently  drastic  to  extirpate  this 
excrescence  on  a  reputable  sport. 
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THE   NEW   FOOTBALL   RULES. 

The  new  football  rules  have  already  been  in 
operation  several  weeks,  and  there  has  been 
more  or  less  discussion  as  to  their  final  result 
upon  the  players  in  the  matter  of  physical  inju- 
ries. Of  course  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Club  to  do  all  that  was  possible 
toward  improving  the  game  in  this  direction, 
and  at  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  not  to  do 
away  with  any  of  the  good  features  of  the  play. 
It  seemed  unwise  to  attempt  such  radical 
changes  in  the  rules  as  should  entirely  upset 
the  present  methods  of  play,  and  as  the  great- 
est amount  of  criticism  had  been  passed  upon 
those  plays  where  moving  masses  of  men  under 
full  headway  met  one  another  with  what 
seemed  to  people  in  general  a  dangerous  im- 
pact, the  committee  were  led  to  make  the  first 
attempt  toward  improvement  by  eliminating  a 
share  of  this  style  of  play.  As  a  result  they 
recommended  an  actual  kick  at  kick-off  and 
all  free  kicks.  This  has  taken  away  the  flying 
wedge  which  was  so  generally  used  upon  all 
occasions  of  this  kind,  and  the  men  are  not 
hurled  against  one  another  with  such  severe 
force.  This  is  already  noticeable  in  the  games, 
and  will,  of  course,  be  missed  throughout  the 
year.  There  is  not  so  much  spectacular  effect 
perhaps,  in  the  ordinary  kick-off,  but  there  is 
much  less  bruising  of  the  men. 

The  same  principle  was  observed  in  limiting 
the  number  of  men  to  be  used  in  momentum 
plays,  and  while  it  is  yet  too  early  to  observe 
what  effect  this  will  have  in  keeping  the  men  in 
better  condition,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  men  in 
the  wings  of  the  rush  line  are  already  grateful 
that  some  of  the  extra  weight  has  been  elim- 
inated. 

Under  any  rules  the  position  of  umpire  will 
be  a  difficult  one,  but  we  are  assured  of  the 
most  competent  men  for  the  big  matches,  and 
their  rulings  will  do  much  to  establish  prece- 
dents for  following  seasons.  The  earnestness 
with  which  such  men  as  Mr.  Moffat,  Dr.  Brooks 
and  Mr.  Dashiell  have  carried  out  their  duties 
in  the  past  insures  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
conduct  of  any  games  in  which  they  may  serve 
as  officials,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
all  three  of  these  men  will  be  seen  on  the  fields 
in  the  capacity  of  umpires  or  referees  at  the 
principal  games.  As  they  were  members  of  the 
committee  which  made  the  changes  in  the  rules, 
they  will  be  doubly  valuable  in  their  enforce- 
ment. 

It  is  neither  hoped  nor  expected,  even  by  the 
most  sanguine,  that  football  will  ever  be  made 
a  game  free  from  accident.  It  is  a  rough  sport, 
and  not  suited  to  any  but  sound  men  and  boys. 
But  for  such  it  is  a  capital  exercise,  and  when 
carefully  watched  from  year  to  year  the  rules 
can  be  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to  reduce  the 
dangers  to  a  minimum.  Nor  should  players 
and  their  sympathizers  feel  irritated  at  the 
occasional  criticisms,  which  are  really  of  advan- 
tage. "  The  spectator  sees  most  of  the  game," 
and  perhaps  the  crusades,  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  against  certain  sports  have  been 
the  best  means  of  suggesting  to  their  adherents 
the  points  upon  which  reform  was  necessary. 

While  the  effect  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  rules  committee,  in  their  alteration  of  the 


code,  is  not  yet  fully  apparent,  it  is  alread}^ 
evident  that  the  play  of  the  forward  line  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  made  harder  upon  the 
wind  and  endurance,  although  appreciably 
easier  in  point  of  meeting  the  severe  hammer- 
ing of  momentum  plays.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  rushers,  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  side  when 
the  opponents  have  the  ball,  for  the  added  pen- 
alty (five  yards  having  been  increased  to  ten) 
makes  the  offense  quite  a  serious  matter.  The 
problem  is  how  to  tell  when  the  ball  is  actually 
put  in  play,  and  that  is  what  our  forwards  are 
trying  to  solve.  Behind  the  line  the  first  effect 
has  been  to  stimulate  captains  and  coaches  in 
their  search  for  good  all-round  men  ;  that  is, 
men  who  could  kick,  run  and  use  the  arm. 
This  latter  feature  was  far  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  days  before  the  wedge  was  known  than 
it  has  been  recently,  When  the  half-back  or 
the  full-back  started  into  the  open  in  the  old 
times,  he  always  used  his  arm  and  hand  in 
pushing  off  the  would-be  tackles.  He  also  be- 
came an  adept  in  changing  the  ball  from  under 
one  arm  to  under  the  other  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  arm  free  on  the  side  whence  the 
opponent  was  coming.  The  close  wedge  work 
of  the  last  year  has  caused  this  pretty  accom- 
paniment of  a  good  run  to  be  neglected,  and 
although  the  players  on  the  big  teams  used  to 
make  use  of  this  manner  of  protection  when 
trying  an  end  run  or  when  they  unexpectedly 
came  through  the  line,  the  general  players 
throughout  the  country  depended  simply  upon 
hugging  the  ball  and  running  low.  This  sea- 
son, however,  all  the  men  who  are  candidates 
for  positions  behind  the  line  are  learning  to 
use  their  arms  well,  and  are  becoming  quite 
effective  in  the  performance. 

The  first  point  at  which  this  development 
commenced  was  at  kick-off.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  change  in  the  rules,  which  sub- 
stituted an  actual  kick  for  the  running  mass  of 
players.  If  this  kick  were  a  long  one  and  went 
well  down  the  field,  the  half-back  or  full-back 
who  obtained  the  ball  was  called  upon  to  run 
it  in  and  return  it  or  have  it  down.  The  field 
was  what  is  known  as  a  "  well-broken  up  " 
one,  and  gave  opportunities  for  individual  run- 
ning. This  at  once  brought  back  the  use  of 
the  arm,  and  the  mere  fact  of  always  starting 
the  game  in  this  wa)r  led  the  runners  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  the  defending  hand  in 
many  other  situations. 

Still  another  excellent  point  about  this  play 
of  kicking  the  ball  off  at  the  start  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  what  last  season  resulted  many  times 
in  injuries — namely,  the  meeting  of  the  flying 
mass  of  runners  by  an  equally  heavy  set  of 
men  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
that,  too,  at  great  speed.  The  interference 
for  the  half-back  or  back  in  the  return  will 
never  be  as  close  and  compact  as  was  the  orig- 
inal flying  wedge. 

There  is  a  period  of  uncertainty  while  the 
ball  at  kick-off  is  in  the  air,  and  before  the  half- 
back or  full-back  has  succeeded  in  securing  it, 
which  is  almost  as  full  of  expectation  as  the 
moment  before  the  old-fashioned  flying  wedge 
started.  But  the  prettiest  sight  of  all  is  the 
run  of  this  man  after  he  secures  the  ball  ;  and 
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although  many  of  the  teams  are  not  yet  very 
far  advanced  in  the  perfection  of  an  interfer- 
ence for  the  runner,  before  the  season  ends 
there  will  be  some  very  pretty  plays  of  this 
nature.  Everyone  is  trying  new  formations 
on  it,  and  those  that  are  the  most  original  are 
the  ones  where  the  principle  of  a  small  wedge 
is  put  into  operation 

Drop  kicking  is  improved  twenty-five  per 
cent. ,  at  least,  since  last  year,  and  the  accuracy 
of  punting  and  place  kicking  has  kept  pace 
with  this  improvement.  But  the  game  is  by 
no  means  a  kicking  game  yet,  and  small 
wedges  and  plays  partaking  of  that  nature 
will  still  be  found  effective. 

Walter  Camp. 

the    outlook   for   the   four  leading  teams. 

Regarding  the  prospects  of  the  four  leading 
teams,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  out- 
look at  Princeton  and  Yale  is  much  more  encour- 
aging than  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or 
at  Harvard.  Yale  especially  can  have  little 
fault  to  find.  She  carries  over  her  captain  of 
last  year,  with  all  his  experience,  which  is 
bound  to  be  of  great  value.  More  than  this, 
the  Yale  team  loses  no  one  from  the  eleven  of 
1893.  It  is  reported  that  Armstrong  has  with- 
drawn from  the  game  to  give  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  as  captain  of  the  crew,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  his  services  can  surely  be  re- 
quisitioned if  needed.  With  all  this  well  tried 
material  there  are  so  many  valuable  new  men 
that  Captain  Hinkey's  problem  must  arise  from 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  rather  than  from 
anything  else.  And  over  all  there  is  that  large 
army  of  graduate  coaches  which  Yale  can 
always  summon  to  her  aid  whenever  their  serv- 
ices are  needed. 

The  Princeton  team  has  the  same  advantage 
as  Yale,  in  the  matter  of  its  captain's  experi- 
ence, and  the  only  men  it  loses  are  King,  Blake 
and  possibly  Balliet,  only  the  average  loss. 
More  than  this,  it  has  admirable  material  with 
which  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  Princeton  will  have  the  same 
solid  line  that  faced  the  men  of  Yale  last  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  verified  the  rarely-seen  illustra- 
tion of  a  "  stone- wall  center."  The  game  be- 
tween Yale  and  Princeton  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent season  will  certainly  be  a  battle  royal. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  harder 
luck  this  year  than  either  Yale  or  Princeton. 
They  lose  five  men  in  the  line,  besides  Vail 
behind  it,  and  their  loss  is  made  doubly  hard 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  admirable  sub- 
stitutes who  are  prevented  from  playing  this 
year  under  the  eligibility  rule.  Pennsylvania 
has  long  been  noted,  however,  for  the  vigorous 
character  of  her  game.  Her  constantly  in- 
creasing success  at  football  during  the  last  four 
years  indicates  clearly  that  the  right  principles 
are  being  pursued,  and  that  the  team  cannot 
fail  to  be  as  dangerous  a  competitor  the  present 
season  as  either  Yale,  Princeton  or  Harvard. 

The  prospects  at  Harvard  for  the  coming 
season,  while  not  exactly  discouraging,  are  cer- 
tainly not  as  good  as  those  of  Yale  or  Prince- 
ton. No  man  could  be  more  conscientious  and 
untiring  than  Captain  Emmons  has  shown  him- 
self to  be,  but  of  course  he  is  without  previous 
experience  in  his  position.  Harvard  enters 
upon  the  football  season  after  a  year  of  many 
athletic  reverses.     The  enthusiasm  which  has 


supported  the  team  in  previous  seasons  has 
been  sorely  tested  the  past  year,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  ill-luck  has  already  come  in  to  rob  the 
crimson  of  many  of  its  best  players  through 
injuries  on  the  field.  On  the  day  on  which  this 
article  is  written  the  team  is  regretting  the  loss 
of  three  valued  men  during  the  last  three  days, 
two  of  whom  were  certain  of  a  place  on  the 
'Varsity  eleven.  The  accidents  of  these  three 
days  consist  of  two  fractures  and  one  disloca- 
tion, each  of  them  a  permanent  injury  so  far 
as  the  present  season  is  concerned.  An  acci- 
dent earlier  in  the  year  deprived  the  college  of 
another  'Varsity  man  of  great  promise  in  Stev- 
enson. Newell  has  left  college.  Lewis  is  in- 
eligible. Mackey  has  abandoned  football  for 
his  studies.  Waters  has  not  yet  come  out. 
Add  to  this  list  the  temporary  withdrawal,  by 
a  minor  accident,  of  Captain  Emmons  and  three 
other  'Varsity  men,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  visitor  to  Soldiers'  Field  at  the  present  time 
finds  himself  looking  at  an  almost  new  and  un- 
tried team. 

An  added  element  of  uncertainty  at  Harvard 
is  furnished  by  the  introduction  of  a  wholly 
new  system  of  training,*  which,  while  it  has  the 
approval  and  earnest  support  of  the  team,  the 
coaches  and  of  Dr.  Conant,  Harvard's  medical 
adviser,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  purely  in 
the  light  of  an  experiment.  It  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  team  can  master  the 
complete  game  of  modern  football  while  it  is 
spending  (as  at  present)  in  actual  play  only  one- 
half  of  the  time  which  Yale  is  spending,  and 
only  one-fourth  of  the  time  which  the  Harvard 
teams  of  the  last  two  years  have  spent  at  the 
same  corresponding  period.  The  wisdom  of  such 
a  course  can  only  be  ascertained  after  a  thorough 
trial  of  one  entire  season,  and  although  this 
trial  is  now  being  made  under  the  most  satis- 
factory circumstances,  and  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Lathrop,  who  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
students,  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a 
critical  experiment.  Lorin  F.   Deland. 

THE  MIDDLE   WEST. 

The  majority  of  the  opening  games  were 
played  October  6th,  and  the  quality  of  the  play 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  or  even  to  the 
opening  contests  last  year.  Whether  this  was 
on  account  of  lack  of  material  or  insuf- 
ficient practice  and  coaching,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Michigan  could  do  no  better  than  12-12 
with  the  Michigan  Military  Academy  ;  Purdue 
defeated  an  amateur  eleven,  6-4 ;  Illinois 
scored  but  36-6  against  Wabash,  the  score  last 
year  being  60-6,  in  both  games  Wabash  scoring 
only  on  flukes  ;  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club 
was  defeated  by  Wisconsin,  24-4  ;  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, after  being  defeated  by  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School  team  6-0,  beat  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 46-0,  against  an  opening  score  last  year 
of  12-6  in  favor  of  Chicago. 

Michigan's  opening  game,  October  6th,  was 
a  surprise,  and  the  weak  places  in  the  team 
should  be  strengthened.  Some  of  the  good 
men  on  last  year's  team  have  not  returned, 
but  the  following  men  are  in  college  : 
Captain  Baird,  quarter-back ;  Henninger, 
guard  ;  Smith,  center ;  Hayes  and  Senter, 
ends  ;  Ferbert,  Freund  and  Dygert,  backs. 
Among  the  new  men  are  Parker,  for  two  years 

*  See  the  article  in  OUTING,  October,  1894,  pages  84-88, 
by  James  G.  Lathrop,  of  Harvard. 
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on  the  University  of  Illinois  eleven,  Brewer, 
captain  of  the  University  of  Indiana  last  year, 
and  Reynolds  of  the  Princeton  '93  second  eleven, 
for  tackle  ;  Yont,  of  Nebraska,  Bloomington,  of 
Pennsylvania  Military  Academy  and  Keeler,  of 
Iowa,  for  backs. 

Minnesota  lined  up  for  its  first  game  against 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  thus  :  Finlayson,  center  ;  Cap- 
tain Harding  and  Larson,  guards  ;  Walker  and 
Dalrymple,  tackles  ;  Dalrymple  and  Harrison, 
ends  ;  Chouinard,  quarter-back  ;  Adams  and 
Southworth,  half-backs  ;  Cutler,  full-back.  Har- 
rison and  Chouinard  are  the  only  new  men  on 
the  team. 

Wisconsin's  team  showed  up  far  better  than 
that  of  any  other  eleven  in  this  territory,  but 
the  poor  team  sent  to  represent  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Club  may  be  responsible  for  the  score 
of  24-4.  Nine  of  last  year's  men  are  playing 
for  Wisconsin  this  fall — Sheldon,  Bung,  Rull, 
Jacobs,  Karel,  Majors,  'Nelson,  Richards  and 
Captain  Lyman. 

It  is  generally  expected  by  the  Indiana  col- 
leges that  Purdue  will  not  be  able  to  retain  the 
championship  of  the  Indiana  State  College 
League.  The  following  old  men  are  in  college  : 
Robertson,  center  ;  Valandenburg  and  Thomp- 
son, tackles  ;  Marshall,  end  ;  Buschmann  and 
Jamieson,  backs,  and  Captain  Fulkerson  guard. 

Illinois  has  flattering  prospects,  for  the  team 
will  line  up  nearly  as  it  did  last  year,  and  the 
vacancies  will  be  filled  by  players  with  experi- 
ence. Of  the  old  men  are  Gaut  center,  Pixley 
and  Captain  Pfeffer  tackles,  Cooper  end,  Woody 
quarter-back,  Baum  half-back,  Foutz,  Branch, 
Chester,  Kiler  and  Hotchkiss.  The  team  is 
being  coached  by  Vail,  the  Pennsylvania  quarter- 
back. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  men  that  Chi- 
cago University  has  tried  in  practice,  there 
must  be  an  exhaustless  supply  of  players  at  that 
institution.  The  candidates  started  training 
early,  perhaps  a  month  earlier  than  any  other 
Western  collegians,  yet  at  no  time  has  the  play 
been  encouraging.  September  27th,  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School  eleven  defeated  Chicago  6-0. 
September  29th,  Chicago  was  defeated  by  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  12-4,  and  a  week  later 
the  Chicago  Athletics  were  defeated  24-4  by  Wis- 
consin. October  6th,  Chicago  defeated  North- 
western 46-0,  but  the  game,  instead  of  showing 
great  strength  on  the  part  of  Chicago,  showed 
Northwestern's  deplorable  weakness. 

Lake  Forest  University  will  have  a  good 
eleven  in  the  field,  as  most  of  last  year's  team 
is  in  school,  and  captained  by  Hayner,  one  of 
the  shrewdest  men  in  the  West. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI. 

In  the  trans-Mississippi  territory,  where  a 
league  composed  of  the  State  universities  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Kansas  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  four  years,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  schedule  for  this  season  : 

November  3d,  at  Kansas  City. — Missouri  vs. 
Nebraska. 

November  3d,  at  Iowa  City,  la. — Kansas  vs. 
Iowa. 

November  17th,  at  Columbia,  Mo. — Missouri 
vs.  Iowa. 

November  17th,  at  Lawrence,  Kan. — Kansas 
vs.  Nebraska. 

November  29th,  at  Kansas  City. — Missouri 
vs.  Kansas. 


November  29th,  at  Omaha,  Neb. — Iowa  vs. 
Nebraska. 

Outside  of  the  league  two  changes  are  noted. 
Baker,which  was  wont  to  regularly  trounce  Kan- 
sas, the  league  winners,  has  ostracized  football. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Iowa, the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  played  Grinnell  College  a  close  game, 
and  beaten  Iowa  University  16-8.  They  have 
secured  Finney,  an  ex- Purdue  player,  as  coach, 
while  German,  an  ex-Iowa  and  Purdue  player, 
captains  them.  Much  of  their  success  is  due  to 
the  all-summer  terms  of  this  college,  as  well  as 
the  choice  of  an  extremely  heavy  team,  which 
always  counts  most  in  the  earliest  games. 

Most  of  Missouri's  old  players  have  returned. 
Among  them  are  Young  (captain),  the  Thomp- 
son Brothers,  Lattimer,  Anderson,  Gibson  and 
Evans.     H.  O.  Robinson,  Tufts,  is  the  coach. 

Nebraska  will  make  a  strong  bid  for  honors. 

Kansas  has  the  prestige  of  twice  winning,  but 
continued  victory  may  conduce  to  slack  methods. 

Iowa  has  the  misfortune  to  start  in  with  only 
a  few  of  the  old  players.  Iowa's  old  players 
are  Collins,  Littig  and  Sawyer  (captain),  who 
will  probably  divide  the  honors  for  the  season. 
Besides  these  are  Allen,  Ingersoll,  Herrig  and 
Fickis.  R.  Sherman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  '94,  is 
coach,  and  the  veteran  trainer,  Ed.  W.  Moul- 
ton,  will  keep  them  in  condition.  Aldrich,  last 
year's  tackle,  is  a  victim  of  the  murderous 
"  corn  cutter,"  by  which  the  tendons  Achilles  of 
both  legs  were  severed,  just  before  the  Fall  term 
opened.  Harry  F.  Kendall. 

ON    THE    PACIFIC   COAST. 

While  Eastern  colleges  are  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  their  teams  for  the  great  Inter- 
collegiate games  which  are  soon  to  occur,  there 
are  two  universities  in  the  far  West  where 
activity  is  equally  noticeable. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  began  its 
new  year  September  7th.  Its  greatest  rival, 
the  University  of  California,  opened  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  so  had  some  advantage  in  getting 
athletic  matters  under  way.  Each  college  has 
registered  about  1,200  students. 

Football  is  the  one  sole  topic  of  interest,  ex- 
citement and  anxiety.  Such  intense  feeling 
has  not  existed  in  any  of  the  preceding  three 
years  during  which  these  Intercollegiate  games 
have  taken  place.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  two  successive  years  the  football  games  be- 
tween these  institutions  have  resulted  in  a  tie. 
The  score  in  1892  was  10-10  and  in  1893  6-6. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  by  each  university 
to  win  the  pennant. 

In  1892  Walter  Camp  coached  the  Stanford 
eleven  for  about  three  weeks  before  the  game. 
In  1893  Clifford  Bliss  spent  ten  weeks  at  Stan- 
ford University,  getting  the  team  in  shape. 
Berkeley  has  just  announced  the  name  of  the 
man  who  will  get  her  men  ready  for  battle.  He 
is  Charles  O.  Gill,  the  famous  tackle  of  the  1889 
Yale  team.  Stanford  secured  her  coach  some 
time  ago,  but  his  name  has  not  yet  been  made 
public.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  stu- 
dents of  neither  of  California's  great  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  themselves  been  aware 
of  the  names  of  the  coaches  for  their  teams 
until  those  personages  arrived  on  the  ground. 
This  mystery  has  existed  each  year,  and  has 
been  severely  and  not  unjustly  criticised. 

Both  colleges  have  lost  a  large  percentage  of 
their  best  players,  Stanford,  perhaps,  having 
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suffered  the  more  in  this  respect.  This  means 
that  much  new  material  must  be  prepared  for 
the  teams,  and  good  material  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  Western  institutions  than  in 
the  great  Eastern  colleges,  where  a  fair  per- 
centage of  Freshmen  have  already  been  tem- 
pered in  preparatory  schools.  Here,  the  only 
football  a  man  ever  plays  is  at  college. 

In  1892  Stanford  played  a  running  game,  as 
she  was  much  lighter  than  her  opponent  ;  but 
in  1893  she  made  mass  and  momentum  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  her  game,  while  her  opponent 
in  1893  did  most  of  the  punting  and  end  run- 
ning. S.  B.  O. 

Stanford  University  is  somewhat  weak  this 
season.  Walton,  half-back  ;  McMillan,  guard  ; 
Wilson,  left-end  and  captain,  and  Whitehouse, 
tackle,  members  of  last  season's  team,  have  not 
returned  to  college.  There  is,  however,  plenty 
of  enthusiasm,  and  sixty-five  men  have  inti 
mated  their  desire  to  play  on  the  team. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  match  on  the  Haight 
street  ground  between  the  Freshmen  elevens  of 
Stanford  University  and  Berkeley  University, 
two  weeks  after  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  coach 
of  the  Stanford  team  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

October  3d ,  the  Freshmen  of  the  University 
of  California  played  the  opening  game  of  the 
season  on  the  University  campus  against  St. 
Matthew's  School,  of  San  Mateo.  The  game, 
after  a  vigorous  struggle,  went  to  the  Berkeley 
Freshmen.     Score  :   14-5. 

ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL. 

The  American  Football  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  September 
16th.  The  association  has  been  in  existence 
twelve  years,  and  is  composed  of  ten  of  the 
leading  clubs  of  the  East,  viz.,  the  East  Ends, 
Olympics,  and  Rovers,  of  Fall  River  ;  the  Paw- 
tucket  Wanderers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Paw- 
tucket  ;  the  Caledonians,  Union  A.  A  ,  of 
Kearny  ;  the  Teutonics,  of  the  steamship  Teu- 
tonic ;  True  Blues,  of  Paterson,  and  the  Centre- 
villes,  of  Bayonne.  The  officers  of  the  ensuing 
year  are  :  Samuel  Worthington,  U.  A.  A. ,  presi- 
dent ;  Thomas  Buck,  Fall  River  Rovers,  vice- 
president ;  William  Robertson,  Caledonians, 
secretary  ;  A.  Micklejohn,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  treasurer.  The  drawings  for  the  first 
round  are  as  follows  :  Eastern  clubs — Olympics 
vs.  Free  Wanderers  ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Fall  River 
Rovers  ;  East  Ends,  a  bye,     Western  clubs — 


Union  A.  A.  vs.  Centreville,  True  Blue  vs. 
Teutonic  ;  Caledonians,  a  bye. 

In  the  Toronto  League,  senior  division,  first 
round,  the  Riversides  are  drawn  against  the 
Royal  Canadians,  and  the  Scots  against  the 
Gore  Vale  The  intermediate  drawings  for 
first  round  are  :  Tecumseh  vs.  Gordon,  Mackay 
&  Co.  ;  University  vs.  Riversides  ;  Bell  Tele- 
phone vs.  Athletics 

The  Western  Football  Association  of  On- 
tario has  eight  clubs  competing  for  the  silver 
cup  this  fall,  viz.:  Seaforth  (present  champions), 
Berlin  Rangers,  Gait,  Preston,  Windsor,  Or- 
well, Rodney  and  Essex.  As  all  but  the  three 
clubs  last-mentioned  have  held  the  champion- 
ship in  other  seasons,  the  contest  should  be 
marked  by  high-class  football. 

Portland,  Ore.,  adds  to  the  list  of  new  clubs 
the  Union  Pacific  team.  The  Portland  team, 
organized  three  years  ago,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  George  J.  Cameron,  formerly  of 
the  Almont,  Mich.,  Club,  has  heretofore  divided 
the  honors  of  the  State  with  the  Astorians. 
The  latter  club  have  tried  their  strength  against 
the  Fort  Canby  team  and  found  themselves 
outclassed.  The  Portlands  will  meet  the  Fort 
Canbys  this  month,  and  if  they  make  a  similar 
showing  it  will  indicate  that  the  teams  in  Ore- 
gon have  not  yet  reached  as  high  a  standard 
of  excellence  as  the  Californians  have,  for  while 
the  Fort  Canby  team,  when  stationed  in  San 
Francisco,  were  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Pacific 
Association,  they  did  not  stand  at  the  head. 

In  the  six-a-side  tournament  .held  at  Cosmo- 
politan Park,  Kearny,  September  22d,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Union  A.  A.,  six  teams 
were  entered.  The  following  scores  were 
made:  Union  A.  A.  (No.  1),  5  ;  Caledonians 
(No.  2),  o  ;  Kearny  Rangers,  2  ;  Union  A.  A. 
(No  2),  o  ;  True  Blues,  o  ;  Caledonians  (No.  1), 
3.  Second  round :  Union  A.  A.  (No.  1),  3  ; 
Kearny  Rangers,  o.  In  the  final'  the  Union 
A.  A.  defeated  the  Caledonians  (2-0). 

SCORES. 

Sept.  15th. — Teutonic  Rovers,  5;  Caledonians, 
of  Kearny,  2. 

Sept.  21st. — Celtics,  of  Belleville,  1  ;  Kearny 
Rangers,  o. 

Sept.  28th. — Seaforth  Hurons,  2;  Berlin 
Rangers,  o. 

Sept.  28. — Preston,  1  ;  Gait,  o 

S.  J.  Watts. 
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NEW    ENGLAND      ASSOCIATION      OF     THE     AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC    UNION. 

Their  annual  championship  games  were  held 
September  22d,  on  Holmes  Field,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  the  track 
and  field  were  in  poor  condition,  through  long 
neglect.  The  management  was  inefficient,  and 
the  unruly  spectators,  most  of  whom  gained  ad- 
mission through  a  broken-down  fence,  swarmed 
over  the  inclosure,  and  caused  several  unin- 
tended intermissions. 

100-yard  run,  final  heat. — F.  H.  Bigelow,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  A.  O,  10  2-5S. ;  T.  F.  Keane,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  A.  A.,  2  ;   T.  F.  O'Connor,  W.  A. 

C.,3. 

220-yard  run.  —  T  Burke,  B.  A.  A.,  22  4-5S. ; 


T.  Keane,  B.  A.  A.,  2,   by  two  yards;    F.  H. 
Bigelow,  W.  A.  C,  3. 

440-yard  run. —  T.  Burke,  B.  A.  A.,  50  2-5S. ; 
F.  Rowe,   B.  A.  A.,  2  ;  T.  F.  O'Connor,  W.  A. 

C.,3. 

880-yard  run.—-  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  W.  A.  C, 
im  58  4-5S. ;  F.  Rowe,  B.  A.  A.,  2,  by  a  yard; 
A.  M.  Remington,  Suffolk  A  C,  Boston, 
Mass.,  3. 

One-mile  run. — J  S.  Rushworth,  S.  A.C.,  4m. 
344-5S.;  J  J  Delaney,  W.  A.  C  ,  2;  W.  F. 
Clark,  Dorchester.  Mass.,  A.  C.,3. 

Five-mile  run. — C.  Bean,  S  A  C. ,  26m.  58s  ; 
J.  J.  McKinnon,  D.  A.  C,  2,  by  660  yards  ;  J. 
S.  Rushworth,  S   A   C,  3,  by  880  yards. 

120-yard  hurdle   race.  —  F.  McGrath,  South 
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Boston  A.  C,  17  1-5S  ;  W.  F.  Garcelon,  B.  A.  A., 
2,  by  2  feet;  F.  W.  Lord,  B.  A.  A.,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — W.  F.  Garcelon,  B.  A. 
A.,  26  3-5S.;  W.  D  Fuller,  S.  B.  A.  C,  2  by  2 
feet;  P.  C.  Stingle,  B.  A.  A.,  3. 

One-mile  walk  — C  V  Moore,  Newton  A.  A., 
7m,  47  1-5S. ;  F.  Bruso,  W.  A.  C. ,  2  ;  W.  F.  Mars- 
ton,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  A.  C,  disqualified  in 
the  first  220  yards. 

Running  high  jump. — P.  C.  Stingle,  B.  A. A., 
5ft.  gjiin;  C.  I.  Paine,  Jr.,  B.  A.  A.,  5ft.  g^in. ; 
T.  Connelly,  S.  B.  A  C,  5ft.  8j^in. 

Three  standing  broad  jumps  —  F.  J.  Kella- 
way,  N.  A.  A.,  31ft.  2^in. ;  J.  Conner,  D  A  C, 
31ft,  2in. ;  C.  Crowley,  S.  B.  A.  C,  30ft.  nin. 

Running  broad  jump. —  L.  A.  Carpenter,  S. 
A.  C,  21ft.  5^in.;  F.  McGrath,  S.  B.  A.  C, 
21ft.  2in  ;  W.  J.  Holland,  S.  A.  C,  21ft.  i^in. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump. — F.  McGrath, 
S.  B.  A.  C,  44ft.  6in  ;  L.  A.  Carpenter,  S.  A. 
C,  44ft.  ij^in.;  W.  H.  Ryan,  St.  Mary's,  A.  C, 
Boston,  43ft.  ^in. 

Pole  vault  for  height. — S  Brennan,  W.  A.  C, 
10ft.  8^in. ;  B.  Loomis,  S.  A.  C,  10ft  2^in.; 
P.  T.  Lyons,  St.  M.  A.  C,  10ft. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot.— H.  H.  Parker,  Clinton- 
Lancaster  A.  C,  39ft.,  sin. ;  W.  H.  Ryan,  St. 
M.  A.  C,  38ft.  2in.;  J.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  B.  A.C., 
37ft.  6>£in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. — F.  S.  Orchard,  G. 
A.  C,  116ft.  7^in. ;  D.  Long,  B.  A.  A.,  100ft. 
2in.;  S.  A.  McComber,  S.  A.  C,  86ft.,  7m. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight. — D.  Long,  B.  A. A., 
29ft.  3in.;  F.  S.  Orchard,  G.  A.  C,  26ft.  3m.; 
C.  L.  Roberts,  S.  A.  C.  24ft.  Sin. 

NEW    YORK    ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

Their  Fifty-third  semi-annual  games  were 
held  September  22d,  at  their  beautiful  summer 
home,  Travers  Island,  Long  Island  Sound. 
Admittance  to  these  meetings  is  by  invitation 
only,  and 'more  than  half  of  the  twenty-five 
hundred  spectators  were  ladies.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  but  the  path  and  inner-field  some- 
what soft  and  slow,  on  account  of  heavy  rains 
during  the  preceding  week. 

100-yard  handicap  run,  final  heat. — T.  I  Lee, 
New  York  A.  C  ,  scratch,  10  1-5S  ;  G.  Sands,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  5  1-2  yards,  2,  by  a  few  inches  ;  H.  S. 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5  1-2  yards,  3,  by  2  feet ; 
E.  W.  Seidler,  New  Jersey  A.  O,  2  yards,  4,  by 
a  foot. 

300-yard  run. — T.  I.  Lee,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  31  3-5S. ; 
H.  S.  Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  11  feet;  G. 
Sands,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3,  by  3  yards  ;  G.  K.  Gerard, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  4,  by  4  yards  ;  E.  W.  Seidler,  N.  J. 

A.  C.,5. 

600-yard  handicap  run. — F.  Durr,  Pastime  A. 
C,  35  yards,  1  m.  15  2-5S. ;  W.  Jarvis,  Overpeck 

B.  C.,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  20  yards,  2,  by  3  yards  ; 
H.  S.  Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.C.,  10  yards, 3,  by  afoot. 

1000-yard  handicap  run. — A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier 
A.  A.,  30  yards,  2m.  14s.;  A.  B.  Dalby,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  60  yards,  2,  by  12  yards  ;  C.  Kilpatrick, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  3,  by  8  yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap. — S.  Chase  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  scratch,  15  4-5S.;  E.  W.  Goff,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
5  yards,  2,  by  3  yards  ;  E.  H.  Cady,  N.  Y.  A.  O, 
3  yards,  3,  by  4  yards. 

One-fifth-of-a-mile  hurdle  race,  10  hurdles, 
2ft.  6in.  high.— F.  C.  Puffer,  N.  J.  A.  C. ,  444-5S  ; 
E.  H.  Cady,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  5  yards  ;  S. 
Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3,  by  4  feet  ;  G.  G.  Win- 
ship,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  4.     In  default  of  any   pre- 


vious performance  at  this  distance,  Mr.  Puffer's 
time  becomes  the  world's  best  amateur  record. 

One-mile  handicap  walk  — S.  Liebgold,  P.  A. 
C,  scratch,  6m.  462-5S.;  J.  J.  Ryan,  P.  A.  C  ;  45 
seconds,  2,  by  30  yards  ;  D.  Fox,  P.  A.  C,  30 
seconds,  3,  by  150  yards. 

One-mile  bicycle  race,  Class  A. — G.  C.  Smith, 
N.  Y.  A.C.,  2m.30  4-5s.;  H.  L.  Howard,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  2,  by  10  yards  ;  R.  Dawson,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
3,  by  8  yards.  W.  J.  Ehrich,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  fin- 
ished fourth,  but  had  already  been  disqualified 
because  his  starter  stepped  across  the  line. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap,  Class  A. — R. 
Dawson,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  100  yards,  5m  3s. ;  G.  C. 
Smith,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  2,  by  14  yards;  H. 
L.  Howard,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  80  yards,  3,  by  6 
yards. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap. — E.  W.  Goff, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  1  inch,  6ft.  }£in.;  E.  H,  Cady,  N. 
Y  A.  C,  5  inches,  5ft.  S^in.;  W.  E.  Baltazzi, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  6  inches,  5ft.  7^in.  Goff,  Cady 
and  Baltazzi  tied  at  6ft.  i^in.,  including  hand- 
icaps, and  under  the  rules  of  the  A.  A.  U., 
Goff  took  first  prize  and  Cady  second. 

Standing  broad  jump,  handicap. — P.  Slattery, 
X.  A.  A.,  9  inches,  loft  ;  A.  P.  Schwaner,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  10ft.  7m.;  L.  P.  Sheldon,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  6  inches,  9ft.  gin. 

Running  broad  jump  handicap. — L.  P.  Shel- 
don, N.  Y.  A.  C,  3  inches,  22ft.  5m.;  R.  T. 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  1  foot,  21ft.  3m.;  M.  P. 
Halpin,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2  feet  9  inches,  igft.  3m.; 
E.  W.  Goff,  N.  J.  A.  C,  scratch,  21ft  6in. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot,  handicap. — J.  W.  Hunt- 
ington, P.  A.  C,  g  feet,  35ft.  5'^in.;  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3  feet,  40ft.  3#in.;  T. 
Slattery,  X.  A.  A.,  5  feet  6  inches,  36ft.  7m. 

Throwing  16-lb,  hammer,  handicap. — J.  S. 
Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  140ft.  7>£in.;  B. 
C.  Davis,  N.  J.  A.  C,  20  feet,  118ft.  4m.;  G. 
Wuttrich,  P.  A.  C,  10  feet,  124ft.  5^in. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight,  handicap. — J.  S. 
Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  35ft.  ioin.;  G. 
Wuttrich,  P.  A.  C,  3  feet  6  inches,  2gft.;  B.  C, 
Davis,  N.  J.  A.  C,  8  feet,  23ft.  4  {4 in.  Mitch- 
ell's throw  now  becomes  the  world's  best  ama- 
teur record,  supplanting  35ft.  g%irL.  by  himself, 
at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  October  7,  1893. 

THE    SUPPLEMENTARY    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  for  the  decision  of 
the  annual  amateur  championship  two-mile 
steeplechase  and  ten-mile  run  was  held  Sep- 
tember 22d,  at  Travers  Island,  in  connection 
with  the  semi-annual  games  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  The  ten  miles  was  run  on  the  cin- 
der path,  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  while  the 
steeplechase  course,  laid  out  inside  the  track  on 
the  turf  of  the  inner-field,  required  almost  elev- 
en circuits  for  the  full  two  miles.  The  obstacles 
in  each  lap  were  the  customary  hurdles  and 
brush  fences,  a  solid  stone  wall,  about  3ft.  6in. 
high  and  2ft.  thick,  and  a  ten-foot  water-jump, 
faced  by  a  double  brush  fence,  making  neces- 
sary a  jump  of  about  sixteen  feet  to  clear  the 
whole  obstacle.  This  was  a  little  too  long  for  the 
contestants,  who  made  no  pretense  of  attempt- 
ing to  jump,  but  clambered  through  the  brush 
and  floundered  into  the  water  in  a  manner  which 
amused  the  onlookers,  but  was  not  genuine 
steeplechasing.  The  path  was  smooth  but  a 
little  slow  from  recent  heavy  rains,  and  the  turf 
was  soft  from  the  same  cause.  The  weather  was 
clear  and  warm,  with  no  wind  worth  noticing. 
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The  winners  could  not  justly  be  blamed  for 
the  incompetency  of  their  opponents,  but  both 
events  were  farcical  processions,  without  the 
semblance  of  a  race  Either  Orton  or  Carter 
could  have  won  by  half  a  mile,  but  each  con- 
tented himself  with  an  easy  victory  without 
making  any  real  effort. 

Two-mile  steeplechase. — G.  W.  Orton,  New 
York  A.  C,  12m.  38  4-5S. ;  E.  W.  Hjertberg, 
New  Jersey  A.  C,  2,  by  290  yards  ;  A  J.  Walsh, 
Xavier  A.  A.,  3,  by  140  yards. 

Ten-mile  run.— E.  C.  Carter,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
58m.  9  1-5S. ;  E.  H.  Baynes,  Suburban  Harriers, 
2,   by    a    quarter  mile  ;    H.   Gray,  St.   George 

A.  C,  3,  by  600  yards.  L.  Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C; 
W.  J.  Reilly,  P.  A.  C.  ;    R.  H.  Collins,  Varuna 

B.  C,  and  T  B.  Sheller,  Sylva  A.  C,  did  not 
finish. 

THE    CANADIAN    AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  amateur  athletic  championships 
of  Canada,  given  for  six  years  by  the  Montreal 
Lacrosse  Club,  and  since  then  by  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  of  Canada,  was  held  Sep- 
tember 29th,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Montreal 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  at  Cote  St.  An- 
toine,  Montreal,  Que.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  warm  ;  wind  trifling  ;  track  and  field  in 
good  condition  ;  attendance  about  2,500. 

There  were  14  championship  events.  Can- 
ada won  2  first  prizes,  9  seconds  and  5  thirds  ; 
while  the  United  States  took  12  firsts,  5  sec- 
onds and  2  thirds — one  club,  the  New  York 
Athletic,  starting  only  sixteen  men  and  win- 
ning 11  firsts,  3  seconds  and  1  third. 

100-yard  run,  final  heat. — T.  I.  Lee,  N.  Y.  A. 

C.  ios.;  J  F.  McGarry,  Toronto,  Ont,  2,  by 
3  yards.;  E    G.  Curley,  Sutton,  3. 

"220-yard  run. — T.  I.  Lee,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  21 
4-5S  ;  J.  F.  McGarry,  Toronto,  2,  by  10  yards  ; 
W  J  Smith,  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, 3,  by  5  yards.  Lee's  time  just  equals 
the  world's  best  amateur  record,  heretofore 
held  jointly  by  C.  G.  Wood,  England,  and  L. 
H.  Cary,  America. 

440-yard  run.  —  G.  Paris,  Montreal  Junior 
Lacrosse  Club,  50  2-5S.;  A.  J.  Brady,  Crescent 
A.  C,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  2  ;  J.  Tees,  M.A.A.A.,  3. 

880-yard  run.— C.  Kilpatrick,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
im.  58  1-5S.;  A.  W.  Gifford,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  2; 
G.  G.  Hollander,  Pastime  A.  C,  New  York 
City,  3. 

One-mile  run.— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
4m.  32  1-5S. ;  G.  G.  Hollander,   P.  A.  C,   2,  by 

15  yards;  S.  A  Finlay,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  3,  by  3 
yards. 

Two-mile  run.— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
9m.  59  1-5S. ;  H.  Gowan,  Jr.,  Quebec  A.  A.  A., 
10m.  1  2-5S. ;  W.  Gentleman,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  3, 
by  15  yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — S.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 

16  2-5S.;  H.  C.  Campbell,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  2. 
Three-mile   walk.— S.    Liebgold,    P.    A.    C, 

26m.  34  3-5S. ;  W.  Gentleman,  M.  A.  A.  A., 
26m.  44  2-5S 

Running  high  jump. — S.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C. , 
5ft  8in.  ;  L.  P.  Sheldon,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2. 

Running  broad  jump. — L.  P.  Sheldon,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  and  J.  J.  Mooney,  Xavier  A.  A.,  New 
York  City,  tied  for  first  place  at  21ft.  9m.,  and 
in  the  jump-off  Sheldon  won  at  22ft.  %m.\  E. 
R.  Taylor,  Carlton  A.  A.,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
21ft.  l/2va.. 


Pole  vault. — R.  Watson,  Montreal  Lacrosse 
Club,  11ft.  ;  R.  F.  White,  Waubashene,  Ont., 
Curling  Club,  and  E.  H.  Courtemanche,  M.  A. 
A.  A. ,  tied  for  second  place  at  8ft. ,  and  in  the 
vault-off  White  won  at  9ft.  8^in.  Watson  got 
over  the  bar  at  12ft.,  but  displaced  it  with  his 
arm  on  the  descent,  owing  to  the  trembling  of 
a  weak  pole.  He  is  a  recent  importation  from 
Ulverstone,  England,  and  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  British  style  of  climbing  the  pole. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot.— G.  R.  Gray.  N.Y.  A.  C, 
42ft.  5^in.,  and  in  a  subsequent  exhibition,  44ft. 
3}^in.;  A.  Smith,  Montreal  Bicycle  Club,  38ft. 
1 1  ^in.  ;  J.  S.  Mitchell.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  38ft.  ioin. 

Throwing  16-lb  hammer. — J  S.Mitchell,  N.Y. 
A.  C,  134ft.  io^in.;  G.  R.  Gray,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
and  J.  Storey,  Argyle  Snow  Shoe  Club,  Mon- 
treal, tied  for  second  place  at  107ft.  4^in.,  and 
in  the  throw-off  Gray  won  at  110ft.  \%\n. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight.— J.  S.  Mitchell,  N.Y. 
A.  C,  34ft  3%in.;  G.  R.  Gray,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  28ft. 
3in.;  J.  J.  McHugh,  Shamrock  A.  A.  A.,  Mon- 
treal, 26ft.  n^in. 

CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC 
UNION. 

Their  annual  championship  meeting  was  held 
September  22d,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Pastime 
Athletic  Club  at  De  Hodiamont,  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  A  rainy  morning  was  followed  by  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon,  but  the  threatening  weather 
kept  the  attendance  below  500.  The  path  and 
innei -field  were  in  good  condition,  despite  the 
recent  storm,  but  a  strong  wind  blew  against 
the  finishes  of  all  races. 

100-yard  run. — J.  V.  Crum,  Iowa  University, 
10  2-5S.;  E.  R.  Eitman.  Pastime  A.  C,  St.  Louis, 
2,  by  2  yards;  S.  Allen,  Jr.,  Ellendale,  3,  by  5 
yards. 

Exhibition  100-yard  run. — J.  V.  Crum,  I.  U., 
10  1-5S. 

220-yard  run. — J.  V.  Crum,  I.  U.,  26  1-5S. ;  E. 
R.  Eitman,  P.  A.  C,  2 

440-yard  run. — C.  L.  Vanderwater,  P.  A.  C, 
54  1-5S.;  S.  S.  Worthington,  P.  A.  C.,  2,  by  25 
yards. 

Half-mile  run.— M.  E.  Smith,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
A.  C,  2m.  ios  ;  C.  L.  Vanderwater,  P.  A.  C,  2, 
by  6  yards  ;  E.  H.  Hitchcock,  Olympic  A.  C, 
St.  Louis,  3,  by  a  foot. 

One-mile  run. — M.  E.  Smith,  D.  A.  C,  5m.  9s. ; 
P.  J.  Leacock,  P.  A.  C,  2  ;  G.  W.  Harris,  P. 
A.  C,  3. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — H.  Keep,  Michigan  A. 
A.,  Detroit,  15  4  5s. ;  J.  R.  Whittemore,  P.A.C., 
2,  by  2  yards  ;  C.  E.  Pollack,  P.  A.  C,  did  not 
finish.     Keep  knocked  down  several  hurdles. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — H.  Keep,  M.  A.  A., 
29  1  5s. ;  A.  Moffett,  P.  A.  C,  2  ;  C.  E.  Follak, 
P.  A.  C,  3. 

Half-mile  bicycle  race,  Class  A. — G.  A.  Max- 
well, P.  A.  C,  im.  16s. ;  E.  E.  Anderson,  P. 
A.  C,  2,  by  a  foot ;  W.  Coburn,  P.  A.  C,  3,  by 
a  few  inches. 

One-mile  bicycle  race,  Class  A. — G.  A.  Max- 
well, P,  A.  C,  3m.  17s  ;  W.  Coburn,  P.  A.  C, 
2,  by  2  yards;  E.  E.  Anderson,  P.  A.  C. ,  3,  by 
a  foot. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race. — E.  E.  Anderson,  P. 
A.  C,  5m.  16s. ;  G.  A.  Maxwell,  P.  A.  C,  2,  by 
a  yard  ;  G.  A.  Harding,  P.  A.  C  ,  3,  by  2  feet. 

Running  high  jump.— G.  F.  Powell.'P.  A.  G., 
5ft.  nin. ;  A.  J.  Hess,  Chicago  Turn  Verein,  5ft. 
ioin.;  A.  D.  Fuller,  P.  A.  C,  5ft.  gin. 
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Running  broad  jump. — C.  A  Reber,  P.  A.  C, 
21ft.  nin. ;  A.  L.  Graeber,  Denver,  2  ;  D.  Cronin, 
O.  A.  C,  3. 

Pole  vaulting.— R.  H.  Brook,  P.  A.  C,  gft. 
8in.;  A.  D.  Fuller,  P.  A.  C,  gft.  4m.;  A.  L. 
Graeber,  Denver,  9ft. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. — C.  V.  Henneman, 
South  St.  Louis  T.  V.,  123ft.  #in.;  F.  Riddle. 
Chicago  A.  A.,  11 8ft.;  D.  Cronin,  O.  A. 
C  3. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight. — D.  Leary.  P.  A.  C, 
29ft.  334fin.;  C.  H.  Henneman,  S.  St.,  L  T.  V., 
29ft.  i#in  ;  D.  Cronin,  O.  A.  C,  29ft.  ^in. 

ATLANTIC    ASSOCIATION     OF    THE     AMATEUR     ATH- 
LETIC   UNION. 

Their  third  annual  championship  games  were 
contested  September  29th,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Athletic  Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  at  Sten- 
ton,  Pa.  Weather  pleasant,  track  and  field 
damp  from  recent  rain,  attendance  less  than 
250. 

100-yard  run  — C.  T.  Buckholz,  Bank  Clerks' 
Athletic  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  io^s. ; 
J.  A.  McKenna,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Athletic  Club, 

2,  by  a  yard;  A.  H.  Ashby,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  3,  by  2 
feet. 

220-yard  run.— C.  T.  Buckholz,  B.  C.  A.  A., 
23  3-5S.;  A.  H.  Ashby,  B.  C.  A.A.,2;A.  Rosen- 
heim, Baltimore  (Md.)  Outing  Club,  3. 

440-yard  run. — J.  A.  McKenna,  P.  A.  C, 
53  3-5S.J  P-  R.  Freeman,  Y.  M.  C.  A  ,  2,  by  2 
ft.;  R.  A.  Sterritt,  P.  A.  C,  3,  by  4  ft. 

Half-mile  run.— E.  W.  Kelsey,  B.  C.  A.  A., 
2m.  7  3-5S. ;  C.  C.  Sickel,  Caledonian  Club, 
Philadelphia,  2,  by  5  yds.;  M.  Mackenzie,  C.  C, 

3,  by  20  yds. 

One-mile  run. — E.  W.  Kelsey,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  4m. 
55 Vs.;  H.  Thomas  B.  C.  A.  A.,  2,  by  10  yds.; 
H.  B.  Weil,  C.  C,  3. 

Three-mile  run.— L.  F.  Paret,  B.  C.  A.  A., 
17m.  46  1-5S. ;  E.  C.  Bonniwell,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  2, 
walked  in,  100  yards  behind ;  C.    A.    Leidy,  C. 

C,3. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — J.  W.  Sylvester,  B.  C. 
A.  A.,  16  4-5S.;  L.  C.  Lewis,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2,bv 
a  foot;  J.  B.  Wood,  A.  C.  S.  N  ,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race,  final  heat. — J.  W.  Syl- 
vester, B  C  A.  A.,  28  3-5S.;  A.  H.  Ashby,  B. 
C.  A.  A.,  2h.;  H.  W.  Schlichter,  C.  C,  3. 

One-mile  walk.— R.  J.  Baird,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  7m 
363-5S.;  W.  Rudolph,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2,  by  200 
yds.;  W.  Winslow,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  3. 

Running  high  jump. — J.  A.  McGlinn,  A.  C. 
S  N.,  5  ft.  9  in.;  N.  H.  Friezell,  P.  A.  O,  5  ft. 
8  in.;  G.  C.  Randolph,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  ft.  7  in. 

Running  broad  jump. — L.  C.  Lewis,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  21  ft.  iy2.;  J.  A.  McGlinn,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  and 
E.  J.  Williams,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  tied  at 20 ft.  10 in., 
and  McGlinn  won  by  a  toss. 

Pole  vault.— W.  A.  Stewart,  Y.  M  C.  A., 
11  ft. ;  C,  T.  Buckholz,  B  C.  A  A.,  10  ft.  9  in,; 
E.  Musselman,  B.  C.  A.  A  ,  10  ft.  Musselman 
andH  H.  Price,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tied  for  third 
prize  at  9  ft.  6  in.,  and  in  the  vault-off  Mussel- 
man won  at  10  ft. 

Putting  16-lb  shot — J.  Urquehardt,  C.  C, 
35  ft.  7  in  ;  C.  G.  Phillips,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  33  ft. 
ii#  in.;  E.  King,  Jr  ,  C.  C.  M.,  33  ft.  4%  in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer.— B.  Clark,  Y.  M.  C. 
A  ,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  114  ft  7  in.;  A.  W. 
Johnson,  Columbia  A.  C,  Washington,  D.  C, 
101  ft.  5  in.;  C.  G.  Phillips,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  99  ft. 
4  in. 


PACIFIC   NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION     OF     THE  AMA- 
TEUR  ATHLETIC    UNION. 

Their  first  championship  meeting  was  held 
Sept.  22d,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Multnomah 
Athletic  Association,  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
path,  $y2  circuits  to  the  mile,  was  in  good 
condition  ;  weather  fine  and  attendance  large. 

100-yard  run. — H.  M.  MacGregor,  Tacoma 
A.  C,  10  4-5S. 

220-yard  run. — A.  L.  Fuller,  Multnomah  A. 
A.,  24s. 

440-yard  run. — R.  S.  Farrell,  M.  A.  A., 
55  'As,. 

880  yard  run.— W.  E.  Tallant,  Astoria  F.  B. 
C,  2m,  8  1-5S. 

One-mile  run.— W.  E.  Tallant,  A.  F.  B.  C, 
4m.  44  4-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — E.  E.  Morgan,  M.  A. 
A.,  194-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — E.  E.  Morgan,  M.  A. 
A.,  273-5S. 

One-mile  walk. — W.  C.  Keron,  M.  A.  A., 
8m.  35s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race. — H.  C.  Hewitt,  Port- 
land A.  C,  5m.  21  3-5S. 

Running  high  jump. — B.  Kerrigan,  Portland 
Turnverein,  5ft.  2j^in. 

Running  broad  jump. — R.  S.  Farrell,  M.  A. 
A.,  18ft.  ioin. 

Pole  vault.— W.  C.  Brown,  M.  A.  A.,  9ft. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot. — A.  L.  Stephens,  M.  A. 
A.,  34ft.  7^in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. — M.  Mendenhall, 
Willamette  Rowing  Club,  94ft.  3m. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight. — C.  B.  Lee,  P.  A 
A.,  20ft.  8in. 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion was  held  October  3d,  the  election  resulting 
as  follows  :  President,  George  Crompton.  '95  ; 
vice  president,  W.  F.  Garcelon,  L.  S. ;  treas- 
urer, A.  H.  Bullock,  '96  ;  secretary,  H.  W. 
Howe.  '97. 

MINOR    MEETINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  amateur  athletic  meetings 
whose  details  are  reported  in  this  department, 
games  have  been  held  as  follows  : 

September  zjjjth. — Montreal,  Que. ,  Amateur 
Athletic  Association,  on  their  grounds  at  Cote 
St.  Antoine. 

Allegheny  Athletic  Association,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

September  22d. — Ottawa,  Ont. ,  Athletic  Club. 

National  Athletic  Club,  at  Ridgewood  Park, 
Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Septe7nber  28th.  —  Alpha  and  Lansdowne 
Athletic  Clubs,  joint  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

September  30th. — Excelsior  Athletic  Club,  at 
Astoria,  L.  I. 

October  1st. —  Abingdon  School  Sports,  at 
Montreal,  Que. 

October  3d  to  jt/i. —  Illinois  Intercollegiate 
Oratorical  and  Athletic  Association,  annual 
championship   contest,    at   Jacksonville,  111. 

October  4th  —  Claremont  Athletic  Club,  at 
Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 

October 5th. —  High  School,  Montreal,  Que. 

October  6th. — Cambria  Athletic  Association, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

High  School,  at  Iroquois,  Ont. 
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October  6th. — Allegheny,  Pa.,  Athletic  As- 
sociation. 

October  "jth. — Pastime  Athletic  Club,  in  New 
York  Citv. 

Brooklyn   Athletic    Club,    at   Maspeth,  L.  I. 

October  nth. — Holy  Cross  College,  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

October  12th.  —  Tucker's  School,  at  Mon- 
treal, Que. 


Toronto  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Rosedale 
grounds,  Toronto,  Ont. 

University  of  Illinois.  Handicap  games  at 
Champaign,  111. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Junior-Sopho- 
more games,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

October  14th.  —  Raphael  Athletic  Club,  in 
New  York  City. 

Brooklyn  Athletic  Club,  at  Maspeth,  L.  I, 


CYCLING. 


RECORD    BREAKING. 


At  Buffalo,  September  15th,  in  the  annual 
fifty-mile  team  road  race,  Blake,  Buse,  Goehler, 
Stimal  and  Weinig,  at  the  ten-mile  mark  low- 
ered Bailbridge's  record  from  26m.  13s.  to  25m. 
40s. ;  at  the  twelve  miles,  Blake  lowered  Van 
Wagner's  record  of  32m.  30s.  to  30m.  48s.  ;  at 
the  twenty-five  miles,  Weinig  lowered  L.  A. 
Callahan's  record  of  ih.  10m.  37s.  to  ih.  10m. 
25  1-5S.,  and,  at  the  finish,  the  same  man  clip- 
ped another  two  minutes  off  Foells'  record  of 
2h.  32m.  30s.,  doing  the  distance  in  2h.  30m.  40s. 

Johnson  has  been  riding  well  at  Waltham. 
September  21st,  he  lowered  the  half-mile  record 
to  54  seconds  and  next  day  reduced  it  to  53  1-5S. 
September  2 1  st  he  also  rode  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
in  im.  11  4-5S. 

September  28th  Johnson  made  an  effort  for 
the  paced  flying  start  record,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  the  magnificent  time  of  im.  50  3-5S., 
the  fastest  mile  ever  ridden  on  a  bicycle.  This 
performance  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  intermediate  times  were 
touched  ;  in  fact,  up  to  the  two-thirds  Johnson 
was  behind  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
he  would  be  able  to  catch  up,  but  owing  to  the 
superb  pace-making  and  from  the  fact  that 
Johnson  rode  the  last  quarter  as  never  man 
rode  a  quarter  before,  he  did. 

THE   DIVISION    ELECTIONS. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  general  elec- 
tions of  the  different  divisions,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  changes  which  are  likely  to  take  place 
in  two  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  League. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  State  of  New 
York  that  matters  have  not  been  run  as  actively 
as  they  should  have  been,  and  in  all  such  cases 
a  change  will  be  popular,  even  though  reason 
does  not  warrant  it.  Mr.  Potter  will  prove  a 
worker  if  he  is  elected.  Mr.  Luscomb  will  not  be 
a  candidate.  Massachusetts  is  also  to  have  a 
change  in  the  chief-consulship.  Mr.  Perkins  has 
absolutely  refused  to  stand  as  a  candidate,  and 
in  his  place  Sterling  Elliott  will  be  elected. 

THE   WALTHAM    TRACK. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  lately 
heard  as  to  the  relative  speed  qualifications  of 
the  Springfield  and  Waltham  tracks,  and  it 
seems  at  first  glance  that  a  half-mile  track  with 
gradual  curves  would  necessarily  be  faster  than 
a  one-third  mile  track  with  abrupt  turnings. 
The  successful  attempt  of  Johnson  to  lower  the 
world's  paced  record  has  proved  that  the  Wal- 
tham track  is  unapproachable  for  speed  pur- 
poses. The  original  Waltham  track  was  an 
ordinary  earth  surface,  and  it  was  found  by 
actual  use  that  the  banking  and  grading  were 
not  correct.     At  the  time  that  the  proprietor 


concluded  to  re-surface  the  track  with  grano- 
lithic, the  gradings  and  bankings  were  changed 
in  accordance  with  what  experience  had  shown 
to  be  best.  The  result  is  that  the  tandems 
with  their  long  wheel  base  are  able  to  make  the 
turns  at  a  speed  which  would  not  be  possible 
at  Hampden  Park.  The  absolute  reliability  of 
the  surface  is  a  great  factor  in  giving  confidence 
to  the  riders.  They  have  not  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  swinging  around  the  Waltham  curves  at 
top  speed,  the  banking  of  the  track  and  the  sur- 
face of  granolithic  being  such  as  to  prohibit 
any  possible  chance  of  side-sliding.  An  eye- 
witness of  Johnson's  trial  states  that  the  timers^ 
among  whom  was  Tyler,  stopped  their  watches 
within  one-fifth  of  a  second  of  each  other,  while 
quite  a  number  of  others  who  were  not  official 
timers,  stopped  their  watches  at  im.  50  2-5S. 
and  im.  50  1-5S.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
but  that  Johnson  performed  the  feat,  which  was 
made  possible  not  only  by  the  magnificent  sur- 
face of  the  track  and  the  condition  of  the  rider 
himself  but  also  by  the  faultless  pace-making 
which  to-day  has  become  a  science. 

PACE-MAKING. 

Pace-making  has  become  a  study,  and  the 
most  careful  training  and  persistent  practice 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results,  for 
the  least  mistake  by  the  pace-makers  would  be 
fatal  to  the  rider's  chances.  A  new  kind  of 
pace-making  has  been  used  by  Johnson  and 
his  manager.  Usually  there  are  three  teams 
who  do  the  pacing-,  and  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  have  each  one  of  the  teams  ride  one-third  of 
the  distance.  The  new  idea  is  for  two  teams  to 
carry  the  rider  two-thirds  of  the  mile,  one  team 
directly  ahead  and  the  other  on  the  outside 
and  a  little  back,  so  as  to  put  the  record-breaker 
practically  in  a  pocket.  The  result  is  that  the 
windage  is  greatly  reduced.  On  the  last  third 
these  men  give  place  to  a  fresh  team,  who 
carry  the  rider  the  rest  of  the  journey.  All 
these  things  show  the  careful  thought  and  prac- 
tice which  record-breakers  have  given  to  the 
subject  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  ■ 

EXPENSIVE    SPORT. 

It  costs  money,  this  record-breaking  business. 
It  is  said  that  members  of  a  team  are  paid 
for  each  record,  and  the  prices  are  scheduled 
according  to  the  supposed  value  of  each  record. 
It  seems  that  the  one-mile  is  most  sought 
after,  and  as  high  as  $500  has  been  paid  for  a 
successful  result  at  this  distance. 

WHAT   THE    CHAMPIONS    WILL    DO. 

It  looks  now  as  if  Johnson  would  retire  with 
the  principal  records  at  his  belt,  for  Bliss  is 
practically  disabled  after  a  hard  season's  racing 
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-■and  record-breaking.  Later  in  the  season 
Vhe  may  go  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  try  for  the 
record  ;  but  with  im.  503-5S.  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  in  consideration  of  his  present  condi- 
tion, it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  he 
jhas  retired  for  the  season.  Tyler  is  the  only 
-  one  left  who  is  likely  to  make  a  serious  attack 
■on  Johnson's  records.  He  is  at  Waltham, 
waiting  for  warm  weather — the  Indian  Sum- 
mer, perhaps.  He  is  in  fine  shape  and  going 
:fast.  Sanger  doesn't  seem  to  be  riding  well. 
There  are  many  who  lay  his  present  lack  of 
speed  to  overwork.  Bald  has  retired  for  the 
jrear.,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  father. 

THE   WHEELS    OF    1895. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  as  to  what 
vthe  makers  are  going  to  turn  out  for  1895. 
-Probably  there  will  be  very  little  difference  in 
".the  general  lines  of  the  machines.  The  deep 
iframe  will  be  maintained.  The  proportions 
will  be  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  they  now 
'exist,  and  the  weights  will  not  be  much,  if  any, 
heavier  than  in  1894.  It  may  be  that  the  road- 
sters will  go  up  to  24  lbs. ,  but  there  will  still  be 
a  large  demand  for  the  19  and  20  lb.  road  ma- 
chines. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  English, 
with  their  fine  roads,  do  not  seem  able  to  build 
■a  light  machine  which  will  stand  the  work,  and 
although  light  American  machines  on  rough 
American  roads  have  more  than  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  riders,  the  English  press  are 
still  positive  that  light  machines  are  a  failure. 
English  makers  oppose  light  machines  and 
wood  rims,  and  so  long  as  they  do  this  they 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  the  American  market. 
Improvements   will    necessarily  be    few   and 


mainly  in  matters  of  minor  detail.  Individual 
makers  have  learned  by  experience  the  weak 
points  in  their  particular  machines,  and  these 
will  be  corrected,  but  I  do  not  look  for  any  very 
marked  changes.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
in  the  matter  of  bicycle  fittings  that  has  not 
yet  been  seriously  considered  by  the  manu- 
facturers here  simply  because  there  has  been 
no  demand  from  the  riders,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  gear  cases  and  chain  coverings. 
Given  the  1895  chain  wheels,  with  a  gear  case 
which  shall  be  light,  noiseless  and  easily  attach- 
able, and  I  believe  that  the  very  acme  of  cycle 
construction  will  have  been  reached.  I  know 
that  this  is  a  wide  statement  to  make  in  these 
days  of  improvement,  but,  unless  some  radically 
new  principle  is  discovered,  it  will  be  hard  to 
improve  upon  the  present  pattern  of  wheel  if 
proper  means  are  employed  to  protect  the  chain 
and  gear  from  dust  and  mud. 

CYCLING   DRESS    FOR   WOMEN. 

The  question  of  dress  is  being  discussed  more 
widely  every  day,  and  the  more  sensible  writ- 
ers are  in  favor  of  the  reform  movement.  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  and  Miss  Frances  Willard  are 
its  enthusiastic  champions.  Many  newspapers 
have  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  serious  way,  dis- 
cussing it  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  and  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  common  sense,  practical  view  ; 
all  which  shows  that  appropriate  dress  for  cycl- 
ing is  just  as  necessary  as  for  bathing.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  Chinese  conservatism  in  the 
make-up  of  our  so-called  Western  civilization, 
for  it  scoffs  at  any  attempt  to  dress  women  in 
a  costume  which  is  at  the  same  time  practical 
and  progressive.  The  Prowler. 


YACHTING. 


NEW   YORK   YACHT   CLUB. 

Their  very  successful  season  closed  with  the 
Autumn  Sweepstakes  Regatta,  which  was 
sailed  September  18th.  In  the  schooner  class 
were  Mr.  I.  Rogers  Maxwell's  Emerald,  Mr. 
George  H.  B.  Hill's  Ariel,  Mr.  J.  Berre  King's 
Elsemarie  and  Mr.  Millard  T.  Ward's  Sham- 
rock. The  single-stick  class  was  represented  by 
Wasp,  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Lippitt,  and 
Queen  Mab,  owned  by  Mr.  Percy  Chubb. 

The  wind  blew  a  fine  sailing  breeze  from  due 
east.  It  rained  hard  all  day,  but  the  sea  was 
.comparatively  smooth.  The  ocean  tug,  Walter 
A.Euckenbach,  chartered  by  the  club,  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Chester  Griswold,  of  the  Regatta 
Committee,  ably  assisted  by  Secretary  Oddie 
and  W.  Butler   Duncan,  Jr 

The  start  was  from  off  the  Scotland  Light- 
ship, and  the  course,  a  triangular  one  of  thirty 
miles,  the  first  leg  being  dead  to  windward. 
"The  preparatory  signal  sounded  at  11:30  a.m. 
Close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  Wasp 
crossed  the  line,  followed,  33  seconds  later,  by 
Queen  Mab.  Both  were  well  heeled  over  to  the 
fresh  breeze  with  Queen  Mab  on  the  weather 
quarter  of  her  antagonist.  In  the  schooner 
class  Ariel  was  first  over,  followed  by  Emerald 
and  Shamrock  with  Elsemarie  last.  They 
crossed  on  the  port  tack,  but  soon  went  about 
and  hunted  the  cutters  The  strong  breeze 
proved  too  much  for  Wasp,  which  had  not  the 
ghost  of  a  show  with  her  abler  and  larger  rival, 
-Queen  Mab.    So  she  discreetly  topped  her  boom 


and  went  home  under  the  shadow  of  a  Scotch 
mist  most  opportunely  and  providentially  sent 
to  hide  her  discomfiture.  A  rumor  was  circu- 
lated that  she  carried  away  some  of  her  head 
gear  while  pitching  bows  under. 

The  beat  to  windward  was  quite  interesting, 
Emerald  and  Ariel  having  a  hard  tussle,  Em- 
erald rounding  the  first  mark  at  1:  27:  58,  Ariel 
at  1:28:14,  Queen  Mab  at  1:39:43,  Elsemarie  at 
2:02:00  and  Shamrock  at  2:03:00.  This  per- 
formance of  Quee?i  Mab  was  remarkable  as  she 
beat  Elsemarie  in  the  thrash  to  windward  19 
minutes,  while  Elsemarie  beat  Shamrock  im. 
58s.  To  the  next  mark  it  was  a  broad  reach, 
and  after  a  luffing  match  between  Emerald 
and  Ariel,  Mr.  Maxwell's  craft  got  the  better  of 
her  rival  and  slowly  drew  ahead,  rounding  the 
second  mark  at  2:  24:  25,  having  sailed  the  ten 
miles  in  56m.  27s.  Ariel  rounded  at  2:  26:  00, 
her  elapsed  time  being  57m.  46s.  The  tug  had 
no  time  to  wait  for  the  others,  but  hustled  on 
to  the  finish.  Emerald  and  Ariel  set  spinna- 
kers to  starboard  on  the  homeward  run,  but  the 
wind  hauled  after  sailing  five  miles,  and  these 
sails  were  taken  in. 

Emerald  crossed  the  finishing  line  at  3:  24:  26 
and  Ariel  at  3:  26:  56.  The  elapsed  time  of  the 
leader  on  the  last  leg  was  1:00:01,  while  that 
of  the  Ariel  was  1:  00:  56.  Emerald  allowed 
Ariel  -yea.  22s  Thus  she  beat  Ariel  on  cor- 
rected time  14  seconds.  Shamrock  finished  at 
4:  06:  29,  and  Elsemarie  at  4:  12:  38.  There  was 
a  private  match  between  the  two  last-named 
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boats,  which  was  won  by  Shamrock  by  7m.  2s. 
corrected  time.  The  bad  showing  of  Elsemarie 
was  ascribed  to  a  damaged  centerboard. 
Qtieen  Mad  in  the  cutter  class  finished  at 
3:50:03,  having  beaten  Shamrock  14m  12s.  on 
elapsed  time.  Emerald  won  $200  in  cash,  the 
amount  of  the  sweepstakes,  and  a  $200  cup  ; 
Ariel  a  $100  cup  as  second  prize.  Queen  Mab 
won  $100  in  money  and  a  cup  valued  at  $100. 

The  amateurs  who  helped  Mr.  Maxwell  to 
win  the  Goelet  Cup,  the  Larchmont  Cup  and 
the  Autumn  Sweepstakes  were  E.  A.  Willard, 
Howard  Mitchell,  John  M.  Sawyer,  Eugene 
Willard,  Victor  Wilson,  William  Gascoine  and 
H.  C.  Wintringham. 

ELSEMARIE   AND    SHAMROCK    AT    LARCHMONT. 

A  private  match  between  Elsemarie  and 
Shamrock  was  sailed  September  24th  off  Larch- 
mont, the  club  adding  a  $100  cup  to  the  private 
stakes.  The  wind  was  fresh  from  northwest 
and  the  course  selected  was  from  off  the  club- 
house to  Eaton's  Neck,  Stamford,  Hempstead 
.and  return,  the  distance  being  36  nautical  miles. 
Mr.  C.  H,  Marray's  steam  yacht  Jessie  was  the 
judge's  boat,  and  the  starting  signal  was  given 
at  nh.  35m.  It  was  a  broad  reach  on  the  first 
leg  of  15  yz  miles,  and  both  boats,  with  booms 
to  starboard  and  ballooners  set,  went  over  the 
line,  Elsemarie  at  11:37:50  and  Shamrock  at 
11:43:19,  being  handicapped  3m.  19s.  Else- 
marie sailed  very  fast,  with  the  wind  full, 
rounding  the  buoy  off  Eaton's  Neck  at  1:28:37, 
and  Shamrock  at  1:42:32.  It  was  a  beat  to 
windward  to  Stamford,  and  on  this  leg  Sham 
rock  gained  8m.  17s.  on  her  antagonist,  the 
times  at  Stamford  being  Elsemarie,  2:58.38; 
Shamrock,  3:04:16.  On  the  close  reach  of  ten 
miles  to  the  Hempstead  mark  it  blew  too  hard 
for  club  topsails,  the  times  at  that  point  being 
Elsemarie,  3:57:30;  Shamrock,  3:04:1s.  The 
last  leg  was  a  beat  of  three  miles  to  windward, 
Elsemarie  gaining  three  minutes.  The  times 
at  the  finish  were  Elsemarie,  4:26:41;  Sham- 
rock, 4:35:51.  The  Elsemarie  thus  won  by 
7m.  on  elapsed  and  4m.  35s.  on  corrected  time. 

2I-FOOTERS'    RACE. 

The  21-footers  Dorothy,  Hoicri and  Celiah.a.6. 
.a  race  in  Oyster  Bay,  September  23d,  for  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Cup.  The  course  was  from 
3.  line  between  the  club  steamer  and  Cold 
Spring  Light,  to  and  around  Cow's  buoy,  Ship- 
pan  Point  and  return,  ten  nautical  miles.  Dor- 
othy went  over  the  course  in  3I1.  17m.,  beating 
Houri  im.  2s.     Celia  did  not  finish. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  a  ladies'  race  in 
■catboats  for  a  pair  of  vases.  The  helmswomen 
were  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Wetmore  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  V.  Hoppin. 
The  course  was  five  miles,  and  a  capital  race 
was  sailed.  Mrs  Cruger's  boat  won  by  is. 
■only,  corrected  time.  Mrs.  Cruger,  who  pre- 
sented the  vases,  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Hoppin. 
The  race  excited  much  interest  among  the  fash- 
ionable set  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  several  steam 
yachts  followed  the  little  craft  over  the  course. 
Colonel  Robert  Townsend  was  referee. 

VIGILANT    AND    HER    OWNER. 

While  the  wooden  material  of  Valkyrie  was 
being  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Glasgow  for 
kindling  purposes  at  one  penny  a  bundle,  Vigi- 
lant, that  beat  her  so  handily  in  every  race  they 


sailed,  was  being  hauled  out  for  the  Winter  at 
Fay's  yard,  Southampton.  This  was  Septem- 
ber 1 8th.  The  crew  were  paid  off  and  Captain 
Haff  and  Chief  Mate  Jeffrey  arrived  in  New 
York  on  October  1st  aboard  the  Berlin. 
Neither  had  much  to  say  about  the  defeats  of 
Vigilant,  but  preferred  that  Mr  George  Gould 
should  tell  the  story.  Incidentally  they  men- 
tioned that  baffling  winds  and  devious  courses 
were  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
results.  They  had  little  doubt  that  in  open 
water  outside  of  Sandy  Hook  the  Yankee  craft 
could  beat  Britannia  as  easily  as  she  van- 
quished Valkyrie. 

With  regard  to  the  absurd  yarn  that  Pilot 
Diaper  had  wilfully  run  Vigilant  on  the  rocks 
in  order  that  she  might  be  disabled,  Captain 
Haff  ridiculed  it  entirely.  Captain  Haff  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  he,  his 
officers  and  crew  had  been  treated  in  British 
waters.  He  complimented  Captain  Carter,  of 
the  Britannia,  and  said  he  would  be  delighted 
to  meet  him  again  professionally  and  socially, 
either  in  England  or  in  this  country.  He  also 
spoke  well  of  Vigilant's  crew,  many  of  whom 
had  sailed  with  him  on  Mayflower,  Volunteer 
and  Colonia. 

George  Gould  and  his  family  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  New  York,  October  6th.  He  has  by 
no  means  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  Vigilant. 
He  thinks  that  in  a  light  wind  Britannia  is 
faster,  but  that  in  a  strong  and  steady  breeze 
Vigilant  can  beat  her.  He  was  sorry  that 
more  of  the  courses  had  not  been  laid  in  open 
water.  If  so  the  result,  in  his  judgment,  would 
have  been  different  All  the  British  yachts- 
men whom  he  met  treated  him  in  a  thoroughly 
sportsmanlike  manner  and  gave  him  the  warm- 
est of  welcomes.  He  was  much  impressed  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  being  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  unassuming  English  gentleman. 
He  said  he  tried  to  persuade  him  to  bring  or 
send  Britannia  over  here,  in  order  that  Amer- 
icans might  see  her  race  in  these  waters.  This 
the  Prince  did  not  promise. 

Mr.  Gould  said  he  had  not  decided  on  racing 
Vigilant  next  season,  nor  had  he  made  up  his 
mind  on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  in  Jan- 
uary on  the  Atalanta.  In  case  he  should  re- 
sume yachting  in  British  waters  next  year  with 
either  Vigilant  or  another  boat,  he  would  like 
exceedingly  to  compete  for  the  Cape  May  Cup, 
which  must  be  raced  for  in  the  open  sea,  and 
thus  would  be  more  suitable  as  a  test  of  an 
American  boat  than  a  contest  over  a  land- 
locked course.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  there 
would  be  a  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup 
next  year,  as  the  many  triumphs  of  Britannia 
over  Vigil 'ant had  increased  the  desire  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  win  that  trophy. 

A  record  of  Vigilant's  races  in  British  and 
Irish  waters  shows  that  she  started  19  times, 
finishing  first  7  times,  second  11  times  and 
third  once.  One  of  her  victories  over  Satan- 
ita  not  being  allowed,  she  only  won  six  prizes. 
Vigilant  and  Britannia  sailed  against  each 
other  in  15  races,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  craft 
winning  11  times.  Vigilant,  Britannia  and 
Satanita  raced  together  twice,  Vigilant  win- 
ning one  race  and  finishing  third  in  the  other. 
On  both  these  occasions  Britannia  was  second. 
Vigilant  and  Satanita  sailed  two  races  to- 
gether, Vigilant  finishing  first  on  each  occa- 
sion, but  as  the  first  race  was  not  sailed  within 
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the  time  limit  she  was  awarded  one  prize  only. 
The  record  stands  thus  : 

First.  Second.  Third. 

Britannia n  6              o 

Vigilant 6  n               i 

Satanita i  i               i 

THE   DAKOTAH. 

This  io-rater,  designed  and  built  by  Nat 
Herreshoff  for  Mr.  Allan  of  Glasgow,  made  a 
splendid  record  during  her  first  season.  Start- 
ing 33  times,  she  won  25  first  prizes  and  1 
second  prize,  amounting  to  ^274.  In  addition 
to  these  she  carried  off  two  challenge  cups. 
The  Fife  boat  Lilith  came  next  in  the  class 
with  32  starts,  11  firsts  and  10  other  prizes 
valued  at  ^137.  The  Watson  craft  Sulci  came 
next.  Starting  26  times,  she  won  2  firsts  and 
6  other  prizes  valued  at  ^35.  The  2^ -rater 
Meneen,  another  of  Herreshoff 's  boats,  owned 
by  Mr.  Hardie  Jackson,  won  46  prizes  on  the 
Solent  this  season. 

NOTES  OF  STEAM  AND  SAIL. 

A  private  match  between  Mr.  George  A. 
Brightson's  Penguin  and  Mr.  J.  Littlefield's 
Alga  was  sailed  September  23d,  the  course 
being  from  off  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club-house, 
round  Southwest  spit  and  the  Bell  buoy,  the 
Hook  and  back.  There  was  a  fresh  southwest 
breeze,  and  Alga  led  easily  over  the  course, 
winning  by  five  minutes.  Penguin  is  a  cen- 
terboard  boat,  designed  by  Elsworth,  and  Alga 
a  46-foot  keel  craft  designed  by  Burgess. 


The  catboats  Mary,  owned  by  W.  Elsworth, 
and  Almira,  owned  by  W.  H.  Hanan,  raced 
September  22d  for  a  cup  presented  by  Commo- 
dore Tyson,  of  the  Riverside  Yacht  Club.  The 
course  was  six  miles  to  windward  and  back 
from  Little  Captain's  Island.  Mary  beat  Al- 
mira 4m.  56s.,  corrected  time. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  wound  up  the 
season  with  a  banquet  at  the  club-house,  Bay 
Ridge.  Commodore  Bowles  presided,  and 
among  the  guests  were  the  flag  officers  of  the 
Larchmont  and  Seawanhaka  Clubs. 

Mr.  William  H.  Slater's  auxiliary  steam  yacht 
Eleanor,  after  having  her  trial  trip  at  Bath, 
Me.,  where  she  made  a  speed  of  14^  miles  per 
hour  under  steam  alone,  is  fitting  out  for  a 
cruise  around  the  world.  She  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  sea  about  November  15th.  Captain 
Scott,  late  of  the  Sagamore,  is  in  command. 

The  auxiliary  steam  yacht  Ijitrepid,  owned 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  Phoenix,  is  laid  up  at  Tebo's  dock,. 
South  Brooklyn,  after  a  long  deep-water  voy- 
age.   She  will  refit  for  another  prolonged  cruise. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel's  steam  yacht  Margarita 
has  arrived  in  Southampton,  and  will  there  fit 
out  for  a  cruise  in  East  Indian  waters.  This 
steamer,  formerly  the  Semiramis,  was  built  in 
Scotland  from  the  designs  of  Alfred  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Morrill's  steam  yacht  Vamsose, 
after  many  efforts  to  get  up  a  race  with  Nor- 
wood and  Yankee  Doodle,  has  gone  out  of 
commission.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 


ROWING. 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

That  the  lessons  of  last  season's  results  have 
not  been  taught  in  vain,  is  apparent  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  rowing  authorities  have 
begun  to  prepare  for  the  coming  season.  The 
scratch  races,  which  have  been  held  between 
the  various  class  crews  this  Fall,  should  great- 
ly enhance  the  prospects  for  good  crews  next 
Spring  and  Summer.  I  have  so  often  urged 
such  a  course  that  it  is  especially  pleasing  to 
me  to  note  its  adoption.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  managers  will  give  the  participants 
the  best  possible  coaching,  otherwise  much 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  early 
practice  will  be  missed.  I  do  not  notice  the 
names  of  any  of  the  more  prominent  rowing 
men  among  the  recently  published  lists  of 
football  candidates,  so  that  most  of  this  year's 
oarsmen  should  be  available  as  coaches  or 
oarsmen  in  their  proper  class  crews.  A  still 
more  helpful  use  could  be  made  of  the  Fall 
work  if,  after  the  concluding  series  of  these 
races,  two  or  three  crews  could  be  selected  and 
made  up  indifferently  from  the  class  crews, 
to  be  composed  of  the  most  promising  candi- 
dates, and  to  race  for  some  small  trophy  early 
in  November.  The  candidates  for  the  Uni- 
versity crew  could  thus  be  narrowed  down  to 
the  most  promising,  and  the  work  of  selection 
greatly  simplified. 

Harvard  is  certainly  beginning  the  season 
rightly  There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  in- 
telligent, progressive  organization  and  system. 
Her  ill-success  in  the  past  has  been  mainly 
due  to  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  author- 
ities and  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  very  great 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  getting  to  work 


in   an  intelligent  manner  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  season. 

The  selection  of  a  coach  is  a  matter  of  su- 
preme importance,  and  one  that  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  Mr.  Perkins'  ideas  are,  in  the  main, 
admirable,  but  he  apparently  lacks  the  ability 
to  teach  his  men  watermanship  and  blade- 
work.  Their  body  form  is  excellent.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  coach,  however,  is  far  too  valua- 
ble to  be  dispensed  with,  and  his  observations 
of  rowing  abroad  has  doubtless  taught  him 
much.  He  should  have  the  assistance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  some  man  who  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  teach  the  crew  how  to 
use  their  legs  and  blades.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  plan  of  keeping  a  college  eight  in  train- 
ing to  race  with  the  University  eight  in  the 
Spring  will  be  adhered  to  this  coming  season. 
In  order  to  follow  this  plan  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carefully  coach  the  Spring  class  crews  from 
which  the  college  eight  will  be  selected. 

Because  of  the  poor  showing  of  last  year's 
crew,  there  may  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  managers  to  revert  to  the  old  idea 
of  heavyweights  for  the  new  crew.  There  is 
reason  in  all  things.  Last  year's  defeat  was 
not  due  solely,  or  even  principally,  to  light 
weight,  but  to  ignorance  of  certain  essential 
elements  of  the  art  of  rowing.  No  man  should 
be  either  selected  or  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
weight  alone,  so. long  as  he  is  not  under  140  or 
above  190.  Staying  power,  strength,  life  and 
ability  to  handle  an  oar  are  the  things  to  be 
most  anxiously  sought  for,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  men  within  these  limits  of  weight.  As  a 
rule,  a  man  under  150  pounds  is  not  as  apt  as 
one  weighing  more,  to  embody  these  character- 
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istics  in  quantity  sufficient  to  endure  the  strain 
•of  a  four-mile  race,  but  there  have  been  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  quite  enough  in  number  to 
justify  careful  trial  before  rejection. 

AT    OTHER    COLLEGES. 

Nothing  of  great  interest  has  occurred  at 
Yale,  or  at  any  of  the  other  rowing  Universi- 
ties, except  the  arrival,  at  Cornell,  of  the  new 
launcn.  Yale's  system  is  so  well  established 
that  the  work  of  selecting  candidates  can  be  be- 
gun at  once.  To  their  harmonious  organiza- 
tion, much  of  Yale's  success  is  due.  It  is  already 
known  that  Messrs.  Adee,  Hartwell  and  Ives 
will  be  on  hand  when  the  time  comes,  and  that 
Cook's  inevitable  advent  in  the  Spring,  in  spite 
of  his  earlier  coy  denials  and  doubts,  will 
arouse  boating  enthusiasm  at  New  Haven  to 
an  exalted  pitch.  What  a  well-worn  comedy 
Cook's  dismal  predictions,  "  crew-in-bad- 
shape,"  etcetera,  etcetera,  constitute  !  How 
well  the  chief  actor  knows  his  part,  and  how 
rapturously  his  progress  is  followed  by  the 
daily  press.  What  would  they  do  for  college 
boating  news  in  the  Spring  if  Cook  were  to  give 
Tip  romancing  about  Yale's  crews  and  chances  ? 

Cornell  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  very  fine  coaching  launch.  The 
boat,  which  is  sixty  feet  long,  was  designed  by 
Professor  Durand.  Charles  Kellogg,  of  Ithaca, 
designed  the  engine,  with  the  advice  of  Profes- 
sor Durand,  and  it  was  built  by  B.  W.  Payne 
•&  Sons,  of  Elmira.  It  is  a  three-cylinder, 
•compound  engine,  easily  capable  of  driving  the 
boat  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Other  statistics 
which  may  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
contemplating  building  such  boats,  are  as 
follows  : 

Engine,  35^  inches  long,  by  24  inches  wide, 
by  48  inches  high.  One  cylinder,  high  press- 
ure, 6  inches  diameter  ;  two  low  pressure,  8^ 
inches  diameter.  Stroke,  8^  inches.  Maxi- 
mum steam  pressure,  200  pounds,  100  horse- 
power at  325  revolutions  per  minute.  Weight 
of  engine,  1,400  pounds.  Boiler,  Worthington 
patent  tube-boiler,  heating  surface  250  pounds  ; 
grate  surface,  12  feet ;  weight,  3,500  pounds. 
Screw  propeller,  four  blades,  of  special   design. 

Injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Columbia 
Freshman  crew  of  this  year  by  reporting  that 
.they  were  doing  an  immense  amount  of  work, 


far  more  than  that  done  by  the  other  crews. 
This  report  was  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  men  were  at  no  time  over-worked,  and 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  very  pink  of  condition. 
Such  baseless  rumors  are  apt  to  give  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  the  ' '  terrors  "  of  crew-training, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  correcting  this  one. 

Chase   Mellen. 

northwest  pacific  coast  association  of  ama- 
teur oarsmen. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1892  with 
headquarters  at  Seattle,  Washington,  and  its 
course  is  on  Lake  Washington.  It  recently 
held  its  third  annual  regatta,  entries  being 
made  by  the  Willamette,  Vancouver,  Portland, 
Victoria  and  Burrard  Inlet  Rowing  Clubs,  and 
the  Seattle  Athletic  Club. 

Results  : 

Junior  fours. — Burrard  Inlet  R.  C. ,  1 ;  Portland 
R.  C,  2;  Vancouver  R.  C,  3;  Willamette 
R   C.,4. 

Senior  singles. — Johnson,  Burrard  Inlet  R.  C, 
1;  Quackenbos,  Willamette  R.  C,  2.  Johnson 
rowed  a  slower,  but  longer,  stroke,  and  won 
easily  in  10m.  49  2-5S. 

Junior  pairs. — The  Portland  R.  C.  crew  rowed 
over  in  10m.  42^s. 

Senior  fours.— Portland  R.  C. ,  1 ;  Seattle  R.  C. , 
2;  Burrard  Inlet  R.  C,  3.  Time,  8m.  52  2-5S. 
A  fine  race.  The  Burrard  Inlet  R.  C.  crew 
rowed  42  and  at  times  43  strokes  per  minute, 
while  the  Seattle  crew  rowed  37  during  almost 
the  whole  race.  Had  the  race  been  a  little 
longer,  Seattle  would  almost  certainly  have 
won,  for  the  Portland  crew  was  much  used  up 
at  the  close.  It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Portland  crew  won,  for  it  would  have  been 
well  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  a  long, 
well  rowed-out  stroke  against  a  shorter  and 
quicker  one. 

Junior  singles. — Burgois,  Willamette  R.  C, 
had  a  walk-over,  for  Watson,  Burrard  Inlet 
R.  O,  being  exhausted  by  his  efforts  in  the 
senior  four-oared  race,  did  not  start. 

A  canoe  race  was  the  last  event  upon  the 
programme. 

The  regatta  throughout  proved  the  supe- 
riority of  the  college-trained  men,  and  the 
merits  of  the  long  stroke. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


FENCING. 


A    GLANCE    FORWARD. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  fencing  season  is 
particularly  encouraging.  Last  year  saw  an 
-extraordinary  revival  in  America  of  this  sov- 
ereign of  all  indoor  sports,  but  this  year  is  like- 
ly to  find  the  propaganda  spread  more  broad- 
cast than  ever.  News  of  the  founding  of  new 
clubs  comes  from  all  over  the  country,  even  from 
New  Mexico,  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  secretary 
of  the  Fencers'  League,  reports  many  inquiries 
as  to  the  method  of  joining  this  organization. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  that  the  Am- 
ateur Fencers'  League  of  America,  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union , 
is  an  association  formed  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  the  sport  in  this  country,  and 
that  no  one  can  help  fencing  more  truly  than 
by  joining  it.     The  fees  for  the  first  year  are 


$2.00,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  $1.00.  Ap- 
plications can  be  made  to  W.  Scott  O'Connor, 
Esq.,  secretary  A.  F.  L.  A.,  53  Broadway,  New 
York  City  ;  or,  from  New  England,  to  Alfred 
Howard,  Esq.,  secretary  Boston  Fencing  Club, 
20  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  fencing  world  has  lately  been  honored, 
unintentionally,  perhaps,  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Charles  de  Kay,  heretofore  president  of 
the  Fencers'  Club,  to  the  important  post  of  Con- 
sul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin.  Mr. 
de  Kay  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  fencing  in  America,  and  the  present 
general  interest  in  the  art  is  due,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  his  bright  yet  critical  articles, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  French. 

The  Fencers'  Club  has  elected  Mr.  S.  Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt   to  succeed  Mr.  de  Kay  as 
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president.  This  club  and  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  are  likely  to  be  more  active  than  ever 
in  fencing  matters  this  season,  while  the  Rac- 
quet and  Tennis  Club,  whose  players  held  them- 
selves somewhat  reserved  last  year,  gives  signs 
of  renewed  interest. 

The  outlook  at  the  Boston  Fencing  Club  is 
brilliant,  although  more  in  a  social  way,  the 
really  fine  blades  of  the  club  being  as  yet  hard- 
ly more  than  a  half-dozen  in  number. 

A  club  is  being  formed  in  Providence,  and 
several  smaller  ones  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

Philadelphia  has  a  good  start  in  the  Fencing 
and  Sparring  Club,  which  intends  sending  a 
team  to  compete  for  the  team-championship  in 
November,  the  cup  emblematic  of  which  has 
been  won  for  the  last  two  years  by  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club.  The  Fencers'  and  the  Bos- 
ton Fencing  Club  will  also  contest  for  this  tro- 
phy, and  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  and  New 
York  Turn-Verein  are  among  the  possibilities. 

The  most  significant  sign  of  encouragement 
is,  however,  the  interest  now  manifested  by  the 
colleges  in  fencing.  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale, 
Union,  Annapolis  and  others  will  be  in  the  field. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  brave  efforts 
of  Miss  Lucille  Hill  to  establish  fencing  on  a 
firm  basis  at  Wellesley  College  are  very  likely  to 
be  crowned  with  success  this  Winter. 

A    NEW    SYSTEM    OF   JUDGING. 

An  important  change  in  the  method  of  judg- 
ing and  marking  fencing  contests  will  be 
brought  about  this  season.  The  committee  of 
the  Fencers'  League,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  old  rules,  has  not  )^et  re- 
ported, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  chalked 
foil-button  and  its  attendant,  the  broom-brush, 
will  become  ancient  history,  and  a  point  will  be 
considered  just  as  good  when  made  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body  as  on  the  right.  In  future, 
style,  method  and  position  will  justly  count  for 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

PROFESSORS    OF    FENCING. 

As  regards  our  masters,  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  new  importations,  although  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Boston  Club  is  to  have  a  new 
assistant  in  place  of  its  o\d.prevot,  M.  Fournon, 
who,  together  with  Sign  or  Levis,  a  talented 
pupil  of  Pini's,  will  open  a  new  salle  cf  amies  in 
Boston.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
childish  bickerings  indulged  in  by  the  fencing- 


masters  during  last  season  will  not  be  resumed. 
A  course  of  silent  and  dignified  contempt  is 
recommended  toward  any  disturber  of  the 
peace. 

AN    INVIDIOUS    DISTINCTION. 

The  Nation,  in  reporting  the  close  of  the  In- 
ternational Athletic  Congress  at  Paris,  says : 
"  It  is  expected  that  none  but  amateur  athletes 
will  take  part  in  the  games,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  fencing  matches  "  Why,  in  the  name 
of  decency,  the  committee  of  the  new  Olympics 
should  select  the  most  refined  and  gentlemanly 
of  all  sports  and  deliver  it  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  professionalism,  is  beyond  compre- 
hension. What  every  man  who  ever  held  a 
sword  can  and  will  do,  however,  is  to  protest, 
loudly  and  indignantly,  against  any  such  pros- 
titution of  his  beloved  sport.  Some  joint  action 
on  this  question  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  by 
the  fencers  of  America. 

THE   INTERCOLLEGIATE   MATCH. 

The  first  Intercollegiate  fencing  team-cham- 
pionship meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  of  New  York, 
at  their  house,  on  the  evening  of  May  5th 
Yale  was,  unfortunately,  unable  to  compete, 
owing  to  an  accident  to  one  of  her  team,  thus 
leaving  Columbia  and  Harvard  to  fight  it  out. 
Each  university  presented  a  team  of  three,  and 
the  individual  assaults  were  four  minutes  in 
length,  without  a  pause,  excepting  to  change 
sides  once.  A  jury  of  five  voted  at  the  close  of 
each  bout  as  to  which  fencer  had  shown  the 
better  swordsmanship  This  jury  was  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  H.  K.  Bloodgood,  G.  L.  Day, 
Dr.  M.  J.  Echeverria,  Dr.  J.  T.  Kemp  and  Al- 
fred Howard. 

The  contestants  were  : 

Columbia  —  L.  M.  Lawson,  Jr.,  S.  G.  Fitz- 
hugh  Townsend  and  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

Harvard — James  P.  Parker,  J.  Ellis  Hoffman 
and  Archibald  G.  Thacher. 

First  bout :  Townsend  beat  Hoffman  ;  second 
bout :  Parker  beat  Fish  ;  third  bout :  Thacher 
beat  Lawson  ;  fourth  bout:  Hoffman  beat  Fish; 
fifth  bout :  Lawson  beat  Parker  ;  sixth  bout  : 
Townsend  beat  Thacher  ;  seventh  bout :  Hoff- 
man beat  Lawson  ;  eighth  bout  :  Thacher  beat 
Fish  ;  ninth  bout :  Townsend  beat  Parker. 

Harvard,  five  bouts  ;  Columbia,  four.  Har- 
vard will  hold  the  challenge  cup  until  beaten  by 
another  university,  Edward  Breck. 


CROQUET. 


THE   CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The  tie  between  Rev.  Philip  Germond,  of 
New  York  City,  and  George  C.  Strong,  of  New 
London,  to  decide  first  place  in  the  first  divi- 
sion and  the  championship  of  the  United  States 
was  played  off  on  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  grounds 
September  20th  and  21st,  and  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  Mr.  Strong.  By  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment the  tie  was  to  be  decided  by  a  series  of 
three  games  out  of  five.  The  referee  was  Gen. 
Edward  Harland,of  Norwich,  champion  in  1884. 

In  the  first  game  Germond  had  the  balls  sev- 
eral times,  and  in  one  turn  succeeded  in  run- 
ning his  black  ball  from  the  first  arch  to  the 
returning  cage,  but  Strong's  steady  playing 
finally  won.     In  the  second  game  some  brill- 


iant carom  and  jump  shots  by  Germond  gave 
him  a  good  start,  but  Strong's  careful  wiring 
again  won.  The  third  game,  begun  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  was  the  hardest  fought 
contest  of  the  series,  but  Germond  succeeded 
in  getting  the  balls  and  keeping  them.  The 
fourth  game  was  also  won  by  Germond,  Strong 
only  holding  the  balls  once.  The  fifth  game 
was  won  by  Strong,  who  only  gave  Germond 
three  arches. 

Both  Strong  and  Germond  are  players  of  the 
first  order,  and  while  Germond  makes  some 
brilliant  shots,  Strong  is  the  more  skillful  all- 
around  player.  Strong  has  the  honor  of  being 
twice  a  National  champion,  having  won  the 
tournament  in  1890.  J.  R.   Dillaby. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE. 

The  fourth  annual  tournament  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  New  York  State,  postponed  from 
July  to  September  4th,  was  played  at  Woodland 
Oval,  Saratoga,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sara- 
toga A.  C.  The  winner,  C.  R.  Budlong,  de- 
faulted to  C.  Hobart,  the  holder  of  the  cup,  and 
in  the  ladies'  singles  Miss  Ide  took  the  cham- 
pionship by  default  of  MissCahill,  the  previous 
holder.     The  final  results  were  : 

Men's  singles,  final.— Budlong  beat  Ware, 
6-1,  6-1,  6-1. 

Championship. — C.  Hobart  (holder)  beat  Bud- 
long by  default. 

Ladies'  singles,  final. — Miss  Ide  beat  Miss 
Ritchie,  6-4,  6-3,  3-6,  6-1. 

Ladies'  championship. — Miss  Ide  (challenger) 
beat  Miss  Cahill  by  default. 

Men's  doubles,  final. — Hobart  and  Budlong 
beat  Read  and  Ware,  6-3,  6-2,  5-7,  6-4. 

Mixed  doubles,  final  — Miss  A.  Ritchie  and 
C.  Hobart  beat  Miss  Manning  and  C.  R.  Bud- 
long by  default. 

INTERSTATE   TOURNAMENT. 

The  championship  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  was  won  September  15th  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Hyde  Park  Country  Club,  Kan- 
sas City,  by  George  B.  Case.     Scores  : 

Final. — G.  B.  Case  beat  Beckwith,  6-4, 6-3, 6-1. 

Doubles,  final. — Whitman  and  Cravens  beat 
Emmert  and  Marsh,  6-2,  6-3,  7-5. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

The  eleventh  annual  tournament  for  the  In- 
tercollegiate Championship  began  October 
2d,  at  the  courts  of  the  New  Haven  Lawn 
Club.  The  entry  list  was  stronger  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  among  the  players 
were  representatives  of  colleges  that  have 
never  before  competed.  Yale  won  a  decided 
victory.  Champion  Wrenn  did  not  enter  the 
singles,  which  left  Harvard's  chances  in  the 
hands  of  Pier,  Codman  and  Read.  To  Read's 
record  at  Newport  Harvard  attached  a  faint 
hope  in  singles,  but  this  was  dispelled  in  two 
sets  by  Colby,  of  Princeton.  In  the  prelim- 
inary, Foote  of  Yale  eliminated  Codman,  but 
was  himself  defeated  by  Herrick  of  Princeton, 
whose  work  throughout  the  week  was  excellent. 
Talmage  reached  the  semi-final  by  luck  in 
meeting  easy  men,  but  only  won  one  game  in 
two  sets  from  Chace.  Budlong,  of  Brown,  easily 
disposed  of  Colby  and  Herrick  and  met  Chace 
in  the  final.  He  has  improved  steadily  during 
the  season,  although  his  injury,  just  before 
Newport,  gave  him  a  set-back.  His  game  with 
Chace  was  swift  and  steady,  Chace,  however, 
outclassed  him  in  volleying  and  his  returns  into 
the  net  were  less  frequent.  Three  sets  gave 
the  championship  to  Chace,  and  in  doubles 
Chace  and  Foote  defeated  the  other  Yale  pair, 
Shaw  and  Talmage,  who  won  the  second  prize 
from  Herrick  and  Colby.     Scores  : 

Singles,  preliminary  round. — Herrick,  Prince- 
ton, beat  Milne,  Amherst,  6-4,  6-1;  Foote,  Yale, 
beat  Codman,  Harvard,  4-6,  6-0,  6-2  ;  Talmage, 
Yale,  beat  Jessup,  Princeton,  6-4,  6-3. 

First  round. — Graves,  Trinity,  beat  Belden, 
Amherst,  7-5,  2-6,  6-4;  Colby,  Princeton,  beat 
Read,  Harvard,  6-3,  6-2  ;  Herrick,  Princeton, 
beat  Foote,  6-4,  9-7  ;  Miles,  Columbia,  beat 
Bridges,  U.  of  N.  C,  6-2,  6-8,  6-4;  Talmage 


beat  Jones,  Brown,  6-0,  6-1  ;  Budlong,  Brown, 
beat  Hamlin,  Trinity,  by  default ;  Pier,  Har- 
vard, beat  Gennert,  U.  of  N.  Y.,  6-1,  6-0  ; 
Chace,  Yale,  beat  Boyesen,  U.  of  N.Y.,  6-1,  6-2. 

Second  round. — Herrick  beat  Miles,  6-4,  6-1  % 
Budlong  beat  Colby,  6-0,  6-1  ;  Talmage  beat 
Graves,  6-0,  6-0 ;  Chace  beat  Pier,  8-6,  6-3. 

Semi-final.— Budlong  beat  Herrick,  6-0,  6-4; 
Chace  beat  Talmage  6-0,  6-1. 

Final  — Chace  beat  Budlong,  6-3,  6-3,  6-3. 

Doubles,  preliminary. — Read  and  Codman 
beat  Miles  and  Gennert,  4-6,  6-4,  6-2  ;  Jessup 
and  Sankey  beat  Hamlin  and  Graves  by  de- 
fault ;  Talmage  and  Shaw  beat  Milne  and  Bel- 
den, 6-4,  6-3. 

First  round. — Wrenn  and  Pier  beat  Budlong 
and  Jones,  6-4,  7-9,  6-1  ;  Colby  and  Herrick 
beat  Bridges  and  Bryson,  2-6,  6-1,  6-2  ;  Tal- 
mage and  Shaw  beat  Jessup  and  Sankey,  6-3, 
5-7,  7-5  ;  Foote  and  Chase  beat  Codman  and 
Read,  10-8,  6-3. 

Second  round. — Foote  and  Chace  beat  Colby 
and  Herrick,  6-1,  6-0  ;  Talmage  and  Shaw  beat 
Wrenn  and  Pier,  6-3,  6-0. 

Final. — Chace  and  Foote  beat  Talmage  and 
Shaw,  8-6,  6-3,  6-2. 

Second  prize. — Talmage  and  Shaw  beat  Colby 
and  Herrick,  6-o,  2-6,  6-3. 

PACIFIC   COAST. 

The  championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
men's  doubles  and  ladies'  singles  was  decided 
September  10th  at  San  Rafael.  The  final  re- 
sults were  as  follows  : 

Ladies'  singles,  final. — Miss  Bates  beat  Miss 
Alexander,  12-10.  6-0. 

Championship. — Miss  Hooper  (holder)  beat 
Miss  Bates,  5-7,  6-3,  6-3,  6-3. 

Men's  doubles,  final. — Driscoll  and  De  Long 
beat  Allen  and  Whitney,  6-3,  6-4,  6-2. 

Championship. — Driscoll  and  De  Long  (chal- 
lengers)-beat  the  Hardy  brothers  (holders)  6-3,. 
4-6,  5-7,  6-4,  1 1-9.  F.  A.  Kellogg.- 


M.  G.  Chace,  Intercollegiate  Champion. 
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The  Mauhe'iQi  Grounds. 


CRICKET. 


OUR    ENGLISH    VISITORS. 


The  tour  of  Lord  Hawke's 
team  during  the  past  month 
has  been  an  object  lesson  to 
American  cricketers,  and  has 
proved,  in  several  instances, 
that  although  we  have  excellent 
talent  here,  we  are  not  such 
veterans  in  the  science  of  the 
game  as  our  visitors  have  proved 
themselves  to  be.  Looking  at 
the  team  on  their  landing  from 
the  ship,  and  afterward  watching 
their  play  from  match  to  match 
we  can  say  with  Shakespeare, 
' '  How  much  older  art  thou  than 
thou  dost  appear."  The  true  value  of  a 
team  is  exhibited  whenever  they  are  pinched, 
or  have  to  fight  an  uphill  game,  and  in  these 
points  Lord  Hawke's  team  have  entirely  out- 
played us.  Even  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
expected  that  the  visitors  would  find  a  good 
match,  the  local  team  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  first  few  wickets  go  down  for  less 
than  the  number  of  runs  they  were  expected 
to  score. 

The  strongest  point  of  the  visitors'  play 
was  their  fielding.  In  this  department  nothing 
but  the  highest  praise  could  be  heard.  Their  ex- 
hibition was  most  brilliant  and  earnest  when- 
ever they  took  the  field,  and  far  superior  to  work 
done  by  any  of  their  opponents.  This  is  some- 
what strange,  for  cricketers  here  are  supposed 
to  be  very  good  in  this  branch  of  the  game. 

Nearly  all  the  visitors  were  experts  at  forward 
play,  and  the  great  distance  which  some  of 
them  could  reach  out  was  a  surprise.  Their 
batting  was,  when  necessary,  very  steady  and 
patient. 

The  opening  match  of  the  tour  was  played 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Staten  Island  C.  C. ,  at 
Livingston,  Staten  Island,  Sept.  17th,  against 
New  York,  and  unfortunately  resulted  in  a 
draw  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  1 8th 
and  19th,  on  which  days  the  match  should  have 
been  continued.  The  local  captain  won  the 
toss  and  took  the  field.  The  very  first  ball  of 
the  match  took  C.  E.  De  Trafford's  wickets, 
but  this  good  fortune  for  the  local  team  did  not 
continue,  and  the  Englishmen  remained  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  the  bat,  compiling  a  total  of 
289  runs.  Unfortunately,  New  York  never 
had  a  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do,  but 
their  fielding  was  beyond  the  expectation  of 
many  and  called  for  most  favorable  comment, 
particularly  the  work  of  C.  Byers,  A.  E.  Pat- 
terson and  F.  T.  Short.  A.  J.  L.  Hill's  innings 
of  99  was  a  grand  piece  of  play,  with  consider- 
able free  hitting.  L.  C.  V.  Bathurst  played  a 
very  lively  inning,  and  scored  his  53  runs  in  a 
:short  time.     Lord  Hawke  was  not  at  the  wicket 


long,  but  made  one  drive  clean  out  of  the 
grounds.  The  bowling  of  the  local  team  was 
well  tried,  no  less  than  nine  of  the  players  be- 
ing called  upon  ;  but  the  lion's  share  of  wickets 
fell  to  M.  R.  Cobb  and  F.  F.  Kelly,  who  took  4 
wickets  for  75  runs,  and  5  for  84. 
The  following  is  the  score  : 

LORD  HAWKE'S  TEAM. 

C.  E.  De  Trafford,  b.  Cobb o 

A.  J.  L.  Hill,  b.  Cobb 99 

G.  J.  Mordaunt,  c.  and  b.  Kelty 9 

C.  W.  Wright,  b.  Wright 7 

R.  S.  Lucas,  c.  Patterson,  b.  Kelly 12 

Lord  Hawke,  c.  Byers,  b.  Kelly 9 

J.  S.  Robinson,  c.  Payne,  b.  Patterson 29 

G.  W.  Hillyard,  b.  Kelly 22 

L.  C.  V.  Bathurst,  c.  Patterson,  b.  Cobb 53 

W.  F.  Whitwell,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Kelly 3 

G.  R.  Bardwell,  c.  Short,  b.  Cobb 26 

K.  MacAlpine,  not  out 2 

Extras 18 

Total 289 

The  New  York  team  were  :  F.  G.  Payne,  M. 
R.  Cobb,  F.  F.  Kelly,  H.  C.Wright,  J.  H.  Lamb- 
kin, A.  E.  Patterson,  F.  T.  Short,  A.  Brown, 
A.  Smedley,  C.  Byers,  Tyers  and  Wright. 

From  New  York  the  visiting  team  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  second  match  was  played, 
September  21,  22  and  24,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Merion  Cricket  Club  at  Haverford,  against  the 
Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  resulting  in  a  win 
for  Lord  Hawke's  team  by  131  runs. 

The  visitors  won  the  toss  and  decided  to  bat. 
The  first  three  wickets  went  down  rather 
quickly,  but  by  the  time  the  innings  closed  a 
total  of  187  had  been  made.  Lord  Hawke,  who 
led  the  batting  for  his  side,  had  several  chances 
missed,  and  his  innings  consisted  of  many  free 
hits  to  the  boundary.  Hill's  batting  was  a  com- 
plete contrast,  and,  although  he  hit  hard  at  the 
loose  ones  he  was  very  cautious  with  all  the 
straight  balls  ;  Bathurst  showed  exceptionally 
good  form  and  scored  freely  all  round  the  field. 

H.  P.  Bailey  bowled  in  very  good  style,  tak- 
ing seven  wickets  for  a  cost  of  65  runs. 

The  Philadelphians  in  their  first  turn  at  the 
bat  finished  18  runs  behind  their  opponents. 
F.  H.  Bohlen  played  a  grand  innings  of  79. 
The  rest  of  the  players,  with  the  exception  of 
A.  M.  Wood,  were  by  no  means  up  to  their 
usual  form. 

The  Englishmen  in  their  second  innings 
played  in  great  form,  especially  in  batting.  G. 
J.  Mordaunt's  62,  while  not  the  highest  score 
of  the  match,  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  ex- 
hibition. Most  of  the  other  players  scored  well, 
and  a  total  of  235  was  completed. 

With  a  deficit  of  253  runs,  the  Philadelphians 
began  their  second  innings.  A  good  start  was 
made,  but  the  bowling  of  Bathurst  was  so  ex- 
cellent that  the  whole  team  were  dismissed  for 
122,  none  of  the  players  but  Patterson  and 
Brown,  who  played  remarkably  good  cricket, 
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tieing  able  to  make  any  lengthy  stand.  Bath- 
urst took  8  wickets  for  44  runs.  The  team  work 
and  fielding  of  the  Englishmen  called  for  most 
favorable  comment. 

The  scores  were  as  follows  : 


LORD   HAWKE'S  TE. 
First  Inning. 


A.  J.  L.  Hill,  c.  Wood,  b.  King... 25 

C.  E.  De  Trafford,  b.  King 4 

C.  W.  Wright,  b.  King o 

R.  S.  Lucas,  b.  Baily 8 

Lord  Hawke,  c.  Muir,  b.  Baily. ..78 
G.  J.  Mordaunt,  c.  Patterson,  b. 
Baily 6 


L.  C.  V.  Bathurst,  not  out 34 

J.  S.  Robinson,  b.  Baily 3 

G.  W.  Hillyard,  b.  Bailv 1 

G.  R.  Bardswell,  b.  Baily o 

W.  F.  Whitwell,  c.  King,  b.  Baily.  4 
Extras 24 


Second  Inning. 

b.  Clark 32 

c.  Scott,  b.  King. 24 
c.  Muir,  b.  Baily  2 

b.  Clark 25 

c.  Baily,  b.  Muir. 39 

c.  Ralston,  b.  Pat- 
terson  62 

c.  Wood,  b.  King  o 
c.  Wood,  b.  Pat- 
terson   4 

b.  Baily 1 

c.  Ralston,     b. 
Muir 7 

not  out 12 

Extras 27 


Totals 187       Totals 235 

GENTLEMEN   OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


First  Inning. 

G.  S.  Patterson,  b.  Bathurst o 

R.  D.  Brown,  b.  Hillyard 5 

A.M.Wood,  b.  Hill 41 

E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  b.  Bathurst o 

F.  H.   Bohlen,  st.   Robinson,   b. 
Whitwell 79 

J.  W.  Muir,  b.  Whitwell n 

W.  W.  Noble,  c.  and  B.  Whitwell.  2 
F.  W.  Ralston,  b.  Hillyard 1 

Dr.  J.  A.  Scott,  b.  Whitwell o 

J.  B.  King,  c.   Mordaunt.  b.  Hill- 
yard   6 

H.  P.  Baily,  not  out 1 

Extras.. . .' 23 


Second  Inning. 
c.  &  b.  Bathurst.  3? 
b.  Bathurst 24 

b.  Hillyard 1 

c.  De   Trafford, 
b.  Bathurst  . . .  1 

c.     Wright,      b.  / 
Bathurst 5 

c.    Whitwell,  b. 
Bathurst 18 

b.  Bathurst o 

c.  Hillyard,     b. 
Hill s 

not  out 5 

b.  Bathurst 1 

b.  Bathurst 8 

Extras 17 


Totals 169       Totals  122 

The  return  match  between  Lord  Hawke's 
team  and  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia, 
played  on  the  Manheim  Grounds,  September 
28th  and  29th,  resulted  in  a  very  easy  victory 
for  the  visitors  by  an  innings  and  40  runs. 

The  Philadelphians  were  again  unfortunate 
in  the  toss,  and  Lord  Hawke  sent  his  men  in  to 
start  the  play;  they  remained  at  the  wickets  all 
the  first  daj-,  and  amassed  211  runs.  The 
fielding  of  the  home  team  was  decidedly  poor, 
and  Robinson,  who  came  out  to  field  as  sub- 
stitute for  Patterson  for  a  time,  stood  out  as 
quite  a  shining  light  among  the  others.  The 
batting  throughout  the  innings  was  not  over- 
brilliant,  from  the  fact  that  the  wicket  was  very 


inferior,  and  on  this  account  all  the  players  ex- 
hibited great  caution  and  patience. 

The  Philadelphians  had  a  worse  wicket,  but 
even  that  did  not  justify  the  weakness  of  their 
batting.  Clark,  Bailey,  Wood  andR.  D.  Brown 
were  the  only  players  anywhere  near  their  true 
form.  The  excellent  bowling  of  the  English- 
men was  well  backed  up  by  the  brilliant  field- 
ing of  ground  balls,  and  catches  that  would 
have  aroused  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
expert  baseball  fielder. 

The  home  team  were  all  disposed  of  in  their 
first  innings  for  107.  This,  of  course,  necessi- 
tated a  follow-on  which  was  even  more  disas- 
trous than  their  first  innings,  the  team  this 
time  being  disposed  of  for  64  runs.  In  this 
innings  Whitwell  took  5  wickets  for  25  runs, 
and  Bathurst  4  for  23. 

The  scores  follow  : 

LORD  HAWKE'S   TEAM. 

C.  W.  Wright,  c.  Baily,  b.  King 8 

C.  E.  De  Trafford,  c.  Muir,  b.  King 4 

R.  S.  Lucas,  c.  R.  D.  Brown,  b.  Clark 46 

G.  J.  Mordaunt,  c.  and  b.  Patterson 19 

A.  J.  L.  Hill,  c.  Scott,  b  Patterson  3 

Lord  Hawke,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Clark 24 

L.  C.  V.  Bathurst,  c.  sub.,  b.  Clark 24 

J.  S.  Robinson,  c.  Scott,  b.  Patterson 17 

G.  W.  Hillyard,  c.  sub.,  b.  Baily 25 

G.  R.  Bardswell,  not  out n 

W.  F.  Whitwell,  b.  King 9 

Extras '. 21 

Totals 211 

GENTLEMEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
.  First  Inning.  Second  Inning. 

R.D.Brown,  b.  Whitwell 21    c.   and  b.  Whit- 

well 10 

J.  W.   Muir,   c.   De  Trafford,  b. 

Hill 2 

A.  M.   Wood,   hit   wkt,   b.  Hill- 
yard   19 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Whit- 
well    1 


c.    Hill,    b.    Bat- 
hurst   1 

b.  Whitwell 2 


c.Wright,  b. Bat- 
hurst   2 

Dr.   J.  A.  Scott,  c.  Bardswell,  b. 
Hillyard 4    1.  b.  w.,  b.  Bat- 

E.  W.   Clark,  Jr.,   c.    Lucas,    b.  hurst 3 

Bathurst 24    b.  Whitwell 18 

F.  W.  Ralston,  c.    De   Trafford, 

b.  Whitwell 7    c.   Mordaunt,  b. 

Whitwell 8 

H.   I    Brown,    c.    Mordaunt,    b. 
Hillyard o    c.  and  b.   Whit- 
well    1 

not  out o 

c.  DeTrafford,b. 
Bathurst 16 


J.  B.  King,  c.  Robinson,  b.  Whit- 
well    o 

H.  P.  Baily,  run  out 10 

G.  S.  Patterson,  not  out 2  absent o 

8  Extras 3 


Extras 
Totals 107 


Totals 64 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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A  CADDIE. 


A   NOTE    OF    WARNING. 

That  the  popularity  of  Golf 
should  attract  the  attention 
of  seekers  after  gate  money 
as  an  auxiliary  to  other  ven- 
tures is  not  surprising,  and 
these  encroachments  on  the 
legitimate  playing  of  the 
game  need  careful  watching. 
Last  year  an  attempt  was 
made  to  utilize  Golf  for  that 
purpose  in  a  speculation  on 
Staten  Island,  where  a  game 
was  advertised  to  be  played 
on  grounds  of  a  few  acres 
in  extent,  where  at  the  same 


time  athletic  sports  and  a  cricket  match  were 
proceeding.  Of  course  the  exhibition  was  a 
dismal  failure.  This  year  we  note  with  regret 
that  the  New  England  Kennel  Club  have  ad- 
vertised Golf  as  a  side  attraction  to  their  Ter- 
rier Dog  Show.  The  County  Club,  on  whose 
links  the  show  is  to  be  held,  should  resent  this 
degradation  of  the  game. 

THE  AMATEUR   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

St.A)idrew's,  Yonkers. — It  was  eminently  fit- 
ting that  the  first  National  Amateur  Champion- 
ship of  America  should  take  place  on  these 
links,  the  first  established  in  the  United  States, 
and  should  be  carried  out  under  the  manage- 
ment of  such  veterans  as  John  Reid,  the  Father 
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of  Golf  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Captain 
W.  E.  Hodgman  and  Hon.  Sec.  H.  O.  Tall- 
madge.  The  weather  the  first  two  days,  Octo- 
ber nth  and  12th,  was  perfect,  bright,  clear  and 
breezy,  and  the  links  in  perfect  condition,  the 
last  day,  the  13th,  it  rained.  The  course  was 
twice  round  nine  holes,  judiciously  placed  and 
presenting  natural  hazards  such  as  no  other 
club  in  the  country  possesses.  The  entries 
included  the  Newport  winner,  Mr. William  Law- 
rence, and  the  runner  up,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  of  Chicago.  In  all  they  numberec 
thirty-two. 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  Amateur 
Championship  competition  for  the  United 
States,  the  conditions  which  governed  it  are 
not  only  interesting  as  a  matter  of  history  but 
may  have  far-reaching  future  effects.  We  there- 
fore give  them  place  in  full. 

1.  An  Amateur  Golfer  shall  be  a  Golfer  who 
has  never  made,  for  sale,  golf  clubs,  balls,  or 
any  other  article  connected  with  the  game,  who 
has  never  carried  clubs  for  hire  after  attaining 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  who  has  not  car- 
ried clubs  for  hire  at  any  time  within  six  years 
of  the  date  on  which  the  competition  begins  ; 
who  has  never  received  any  consideration  for 
playing  in  a  match,  or  for  giving  lessons  in  the 
game  ;  and  who,  for  a  period  of  five  years  prior 
to  September  1st,  1886,  has  never  received  a 
money  prize  in  any  open  competition. 

2.  Competitors  shall  enter  for  the  competi- 
tion through  the  secretaries  of  their  respective 
clubs,  who,  in  sending  in  the  names,  shall  be 
held  to  certify  that  the  players  are  bona-fide 
Amateur  Golfers  in  terms  of  the  foregoing 
definition. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  St. 
Andrew's,  not  later  than  Monday,  October  1st. 
(Entries  free.) 

4.  The  competition  shall  be  played  by  holes 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  St.  An- 
drew's Golf  Club  of  Scotland,  with  the  addition 
of  special  ground  rules  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  of  Yonkers, 
New  York,  U    S.  A. 

5.  The  draw  shall  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
October  3d,  and  so  far  as  possible,  competitors 

from  the  same  club  shall  not 
be  drawn  to  play  against  each 
other. 

6.  Each  game  shall  consist 
of  one  round  of  18  holes. 

7  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in 
any  round,  competitors  shall 
continue  to  play  on  until  one 
or  other  shall  have  gained  a 
hole,  when  the  match  shall 
be  considered  won. 

8.  The  winner  of  the  com- 
petition shall  be  the  Cham- 
pion Amateur  Golfer  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year, 
and  shall  receive  a  gold  cham- 
pionship medal,  the  second 
a  silver  medal,  and  the  third 
a  bronze  medal. 

9.  All  entries  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the 
Championship  Committee  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club. 

The  SV/oTGolf .        ™-  '  AH    disputes  shall    be 
st.  a.  g.  c.  settled  by  the  Championship 
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Committee    of    the  St. 
Andrew's  Golf  Club. 

The  winners  in  the 
first  round  for  the  ama- 
teur championship  were 
Archibald  Rogers, 
Henry  May,  Walter  E. 
Hodgman,  John  Reid, 
William  Lawrence,  C. 
W.  Barnes,  A.  L.  Liver- 
more,  Oliver  W.  Bird, 
Lawrence  Curtis,  C.  B. 
MacDonald,  John  B. 
Upham,  David  L.  Hen- 
derson, George  Hunter 
and  L.  B.  Stoddart. 

In  the  second  round 
Messrs.  Archibald 
Rogers,  Walter  E. 
Hodgman,  John  Reid, 
William  Lawrence,  A. 
L.  Livermore,  C.  B. 
MacDonald,  David  L. 
Henderson  and  Stod- 
dart were  the  winners. 

In  the  third  round 
William  Lawrence  beat 
Walter  E.  Hodgman, 
three  up  and  one  to 
play  ;  Stoddart  beat  A. 
L.  Livermore,  five  up  and  four  to  play  ;  C.  B. 
MacDonald  beat  David  L.  Henderson,  four 
up  and  three  to  play ;  Archibald  Rogers  beat 
John  Reid,  seven  up  and  five  to  play. 

The  final  round  was  won  by  Stoddart,  who 
thereby  became  the  champion,  with  C.  B.  Mac- 
Donald second  and  Archibald  Rogers  third. 

In  a  match  of  Foursomes  there  are  four  play- 
ers— two  on  a  side — who  are  partners,  and  play 
alternately  until  one  side  or  the  other  wins  the 
hole.  The  first  round  resulted  as  follows  : 
Reid  and  Livermore,  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club, 
beat  Van  Cortland  and  Smith,  Tuxedo  Club  ; 
Barnes  and  Robertson,  St.  Andrew's,  beat  May 
and  Curtis,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Club  ;  Hender- 
son and  Johnson,  St.  Andrew's,  beat  Rushmore 
and  Kent,  Tuxedo  Club ;  Upham  and  Stod- 
dart, St.  Andrew's,  beat  Armstrong  and  Fry, 
Staten  Island  Club  ;  Hodgman  and  Ten  Eyck, 
St.  Andrew's ;  Hunter  and  Rogers,  St.  An- 
drew's ;  Seton  and  Van  Cortland,  Tuxedo  Club, 
and  Bacon  and  Curtis,  Country  Club  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass. ,  drew  byes. 

In  the  second  round  Hodgman  and  Ten  Eyck 
beat  Livermore  and  Reid,  three  up  and  two  to 
play ;  Hunter  and  Rogers  beat  Barnes  and 
Robertson,  four  up  and  two  to  play  ;  Stoddart 
and  Upham  beat  Seton  and  Van  Cortland,  four 
up  and  three  to  play  ;  Henderson  and  Johnson 
won  from  Bacon  and  Curtis  by  default. 

In  the  semi-finals  Upham  and  Stoddart  beat 
Henderson  and  Johnson  by  default,  and  Hodg- 
man and  Ten  Eyck  beat  Hunter  and  Rogers. 

The  finals  have  not  been  played  at  the  time 
of  our  going  to  press. 

Tiixedo. — The  golf  tournament  was  held  on 
September  25th,  26th  and  27th.  The  weather 
was  superb  and  the  following  teams  were? 
present : 

Country  Club,  Brookline,  Mass. — H.  C.  Leeds., 
L.  Curtis,  R.  Bacon,  W.  B.  Thomas. 

St.  Andrew's,  Yonkers. — First  team  :  John 
Reid,  L.  B.  Stoddart,  R.  H.  Robertson,  J.  B. 
Upham.     Second  team  ;    W,  E.  Hodgman,  C. 
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H.  Barnes,  A.  L.  Liver- 
more,  H.  A.  Sanderson. 
Tuxedo  Club.— First 
team  :  E.  C.  Kent,  O. 
Van  Cortlandt,  A. 
it>§L   \    \^^  Seton,  Jr.,  Pierre  Loril- 

V«v%   \  ■H^tn  lard,  Jr.    Second  team  : 

~m$-^fJ  E.    N.   Van    Cortlandt, 

Goold    Hoyt,    J.    L. 
Breese,  W.  B.  Smith. 

^  i^  \\  The    Country  Club 

/////v/wJ  i |\\  won   the   team    match, 

till  1/    l&i  ill  \         defeating    the    Tuxedo 

']/■  will  \        Club    by  15   holes    and 

the  St.  Andrew's   Club 

in  the  finals  by  six  holes. 

The    medal     play 

U  1%       IflJll      Y  (scratch),  18  holes,  was 

1  il  fw^v^  won    by     Stoddart,   St. 

'  /H!W|^       Andrew's  Club,  with  a 

'Hi    '    -  L  score  of  101.    Archibald 

instructor  tucker.       £°&ers»     Shinnecock 

st.  a.  g.  c.  Hills  Club,  was  second, 

with  a  score  of  104. 

The  driving  competition  was  won  by  Dr.  E. 

C.  Rushmore,  Tuxedo  Club,  with  a  drive  of  514 

feet ;  second,  Archibald  Rogers,  510  feet ;  third 

R.  Bacon,  480  feet. 

The  first  team  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Club  de- 
faulted in  the  finals  to  the  Country  Club,  as. 
two  of  its  members  were  obliged  to  leave  before 
the  close  of  the  tournament. 

Newport. — At  the  Newport  Championship 
Tournament,  the  result  only  of  which  we  gave 
in  our  last  issue,  the  scores  were  : 

1st  round.     2d  round. 
1st        2d      1st        2d      Total. 
day.    day.    day.   day. 
W.  G.  Lawrence, 

Newport  Club 47        49        46       46         188 

Charles  B.  MacDonald, 

Chicago  Club 46        50        43        50         189 

G.  McClure  Sargent, 

Essex  County  Club 52        51        49        49         201 

W.  W.  Watson, 

Royal  Montreal  Club.. .     54        59        50        51         214 
Victor  Sorchan, 

Newport  Club 50        57        52        53         212 

H.  C.  Leeds, 

County  Club  of  Boston    51        59        55        52         217 
Collins  Curtis, 

County  Club  of  Boston.     60        57        52        52         221 
James  Dwight, 

Woodsholl  Club 61        65        64        56         246 

F.  J.  Hauk, 

Essex  County  Club 79        72        57        56         264 

H.  S.  Hodgman,  with- 

St.  Andrew's,Yonkers. .  64  —  57  —  drew. 
L.  B.  Stoddart. 

St.  Andrew's.Yonkers.     53        —        49        — 
Winthrop  Rutherford, 

Newport  Club 54        —        60        — 

Shinnecock.  —  Mr.  Archibald  Rogers,  on 
September  5th,  made  the  18  holes  in  90 — 5,  5  6, 
4,4,  5,  6,  4,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  6,  5,  6,  5,  4. 

The  tournament  scores  of  the  professionals 
match,  September  15th,  with  entries  of  Fox, 
Meadowbrook  ;  Campbell,  Essex  ;  Davis,  New- 
port ;  Tucker,  St.  Andrew's;  Dunn,  Shinnecock, 
were,  for  twice  round  the  12  holes: 

Dunn,  94;  Campbell,  100  ;  Davis,  114;  Fox, 
132  ;  Tucker,  119. 

The  President's  cup  for  best  attested  score 
on  September  14th,  15th  and  17th,  was  won  by 
J.  F.  Gray. 

Mr.  Gray,  with  Mr  A.  L.  Morton,  won  the 
foursomes  open  to  all  comers,  with  entrants 
from  Tuxedo,  Newport  and  St.  Andrew's. 

At  the  monthly  handicaps,  played  September 
29th,  Mr.  H.  G.  Trevor  won  the  match  for  men 


with  58,  net,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bell  that  for 
women,  with  46,  net. 

New  York. — The  nearest  links  to  the  me- 
tropolis will  be  those  about  to  be  laid  out  at 
Morris  Park,  so  soon  as  the  present  racing 
season  is  over. 

Canada.  —  Representative  golf  players  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  met  in  friendly  contest  on 
the  Mount  Royal  links,  October  7,  in  the  annual 
match  between  the  two  provinces,  always  looked 
forward  to  as  the  biggest  event  of  the  year. 
Ontario  was  represented  by  players  from  To- 
ronto, Kingston  and  Ottawa,  while  players 
from  Montreal  and  the  Ancient  Capital  ably 
upheld  the  provincial  honors.  The  match  was 
finally  won  by  Quebec  by  a  majority  of  37 
holes.     The  following  is  the  full  score  : 

Holes.  Holes. 

Quebec.  Holes,  up.  Ontario.  Holes  up. 

Stancliffe 3  ..  Smith 12        9 

Griffith 4  ..  Harley 8        4 

Barclay 7        1  Carter 6 

Sheppard .' ti  10  Simpson 1 

Patton 2  ..  Cappon 10        8 

J.  Low 7  ..  Sloan 8        1 

Watson 8        1  Palmer 7 

J.Taylor 12  8  Robinson 4 

Meeker 10  7  Henning 3 

White 11        6  Jones 5 

McNaughton 6  ..  Sweehey  7 

A.A.Wilson..  11  8  Grant 3 

Hamilton 7  ..  Gordon 7 

A.  Macpherson..  8  3  Bethune.   ....  5 

Tomson 7  ••  Blake 8 

K.  Macpherson  ..  10  5  Pidington 5 

Morris 9  6  Fleming 3 

Mann 8  2  Walters 6 

Garneau 9  4  NcNaughton..  5 

150      61  113      24 

Quebec 37  up. 

Brookline. — The  Club  Cup  contest  has  been 
scheduled  for  November  3d,  and  the  Open 
Championship  for  the  10th. 

Morris  County.— As  we  go  to  press  this 
tournament  is  in  progress. 

The  prizes  were  the  Ladies'  Cup,  the  gift 
of  the  club's  president,  Miss  Nina  Howland, 
and  one  for  men  presented  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombly. 

There  were  twenty-one  entries  for  the  Ladies' 
Cup,  and  it  was  won  by  Miss  A.  Howland  Ford. 

The  record  was  :  Total.. 

Miss  A.  Howland  Ford ■      94 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Phipps 108 

Miss  Lois  Raymond "7 

Mrs.  William  Shippen 122 

Mrs.  Arthur  Dean : 124 

Miss  Louise  Field 125 

Miss  Gertrude  Hay 131 

Mrs.  J.  O.  H.  Pitney 156 

C.  Turner. 


ST.    ANDREW'S  CLUB   HOUSE. 
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KENNEL. 


TORONTO   SHOW. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  Association's  sixth 
annual  bench  show  was  held  at  Toronto,  Sep- 
tember ioth  to  September  14th.  The  principal 
winners  in  sporting  classes  were  as  follows  : 

Borzois,  ch.,  dogs:  Argoss,  Col.  Dietz. 
Bitches  :  Princess  Irena,  Svodka.  Open,  dogs  : 
Sorvantes,  Odrooski,  Ivan.  Bitches  :  Zmeika, 
Riga,  Lady  Dietz. 

Deerhounds,  ch.:  Olga.  Open,  dogs  :  Bruar 
II.,  Paul  Potter. 

Greyhounds,  ch.,  dogs:  Gem  of  the  Season. 
Bitches  :  Southern  Beauty,  Wild  Rose.  Open, 
dogs:  Dallas,  Juggler,  Justinian.  Bitches: 
Cyclone,  Jetsam,  Chips.  Novice :  Cyclone, 
Miss  Never  Settle,  Grimsby  Ranger. 

Foxhounds,  ch.,  bitches:  Vexation.  English 
foxhounds,  open,  dogs :  Ringwood,  Bugler, 
Genius  II.  Bitches  :  Belle,  Frolic.  American, 
open,  dogs  :  Clinker,  Trooper,  Grip.  Bitches  : 
Maud,  Rush. 

Pointers,  ch. ,  bitches  (50  lbs.  and  over) :  Josie 
Bracket.  Open,  dogs  (55  lbs.  and  over) :  Jove. 
Bitches  (50  lbs.  and  over) :  Brighton  Leda, 
Phantom.  Bitches,  ch.  (under  50  lbs.) :  Miss 
Rumor.  Open,  dogs  (under  55  lbs.) :  Ridge- 
view  Comet.  Bitches  (under  50  lbs.) :  Chaira, 
Faustina,  Lucy.  Novice  :  Faustina,  Dick 
Taylor. 

English  Setters,  open,  dogs  :  Paul  Bo,  Wash- 
tenaw Grouse,  Matane.  Bitches  :  Lady  Patch, 
Luna,  Misfortune.  Novice,  dogs :  Brighton 
Monk,  Royal  Don,  Forest  King.  Bitches : 
Lady  Lucy,  Misfortune,  Jess. 

Irish  Setters,  open,  dogs  :  Killane,  Don,  St. 
Elmo.  Bitches  :  River  Roe.  Novice,  dogs : 
Don,  St.  Elmo.    Bitches  :  Forest  Sunset,  Biddy. 

Gordon  Setters,  open,  dogs :  Black  Prince, 
Guy,  Rock.  Bitches :  Mt.  Royal  Wanda, 
Countess  Roxie      Novice  :  Black  Prince,  Guy. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels,  open,  dogs  :  Dan  Rice, 
Jacko,  Shot  Rhue.     Bitches  :  Marguerite. 

Clumbers,  dog  :    Questier.     Bitches  :  Maud. 

Field  Spaniels,  ch.,  dogs  :  Brantford  Mo- 
hawk. Bitches  :  Daisy  Dean,  Rosedale  Bess. 
Open,  dogs  (blk  )  :  Staly  Barrow,  Echo. 
Bitches:  Maid,  Black  Queen,  Nancy.  Liver: 
Cole's  Hill  Rufus,  Napoleon,  Gypsy  Belle.  Any 
other  color  :  Jack,  Spotted  Boy,  Antique.  Nov- 
ice :  Spracklin's  Belle. 

Cockers,  ch.  (blk.),  dogs  :  Pickpania.  Other 
than  black,  dogs  :  Brantford  Red  Jacket,  Red 
Obo.  Open  (blk  ),  dogs :  Still  in  the  Ring, 
Commodore,  Woodland  Clipper.  Bitches : 
Baby  Ruth,  Nellie,  Rideau  Renie.  Dogs, 
other  than  black :  Hamilton  Jack,  Keswick. 
Bitches :  Fannie,  Brantford  Beauty,  Raglan 
Rusette.  Novice,  dogs :  Still  in  the  Ring, 
Commodore,  Woodland  Clipper.  Bitches  : 
Cora  II.,  Queenie  Mac,  Polly  Harmon.  Pup- 
pies, dogs  :  Tim,  Billy,  Red  Sultan.  Bitches  : 
Woodland  Princess,  Red  Duchess, Queenie  Mac. 

Dachshundes,  dogs  :  Topsy.  Bitches  :  Mae- 
■uschen  von  Vento,  Vento  Flossie. 

Beagles,  ch.  (over  13  in.)  :  Sherry.  Bitches  : 
Elf.  Open,  dogs  :  Roger  W.,  Pomp.  Bitches  : 
Daisy  Corbett,  Rose  Graham.  Novice  :  Kitty 
Clover,  Rose  Graham.  Dogs,  ch.  (13  in.  and 
under)  :  Royal  Krueger.  Bitches :  Ava  W. 
Open,  dogs  :  Razzle,  Little  Wonder.  Bitches  : 
Evangeline,  Kitty,  Dazzle. 

Fox  Terriers,  ch.  dogs  :  Beverwyck  Punster. 


Open,  dogs :  Beverwyck  King  Pin,  Belvoir 
King,  Rideau  Rivet.  Bitches:  Seacroft  Jessie, 
Stardale  Belle,  Belvoir  Becky.  Puppies,  dogs  : 
Seacroft  Duke,  Stardale  Sharke,  Dusky  Dia- 
mond. Bitches  :  Belvoir  Queen,  Stardale  Sun- 
beam, Seacroft  Mystery.  Novice,  dogs:  Sea- 
croft Duke,  Stardale  Sharke,  Dusky  Diamond. 
Bitches  :  Stardale  Sunbeam.  Wire-haired,  ch. 
dogs :  Oakleigh  Bruiser,  Undercliffe  Cornet. 
Bitches  :  Sister  Pattern.  Open,  dogs  :  Brittle, 
Dark  Eye,  Compton  Vindex.  Bitches  :  Roath 
Rennie,  Bonnet,  Hill  Hurst  Brunette.  Novice, 
dogs  :  Compton  Bruiser,  Aldon  Fire  Ball, 
Once  Again.  Bitches :  Hill  Hurst  Brunette, 
My  Own,  Alden  Blue  Bonnie.  Puppies  :  Hill 
Hurst  Brunette,  Once  Again,  Alden  Blue  Bon- 
nie. 

PITTSBURG    SHOW. 

This  show,  held  Sept.  ioth  to  15th  was  a  good 
one  for  a  first  attempt.  The  principal  winners 
in  classes  of  interest  to  sportsmen  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Greyhounds,  ch.:  Master  Rich.  Open  :  Jim, 
Napoleon.     Puppies  :  Archbishop . 

Foxhounds,  ch. :  Ranger  II.  Open  :  Bow- 
sprit. 

Pointers,  ch. :  Rush  of  Lad.  Heavy  dogs  : 
Moulton  Banner,  Rod  H.,  Genus  Beppo. 
Bitches  :  Emblem,  Frankie,  Beo  R.  Light 
dogs:  Lad  of  Rush,  London,  Rop's  Bud. 
Bitches  :  Bell  of  Lancaster,  Lass  of  Kippen, 
Lady  Norrish  II.  Novice :  Emblem,  Lady 
Norrish  II.,  Lady  Margaret.  Puppies:  Rush 
of  Lad,  Jr.,  Lassie  Rush,  Beppo's  Diamond. 

English  Setters,  ch.:  Victress  Lewellyn. 
Open,  dogs  :  Bald  Rock,  Albert's  Ranger, 
Wordsly  Dude.  Bitches  :  Flower  of  Sulphur, 
Lady  Gladstone,  Maid  Marian.  Novice  :  Bald 
Rock,  Albert's  Ranger,  Knight  Templar. 

Irish  Setters,  ch.:  Finglas.  Bitches:  Ruby 
Glenmore,  Elfreda.  Open,  dogs:  Bob  Jr., 
Dick  Finglas,  Kildare  Royal.  Bitches  :  Ruby 
Glenmore  II.,  Delphinne,  Kildare  Winnie. 
Novice,  dogs :  Dick  Finglas,  Kildare  Royal, 
Mack  Jr.  Bitches  :  Kildare  Oriska,  Molly, 
Rene  Woodlawn. 

Gordon  Setters,  ch.  dogs  :  Leo  B.  Bitches  : 
Princess  Louise.  Open,  dogs  :  Homer  S,  Gun- 
ner.    Bitches  :  Santa  Marie,  Maid  of  Waverley. 

Irish  Water,  Clumber  and  Field  Spaniels, 
open,  dogs  :  Gossip.     Bitches  :  Kitty  of  Cork. 

Cockers,  open,  dogs :  Fumble,  Stumble, 
Dandy  S.     Bitches  :  Quiss,  Nelly,  Mary. 

Bassethounds  :  Bow.  Dachshundes,  ch. : 
Fritz  K.     Open  :  Nellie  S.,  Flora  K,  BoW  S. 

Beagles,  open,  dogs  :  Dan  J.  Bitches  :  Belle 
of  West  Chester,  Molly  L,  Gypsey  Weller. 
Puppies  :  Molly  Bannerman,  Birdie  S,  Daisy. 

Fox  Terriers,  ch. :  Dusky  Trap.  Open,  dogs  : 
Wordsley  Trapper,  Lansdowne  Triton,  Cam- 
bridge Victor.  Bitches  :  Lansdowne  Trim, 
Lansdowne  Dimity,  Riot.  Puppies  :  Wawassei 
Baron,  Muncie  Mixer,  Hill  Hurst  Racquet. 

Barzois  :  Palma,  Armeda. 
* 

Binghamton  Kennel  Club's  fourth  annua] 
show,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bingham- 
ton Industrial  Exposition,  attracted  104  canine 
candidates  for  honors  not  recognized  by  the 
A.  K.  C.  The  club  will  probably  join  the  A. 
K.  C. ,  and  greater  results  should  follow. 
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The  famous  mastiff  Champion  Beaufort 
(Beau — The  Lady  Isabel)  and  the  well-known 
American  winner  Lady  Coleus  (Beaufort — Vis- 
tula), died  recently. 

An  English  writer  has  an  idea  that  "  one  of 
the  results  of  perpetually  showing  dogs  at 
shows,  and  carefully  breeding  from  the  prize 
winners,   is   an   almost  complete    loss  of  the 


natural  sense  of  scent."  He  refers  in  particular 
to  smooth-haired  terriers.  The  matter  might 
be  worth  a  little  research,  though  the  rush  to 
winners  for  stud  purposes  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue. 

The  well-known  Great  Dane,  Melac,  was 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  F.  Pabst,  of  Mil- 
waukee. Damon. 


LOFT. 


AUTUMN   CONTESTS. 


During  August  and  September  there  was  but 
little  work  on  the  wing,  it  having  been  decided 
early  in  the  season  to  rest  the  birds  during 
moult,  and  take  up  the  lines  again  with  October. 
The  one  exception  to  this  was  in  trials  for  a 
prize  offered  by  the  excursion  steamer  Republic, 
plying  between  Philadelphia  and  Cape  May. 
There  were  in  all  nine  journeys.  The  start  in 
each  was  from  the  steamer  when  off  Cape  May, 
■just  before  landing,  and  at  about  1:30  p.  m. 
The  prize  was  for  the  best  average  speed  made 
in  a  journey  from  the  vessel,  and  was  won  in 
the  last  trial  by  the  two  birds  Sheffield  and  Re- 
public of  Edward  Mason,  Frankford.  The  birds 
holding  the  lead  in  the  several  trials  were  : 

Distance.  Speed. 

Bird.  Owner.  Miles.  Yds.  per  Min. 

Johnny  C.  Duerr  69  15-16  871 

Miss  Work      H.  B.  Lang  71  1-4  1256 

Cricket        S.  P.  Bowman  59  1-4  1257 

Recife    lE-MaS°n 

This  flying  for  the  prize  was  an  afterthought, 
the  original  idea  being  to  use  the  birds  solely 
as  messengers  from  ship  to  shore.  The  mes- 
sage service  was  from  first  to  last  a  success,  and 
the  birds  of  the  Ledger  flight  were  the  only  ones 
thus  employed,  all  others  on  board  being  entered 


for  the  races.  Nearly  three  hundred  messages 
were  brought  to  the  city  from  off  the  water, 
and,  as  in  most  instances  they  were  unex- 
pected, the  pleasure  they  gave  was  the  greater. 
The  season  for  record  flying  was  opened  the 
morning  of  October  1st,  by  the  Bellview  Club, 
Philadelphia,  with  a  race  with  youngsters  from 
one  hundred  miles.  The  birds  were  in  two  lots, 
the  males  being  let  go  at  9:15  a.  m.,  the  hens 
taking  wing  a  half -hour  later.  The  entry  was 
from  the  lofts  of  Louis  Mehler,  E.  Senderling, 
T.  Innes,  T.  J.  Hickey  and  G.  B.  Forbes. 
The  first  returns  to  the  several  lofts  from  each 
start  were : 

COCKS. 

Time  out.  Speed. 

Bird.  Owner.  Minutes.     Yds.  per  Min. 

Stuart  Senderling         182. 1  995 

Taffy  Mehler  183.6  988 

Jonah  Innes  186.8  977 

Tekachu  Hickey  185.8  975-2 

St.  Malo  Forbes  190.2  951-6 

HENS. 

Lillian  Senderling         172.8  1049.1 

Bonny  Princess     Innes  173-1  1054 

Angeline  Mehler  172.6  1050.4 

Satania  Hickey  173-7  io43 

Mopsie  Forbes  179.1  1010 

All  of  the  birds  entered  were  at  home  within) 
four  hours  of  the  start.  E.  S.  Starr. 


ROD   AND   GUN. 


TROUT   PROTECTION   IN   YELLOWSTONE   PARK. 

This  is  hardly  a  fishing  month,  save  for  those 
enthusiasts  who  are  fond  of  taking  chances  of 
duckings  in  ice-cold  surf.  Trout-rods  are 
hibernating,  and  trout  topics  might  have  done 
likewise,  for  all  the  difference  it  made  to  me, 
had  I  not  noticed  a  certain  illustration  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Harper  s  Weekly.  The  clever 
gentleman  whose  brilliant  work  in  the  field  of 
sport  has  made  him  famous,  says  of  this  par- 
ticular illustration  :  ' '  We  publish  a  photograph 
of  a  day's  catch  of  trout  in  the  Yellowstone 
River,  furnishing  an  undeniable  illustration  of 
the  great  work  being  done  by  the  Fisheries 
Commission  in  stocking  the  streams  of  this 
country.  Five  years  ago  there  were  scarcely 
any  fish  in  the  Yellowstone  River,  but  judicious 
planting  and  a  closed  season,  lasting  four  years, 
have  been  the  means  of  giving  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply, not  only  in  that  river,  but  in  every  stream 
in  the  National  Park.  The  day's  catch  instan- 
ced averaged  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
pounds,  and  was  landed  by  three  sportsmen." 

Now,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  trout  shown  in  the  picture,  and  the  lot 
probably  weighed  at  least  two  hundred  pounds. 
Think  of  it,  two  hundred  pounds  of  trout  kill- 
ed by  three  rods  in  one  day.  Now,  think  of 
something  else.  Think  of  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense required  to  restock  the  depleted  streams 


of  the  park,  of  the  four  year's  idleness  for  many 
impatient  rods,  and  then  think — but  please,  fel- 
low-sportsmen, don't  say  what  you  think — of 
such  unreasonable  slaughter.  You  might  also 
do  a  little  thinking  about  how  long  "  the  great 
work  being  done  by  the  Fisheries  Commission  " 
will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  raids  like 
this.  Any  ten  of  the  trout  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration should  have  been  sufficient  for  one  rod, 
I  don't  care  if  every  fish  was  saved — this  kill- 
ing for  count,  or  for  show  in  pictures,  is  the 
bane  of  American  sportsmen,  and  its  evil  in- 
fluence is  apparent  in  every  easily-reached 
sporting-ground.  Let  the  gentleman-angler 
of  next  season  remember  that  "  there  are- 
others." 


What  is  perhaps  the  best  score  ever  recorded 
for  a  team  of  eight  men,  members  of  the  same 
club,  was  made  in  a  race  between  the  Peekskill 
and  Marlborough  teams.  The  conditions  were 
eight  men  a  side,  25  targets  per  man.  Peek- 
skill  Gun  Club  won,  scoring  193  out  of  200 
targets.  The  men  and  scores  were  :  Dr.  S.  S. 
Horton,  25;  F.  Southard,  25;  B.  C.  Everinghim, 
25;  W.  H.  Pierce,  24;  J.  B.  Halstead,  24;  Dr.  P. 
H.  Mason,  24;  M.  S.  Perry,  23;  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wygant,  23;  total,  193.  Marlborough  team 
scored  158.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HOUSECLEANING. 


Dust  is  an  enemy  to  photography  in  all  its 
phases  and  at  every  step  of  its  progress,  and 
during  the  approaching  season  of  houseclean- 
ing  the  dark  room  will,  of  course,  be  overhauled. 
Eyery  shelf,  bottle  and  box  will  naturally  be 
dusted  and  rearranged,  the  colored  medium 
covering  the  window  tested  for  safety,  and 
solutions  in  bottles  without  labels,  or  doubtful 
solutions  of  any  kind  thrown  out.  But  I  would 
go  further  than  this,  and  taking  the  excellent 
advice  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Photographic  News,  make  a  "  con- 
siderable amount  of  anarchy  in  the  dark  room," 
destroying  everything  that  I  did  not  want  and 
a  good  deal  of  what  I  thought  I  might  require. 

Of  all  places  in  the  house,  the  dark  room 
should  be  the  most  free  from  rubbish,  and  yet  if 
it  is  large  enough  to  swing  a  cat  in  it  is  the  one 
in  which  useless  matter  and  materials  most 
rapidly  accumulate.  With  the  photographer 
whose  pleasure  lies  in  tentative  experimenting 
this  may  be  permissible,  but  in  him  whose  aim 
is  to  make  pictures  it  is  unpardonable  folly. 
He  should  take  for  his  motto  Robinson's  apho- 
rism, "  to  get  rid  of  rubbish  is  a  guide  to  prog- 
ress," and  relentlessly  throw  away  everything 
not  required  for  immediate  use.  Especially 
should  this  be  the  case  with  developing  solu- 
tions that  have  been  once  used.  No  matter 
how  strongly  he  may  have  been  led  to  believe 
in  their  "keeping"  qualities,  true  economy 
says,  send  them  down  the  sink  when  the  day's 
work    is  done,    for    even    though    they    may 


retail  considerable  developing  power  for  an  in- 
definite time,  they  are  subject  to  constant 
change,  and  the  loss  of  time,  temper  and  plates 
consequent  on  the  variations  caused  by  such 
change  is  always  much  greater  than  any  sav- 
ing that  can  accrue  from  repeated  use  of  the 
same  solution. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  lenses,  as  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  have  been  carefully  pro- 
tected and  kept  at  as  even  a  temperature  as 
possible,  but  the  camera  should  get  careful  at- 
tention If  a  leather  bellows,  the  camera  should 
be  fully  extended  and  thoroughly  dusted  and  the 
leather  well  rubbed  over  with  a  pad  of  cotton 
charged  with  well-beaten  albumen  containing 
five  per  cent,  of  potassium  bichromate,  which 
will  not  only  freshen  it  up,  but  considerably 
add  to  its  life.  Where  the  bellows  is  of  rubber 
cloth,  now  so  common  in  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
cameras,  a  little  more  care  is  required.  Rub- 
ber, especially  if  it  has  stood  during  the  winter 
in  a  cold  place,  will  have  got  so  hard  as  to  be 
apt  to  crack  if  the  camera  be  suddenly  extended. 
It  should  therefore  be  gently  warmed  before  a 
fire  or  otherwise  until  sufficiently  pliable  to 
bear  extension  without  risk. 

In  either  case  the  extended  camera,  with  the 
capped  lens  in  place  and  ground  glass  removed, 
should  be  taken  out  to  the  open  in  bright  sun- 
light, and  with  the  head  and  back  of  camera 
enveloped  in  the  focusing  cloth,  the  bellows 
and  its  connections  examined  in  all  directions. 
In  this  way  a  mere  pin-hole  leak  is  easily  de- 
tected. Jay  See. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS.* 


W.  B.  W. —  What  is  the  best  course  of  train- 
ing for  ioo-yard  runners  ?  Would  you  ad- 
vise atiy  one  to  run  the  distance  more  than 
once  every  day  ? — Run  from  40  yards  to  70  yards 
twice  a  day,  and  practice  starts.  Do  not  run  the 
full  100  yards  more  than  once  a  week. 

R.  E.  L.  M. — A  and  B  are  playing  a  game 
of  tennis.  A  is  serving,  B  returns  the  ball 
and  A  once  more  sends  the '  ball  back.  B  is 
standing  outside  the  court  lines,  the  ball  is 
going  out,  but  before  the  ball  touches  the 
ground  it  hits  B.      Who  wins  the  point  ? — A. 

H.  J.  D. — In  playing  singles  in  tennis,  if 
a  player  serves  from,  the  wrong  court  and 
should  make  the  .point,  would  it  be  counted 
against  him  or  not  ? — Yes. 

2. — If  one  merely  touches  the  ball  with  his 
racket  as  it  passes  him,  and  should  go  out, 
does  he  lose  the  point  ? — Yes. 

L.  F  M. — How  are  Hare  and  Hounds  runs 
7nanaged? — Two  fast  runners,  familiar  with 
the  country  and  ingenious  in  laying  trails,  are 
selected  to  act  as  hares,  and  are  sent  ahead  with 
bags  of  clipped  paper,  with  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  plain  trail.  After  a  certain  in- 
terval, which  varies  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  the  speed  of  the  hares,  the  length 
of  the  course  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  the 
hares  for  concealment,  the  hounds  are  started. 
They  are  under  a  master  or  captain.  If  it  is  a 
"slow  chase  "  the  master  sees  that  they  keep 
well  together  until  they  are  a  mile  or  less  from 


home.  From  this  point  onward  is  the  "break." 
That  is,  the  master  of  the  hounds  lines  up  his 
men  across  the  road  and  starts  them  on  a  race 
for  the  mile  or  so  they  have  still  to  cover.  If  it 
is  a  "  fast  chase  "  each  hound  runs  his  own  gait 
from  the  start.  The  business  of  the  hounds  is 
to  follow  the  trail  left  by  the  hares,  and  to 
reach  the  finish  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
time  allowance  behind  the  hares.  If  they  do 
this  they  win  all  the  prizes  offered.  If  they  do 
not  make  up  the  allowance,  one  of  the  prizes 
goes  to  the  one  of  the  hares  who  reaches  home 
first,  and  the  other  two  or  three  go  to  the  two 
.or  three  hounds  who  finish  ahead  of  the  pack. 
The  course  should  always  be  plainly  marked, 
but  there  is  latitude  for  considerable  doubling 
and  other  foxiness  on  the  part  of  the  hares. 
Explicit  rules  maybe  found  in  the  Official  Hand- 
book of  the  A.  A.  U. 

J.  A.  C. —  Where  can  I  obtain  cycling  maps 
of  Maine  attd  New  Hanipshire? — Address 
Chas.  A.  Litchfield,  42  High  street,  Lewiston, 
Maine,  and  F.  E.  Gale,  50  South  State  street, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

J.  D.  S. — /  am  1  y  years  of  age,  6  feet  tall, 
weigh  150  pounds,  with  the  following  meas- 
urements :  Chest,  normal  34%,  expanded 37  ; 
waist,  2q  ;  fore  arm,  io}(  ;  upper  arm,  11%.  ; 
thigh,  21  ;  calf ,  14.  1. — Am  I  fully  devel- 
oped?— No.  2. —  Why  is  it  that  after  sudden 
exercise  I  often  feel  more  or  less  sick  at  the 
stomach  ? — Because  you  take  exercise  too  sud- 
den and  severe  for  a  growing  youth. 


*Give  full  address,  so  that  an  early  reply  may  be  sent  by  letter. 
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A    GENUINE    CHAMPION. 

It  usually  happens  that  the  honors  in  any 
branch  of  sport  are  distributed  among  many 
contestants,  but  there  is  now  in  England  a 
young  athlete  who  has  cleanly  swept  the  field 
of  his  specialty,  garnering  all  its  prizes  and 
records  and  championships.  Mr.  J.  H.  Tyers, 
of  the  Osborne  Swimming  Club,  Manchester, 
first  came  prominently  before  the  public  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1892,  when,  in  the  Corporation 
Baths,  Vestry  street,  Leicester,  he  swam  100 
yards  with  three  turns  in  im.  5  4-5S . ,  beating 
all  previous  records.  Since  that  evening,  al- 
though an  assiduous  competitor,  he  has  never 
lost  a  race  except  when  heavily  handicapped. 
The  Amateur  Swimming  Association  (of  Eng- 
land) schedules  seven  annual  championship 
races  at  distances  from  100  yards  to  5  miles. 
These  are  held  at  different  times  between 
June  and  October.  In  1892  Tyers  won  such  of 
these  as  were  contested  after  he  began  to  com- 
pete ;  took  all  seven  in  1893  ;  and  has  now 
won  them  all  again  in  1894.  Official  swim- 
ming statistics  credit  to  Mr.  Tyers  forty-three 
English  records,  ranging  from  31^  yards  to  5 
miles,  200  yards,  and  all  but  two  of  these  forty- 
three  are  also  the  world's  best  records.  It  will 
probably  be  many  years  before  there  appears 
another  amateur  champion  so  far  above  his 
fellows. 

GOLF     FOR    WOMEN. 

The  prognostication  upon  which  we  vent- 
ured in  an  article  entitled  "  Golf  for  Women," 
published  in  Outing  for  December,  1890,  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  Golf  may  now  be 
considered  distinctly  the  most  characteristic, 
as  it  is  the  most  fitting  outdoor  game  for 
women.  We  feel  pride  and  pleasure  in  reprint- 
ing the  opening  paragraph  of  that  article — pre- 
mising that  Golf  had  not  then  reached  these 
shores,  if  we  except  a  half-dozen  entirely  un- 
known enthusiasts  who  were  playing  it  over 
very  limited  links  at  Yonkers  :  ' '  Archery  and 
"  croquet  were  the  pioneers  that  made  a  breach 
"in  the  walls  which  that  awful  personage,  Mrs. 
' '  Grundy,  had  raised  up  to  separate  the  sexes  in 
"outdoor  games.  Lawn  tennis  came  with  a 
"  rush  and  took  the  fortress  by  storm,  but,  for 
"  those  who  object  on  the  one  hand  to  the  slow- 
"  ness  of  archery  or  croquet,  or,  on  the  other 
"hand,  to  the  fatigue  which  a  hard-fought 
"  tennis  battle  entails,  a  splendid  medium  will 
"  be  found  in  the  grand  old.  game  of  Golf." 

FOOTBALL    IN    THE   SOUTH. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  hear  that  some 
of  the  Southern  colleges  are  allowing  their 
ambition  to  destroy  all  respect  for  bona  fide 
college  athletics,  and  are  offering  monetary 
or  tuition  inducements  to  secure  desirable  foot- 
ball men.  One  is  playing  men  who  are  in  no 
-way  connected  with  the   college.     Such  prac- 


tices cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is 
a  species  of  dishonesty  which  must  prove  detri- 
mental to  student  bodies,  and  cause  the  know- 
ing ones  to  give  little  credit  to  and  manifest 
little  interest  in  the  victories  of  such  teams. 

AN   INTERNATIONAL   RATING   RULE. 

It  was  wise  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association 
of  Great  Britain  to  decide  that  there  shall  be 
no  alteration  of  the  present  rating  rule  until 
1896.  The  circumstance  that  a  new  rule  would 
affect  boats  now  in  the  hands  of  builders  no 
doubt  had  much  weight.  But  the  Y.  R.  A. 
made  a  mistake  when  it  decided  to  make  no 
effort  to  bring  about  an  international  rating 
rule.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  five  last  races 
for  the  America's  Cup  kept  the  large  cutter 
class  alive,  and  that  is  reason  enough  for  the 
existence  of  an  international  rule.  The  Y.  R. 
A.,  however,  is  quite  an  exclusive  organization. 
Yachtsmen  remember  the  hard  struggle  the 
late  Lieutenant  Henn  had  to  get  the  Y.  R.  A. 
to  admit  centerboard  yachts  to  regattas  in 
England.  He  carried  his  point,  however,  and 
made  possible  the  memorable  missions  of 
Navahoe  and  Vigilant.  An  international 
rating  rule  is  bound  to  come  in  the  near  future. 

American  yachtsmen  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club  on  the  subject  of  rating.  Mr.  John 
Hyslop  is  at  the  head  of  the  committee,  and 
much  is  expected  from  the  deliberations  of 
these  gentlemen. 

INTERNATIONAL     ROWING. 

At  a  meeting,  held  November  12th,  the  Ath- 
letic Council  of  Cornell  University  determined 
to  send  an  eight-oared  crew  to  England  next 
Summer.  This  crew  will  row  in  the  Henley- 
on-Thames  Regatta,  about  July  1st,  and  also  in 
several  of  the  more  important  amateur  regattas 
which  follow  Henley  week.  In  the  Summer  of 
1 88 1  Cornell  sent  a  four-oared  crew  across  the 
Atlantic.  At  Henley  they  were  beaten  by  both 
Thames  and  London  in  their  trial  heat  for  the 
Stewards'  Challenge  Cup,  their  defeat  being 
aided  by  a  collision  and  the  breaking  of  one  of 
their  sliding  seats.  In  a  subsequent  match 
with  Hertford  College,  Oxford  University,  they 
ran  into  the  bank  while  leading.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan Regatta,  July  14th,  they  were  again 
beaten  by  both  Thames  and  London.  From 
England  the  crew  went  to  Austria,  and  in  a 
match  on  the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  August  nth, 
were  beaten  by  a  four  picked  from  the  Vien- 
nese amateur  rowing  clubs.  This  race  was 
lost  through  the  treachery  of  a  scoundrel  in  the 
Cornell  boat,  who  sold  out  his  associates  to  a 
party  of  unscrupulous  gamblers.  Since  1881 
Cornell  has  learned  much,  and  it  is  certain  that 
her  crew  of  1895  will  bear  themselves  honestly 
and  honorably,  even  if  they  do  not  prove  fast 
enough  to  beat  England's  representatives. 
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ATHLETICS. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Fall  games  were  held  October 
20th,  on  Percy  Field,  with  good  weather,  large 
attendance  and  interesting  competitions. 

ioo-yard  run. — J.  R.  Bowen,  '96,  10  3-5S. 

220-yard  run. — J.  R.  Bowen,  '96,  23  2-5S. 

440-yard  run. — G   W  Rulison,  L.  S.,  52  3-5S. 

880-yard  run. — W.  W.  Stebbins,  '97,  2m, 
11  2-5S. 

One-mile  run  — H.  P.  Webb,  '97,  4m.  52s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race.— G.  R.  Shepard,  '96, 
17  2-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — A.  G.  Miles,  '97,  29 
2-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race. — E.  P.  Hinds,  '96,  5m. 
55  2-5S. 

One-mile  walk. — E.  M.  Bull,  '98,  7m.  58  3-5S. 

Standing  high  jump. — S.  F.  Taylor,  '97,  4ft. 
llA  in. 

Running  high  jump  — G.  B.  Becker,  '97,  5  ft. 
llA  in. 

Running  high  kick. — Fuller,  '98,  8  ft.  2  in. 

Running  broad  jump  — A.  G.  Miles,  '97,  16  ft. 
10 J^  in. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot. — E.  W.  Meinhardt,  '96, 
30  ft.  10  in 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. — G.  L.  Patterson, 
'95,  101  ft.  8  in. 

COLUMBIA   COLLEGE. 

Their  annual  Fall  games  were  held  October 
20th,  on  Columbia  Oval,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y. 
Track  and  field  in  bad  condition,  attendance 
less  than  twenty-five  persons. 

ioo-yard  run. —  N.  I.  Bijur,  io^s. 

220  yard  run. — N.  I    Bijur,  23  4-5S. 

440-yard  run. — W.  J.  Clark,  im.  2s. 

Half-mile  run. — E.  Neus,  2m.  27  2-5S. 

One-mile  run. — R.  Lighthipe,  5m.  15s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — G.  C.  Richard,  17  1-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  — G.  C   Richard,  29  2-5S. 

Half-mile  walk. — J.  T.  Foster,  4m.  40s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race. — W.  H.  Fearing,  Jr., 
5m.  50  2-5S. 

Running  broad  jump. — N.  I.  Bijur,  20  ft. 
11^  in. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot. — E.  Beer,  34  ft.  1  in. 

DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE. 

Their  annual  Fall  games  were  held  October 
17th  and  iSth,  with  fine  weather  and  a  good 
track  In  scoring  by  classes  Sophomores  made 
79  points,  Seniors  58  points,  Freshmen  47 
points,  and  Juniors  31  points. 

ioo-yard  handicap  run,  final  heat. — J.  E.  R. 
Hayes,  '95,  1  yard,  10  4-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run,  final  heat. — S.  Chase, 
'96,  5  yards,  23  3-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run. — W.  H.  Ham,  '97,  12 
yards,  54  2-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap  run. — G.  W.  Parker.  '95, 
25  yards,  2m.  4  4-5S. 

One-mile  handicap  run.— A„  P.  Pringle,  '97, 
75  yards,  5m.  16  1-5S. 

Two-mile  handicap  run. — J.  Blanchard,  '97, 
210  yards,  11m.  16  4-5S. 

Class  team  race,  quarter-mile  run. — Class  of 
1896,  Rowe,  Ham,  Jacquith  and  Chase,  48  3-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — S.  Chase,  '96,  17s. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap  — A.  D.  West,  '95, 
15  yards,  27  3-5S. 


Stilt  race. — H.  W.  Newell,  '95,  10  4-5S. 

Obstacle  race. — O.  Tabor,  '98,  im.  42  4-5S. 

Running  bases. — J.  E   R.  Hayes,  '95.     1. 

Three-legged  race,  100  yards. — A.  W.  West 
and  F.  T.  Austin,  '95,  13  1-5S. 

One-mile  handicap  walk. — T.  Harley,  '95,  100 
yards,  9m.  29  3-5S. 

Quarter  mile  bicycle  race  — G.  A.  Garry,  '98 
scratch,  37  1-5S. 

Half-mile  bicycle  handicap. — G.  A.  Garry,  '98 
scratch,  im.  20s. 

One  mile  bicycle  race. — G.  A.  Garry,  '98 
scratch,  2m.  43s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap. — G.  A.  Garry 
'98,  scratch,  5m.  39  3-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap. — S.  Chase,  '96 
scratch,  5  ft.  6  in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap. — J.  T.  Ryan 
'97,  4  feet,  18  ft.  4  in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap. — A.  H.  Smith,  '97 
scratch,  8  ft.  9  in. 

Throwing  baseball. — S.  Chase,  '96,  337  ft. 

Putting  the  shot,  handicap  — B.  T.  Marshall, 
'97,  5  feet,  35  ft.  9  in. 

Throwing  the  hammer. — H.  Clark,  '9S.     1. 

IOWA    COLLEGE,    GRINNELL,    IA. 

Their  annual  Fall  games  were  held  October 
20th. 

50-yard  run. — Fairbrun  and  Rush,  a  dead 
heat,  in  5  4-5S. 

ioo-yard  run. — Smith,  us 

220-yard  run. — Rush,  2m.  29  2-5S. 

440-yard  run. — Briage,  im.  2  1-5S. 

Half-mile  run. — Briage,  2m    15  4-5S. 

Half-mile  walk. — Henry,  4m.  5s. 

One-mile  walk  — Henry,  8m.  4s. 

Half  -  mile  bicycle  race.  —  Spaulding,  im. 
15  3-5S. 

Two -mile  bicycle  race.  —  Spaulding,  5m. 
48  2-5S. 

HAVERFORD    COLLEGE. 

Their  second  annual  Sophomore-Freshmen 
games  were  held  October  20th,  The  class 
score  was :  Sophomores,  52J4  points;  Fresh- 
men, 46^  points.  For  best  individual  per- 
formance in  each  class,  Gilpin  scored  22  points 
and  Howson  14  points. 

ioo-yard  run. — Howson,  '97,  11  3-5S. 

Half-mile  run. — Rodney,  '97,  2m.  37s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — Gilpin,  '98,  22s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — Howson,  '97,  30s. 

One-mile  bicycle  race. — Sisler,  '98,  3m.  4^s. 

Running  high  jump. — Gilpin,  '98,  4  ft.  8  in. 

Standing  broad  jump. — Jacobs,  '97,  9  ft.  4  m. 

Running  broad  jump. — Griffin, '98,  15ft.  ioin. 

Pole  vault.— Collins,  '97,  8  ft. 

Throwing  base  ball. — McCrae,  '97,  294  ft.  2  in. 

Putting  16-lb  shot. — Swan,  '98,  25  ft.  3^  in. 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Fall  Freshmen  games  were 
held  October  22d,  on  Holmes'  Field.  The 
competitions  were  uninteresting  and  the  per- 
formances cf  low  average. 

ioo-yard  run. — F.  H.  Bigelow,  10  3-5S. 

220-yard  run. — F.  H.  Bigelow,  23  2-5S. 

440-yard  run.— J.  R.  Crocker,  57  4-5S. 

880-yard  run. — C.  H.  Williams,  2m.  7s. 

One-mile  run  — R.  T.  Prall,  5m.  us. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — H.  M.  Adams,  29#s. 
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Two-mile  bicycle  race. — D.  H.  Bradlee,  6m. 
29  1-5S. 

Running  high  jump. — J  W.  Edson,  5  ft.  1  in. 
Running  broad  jump. — V.    H.   Smith,   19  ft. 

4K  in- 
Putting  16-lb.  shot.— G.  P.  Morey,  Jr.,  32  ft. 
1  in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. — W.  D.  Hennen, 
85  ft.  7  in. 

Their  annual  Fall  handicap  games  were  held 
on  Holmes'  Field,  October  26th  and  29th,  a 
rain  storm  on  the  first  day  making  it  necessary 
to  postpone  four  events  until  the  following 
Monday. 

100-yard  handicap  run. — F.  H.  Bigelow, 
scratch,  io^s. 

220-yard  handicap  run. — F.  L.  Hindekoper,  8 
yards,  23s. 

440-yard  handicap  run. — J.  C.  Rice,  20  yards, 
52  ^s. 

880-yard  handicap  run. — G.  W.  Crawley,  55 
yards,  2m.  3s. 

One-mile  handicap  run. — F.  C.  Hinckley,  40 
yards,  4m.  52^s. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap.  —  V.  Munroe, 
scratch,  17  2-5S.  J.  L.  Bremer,  scratch,  fell 
when  ahead. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap.  —  J.  L.  Bremer, 
scratch,  26  1-5S. 

One-mile  handicap  walk. — J.  Staach,  20 
seconds,  7m.  52s.  ;  C   C.  Drew,  scratch,  2. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap. — W.  R.  Brincker- 
hoff,  50  yards,  5m.  45  1-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap. — J.  M.  Abbott, 
9  inches,  5  ft.  x%  in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap.  —  E.  H. 
Clark,  scratch,  21  ft.  5  in.  ;  L.  B  Shoenfeldt, 
scratch,  2. 

Pole  vault,  handicap. — A.  B.  Emmons,  9 
inches,  9  ft.  10  in.  ;  W.  W.  Hoyt,  scratch,  10  ft. 

Putting  16-lb  shot,  handicap. — E.  H.  Clark,  5 
feet,  33  ft.  9  in. 

Throwing  16 -lb  hammer,  handicap. — W.  D. 
Hennen,  10  feet,  91  ft.  7  in. ;  E.  H  Clark,  20  feet, 
81  ft.  4  in.  ;  H.  R.  S.  Johnstone,  scratch,  97  ft. 
5  in. 

Their  first  hare-and-hounds  run  for  the  season 
of  1894,  was  held  November  13th,  over  a  course 
of  about  six  miles,  with  threatening  weather 
and  wet  paths.  The  hares,  J.  L.  Coolidge,  '95, 
and  G.  L.  Paine,  '97,  gained  6m.  30s.  The 
first  three  hounds  were  :  W.  H.  Vincent,  '97, 
F.  C.  Hinckley,  '95,  and  H.  T.  W.  Snell,  '95. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Their  Athletic  Association  held  games  Oc- 
tober 20th,  open  to  Freshmen,  and  to  novices 
from  other  classes. 

100-yard  run. — Final  heat,  R.  A.  Sterritt,  '97, 
M.,  us. 

220-yard  run. — G.  O.  Jarvis,  '98,  M.,  2&%s. 

440-yard  run.  — G.  O.  Jarvis,  '98,  M.,  57^s. 

Half-mile  run. — G.  O.  Jarvis,  '98,  M.,  2m.  14s. 

One-mile  run.— C.  E.  Little,  W.C.,  5m.  4s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — W.  A.  Stewart,  '98,  C, 
30  1-5S. 

One-mile  walk. — W.  J.  Robbins,  '98,  M.,  9m. 
31s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race. — Final  heat,  W.  G. 
Douglas,  '98,  C,  6m.  21  1-5S 

Running  high  jump. — A.  H.  Remington,  '98, 
C,  5.  ft  2]/2  in. 

Running  broad  jump. — E.  H.  Lawrence, '95, 
C.,  17  ft.  10%.  in 


Pole  vault.— W.  A.  Stewart,  '98,  C,  9  ft 

Their  annual  Fall  handicap  games  were  held 
October  27th,  before  about  500  spectators. 

100-yard  handicap  run,  final  heat.— R.  A. 
Sterritt,  '97,  M.,  6  yards,  10  2-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run. — C.  S.  Boyer,  '97,  8 
yards,  24  2-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run. — C.  C.  Sichel,  '98,  M., 
16  yards,  52s. 

Half-mile  handicap  run.— C.  C.  Sichel,  '98, 
M  ,  30  yards,  im.  59s. ;  G.  W.  Orton,  '95,  scratch, 
2,  by  10  yards. 

One-mile  handicap  run. — H.  B.  Weil,  '97,  L., 
140  yards,  4m.  44}^s.;  G.  O.  Jaryis,  '98,  M., 
scratch,  2,  by  40  yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap. — G.  M.  Ferguson, 
'97,  5  yards,  18  1-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap. — G.  M.  Ferguson, 
'97,  12  yards,  28  3-5S. 

One-mile  handicap,  walk. — J.  M.  G.  Mitche- 
son,  '95,  L. ,  scratch,  9m.  is. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap. — W.  G.  Douglas, 
'98,  75  yards,  5m.  7s. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap. — J.  D.  Win- 
sor,  '97,  2  inches,  5  ft.    7  1-4  in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap. — C.  T.  Buch- 
holtz,  '96,  L.,  1  foot,  20  ft   8  1-2  in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap. — W.  A.  Stewart,  '98, 
scratch,  and  C  T.  Buchholtz,  '96,  L  ,  scratch, 
tied  at  10  ft.  7  in.,  and  Stewart  won  by  a  toss. 

The  distance  runners  of  the  University  have 
formed  a  cross-country  association,  and  their 
first  handicap  race  was  run  November  9th,  over 
a  course,  in  Fairmount  Park,  about  4  1-2  miles 
in  length.  G.  W.  Orton,  scratch,  won  in  30m 
6s.  H.  P.  Feldman,  3  minutes  50  seconds 
finished  second,  and  G.  M.  Coates,  3  minutes 
50  seconds,  third.  Thirteen  others  started,  of 
whom  six  completed  the  course. 

AMHERST    UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Fall  games  were  held  October 
17th,  on  Pratt  Field.  A.  W.  Grosvenor,  '97, 
won  the  individual  point  prize,  and  the  score 
for  the  class  prize  was  :  Sophomores,  58  points  ; 
Freshmen,  49  points  ;  Juniors,  28  points. 

100-yard  run. — A.  W.  Grosvenor,  '97,  10  2-5S. 

220-yard  run. — A.  W.  Grosvenor,  '97,  24s. 

Quarter-mile  run. — R.  T.   Elliott,  '97,  35s. 

Half-mile  run. — Fletcher,  '97,  2m.  24  3-5S. 

One-mile  run. — Furbish,  '98,  5m.  30  2-5S. 

Two-mile  run. — Gibbs,  '98,  13m.  3  4-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — A.  Mossman,  '98, 
18  1-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race.  —  A.  Mossman,  '98, 
30  i-5s. 

One-mile  walk. — Ide,  '98,  9m.  5  4-5S. 

One-mile  bicycle  race. — A.  P.  Durgin,  '97,. 
3m.  4  3-5S. 

Running  high  jump. — A.  Mossman,  '98,  5  ft. 
4  in. 

Running  broad  jump. —  A.  W.  Grosvenor, 
'97,  19  ft.  9  in. 

Pole  vault.  — M.  D.  Dunning,  '96,  9  ft.  4  in. 

Putting  the  shot. — Austin,  '98,  34  ft.  7  in. 

Throwing  the  hammer. —  Austin,  '98,  76  ft.. 
2%  in. 

ACADEMIC  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  first  semi-annual  championship  field-day 
of  the  Academic  Athletic  League  was  held  at 
the  Olympic  Club  grounds,  San  Francisco,  Oc- 
tober 27th.  Representatives  of  the  following 
schools  appeared      San  Francisco  Boys'  High 
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OUTING  FOR  DECEMBER. 


School,  Oakland  High  School,  Alameda  Uni- 
versity Academy,  Alameda  High  School,  Ber- 
keley High  School  and  Berkeley  Gymnasium. 

ioo-yard  run,  final  heat. — W.  P.  Drum,  S.  F. 
B.  H.  S.,  u^s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — A.  C.  Cheek,  0.  H.  S., 
20 14s. 

One-mile  run. — R.  Littlefield,  B.  H.  S.,  5m. 
21  1-5S. 

220-yard  run,  final  heat. — W.  P.  Drum,  S.  F. 
B.  H.  S.,  25XS. 

Half-mile  run.— R.  Littlefield,  B.  H.  S.,  2m. 

19    2-£S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race. — I.  Dawson,  O.  H.  S., 
29s. 

Running  broad  jump. —  A.  C.  Cheek,  O.  H. 
S.,  21  ft.  7^  in. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot.— R.  T.  Wilbur,  O.  H.  S., 
37  ft.  5J4  in. 

Running  high  jump. — J.  Rosborough,  O.  H. 
S.,  5  ft  2  in. 

Throwing  12-lb.  hammer. —  R.  T.  Wilbur, 
O.  H.  S.,  no  ft. 

Pole  vault. — J.  Rosborough,  O.  H.  S.,  9  ft.  4  in 

The  one-mile  relay  race  was  won  by  the 
Oakland  High  School  team  in  3m.  52  4-5S. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Fall  handicap  games  were  held 
October  27th  on  Yale  Field.  The  weather  was 
fine.  Track  and  field  in  good  condition.  At- 
tendance large. 

100-yard  handicap  run. — R.  W.  Burnett,  Jr., 
'98,  2  yards,  10s. 

220-yard  handicap  run. — I.  M.  Jordan,  '95,  4 
yards,  22  2-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run. — H.  Chubb,  '95, 
scratch,  51  2-5S.;  A.  Pond,  Jr.,  '96,  S.,  scratch,  2. 

Half-mile  handicap  run. — J.  E.  Morgan,  P. 
G.,  scratch,  2m.  5s.;  W.  J.  Lapham,'97,  scratch, 2. 

One-mile  handicap  run. — W.  Brainerd,  '96, 
S.,  40  yards,  4m.  46s.;  J.  E.  Morgan,  P.  G., 
scratch,  2. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap. — E.  H.  Cady,  '95, 
S.,  1  yard  behind  scratch,  16  4-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap. — E.  H.  Cady,  '95; 
S.,  scratch,  26  1-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap. — W.  Peck,  '97, 
30  yards,  5m.  3i>£s  ,  E.  Hill,  '97,  scratch,  2 

Running  high  jump,  handicap. — J.  W.  Rowe, 
'95,  S.,  iy2  inches,  5  ft.  8  in.;  J.  H  Thompson, 
Jr.,  '95,  scratch,  5  ft.  9  in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap. — S.  L.  Fen- 
smith,  '96,  3  inches,  20ft.  2  in.;  R.  Mitchell,  '96, 
S.,  scratch,  20  ft.  4  in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap. — C.  T.  Van  Winkle,  '97, 
S  ,  10 inches,  9 ft. 9 in.;  M.  Kershaw, '95,  scratch. 
10  ft.  6  in. 

PRINCETON    COLLEGE. 

Their  annual  Fall  handicap  games  were  held 
October  17th  on  the  University  Field.  Weather 
unpleasant ;  wind  strong.     Track  heavy. 

100-yard  handicap  run. — Final  heat,  H.  B. 
Jamison,  '97,  3  yards,  10  1-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run. — A.  B.  Graver,  '97,  6 
yards,  and  H.  B.  Jamison,  '97,  2  yards,  a  dead 
heat  in  22  4-5S. 

440-yard  run,  Freshmen. — E.  P.  Prentice, 
56  2-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap  run.  —  G.  W.  Bryant, 
Seminary,  4  yards,  2 in.  8s. 

One-mile  handicap  run. — W.  R.  Wilson,  '96, 
30  yards,  5m.  23  3-5S. 


220-yard  hurdle  handicap. — D-  R-  James,  '95, 
scratch,  27  4-5S. 

One  mile  handicap  walk. — E.  O.  McVitty, 
'98,  scratch,  8m.  21s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap. — J.  R.  Parker, 
'98,  160  yards,  5m.  9  1-5S. ;  J.  A.  Leland,  '97, 
150  yards,  2  ;  F.  F.  Goodman,  '98,  scratch,  3. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap. — R.  C.  Kum- 
ler,  '95,  4  inches,  5  ft.  5  in. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap. — R.  C.  Kum- 
ler,  '95,  scratch,  22ft.  sin. 

Pole  vault,  handicap. — R.  Emmons,  '97,  10 
inches,  9  ft.;  W.  C.  Trainer,  '97,  8  inches,  2;  A. 
C.  Tyler,  '97,  scratch,  2. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot,  handicap. — S.  G.  Craig, 
'95,  scratch,  32  ft.  4^  in. 

Cane  rush. — Light  weight,  A.  Pardee,  '97, 
beat  E.  F.  Pelton,  '98,  in  2m.  so^s.  Middle 
weight,  H.  C.  Brokaw,  '97,  beat  R.  W.  Beymer, 
'98,  in  2m.  5i^s.  Heavyweight,  F.  P.  Ohl,  '98, 
beat  J.  S.  Vannest,  '97,  two  rounds,  in  5m.  and 
im.  23  2-5S. 

M'GILL    UNIVERSITY,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

It  had  been  intended  to  finish  their  annual 
Fall  games  in  one  day,  October  25th,  but  de- 
lays, both  avoidable  and  unavoidable,  length- 
ened the  meeting  to  three  days,  and  left  one 
event  unfinished.  The  weather  was  fine. 
Track  and  grounds  in  good  condition,  and  at- 
tendance large  on  the  first  day. 

ioo-yard  run. — Final  heat,  Campbell,  Medi- 
cine, 10  4-5S. 

220-yard  run. — Final    heat,    Campbell,    M,, 

23  4-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run. — Tees,  M  ,  56  4-5S. 

880-yard  run. — Brodie,  Science,  2m.  12  4-5S. 

One-mile  run. — Brodie,  S.,  4m   40  3-5S. 

Relay  race  ;  1  man  from  each  class  in  each 
department — Medicine,  1. 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — Final  heat,  Campbell, 
M.,  19  1-5S. 

no-yard  sack  race. — Baker,  S.,  17s. 

One-mile  bicycle  race. — Final  heat,  Cous- 
sirat,  Arts,  2m.  45  2-5S. 

Three-mile  bicycle  race. — Coussirat,  A.,  9m. 
8  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump. — Killally,  S.,  5  ft.  1  in. 

Running  broad  jump. — Campbell,  M.,  20  ft. 
n  in. 

Pole  leaping. — While  the  bar  was  at  9  ft.  2  in. 
all  the  poles  were  broken,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  postpone  the  continuation  of  the  contest. 

Throwing  cricket  ball. — Robertson,  M.,  103  ft. 
6  in. 

Kicking  football.— Molson,  A.,  124  ft.  4^  in. 

Putting  shot  — McDougal,  M  ,  32  ft   5  in. 

Throwing  hammer. — McDougal,   M.,    72  ft. 

3>2  in- 
Throwing    56-lb.    weight.— McLennan,    M., 

20  ft.  4^  in. 

LAFAYETTE    COLLEGE. 

The  annual  Freshmen  games,  held  October 
24th  (Founder's  Day),  were  stopped  by  a  rain- 
storm when  the  programme  was  only  half  fin- 
ished. 

ioo-yard  run. — J.  D.  Clark,  io'^s. 

220-yard  run.— J.  D.  Clark,  27  4- 5s. 

440-yard  run.— J.  D.  Clark,  55s. 

Two-mile  bicvcle  race.— J.  A.  Pierce,  6m.  8s. 

Running  broad  jump.— G.  S.  Barclay,  18  ft 
1  in.  . 

Putting  the  shot.— C.  R.  Rinehart,  31  ft.  2  in. 
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CYCLING. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

Their  annual  Fall  games  were  held  October 
1 8th  and  19th,  the  first  day  on  the  University 
lawn,  and  the  second  on  the  Rosedale  grounds. 
Weather  fine.  Attendance  fair.  Track  and 
grounds  in  good  condition. 

100-yard  run. — Final  heat,  J.  Morrow,  School 
of  Practical  Science,  10  2-5S. 

Fatigue  race. — Perry  and  Bryan,  21s. 

220-yard  run— J.  Morrow,  S.  P   S  ,  22  3-5S. 

220-yard  run,  graduates. — M.  Currie,  24s. 

440-yard  run. — J.  Morrow,  S.  P.  S.,  53  4-5S. 

Half-mile  run. — O.  A.  McNichol,  School  of 
Pharmacy,  2m.  10s. 

One-mile  run. — F.  Hodgins,  5m   6s. 

Team  relay  race  (1,320  yards).- — S.  P.  S., 
Dobie,  Chapman  and  Barker,  3m.  26s 

120-yard  hurdle  race. — J.  G.  Merrick.  20s. 

One-mile  bicycle  race. — F.  A.  Moore,  S.  P.  S., 
2m.  34s. 

Running  high  jump. — W.  G.  Parker,  S  P.  S., 
5  ft.  4  in. 

Standing  broad  jump. — J.  Treble,  10  ft.  1  in. 

Running  broad  jump  — D.   K    Smith,  18  ft. 

8X  in- 
Standing  hop,  step  and  jump. — N.  G.  McAr- 

thur,  School  of  Arts,  28  ft.  %%  in 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump. — D.  K.  Smith, 

S.  M.,  40  ft.  3  in. 

Pole  vault  — W.  G.  Parker,  S.  P.  S.,  8  ft.  8  in. 
Putting  16-lb.  shot  — C.  Bradlev,  S.  A..  37  ft. 

8%  in. 

Individual  prize  — N.  G.  McArthur,  S   A.,  19 

points  ,  W.  G.  Parker,  S.  P.  S  ,  18  points  :  J.  D. 

Morrow,  S.  P.  S.,  15  points. 

MINOR    MEETINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  amateur  athletic  meetings 
whose  details  are  given  in  this  department, 
games  have  been  held  as  follows. 


October  /jth. — Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
at  Andover,  Mass. 

October  ibth.— Queen's  College,  at  Kingston, 
Ont. 

October  ijth. — St.  John  the  Evangelist's 
School,  at  Montreal,  Que. 

Trinity  College  School,  at  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

October  igth. — Union  Blues,  at  Flint,  Mich. 

Manual  Training  School,  at  Stenton,  Pa. 

Collegiate  Institute,  at  Napanee,  Ont. 
_  October  20th. — Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations of  Illinois,  at  Springfield,  111. 

High  School,  at  Petrolia,  Ont. 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Athletic  Association, 
at  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

Rutgers  College,  on  Neilson  Field,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

October  21st. — Glendale  Athletic  Club,  at 
Glendale.  L.  I. 

October  26th. — Central  High  School,  at  Sten- 
ton, Pa. 

Montreal  Garrison  Artillery,  in  Drill  Hall, 
Montreal,  Que. 

October  27th. — Armory  Hill  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti. 
Mich. 

Nove7nber  1st. — Adams  Academy,  at  Quincy, 
Mass. 

November  jth. — St.  Alphonsus  Club,  at  To- 
ronto, Ont. 

November  6th.  — Woodside  Athletic  Club,  at 
Woodside,  L.  I. 

Ridgewood  Athletic  Club,  at  Ridgewood, 
L.  I. 

November  6th  and  yth. — Trinity  College,  at 
Toronto,  Ont. 

November  gth. — Eastern  District  Branch  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  Knicker- 
bocker Hall,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


CYCLING. 


RUBBER    PROVED    SUPERIOR    TO    STEEL. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
meetings  held  this  year  was  that  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  Association,  at  Philadelphia  in 
October.  From  the  cycling  standpoint  it 
was  interesting  because  this  powerful  asso- 
ciation whose  individual  members  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  down  on  the  bicycle 
business,  showed  a  decided  interest  in  those 
points  in  the  construction  of  the  bicycle 
which  made  it  a  practical  road  machine. 
Mr.  Sterling  Elliott  read  a  paper  on  pneu- 
matic tires  and  ball  bearings  which  included 
the  following  interesting  statements  : 

"  Two  box  buggies  were  employed,  one  hav- 
ing the  usual  steel  tired  wheels,  44  and  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  254  pounds  ;  the 
other  having  pneumatic  tired  wheels,  32  and  34 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  vehicle  weighed  232 
pounds.  The  cross  diameter  of  the  tires  was 
2  inches.  An  amount  of  weight  equal  to  the 
difference  was  placed  in  the  lighter  vehicle,  and 
care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  front  wheels  of 
the  two  vehicles  bore  exactly  the  same  weight. 

"  The  surface  upon  which  this  first  test  was 
made  was  a  new,  hard  pine  floor  which  was  as 
smooth  as  such  a  floor  could  be,  and  the  wheels 
were  drawn  lengthwise  of  the  boards.      The 


amount  of  power  required  to  move  these  vehi- 
cles under  the  following  conditions,  was  care- 
fully noted  by  means  of  a  registering  spring 
balance  which  was  attached  alternately  to  the 
king  bolts  by  means  of  a  long  cord. 

"  It  was  found  that  the  power  required  to 
start  the  pneumatic  tires  from  a  standstill  was 
4  pounds,  and  the  power  required  to  haul  them 
at  a  slow  walk  was  3'/^  to  4  pounds." 

The  power  required  to  start  steel  tires  was 
found  to  average  but  3  pounds,  and  when 
started,  the  power  required  to  draw  them  was 
but  \)/2  to  2  pounds,  showing  an  average  of 
about  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  steel  tires. 

Next,  an  obstruction  5-16  of  an  inch  high  was 
placed  in  front  of  and  against  the  wheels  of 
each  vehicle.  To  haul  them  over  this  obstruc- 
tion from  a  standstill  required,  in  the  case  of 
the  steel  tires,  25  pounds  ;  with  the  rubber  tires, 
but  1 1  pounds.  Then  they  were  drawn  at  a 
slow  walk  over  the  5-16  obstruction,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  power  required  to  draw  the  rub- 
ber tires  was  5  pounds,  and  the  steel  tires  8 
pounds  An  obstruction  ys  of  an  inch  high 
was  placed  against  the  wheel,  and  the  power 
required  to  haul  over  it  from  a  standstill  was- 
as  follows  :  Rubber  tires,  24  pounds;  steel  tires, 
44  pounds. 
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The  two  carriages  were  next  loaded  with  300 
pounds  each.  It  was  then  found  that  the  power 
required  to  start  the  rubber  tires  on  the  smooth 
floor  was  8  pounds,  while  to  start  the  steel  tires, 
loaded,  required  12  pounds. 

The  5-16  inch  obstruction  was  then  placed  in 
front  of  the  wheels,  and  the  power  required  to 
haul  over  it  was  13^2  pounds  for  the  rubber, 
and  40  pounds  for  the  steel  tires.  Over  the  7-8 
inch  obstruction  the  power  required  to  haul  the 
two  loaded  carriages  was  36  pounds  for  the 
rubber,  and  69  pounds  for  the  steel. 

The  two  vehicles  were  then  taken  out  of 
doors,  and  placed  on  a  fairly  good  gravel  road. 
The  power  required  to  haul  the  rubber-tired 
vehicle,  loaded,  300  pounds,  averaged  20 
pounds,  and  the  extreme  power  required  at  any 
point  was  26  pounds.  With  the  steel-tired  ve- 
hicle, over  the  same  road,  the  average  was  41 
pounds,  and  the  extreme,  79,  or  three  times  the 
resistance  of  the  rubber. 

To  haul  these  two  carriages,  empty,  over  a 
moderately  sandy  road,  the  extreme  power  re- 
quired for  the  rubber  was  26  pounds,  the  same 
as  when  loaded  on  gravel  with  an  average  of  16. 
The  steel-tire  vehicle  required  an  extreme  of  40 
pounds  and  an  average  of  22. 

With  a  load  of  150  pounds,  the  steel  tire  re- 
quired an  extreme  of  57,  and  an  average  of  40  ; 
and  the  rubber,  an  extreme  of  38,  and  an  aver- 
age of  16. 

A  TRUCE  TO  RECORD-BREAKING. 

Apparently  nothing  but  the  flying  of  the 
snow  stopped  the  great  record-breaking  work 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  Fall  sea- 
son. First  of  all  we  were  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Ziegler,  the  California  flyer, 
had  cut  the  record  of  one  mile  to  im.  50s.;  then 
came  the  news  from  Buffalo  that  Johnson  had 
lowered  the  straightaway  mile  record  to  im. 
35s.,  and  lastly,  from  Waltham,  flashed  the  in- 
telligence that  Harry  Tyler  had  put  the  paced 
flying  start  record  down  to  im.  48  3-5S.  Now  that 
the  chill  winds  from  the  North  have  come  and 
snow  is  covering  the  ground,  the  flyers  will  hie 
them  away  to  warmer  climes  and  continue  the 
onslaught  on  "  Father  Time."  The  record  of 
Salvator,  the  running  horse,  has  given  way  to 
the  bicycle.  There  is  nothing  now  left  to  beat 
excepting  the  locomotive. 

ABUSES    OF    PACE-MAKING 

The  result  of  the  late  invitation  race,  held  at 
Waltham,  in  which  Tyler  rode  one  mile,  has 
brought  about  a  discussion  which  will  probably 
end  in  the  abolition  of  pace-making  in  competi- 
tion events.  The  original  idea  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 
men  could  not  make  the  pace  fast  enough  if 
left  to  themselves,  so  the  managers  cast  about 
them  for  some  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  finally 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  pace-making.  This  was 
done  with  partially  satisfactory  results,  and  so 
long  as  the  public  was  pleased  the  managers 
were  satisfied.  The  invitation  race  is  also  the 
outcome  of  complaints,  made  by  the  racing  men, 
that,  in  all  the  open  events,  riders  entered  who 
had  no  business  in  the  class,  and  the  only  result 
was  to  encumber  the  track  and  interfere  with 
the  proper  riding  of  the  genuine  contestants. 
In  these  days,  when  competitions  are  sought  and 
are  so  hard  to  get,  every  method  is  employed  to 
secure  them.     In  the  abstract,  there  is  nothing 


to  be  said  against  pace-making  in  competition 
races  or  in  invitation  events,  but  there  is  dan- 
ger in  the  elastic  rules  which  at  present  govern 
these  matters. 

RECORD    BREAKING. 

At  Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  16th,  Otto 
Ziegler  beat  the  one -mile  flying  start  rec- 
ord by  riding  the  distance  in  im.  50s. — 3-5S. 
faster  than  Johnson's  Waltham  record.  This 
record,  however,  did  not  stand  long,  for  Tyler, 
who  had  been  camping  at  Waltham,  waiting 
for  a  favorable  opportunity,  found  it  October 
27th,  and  rode  the  distance  in  im.  48  3-5S. 
This  is  the  fastest  ever  ridden  on  a  circular 
track.  Tyler  was  never  in  better  condition 
than  in  this  trial,  which  was  on  one  of  those 
days  when  a  man  feels  equal  to  almost  any 
physical  exertion.  The  ease  with  which  he 
rode,  and  the  entire  absence  of  distress  after  the 
finish,  were  remarkable.  On  the  same  day  and 
track  Arthur  Porter,  a  Class  A  man,  equaled 
his  own  time  of  26  2-5  s.  for  the  quarter,  covered 
1-3  in  35s.  as  against  the  fastest  previous  rec- 
ord of  35  4-5S.,  and  the  half  in  54s.  as  against 
55s. — all  his  own  times.  October  29th,  Tyler 
rode  two  miles,  4m.  4s.  This  trial  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  Porter 
at  one-mile,  standing  start,  with  pacers.  He 
covered  the  distance  in  2m.,  which  is  the  world's 
record  for  Class  A  men.  Earlier  in  the  week 
Arthur  Porter  also  rode  a  paced  mile,  flying 
start,  in  im.  52  3-5S.  October  22d,  a  race 
meeting  was  held  at  Waltham,  the  event  of 
which  was  the  so-called  invitation  race,  ridden 
with  pace-makers.  Tyler  was  actually  the  only 
starter,  although  it  is  stated  that  invitations 
were  issued  to  members  of  other  teams.  The 
pace-makers  were  McDuffee,  Coleman  and  But- 
ler. Until  within  100  yards  of  the  finish  the 
tandemen  led  when  Tyler  passed  them,  finish- 
ing the  mile  in  2m.  5  1-5S. ,  and  claimed  the 
competition  record.  This  claim  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Racing  Board  and  not  allowed 

Shortly  after  these  successful  onslaiights, 
the  weather  in  the  East  changed,  and  the  cold 
winds  and  flying  snow  stopped  record-breakers. 

The  fastest  mile  ever  ridden  on  a  bicycle  was 
by  John  S.  Johnson  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October 
24th.  The  course  selected  was  a  straightaway 
course  with  a  magnificent  surface,  with  the 
start  slightly  up  grade  and  a  slight  wind  at  his 
back.  The  last  quarter  was  a  trifle  down  grade. 
The  spectators  saw  a  man  ride  a  bicycle  a  mile 
at  greater  speed  than  ever  running  horse  cov- 
ered the  same  distance  under  like  favorable 
conditions.  Salvator,  carrying  no  pounds,  on 
a  straightaway  course  at  Monmouth  Park, 
August' 28th,  1890,  ran  a  mile  in  im.  35>2S., 
while  Johnson  finished  in  im  35  2-5S.  The 
times  for  the  quarters  were  as  follows  :  First 
quarter,  21  2-5S.  ;  second,  25  2-5S  ;  third,  25s., 
and  final,  23  3-5S.  He  was  paced  by  men  rid- 
ing a  quadricycle,  and  easily  beat  them  out  at 
the  finish. 

At  St.  Louis,  October  24th,  the  100  mile 
track  record  was  beaten  by  Bert  Harding,  who 
covered  the  distance  in  4I1.  35m.  56  4-5S. 

At  Springfield,  October  20th,  Ed.  Nelson  es- 
tablished the  five-mile  Class  A  record  at  urn. 
56s.  F.  B.  Stowe  made  the  Class  A  quarter- 
mile  standing  start  record  at  same  day  and 
place  in  33  1-5S. 

The  25-mile  road  record  in  competition  was 
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beaten  by  Monte  Scott,  who  covered  the  dis- 
tance in  ih  5m.  21  4-5S  ,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J  , 
in  the  Trenton  Wheelmen's  handicap  road  race. 
The  course  covered  was  five  miles  in  length, 
and  had  been  carefully  surveyed,  so  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  distance  or  the 
authenticity  of  the  timing.  This  is  a  world's 
record. 

The  24-hour  American  track  record  was 
broken  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  16th,  by 
Louis  Gimm,  Cleveland  Wheel  Club.  The  best 
previous  record  had  been  held  for  several  years 
by  F.  E.  Spooner,  of  Chicago,  who  rode  374 
miles,  1,605  yards.  Gimm  covered  383  miles, 
1,490  yards,  and  lost  53  minutes  during  the 
night  by  reason  of  heavy  rain. 

R.  P.  Searl  made  a  successful  attempt  on  the 
Elizabeth-  Rah  way  course  last  month  to  break 
the  200-mile  road  record.  The  first  half  of  the 
journey  was  covered  in  5I1.  35m. ,  and  the  second 
in  7I1.  am  45s  — total  for  the  200  miles  being 
i2h.  44m.  45s 

The  English  i-hour  track  record  was  placed 
by  J.  A.  Robinson  at  the  Heme  Hill  track  last 
month  at  26  miles,  1,670  yards.  The  best  pre- 
vious record  was  26  miles,  1,103  yards. 


At  the  Putney  (London,  Eng.)  track,  October 
13th,  Geo.  Hunt,  a  comparatively  unknown 
man,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  12-hour 
track  record,  covering  260  miles,  177  yards  Up 
to  the  sixth  hour  he  was  behind  record,  but 
from  the  seventh  hour  to  the  finish  had  it  all  his 
own  way.  The  distances  from  the  seventh  hour 
up  were  as  follows:  7th  hour,  155  miles,  1,600 
yards  ;  8th  hour,  176  miles,  80  yards  ;  9th  hour, 
197  miles,  445  yards  ;  10th  hour,  217  miles,  700 
yards;  nth  hour,  235  miles,  no  yards;  12th 
hour,  260  miles,  177  yards.  These  are  all 
world's  records. 

October  27th  the  Class  A  i-hour  track  record 
in  competition  was  made  by  Chas.  A.  Church, 
on  the  Ri  vert  on,  N.  J.  track,  covering  22  miles, 
1,263  yards. 

October  30th,  Johnson  tried  the  straight- 
away unpaced  mile  over  the  Tonawanda  Boule- 
vard, and  every  precaution  was  taken  for  rec- 
ord. The  distance  was  carefully  measured,  and 
the  time  forthefull  mile  was  ih.  57s  4-5S.  The 
time  for  the  first  quarter  was  not  taken,  but  the 
times  for  the  half  and  three-quarters  were  55m. 
3-5S.  and  ih.  26m   2-5S. 

The  Prowler. 
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OUR   ENGLISH    VISITORS.— CONTINUED. 

The  fourth  match  was  played  on  the  Rose- 
dale  grounds,  Toronto,  October  3d  and  4th, 
against  the  Gentlemen  of  Canada,  and  resulted 
in  a  draw,  rain  unfortunately  preventing  play 
for  some  length  of  time  each  day. 

Lord  Hawke  again  won  the  toss,  and  sent 
his  men  first  to  bat.  Hill  did  the  best  batting 
of  his  side,  and  Bathurst  played  in  excellent 
style,  putting  on  runs  at  a  useful  time  toward 
the  close  of  the  innings,  the  total  of  which  was 
147.  Only  three  of  the  Canadian  bowlers  were 
brought  into  use,  Laing,  McGiveren  and  Wads- 
worth,  and  they  all  met  with  success.  Laing 
took  4  wickets  for  47  runs,  Wadsworth  3  for  38, 
and  McGiveren  3  for  50  The  Canadians  were 
by  no  means  successful  in  their  first  attempt  at 
the  bat,  all  being  dismissed  for  55  runs,  and  at 
one  time  it  looked  a  certainty  that  they  would 
be  defeated  in  a  single  innings,  but  they  pulled 
together  in  their  follow-on  and  converted  the 
probable  defeat  into  a  creditable  draw.  Laing 
and  Horstead  did  the  best  batting  for  the  home 
team,  particularly  in  the  second  innings,  where 
both  men  played  in  brilliant  style  and  helped 
materially  in  bringing  the  total  up  to  125  runs 
for  5  wickets.     The  scores  were  : 

LORD   HAWKE'S  TEAM. 

A.  J.  L.  Hill,  c.  Cameron,  b.  Wadsworth 48 

C.  E.  De  Traff ord,  c.  and  b.  Laing o 

R.  S.  Lucas,  c.  McGiveren,  b.  Laing 9 

G.  J.  Mordaunt,  b   Laing 1 

C.  W.  Wright,  b.  McGiveren 5 

Lord  Hawke,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  McGiveren 6 

L.  C.  V.  Bathurst,  not  out 34 

G.  W.  Hillyard,  b.  McGiveren 10 

J.  S.  Robinson,  b.  Wadsworth 12 

G.  R.  Bardswell,  b.  Wadsworth o 

W.  F.  Whitwell,  b.  Laing 10 

Extras 12 


Totals. 


.147 


GENTLEMEN   OF  CANADA. 
First  Inning.  Second  Inning. 

P.  C.  Goldingham,  c.   Whitwell, 

b.  Hill o    c.   De   Trafford, 

b.  Hill 7 


W.   W.    Jones,    c.    Robinson,   b. 

Bathurst 7 

Rev   F.  W.   Terry,   c.   Lucas,  b. 

Hill 1 

J.  M.  Laing,  b.  Bathurst 13 

G.  S.  Lyon,  c.  Hill,  b.  Bathurst..  2 

W.  K.  Wadsworth.  c.  Hawke,  b. 
Hill o 

M.  Boyd,  c.  De  Trafford,  b.  Bat- 
hurst   8 

K.  H.  Cameron,  b.  Bathurst 7 

T.  Clement,  c.  Bathurst,  b.  Hill. .  2 

J.  Horstead,  not  out 13 

H.  McGiveren,  c.  and  b.  Hill...     2 


c.   Hill,  b.    Bat- 
hurst   7 

not  out 31 

c.    Whitwell,  b. 
Hillyard 5 


c.    Hillyard,     b. 
Bardswell 23 


b.  Hillyard 46 

Extras 6 


Totals 55        Totals I2s 

The  concluding  contest  of  the  tour  was  play- 
ed against  a  fifteen  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
Lowell  grounds,  October  6th  and  8th,  the  result 
being  another  victory  for  the  visitors  by  an  in- 
nings and  19  runs.  His  Lordship  again  won  the 
toss  and  decided  to  bat  first,  on  a  wicket  that 
was  in  first-class  condition.  The  first  three 
wickets  of  the  visitors  went  down  quickly,  for 
but  one  run,  but  matters  improved  after  that, 
and  176  had  been  made  at  the  fall  of  the 
last  wicket.  An  excellent  stand  was  made  by 
De  Trafford,  during  which  he  compiled  75  runs. 
Mordaunt  also  batted  in  good  form-  for  44, 
playing  steadily  all  through  his  innings.  Lord 
Hawke,  the  only  other  double-figure  man,  bat- 
ted very  freely,  placing  another  hit  clean  out  of 
the  grounds. 

Chambers  bowled  in  remarkably  good  form, 
taking  9  wickets  for  77  runs. 

The  home  team,  on  their  turn  at  the  bat, 
went  all  to  pieces,  and  were  disposed  of  for  the 
small  total  of  53,  Hillyard  taking  9  of  their 
wickets  for  15  runs,  and  Bathurst  5  for  24  A 
follow-on  was  necessary,  in  which  the  home 
team  made  considerable  improvement,  running 
up  their  total  to  104.  R.  Fairburn  and  P.  H. 
Clarke  both  played  fine  innings.  The  bowling  of 
the  visitors  was  well  on  the  wicket,  and  Whit- 
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well  took  5  for  20,  Bathurst  4  for  22,  and  Hill 
4  for  27.  The  home  team,  although,  well  up  in 
their  bowling,  were  decidedly  weak  in  batting, 
almost  all  the  men  losing  confidence  when  at 
the  wicket.     The  scores  follow  : 

LORD  HAWKE'S  TEAM. 

A.  J.  L.Hill,  b.  Chambers ...     o 

L.  C.  V.  Bathurst,  b.  Chambers o 

R.  S.  Lucas,  b.  Chambers o 

G.  J.  Mordaunt,  c.  Smith,  b.  Chambers !  44 

C.  W .  Wright,  b.  Shepherdson. . . . . .     3 

C.  E.  De  Trafford.  c.  and  b.  Chambers  ...  75 

Lord  Hawke,  b.  Wright 24 

K.  McAlpine,  b.  Chambers 2 

G.  W   Hillyard,  b.  Chambers o 

J.  S.  Robinson,  c.  Shepherdson,  b.  Chambers 6 

W.  F.  Whitwell,  st.  Comber,  b.  Chambers 6 

G.  R.  Bardswell,  not  out 9 

Extras 7 

Totals 176 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


First   Inning. 
J.  H.  Comber,  c.  Robinson,  b. 

Bathurst 9 

J.  Smith,  b.  Bathurst 4 

F.  Pairburn,  c.  Hillyard o 

T.  Pettitt,  c.  Mordaunt,  b.  Bat- 
hurst  11 

M.  K.  Gordon,  b   Hillyard o 

L.    Mansfield,  c.  McAlpine,   b. 

Hiilyard  3 

P.  H.  Clarke,  c.  Bardswell,  b. 

Bathurst 6 

G.  Wright,  c.  Hillyard,  b.  Bat- 
hurst    1 

L.  Haughton,  b.  Hillyard 2 

J.  Sharpe,  b.  Hillyard o 

R.  J.  Fairburn,  c.  and  b.  Hill- 
yard  o 

H.   Shepherdson,  c.  Bardswell, 

b.  Hillyard 6 

R.  Craclinell,  not  out 5 

Chambers,  c.  McAlpine,  b.  Hill- 
yard   o 

J.  J.  Hart,  b.  Hillyard o 

Extras 6 


Second  Inning. 


b.  Bathurst 2 

b.  Whitwell 1 

b.  Hill 12 


b.  Hill 

c.  Wright,  b.  Hill. 


c   Bardswell,  b. 
Whitwell   o 

b.  Whitwell 19 

c.  B  ar  d  s  wel  1,  b. 
Whitweh o 

not  out 9 

c.  Hillyard,  b.  Bat- 
hurst   3 

st.  Wright,  b.  Bat- 
hurst  20 

1.  b.w.,b.  Whitwell  o 
c.     Bardswell,    b. 

Bathurst 3 

c.  Bathurst,  b.  Hill  7 

Run  out 1 

Extras 19 


Totals    53        Totals 104 


CANADA   V.    UNITED    STATES. 

The  twenty-first  annual  international  match 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  played 
at  Wissahickon,  Philadelphia,  September  17th 
and  18th,  terminated  in  a  draw,  owing  to  rain 

The  Canadians  won  the  toss  and  took  the 
wicket,  giving  a  good  exhibition  of  batting,  the 
total  of  155  being  a  very  fair  showing  against 
the  excellent  bowling,  but  the  fielding  was  only 
fair.  The  United  States  team,  in  their  turn  at 
the  bat,  had  made  177  for  the  toss  of  nine 
wickets  when  play  finished.  Wood,  Biddle, 
Clark  and  Bohlen  had  all  done  well  at  the  bat  ; 
but  Patterson,  who  has  usually  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  team,  was  bowled  for  3.  Laing 
and  McGiverin  were  in  first-class  form  with  the 
ball,  the  former  taking  six  wickets  for  69  runs, 
and  the  latter  three  for  47.     The  scores  follow  : 

CANADA. 

P.  C    Goldingham,  c.  Patterson  b.  King.... n 

A.  F.  R.  Martin,  c.  Muir  b.  Baily 23 

Rev.  F.  W.  Terry,  b.  Clark 6 

J.  M.  Laing,  b.  King 23 

G.  S.  Lyon,  c.  Wood  b.  Baily 23 

J.  Horstead,  c.  King  b.  Baily 10 

W.  J.  Kenney,  c.  Biddle  b.  King o 

T.  Martin,  b.  Clark 15 

W.  W.  Jones,  c.  Biddle  b.  Patterson 15 

W.  K.  Wadsworth,  not  out , n 

H.  B.  McGiverin,  b.  Patterson 4 

Extras 14 

Total 155 

UNITED  STATES. 

G.  S.  Patterson,  b.  Laing 3 

A.  M.  Wood,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  McGiverin 36 

W.  W.  Noble,  b.  McGiverin 15 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  and  b.  McGiverin 20 

E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  c.  Jones  b.  Laing 31 

J.  W.  Muir,  b.  Laing o 

F.  W.  Ralston,  c.  Terry  b.  Laing 4 

L.  Biddle,  b.  Laing 32 

W.  Brockie,  c.  Horstead  b.  Laing o 

J.  B.  King,  not  out 10 

H.  P.  Baily,  not  out  10 

Extras  16 

Total 177 

T.  C.  Turner. 


GOLF. 


ST.  ANDREW  S  CLUB,  YONKERS. 

The  final  in  the  foursomes,  left  over  at  the 
tournament,  was  played  October  26th.  The 
count  was  by  holes,  not  the  total  of  strokes.  The 
contestants  were  T.  C  Ten  Eyck  and  W.  E. 
Hodgman  against  J.  B.  Upham  and  L.  B.  Stod- 
dart.  The  latter  pair  won,  four  up  and  two  to 
play 

The  fifth  monthly  handicap  scores  were  : 

First       Second  Handi- 

round.      round.  Score.  cap.    Total. 

G.  E.  Armstrong..  54  52  106  15  91 

W.  R.  Innis 55  51  106  13  93 

H.  M.  Townsend. . .  67  58  125  18  107 

W.  E.  Hodgman...   66  51  117  39  108 

John  Reid 59  60  119  10  109 

Daniel  Chauncey. .  56  60  116  16  no 

H.  O.  Tallmadge  ..73  70  143  36  107 

T.L.Mason 64  74  138  27  in 

H.  W.  Taft 69  73  142  27  115 

A.  L.  Livermore. . .  63  54  117  4  113 

G.  L.  Stebbins 90  74  164  36  128 

The  John  Reid  championship  has  quite  a  rep- 
utable antiquity  in  golfing  annals,  for  its  sixth 
annual  contest  took  place  November  6th  The 
links  were  heavy  and  out  of  twelve  contestants 
the  final  was  between  David  L.  Henderson  and 
J.  B.  Upham.  The  former  won  by  three  strokes. 
The  course  was  four  times  around  the  nine 
holes. 


COUNTRY  CLUB,  BROOKLINE,   MASS. 

In  torrents  of  rain  a  dozen  of  the  entrants  to 
the  open  tournament  of  the  Country  Club  com- 
pleted the  full  two  rounds,  November  2d.  The 
play  was,  of  course,  slow,  with  the  following 
results  : 

First  Second 

round.  round.  Total. 

L.  B.  Stoddart 55  46  100 

J.  F.  Gray  53  49  102 

H.  C.  Leeds  54  51  105 

H.  H.  Fay 56  52  108 

A.  L.  Livermore 58  53  m 

T.  Wattson  Merrill 56  56  112 

Laurence  Curtis 58  56  114 

F.  Stancliffe  58  56  114 

E.  D.  Jordan,  Jr 62  53  115 

D.G.Henderson 58  59  117 

C.  W.  Barnes  58  59  117 

S.H.Bennett 71  59  130 

Morristown. — The  silver  cup  presented  by 
Miss  Susan  de  Forest  Day  was  won  October 
20th,  the  second  day  of  the  tournament  by 
Mrs.  William  Shippen,  with  a  score  of  54.  The 
other  scores  were  :  Mrs.  Arthur  Dean,  55  ; 
Miss  Loie  Raymond,  55  ;  Miss  Gertrude  Hoyt, 
60 ;  Miss  Louise  Field,  62  ;  Mrs  Henry  P. 
Phipps,  63  ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dickson,  63  ;  Miss  Alice 

D.  Field,    63  ;    Mrs.   Elliott   Smith,    65  ;    Mrs. 
Mahlon   Pitney,    69 ;    Miss   Walker,    72  ;    Mrs. 
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Egerton  Brown,  73  ;  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  James, 
74  ;  Miss  Raymond,  80  ;  Miss  S.  S.  McEckron, 
90. 

On  the  third  day  the  associate  members  of 
the  club  played  for  a  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  H. 
McK.  Twombley.  The  scores  were  :  Mr.  W. 
Shippen,  76  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Phipps,  79  ;  Mr.  A. 
Whitney,  83  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Brinley,  85  ;  Mr.  B.  L. 
Chandler,  87  ;  Mr.  W.  Allston  Flagg,  88  ;  Mr. 
W.  Bard  McVickar,  90  ;  Mr.  J .  B.  Lowell.  90  ; 
Mr.  R.  H.  Thomas,  93;  Mr.  G.  J  Little,  95; 
Mr.  G.  G.  Frelinghuysen,  105  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Dar- 
rach,  in  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Williams,  119. 

Hohokus,  N.  J. — The  links  of  Hohokus, 
established  in  1893,  the  oldest  club  in  the  State, 
have  been  rearranged  and  improved. 

Lakewood. — A  golf  club  has  been  organized 
here,  and  the  game  promises  to  become  very 
popular.  The  club  has  already  secured  desir- 
able ground  and  commenced  work  on  the  links 
so  that  the  first  game  may  be  played  at  an 
early  date.  Among  the  men  interested  in  the 
new  organization  are  Messrs.  Lynch,  Morse, 
Ker  and  Dunn.  Mr.  Dunn  is  an  expert  player 
and  will  coach  the  other  members. 

Lenox. — The  Golf  Club  has  leased  the 
grounds  of  Dr.  Greenleaf  for  three  years,  and 
play  was  continued  all  through  October, 
Robert  Phifer  has  reduced  the  record,  making 
the  nine  links  in  forty-five  strokes.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Rogers  has  gone  around  in  forty-nine  strokes 
and  Joseph  W.  Burden  in  fifty-one.  Miss 
Constance  Parsons  has  been  around  the  course 
in  seventy-eight  strokes,  and  Mrs.  de  Heridia 
in  eighty. 

Hollyzuood,  N.  J. — In  a  game  played  on  these 
links  October  28th,  Walter  G.  Murphy,  of  New 
York,  made  a  phenomenal  drive  of  280  yards, 
The  contestants  were  Walter  "G.  Murphy,  of 
New  York,  and  Edward  S.  Lattimer,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  as  partners,  against  Harry  B. 
Moore,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Julian  Ranger, 
an  English  expert.  The  former  won  by  a  score 
of  three  holes  up,  two  to  play  ;  referee,  John 
S.  Hoey  ;  the  stakes,  a  dinner  and  expenses  for 
a  party  of  twelve. 

Meadowbrook. — Miss  Anna  Sands  won  the 
silver  cup  (October).  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Duncan, 
second,  and  Miss  May  Bird,  third.  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  Mrs.  Potter,  Miss  Livingston, 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  Mrs.  Ripley,  Miss  Beekman 
and  Mrs.  Smith  Hadden  contested. 

Tuxedo. — The  Ladies'  Cup,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.,  for  best  score  in  month  of 


October,  seven  holes  (Nos.   1,  2,  3,4,  5,  6  and 
10),  was  won  by  Mrs.  H.   McVicker,  score  60. 
Miss  Preston  scored  62  ;  Miss  Porter  78  ;  Mrs 
Kent  84. 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTRY    CLUB. 

Their  first  invitation  handicap  tournament, 
November  4th,  attracted  eighteen  competitors 
and  was  won  by  George  D.  Fowle,  of  the 
Devon  Golf  Club,  who  made  the  circuit  of  the 
links  in  60  strokes.  He  had  18  for  handicap 
leaving  his  net  score  42.     The  full  score  follows: 

Handi-  Net 
Name.  Club.  Strokes.  cap.      Score. 

Georjre  D.  Fowle, 

Devon  Golf  Club 60  18  42 

B.  E.  Tilghman,  * 

Rittenhouse  Club 75  20  ec 

A.  E.  Newbold, 

Philadelphia  Country  Club 65  q  *& 

Dr.  Charles  Claxton, 

University  Club 58         scratch         58 

J.  Frank  McFadden, 

Philadelphia  Country  Club 74  16  s8 

E.  H   McCullough, 

Philadelphia  Country  Club 78  20  58 

Mahlon  Hutchinson, 

Devon  Golf  Club 73  14  rQ 

Edward  D.  Toland, 

Philadelphia  Country  Club 80  20  60 

J.  B.  McKinley, 

Germantown  Cricket  Club 71  n  60 

P.  S.  P.  Randolph, 

Philadelphia  Country  Club 79  16  63 

Marcellus  Coxe 

Devon  Golf  Club 81  14  67 

S.  Jamison, 

Merion  Cricket  Club 85  16  69 

L.  C.  Altemus, 

Devon  Golf  Club 88  18  70 

Lewellyn  Barry, 

Devon  Golf  Club 87  n  76 

Robert  Toland, 

Philadelphia  Country  Club 108  20  88 

H  A.  Smith, 

Rittenhouse  Club 112  19  93 

Wilson  Catherwood,  Devon  Golf  Club  ;  M.  A.  Wil- 
cox, Philadelphia  Country  Club  ;  William  Hunt.  Jr., 
Rittenhouse  Club ;  W.  M.  Wiltbank,  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  and  S.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Rittenhouse  Club, 
withdrew. 

New  Windsor,  N.  Y.  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  list  of  Golfers'  Club.  The  following  are 
the  officers  :  President,  John  Harper ;  vice- 
president,  A.  Fillmore  Hyde  ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Chauncey  F.  Kerr  ;  captain  of  the 
links,  Fred  Sneff.  J.  Abner  Harper,  Franklin 
Harper,  Howard  Sweetzer,  Francis  Lynch, 
William  H.  Harris,  Noah  Slee  and  A.  H. 
Havemeyer  are  among  the  members.  The 
new  club  held  a  handicap  tournament  Novem- 
ber 6th.  C.  Turner. 


YACHTING. 


NEW   YORK   YACHT   CLUB. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  was  held  at  the  club  house  October  24th. 
Vice-Commodore  Brown  presided.  The  only 
business  of  any  importance  was  the  election  of 
a  nominating  committee  to  draw  up  a  ticket  for 
the  annual  collection.  The  names  of  the  com- 
mittee are  William  P.  Douglas,  E.  E.  Chase, 
James  D.  Smith,  J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  John  R. 
Piatt,  Gouverneur  Kortright,  Fordham  Morris, 
C.  McK.  Leosser,  Harold  A.  Sanderson  and  L. 
Vaughn  Clark. 

Twenty-two  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  L.  Vaughn  Clark  announced  that  the 
yachtsmen  of  New  London  were  preparing  for 


a  yachting  week  at  that  popular  aquatic  resort 
immediately  after  the  University  boat  races. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Vice-Commodore 
Brown  will  be  the  next  commodore  of  the  club. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan  has  taken  a  hunting-box  for 
the  season  near  Melton  Mowbray  and  will 
spend  next  year  abroad.  Mr.  Brown  has  pur- 
chased the  British  steam  yacht  Sylvia,  an  iron 
craft  of  190  tons  Thames  measurement,  130 
feet  long  between  perpendiculars  with  a  beam 
of  18  feet  and  a  depth  of  9  feet  5  inches.  She 
was  designed  and  built  by  Messrs.  A.  Stephens 
&  Sons,  of  Glasgow,  in  1882.  Her  American 
crew  were  sent  to  Southampton  to  bring  her  to 
New  York. 
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A    NEW    YACHT   CLUB. 

The  Neptune  Yacht  Club,  of  New  Rochelle, 
was  organized  October  29th  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
L.  C.  Ketchum.  Its  constitution,  by-laws  and 
racing  rules  much  resemble  those  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Corinthians.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Acting  commodore,  Charles  M. 
Connolly;  treasurer,  Arthur  Townsend  ;  secre- 
tary, Robert  T.  Badgly  ;  trustees  :  Charles  M. 
Connolly,  Arthur  Townsend,  Robert  T.  Badgly, 
L  C.  Ketchum  and  A.  E.  McArthur.  The 
sailing  committee  consists  of  T.  Fleming  Day, 
E.  Burton  Hart  and  F.  M.  Freeman.  The 
headquarters  of  the  club  will  be  on  the  lower 
harbor,  inside  of  Glen  Island.  The  club  al- 
ready has  fifty  members.  Its  dues  are  ten  dol- 
lars a  year  and  its  burgee  is  a  white  pointed 
flag  with  a  red  cross  on  it  outlined  with  blue. 

RACING   IN   THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 

Two  Americans  are  responsible  for  the  great 
success  of  the  yachting  carnival  at  Nice  and 
Cannes  last  year.  I  refer  to  Messrs.  James 
Gordon  Bennett  and  Ogden  Goelet,  who,  by 
the  richness  and  number  of  the  prizes  they  pre- 
sented, attracted  a  large  fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  the  Bri- 
tannia, and  thus  added  eclat  to  the  events. 
Other  distinguished  yachtsmen  followed  his 
example. 

Last  season,  brilliant  as  it  doubtless  was, 
will  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  1895.  Nice  and 
Cannes  have  already  arranged  for  their  re- 
gattas, or  rather  aquatic  carnivals  ;  Marseilles 
has  issued  its  programme  and  Tangier  talks  of 
doing  likewise.  From  present  prospects,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  largest  fleet  of 
steam  and  sailing  yachts  that  ever  passed  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  will  rendezvous  at  Nice 
next  March. 

Many  American  yachts  will  be  seen  there. 
Two  are  there  now,  the  Namouna  and  Val- 
iant ;  Vigilant  may  go.  Britannia  is  under- 
stood to  be  fitting  out  for  her  perilous  passage 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker's 
big  cutter  will  soon  be  ready  for  her  voyage, 
and  Satanita  has  been  sought  after  by  several 
French  yachtsmen  who  wish  to  buy  her.  All 
the  cups  and  prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Goelet  are  to  be  sailed  for  under  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association  rules,  which  is  eminently 
fair  and  just,  as  nearly  all  the  yachts  likely  to 
■compete  for  cups  and  cash  were  built  under  the 
measurement  of  the  Association. 

MR.  HOWARD    GOULD'S    20-RATER. 

The  20-raters  made  a  most  interesting  class 
in  England  last  year,  so  much  so  that  Mr. 
Howard  Gould  with  commendable  pluck  and 
enterprise  has  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
with  a  yacht  of  that  size.  Work  has  been  al- 
ready started  on  her,  and  she  will  be  launched 
early  in  April  from  the  yard  of  the  Herreshoff 
Company,  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  Then  she  will  be 
taken  across  the  ocean  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  British  20-raters. 

So  far  as  can  be  discovered  the  over  -  all 
length  of  this  20-rater  will  be  about  60  feet,  with 
45  feet  on  the  water-line.  Her  construction 
will  be  strong  and  light,  with  frames  of  oak  and 
a  double  skin  of  mahogany.  She  will  have  a  fin 
of  Tobin  bronze. 

The  British  20-raters  at  present  in  existence 
that  are  considered  the  faster  are  Mr.  F.  B. 


Jameson's  Luna  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker's  Thel- 
ma.  Both  were  designed  by  Mr.  William  Fife, 
Jr.  Luna  last  season  won  20  first,  9  second  and 
3  third  prizes  out  of  53  starts.  Thelma  started 
42  times,  winning  6  first,  9  second  and  4  third 
prizes.  Lord  Dudley's  Inyoni  out  of  a  similar 
number  of  starts  to  Thelma  won  13  first,  5 
second  and  2  third  prizes.  Lord  Lonsdale's 
Deirdre  started  46  times  and  won  13  first,  18 
second  and  2  thirds. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  new  boats  will 
make  their  appearance  next  season,  and  the 
class  is  sure  to  prove  highly  popular,  the  ad- 
vent of  Mr.  Gould's  yacht  adding  interest  and 
excitement  to  the  sport.  It  will  be  remembered 
what  a  splendid  record  the  Herreshoff  10-rater 
Dakotah  made  last  season  in  British  waters. 
Mr.  Gould  hopes  that  the  new  20-rater  will  be 
favored  with  similar  good  fortune.  She  will  be 
manned  forward  and" aft  by  Americans. 

NOTES   OF   STEAM   AND   SAIL. 

Mr.  William  A.  Slater's  new  auxiliary  steam 
yacht  sailed  from  New  London  October  24th, 
on  a  cruise  round  the  world,  to  be  gone  two,  or 
perhaps,  three  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Fletcher,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  exchanged  the  steam  yacht  Sentinel  for 
Mr.  W.  C.  Dickson's  steam  yacht  Seneca. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Lockhart  has  bought  from  Mr. 
David  Dows  the  steam  yacht  Starling. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Wintringham  has  designed  a  shoal 
draft  yawl  for  Mr.  H.  M  Billings,  of  New  York, 
for  use  in  Florida  waters.  She  will  be  52  feet 
over  all,  38  feet  on  the  load- water  line,  with  a 
beam  of  14  feet  3  inches  and  19  inches  draught. 

The  celebrated  cutter  Madge,  designed  by 
Watson,  and  sent  out  to  this  country  in  1881, 
where  she  carried  all  before  her,  has  been 
broken  up. 

Mr.  J.  McCormick  has  sold  his  cutter  Lsis  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  McCue,  and  Mr.  Leroy  Fales  has  sold 
the  cutter  Valkyr  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Witherson,  of 
New  London. 

The  fine  old  schooner  Ruth,  owned  by  Mr. 
Henry  Marquand,  will  hardly  be  recognized 
next  season,  when  she  will  appear  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  modern  stern. 

The  Jamaica  Bay  Yacht  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1895  :  Commodore,  H.  F. 
Hewlett;  vice -commodore,  Louis  Bossert  ; 
rear  commodore,  William  Scheer ;  treasurer, 
L.  M.  Pearsall ;  financial  secretary,  L.  D. 
Burnham  ;  recording  secretary,  Louis  Pfing  ; 
measurer,  J.  Van  Alen  ;  fleet  surgeon,  Dr.  J. 
Mayer;  board  of  trustees,  H.  F.  Hewlett, 
Louis  Bossert,  William  Scheer,  O.  L.  Schwenke, 
C.  E.  Pearsall,  Philip  Leibinger,  J.  C.  Lefferts, 
Charles  Engert  and  John  Landmann 

The  Stevens  Yacht  Club,  composed  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  has 
now  137  members  and  a  fleet  of  46  yachts.  Its 
officers  for  1895  are  :  Commodore  A.  A.  Dal 
Molin  ;  vice-commodore,  B.  C.  Clark  ;  rear 
commodore;  W.  W.  Ward  ;  secretary,  S.  A. 
Hasbrouck  ;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Hunt  ;  fleet 
captain,  F.  E.  Overton;  measurer,  F.  R.  Cham- 
bers, Jr. 

the  America's  cup  challenge. 

The  information  at  present  made  public  re- 
lating to  Lord  Dunraven's  proposed  challenge 
is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  historically  unreliable, 
and  I  therefore  postpone  my  observations  on 
the  subject.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 
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ROWING. 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 


The  annual  Fall  class  races  were  rowed  Oc- 
tober 24th  on  the  Charles  River,  above  Harvard 
Bridge.  The  course  was  one  mile,  straightaway, 
and  the  men  used  barges  instead  of  shells. 

Sophomores. —  Little  (bow),  Sleeper,  Elder, 
White,  Phelps,  Williams,  Kernan,  Corn  well 
(stroke),  Orton  (coxswain),  1. 

Juniors.  —  Frothingham  (bow),  Wadsworth, 
Greenough,  Lyman,  Barrett,  Shea,  Forbes, 
Kales  (stroke),  Day  (coxswain),  2,  by  a  quarter- 
length. 

Seniors. — Brown  (bow),  Raymond,  Pool,  Irv- 
ing, Fairbanks,  Capen,  Smith,  Ninde  (stroke), 
Frazer  (coxswain),  3,  by  several  lengths. 

When  Captain  Fennessy  issued  his  customary 
call  for  candidates,  the  responses  were  at  first 
few  and  slow,  but  interest  increased  from  day 
to  day,  and  he  has  now  plenty  of  material  from 
which  to  begin  the  task  of  selecting  the  crews 
of  1895,  both  University  and  Freshman.  During 
the  pleasant  weather  in  early  November  the 
University  crew  were  on  the  river  daily,  the 
order  being  usually  Forbes  (bow),  Bullard, 
Lewis,  Fennessy,  Duffield,  Sprague,  Town- 
send,  Stevenson  (stroke).  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  about  twenty  candidates  at  work  in 
the  gymnasium  and  on  the  track.  The  Fresh- 
men candidates  are  also  at  their  preliminary 
work. 

COLUMBIA    ROWING   CLUB,   OAKLAND,  CAL 

This  club  held  its  annual  regatta  October  16th 
on  Sessions'  Basin,  East  Oakland,  Alameda 
County,  Cal.  It  is  the  oldest  rowing  club  in 
Oakland,  having  a  well-equipped  boat-house 
and  plenty  of  good  boats.  Its  leading  spirit  is 
W.  S.  Goodfellow,  a  graduate  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge  University,  England,  and 
a  lawyer  in  large  practice  in  San  Francisco. 
As  a  boy  he  lived  in  New  Zealand,  and  became 
expert  in  managing  Maori  canoes  on  the  Wai- 
kato  River. 

Four-oared  shells. —  H.  H.  Haight  (bow),  H. 
J.  Knowles,  G.  W.  Wheaton,  W.  S.  Goodfellow 
(stroke),  1.  F.  S  Stratton  (bow),  W.  Wiley,  E. 
Buckleton,  A.  Smith  (stroke),  2.  H  Miller 
(bow),  P.  Howard,  G.  Greenwood.  W.  Wheaton 
(stroke),  3 

W.  S.  Goodfellow  won  the  "  bumping"  race, 


and  George  Wheaton  the  tub  race.  F.  S  Strat- 
ton, G.  Wheaton  and  A.  Smith  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  high  diving. 

COLUMBIA    COLLEGE. 

Their  annual  Fall  class  race  was  rowed 
October  27th,  in  eight-oared  shells,  with  cox- 
swains. The  course  was  on  the  Harlem  River, 
between  Macomb's  Dam  Bridge  and  the  Rail- 
road Bridge,  a  short  mile,  straightaway  with 
the  tide. 

Sophomores. — Pressprich  (bow),  Randolph, 
Putnam,  Dobbins,  Peck,  Loew,  Prentice, 
Pierrepont  (stroke),  Bull  (coxwain),  5m.  21s 

Graduates. — Le  Farge  (bow),  P.  Richards, 
Taintor,  Langthorne,  Cornell,  Harris,  G. 
Richards,  Lockwood  (stroke),  Hewlett  (cox- 
swain), 5m.  39s. 

Freshmen. — Belden  (bow),  Benjamin,  Smith, 
Keppel,  Mortimer,  Morris,  Longacre,  Machen 
(stroke),  Van  Voorhis  (coxswain),  5m.  42s. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  Fall  class  regatta  was  rowed 
October  17th,  on  Lake  Whitney,  in  eight-oared 
shells  with  coxswains.  Course  about  one  mile 
straightaway. 

First  heat.  Sophomores. — J.  S.  Wheelwright, 
2d,  (bow),  T.  W.  Miller,  G.  T.  Nicholas,  D.  V. 
Sutphin,  H  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  S.  Patterson,  P. 
H.  Bailey,  J.  H.  Simpson  (captain  and  stroke), 
H.  G.  Holcombe  (coxswain),  4m.  52s. 

Juniors. — L.  H  Eicholtz,  Jr.  (bow),  W.  P. 
Paret,  P.  R.  Allen,  A.  W.  Bingham,  L.  T. 
Hart,  F.  Billard,  F.  Coonley,  T.  S.  Kinney 
(captain  and  stroke),  G.  L.  Buist  (coxswain),  2, 
by  a  length, 

Second  heat,  Academic  Freshmen. —  F.  G. 
Hinsdale  (bow),  D.  F.  Rogers,  H.  B.  Wilcox, 
G.  D.  Montgomery,  P.  Whitney  (captain),  A. 
C.  Ledyard,  G.  T.  Marsh,  H.  H.  Riddle  (stroke), 
E.  H.  Betts  (coxswain),  4m.  58s. 

Scientific  Freshmen. — W.  B.  Wood  (bow),  J. 
P.  Drake,  H.  M.  Ingham,  E.  F.  Tweedy,  E.  H. 
Noyes,  F.  W.  Simmons,  G.  Langford,  E.  H. 
Brewer  (captain  and  stroke),  T.  McK.  Laughlin 
(coxswain),  2,  by  a  few  feet. 

Final  heat,  a  handicap,  Scientific  Freshmen, 
two  lengths  and  a-half,  4m.  53s.  Sophomores, 
scratch,  2,  by  half  a  length.  Coxswain. 


FOOTBALL. 


FOOTBALL    IN    THE    SOUTH.* 


The  month  of  September  is  quite  warm  in 
the  South,  and  the  football  men  are  unable  to 
enter  into  vigorous  work  so  soon  as  those  far- 
ther North.  The  results  are  that  the  personnels 
of  the  elevens  are  not  known  so  soon,  and  the 
opening  games  are  played  at  least  two  weeks 
later. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  outstripped 
her  rivals  in  the  South  again  this  season.  Cap- 
tain Penton  and  coach  John  Poe  found  on  hand 
all  of  last  year's  players  except  left  end  Bow- 
den,  left  guard  Massie,  Early  at  center,  and 
quarter  back  Harper.  Fortunately  Taylor,  who 
came  from  Johns  Hopkins,  proved  a  good  man 
for   quarter.      Burlinghame    went    in    at    left 

*  For  historic  article  on  "Football  in  the  South,"  see 
pages  257-264. 


guard,  and  his  game  has  made  the  orange  and 
blue  adherents  almost  forgetful  of  Massie. 
Mudd  has  been  finally  located  at  left  end  and 
has  proven  a  hard,  vicious  tackier  and  very  dis- 
astrous to  opposing  interference.  At  center 
James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.  and  Cockrell  are  being 
used  interchangeably,  though  Cockrell  is  doubt- 
less more  valuable.  The  work  of  the  eleven 
has  been  of  a  very  high  grade,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  was  deprived  of  the  coaching 
services  of  Poe  early  in  the  season  by  his  severe 
illness. 

The  first  two  games  resulted  in  empty  vic- 
tories for  Virginia.  Richmond  College  was 
overcome  at  Charlottesville,  48-0,  and  Baltimore 
City  College  was  beaten  a  week  later,  36-0. 
October  15th,  Princeton  was  met  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  Jerseymen  won  with  the  small  score  of 
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12-0  in  twenty-five  minute  halves.  Prince- 
ton's play  in  Baltimore  was  not  of  her  cham- 
pionship character,  but  the  small  score  must 
not  be  attributed  solely  to  that,  for  Virginia 
played  good,  strong  football,  and  had  their  of- 
fensive work  been  equal  to  their  defensive  they 
would  surely  have  scored  and  probably  tied. 
On  the  following  Thursday,  in  Richmond,  Rich- 
mond College  again  went  down  before  Virginia. 
This  game  was  characterized  by  much  question- 
able conduct  upon  the  part  of  players  on 
either  eleven.  The  score  was  28-0.  Two  days 
later  Johns  Hopkins  came  to  Charlottesville  and 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  score  of  76-0  Bosher 
appeared  at  left  tackle  in  this  game,  in  place  of 
Ramsburgh,  and  made  a  favorable  impression, 
his  running  being  particularly  strong.  He  has 
since  then  divided  the  honors  with  Ramsburgh. 
Taylor's  interference  was  superior.  October 
26th,  Virginia  not  only  held  the  Pennsylvanians 
down  to  14  points  but  scored  6  points  herself, 
through  the  aid  of  something  of  a  fluke  on  the 
part  of  Brooke.  The  tackling  of  Price,  John- 
son, Jones  and  Bosher  was  strong  and  skillful. 
The  running  of  Mudd  and  Jones  was  hard,  fast 
and  difficult  to  stop,  while  it  must  be  said  that 
the  punting  of  Pope  rivalled  that  of  Brooke  in 
this  game,  and  that  of  Burt  in  the  Princeton 
contest.  November  3d,  Rutgers  came  to  Char- 
lottesville and  Virginia  easily  took  the  game, 
20-4. 

Virginia's  game  is  harder  and  livelier  than 
any  hitherto  developed  by  a  Southern  eleven. 
Had  Poe  remained  well  and  been  with  the  men 
throughout  the  season  it  would  have  proven 
even  stronger.  The  line-up  of  the  eleven  is  as 
follows  :  Mudd,  left  end  ;  Bosher,  Ramsburgh, 
left  tackles;  Burlinghame,  left  guard;  Cockrell, 
center ;  Penton  (capt.),  right  guard  ;  Hicks, 
right  tackle  ;  Price,  right  end  ;  Taylor,  quarter  ; 
Johnson,  right  half  ;  Jones,  left  half  ;  Pope, 
full ;  Blaine,  sub.  center,  and  Groner  makes  a 
strong  sub.  half-back. 

Football  prospects  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  opening  of  the  season  were  by 
no  means  bright.  But  three  of  the  players  of 
the  1893  team  were  in  college,  and  the  other 
material  was  with  few  exceptions  distressingly 
light.  Baskerville  was  made  captain,  and. 
under  his  leadership  and  the  coaching  of  V  K. 
Irvine,  of  Princeton,  the  men  began  training. 
Baskerville  went  to  full-back,  where  his  work 
has  been  satisfactory  so  far.  Guion  resumed 
his  old  place  at  left  guard,  and  this  season  he 
has  done  some  good  work  in  running  with  the 
ball  and  has  broken  through  with  success. 
Pugh  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  come  out 
and  take  his  former  position  at  left  tackle, 
where  his  play  this  season  has  hardly  compared 
with  that  of  1893.  Sharp,  substitute  center  last 
year,  succeeded  Murphy  at  that  place,  but  has 
not  yet  proven  the  great  center  that  Murphy 
was.  Of  the  others  little  is  to  be  said.  Merritt 
is  right  end  ;  Baird,  right  tackle  ;  Collier,  right 
guard  ;  Gregory,  left  end  ;  Stanley,  quarter  ; 
Stephens,  left  half,  and  Moore   right  half. 

North  Carolina's  first  game  was  played  Octo- 
ber 12th,  "  University  Day."  The  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  team  was  defeated  44-0, 
in  a  one-sided,  crudely  played  contest.  These 
same  teams  met  again  on  the  20th,  and  North 
Carolina  again  won,  but  with  the  reduced  score 
of  16-0.  October  24th,  Trinity  came  to  Chapel 
Hill  and  was  defeated  28-0,  the  worst  they  were 


ever  beaten.  This  gave  the  State  champion- 
ship to  the  University.  In  this  game  the  inter- 
ference of  Collier  and  Merritt,  the  45  and  35 
yard  runs  to  touchdowns  of  Guion  and  Stephens 
respectively,  and  the  generally  fine  play  of  Bas- 
kerville, were  the  features.  October  27th  the 
eleven  went  to  Ashville  to  meet  the  University 
of  the  South.  North  Carolina  won  handily  by 
a  score  of  36-4.  The  team  play  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  eleven  showed  marked  improvement  over 
any  previous  exhibition,  and  the  individual 
work  of  Stanley  at  quarter,  and  half-back  Moore, 
was  noticeable  for  its  excellence.  The  Univer- 
sity of  the  South's  players  were  lighter  than  the 
men  from  the  North  State,  and  their  line  was 
easily  broken  and  driven  back.  After  this  game 
the  North  Carolinians  met  Lehigh  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  October  31st,  being  defeated  24-6.  Guion 
in  this  game  made  a  phenomenal  run  of  85 
yards.  November  1st  the  team  played  Rutgers, 
and  was  finally  beaten  5-0,  Rutgers'  full  back 
dropping  a  pretty  goal  from  field  and  thereby 
scoring  the  only  points.  North  Carolina  then 
came  to  Washington  and  lined  up  against 
Georgetown,  winning  by  a  score  of  20-4.  In 
this  struggle  Guion  played  a  superb  game,  his 
breaking  through  being  particularly  fine  and  his 
running  well  nigh  marvelous.  Collier  also  did 
well,  and  Moore  played  a  hard  game  with  sus- 
tained success. 

Vanderbilt's  eleven,  which  is  undoubtedly  by 
far  the  strongest  in  her  football  history,  lines 
up  as  follows  :  Tuttle,  left  end  ;  Kittrell,  left 
tackle  ;  Burch,  left  guard  ;  Hughes,  center  ; 
Hildebrand,  right  guard  ;  Fitzgerald,  right 
tackle  ;  Gaines,  right  end ;  Keller  (captain), 
quarter;  Dortch,  left  half  ;  Boogher,  right  half ; 
Connell,  full-back  ;  Malone,  sub.  quarter.  The 
men  have  been  under  the  coaching  of  Thornton, 
ex-guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  regular  players  of  the  team  of  1893. 
Vanderbilt  will  possibly  rank  next  to  Virginia 
in  the  South  this  season.  Vanderbilt's  first 
game  with  the  Memphis  Athletic  Club  in  Mem- 
phis, October  16th,  proved  a  great  victory  for 
the  Nashville  men,  they  winning  64-0.  Van- 
derbilt's interference  was  good,  but  her  line 
bucking  proved  to  be  her  main  strength.  The 
work  of  Burch,  Keller  and  Boogher,  was  very 
good,  and  Gaines  also  played  a  strong  game. 
Center  College  of  Kentucky  came  to  Nashville 
on  the  next  Saturday,  and  was  defeated  6-0. 
The  tacklers  and  guards  of  Vanderbilt  did  good 
service.  October  27th,  Vanderbilt  met  her  first 
and  only  defeat  so  far  this  season,  the  Louis- 
ville Athletic  Club  beating  them  10-8.  The 
umpiring  was  probably  wrong  in  some  in- 
stances, but  had  Connell  kicked  the  goals  the 
defeat  would  have  been  avoided.  His  punting 
this  Fall  has  been  strong  and  has  ranked  well 
with  Pope's  of  Virginia,  but  his  goal  kicking 
has  been  lamentably  weak.  November  2d,  Van- 
derbilt played  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  in  Montgomery,  and  won 
handily  by  the  score  of  20-4.  Last  year  Van- 
derbilt was  defeated  by  this  team.  Gaines  for 
Vanderbilt  did  some  splendid  running,  and  the 
work  of  Keller,  Dortch  and  Boogher  contributed 
to  the  victory.  Full-back  Smith,  of  the  Ala- 
bama team,  played  a  magnificent  game  The 
University  of  Mississippi  fell  an  easy  victim  to 
Vanderbilt  November  10th.  The  score  was 
40-0.  Vanderbilt  plays  Sewanee  in  Nashville 
on  Thanksgiving. 
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Of  the  other  Southern  colleges  this  season, 
the  University  of  the  South  has  played  good 
football,  but  the  team  averages  but  151  pounds. 
The  candidates  have  been  coached  by  Foss,  ex- 
captain  and  half-back  of  Tufts  College  team,  and 
he  has  done  well  with  the  material  at  hand. 

Sewanee's  chief  game  so  far  was  with  North 
Carolina,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  the 
Tennessee  men,  36-4. 

Trinity,  of  North  Carolina,  is  not  playing  so 
well  as  last  season,  owing  to  the  loss  of  many 
of  her  old  players  ;  and  the  few  new  and  worthy 
applicants,  Captain  Durham,  right  end,  and 
half-back  Matubby,  stand  in  favorable  contrast 
to  the  other  players. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege has  some  good  men.  The  eleven  has  been 
coached  by  Hall,  ex-guard  of  Princeton. 

Tulane  University,  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  are  manifesting  in- 
creased interest  in  football,  and  have  shown 
progress  in  their  play. 

Of  the  Southern  preparatory  schools  the  Epis- 
copal High  School  and  St.  Albans,  both  of  Vir- 
ginia, again  stand  easily  at  the  head. 

Of  the  athletic  clubs  the  Memphis,  Louisville, 
Birmingham  and  Southern,  of  New  Orleans, 
have  presented  elevens,  and  the  Nashville  Club 
will  send  an  eleven  over  to  Memphis  on  Thanks- 
giving to  meet  the  M  A.  C.'s.  The  Southern 
and  Memphis  Clubs  seem  to  be  making  extra 
efforts  to  put  good  elevens  in  the  field.  T. 
L.  Bayne,  a  former  Yale  player  of  reputation, 
is  captaining  the  Southern,  and  with  him  are 
associated  Parker,  Virginia's  full-back  in  1892  ; 
Nelson,  of  Tulane  ;  Bering,  the  fast  short-dis- 
tance runner  ;  Guthrie,  Castanado,  and  other 
men  of  good  football  characteristics.  Rhea, 
a  very  clever  all-round  player,  is  captaining 
and  playing  half-back  on  the  Memphis  Athletic 
Club  team.  Boggiano,  at  full,  if  properly 
trained,  would  be  a  superb  player  ;  Trezevant, 
at  half,  is  very  spirited,  a  fast  runner,  but 
should  be  more  watchful  in  his  movements. 
Other  good  men  are  Rodet,  at  center  ;  Messick, 
of  Yale,  and  Bowie,  of  St.  Johns,  guards. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  meet  in  Rich- 
mond on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  on  the  same 
date  Vanderbilt  and  the  University  of  the  South 
will  battle  on  a  gridiron  in  Nashville.  New 
Orleans  will  witness  a  game  between  Tulane 
University  and  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
and  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  will  also  see  foot- 
ball played  on  that  day. 

Football  has  lost  none  of  its  former  popularity 
in  the  South,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  games 
this  season  have  been  far  better  attended  than 
in  past  years.  Lovick  Pierce  Miles, 

in  the  middle  west. 

Since  October  6th  the  football  season  has 
been  at  its  height,  and  the  universality  with 
which  the  game  is  played  testifies  to  its  popu- 
larity. Universities,  colleges,  high  schools, 
athletic  clubs,  and  even  the  larger  business 
houses  of  the  cities  have  elevens  in  the  field. 
Still,  the  absence  of  leagues  and  associations 
among  the  larger  institutions  naturally  pre- 
vents the  arousing  of  enthusiasm,  which  in  its 
turn  creates  strong  competition,  especially 
where  championship  honors  are  to  be  contested. 
Ere  another  football  season  comes  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  larger  colleges  will  form  a 
league,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  the  game  be 
developed  to  the  Eastern  standard. 


It  has  become  apparent  that  the  new  rules, 
which  were  expected  to  develop  more  open  or 
end  playing,  have  not  brought  about  the  de- 
sired result.  Very  few  teams  have  made  any 
changes  in  their  playing,  except  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  momentum  plays  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  regulation  kick-off.  Almost  all  the 
elevens  are  playing  the  rushing  game  with 
little  kicking. 

The  authorities  of  Northwestern  University 
have  not  encouraged  football  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  team  which  started  out  this 
Fall  with  good  prospects  has  disbanded. 

One  of  the  evil  results  of  having  no  controll- 
ing association  was  the  unfortunate  ending  of 
the  Wisconsin-Purdue  game.  Each  team  nad 
its  coach  as  an  official.  Balliet  ruled  off  Cap- 
tain Lyman,  of  Wisconsin,  for  slugging,  where- 
upon Captain  Lyman  took  his  men  from  the 
field  and  would  not  continue  the  game.  Of 
course,  the  game  was  given  to  Purdue.  Wis- 
consin had  scored  before  Lyman  was  ruled  off 
the  field. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  eleven  was  not 
particularly  fortunate  on  their  Eastern  trip. 
They  made  a  tie  score  (18-18)  with  Chicago 
University,  but  were  beaten  40-0  by  Wisconsin. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant games  that  have  been  played  thus  far 
in  the  Middle  West. 

Chicago  Athletic  Club  14,  Illinois  o. 

At  Chicago,  October  13th,  this  game  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  games  ever  played 
in  Chicago.  The  C.  A.  C.  had  practically  the 
same  team  that  made  the  Eastern  trip,  and 
played  brilliantly.  The  collegians,  though  out- 
weighed, played  a  strong  but  unlucky  game. 
It  was  an  expensive  game  for  Illinois.  Cooper, 
their  best  end  rush,  was  disabled  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season. 

Wisconsin  30,  Chicago  University  o. 

At  Chicago,  October  20th,  Stagg's  "  types  of 
noble  manhood "  were  easy  marks  for  the 
Badger  State  collegians.  Wisconsins,  with 
splendid  team  work  and  interference,  a  power- 
ful line,  and  backs  that  could  both  buck  the 
line  and  work  the  ends,  were  too  much  for  Chi- 
cago. Karel  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  half- 
back, and  has  a  good  side  partner  in  Nelson. 
Captain  Lyman  is  credited  with  good  defensive 
playing.  Captain  Allen  and  half-back  Nichols 
did  most  of  the  playing  for  Chicago,  but  the 
work  of  the  team  did  not  by  any  means  come 
up  to  expectations. 

Minnesota  24,  Purdite  o. 

At  Minneapolis,  October  27th,  the  game 
showed  the  better  all  around  work  of  the  Min- 
nesota boys,  whose  team  work  the  Indiana  col- 
legians seemed  to  lack.  At  no  time  was  Pur- 
due threatening,  except  in  the  first  part  of  the 
first  half,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  kick  a 
goal  from  the  field. 

.    MICHIGAN,    22  ;    KANSAS,    12. 

At  Kansas  City,  November  ioth.  Previous  to 
the  Cornell  game,  November  3d,  Michigan  con- 
fined their  playing  to  the  smaller  colleges  of  the 
State,  and  were  held  to  a  26-10  score  by  Albion 
College,  October  13th.  Michigan  showed  up 
poorly  in  the  opening  games  but  made  a  game 
struggle  against  Cornell.  Michigan's  work 
against  Kansas  did  not  show  as  well  as  expected. 
Kansas  claims  to  have  had  a  crippled  eleven  in 
the  game.  Piatt  and  Senter  are  credited  with 
the  star  playing. 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  FOOTBALL. 

This  section  is  no  exception  to  the  spread  of 
the  football  fever  this  year.  In  Iowa,  espe- 
cially, the  smaller  colleges,  high  schools  and 
militia  companies  have  organized  teams. 
Buena  Vista  College,  of  Storm  Lake,  have  won 
all  their  games  and  by  scores  which  would 
make  their  team  compare  favorably  with  the 
Iowa  Argricultural  College  team,  which  made 
such  a  good  record  earlier  in  the  season.  No- 
vember 3rd,  I.  A.  C.  played  Des  Moines  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  16-4,  and  November  2d,  Company  "  G," 
Fort  Dodge  12-6,  thus  maintaining  their  vic- 
torious career.  Grinnell  College  was  beaten 
by  Minnesota  12-2,  and  by  Nebraska  22-0,  and 
beat  Doane  College,  of  Crete,  Nebraska  8-4, 
and  the  Pastime  Athletic  Club,  of  St.  Louis, 
12-0.  The  State  Championship  game  between 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  Grinnell  occurred 
November  10th  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Iowa  State  University  by  a  score  of  6-0. 

Ottawa  College,  Kan.,  has  reorganized  the 
old  Baker  College  team,  and  showed  their 
metal  by  playing  Kansas  a  tie  game  6-6. 

IOWA,   14  J    KANSAS,   12. 

At  Iowa  City,  November  3d.  Only  the  one 
winning  goal  for  Iowa  was  kicked  in  the  whole 
play,  and  that  within  three  minutes  of  the  end 
of  the  game,  by  Collins,  who,  with  Littig,  did 
the  star  playing  for  Iowa.  Hester,  the  Kansas 
full-back,  did  their  best  playing.  Most  of  the 
Kansas  men  are  new  players,  as  are  also  the 
Iowa  men.  Iowa  played  without  their  captain, 
Sawyer,  who  was  sick.  Neither  side  played 
a  brilliant  game.  The  Kansas  ends  were  in- 
vincible, and  both  lines  good  on  defensive 
work,  so  that  the  ball  changed  hands  on  downs 
very  frequently. 

From  these  two  games  it  would  look  as 
though  the  pennant  this  year  lies  between  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  with  chances  slightly  in  favor  of 
Missouri.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Nebraska 
still  insists  on  playing  their  coach.  Kansas  is 
coached  by  Hector  Cowen,  the  Princeton  center 
of  '89.  Nebraska  is  experiencing  some  diffi- 
culty from  objections  by  the  parents  of  some 
of  the  best  members  of  its  team.  Both  games 
show  that,  in  the  West  at  least,  the  new  rules 
have  not  brought  about  the  desired  result  of 
more  end  runs.  In  both  games  line  smashes 
were  depended  on  almost  entirely 

MISSOURI,    l8   ;    NEBRASKA,    14. 

At  Kansas  Citv.  November  3d,  The  contest 
was  the  most  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  Kansas 
City.  The  brilliant  playing  was  done  by  Flippin 
and  Yont,  for  Nebraska ;  and  of  Anderson, 
Gibson,  Conley,  Latimer,  Shawan  and  the 
Thompsons,  for  Missouri. 

The  larger  gains  were  made  by  repeated 
smashes  through  the  lines  and  good,  well-block- 
ed end  runs.  Missouri  used  both  double  and 
triple  criss-cross  plays  several  times,  and  with 
good  results,  for  they  always  netted  long  gains. 

Missouri  was  in  much  better  physical  con- 
dition than  Nebraska,  and  had  the  latter  team 
winded  long  before  the  close  of  the  game. 

H.  F.  Kendall. 

pacific  coast. 
University  of  California  and  Reliance  Ath- 
letic Club  played  a  match  October  13th,  at  the 
Haight  street  grounds,  San  Francisco,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd. 


The  Reliance  captain  winning  the  toss,  took 
the  westerly  goal,  the  University  team  having 
to  face  the  afternoon  sun  and  westerly  wind. 
The  best  piece  of  play  in  the  first  half  was  made 
by  Walton,  right  half-back  of  the  Reliance  team, 
who  cleared  the  left  end,  ran  the  full  length  of 
the  field,  and  made  a  touchdown  from  which 
Whitehouse  kicked  a  goal.  A  little  later  Ran- 
some  of  Berkeley  secured  a  touchdown  but 
Dean  failed  to  kick  the  goal. 

In  the  second  half  goals  were  changed,  and 
from  a  touchdown  by  Benson  of  Berkeley 
Dean  kicked  a  goal. 

Next  Berkeley  scored  two  for  a  touchdown  in 
goal  for  safety.  The  Reliance  team  now  deter- 
mined to  use  their  greater  weight  to  the  utmost, 
and  Walton,  Whitehouse  and  McMillan  carried 
the  ball  across  the  field  and  secured  a  touch- 
down, from  which  Whitehouse  kicked  a  goal, 
thus  equalizing  the  score. 

The  Berkeley  team  was  six  pounds  lighter  per 
man  than  their  opponents,  but  they  punted 
well,  displayed  more  cleverness  and  did  better 
team  work  than  the  Reliance  men,  who  de- 
pended chiefly  on  their  weight  and  strength. 

Stanford  University  and  the  Reliance  Ath- 
letic Club  played  at  the  Haight  street  grounds, 
October  20th.  The  afternoon  was  rainy  and 
the  attendance  light.  The  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  the 
Berkeley  coach,  served  as  umpire  ;  Pringle,  the 
Reliance  coach,  was  referee,  and  W.  Olney,  Jr  , 
linesman. 

The  Reliance  captain  won  the  toss,  and  the 
team  played  a  rushing  game  from  the  very 
start,  University  having  the  wind  against  them. 
Walton,  Whitehouse  and  McMillan,  of  the  Re- 
liance eleven,  played  a  very  strong  game  ; 
Walton  obtaining  the  first  touchdown  from 
which  Whitehouse  kicked  a  goal  easily.  On 
again  kicking  off,  the  University  made  a  little 
gain  at  first,  but  soon  McMillan  got  a  second 
touchdown  and  Whitehouse  a  second  goal. 
Before  the  first  half  was  over,  Walton  made 
a  third  touchdown  from  which  Whitehouse 
kicked  a  goal. 

During  the  interval  the  Stanford  captain  was 
recommended  to  put  some  fast  light-weight 
men  into  his  team.  Frankenheimer  went  on  as 
half-back  in  place  of  Russell,  and  Harrelson 
took  Coite's  position  as  quarter-back.  Frank- 
enheimer made  some  fine  runs  and  scored  a 
touchdown  ;  but  Cochrane  failed  to  kick  a  goal. 
McCray  tried  three  times  to  kick  a  goal  from  the 
field,  but  without  success.  The  score  at  end  of 
game  was  :  Reliance  A.  O,  iS  ;  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 4.  Arthur  Inkersley. 

FOOTBALL    IN    THE    EAST. 
UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA    BEATS    PRINCETON. 

Their  annual  match  was  played  November 
10th,  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Pennsylvania  winning  by  a  score  of  12  to  o. 

The  afternoon  was  cloudy  and  threatening, 
with  a  chilly,  uncomfortable  wind,  and  the  turf 
was  soft  from  recent  heavy  rains.  About  11,- 
000  persons  saw  the  game,  and  the  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  stands  was'  not  fully  taxed,  as 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a  larger  crowd. 

The  wind  was  across  the  field,  but  shifted  a 
little  frequently,  and  seemed  to  favor  Pennsyl- 
vania in  both  halves. 

The  officials  were  :  Referee — Laurie  Bliss, 
Yale.  Umpire — P.  J.  Dashiel,  Lehigh.  Lines- 
man—J.  F.  McClung,  Lehigh. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Including  changes  made  during  the  game 
the  teams  were  as  follows  : 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Wge.Age.Hgt. 

C.  M.  Gelbert left  end 178  22  5.09 

O.  F.  Wagenhurst left  tackle 178  23  5.10^ 

W.  G  Woodruff left  guard 198  26  6,01 

Alfred  E.  Bull center 169  21  5.09 

C.M.Wharton right  guard 208  23  6.03 

J.  H.  Minds right  tackle  180  22  5.10^ 

M.  G.  Rosengarten right  end 161  21  5.10^ 

C.S.Williams quarter-back 152  21  5.09 

A.  A.  Knipe left  half-back  and 

captain 188  22  5.10 

W.D.Osgood right  half-back.. .  171  24'  5.08^ 

G.H.Brooke .....full-back 180  20  5.08^ 

PRINCETON. 

F.L.Smith left  end 155  20  5.09 

A.  F.  Holly left  tackle 173  22  6.03 

A   L.Wheeler left  guard 200  22  6.ooJ^ 

T.  Dudley  Riggs ,.  center 200  22  6.01 

Knox  Taylor I     •   ht  d  J    186  21  6.02 

J.M.Rhodes \  right  guard -j    2o6  lg  6oi 

LangdonLea I  right  tackle \    zS°  23  6'01 

Knox  Taylor f      b  I    186  21  6.02 

T.  G.  Trenchard right  end  and  cap- 
tain    150  21  5.07 

Neilson  Poe quarter-back 140  21  5.09 

W.D.Ward     '  left  half-back. .. -j    I52    2I    5"°9 

A.  Rosengarten |  (    157 

F.G.Morse '.  nVht  half  hack    -I    x58    2I     5-°7 

H.  W.  Barnett ,  ngnt  nail- Pack. -j    i53    2Q    5_OQ 

G.Cochran fullback 156    21    5.09 

Princeton  won  the  toss,  and  chose  the  east, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  windward  goal,  but  a 
quick  slant  of  the  shifting  wind  soon  put  them 
to  leeward. 

Brooke's  first  attempt  at  a  kick-off  sent  the 
ball  out  of  bounds,  and  the  next  effort  was 
caught  by  Cochran  who  gained  twenty  yards 
before  he  was  stopped  by  Woodruff. 

After  two  gains  of  five  yards  each,  Cochran 
punted  to  the  forty- five  yard  line,  and  soon 
afterward  Brooke  returned  the  kick.  Then 
Pennsylvania  got  the  ball  on  four  downs,  and 
it  was  evident  that  Princeton  had  met  their 
match. 

From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  first  half 
no  score  was  made,  but  the  ball  was  almost 
always  uncomfortably  close  to  Princeton's  goal 
line,  and  once  a  touchdown  was  avoided  by 
only  a  few  inches.  Pennsylvania  failed  to  ac- 
cept one  or  two  good  chances  to  kick  a  goal 
from  the  field,  and  one  admittedly  erroneous 
decision  of  the  referee  might  have  cost  them 
dear,  if  the  teams  had  been  more  evenly 
matched. 

During  the  second  half,  Ward,  Morse  and 
Lea,  of  Princeton,  were  disabled,  and  their 
places  filled  by  Rosengarten,  Barnett  and  Tay- 
lor. Woodruff  was  stunned  just  as  the  play 
ended. 

After  a  long  series  of  short  gains  for  Phila- 
delphia, made  by  steady  aggressive  play, 
Cochran  punted  into  the  crowd  As  the  ball 
rebounded  near  Princeton's  ten-yard  line  Will- 
iams picked  it  up,  and  ran  across  the  goal-line 
for  a  touchdown  Brooke  leisurely  kicked  a 
goal,  and  Princeton  was  beaten,  just  15 
minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  half. 

Soon  afterward  Brooke  tried  for  a  goal  from 
the  forty-five  yard  line,  but  failed. 

After  several  minutes  of  lively  play,  usually 
in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  Osgood  got  the  ball, 
near  Princeton's  ten-yard  line,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Knipe's  skillful  interference,  ran  around 
Trenchard's  end  and  scored  a  touchdown,  from 
which  Brooke  kicked  the  second  and  last  goal 
of  the  game. 

Time  was  called  with  the  ball  down  on 
Princeton's  thirty-five  yard  line. 


After  scoring  their  first  goal  Pennsylvania 
played  warily,  taking  few  chances,  and  kicking 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  not  caring  to 
score  more,  but  keeping  the  ball  well  away  from 
their  own  territory  to  avoid  any  danger  of  a 
goal  from  the  field. 

After  the  first  ten  minutes  the  result  was 
never  in  doubt,  and  Pennsylvania's  team  won 
easily.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not,  and  many  reasons  why  they  should.  They 
were  heavier  and  stronger  than  Princeton, 
while  equally  active,  expert  and  determined. 
Their  punting  was  excellent,  their  tackling 
irresistible,  their  team-work  well-nigh  perfect, 
and  their  interference  almost  a  revelation. 

The  members  of  the  winning  team  all  agree 
that  especial  credit  is  due  to  their  coach,  G.  W. 
Woodruff,  who  devised  several  new  methods  of 
interference,  and  taught  them  to  his  associates 
so  thoroughly  that  their  team  work  was  equally 
accurate  and  effectual. 

There  was  more  actual  kicking  at  Trenton, 
November  10th,  than  has  been  seen  at  any  first- 
class  game  played  during  the  past  ten  years. 
This  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  new 
rules,  but  in  greater  degree  to  the  fact  that 
players  are  beginning  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  advantages  of  a  kicking  game. 

The  full  score  of  games  between  the  two  col- 
leges is  now  as  follows  : 

Princeton.  Year.  Pennsylvania. 

6  goals 


6  goals 
2  goals,  4  touchdowns.. 
2  goals,  4  touchdowns.. 

0  goals,  4  touchdowns.. 

1  touchdown,  3  safeties. 

7  goals,  8  touchdowns. . 
4  goals,  6  touchdowns.. 
9  goals,  11  touchdowns. 

10  goals,  4  touchdowns.. 

39  points  

31  points 

76  points  

80  points 

51  points  

30  points 

55  points 

28  points 

61  points 

48  points   

95  points 

63  points 

38  points 

4  points 

72  points 

18  points 

6  points 

24  points  

4  points 

4  points 

o  points 


S7n. 


1  goal 

11  safeties 
. . .1  safetv 


5i 4  safeties 


.  .6  points 
.6  points 
.  10  points 
.10  points 


.9  points 
.6  points 


.4  points 


.12  points 


PRINCETON    AND  CORNELL 

played  a  game  on  Manhattan  Field,  New 
York,  on  Saturday,  October  20,  Princeton 
winning  by  a  score  of  12  to  4.  Each  team 
scored  a  touch-down  in  the  first  half,  and  the 
orange  and  black  obtained  another  in  the  sec- 
ond. Both  Princeton's  tries  resulted  in  goals. 
The  game  was  stubbornly  fought,  Cornell  ex- 
hibiting unexpected  power,  and  markedly  de- 
monstrating the  value  of  kicking. 

YALE   AND   LEHIGH 

played  on  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York,  No- 
vember 10,  resulting  in  a  score  of  50  for  Yale  ; 
Lehigh  o.  Excepting  as  showing  the  Yale 
team  to  be  in  exceptionally  perfect  condition  at 
an  unusually  early  date,  it  was  not  significant. 
The  Yale-Princeton  match  will  be  played 
December  1st,  at  Manhattan  Field. 
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OUTING  FOR  DECEMBER. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OVER-DEVELOPMENT. 


That  circumstances  alter  cases  was  forcibly- 
brought  to  my  notice  this  Summer.  Hitherto 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  and  write  dispar- 
agingly of  all  mechanical  or  other  aids  to  arriv- 
ing at  correct  exposures  as  absolutely  prevent- 
ing that  of  which  I  have  long  boasted — the 
ability  to  decide,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second  just  how  long  to  give  with 
any  particular  stop.  But  through  fortune's 
favor  I  was  for  weeks  on  an  island  in  the 
Atlantic  with  generally  blue  sky  and  fleecy 
clouds  above  and  the  whitest  of  white  sand 
below,  and  here  my  much  boasted  instinct  at 
first  signally  failed  me.  Generally  I  prefer  to 
make  exposures  only,  during  an  excursion, 
even  although  it  may  extend  over  several  weeks, 
leaving  development  till  I  can  do  it  in  the  com- 
fort of  my  dark  room  at  home.  To  please  a 
friend,  however,  I  developed  the  first  half- 
dozen  plates  exposed  here,  and,  although  they 
had  got  only  a  short  second  with  f  32,  the  first 
two  were  utterly  lost  through  over  exposure. 
The  moral,  of  course,  is,  don't  trust  to  previous 
experience  when  photographing  under  new 
conditions.  The  remaining  four  plates  were, 
however,  made  to  give  fairly  good  negatives, 
and  as  others  may  make  a  like  mistake  in  over- 
development, a  few  words  as  to  how  it  was 
done  may  be  of  use  to  them.  The  plates  were 
first  soaked  for  ten  minutes  in  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  then,  with- 
out washing,  covered  with  a  developer  contain- 
ing in  each  ounce  metol  five  grains,  sodium 
sulphite  twenty  grains,  sodium  carbonate  two 
grains,  and  potassium  bromide,  one  grain.  The 
image  came  up,  after  about  a  minute,  more 
rapidly  than  I  generally  like,  and  the  plate 
seemed  to  blacken  all  over  in  about  three  min- 
utes more,  but  the  action  was  continued  for 
another  three  or  four  minutes,  and  on  being 
fixed  gave  an  image  fairly  satisfactory,  the  only 
fault  being  a  slight  flatness,  or  lack  of  contrast. 
It  was  next  bleached  by  mercuric  chloride  and 
blackened  by  sodium  sulphite  in  the  ordinary 
way,  which  so  increased  the  contrast  as  to  make 
a  really  good  printing  negative. 

CLOUD    NEGATIVES. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  in  a  previous 
"  record'"  I  spoke  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
printing  in  clouds  in  vacant  skies,  and  of  the 
desirability  of  letting  no  opportunity  slip  of 
making  cloud  negatives.  Point  O'  Woods, 
Long  Island,  is  one  of  the  very  best  places 
for  the  purpose  that  I  have  ever  found.  The 
broad  Atlantic  on  one  side  and  Great  South 
Bay  on  the  other  afford  almost  a  complete 
circle,  and  during  the  Summer  there  was 
hardly  a  day  on  which  the  ' '  castles  in  the  air  " 
were  not  eminently  suited  for  photographic 
work,  and  on  every  day  they  were  different 
from  those  that  had  gone  before.  But  to  make 
cloud  negatives  of  the  very  highest  degree  of 
excellence  one  of  two  things  is  necessary, 
either  an  adaptation  by  which  the  clouds  may 
be  reflected  into  the  lens  by  a  sheet  of  black 
glass  at  a  suitable  angle,  or  a  yellow  screen, 
preferably  placed  behind  the  lens,  by  which 
the  actinic  effect  of  the  blue  sky  is  considerably 
lowered,  so  that  the  glorious  masses  of  white 
cumuli  may  be  fairly  and  faithfully  represented. 


One  thing  more,  while  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, is  a  very  decided  improvement,  viz.,  the 
backing  of  the  plates.  Anti-halation  plates, 
that  is  plates  already  backed,  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  operation  is  so  simple  that  the 
amateur  may  do  it  himself.  A  thickish  dex- 
trine paste,  deeply  colored  with  burnt  sienna, 
applied  with  a  brush  or  small  sponge  on  the  end 
of  a  stick  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  no  matter 
how  roughly,  answers  the  purpose  admirably  ; 
and  as,  in  a  properly  ventilated  dark  room,  it 
will  dry  in  half  an  hour,  several  dozens  may  be 
backed  in  the  course  of  an  evening. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PRECIOUS    STONES. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  recent  British 
convention  held  in  Dublin,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth  described  a  novel  method,  or  arrange- 
ment, devised  for  photographing  precious 
stones.  In  view  of  the  recently  proposed  tariff 
arrangements,  which  would  render  necessary 
the  photographing  of  jewelry  in  the  possession 
of  Americans  leaving  for  Europe,  to  prevent 
duty  being  levied  on  them  on  their  return,  the 
process  should  interest  both  professional  and 
amateur  photographers. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  arrangement.  B  is 
a  plate  of  glass  on  which  the  gems  are  laid, 
and  C  is  a  reflector,  preferably  of  white  card- 
board. F  is  an  opaque  screen  to  cut  off  light 
when  the  apparatus  is  employed  in  making  lan- 
tern slides  from  negatives.  In  the  photograph- 
ing of  gems,  jewelry,  cut  flowers,  which 
should  be  lighted  from  above,  the  shade  F  and 
reflector  C  are  not  used,  and  any  suitable  back- 
ground may  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance 
below  the  glass  plate  B,  which  should  slide  up 
and  down,  so  as  to  secure  any  desired  size  of 
picture.  If  the  stand  be  placed  near  a  window, 
the  object  will  be  lighted  from  the  sky. 

Jay  See. 
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KENNEL— ROD  AND   GUN. 


KENNEL. 


DES    MOINES    SHOW. 

Des  Moines  Kennel  Club  held  its  first  annual 
show  September  4th  to  September  7th,  and 
scored  a  success.  Veteran  John  Davidson 
judged,  and  Spratts  patent  attended  to  feed- 
ing. The  principal  winners  in  sporting  classes 
were  : 

Deerhounds  :  Highland  Maxy. 

Borzois,  open,  dogs  :  Osmaday.  Bitches  : 
Zomoza. 

Greyhounds,  bitches  :  Vera. 

Foxhounds,  ch.,  dogs:  Ranger  II.  Open, 
dogs  :  Argonaut.     Bitches  :  Bowsprit. 

Pointers,  ch. ,  dogs  :  Rush  of  Lad.  Open, 
dogs  (over  55  lbs.)  :  Molton  Banner,  Game- 
ster. Bitches  (over  50  lbs.)  :  Emblem.  Dogs 
(under  55  lbs.):  Lad  of  Rush,  Ned  Stark.  Pup- 
pies :  Lass  of  Kippen, 

English  Setters,  open  dogs  :  Cactus,  Bald 
Rock  Bitches :  Flower  of  Sulphur,  Sousie. 
Puppies  :  Chris. 

Irish  Setters,  ch.,  dogs:  Pride  of  Patsey, 
Montauk,  Jr.  Bitches  :  Elfreda.  Open,  dogs  : 
Bob  Jr.,  Patsey's  Pride.  Bitches:  Pride's 
Beauty,  Delphine.  Puppies,  dogs  :  Pat's 
Gleam.     Bitches  :  Pat's  Rose. 

Gordon  setters,  ch.  dogs  :  Heather  Lad,  Leo 
B.  Bitches  :  Lady  Waverly.  Open,  dogs  : 
Homer,  DanN.  Bitches  :  Santa  Marie,  Dwight 
Erne. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels  :  Kitty  of  Cork. 

Fox  Terriers,  ch  :  open  dogs :  Wordsley 
Trapper,  Raby  Pitcher.  Bitches  :  Lansdowne 
Trim,  Lansdowne  Divinity.  Puppies  :  Lillay, 
Woodbury  Gamester. 

Dachshundes,  open,  dogs  :  Nips.  Bitches : 
Red  Riding  Hood. 

PROVIDENCE    SHOW. 

The  bench  show  held  at  Providence,  Septem- 
ber 1 8th  to  2 1  st,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Fair  Association,  was  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  big  fair.  Nearly  five  hun- 
dred dogs  were  benched.  In  sporting  classes 
the  chief  winners  were  : 

Deerhounds,  ch  :  Hillside  Warrior.  Open, 
dogs :  Hillside  McGregor,  Hillside  Raven. 
Bitches  :  Hillside  Feodora,  Hillside  Heather. 

Russian  Wolfhounds,  ch.:  Vinga.  Open, 
dogs :  Sorvanets,  Adrooski.  Bitches,  equal 
first  :  Riga,  Olivia. 

Greyhounds,  ch  :  Bestwood  Daisy.  Open, 
dogs  :  Spring  of  the  Valley,  Dallas.  Bitches  : 
White  Lily,  Chips 

Foxhounds,  ch.:  Elite.  Open,  dogs  :  Deacon, 
Glider.     Bitches  :  Daisy,  Susie  B. 

Beagles,  ch.,  dogs  :  Forest  Hunter.  Bitches  : 
Topsy  S.  Dogs  (over  13  in.) :  Ringleader, 
Robin.  Bitches:  Gypsy  A.,  Belle  of  West 
Chester.     Dogs  (13  and  under) :  Little  Corpo- 


ral, Blarney.  Bitches  :  Lady  of  Denmark,  Clio. 
Puppies  :  Little  Corporal,  Kitt.  Bitches  :  Tos- 
sie. 

Pointers,  ch.,  dogs :  Duke  of  Hessen. 
Bitches  :  Woolton  Game.  Open,  dogs  (55  lbs. 
and  over) :  Molton  Banner,  Hempstead  Beau. 
Bitches  :  (50  lbs.  and  over)  :  Springside  Nell, 
Emblem.  Dogs  (under  55  lbs.)  :  Lad  of  Rush, 
Ridgeview  Prince.  Bitches  (under  50  lbs.)  : 
Hempstead  Blossom,  Kent's  Belle.  Puppies  : 
Hedgewood  Lass. 

English  Setters,  ch.,  bitches:  Blue  Nell. 
Open,  dogs  :  Cactus,  Leonard.  Bitches  :  Maid 
Marian,  Prima  Donna.  Puppies,  dogs  :  Saxon, 
Pendennis.  Bitches:  Nell's  Flora,  Daisy 
Hunter  III. 

Irish  Setters,  ch.,  dogs:  Kildare.  Bitches: 
Queen  Vic.  Open,  dogs  :  Bob  Jr.,  Pemberton. 
Bitches  :  Eudora,  Lena.  Puppies  :  Princess, 
Goldenrod.  Gordon  Setters,  ch. ,  dogs  :  Ranger 
B.  Bitches  :  Princess  Louise.  Open,  dogs  : 
Homer  S,  Dixie.  Bitches:  Maid  of  Waverley, 
Santa  Marie.  Puppies,  dogs  :  Kingmont,  Joe 
Noble.     Bitches  :  Flo  Noble,  Belle  Noble. 

Field  Spaniels  (over  28  lbs  )  any  color,  ch. : 
Brantford  Mohawk.     Open  .  Maid,  Gossip. 

Cockers,  any  color,  ch. :  Bim.  Open,  other 
than  black :  Brantford  Rufus,  Cousin  Dick. 
Bitches :  Floss,  Judy.  Black,  open,  dogs  : 
Black  Baby.  Bitches :  Miss  Phyllis,  Doddie. 
Puppies,  dogs  :  Chub,  Forest.  Bitches : 
Taunty,  Juanita  II. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels  :  Kitty  of  Cork. 

Chesapeake  Bays  ch.,  dogs:  Cleveland. 
Bitches  :  Bigelow's  Rose.  Open,  dogs  :  Dea- 
con, Rough.  Bitches :  Tuckernock  Favorite, 
Dimple. 

Fox  Terriers,  ch.,  dogs:  Blemton  Victor  II. 
Bitches  :  Warren  Captious.  Open,  dogs : 
Blempton  Rasper,  Beverwyck  Royalist.  Bitches: 
Warren  Ripple,  Warren  Duty.  Puppies,  dogs  : 
Warren  Salesman,  Blemton  Fire  Brand. 
Bitches  :  Hillside  Dunnette,  Hill  Hurst  Diana. 

AMERICAN    COURSING    CLUB'S    MEETING. 

This  club's  eighth  annual  fixture  was  held  at 
Huron,  S.  D.,  beginning  October  9th.  The 
grounds  were  in  good  condition,  hares  were 
plentiful,  and  the  sport  was  excellent  through- 
out The  first  event,  The  All- Age  Stake,  for 
all-age  greyhounds,  had  twelve  entries.  In  the 
final  course,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rew's  bd.  d.  Frank 
Green  (Sir  Hugh— Fleet)  beat  Mr.  A.  P.  Slo- 
cum's  Rendezvous  (Major  Glendyne — Daisy 
Dublin)  and  won.  The  American  Coursing 
Derby,  for  greyhounds  under  eighteen  months, 
had  twenty  entries.  In  the  final  course  Messrs. 
Warren  and  Fish's  f.  w.  d.  Glenlyon  (Glenkirk — 
Gilda)  beat  Eastern  Coursing  Kennel's  Butter- 
flies (Royal  Crest — Dry  time)  and  won. 


ROD  AND   GUN. 


TO    CURE    GUN-SHYNESS. 

To  the  average  sportsman  a  gun-shy  dog  is 
one  of  the  most  exasperating  things  under  the 
sky.  The  possession  of  such  a  brute  is  a  con- 
tinual trial  of  one's  patience  and  temper,  and 
many  a  pup  has  found  an  unexpected  bier 
through  fooling  with  an  angry  man  and  a  gun. 
Quite   a  number  of  the   finest  bred  setter  and 


pointer  puppies  are  extremely  nervous,  and  re- 
quire most  careful  handling  to  make  them  useful 
dogs.  Nervous  puppies  frequently  must  be  en- 
couraged to  take  to  field  work ,  and  thus  acquire 
that  love  of  the  gun  which  appears  to  be  born 
in  their  stouter-hearted  relations.  They  are  very 
easily  spoiled,  and  one  rash  move  on  the  part 
of  the  trainer,  such  as  firing  near  them  before 
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they  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  report  of  a 
gun,  may  develop  gun-shyness.  Then,  a  fig 
for  the  puppy,  unless  it  happens  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  possesses  the  patience 
of  a  Job  and  the  temper  of  an  angel  There 
are  degrees  of  gun-shyness,  and  a  fair  percent- 
age of  the  timid  youngsters  can  be  developed 
into  useful  workers  by  wise  handling;  but  the 
worst  cases,  as  a  rule,  are  hardly  worth  bother- 
ing over  Unless  a  puppy  is  well  bred  and  of 
tip-top  type  it  will  hardly  pay  to  treat  him  for 
gun-shyness.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  put 
him,  or  give  him,  away,  and  secure  a  bit  of 
sterner  stuff  to  educate.  Frequently,  however, 
a  shy  one  has  to  be  schooled  into  usefulness,  and 
I  know  of  but  one  reliable  method.  I  first 
tried  it  years  ago,  and  while  it  did  not  secure 
me  a  first-class  field  dog,  it  cured  gun-shyness. 
The  dog  in  question  was  Laverack,  and  I've 
never  gotten  over  my  dislike  for  the  strain. 
I  got  him  when  he  was  eighteen  months  old 
He  was  very  handsome,  fast,  a  natural  ranger, 
had  an  excellent  nose,  and  with  it  all  was  the 
meanest  brute  I  ever  tackled.  What  had 
caused  his  shyness  I  did  not  learn,  but  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  gun  so  long  as  it  kept  still. 
If  I  took  him  out  without  the  gun,  or  if  I  carried 
the  gun  but  did  not  shoot,  he'd  work  like  a 
trial  king,  range  freely,  and  find  birds  in  a 
fashion  that  promised  grand  things  after  I  once 
got  him  down  to  business.  But  the  first  shot 
invariably  knocked  all  the  enthusiasm  out  of 
him  and  he  would  do  nothing  but  slink  along  in 
my  rear  for  an  hour  or  more.  Finally,  after 
wasting  much  time  afield  with  him,  I  changed 
tactics.  I  had  a  muzzle-loading  pistol  and  a 
supply  of  caps.  I  chained  the  dog  and  kept 
him  fast  till  he  was  really  hungry.  Then  I 
placed  a  pan  of  food  a  few  yards  beyond  his 
reach  and  snapped  a  cap  on  the  pistol.  The 
dog  was  too  eager  for  the  food  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  crack  of  the  cap.  I  snapped  a 
second  cap  and  at  once  handed  him  the  food. 
As  he  fed  I  made  much  of  him,  patting  his 
back  and  speaking  kindly.  When  he  had  bolt- 
ed half  the  grub  I  took  away  the  pan  and 
tantalized  him  for  a  few  moments.  Then  I 
snapped  another  cap  and  at  once  placed  the  food 
within  reach.     After  three  days  of  this  treat- 


ment the  dog  understood  that  the  report  of  the 
cap  meant  a  meal.  On  the  fourth  day  I  put  a 
pinch  of  powder  in  the  pistol,  and  day  by  day 
the  charge  of  powder  was  increased,  until  at 
length  the  dog  would  frisk  about  eager  for  a 
meal,  when  a  full  charge  was  fired.  I  then  in- 
troduced the  gun  into  the  game.  At  first  the 
dog  didn't  appear  to  relish  the  use  of  the  larger 
weapon,  but  in  a  couple  of  days  he  accepted  the 
roar  of  a  full  charge  of  powder,  wadded,  as  his 
dinner-bell.  I  was  careful  not  to  fire  double 
shots  when  I  again  tried  him  on  birds,  but  after 
two  long  sessions  with  the  quail,  all  trace  of 
gun-shyness  disappeared. 

I  was  triumphant,  but  the  triumph  was  short- 
lived. That  dog  developed  an  extraordinary 
disposition.  He  seemed  to  entirely  lack  the 
race's  grandest  characteristic — love  for  man. 
He  didn't  care  a  rap  to  be  with  me,  or  with  any- 
body ;  utter  selfishness  stamped  his  every  act. 
I  believe  that  he  secretly  coveted  gun  and  shells 
that  he  might  follow  his  bent  alone.  One  day 
this  idea  forced  itself  upon  me  with  unusual 
power,  and  I  gave  the  dog  one  shell  as  an  ex- 
periment. He  now,  presumably,  hunts  by 
himself  through  the  shadowy  covers  of  the 
whence 

But,  despite  his  sad  end  he  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  cap-food-and-pistol  treatment  in 
a  case  of  gun-shyness.  Nowadays  we  have 
nitro  powder,  less  noise  and  less  smoke,  and  the 
use  of  the  new  explosive  greatly  lessens  the 
chance  of  scaring  a  nervous  puppy  during  the 
first  stages  of  his  field  education 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

An  important  addition  to  the  sportsman's 
outfit  has  recently  been  made  by  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  the  Layman  Pneumatic 
Sporting  Boat.  It  is  made  of  high  grade  cot- 
ton and  rubber  gum,  constructed  both  for 
wading  and  paddling.  The  boat  cannot  cap- 
size or  sink,  and  has  four  air-chambers,  each 
capable  of  sustaining  a  man  in  case  the  others 
should  be  punctured.  There  are  numberless 
uses  to  which  the  Layman  Pneumatic  Sporting 
Boat  may  be  put,  but  its  chief  service  will  be 
in  co-operation  with  the  rod  and  gun  of  the 
sportsman.  Address  American  Rubber  Boat 
Company,  4S7  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANSWERS     TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  H.  H.,  Narragansett,  R.  I. — /.  Inform  me 
the  way  to  tell  a  counterfeit  stamp  ?  2.  Do 
you  know  of  any  book  telling  how  Jo  pick  out 
a  good  horse  ?  1.  There  is  no  method  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  skill,  except  by  long  experi- 
ence. 2.  No  book  can  teach  that  art,  but  much 
may  be  learned  by  reading  Howden's  book, 
"  The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell."  ($1.00  of 
Outing  Co.,  Ltd.) 

G.  L.  A. — Is  there  a  National  Association 
of  Croquet  Players?  And  if  there  is,  give 
the  name  and  address  of  its  secretary  ? — N. 
L.  Bishop,  Norwich,  Conn. 

J.  Y.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Your  question  is  one 
relating  entirely  to  a  matter  of  business  and 
not  of  sport.  We  must  respectfully  decline  to 
advise  on  such  matters. 

C.  L.  A. — We  do  not  record  the  result  of  pro- 
fessional baseball. 


F.  W.  Co.,  N.  Y.—  The  lawn  tennis  cham- 
pionship of  America,  men's  singles,  is  held  by 
Robert  D.  Wrenn  ■  men's  doubles  by  C.  Hobart 
and  F.  H.  Hovey  ;  women's  singles  by  Miss 
Helen  Hellwig.  The  championship  of  Eng- 
land, men's  singles,  by  J.  Pim  ;  men's  doubles 
by  W.  and  H.  Baddeley,  and  the  women's 
singles  by  Mrs.  Hillyard. 

F.  A.  K.,  Yonkers. — 1.  You  can  obtain  the 
information  you  require  from  Geo.  W.  Wood, 
Secretary,  31S  Broadway,  New  York  City.  2. 
You  do  not  have  to  become  a  member  of  a  club 
in  the  A.  A.  U.  to  compete  in  games  held  under 
its  sanction.  3.  The  clubs  do  not  arrange  the 
fixtures  about  which  you  inquire  until  later  in 
the  season. 

J.  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Mr.  N.  G.  Herreshoff 
is  the  inventor  of  the  American  catamaran. 
He  built  Amarythis,  Arion,  Teaser,  John 
Gilpin  and  Tarantilla. 


"  The  People  of  the  Mist." — Rider  Hag- 
gard's novels  occupy  an  unique  position  in 
literature  for  originality  and  daring  imagina- 
tion. "The  People  of  the  Mist"  in  nowise 
detracts  from  his  right  to  be  considered  facile 
princeps  in  his  especial  domain  of  fiction. 
[Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

The  latest  book  by  John  Strange  Winter  is  "A 
Seventh  Child,"  which  deals  in  an  interesting 
manner  with  second  sight.  This  clever  and  high- 
ly imaginative  story  is  one  of  the  best  works  of 
this  famous  author.     [J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.] 

"  Among  the  Tibetans,"  by  Isabella  Bird 
Bishop,  is  an  extremely  interesting  glimpse  of 
life  among  the  hardy  borderers  whose  homes 
are  in  the  well-nigh  inaccessible  fastnesses  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  yet  whose  terri- 
tory is,  for  a  short  period  each  Summer,  one  of 
the  main  caravan  routes  from  India  to  farther 
Asia.  Illustrations  by  Whymper  embellish  the 
author's  text.  A  map  would  have  greatly  as- 
sisted it.     [Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.] 

"  A  Hilltop  Summer,"  by  Alyn  Yates  Keith, 
is  a  bright  story  of  a  Summer  sojourn  in  a 
country  town,  containing  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  humor  and  pathos  in  the  lives  of  country 
folk,  and  clever  descriptions  of  village  life.  The 
character  drawing  is  especially  strong,  and 
shows  the  same  insight  into  human  nature 
which  gave  a  charm  to  "A  Spinster's  Leaf- 
lets," the  previous  work  by  this  author.  The 
style  is  quaint  and  beautiful,  the  dialect  being 
very  successfully  rendered.  Delicately  drawn 
and  interwoven  into  the  text  and  extending 
into  the  margins,  are  many  appropriate  half- 
tone vignettes.     [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

"Three  Boys  in  an  Electrical  Boat,"  by 
John  Trowbridge,  appeals  to  the  youthful  im- 
agination by  its  wealth  of  novel  adventure  on 
land  and  sea.  Boys  who  read  this  story  are 
taught  many  useful  and  practical  principles  of 
electricity  which  dry  text-books  would  fail  to 
impart.     [Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ] 

Lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  espe- 
cially students  of  bird-life,  will  find  a  genuine 
treat  in  the  handsome  little  volume,  "  The 
Bird's  Calendar,"  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst.  The 
author  is  evidently  upon  intimate  terms  with 
many  of  our  feathered  friends.  Month  by 
month  the  reader  is  carried  through  pleasant 
places  and  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
"homes  without  hands."  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.] 

"  Teutonic  Switzerland,"  if  it  alone  compris- 
ed the  locale  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss 
Republic  and  of  Tell's  legend,  would  have  a 
magnetic  force  for  fellow  Republicans  ;  when 
to  that  is  added  its  many  other  attractions, 
it  is  self-evident  that  W.  D.  McCrackan  has  a 
genial  topic  for  American  readers.  [Joseph 
Knight   &  Co.,  Boston.] 


"  The  Untempered  Wind,"  by  Joanna  Wood, 
is  the  story  of  a  woman's  bitter  suffering,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  a  man  who  has  led  her 
to  believe  that  a  covenant  and  promise  consti- 
tutes marriage  without  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
ceremony.  The  picture  of  Myron  Holder,  of 
noble  and  pure  sentiments,  enduring  the  taunts 
of  her  narrow-minded  neighbors,  is  drawn  with 
a  masterly  touch.  The  incidents  of  the  story 
are  dramatic  and  replete  with  human  interest. 
[J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.] 

Inebriety,  or  Narcomania  :  Its  Etiology, 
Pathlogy,  Treatment  and  Jurisprudence,  by 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  is  an  authorized  American 
reprint  of  this  standard  work  published  for. the 
first  time  in  this  country.  The  work  has  ex- 
cited much  interest  abroad,  both  because  Dr. 
Kerr  is  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  also  because  of  the  new  sug- 
gestions and  the  information  contained  in  the 
book.     [J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.] 

"Curb,  Snaffle  and  Spur,"  by  Edward  L. 
Anderson,  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  lover  of  a  good  horse.  While  the  work 
has  been  written  especially  with  a  view  of  pre- 
senting a  method  of  training  horses  for  the  use 
of  mounted  soldiers,  the  rules  laid  down  apply 
equally  well  in  the  education  of  any  horse  in- 
tended for  the  saddle.  Illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs show  how  the  well-schooled  charger 
and  hack  should  acquit  themselves  under  skilled 
riders.     [Little,  Brown  &  Co.] 

The  attention  of  the  National  Guard  is  di- 
rected to  "  Hints,"  a  little  handbook  upon  dis- 
cipline and  drill  by  Capt.  Wm.  H.  C.  Bowen, 
Fifth  Infantry,  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala. 

"  Asiatic  Breezes,"  by  Oliver  Optic,  com- 
pletes the  second  series  of  The  All-over  the 
World  Library.  Like  its  predecessors,  this 
book  abounds  in  the  class  of  travel  and  incident 
appealing  strongly  to  the  youthful  imagination 
and  carrying  with  it  instruction  and  lessons  in 
manliness.     [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

"  Gala  Day  Books  "  is  a  series  of  four  neat 
volumes  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  boys  and  girls.  These  twelve  charming 
tales  are  by  Frances  Isabel  Currie,  the  author 
of  "  A  Tiff  with  the  Tiffins."    [Hunt  &  Eaton.] 

Books  received  :  "  The  Comic  Military 
Alphabet,"  by  DeWitt  C.  Falls  [Frederick 
A.  Stokes  &  Co.];  "The  Art  of  Wing 
Shooting,'  by  William  Bruce  Lemngwell ; 
"  Magdalena,"  by  Perpetuo  Pouslivi  [Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.]  ;  "  The  Man  From  the 
West,"  [J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Com- 
pany] ;  "  The  Gun-Bearer,"  by  E.  A.  Robin- 
son and  G.  A.  Wall  [Robert  Bonner's  Sons]  ; 
"  Nurse  Elsia,"  by  G.  Manville  Fenn  [Cassell 
Publishing  Company]  ;  "  Single  Heart  and 
Double  Face,"  by  Charles  Reade  [Optimus 
Printing  Company]. 


Books  noticed  here  may  be  ordered  through  the  office  of  OUTING. 
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A    FOLLOWER   OF    THE   HORSE. 


<  a., 

CK-K       ''/ 


"  Hello,  old  hoss  ;  have  yer  hoofs  greased?  " 

"  Naw,  sonny  ;  hed  all  the  polish  I  ken  carry,  at  the  horse  show. 
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Christmas    Silverware. 

THE  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  desire  to 
announce  that  they  are  now  prepared  to 
show  a  larger,  more  complete,  and  unusual 
stock    of   Christmas    Silverware    than   at   any 
previous  time. 

In  every  department  most  careful  attention  has 
been  paid  to  originality  of  design  which,  with  the 
best  workmanship,  gives  their  present  display  a 
character  and  desirability  peculiarly  its  own. 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Company, 

SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway  and  19th  Street,  New  York, 


When  corresponding:  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  Outing. 


PLEASURE  TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS. 


Should  a  wizard's  wand  transport  one  from 
busy,  bustling  New  York,  to  fairyland,  the 
change  would  not  be  much  greater  than  for  a 
pedestrian  on  Broadway,  who  enters  the  Orien- 
tal art  goods  store  of  A.  A.  Vantine  &  Co. ,  and, 
riding  to  the  fifth  floor,  sees  for  the  first  time 
their  Oriental  rooms.  Lovers  of  the  fine  arts 
can  find  there  priceless  treasures.  The  wood 
carvings  will  repay  one  for  traveling  hundreds 
of  miles.  The  walls  are  hung  with  rugs,  still 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  incense  of  mosques 
hundreds  of  years  old  ;  Persian  plaques,  repre- 
senting scenes  of  the  time  of  Cambyses  the 
Conqueror  ;  Japanese  and  Chinese  curios  and 
gods,  quaint,  rare  and  costly.  All  these  and 
hundreds  of  other  and  wonderful  things  may 
there  be  seen. 

In  the  Moorish  room,  our  first  impression 
will  be  a  maze  of  gaudy  colors.  Then,  as  our 
eyes  grow  familiar  with  the  display,  we  will 
discern  hundreds  of  beautiful  patterns  in  the 
red  and  white  ceiling,  made  of  a  sort  of  patch- 
work cloth  in  appearance,  but  really  of  "wel- 
come flags,"  or  draperies,  that  are  always  used 
for  adornment  when  a  Khedive  or  other  high 
dignitary  is  received.  The  doors  are  simply 
archways,  of  which  there  are  five  different 
styles,  in  as  many  different  styles  of  carving. 
Illumination  is  furnished  by  three  lamps  that 
cast  a  radiance  through  panes  of  colored  glass 
in  red  and  blue  shades.  The  whole  effect  is 
one  of  splendor. 

Next  to  this  room  the  Van  tines  have  had  con- 
structed a  curio  room,  where  all  the  most  pre- 
cious examples  of  potteries  of  a  bygone  age, 
rare  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains,  Indian 
carvings,  crystals  that  reflect  the  light  in  myri- 
ads of  multiplications,  and  ornaments  from 
Turkey  and  other  lands  beyond  the  seas,  are 
placed  in  tasteful  arrangements.  The  walls  are 
of  Japanese  wood  taken  from  temples,  orna- 
mented with  fierce  dragons  and  "Shi  shi " 
figures.  The  interior  is  quaintly  ornamented 
with  ancient  tsubas  in  iron  and  brass,  and 
Japanese  kakemonos,  rare  old  tapestry  panels. 

Further  onward  is  the  Chinese  room.  It  is 
designed  by  the  expert  who  arranged  the  rooms 
to  be  a  suggestion  for  a  parlor  or  waiting  room. 
It  is  octagonal  in  shape  and  built  almost  en- 
tirely of  fine  green  tiles  and  teakwood  fretwork. 
The  windows  are  Chinese  in  shape,  and  like 
all  Chinese  buildings,  this  has  a  pagoda  roof. 
It  is  constructed  entirely  of  teakwood,  in  the 
black  variety.  This  wood  comes  also  in  red 
and  is  extremely  handsome  in  either  shade. 

The  rooms  just  described  fill  one  side  of  the 
fifth  floor.  Crossing,  we  reach  the  Indian  room, 
the  like  of  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  seen 
in  this  country.  The  doors  are  of  carved  light 
wood,  and  as  examples  of  Indian  skill  in  deli- 
cate wood- work,  stand  almost  unrivaled.  No 
expense  was  spared  to  secure  them.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  wall  and  the  ceilings  are  divided 
into  panels,  all  being  in  floral  designs.  Lower 
on  the  walls  are  rare  old  rugs  from  Indian 
temples,  where  they  had  been  for  centuries. 

Next  in  line  is  a  dainty  Japanese  boudoir, 
where  the  most  apparently  delicate,  yet  really 
strong,  furniture  and  draperies  form  the  main 
features.  In  a  corner  alcove  is  a  Japanese 
couch,  not  much  higher  than  the  floor,  uphol- 
stered in  Japanese  silks  and  strewn  with  soft, 
down-filled  cushions.  There  are  a  bureau  and 
mirror  and  bamboo  furniture  that  harmonize 


admirably  with  all  else  that  the  room  contains. 
The  fretwork,  in  light  Japanese  wood,  that 
forms  a  portion  of  the  exterior,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Last  of  these  rooms,  and  perhaps  the  most 
handsome  of  all,  is  the  Persian  room.  The  pre- 
vailing tones  are  somber  and  the  walls  are 
hung  with  Persian  carpetings  of  great  value, 
studded  about  with  curios  and  rare  porcelain 
plaques.  Along  the  sides  are  antique  Per- 
sian bronzes  and  ornaments  and  arms.  The 
colorings  are  all  rich,  but  sober.  Divans  placed 
about  the  room  are  covered  with  fine  cushions, 
and  stands  of  fine  wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl  and  ivory,  serve  as  tables. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  horse  show  is  in  prog- 
ress. One  of  the  best  "horsey"  exhibits  in 
town,  and  there  were  many,  was  that  of  the 
Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  next  month. 

Wheelmen  indorse  enthusiastically  the  re- 
cently improved  "  Search  Light"  as  the  best 
bicycle  lantern.  It  is  an  illuminator,  not 
merely  a  signal  ;  perfect  in  mechanical  con- 
struction. The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  its  manufacturers,  have 
recently  acquired  new  patents,  and  promise 
the  banner  lamp  for  1895. 

Southbound  sportsmen  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Clyde  Line  steamers,  which  sail 
direct  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  excellent  accommodations  of  these 
palaces  afloat  make  a  delightful  opening  to  a 
huntsman's  revel  in  Southern  fields  and  sport. 

Some  exceedingly  choice  silverware  is  the 
reliable  "Sterling  Silver  Inlaid"  line,  manu- 
factured by  The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver 
Company,  and  advertised  in  our  advertisement 
columns.  Experienced  housekeepers  have  pro- 
nounced them  unexcelled  in  intrinsic  worth  and 
wearing  qualities,  proving  the  old  adage,  "  The 
best  is  the  cheapest " — in  the  end.  Clubs 
should  especially  note  this. 

"  The  thousand  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  "  would  not  trouble  Hamlet  if  he  were  alive 
to-day.  Radway's  Ready  Relief  cures  them 
all.     Sold  by  every  druggist. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head- 
ache, bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti- 
pation is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F.Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
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OUR       HOLIDAY       ISSUE. 


FICTION. — The  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  are  rich  in  romance  for  so  skillful  an  artist  as  Jean  Porter 
Rudd,  the  author  of  "  Regina,  Die  Walsche,"  from  whose  fruitful  and  pleasant 
pen  comes  the  story  of  Bas  Therese. 

Long  Island  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  Winter  resort,  nor  does  the  ice- 
yacht  often  figure  as  a  factor  in  romantic  mundane  affairs  ;  but  a  combination 
of  the  two  resulted  in  Winning  a  Christmas  Bride. 

Through  the  tangled  maze  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  marryings  and  giving  in 
marriage,  with  all  the  singular  peculiarities   which   surrounded  the  question 
*    in  the  early  colonial  days  of  this  continent,  Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy  unravels 
A  Jamestown  Romance. 

HUNTING-. — Fur  clothed,  ski  shod,  a  procession  of  white  figures  creeps  through  the  sparkle  of 
sun-bathed  snow  crystals  amidst  the  silence  of  primeval  forests,  with  the  glass 
at  zero.     These  are  the  concomitants  of  An  Elk  Batteau  in   Russia. 

SHOOTING. — Christmas  has  many  claims,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  promotion  of  an  exodus 
from  the  city;  and  what  can  give  a  better  edge  to  the  season's  festivities  than 
A  Christmas  Morning's  Duck  Shoot  Among  the  Tules. 

In  the  old  days  and  upon  the  old  grounds  any  aspirant  for  recognition 
among  the  rugged  old  hunters  had  to  earn  his  degree.  How  Ed.  W.  Sandys 
graduated  is  told  in  Two  Tries  for  Turkey. 

FISHING. — The  enemies  of  the  finny  tribe  are  legion,  and  their  lures  as  ancient  as  the  human 
race  ;  yet  new  methods  come  with  new  generations,  and  Fish  Shooting  in 
the  West  Indies  is  one  of  them. 

CYCLING. — After  endless  toil,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  only  such  plucky  pioneers  as  Lenz,  he 
finally  pierces  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  of  Western  China  and  joins  hands 
with  the  British  forces  on  the  borders  of  Burmah. 

The  circle  of  available  centers  for  cycling  widens  rapidly  before  the  enter- 
prising searchers  awheel,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Murray  Aaron  makes  an  enticing 
claim  for  Jamaica  in  Banana  Land  Awheel. 

SLEDGING. — Winter  throws  his  mantle  wide  afield,  and  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  many  lands  to 
overcome  his  obstacles.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  read  of 
A  Sledging  Picnic  in  China. 

TRAVEL.— Back  from  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  through  the  homes  of  the  Dog  Rib  Indians, 
with  sidelong  glances  at  Canada's  Barren  Lands,  Elizabeth  Taylor  returns 
from  her  trip  through  The  Mackenzie  Delta. 

MILITARY.— The  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  brought  the  subject 
of  its  National  Guard  prominently  forward,  and  Capt.  E.  E.  Hardin  tells 
what  the  people  get  in  return  for  their  public  expenditure. 
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44  OUTING"  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Those  not  regular  subscribers  to  Outing  may, 
by  ordering  through  us  the  periodicals  for  which 
they  are  subscribers,  add  Outing  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced price,  if  not  without  cost.  Thus  if  you 
wish,  let  us  say,  Harper's  Monthly,  Life, 
Puck,  ox  Judge,  send  the  money  through  this 
office  and  we  will  add  Outing  to  the  list  with- 
out extra   cost. 

Regular   With 

American  Amateur  Price,  outing. 


Photographer 

$2.00 

$3.50 

American  Field   . 

5-Oo 

7.00 

American  Journal  of  Photography  2.00 

4-5° 

Arena           .... 

5-00 

6.50 

Army  and  Navy  Journal 

6.00 

8.00 

Arthur's  New  Home  Magazine 

1. 00 

3-75 

Atlantic  Monthly 

4.00 

6.00 

Bearings,  The 

3.00 

5.00 

Bicycling  World 

1.00 

3.00 

Canadian  Sportsman   . 

4.00 

5.00 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  . 

1.50 

4.20 

Century        .... 

4.00 

6.50 

Current  Literature 

3.00 

5 -40 

Decorator  and  Furnisher 

4.00 

6.00 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine 

2.00 

4-5Q 

Dramatic  Mirror 

4.00 

6.00 

3.00 

5-50 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly 

,    4.00 

6.20 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly, 

3-oo 

5-4Q 

Golden  Days 

3.00 

5.25 

Good  Housekeeping     . 

2.00 

4.60 

Harper's  Bazar  or  Weekly  . 

4.00 

6.20 

Harper's  Magazine 

4.00 

6.00 

Harper's  Young  People 

2.00 

4-5Q 

Home  Journal 

2.00 

4- 5o 

Horseman   .... 

4.00 

5-QO 

Illustrated  American  . 

5.00 

7.00 

Journal  Military  Service  Institute 

HI  4.OO 

6.20 

Judge           .... 
Life 

5-oo 

7.00 

.     5-oo 

7-25 

Life's  Calendar  . 

1. 00 

3-85 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

3.00 

5.00 

McClure's    .          .          .      _    . 

1.50 

4.00 

Magazine  of  American  History 

•     5-oo 

7.00 

Magazine  of  Art 

3-  50 

5.80 

Munsey's  Magazine 

1. 00 

3.80 

New  York  Sporting  Times 

2.00 

3-75 

North  American  Review 

5-QO 

7.00 

Overland  Monthly 

3-oo 

5-25 

Peterson's  Magazine    . 

1. 00 

3-75 

Photographic  Times,  weekly,  illu 

s.  5.00 

6-75 

Popular  Science  Monthly     . 

5-oo 

7-5Q 

Public  Opinion     . 

3.00 

5-25 

Puck 

5.00 

7.00 

Review  of  Reviews 

.     2.50 

5-Oo 

Scientific  American 

.     3-00 

5-50 

Scribner's  Magazine    . 

3.00 

5-5o 

Spirit  of  the  Times 

.     4.00 

6.50 

Sporting  Life 

.     4.00 

6.20 

Shooting  and  Fishing 

3-5Q 

5-50 

St.  Nicholas 

3.00 

5-50 

Sun  and  Shade    . 

4.00 

6.20 

Texas  Siftings     . 

4.00 

6.00 

Tourist         .... 

1. 00 

3-5o 

Truth           .... 

4.00 

6.00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 

5.00 

7-50 

The  Swordsman 

•75 

3-5o 

Vogue          .... 

4.00 

6.00 

Wheel,  The 

2.00 

4-5o 

Outing 

Lippincott's 

McClure's    . 

Outing 

Vogue 

Harper's  Magazine 

Outing 

St.  Nicholas 

Harper's  Young  People 

Outing 

Army  and  Navy  Journal 

Journal  of  the  Military 

Service  Institution 
Outing 

North  American  Review 
The  Century 
Outing 

North  American  Revie 
Harper's  Magazine 
Outing 

The  Century       _ . 
Harper's  Magazine 
Outing 

Harper's  Weekly 
Harper's  Bazar    . 
Outing 
The  Century 
Harper's  Weekly 
Outing 
The  Century 
Harper's  Bazar    . 
Outing 
The  Century 
St.  Nicholas 
Outing 
The  Century 
Harper's  Magazine 
Harper  s  Weekly 
Harper's  Bazar    . 
Harper's  Young  Peopl 
Outing 
The  Century 
Scribner's  Magazine 
Outing 

Harper's  Magazine 
Scribner's  Magazine 
Outing 

Harper's  Magazine 
Harper's  Weekly 
Scribner's  Magazine 
Outing 

Harper's  Magazine 
The  Century 
St.  Nicholas 
Scribner's  Magazine 
Outing,  with  American') 
Amateur  Photographer,  f 


Regular  Clubbing 
Price.        Price. 


7-50 


9.00 


8.00       7.00 


13.00     11.20 


12.00     10.50 


12.00     10.00 


9-50 


9-50 


9-75 


9-75 


9.00 


21.00     17.50 


10.00       q.oo 


8.50 


14.00     11.70 


17.00     14.50 


5.00       3.50 


Besides  these  we  will  be  glad  to  quote  com- 
bination rate  on  any  first  -  class  periodicals, 
American  or  European. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

Back  numbers  of  Outing  exchanged,  if  in 
good  condition  and  untrimmed,  for  the  corre- 
sponding volume,  bound  in  brown  cloth,  with 
black  and  gilt  side  stamp,  for  $1.00,  the  sub- 
scriber paying  transportation  both  ways. 


Outing 

/A°NTHLY  •  RECORD  ♦ 


OUTING  will  in  this  department  record  all  important 
events  -within  the  domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly  ama- 
teur sport. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  '''The  Editor  of 
OUTING,'"'  and  NOT  to  any  individual  member  of 
the  staff.  Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  corre- 
spondents  do  not  receive  attention. 


"  With  the  Compliments  of  the  Season  "  is 
the  modest  greetitig  of  Outing  to  its  myriads 
of  readers  in  every  clime.  That  a?i  over-run- 
ning measure  of  the  Yule-tide  happiness  may 
not  prevent  a  kind  word  of  approval  on  the 
modest  effort  of  Outing,  is  its  hope. 

* 

*  * 

The  good  tidings  are  still  deferred  concerning 
Frank  G.  Lenz  with  which  we  had  hoped  to 
greet  at  this  time  the  many  friends  of  this  brave 
American  youth,  now  lost  to  sight  as  if  he  had 
wheeled  off  the  earth.  We  are  somewhat  dis- 
tressed by  the  current  press  reports,  but  we 
trust  our  Eastern  messengers,  however  slow, 
will   ultimately   succeed   in   discovering    Lenz 

•alive. 

* 

*  # 

OUTING  notes  with  pleasure  the  election  of 
Mr.  William  B.  Curtis,  familiarly  called  the 
"  Father  of  American  Athletics,"  and  Record 
Editor  of  Outing,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union.  He  is  so  conversant  with 
■every  detail  of  athletism,  and  so  honorably  con- 
nected with  every  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
American  amateur,  that  we  may  rightly  predict 
£l  very  different  outlook  for  athletics  now  that 
be  has  consented  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
the  "Union."  Without  reflecting  in  the  least 
upon  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  exalted 
office,  we  make  bold  to  say  that  amateur  sport 
has  been  greatly  honored  by  Mr.  Curtis'  accept- 
ance of  the  presidency.  We  look  to  such  an 
unfolding  of  our  national  powers  in  amateur 
athletics  as  to  make  the  years  to  come  bright 
with  promises  for  the  American  youth — who, 
no  less  manly  than  vigorous,  not  a  whit  less 
honorable  than  self-reliant,  shall  prove  as  sports- 
manlike as  any  that  made  records  in  the  glori- 
ous annals  of  athletism. 

J.     H.    WORMAN, 

Editor-in-  Chief. 
* 

*  # 

INTERNATIONAL    SPORT. 

During  the  past  month  the  athletic  world  has 
been  vexed  by  many  rumors  of  coming  Anglo- 
American  contests,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  but 
-a  majority  of  these  tales,  like  Prospero's  actors, 
"  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air." 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cook,  the 
rowing  Mentor  of  Yale  University,  had  recently 
visited  England,  and  arranged  a  race  between 
eight-oared  crews  of  Oxford  and  Yale  Univer- 
sities, the  legend  being  garnished  with  many 
varying  details  of  time  and  place.  Mr.  Cook, 
however,  writes  from  France  that  he  has  not 
been  in  England  this  year,  has  arranged  no 
race,  has  taken  no  steps  in  that  direction,  and 
has  not  been  charged  with  such  a  mission.  The 
only  point  yet  established  in  this  connection  is 
that  Oxford  University,  if  victorious  over  Cam- 
bridge, next  Spring,  would  be  willing  to  row  a 
match  on  the  Putney-Mortlake  course,  in  Sep- 
tember, against  the  fastest  University  crew 
in  America.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the 
Englishmen  would  accept  the  credentials  of  the 


winners  of  the  Yale-Harvard  race,  or  would 
suggest  that  the  victors  at  New  London  have  a 
trial  bout  with  Cornell  University  before  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic. 

Then  we  are  told  that  the  athletes  of  Oxford 
have  agreed  to  compete  against  Yale,  in  Amer- 
ica, next  Summer.  The  only  foundation  for  this 
tale  seems  to  be  the  statement  by  officers  of  the 
Oxford  Athletic  Association  that  if  Oxford 
should  defeat  Cambridge,  next  March,  and  Yale 
should  beat  Harvard  and  win  the  intercollegiate 
games  in  May,  and  Yale  should  then  challenge, 
Oxford  wTould  like  to  visit  America,  if  they 
could  raise  the  needed  funds  and  spare  the  time 
necessary  for  such  a  journey.  Then  there  is 
the  suggestion  that  the  individual  winners  at 
Mott  Haven,  from  whatever  college  they  hail, 
should  be  sent  to  England  next  Summer  if 
a  contest  can  be  arranged  there.  So  many  "  if  s  " 
across  the  path  of  this  match  make  it  resemble 
an  obstacle  race.  The  gentlemen  of  Oxford 
also  indorse  the  opinion  expressed  in  Outing 
for  September,  viz. ,  that  as  there  must  be  many 
years  when  either  Oxford  or  Yale  will  fail  to 
win  at  home,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a 
match — Oxford  and  Cambridge  against  Yale 
and  Harvard,  and  still  wiser  to  arrange  a  series 
of  annual  international  intercollegiate  contests, 
in  which  the  pick  of  English  University  ath- 
letes should  meet  the  placed  men  at  the  Ameri- 
can intercollegiate  games. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  various  schemes  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Primarily  they 
proposed  to  join  with  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Athletic  Club  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navy  in  inviting  a  team  of  athletes  from  the 
London  Athletic  Club  to  visit  the  United  States 
next  Summer,  as  the  guests  of  these  three 
American  clubs.  This  plan,  which  would 
surely  have  led  to  misunderstanding  about 
management  and  responsibility,  happily  came 
to  naught  because  Boston  would  not  and  Phil- 
adelphia could  not  assume  such  risks.  The 
next  step  was  an  invitation  from  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  to  the  London  Athletic  Club  to 
send  hither  a  team  of  athletes,  either  selected 
from  that  one  club  or  picked  from  all  England. 
In  all  probability  the  London  Athletic  Club  will 
eventually  decline  this  offer  on  account  of  the 
many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  insepar- 
able from  the  organization  and  management  of 
such  an  expedition.  And  then  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  will  be  apt  to  send  to  England 
next  June  a  team  of  champions,  chosen  either 
from  the  club  or  from  all  America.  When  they 
finally  take  this  step  they  will  have  reached,  at 
last,  by  devious  ways,  the  point  from  which  they 
might  better  have  started  several  months  ago. 

THE    OLYMPIC    GAMES. 

The  recent  convention,  in  Paris,  of  delegates 
from  amateur  athletic  organizations  in  various 
countries,  has  resulted  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Olympic  games.  Mr.  E.  Alexander,  of 
the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  Athens,  Greece,  writes  to  Outing,  under  date 
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of  November  4th,  1894,  that  the  first  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Athens  in  the  Spring  of  1895, 
and  that  detailed  programmes  will  soon  be 
issued.  The  International  Committee  includes 
Mr  D.  Bikelas,  Greece  ;  Lord  Ampthill,  Eng- 
land ;  Baron  de  Coubertin,  France  ;  Count  de 
Bouvier,  Belgium  ;  General  Boutowski,  Russia, 
and  others.  Mr.  Alexander  expresses  the  hope 
that  many  Americans  may  participate,  and 
offers  to  furnish,  on  application,  at  any  time, 
all  necessary  information. 

AMATEUR    ATHLETIC    UNION. 

Meetings  of  the  old  Board  of  Governors,  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  newly-elected  Board  were 
held  in  New  York  City,  November  19th.  Of- 
ficers were  elected  and  standing  committees  ap- 
pointed. It  was  stated  that  several  clubs  of 
the  New  England  Association  had  dwindled 
away  until  their  membership  was  far  below  the 
established  standard,  and  the  Board  decided 
to  begin  proceedings  looking  toward  a  thor- 
ough re-organization  of  the  Association.  State- 
ments were  made  to  the  Board,  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  that  in  some  sections  collegiate  and 
other  athletes  gained  membership  in  large  clubs 
under  circumstances  which  suggested  improper 
inducements,  and  also  that  some  clubs  expended 
large  amounts  for  training  and  traveling  ex- 
penses in  a  manner  which  violated  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  amateur  law.  For  the 
purpose  of  probing  and  correcting  these  abuses 
each  association  was  instructed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  investigation,  and  these  commit- 
tees will  report  to  a  central  committee,  which 
will  codify  the  several  reports  and  submit  them 
to  the  Board  of  Governors,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  seem  desirable.  The  presi- 
dent was  instructed  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee whose  duty  should  be  to  confer  with  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  alliance  between  the 
two  organizations,  and  concerted  action  on  all 
points  which  concern  the  welfare  -of  amateur 
sport. 

THE    NEW    FOOTBALL    RULES. 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  gauge  accurately  the 
benefits  which  football  has  derived  from  these 
rules,  but  quite  easy  to  note  several  points  in 
which  they  have  done  little,  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing. 

The  rule  which  specifically  forbids  moment- 
um-mass plays  has  neither  abolished  them  nor 
materially  lessened  their  efficiency,  but  has 
merely  limited  their  size  and  method  of  forma- 
tion. 

The  rule  forbidding  the  opposing  players  to 
pile  up  on  a  man  when  he  is  fairly  down  with 
the  ball  has  proved  a  dead  letter  because  no 
umpire  has  attempted  to  apply  it,  and  its  strict 
enforcement  would  be  impossible  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  game. 

The  new  rules  have  marred,  rather  than 
mended,  the  practices  pertaining  to  a  fair 
catch.  The  signal  prescribed  for  .the  catcher 
is  so  inconvenient  as  to  be  almost  impracti- 
cable, and  the  subsequent  benefits  of  the  catch 
have  been  so  curtailed  that  the  play  is  likely  to 
become  obsolete. 

Too  much  has  been  expected  from  the  new 
rules,  and  they  have  been  abused  for  failures 
with  which  they  were  not  justly  chargeable. 
The  judiciary  is  powerless  without  aid  from  the 
executive.      Rules  cannot  put  themselves  in 


operation,  and  posting  them  on  the  fence  wilL 
not  control  the  game.  On  a  majority  of  the 
points  with  which  fault  has  been  found  this 
year,  the  rules  are  well  enough,  but  the  officials- 
have  been  unwilling  or  afraid  to  enforce  them. 
They  shrink  from  applying  the  mild  penalties 
already  provided,  and  if  the  rules  were  made 
more  severe,  the  more  certainly  and  the  more 
frequently  would  the  officials  fail  to  put  them 
in  execution. 

It  is  impossible  to  rigidly  enforce  laws  which 
are  contrary  to,  or  in  advance  of,  public  senti- 
ment, and  brutality  will  never  be  totally  eradi- 
cated from  football  until  the  players  and  the 
people  are  educated  up  to  a  proper  detestation 
of  such  unmanliness. 

Some  players  are  brutes,  and  pervert  football 
into  felonious  assault,  but  rules  cannot  change 
hyenas  into  lambs,  nor  savages  into  gentlemen, 
and  the  proper  handling  of  such  offenders  would 
employ  the  policeman's  club  and  the  jailor's 
key,  rather  than  the  umpire's  whistle. 

Not  all,  nor  even  a  greater  part,  of  the  in- 
juries received  at  football  spring  from  inten- 
tional brutality,  or  from  the  fierceness  of  in- 
tercollegiate rivalry.  When  the  team  of  a  great 
university  practices  daily  against  its  own  sub- 
stitutes, there  can  be  no  unfriendly  feeling, 
and  each  of  the  reserves  would  rather  suffer 
serious  bodily  harm  than  to  disable  one  of  the 
university  eleven,  before  an  important  match. 
Yet,  in  just  such  practice  games,  played  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit,  and  with  nothing  at  stake, 
more  of  Harvard's  players  have  been  crippled 
this  year  than  in  all  her  matches  against  other 
colleges  in  any  former  season.  American  in- 
tercollegiate football  at  its  best,  played  by  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  manly  way,  is  a  rough  sport,  haz- 
ardous of  life  and  limb,  and  these  dangers 
cannot  be  eliminated  without  such  radical 
changes  in  play  as  would  make  the  game  un- 
recognizable. 

The  revisers  of  the  rules,  like  the  general 
public,  seem  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  wedges,  and  flying  interference 
and  momentum-mass  plays,  and  imagined  them 
as  vicious  as  they  were  vigorous,  but  failed  to 
realize  that  the  individual  player  is  in  less 
danger  of  serious  injury  from  these  brilliant 
semi-military  manoeuvres  than  from  ordinary 
interference  or  tackling  at  full  speed,  or  piling 
on  him  when  down.  The  Committee  intended 
to  reduce  the  dangers  of  the  play,  and  make 
accidents  rare.  Instead  of  this  the  game  is 
rougher  than  ever,  and  injuries  are  more  fre- 
quent and  more  serious.  Never  before  have 
so  many  players  been  disabled,  never  before 
has  the  path  of  the  football  Juggernaut  been 
so  thickly  strewn  with  cripples. 

At  one  of  the  great  games  of  the  year,  the 
play  lasted  two  hours  forty  minutes.  Of  this 
aggregate  time  ten  minutes  was  devoted  to  the 
customary  intermission,  one  hour  ten  minutes- 
to  actual  play,  and  one  hour  twenty  minutes 
to  repairing  and  replacing  men  crippled  in  the 
game.  Doctor's  call  was  sounded  half  as  many 
times  as  the  ball  was  put  in  play  ;  almost  every 
player  on  either  team  was  somewhat  battered, 
and  six  suffered  serious  injuries.  A  game 
which  maims  a  majority  of  its  players,  and 
needs  more  time  for  surgical  attendance  on 
the  wounded  than  for  actual  competition,  must 
hereafcer  be  played  differently,  or  not  at  all. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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YALE   BEATS   HARVARD. 

Their  annual  match  was  played  November 
24th,  at  Hampden  Park,  Spring^eld,  Mass., 
Yale  winning  by  a  score  of  12  to  4. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  ground  in  fair 
condition,  but  somewhat  soft  through  recent 
heavy  rains.  There  were  seats  for  23,843  peo- 
ple, but,  after  all  of  these  had  been  filled,  sev- 
eral thousand  spectators  were  forced  to  stand. 

The  officials  were  :  Referee— Dr.  David  Bo- 
viard,  Princeton.  Umpire — Alexander  Moffat, 
Princeton.     Linesman— G.  D    Pratt,  Amherst. 

Including  changes  made  during  the  game 
the  teams  were  as  follows  . 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 
Name.  Position.  Wgt.  -Age.  Hgt. 

F.  A.  Hinkey,  captain,  left  end  and  right 

half-back._. 195 

L.  Bass left  end. . ..  .* 154 

A.  M.  Beard left  tackle 195 

J.  A.  McCrea left  guard 200 

P.  T.  Stillman center 200 

W.  O.  Hickok right  guard 194 

F.  T.  Murphy )     {  ht  tackle         j    170 

C.Chad  wick j- ngnt  tackle -j    igg 

L.  Hinkey right  end 140 

G.  T.  Adee quarter-back 154 

S.  B.  Thome left  half-back  and 

full-back 165 

A.  N.  Jerrems I  rf   M  hal£.back-  I    158 

R.Armstrong (      s  )    162 


18 


*9 


19 


F.  S.  Butterworth 
Letton 


right  half-back . 
full-back 


!    158    23 
/ 


09 
11 

°3 
03 
02 

03   , 

00% 
09 


% 


09 


20 

6 

00 

20 

5 

10 

24 

6 

01 

r9 
18 

6 
6 

02 
00 

23 

5 

ny2 

t-9 

5 

11 

21 
19 
22 

5 
6 
5 

°9i/ 

09^ 

21 

5 

IO 

21 

S 

II 

21 

5 

°7lA 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 
Name.                                   Position.  Wgt.Age.  Hgt. 

N.W.Cabot leftend 164    17    5.11^ 

f.^^eTr6!1::::  heft  tackle )    - 

W.  C .  Mackie left  guard 206 

F.G.Shaw center 194 

J.  E.  N.  Shaw right  guard 195 

B.  G.  Waters right  tackle  186 

A.  H.  Brewer right  end 162 

R.  D.  Wrenn quarter-back 148 

E-  N-  Wrightington.  I.  j  ft  half_back. . .  J  163 

P.  W.  Whittemore. .  (  I  159 

C.  Brewer 1  I  150 

J.  Hayes >  right  half-back.  < 

M.  G.  Gonterman. . .  1  (  160 

J.  C.  Fairchild full-back 152 

Harvard  won  the  toss  and  gave  Yale  the  kick- 
off,  but  the  wind  was  not  strong  enough  to 
make  the  choice  of  ends  material. 

Hickok's  kick-off  was  caught  by  Brewer  on 
Harvard's  five-yard  line,  and  the  ball  downed 
on  the  twenty  -  yard  line.  Stillman  broke 
through  in  time  to  block  Harvard's  low  kick, 
secure  the  ball  and  make  a  touchdown  from 
which  Hickok  kicked  a  goal,  less  than  three 
minutes  after  play  commenced. 

After  several  minutes  of  uneventful  play 
Fairchild  tried  for  a  goal  from  the  field.  The 
ball  was  well  aimed  but  a  few  inches  too  low, 
struck  the  cross-bar,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Butterworth,  who  was  at  once  tackled  by 
Waters,  and  the  ball  carried  across  Yale's  goal- 
line  but  the  referee's  whistle  had  already 
sounded,  and  the  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
touchdown  or  a  safety  was  decided  against 
both  claims. 

Fairchild's  next  try  for  a  field  goal  was  neatly 
blocked  by  Hickok,  and  a  series  of  well-judged 
runs  around  either  end  by  Wrightington,  Fair- 
child,  and  Hayes  gave  Harvard  a  touchdown  but 
the  punt-out  was  blocked  and  no  goal  kicked. 

Hickok's  kick-off  sent  the  ball  beyond  Har- 
vard's goal,  whence  it  was  brought  out  to  the 
twenty-five  yard  line,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.      Soon   afterward  Thorne  made    a  poor 


attempt  at  a  field  goal,  but  the  ball  was 
gradually  forced  to  and  across  Harvard's  goal- 
line,  and  Hickok  kicked  another  goal  which 
closed  the  scoring  for  the  first  half. 

Neither  team  scored  in  the  second  half.  Har- 
vard could  not  break  through  Yale's  stubborn 
defense,  and  Yale  was  satisfied  to  protect  her 
score  without  increasing  the  total.  Just  as 
time  was  called  Fairchild  kicked  a  goal  from 
the  field,  but  as  the  whistle  had  sounded  before 
the  play  was  made  the  score  was  not  allowed. 

Some  of  the  backs  went  into  the  game  in  a 
crippled  condition,  and  neither  team  kicked  as 
much  or  as  well  as  had  been  expected.  Yale 
was  plainly  superior  to  Harvard  in  prompt  ap- 
preciation of  when  and  in  what  direction  to 
kick,  and  in  dropping  the  ball  near  where  it 
was  meant  to  go.  In  other  details  of  play 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two,  and 
the  score  of  12  to  4  does  not  accurately  rep- 
resent the  comparative  strength  of  the  teams, 
as  Harvard  had  some  bad  luck  mixed  with  her 
bad  playing,  and  also  suffered  by  one  or  two 
close  decisions. 

The  game  was  unnecessarily  rough,  and 
some  things  were  done  which  even  the  excite- 
ment of  such  a  contest  could  hardly  excuse. 
Serious  injuries  were  frequent,  and  the  time 
needed  to  patch  up  battered  players  exceeded 
that  used  in  actual  play.  The  more  severely 
injured  were  as  follows  : 

C.  Brewer,  hurt  early  in  the  game,  but  per- 
sisted in  playing  until  his  college  mates  forcibly 
removed  him  from  the  field,  and  put  Hayes  in 
his  place. 

E.  N.  Wrightington,  collar-bone  dislocated, 
and  gave  way  to  Whittemore. 

F.  T.  Murphy,  bruised  externally  and  inter- 
nally, and  carried  off  the  field  on  a  stretcher,, 
while  Chadwick  took  his  place. 

A.  N.  Jerrems  was  compelled  to  resign  in 
favor  of  Armstrong. 

F.  S.  Butterworth,  with  a  score  of  bruises, 
and  one  eye  closed,  remained  on  the  field  until 
so  dazed  as  to  be  useless,  and  then  gave  way  to 
Letton. 

H.  H.  Hallowell  was  stunned  and  replaced 
by  Wheeler. 

While  all  this  slaughter  was  going  on  the  offi- 
cials were  as  blind  and  as  dumb  as  so  many 
owls,  but  finally  woke  up  for  a  minute  or  two, 
jumped  on  two  of  the  least  culpable  offenders 
and  banished  them  from  the  field. 

The  full  score  of  games  between  the  two^ 
universities  is  now  as  follows  : 


Place. 

Score. 

Date. 

Yale. 

Harvard. 

tR7S 

Nov.  13 

New  Haven 

0 

5  goals,  1  touch 

t8?6 

Nov.  18 

New  Haven 

1  goal 

1  touchdown 

1S78 

Nov.  23 

Boston 

1  goal 

0 

1870 

Nov.    8 

New  Haven 

3  safeties 

9  safeties 

i88n 

Nov.  20 

Boston 

1  goal,  1  touch 

0 

i88r 

Nov.  12 

New  Haven 

0 

4  safeties 

1887 

Nov.  25 

Cambridge. 

1  goal,  3  touch 

2  safeties 

188:1 

Nov.  29 

New  York.. 

23  points 

2  points 

1881 

Nov.  22 

New  Haven 

52  points 

0 

1886 

Nov.  20 

Cambridge. 

29  points 

4  points 

1887 

Nov.  24 

New  York.. 

17  points 

8  points 

1889 

Nov.  23 

Springfield. 

6  points 

0 

1890 

Nov.  22 

SpringfieH. 

6  points 

12  points 

1891 

Nov.  21 

Springfield. 

10  points 

0 

1892 

Nov.  20 

Springfield. 

6  points 

0 

1893 

Nov.  25 

Springfield. 

6  points 

0 

1894 

Nov.  24 

Springfield 

12  points 

4  points 
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UNIVERSITY     OF     PENNSYLVANIA   BEATS    HARVARD. 

Their  annual  match  was  played  November 
29th  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  -win- 
ning by  a  score  of  18  to  4. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  cool,  the  field 
smooth  and  frozen,  and  the  attendance  about 
23,000,  which  left  several  thousand  vacant 
seats. 

The  high  tiers  of  seats,  stretching  all  around 
the  field,  broke  the  force  of  the  wind,  which 
was  diagonally  across  the  field,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  be  annoying. 

The  officials  were :  Referee — Laurie  Bliss, 
Yale.  Umpire — Paul  J.  Dashiel,  Lehigh. 
Linesmen — Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks,  Harvard,  and 
Dr.  C.  H.  Schoff ,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  management  was  excellent,  and  no  in- 
truders were  permitted  inside  the  field  fence. 

Including  changes  made  during  the  game  the 
teams  were  as  follows  : 


UNIVERSITY  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 
Name.  Position.  IVgt. 

C.  M.  Gelbert left  end 178 

O.  F.  Wagenhurst lefttackle 178 

W.G.Woodruff left  guard  198 

Alfred  E.  Bull center 169 

C.  M.  Wharton right  guard 208 

J.  H.  Minds right  tackle 180 

M.  G.  Rosengarten right  end i6r 

C.  S.Williams quarter-back 152 

A.  A.  Knipe left  half-back  and 

captain 188 

W.  D.  Osgood right  half-back. . .   171 

G.  H.  Brooke full-back 180 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
Name.  Position. 

R.  W.  Emmons,  captain  and  left  end... 

N.  W.  Cabot left  end 

R.  H.  Hallowell i  ,   f.  t     .,  I 

S.  W.  Wheeler )  Jert  tackle "j 

W.  C.  Mackie left  guard 

F.  G.  Shaw  I 


Age.  Hgt 
22    5.09 


6.01 

5-°9 
6.03 

5.09 


22     5.10 
24     5.08^ 
20    5.08^ 


Wgt.  Age.  Hgt. 


I72 
163 
207 
r95 


_     6.ool4 
20    6 . 00 

^n       5.10 

6.01^ 
6,OI 


162 
162 

J59 

150 
163 
152 


18  6.00 

23  5-™lA 

20  5. 1 1 
22  5.09 
22  5.09^ 

21  5.09 
20  5.10 
20  5.08 


Doucette::::::::rcenter \ 

J.  N.  Shaw right  guard 

B.  G.  Waters right  tackle  

A.  H.  Brewer right  end  

R.  D.  Wrenn quarter-back...   . 

P.  W.  Whittemore....left  half-back   .... 

C.  Brewer right         half-back 

and  full-back.. . 

A.  W.  Dunlop right  half-back... . 

J.  C.  Fairchild /  full.back  j 

J.  Hayes j  tuu  DacK ( 

Pennsylvania  had  the  kick-off  and  Harvard 
the  choice  of  ends.  As  the  wind  was  not  strong 
enough  to  help  or  hinder,  Harvard  took  the 
west  goal,  putting  her  opponents  at  the  east 
end,  where  the  sun  shone  in  their  eyes. 

After  twenty  minutes  of  even  play,  fine  runs 
by  Whittemore  and  C.  Brewer  carried  the  ball 
across  Pennsylvania's  goal-line,  but  it  was 
ordered  back  on  account  of  offside  interference. 
Soon  afterward  Brooke's  fine  kicking  saved  his 
side  from  a  safety  touchdown,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  poor  playing  by  Hayes  forced  Har- 
vard to  touchdown  behind  her  own  goal  just 
after  Brooke  had  narrowly  missed  a  goal  from 
the  field 

In  the  second  half,  Harvard  faced  the  declin- 
ing sun,  which  seemed  to  annoy  her  players 
more  than  it  had  Pennsylvania  an  hour  earlier. 
Soon  after  the  start  Wagenhurst  made  a  touch- 
down, from  which  Brooke  kicked  a  goal.  Ten 
minutes  later  Knipe  made  a  touchdown,  but 
Brooke  missed  the  try  at  goal,  which  was  from 
near  the  side  lines.  Brooke  then  tried  for  a 
field  goal,  but  the  ball  went  far  astray.  A  bad 
decision  on  off-side  play  aided  Harvard's  des- 
perate rally  in  giving  them  a  touchdown,  but 


A.  Brewer  failed  to  turn  it  into  a  goal.  After 
Brooke  had  failed  at  another  field  goal,  some 
wonderful  running  by  Osgood  resulted  in  an- 
other touchdown  and  Brooke  kicked  the  goal,  a 
few  minutes  before  time  was  called. 

Harvard  was  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of 
her  severe  game  with  Yale,  only  five  days  be- 
fore, and  several  of  her  best  men  were  still  suf- 
fering from  injuries  received  in  that  contest ; 
while  Pennsylvania  had  enjoyed  a  long  rest, 
and  her  players  were  in  good  condition,  save 
Knipe's  lame  legs. 

Several  of  Pennsylvania's  men  were  tempo- 
rarily disabled,  but  recovered  during  the  three 
minutes  allowed  by  the  rules,  although  these 
three  minutes  were  sometimes  much  longer 
when  reckoned  by  other  than  the  official  watch, 
Harvard  was  in  worse  luck,  not  only  having 
more  men  injured,  but  her  players  not  being  in 
condition  to  recuperate  so  quickly  as  did  those 
of  Pennsylvania.  Captain  Emmons,  a  cripple 
at  the  start,  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
gave  way  to  Cabot.  Fairchild,  still  suffering 
from  previous  hurts,  was  crushed  in  a  down, 
and  was  replaced  by  Dunlop,  who  went  to  half- 
back, sending  C.  Brewer  to  full-back.  Then  C. 
Brewer  wrenched  his  lame  ankle,  and  resigned 
in  favor  of  Hayes.  In  the  second  half  Hal- 
loween's previously  broken  nose  was  battered 
afresh,  and  he  most  reluctantly  yielded  to 
Wheeler,  and  finally  F.  G.  Shaw  gave  up  in  fa- 
vor of  Doucette.  Several  of  these  men  were 
unfit  to  play  and  should  not  have  made  the  at 
tempt,  but  Harvard  needed  all  her  men  and 
they  responded  gallantly. 

The  full  score  of  games  between  these  two 
universities  is  now  as  follows  : 


Score 

Date. 

Place. 

Harvard. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

188 1 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1893 

iSq4 

Nov.   2 
Nov.  13 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  19 
Nov.    2 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  29 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Philadelphia 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

2  goals,  2  touch 

4  points 

4  points 
28  points 
42  points 
28  points 
35  points 
26  points 

4  points 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4  points 
18  points 

YALE   BEATS   PRINCETON. 

Their  annual  match  was  played  December  1st, 
on  Manhattan  Field,  New  York  City.  Yale 
winning  by  a  score  of  24-0. 

It  rained  all  day,  and  numerous  leaks  reduced 
the  advantages  of  the  roofed  stands  over  the 
open  seats.  The  field  could  hardly  have  been 
in  worse  condition.  Much  of  the  loose  snow 
had  been  carted  away,  leaving  the  turf  flecked 
with  patches  of  ice,  trodden  snow  and  half- 
frozen  slushy  mud.  Over  the  worst  places 
sawdust  had  been  sprinkled,  and  this  mixture, 
well-moistened  by  the  steady  rain,  and  plough- 
ed by  the  scrambling  players,  soon  became  a 
quagmire  of  uncertain  depth. 

If  no  tickets  had  been  sold  in  advance,  the 
spectators  would  have  had  ample  elbow-room, 
but  as  nearly  15,000  people  had  bought  seats  sev- 
eral days  before  the  game  and  did  not  wish  to 
waste  their  money,  the  assembly  filled  almost 
all  the  seats,  and  overflowed  onto  the  swamp 
which  encircled  the  field. 

Including  the  sitters  and  the  standers,  and 
the  crowd  which  swarmed  over  the  viaduct  and 
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bluff  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  field,  it 
is  probable  that  almost  20,000  persons  saw  the 
game  ;  and  that  this  multitude  braved  the  dis- 
comforts of  such  an  inclement  day  proves  that 
Intercollegiate  football  is  the  most  popular 
game  ever  played  in  the  United  States. 

The  officials  were  :  Referee — John  De  Hart, 
Orange  Athletic  Club  ;  umpire — P.  J.  Dashiel, 
Lehigh  ;  linesmen — F.  Coyne,  Orange  Athletic 
Club,  and  M.  Baldwin,  Crescent  Athletic  Club. 

Including  changes  made  during  the  game, 
the  teams  were  as  follows  : 


The  full  score  of  games  between  the  two  col- 
leges is  now  as  follows  : 


Nat 


YALE   UNIVERSITY. 

Position. 


Wgt.  Age.  Hgt. 


23 


09 


00  y2 


58  23 

Wgt.  Age.  Hgt. 

24  5-" 

22  6 . 03 

21  6.01 

19  6.01 
18  6.01 
21  6.02 

20  5 . 06 
20  5.09 
18  5.04 
18  5.09 
20  5.09 
18  5.11K 


F.  A.  Hinkey,  captain  and  left  end 157 

A.  M.  Beard" left  tackle 195 

J.  A  McCrea left  guard 200 

P.  T.  Stillman center 200 

\V.  O.  Hickok right  guard 194 

F-  T.  Murphy 1  rf   ht  tackle \    170 

C.  Chadwick |     &  )    188 

L.  Hinkey right  end 140 

G.  T.  Adee quarter-back 154 

S.  B   Thorne I  left  half.back. . .  I    >65 

Letton   )  I 

A.  N.  Jerrems right  half-back. . .  158 

F.  S.  Butter  worth....  full- back 15 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE 
Name.  Position. 

H.  A.  Brown left  end 162 

A.  F.  Holly left  tackle 195 

A.  L.  Wheeler left  guard 205 

D.  Riggs center 202 

J.  M   Rhodes right  guard 205 

Knox  Taylor right  tackle 184 

T.  G.  Trenchard,  captain  and  right  end.  155 

W.  D.  Ward quarter-back 162 

Neilson  Poe left  half-back 140 

GaTannca0rcdhran::::ifull-back !• I52 

Yale  won  the  toss  and  took  the  western  goal, 
giving  Princeton  the  ball.  The  breeze  from 
the  west  was  not  strong,  but  it  was  more  pleas- 
ant to  have  the  slanting  rain  on  back  than  face. 

In  less  than  three  minutes  after  the  start, 
Yale  blocked  Princeton's  punt,  Butterworth 
made  a  touchdown  and  Hickok  kicked  a  goal. 
Five  minutes  later  Butterworth  and  Hickok 
scored  anothergoal,  and  after  some  minutes  of 
uneventful  play,  the  same  players  made  their 
third  goal,  which  closed  the  scoring  for  the  first 
half. 

In  the  second  half,  Rosengarten  fumbled  the 
ball  which  Butterworth  kicked  into  his  hands, 
and  Captain  Hinkey,  following  it  closely,  made 
a  touchdown,  from  which  Hickok  kicked  his 
fourth  goal.  Princeton,  although  hopelessly  in 
the  rear,  played  with  grim  determination,  while 
Yale  was  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  in  the  first 
half,  and  no  further  scoring  was  done. 

The  marshy  ground  and  slippery  ball  pre- 
vented either  team  from  exhibiting  their  best 
play,  but  enough  could  be  seen  to  prove  that 
Princeton  was  inferior  to  Yale  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game,  and  could  not  have  won 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  mushy  ground  cushioned  the  falls  and 
downs,  but  many  players  on  either  side  suffered. 
Rhodes,  Brown,  Riggs,  Adee  and  Holly  were 
disabled  —  some  of  them  two  or  three  times — 
but  skillful  surgical  ministration  restored  them 
to  usefulness  during  the  three  minutes  allowed 
for  such  emergencies.  Cochran,  still  a  cripple 
from  previous  injuries,  soon  broke  down  and 
was  replaced  by  Bannard.  In  the  second  half, 
Thorne  gave  way  to  Letton,  Murphy  finally 
succumbed  in  favor  of  Chadwick,  and  Barnett 
took  Rosengarten 's  place. 


Place. 

Score. 

Date. 

Yale. 

Princeton. 

1873 

Nov.  isJNew  Haven.... 

0 

3  goals 

1876 

2  goals 

1877 

2  touchdowns 

1878 

0 

i  goal 

187Q 

Nov.  27 

Hoboken  . .,. 

2  safeties 

4  safeties 

1880 

Nov.  25 

5  safeties 

13  safeties 

1881 

Nov.  24 

0 

0 

1882 

Nov.  29 

New  York 

2  goals 

1  goal 

1883 

Nov.  24 

6  points 

0 

1884 

Nov.  27 

6  points 

4  points 

iSSs 

Nov.  21 

New  Haven 

•5  points 

6  points 

1886 

Nov.  25 

4  points 

0 

1887 

Nov.  19 

12  points 

0 

IS8S 

Nov.  24 

10  points 

0 

i88q 

Nov.  28 

0 

10  points 

1890 

Nov.  27 

Brooklvn 

32  points 

0 

1891 

Nov.  26 

New  York 

19  points 

0 

1892 

Nov.  24 

New  York 

12  points 

0 

i8q3 

Nov.  30 

0 

6  points 

1894 

Dec.     1 

New  York 

24  points 

0 

HARVARD    BEATS    YALE. 

The  annual  match  between  Freshman  teams 
of  these  two  universities  was  played  December 
1st,  on  Soldiers'  Field,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Har- 
vard winning  by  a  score  of  12-6.  In  this  game 
the  luck  was  with  Harvard,  as  when  time  was 
called  Yale  had  the  ball  within  three  yards  of 
Harvard's  goal  line,  and  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  made  a  touchdown  within  two 
minutes. 

UNIVERSITY    OF     PENNSYLVANIA     BEATS    CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  annual  match  between  these  two  univer- 
sities was  played  November  17th,  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pennsylva- 
nia winning  by  a  score  of  6-0.  The  field  was 
too  soft  and  slippery  for  first-class  playing,  but 
Cornell  exhibited  unexpected  ability,  and  made 
a  gallant  defense  against  superior  weight  and 
strength. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 

IN    THE    MIDDLE   WEST. 

The  present  season  has  demonstrated  several 
things.  The  game  has  a  remarkable  element 
of  chance  as  well  as  skill,  and  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  rate  the  elevens  in  the  Middle  West 
by  using  any  "  form  chart,"  according  to  se- 
quence of  games  or  by  general  comparison. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  a  strong  league  which 
will  take  hold  of  professionalism  and  handle 
the  subject  with  the  severity  that  it  deserves. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  territory  will  not  see 
a  big  league  for  some  time  to  come,  chiefly  for 
one  reason.  Michigan  has  repeatedly  endeav- 
ored to  break  into  Eastern  college  athletic  cir- 
cles, and  although  their  location  places  them 
out  of  reach  of  Eastern  colleges,  still  they  hold 
aloof  from  going  into  a  Western  league. 

The  only  way  to  handle  the  professional  ques- 
tion is  in  the  formation  of  a  strong  league.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  several  of  the  elevens  in 
this  territory  would  not  stand  a  slight  examina- 
tion. And  it  is  certain  that  this  will  continue 
just  as  long  as  it  is  "  every  fellow  for  himself," 
regardless  of  "  faculty,"  "  athletic  committees," 
"boards  of  control,"  etc. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  leagues,  a 
greater  opportunity  is  given  for  lax  umpiring 
and    unfair,    or    really   dishonest,   refereeing, 
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which  too  many  elevens  encouraged  this  sea- 
son. As  a  result,  the  games  themselves,  on 
account  of  continued  wrangling,  are  rendered 
disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory  alike  to  spec- 
tators and  players,  and  more  enmity  is  stirred 
up,  necessitating,  apparently,  slugging  and 
rough  play,  all  of  which  promise  to  bring  the 
sport  into  disrepute. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  should  take  the 
matter  of  revision  up  again  and  see  if  changes 
can  be  made  which  will  remedy  the  new  kick- 
off.  I  think  it  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated that  the  kick-off  now  in  vogue  does  in 
no  manner  benefit  the  weaker  team,  which  was 
really  one  of  the  results  desired  when  the  change 
was  made.  Aside  from  the  kick-off  and  the 
elimination  of  momentum  plays,  the  new  rules 
have  made  very  little  difference  in  the  general 
style  of  play. 

In  the  Middle  West  there  were  three  elevens 
near  the  head  of  the  list,  two  of  them  having 
the  advantage  of  the  third.  It  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  Michigan  or  Wisconsin  has  first 
place.  Minnesota  holds  a  close  third,  with  the 
other  elevens  a  long  way  behind,  the  three 
teams  named  being  this  year  in  a  distinct 
group.  Michigan's  defeat  of  Cornell  was  a  re- 
markable victory,  one  well  worth  being  proud 
over  ;  still,  many  will  contend  that  the  Cornell 
team,  at  Detroit,  November  24th,  was  not  the 
team  that  scored  on  Princeton,  while  holding 
Princeton  to  12,  and  scored  twice  on  Harvard, 
and  defeated  Michigan  22-0,  November  3d. 
How  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  stand  is  a  mat- 
ter of  merest  conjecture,  for  they  have  not 
played  the  same  elevens,  and  there  are  no  data 
on  which  to  compare  them. 

Purdue  again  .captured  the  Indiana  State 
championship,  and  exhibited  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective game  under  Balliet's  coaching.  As  a 
ground-gainer,  Buschman,  Purdue's  crack  half- 
back, has  no  superior  in  the  West.  He  weighs 
190  pounds  and  runs  100  yards  in  10  3-5S. 

Illinois  has  done  very  unsatisfactory  work 
throughout  the  season,  while  Northwestern  and 
Lake  Forest  have  been  practically  out  of  the 
chase. 

Chicago  University  has  an  eleven  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  men  who  secured  their  foot- 
ball education  elsewhere,  and  the  amateur 
standing  of  some  of  them  is  in  question,  but 
they  have  played  only  a  mediocre  game. 

In  the  Indiana  State  League  neither  Wabash 
nor  De  Pauw  have  showed  up  as  well  as  their 
early  work  promised,  while  Butler  surpassed 
expectations.  One  gratifying  feature  of  the 
season  is  the  splendid  play  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  many  of  the  minor  college  teams,  not 
a  few  of  them  being  able  to  interest  the  big 
teams. 

WISCONSIN,   6  ;    MINNESOTA,  O. 

At  Madison,  November  17th. — Great  rivalry 
has  existed  between  these  elevens  for  some 
years,  and  until  this  game  Minnesota  had  a 
■clean  record  of  victories.  Both  teams  had 
trained  for  this  one  game,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  contest  of  the  year  in  the  Middle  West. 
Neither  side  scored  in  the  first  half,  Minnesota 
using  Yale  tactics  in  punting  out  of  danger 
when  crowded  to  their  goal  line.  In  the  second 
half,  after  a  few  minutes  play,  Karel  managed 
to  break  through  the  Minnesota  line,  making  a 
forty-yard  run  and  the  only  touchdown  of  the 


game.  The  elevens  were  pretty  evenly  matched, 
Wisconsin*s  team  work  being  superior. 

MICHIGAN,   12  ;    CORNELL,  4. 

At  Detroit,  November  24th. — The  University 
of  Michigan  won  the  greatest  football  victory 
in  its  history  by  defeating  Cornell  in  a  desper- 
ately played  game.  From  the  first  kick-off  the 
Michigan  team  showed  its  superiority,  its  men 
going  round  the  end  and  through  the  line  al- 
most continuously.  At  the  same  time  its  line 
was  a  stone  wall  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Eastern  team,  and  the  interference  was  almost 
perfect. 

UNIVERSITY    OF     CALIFORNIA   VS.    RELIANCE     CLUB. 

The  second  meeting  between  these  teams 
took  place  October  27th,  at  the  High  Street 
grounds,  San  Francisco.  The  University  had 
lost  the  services  of  Ransome,  their  best  punter. 
During  the  'first  half  the  game  was  closely  con- 
tested, neither  side  being  able  to  score.  In 
the  second  half  the  University  played  a  better 
game,  but  still  were  not  able  to  score.  The 
game  throughout  consisted  of  bucking  the  cen- 
ter and  falling  on  the  ball,  with  now  and  then 
a  run  round  the  ends.  Result  :  University  of 
California,  o  ;  Reliance  Athletic  Club,  o. 
.  At  the  third  meeting  between  these  teams, 
November  10th,  the  University  had  a  weak 
eleven,  many  of  their  best  players  being  hors 
de  combat.  Soon  after  the  kick-off  Frick,  of 
the  Reliance  team,  got  hold  of  the  ball  and 
secured  a  touch-down,  which  Whitehouse  con- 
verted into  a  goal.  The  University  team, 
lighter  and  weaker  than  their  opponents,  was 
slowly  but  surely  forced  back.  Soon  Walton, 
of  the  Reliance  team,  obtained  a  touch-down, 
from  which  Whitehouse  kicked  a  second  goal. 
Edwards,  the  Reliance  left  half-back,  received  a 
hurt  and  retired,  Frick  coming  up  to  half-back 
and  Wyckoff  playing  full-back.  Again  Walton, 
though  pluckily  tackled  by  Collier,  ran  in,  and 
from  the  touch-down  Whitehouse  kicked  a  third 
goal.  Soon  after  the  change  of  ends,  Reliance 
obtained  a  touch-down,  bringing  their  score  to 
22.  Then  Frick  retired  and  Felton  Taylor  took 
his  place.  Wilder,  of  the  University,  tried  to 
make  a  run,  but  was  stopped  by  McMillan. 
Yet  another  goal  was  added  to  the  Reliance 
score  before  time  was  called,  so  that  the  game 
ended.  Reliance,  28  ;  University  of  Califor- 
nia, o.  The  Reliance  team  has  thus  won  once 
and  tied  twice  against  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  won  twice  against  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

RELIANCE    CLUB   VS.    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

This  game  was  played  on  the  University 
ground  at  Palo  Alto,  November  14th.  Stan- 
ford's team  had  been  strengthened,  and  their 
play  had  evidently  been  much  improved  by- 
Walter  Camp's  coaching.  Soon  after  the  kick- 
off,  Downing  (captain)  kicked  the  first  goal  for 
Stanford.  Harrelson  did  some  clever  dodging, 
and  Reynolds  made  a  run  of  50  yards  around 
the  right  end  ;  then  from  a  touch-down  Downing 
kicked  a  second  goal.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  game  Stanford  obtained  two  more  touch- 
downs, the  game  ending  with  the  following 
score  :  Stanford,  20  ;  Reliance,  o.  Of  the  win- 
ning team  Harrelson,  at  quarter-back,  played  a 
brilliant  game.  Frankenheimer's  defensive 
work  was  good,  and  Kennedy  reUrrned  the  ball 
splendidly. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Their  recentlv  organized  cross-country  club 
"held  its  first  handicap  run  November  gth,  over 
sl  course  of  about  4^  miles,  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia.  The  roads  were  heavy  and  the 
turf  soft.  G.  TV".  Orton,  '95,  scratch,  30m.  6s.; 
H.  P.  Feldman,  3  minutes,  50  seconds,  2  ;  G.  M. 
Coates,  '97,  M.,  3  minutes,  50  seconds,  3. 

Their  last  handicap  run  for  the  season  of  1894 
-was  held  November  24th  over  a  course  of  about 
5  13-32  miles,  in  Fairmount  Park.  C.  C.  Sichel, 
'98,  M.,  3  minutes  40  seconds,  32m.  5s  ;  J.  M, 
Phillips,  '98,  M.,  5  minutes,  50  seconds,  2  ;  G. 
"W.  Orton,  '95,  scratch,  3,  in  29m.  6s. 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

A  hare-and-hounds  run  was  held  November 
13th  over  a  course  of  about  6  miles,  with  threat- 
ening weather  and  wet  roads.  The  hares,  J. 
L.  Coolidge,  '95,  and  G.  L.  Paine,  '97,  had  5 
minutes'  start,  and  finished  11m  30s.  in  front 
of  W.  H.  Vincent,  '97,  while  F.  C.  Hinckley, 
'95,  was  a  close  second,  and  H.  T.  W.  Snell, 
"■95,  third. 

PRINCETON    COLLEGE. 

A  hare-and-hounds  chase  was  held  Novem- 
ber 14th  over  a  course  of  about  5  miles.  The 
hares,  Sterling,  '97,  and  Wilson,  '96,  were  not 
caught  Of  the  hounds  Leggett,  '95,  finished 
first,  and  Hanlon,  '95,  second. 

A  prize  run  was  held  November  21st  over  a 
course  of  about  6  miles.  Hanlan,  '96,  one  of 
the  hares,  gained  S  minutes  on  his  nearest 
pursuer  and  won  the  medal. 

MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF   TECHNOLOGY 

A  cross-country  run  was  held  November  10th, 
the  course  being  from  the  gymnasium,  on  Exe- 
ter street,  Boston,  Mass  ,  to  Coolidge's  Corner 
and  return,  about  5  miles.  Wise,  96,  31m. 
164-5S.;  Cummings,  '96,  2,  by  10  yards;  Rum- 
ery,  '98,  3. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    CROSS-COUNTRY    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

In  Outing,  for  October,  Mr.  Geo.  W  Orton, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  suggested 
the  institution  of  an  annual  team  cross-country 
race  between  the  students  of  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Cornell  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  short  notice  given  by  Mr.  Orton 
deterred  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton,  but  Cor- 
nell, always  ready  for  any  sort  of  manly  match, 
promptly  accepted,  and  the  race  was  held  from 
the  University  Grounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 17th.  The  course,  of  about  5^  miles, 
was  mainly  in  Fairmount  Park,  but  started  and 
finished  on  the  track  in  the  grounds,  where  it 
was  witnessed  by  the  crowd  assembled  to  see 
the  subsequent  football  match  between  Cornell 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  order  and  times  of  individual  finish  were 
as  follows  : 

G.  W.  Orton,  P.,  35m.  8  2-5S. 

G.  M.  Coates,  P.,  37m.  1-5S. 

C.  C.  Sichel,  P.,  37m.  22  4-5S. 

W.  W.  Stebbins,  C,  38m.  10s. 

W.  A.  Stuart,  P.,  38m.  44  2-5S, 

G.  W.  Rulison,  C  39m.  26s. 

C.  W.  Gail,  C  ,  40m.  15s, 

B    H.  Stebbins,  C,  40m.  16s. 

In  team  races  of  this  character  with  winner 
.scores  1  point,  the  second  man   2  points,  the 


third  man  3  points,  etc. ,  each  man  scoring  a 
number  of  points  corresponding  to  his  position 
at  the  finish,  and  the  team  whose  members  have 
the  lowest  aggregate  score  wins  the  race.  In 
this  race  University  of  Pennsylvania  wins,  the 
team  score  being  :  Orton,  1  ;  Coates,  2  ;  Sichel, 
3  ;  Stuart,  5 — Total,  11  points.  Cornell  Uni- 
versitv,  W.  W.    Stebbins,  4 ;  Rulison,  6  ;  Gail, 

7  ;  B.  H.  Stebbins,  8— Total,  25  points. 

AN    AMERICAN    ATHLETE    AT     OXFORD     UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  John  Corbin,  of  Harvard  University, 
winner  of  the  Harvard- Yale  half-mile  runs  in 
1S92  and  1893,  and  of  the  Intercollegiate  half- 
mile  run  in  1S93,  is  now  a  student  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford  University,  England,  and  has 
already  competed  at  several  athletic  meetings. 
In  the  sports  of  Queen's  College,  November  7th, 
he  ran  from  scratch  in  the  600  yards  strangers' 
race,  and  was  beaten  5  yards  by  L.  M.  Stubbs, 
New  College,  who  had  30  yards  start.  At  the 
Oxford  University  Freshmen  Sports,  November 
15th,  Corbin  ran  third  in  the  quarter  mile,  less 
than  4  feet  behind  C.  H.  Hoare,  New  College, 
who  won  in  54s. 

MINOR    MEETINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  events  whose  details  are 
given  in  this  department,  indoor  games  have 
been  held  as  follows  : 

November  14th,  Germantown,  Pa.,  Young- 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

November  17th  and  23d,  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

November  24th,  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Branch, 
Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

December  1st,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Athletic  Club. 
W.  B.  Curtis. 

OLYMPIC    CLUB,    SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

A  very  successful  day's  sport  was  held  No- 
vember 24th  on  the  club  grounds. 

100-yard  handicap  run. — Final  heat,  L.  Gill, 
scratch,  us. 

100-yard  run. — Novices,  final  heat,  T.  L. 
Barnes,  us. ;  W.  J.  Feldcamp,  2. 

220-yard  handicap  run. — W.  P.  Drum,  10 
yards,  23  2-5S.,  S.  W.  Kellett,  6  yards,  2. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap. — A.  Cheek,  9 
yards,  19  3-5S. ;  W.  J.  Feldcamp,  9  yards,  2. 

440-yard  handicap  run. — W.  H.  Knowles,  12 
yards,' 52  2-5S.;  C.  M.  Yates,  scratch,  2. 

One-mile  handicap  run. — A.  B.  Copeland,  30 
yards,  4m.  34  3-5S.;  E.  I.  Brown,  scratch,  2. 

One-mile  relay  championship. —University  of 
California,  3m.  21  3-5S. 

1,000-yard  obstacle  race. — F.  Foster,  1;  W. 
M.  Hunter,  2. 

100-yard  slow  bicycle  race. — G.  Fuller,  1  ;  A. 
C.  Thornton,  2. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap. — G.  Fuller, 
scratch,  1  ;  C.  Taylor,  scratch,  2. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap. — H.  P.  Rey- 
nolds, 6  inches,  5  ft.  5  in. ;  A.  W.  Patterson, 
scratch,  5  ft.  9'^  in. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot,  handicap. — R  Wilber, 
scratch,  39  ft.  9   in.;  F.  Foster,  3%  feet,  36  ft. 

8  in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer,  handicap. — R.  W. 
Edgren,  scratch,  116  ft.  5^  in.;  R.  Wilbur,  6 
feet,  101  ft.  6  in. 

Pole  vault.— G.  G.  Lewis  and  W.  W.  Finnie 
tied  at  10  ft.  3^  in.  Arthur  Inkersley. 
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DISCONTINUANCE   OF   THE  "  SWORDSMAN. 

The  Swordsman,  a  monthly  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  fencing,  will  not  be  published 
during  the  coming  season.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably well  managed,  and  did  yeoman  service  in 
the  cause  of  fencing,  but  its  editors,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Breck  and  Mr.  Alfred  Howard,  cannot 
hereafter  spare  from  their  legitimate  business 
the  time  necessary  to  keep  the  Swordsman  up 
to  its  former  high  standard,  and  rather  than 
be  identified  with  an  inferior  publication  they 
wisely  decided  to  discontinue  it.  Dr.  Breck 
will  hereafter  devote  his  leisure  to  the  Fencing 
Department  of  Outing,  which  will  be  made 
more  complete  and  comprehensive  than  ever 
before . 

NEW    RULES. 

Last  June  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Amateur  Fencers'  League  to  draw  up  a 
new  code  of  rules  for  competitions,  sent  circu- 
lars to  all  the  leading  fencers  of  the  country, 
asking  for  advice  and  suggestions.  In  Sep- 
tember the  committee  reported  a  code,  founded 
on  a  time  limit,  as  is  customary  at  the  intercol- 
legiate contests,  but  also  allowing  points  to  be 
scored.  This  questionable  combination  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  League,  and  a  new 
committee  appointed,  the  result  of  whose  efforts 
has  been  finally  adopted  as  the  official  code  of 
the  A.  F.  L.  A.,  under  which  all  competitions 
are  hereafter  to  be  conducted. 

The  committee  had  a  most  difficult  task,  so 
various  were  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of 
the  fencers,  and  this  fact  calls  not  only  for  our 
gratitude  but  for  leniency  in  criticising  the  rules 
which,  with  almost  no  alteration,  the  League 
has  adopted.  The  new  laws  are  a  vast  im- 
provement over  those  of  last  year.  In  the  first 
place,  the  use  of  chalked  foil-points  has  been 
abolished  To  enable  the  four  judges  to  see 
the  touches  more  easily,  white  jackets  are 
required  to  be  worn  instead  of  the  hitherto 
"customary  suits  of  solemn  black."  A  second 
salutary  innovation  is  the  rule  prohibiting  any 
discussion  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  Unfortu- 
nately no  similar  restriction  has  been  put  upon 
the  contestants  themselves,  and  mention  is  even 
made  of  the  ominous  word  "  claim,"  so  that  we 
may  expect  to  experience  a  continuance  of  the 
claims  and  protests  which  so  seriously  marred 
the  contests  of  the  past  The  only  help  lies  in 
the  appointment  of  one  of  the  judges  as  presi- 
dent or  director  of  the  assault,  who,  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  championship  offi- 
cials, shall  see  that  the  contests  be  conducted 
smoothly  and  in  absolute  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  fencers.  I  say  "  absolute  silence,"  for  the 
reason  that  the  rules  unfortunately  do  not  re- 
quire a  touch  to  be  acknowledged,  a  most  repre- 
hensible oversight,  in  view  especially  of  the 
many  breaches,  on  this  side  the  ocean,  of  that 
oldest  and  most  respected  rule  of  fencing  cour- 
tesy. The  failure  to  acknowledge  a  touch 
should  have  been  penalized,  but,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  do  this,  complete  silence 
should  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  fencers  in 
competitions,  in  order  that  fair  play  be  assured 
for  all. 

The  rule  in  foil  contests  allowing  a  touch  to 
count  one,  two,  or  three  points,  according  to  its 


excellence,  seems  somewhat  complicated  at 
first,  and  is,  of  course,  wholly  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment.  A  half-dozen  arguments  for 
and  against  it  suggest  themselves  at  once,  but 
further  comment  had  better  be  postponed  until 
after  the  approaching  team  competition,  when 
the  new  rules  will  be  put  into  operation  for  the 
first  time. 

Competition  rule  7  is  intended  as  a  wholesome 
check  on  the  tendency  of  certain  judges  to  give 
their  own  club-mates  and  friends  pretty  much 
everything  in  and  out  of  sight.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  prove  efficacious  ;  it  certainly  has  been 
badly  needed. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  median  line 
rule  has  been  retained.  In  France  and  Italy  a 
touch  counts,  as  it  obviously  should,  on  either 
side  of  the  body.  The  collegians  compromised 
by  counting  all  touches  on  the  right  of  a  line 
drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  left  breast, 
which  is  certainly  better  than  the  A.  F.  L.  A. 
rule,  the  object  of  which  is  presumably  to  en- 
courage accuracy.  Some  such  provision  was 
necessary  ten  years  ago,  but  fencing  in  America 
is  no  longer  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  There 
are  many  fencers  in  Paris  who  make  a  practice 
of  placing  their  points  on  their  opponents'  left 
sides. 

Still  less  defensible  is  the  provision  that  no 
cut  or  thrust  on  or  below  the  hip  shall  count  in 
saber-fencing,  To  ignore  hip  and  thigh  cuts  is 
little  short  of  ridiculous,  and  has  no  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  arm,  or  in  the  usage  of  any 
modern  saber  school. 

The  new  rule  regulating  the  width  of  a  saber 
blade  is  a  good  one  and  much  needed. 

Stop  thrusts  are  likely  to  be  more  sparingly 
used  this  season  than  heretofore,  for  rule  11  de- 
clares, and  justly,  that  a  stop  thrust  "  shall 
only  count  in  favor  of  the  giver,  provided  he  be 
not  touched  at  all" 

Below  will  be  found  the  full  text  of  the  new 
rules  : 

FENCING  RULES  OP  THE  AMATEUR  FENCERS' 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 

foils. 

1.  Foil  competitions  shall  be  conducted  by  four  judg- 
es for  each  bout,  who  shall  be  experienced  amateur 
fencers,  selected  from  different  clubs,  if  possible,  and 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  without  appeal. 

2.  Each  contestant  shall  fence  a  bout  with  every 
other  contestant  for  an  aggregate  of  five  touches. 

3.  Any  judge  upon  seeing  a  touch  shall  stop  the  bout 
and  thereupon  a  vote  shall  be  taken.  A  touch  shall  be 
awarded  only  upon  the  agreement  of  at  least  three  of 
the  judges.  Neither  the  judges  nor  the  contestants 
shall  discuss  the  touches  made  or  claimed,  nor  shall 
any  comment  be  made  upon  them. 

4.  Each  judge,  without  consulting  with  his  fellow 
judges,  shall  award  from  one  to  three  points  for  each 
touch  made,  according  to  its  value — a  fair  touch  to 
count  one,  a  good  touch  to  count  two,  an  excellent 
touch  to  count  three. 

5.  Each  judge  shall  make  a  record  of  the  points  he 
allows  for  each  touch  as  it  is  made,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  bout  may  award  to  each  contestant  one  point  or 
any  fraction  thereof  for  general  good  form,  he  shall 
then  sign  his  record  and  hand  it  to  the  scorer.  The 
judges  shall  not  disclose  to  one  another  their  awards. 

6.  The  Score  shall  be  the  average  of  the  points  thus 
awarded. 

7.  Touches  shall  count  only  when  made  upon  the 
body,  within  the  limits  bounded  by  the  collar  of  the 
fencing  jacket,  the  median  line,  the  hip,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  hip  to  the  posterior  limit  of  the  arm- 
pit, around  the  front  of  the  arm  and  along  the  crest  of 
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the  shoulder  to  the  collar.      A  touch  on  any  of  the 
boundary  lines  shall  count. 

S.  Whenever  a  touch  is  made  outside  of  the  limits, 
and  it  is  evident  to  the  judges  that  it  would  have  been 
good  if  the  adversary  had  not  made  an  illegitimate 
movement,  it  shall  count.  An  illegitimate  movement 
is  one  bv  which  the  adversary  seeks  to  avoid  a  touch 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  purposely  presenting 
some  other  part  of  his  body  to  the  point. 

9.  A  touch  is  of  no  value  when  the  point  is  twisted 
on  to  the  body  after  the  slap  of  the  foil. 

10.  A  touch,  whether  fair  or  foul,  invalidates  the 
riposte. 

11.  The  competitor  attacked  should  parry  ;  if  a  stop 
thrust  be  made  it  shall  only  count  in  favor  of  the  giver, 
provided  he  be  not  touched  at  all. 

12.  The  judges  must  stop  a  corps-a-corps  as  soon  as 
made. 

13.  A  disarmament  is  of  no  value.  A  touch  immedi- 
ately following  a  disarmament  counts. 

14.  Each  contestant  shall  fence  with  the  same  hand 
throughout  the  bout. 

15.  A  point  scored  from  a  thrust  started  with  the 
elbow  behind  the  body  (jah  thrusts)  shall  not  count. 

16.  After  a  touch,  fair  or  foul,  the  contestants  shall 
come  back  to  guard  in  the  middle  of  the  marked  space. 

17.  The  contestant  scoring  the  highest  aggregate  of 
points  shall  be  declared  the  winner,  the  next  highest, 
second,  and  so  on. 

18.  Each  competitor  shall  wear  a  white  fencing  suit, 
with  the  median  line  so  indicated  by  black  tape  or 
stitching,  that  it  may  be  plainly  distinguished  by  the 
judges  while  the  bout  is  in  progress. 

19.  Contestants  shall  fence  within  a  marked  space 
twenty  feet  long  and  thirty  inches  wide,  with  a  mark 
plainly  indicating  the  center.  Should  any  part  of  a 
contestant's  foot  extend  beyond  the  boundary  line, 
one-half  of  a  point  shall  be"  deducted  from  his  final 
score  for  each  offense.  When  a  contestant  oversteps 
a  boundary  line,  the  judges  shall  stop  the  bout  and 
start  the  contestants  again  in  the  middle  of  the  marked 
space. 

20.  Foil  blades  shall  not  be  more  than  thirty-four 
inches  in  length. 

DUELING  SWORDS. 

1.  Dueling  sword  competitions  shall  be  conducted  by 
four  judges  for  each  bout,  who  shall  be  experienced 
amateur  fencers,  selected  from  different  clubs,  if  pos- 
sible, and  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  without 
appeal. 

2.  Each  contestant  shall  fence  a  bout  with  every 
other  contestant  for  an  aggregate  of  three  touches. 
Each  touch  to  count  one  point. 

3.  A  judge,  upon  seeing  a  touch,  shall  stop  the  bout, 
and  thereupon  a  vote  shall  be  taken.  A  touch  shall  be 
awarded  only  upon  the  agreement  of  the  last  three  of 
the  judges.  Neither  judges  nor  the  contestant  shall 
discuss  the  touches  made  or  claimed,  nor  shall  any 
comment  be  made  upon  them. 

4.  The  contestant  scoring  the  highest  aggregate  of 
points  shall  be  declared  the  winner,  the  next  highest 
second,  and  so  on. 

5.  A  touch  on  any  part  of  the  adversary  counts. 

6.  A  disarmament  is  of  no  value.  A  "touch  immedi- 
ately following  a  disarmament  counts. 

7.  If  both  contestants  are  touched  by  simultaneous 
lunges,  the  judges  shall  deduct  one-quarter  of  a  point 
for  each  offense  from  each  contestant. 

8.  The  diameter  of  the  bell  guard  shall  not  exceed 
five  inches,  and  the  blade  shall  not  be  more  than 
thirty-four  inches  long. 

9.  Each  competitor  shall  wear  a  white  fencing  suit 
and  white  glove. 

SABERS. 

1.  Saber  competitions  shall  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  the  foil  competitions,  except  that  a  cut  or 
thrust  on  any  part  of  the  body  above  the  hip  shall 
count,  and  the  limitation  of  space  shall  not  hold,  nor 
shall  the  white  fencing  suit  be  obligatory. 

2.  Saber  blades  shall  not  be  more  than  thirty-three 
inches  long,  nor  less  than  one-half  inch  wide" at  the 
heel,  and  tapering  to  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  at  the  tip. 

RULES  GOVERNING  COMPETITIONS. 

1.  A  Championship  meeting  shall  be  held  annually, 
and  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  F.  L.  A. 

2.  Division  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  bv  the  Division  Commit- 
tee. Each  Division  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  the  National  Championship,  which 
shall  be  considered  a  preliminary  to  the  Championship 
meeting. 

3.  No  fencer  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  the  National 
Championship   (except  as  provided  in  Rule  4  follow- 


ing) unless  he  shall  have  attained  a  score  in  foils  and 
saber  of  at  least  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  dueling  swords 
of  at  least  55  per  cent,  of  the  possible  number  of  points 
to  be  obtained  at  such  meeting. 

4.  Medal  men  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  cham- 
pionships shall  be  privileged  to  fence  for  champion- 
ship honors  without  qualifying  in  the  preliminaries, 
provided  they  have  not  competed  in  any  intervening 
championship. 

5.  The  judges  and  scorers  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  a  record  kept  of  all  fencers 
at  championship  meetings. 

6.  At  the  Division  contests  (preliminaries')  the  judges 
and  scorers  shall  be  appointed  by  the'  Division  Com- 
mittee, and  a  list  of  all  fencers  qualifying  in  the  pre- 
liminaries, properly  indorsed  by  the  Division  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  within  ten  days  after  such  meeting. 

7.  At  each  contest  the  record  of  points  allowed  by 
each  judge  shall,  immediately  after  each  bout,  be  con- 
spicuously posted  on  a  blackboard  in  such  manner 
that  the  awards  as  made  by  judges  respectively  in 
each  bout  may  be  readily  seen. 

THE   OPENING   SOIREES. 

The  Fencers'  Club  held  their  first  Ladies' 
Night,  November  19th,  and  it  proved,  like  all 
its  predecessors,  to  be  most  enjoyable.  The 
team  is  now  in  regular  practice  for  the  Team 
Competition,  which  takes  place  as  we  are  going 
to  press. 

Prof.  Jacoby  has  also  given  a  fencing  even- 
ing at  his  private  s exile  d' amies  up  town,  and 
on  December  7,  Mr.  S.  T.  Shaw  invited  the 
cracks  to  a  competition  at  his  private  salle 
d'armes,  .which  was  most  successful. 

In  Boston,  the  opening  soiree  of  the  season 
at  the  Fencing  Club  took  place  November  8th. 
Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to  introduce  M. 
Eugene  Jacques,  who  has  recently  arrived  from 
Paris  to  fill  the  position  of  assistant-instructor 
under  Prof.  Rondelle.  M.  Jacques,  who  is  not 
quite  thirty  years  old,  graduated,  from,  the 
school  at  Joinville-le-Pont,  with  the  degree  of 
second  maitre,  and  has  ^since  been  assistant- 
instructor  at  the  famous  Ecole  Superieure  de  la 
Guerre,  in  Paris.  A  trifle  below  the  middle 
height,  but  well  set-up  and  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, M.  Jaques  has  already  won  the  approval 
of  his  pupils  as  instructor.  In  assault  his  strong- 
est point  seems  to  be  quickness,  some  of  his 
ripostes  being  „of  astonishing  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  Unfortunately  Prof.  Rondelle,  who. 
has  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  a  fractured 
ligament  in  his  right  shoulder,  was  not  in  con- 
dition to  fence  with  M.  Jacques,  so  that  we 
must  wait  until  a  future  occasion  for  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  latter's  powers.  At  all  events 
he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest  blades  in 
America.  The  Boston  Club  boasts  of  a  number 
of  new  pupils,  the  most  ■  promising  of  whom 
is  Mr.  Clapp.  Owing  to  an  accident  to  Mr. 
Thacher's  right  thumb  the  club  will  not  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Team  Competition. 

At  Harvard  there  is  some  tribulation  on  ac- 
count of  a  shooting  accident,  by  which  Mr. 
Parker,  one  of  the  champion  team,  suffered  a 
mutilation  of  his  right  hand.  The  plucky  crim- 
son is  already  hard  at  WOrk  learning  to  use  his 
left  hand,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  hard  man 
to  tackle  by  next  June. 

A  new  fencing  school,  the  Fencers'  Associa- 
tion, has  been  opened  in  Boston  by  Messrs.  Four- 
non  and  Levis,  representing  both  the  French 
and  Italian  methods.  The  "membership  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  school  ought  to  be  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  fencing.  The  opening 
assault  was  held  November  5th. 

Edward  Breck. 
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CRICKET. 


METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT   LEAGUE. 

September  15th,  New  Jersey  added  another  to 
the  long  list  of  wins,  defeating  Morris  Heights 
by  a  score  of  120  (for  seven  wickets)  to  29.  M. 
R.  Cobb  and  F.  F.  Kelly  were  bowling  in  ex- 
cellent form  for  the  winners,  the  former  taking 
seven  wickets  for  15  runs,  and  the  latter  two 
for  four.  F.  J.  Prendergast  and  H.  C.  Wright 
both  batted  well  for  the  winners,  each  making 
29  runs. 

On  the  same  day  Paterson  won  from  the 
Victoria  by  one  run,  after  a  close  and  exciting 
game.  The  totals  were :  Paterson,  56  ;  Vic- 
toria, 55. 

September  22d,  the  New  York  Club  played 
their  last  schedule  game,  gaining  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  Columbias  by  a  score  of  57  to  25. 
This  tied  them  with  Harlem  for  first  place  in 
the  second  section  ;  and  the  tie  was  played  off 
September  29th,  resulting  in  a  win  for  the  New 
Yorks  by  13  runs.  J.  D.  Rourke  (22)  and  E  A. 
Skyne  (13)  did  the  best  batting  for  the  winners, 
while  for  Harlem,  J.  J.  Govey  (16)  was  the 
only  man  to  reach  double  figures.  The  totals 
were  :  New  York,  61  ;  Harlem,  48. 

One  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  the  season 
was  the  result  of  the  match  between  New  Jer- 
sey A.  C.  and  Paterson,  September  29th,  the 
crack  team  suffering  their  first  defeat  in  the 
League  series,  by  the  small  margin  of  5  runs. 

It  was  decidedly  a  bowler's  wicket,  M.  R. 
Cobb  taking  6  wickets  for  14  runs,  for  the  los- 
ers, and  J.  Robertson  5  for  18,  for  the  winners  ; 
both  totals  were  very  low,  the  Paterson  team 
being  disposed  of  for  36,  and  the  New  Jersey 
A.  C.  for  31. 

PACIFIC   COAST. 

September  2d  Alameda  won  their  match  from 
the  Bohemias,  by  a  score  of  113  to  86. 

The  Californias  lost  to  the  Pacifies  on  the 
same  day  by  a  total  of  95  to  153. 

The  Pacifies  placed  a  win  to  their  credit  in 
the  match  against  the  Bohemias,  September 
9th,  by  a  total  of  100  to  77. 

The  Californias  stood  little  chance  in  their 
match  against  the  Alamedas,  September  16th. 
All  of  their  team  were  dismissed  for  33,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Alamedas  put  up  231,  J.  J. 
Moriarity  playing  an  innings  of  112,  not  out. 

September  23d,  the  Pacifies  played  against 
the  Alamedas.  The  game  resulted  in  a  win 
for  the  latter  by  40  runs.  The  totals  were : 
Alamedas,  104  ;  Pacifies,  64. 

On  the  same  day  the  Californias  forfeited 
their  scheduled  match  to  the  Bohemias. 

September  30th,  the  Bohemias  gained  an 
easy  win  over  the  Alamedas  by  a  score  of  134 
(for  7  wickets)  to  79,  the  feature  of  the  game 
being  the  first-class  innings  played  by  W. 
Robertson,  80,  not  out. 

Capt.  Anson  having  decided  to  allow  the 
remaining  California  Club  fixtures  to  go  by  de- 
fault, only  one  match  took  place  October  14th, 
that  between  the  Bohemias  and  Pacifies,  which 
resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Pacifies  by  39  runs  on 
the  first  innings  The  Bohemias  went  in  first 
and  scored  28  runs,  while  the  Pacifies  put  to- 
gether 67  in  their  first  attempt.  Matters  began 
to  equalize  in  the  second  innings,  neither  of 
which  were  completed,  but  the  Bohemias  made 
81  for  the  loss  of  6  wickets,  and  the  Pacifies 
only  24  for  the  same  number. 


The  Cricket  Carnival  arranged  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Cricket  Association,  between  the  various 
clubs  of  the  State,  opened  October  22d,  with  a 
match  between  the  Citrus  Colony  of  Penryn 
and  the  Pacific  Club,  resulting  in  favor  of  the 
Pacifies  by  a  score  of  129  (for  5  wickets)  to   87. 

The  second  match,  October  24th,  between  the 
Citrus  Colony  and  the  Alamedas,  proved  an 
easy  win  for  the  latter.  The  Colony  were  all 
dismissed  for  89  runs,  and  against  this  the  Ala- 
medas made  92  for  the  loss  of  four  wickets. 

The  third  match,  played  October  25th,  was 
between  the  Citrus  Colony  and  the  British  Club 
of  Bakersfield.  Again  the  Colony  were  de- 
feated, this  time  by  a  total  of  157  to  58. 

The  fourth  match,  between  the  Alamedas  and 
Bakersfield,  was  played  October  26th  and  27th, 
and  resulted  in  a  draw.  The  Alamedas  batted 
first  and  made  112  runs.  They  then  dismissed 
Bakersfield  for  60.  Alamedas  in  their  second 
turn  made  94  for  the  loss  of  three  wickets,  and 
declared  their  innings,  but  it  was  too-  late  to 
prevent  a  draw,  although  they  brought  down 
three  of  their  opponents'  wickets  for  a  score  of 
24  before  the  call  of  time. 

The  final  match  of  the  carnival  was  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  vs.  The  County,  and  took 
place  October  28th.  This  match  had  been  long 
contemplated,  and  the  play  in  every  respect 
came  fully  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  local  en- 
thusiasts. Captain  W.  Robertson  of  the  City 
team  won  the  toss  and  sent  his  opponents  to 
bat,  where  they  were  all  dismissed  for  74  runs. 
The  City  in  their  turn  made  a  total  of  in.  The 
County  had  a  second  turn  at  the  bat,  and  had 
lost  nine  wickets  for  52  runs  at  the  call  of  time. 
The  game  was  given  to  the  City  by  37  runs  on 
the  first  innings. 

The  California  Association  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  very  successful  manner, 
both  from  a  social  and  cricketer's  point  of  view, 
in  which  their  first  Cricket  Carnival  passed  off. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  fairer  sex  of  California 
should  follow  the  example  of  their  sisters  in  the 
old  country,  and  honor  cricket  with  their  pres- 
ence on  all  occasions,  particularly  at  such  events 
as  those  just  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  only  the  first  of  many  annual  carnivals, 
making,  as  they  do,  so  excellent  a  wind-up  of 
the  season's  play. 

The  Alamedas  and  Bohemias  played  their 
last  game  of  the  season  November  4th.  The  re- 
sult was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Alamedas, 
giving  them  for  the  third  time  in  succession 
premier  position  among  the  Association  clubs, 
and  also  the  Harrison  Cup.  Alamedas  batted 
first  and  scored  108  runs,  H.  Richardson 
making  47.  W.  Robertson  bowled  remarkably 
well,  taking  no  less  than  eight  wickets.  Bo- 
hemias were  quickly  dismissed  for  26  in  their 
first  innings  and  22  in  their  second.  Bohemias 
and  Pacifies  having  tied  for  second  place  in  the 
cup  matches,  a  deciding  game  was  played 
November  nth  and  resulted  in  an  easy  victory 
for  Bohemias.  Bohemias  batted  first  and  amass- 
ed 170  for  the  loss  of  four  wickets,  at  which 
stage  their  innings  was  called.  W.  Robertson 
had  played  a  very  fine  innings  of  89  before  he 
was  dismissed.  Pacifies  then  went  to  bat  and 
were  all  disposed  of  for  a  total  of  108,  giving 
Bohemias  a  victory  by  six  wickets  and  62  runs. 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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FIXTURES    OF   THE   LARCHMONT    YACHT    CLUB 
FOR    1S95. 

Saturday,  June  15th — Spring  Regatta. 

Thursday,  July  4th — Annual  Regatta  and 
First  Special  Race  for  30  and  21-foot  classes. 

Friday,  July  12th — Second  Special  Race  for 
30  and  21-foot  classes. 

Saturday,  July  13th  to  July  21st — Annual  Sail. 

Saturday,  August  3d — Third  Special  Race  for 
30  and  21-foot  classes. 

Saturday,  August  31st — Fourth  Special  Race 
for  30  and  21-foot  classes. 

Monday,  September  2d  (Labor  Day) — Fall 
Regatta,  and  Fifth  Special  Race  for  30  and  21- 
foot  classes. 

Thursday,  September  5th — Sixth  Special  Race 
for  30  and  21-foot  classes. 

Saturday,  September  7th — Seventh  Special 
Race  for  30  and  21-foot  classes,  and  race  for 
Flint  Cups  for  cabin  cats. 

Saturday,  September  14th — Larchmont  Cup 
for  Schooners,  and  Eighth  Special  Race  for  30 
and  21-foot  classes. 

the  "America's"  cup. 
The  interest  of  the  month  has  naturally  cen- 
tered round  the  negotiations  which  may  bring 
into  American  waters  yet  a  third  Valkyrie. 
We  print  below  the  communications  which  have 
passed  to  date. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

Cowes,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

ODDIE,  New  York  Yacht  Club,  N.  Y.:— 

I  am  requested  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  to  forward 
you  a  challenge  for  the  A  merica's  Cup  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  challenge  sent  by  me  on  his  behalf 
on  November  25,  1892,  but  subject  to  any  modifications 
as  to  dates,  courses,  starts  and  other  details  which 
may  be  agreed  to  between  Lord  Dunraven  and  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to 
conduct  negotiations  and  arrange  all  details. 

I,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  a  member  of 
the  squadron,  challenge  to  sail  a  series  of  matches 
with  the  yacht  Valkyrie  against  any  one  yacht  or  ves- 
sel constructed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
the  A  merica's  Cup.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  challenging  vessel,  viz.:— 

Owner— The  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Name  of  yacht — Valkyrie. 

Length  on  load  water  line — 89  feet. 

The  Custom  House  measurement  will  follow  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  can  be  measured  for  registration.  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  you  will  cable  me  the  receipt  of 
this  challenge,  and  let  me  have  a  reply  by  letter  as 
soon  as  the  matter  has  been  laid  before  the  committee. 

GRANT,  Cowes. 

LORD  DUNRAVEN'S  LETTER. 

Adare  Manor,  Adare,  County  Limerick, ) 
Dec.  1,  1894.     ) 

Sir  :— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  advising  me  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  your  committee,  and  replying  to  my  let- 
ter of  October  25,  to  Mr.  Oddie,  on  the  subject  of  a 
challenge  for  the  Americans  Cup. 

In  regard  to  your  remarks  concerning  the  proviso 
in  paragraph  three  of  the  challenge  issued  on  my  be- 
half in  1892*.  Without  expressing  any  opinion,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  club  issuing  the  challenge  can  alone 
have  power  to  deal  with  such  a  matter,  and  that  if  it 
be  referred  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  their  decision,  whatever  it  may  be, 
could  be  obtained  in  time  to  insure  a  match  next  year. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  difficulty  would 
arise,  in  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge  identical 
with  that  of  1892.  If  your  committee  are  unable  to  ac- 
cept such  a  challenge,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  chal- 

*This  paragraph  related  to  what  should  be  the  terms 
on  which  the  cup  should  be  contested  for  should  it  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  Yacht  Club. 


lenge  can  be  sent  ;  but  in  the  hope  that  I  may  not  be 
thus  disbarred,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  other  points 
mentioned  in  your  letter. 

measurements  and  weights. 
I  am  glad  to  find,  as  I  expected,  that  on  the  question 
of  measurements  and  weights,  we  are  in  complete  ac- 
cord. The  supplementary  conditions  set  out  on  page 
30,  of  the  Report  of  the  America's  Cup  Committee,  to 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  are  not,  I  think,  quite  satis- 
factory, but  the  points  involved  are  merely  details 
which  can  easily  be  settled  by  further  correspondence, 
or  after  my  arrival. 

HOW  the  races  should  be  started. 

Starting  the  windward  and  leeward  races  to  wind- 
ward, I  consider  most  important.  That  they  should  be 
so  started  has  always  been  admitted . 

It  is  very  advisable,  in  order  that  the  object  of  the 
provision  that  the  majority  of  the  races  sailed  must 
be  to  windward  and  leeward,  should  not  be  frustrated 
by  change  of  wind.  I  would  point  out  that  the  first 
supplementary  condition  on  page  3oof  the  report  gives 
the  Regatta  Committee  power  to  shift  the  starting 
point,  and  that  under  this  power  a  start  could,  in  al- 
most all  cases,  be  made  to  windward,  though  perhaps 
with  some  considerable  inconvenience.  I  think,  also, 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  insure  that  a 
majority  of  the  races  should  be  to  windward  and  lee- 
ward, and  suggest  the  insertion  of  some  provision  to 
the  effect  that  if  one  of  these  races  is  started  down 
wind  and  either  vessel  fetches  back  without  a  tack,  that 
race  shall  be  void.  These  questions  cannot  be  decided 
off  hand,  and,  provided  the  principle  is  recognized,  I 
am  quite  content  to  leave  details  for  further  consider- 
ation. 

I  would  therefore  accept  your  suggestion  omitting 
the  words  "  Sandy  Hook  or  Scotland  Lightship."  It 
would  then  read  :  "that  all  races  should  be  started  to 
windward  if  possible." 

load  water  line  required. 
I  note  the  confirmation  of  your  cable  message  to  the 
effect  that  the  load  water  line  is  required,  and  to  that  I 
agree. 

ABOUT  THE  MARBLEHEAD  COURSE. 

I  greatly  regret  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  have 
been  unable  to  accede  to  my  request  that  the  match 
should  be  sailed  off  Marblehead.  One  inconvenience 
attaching  to  the  course  of  last  year  is  patent  in  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  perhaps  the  impossibility,  of  starting  all 
the  races  in  the  way  we  are  all  agreed  they  should  be 
started — namely,  to  windward.  The  main  considera- 
tion is  to  select  courses  as  free  as  possible  from  ob- 
struction. I  need  not  again  allude  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  last  year  in  keeping  a  clear  course  ;  they 
are  as  well  known  to  your  committee  as  to  me. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  particular  course  or  locality  has 
been  laid  down  for  these  international  races,  and  I 
hope  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  may  reconsider  my 
request  on  its  merits.  I  do  not  at  all  insist  upon  it, 
feeling,  as  expressed  in  my  former  letter,  that  those 
possessed  of  local  knowledge,  and  who  have  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  possible,  a  clear  course,  are  the  best 
judges. 

ANOTHER  BOAT  MAY   BE  SUBSTITUTED   FOR   MINE. 

I  am  glad  that  your  committee  will  recommend  that 
an  original  challenge  may  be  withdrawn,  and  another 
substituted,  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
your  letter. 

STARTING  SIGNALS. 

With  regard  to  the  "one:gun  start,"  that  method  of 
starting  is,  I  think,  far  preferable  to  the  plan  you  pro- 
pose, especially  in  a  match.  Two  minutes  may  rep- 
resent, owing  to  variations  in  the  force  of  the  wind 
occurring  between  the  start  and  the  finish,  anything 
from  one  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile,  and  your  pro- 
posal consequently  introduces  an  element  of  chance, 
which  is  avoided  where  both  yachts  start  practically 
together,  as  under  our  system. 

Should  they  not  start  together,  the  advantage  gained 
is  surely  a  legitimate  one,  arising  from  superiority  of 
handiness  or  handling. 

But,  as  your  committee  feels  strongly  that  the  ordi- 
nary custom  of  the  club  should  be  adhered  to,  I  accept 
their  proposal. 

EIGHT  MONTHS'  NOTICE. 

As  to  the  ten  months'  notice,  I  must  request  your 
committee  to  waive  this,  to  the  extent  of  accenting  a 
notice  of  eight  instead  of  ten  months — the  exact  date 
of  the  first  race  to  be  settled  later  on. 
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EARLY  SEPTEMBER  FOR  THE  RACE. 

Sailing  in  October,  or  even  late  in  September,  makes 
it  very  late  in  the  season  for  bringing  a  vessel  home, 
and  may  inflict  such  great  inconvenience  to  a  chal- 
lenger that  I  could  not  undertake  to  do  it. 

In  order  to  assist  your  committee  in  this  respect,  I 
may  say  that  I  shall  challenge  with  a  cutter  eighty- 
nine  feet  on  load  water  line,  and  that  I  have  to-day  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  to 
forward  a  challenge  for  me,  according  to  the  terms  of 
my  challenge  of  1892. 

The  only  questions  requiring  a  speedy  answer  are  :— 
First,  will  the  committee  accept  a  challenge  identical 
with  my  challenge  of  1892?  Second,  will  they  consent 
to  shorten  the  terms  of  notice  to  the  extent  I  have  re- 
quested? 

CABLE  REPLY. 

As  I  shall  have  to  build,  fit  the  vessel  out  three  times 
and  cross  the  ocean,  time  is  of  great  importance  to  me, 
and  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  cable  me 
the  decision  of  your  committee  on  these  two  points. 

With  many  thanks  to  your  committee  for  their  kind 
offers,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  yours  very  faith- 
fully, DUNRAVEN. 

THE  REPLY   OF  THE  N.   Y.  Y.   C. 

"New  York,  Dec.  10,  1894. 

"Dunraven,  London: — 

"Can  agree  to  no  conditions  as  to  holding  the  cup. 
If  the  challenging  club  will  sign  a  receipt  for  the  cup, 
as  provided  in  the  deed  of  1887,  we  will  accept  the 
challenge. 

"  We  must  adhere  to  the  ten  months'  notice  from 
December  6,  but  will  advance  dates  later  if  possible. 

"  We  think  best  to  leave  all  other  unsettled  questions 
until  your  arrival. 

"JAMES  D.  SMITH,  Chairman." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  America's  Cup 
Committee  cannot  grant  either  of  the  requests 
to  which  Lord  Dunraven  asked  immediate 
answer,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their 
reasons  are  good. 

To  reduce  the  time  of  notice  from  ten  months 
to  eight  months  would  be  unjust  to  American 
yachtsmen.  The  lines  of  Lord  Dunraven's 
new  Valkyrie  have  already  been  laid  down, 
and  it  is  believed  that  work  had  been  com- 
menced on  her  frame  before  the  challenge  was 
sent.  Here  we  have  yet  to  organize  syndicates, 
arrange  details,  secure  funds,  obtain  plans,  and 
build  and  fit  out  a  cup  defender.  Ten  months 
is  little  time  enough  for  all  this  work,  and  the 
Cup  Committee  yield  all  that  they  could  hon- 
estly do  in  promising  that  if  the  American 
yachts  should  be  fit  to  race  earlier  than  October 
6,  1S95,  the  dates  will  be  brought  forward  as 
far  as  possible. 

English  yachtsmen  are  afflicted  with  acute 
mania  concerning  the  new  deed  of  gift,  and 
attribute  to  it  all  manner  of  injustice.  Every 
challenge  since  the  birth  of  that  much-maligned 
document  has  been  preceded,  accompanied  and 
followed  by  criticism,  complaint  and  protest,  all 
directed  against  the  deed.  The  New  York 
Yacht  Club  consider  the  new  deed  fair,  and 
therefore  stand  by  it  loyally.  They  have  con- 
veyed this  decision  to  every  challenger,  some- 
times with  commendable  plainness  and  again 
with  such  circumlocutory  politeness  as  has 
caused  misapprehension,  aroused  false  hopes, 
and  prolonged  the  already  wearisome  discus- 
sion. 

The  present  Cup  Committee  seem  to  have 
made  their  correspondence  sufficiently  clear, 
and  if  the  challenge  should  not  result  in  a  race, 
it  will  be  easy  to  locate  the  responsibility. 

Commodore. 

san  francisco  yacht  club. 
Their  third  and  last  regatta  for  the  season  of 
1894  was  sailed  September  23d. ,  at  Sausalito. 
The  preceding  days  had  been  very  warm,  and 


it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  little  wind, 
but  the  breeze  was  brisk,  and  so  exceedingly 
puffy  and  tricky,  that  all  sorts  of  accidents  hap- 
pened during  the  day.  Before  the  races  began 
a  catamaran  named  Duster  capsized. 

The  course  was  from  a  line  between  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club  house  and  the  flagship 
Chispa  to  Shag  Rock,  thence  to  a  stake- 
boat  off  Angel  Island,  and  thence  home.  Small 
yachts  went  once  round  the  course,  and  the 
larger  ones  twice.  The  starting  was  difficult, 
for,  though  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  out  in  the 
bay,  it  was  almost  a  calm  between  the  club- 
house and  the  flag-ship.  The  Clara  crossed 
the  line  first,  but  the  other  boats  in  the  first 
class  were  a  long  time  in  getting  off.  After 
rounding  the  flag-ship  for  the  first  time  the 
Queen,  in  the  second  class,  struck  a  calm  streak, 
and  her  sails  flapped  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
But  once  she  was  off  again,  she  distanced 
everything  in  her  class,  and  won  by  4m.  38s. 

Results  : 

Class  I.;  started  at  1:30  p.  M.     Four   entries. 

1.  S.  F.  Y.  C,  Petrel,  schooner  ;  owner, 
Eames,  sailing  length,  31.07  feet.  2.  Rover, 
S.  F.  Y.  C,  sloop  ;  owner,  Bruce  ;  sailing  length, 
39.37.  3.  Corinthian  Y.  C,  Clara,  sloop; 
owner,  Stone  ;  sailing  length,  39. 14  feet. 

The  Rover  allowed  her  main  sheet  to  get 
loose  ;  the  Clara  was  thus  enabled  to  beat  her 
home,  but,  as  she  was  disqualified  for  having  a 
professional  sailor  on  board,  the  Rover  was  al- 
lowed second  place. 

Class  II.;  started  at  1:40  p.  m.  Four  entries. 
— 1.  S.  F.  Y.  C,  Queen,  sloop  ;  owner,  Morell  ; 
sailing  length,  35.31  feet.  2.  Corinthian  Y.  C, 
Edna,  sloop  ;  owner,  Lancaster  ;  sailing  length, 
36.11  feet. 

Class  III.;  seven  entries,  started  at  1:50  p.  m. 
1.  S.  F.  Y.  C,  Truant,  sloop  ;  owner,  Pew  ; 
sailing  length,  28. 69  feet.  2.  Encinal  Boat 
Club,  Florence,  sloop  ;  owner,  Plummer,  sail- 
ing length,  27.30  feet.  3.  California  Yacht 
Club  Fawn,    sloop  ;  owner,  Tyson. 

Truant  won  in  ih.  40m.  30s.,  corrected  time. 

Class  IV.  ;  eleven  entries,  started  at  2:00 
p.m.  1  The  California  Y.  C.  IV/iirlwind,  sloop, 
sailing  length,  21:86  feet,  owned  and  sailed  by 
von  Schmidt  alone,  beat  everything,  covering 
the  course  in  57m.  18s.,  corrected  time.  2.  The 
California  Y.  C,  Flash,  sloop  ;  owner,  White- 
head ;  sailing  length,  23.07  1-2  feet,  was  beaten 
by  nearly  nine  minutes. 

Class  V.;  five   entries  ;    started  at  2:10  p.  m. 

1.  Corinthian  Y.  C  ,  Cisne,  sailing  length,  21.30 
feet  ;  owner,  Reade,  sailed  by  W.  E.  Lingard. 

2.  Corinthian  Y.  C,  Caprice,  sailing  length, 
16.23  feet ;  owner,  Story,  was  defeated  by  about 
26m.  corrected  time. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Hill's  Grade,  of  the  S.  F.  Y.  C, 
capsized  just  as  she  completed  the  course. 
'   Arthur  Inkersley. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before, 
and  already  the  expectation  of  a  brilliant  season 
is  setting  the  designer  and  craftsman  hard  at  it. 
Charles  Seabury  &  Co.  are  busy  at  their  special- 
ties ;  already  they  have  on  the  stocks  a  120-foot 
flush-decked,  schooner-rigged  steam  yacht,  ca- 
pable of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  for  three  hours  ; 
a  65-foot  trunk  cabin  schooner-rigged  steam 
yacht,  and  a  60-foot  steam  yacht,  with  a  trunk 
cabin  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  yacht — and 
their  yard  is  only  one  of  many  in  active  oper- 
ation. 
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CANOEING.— GOLF.—  WINTER  SPOR TS. 


CANOEING. 


AMERICAN    CANOE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  new  Board  of 
Governors  held  their  annual  meetings  (Lhe 
twelfth  of  the  committee  and  the  first  of  the 
board)  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
November  12th.  The  day  was  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business,  the 
reports  of  the  pursers  and  auditors  being  highly 
creditable  both  as  to  the  management  of  the 
accounts  and  as  to  balances  on  hand.  There 
were,  however,  no  committee's  minutes  or  Re- 
gatta Committee's  report. 

The  most  important  business  was  the  selec- 
tion of  Bluff  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  as  the  site 
for  the  meet  of  1895,  the  dates  to  be  August 
9th  to  23d.  The  selection  of  the  camp  site  is  a 
fortunate  one.  The  meets  on  Lake  Champlain 
have  always  been  successful  ;  the  point  is  ac- 
cessible from  the  railroad  and  the  lake  steam- 
boats ;  the  ground  is  high,  sloping  and  healthy. 
The  last-named  point  had  always  been  well 
looked  after  by  the  experienced  campers-out  of 
the  site  committee,  and  very  recently  this  con- 
sideration was  emphasized  by  the  illness  of 
various  members.     Bluff  Point  is  on  hard,  thor- 


oughly -  drained  ground,  beautifully  located, 
well-wooded,  and  in  every  way  desirable. 

After  long  debate  it  was  decided  that  all 
races  except  the  record  and  trophy  races  should 
be  made  class  contests.  The  idea  advanced 
was  to  divide  all  contestants  into  three  classes, 
to  be  started  at  the  same  line  by  means  of 
three  successive  signals.  The  idea  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  but  who  will  be  the  classifier? 
Great  should  be  his  reward  ! 

As  usual  much  time  was  wasted  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  unimportant  matters.  The.  questions 
of  a  permanent  camp,  in  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  any  interest  except  as  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, and  the  revising  of  the  list  of  lady 
associate  members,  which  might  as  well  re- 
main as  it  is,  were  the  betes  noires  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Commodore  Witherbee  and  the  ever  hospita- 
ble Mohican  Canoe  Club  were  the  hosts,  and 
the  entertainment  was  sumptuous,  the  guests 
attending  a  complimentary  banquet  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Commodore,  and  later  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  Fort  Orange  and  Mohican 
clubs.  R.  B.  Burchard. 


GOLF. 


ST.   ANDREW  S    CLUB,  YONKERS. 

The  final  match  in  the  club  handicap  tourna- 
ment was  played  November  24th,  between  A. 
L.  Livermore  and  C.  E.  Armstrong,  two  of  the 
cleverest  players  in  the  club.  After  a  contest, 
in  which  both  players  distinguished  themselves, 
Armstrong  won,  and  incidentally  broke  all  rec- 
ords for  these  links  by  making  the  18  holes  in 
0.7  strokes,  Livermore  requiring  109.  The  score 
was: 


C.   E.    ARMSTRONG. 

, -Holes— 


-,   Tot' I 


First  round 7      3 

Second  round 4      3 


7      5—    51 
7      5—    46 


Total 97 


A.   H.   LIVERMORE. 

/ Holes.  — 

First  round 10      64547 

Second  round 836655 


-s  Tofl 
6—  56 
5—     53 


Total 109 

Meadowbrook  Club,  L.  I. — The  silver  cup 
given  by  H.  Maitland  Kersey  for  competition 
amongst  members  of  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt 
Club  was  won  by  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  No- 
vember 12th.  November  24th  Miss  May  Bird 
won  by  one  stroke  (81)  over  Miss  Anna  Sands 
(80)  the  silver  cup  offered  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Cushion. 
The  other  ladies  who  played  were  Mrs.  Sidney 
Dillon  Ripley  and  Mrs.  Oliver  W.  Bird. 

California. — Golf  has  reached  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  The  Burlingame  Country 
Club  played  it  on  links  at  San  Mateo. 

C.  Turner. 


WINTER  SPORTS. 


CANADIAN    SKATING    ASSOCIATION. 

Their  annual  meeting  was  held  November 
27th  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Montreal  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Association.  Several  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution,  by-laws  and 
racing  rules,  and  it  was  decided  to  publish  a 
pamphlet  on  figure-skating.  The  election  re- 
sulted as  follows  :  Hon.  president,  Col.  F.  Hen- 
shaw  ;  president,  W.  G.  Ross  ;  first  vice-pres- 
ident, T.  L.  Paton  ;  second  vice-president, 
J.  A.  Taylor  ;  Hon.  secretary- treasurer,  Louis 
Rubenstein.  Council — Ed.  Sheppard,  David  J. 
Watson,  George  R.  Hooper,  Major  Freeman, 
A.  E.  Nash,  F.  W.  Barlow  and  W.  R.  Irwin. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Association  had 
become  a  member  of  the  International  Skating 
Union,  and  had  made  application  for  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  the  world's  championship  meet- 
ing during  the  Winter  of  1 895-1 S96. 

NATIONAL    AMATEUR    SKATING    ASSOCIATION. 

Their  annual  meeting  and  election  was  held 
December  4th,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was  de- 
cided  to  hold  the  speed-skating  championship 


meeting  on  Orange  Lake,  N.  Y.,  January  19th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Newburg  Skating 
Association,  and  the  figure  skating  champion- 
ship at  South  Orange,  N.J.,  January  26th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  South  Orange  Field  Club. 

GRAND    NATIONAL    CURLING    CLUB    OF    AMERICA. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  November  28th.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  championship  rink  match 
for  the  Mitchell  medal,  January  22d,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y. ,  and  the  North  against  South  of  Scotland 
match  for  the  Dalrymple  medal,  January  9th, 
in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  The  Scotch  against  All 
Nationalities  match,  for  the  McLintock  medal, 
will  be  played  January  15th,  at  some  place  to 
be  selected  hereafter,  and  the  Interstate  match, 
for  the  Gordon  medal,  on  a  date  to  be  decided 
by  the  Canadian  Clubs.  The  rule  in  regard  to 
the  rotation  of  place  for  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  match  was  suspended  for  one  year.  The 
rink  championship  match  for  the  Gordon  medal 
will  be  played  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  a  day  to 
be  hereafter  chosen. 
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OUTING  FOR  JANUARY. 
CYCLING. 


PRICES   AND   PATTERNS. 

The  trade  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the 
matter  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  1895  prices  of 
first-quality  bicycles  is  not  to  be  a  mystery,  as 
it  was  this  time  last  season.  Almost  every 
maker  of  note  has  announced  the  price  as  being 
$100,  but  the  usual  mystery  surrounds  the  mat- 
ter of  detail  and  style  of  the  leading  makers, 
and  these  interesting  data  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing until  the  Chicago  show,  January  7th-i2th. 
About  a  dozen  makers  are  showing  patterns, 
but  some  of  the  "  big  uns  "  preserve  a  discreet 
silence.  The'  95  patterns  will  probably  differ 
very  little  from  those  of  '94. 

It  will  be  in  small  matters  of  detail  only,  and 
so  far  as  weight  is  concerned  the  tendency  is 
to  hold  them  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Smaller  tires  seem  to  be  one  change  that  will 
mark  the  general  line,  and  by  this  means  the 
machines  may  be  made  a  trifle  lighter.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  the  makers  where  they  can 
safely  take  out  weight  without  weakening  the 
machine,  and  in  this  advanced  condition  of 
cycle  construction  America  leads  the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  holding  back  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  particulars  as  to  their  wheels  raises 
the  thought  as  to  whether  these  cycle  shows 
are  of  unqualified  benefit  to  manufacturers.  I 
doubt  it  with  a  big  D.  From  what  I  can  learn 
the  business  of  the  bicycle  trade  is  blocked,  and 
until  "the  show"  has  opened,  and  the  wheels 
displayed,  the  local  agent  is  obdurate  and  can- 
not be  cajoled  into  placing  an  order  by  those 
who  are  ready  to  show  them  samples. 

RECORDS    OF   THE    SEASON. 

The  record-breaking  season  closes  with  a 
rich  harvest  garnered.  Scarcely  a  record 
which  existed  a  year  ago  this  time  has  a  place 
on  the  roll  of  honor  at  this  date.  For  the  mile, 
every  known  mode  of  locomotion  has  been 
beaten  by  the  bicycle  ;  the  trotting  record  went 
by  the  board  months  ago,  and  within  a  month 
the  running-horse  record  has  been  beaten. 
Almost  all  the  world's  records  from  quarter- 
mile  up  to  25  miles  belong  to  this  country  ; 
while  the  24-hour,  six-days,  and  extra  long  dis- 
tances remain  the  property  of  the  Englishmen. 
So  far  as  comparative  racing  men  are  con- 
cerned, Zimmerman  has  held  his  own  in  the 
professional  ranks  against  all  comers.  As  to 
the  premier  Class  B  men,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
pick  out  the  best  man  from  among  the  half- 
dozen  who  each  in  his  turn  has  vanquished  and 
been  vanquished  by  the  other.  It  was  too  bad 
that  the  Pacific  coast  "fastun,"  Ziegler,  did 
not  do  more  work  in  the  East  during  the  Fall 
circuit.  He  showed  such  phenomenal  speed  at 
Denver  that  it  is  a  pity  he  could  not  have  had 
a  chance  to  continue  his  good  work  against  the 
Eastern  racing  men  on  the  Eastern  tracks. 
There  were  no  phenomenons  developed  in 
Class  A.  Porter,  the  Waltham  boy,  did  some 
fast  record  riding,  coming  closer  than  any  of 
his  class  to  the  mile  records  of  the  Class  B  men. 

THE    RACING   BOARD. 

A  three-day  meeting  was  held  in  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  November  ioth-i2th,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly the  following  changes  in,  and  additions  to 
the  rules  : 


That  protection  be  given  manufacturers  on 
contracts  with  racing  men,  on  the  one  point  of 
jumping  same  to  other  makers  during  the  sea- 
son, and  that  in  return  for  same  absolute  pro- 
tection be  given  the  racing  men,  and  that 
protection  be  withdrawn  from  any  manufact- 
urer who  aids  to  or  induces  a  racing  man  to 
violate  the  Class  A  rules. 

That  all  racing  men  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  trade  be  declared  in  Class  B. 

That  a  charge  for  sanctions  be  made  to  all 
clubs,  associations,  or  individuals,  excepting 
L.  A.  W.  Clubs,  which  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  charge  for  sanctions. 

That  special  referees  be  appointed  for  the 
National  Circuit. 

That  the  chairman  of  the  Racing  Board  be 
paid  a  salary,  and  that  the  office  be  made  an 
elective  one. 

That  the  rules  be  so  changed  as  to  exclude 
the  participation  of  women  in  races. 

That  road  racing  be  condemned,  and  the 
L.  A.  W.  urged  to  co-operate  with  local  authori- 
ties in  suppressing  same. 

That  special  arrangements  be  made  for  black- 
listing clubs  not  fulfilling  their  agreements  on 
prize  values. 

That  private  record  trials  be  restricted  to  a 
certain  period,  and  governed  during  said  time 
by  duly  accredited  L.  A.  W.  officials. 

The  Prowler. 

The  Michaux  Cycle  Club,  which  was  recently 
organized  in  New  York  City,  counts  among  its 
members  Mrs.  George  Gould,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  the  Misses  Iselin,  Miss  McAllister,  Mrs. 
Stanford  White,  Mrs.  Clement  C.  Moore,  R.  A. 
Cheeseborough,  H.  Horace  Gallatin,  Mrs.  Van 
Cortlandt  Hamilton,  Arthur  B.  Turnure,  J.  F. 
D.  Lanier,  Miss  G.  G.  Watson,  Addison  Cam- 
mack,  Mrs.  Arthur  Randolph,  Paul  G.  The- 
baud,  Colonel  William  Jay,  Edward  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Grenville  Winthrop,  Miss  May  Taber, 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  R.  Lenox  Belknap,  G. 
Weaver  Loper,  Robert  Kelly  Prentice,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Kingsley,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  R.  Townsend,  General  J.  W. 
Kearney,  Hey  ward  McAllister,  B  Spaulding 
de  Garmendia,  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  L.  K.Wilmerd- 
ing,  J.  R.  Herriman,  E.  C.  Benedict,  Frank 
Riggs  and  a  host  of  others.  The  club  owes  its 
origin  to  the  energy  of  C.  Wyndham  Quin,  a 
relative  of  Lord  Dunraven,  who  has  been  in- 
dustriously at  work  for  several  months  devising 
a  scheme  whereby  fashionable  people  might  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  bicycle  riding.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  club  100  of  the  172  members 
were  present. 

The  recent  fire  at  the  factory  of  H.  A.  Lozier 
&  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  impeded  their  business 
only  temporarily.  By  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  by  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  most 
of  the  valuable  tools  escaped  injury,  the  firm 
is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  trade  with  new 
goods  by  February. 

"  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn? " 
Certainly  if  you  are  going  to  the  National 
Cycle  Show  in  New  York  you  will  wish  to,  and 
you  can  find  it,  and  more,  at  the  St.  Denis, 
Broadway  and  nth  street.  Cosy,  comfortable, 
convenient,  and  with  a  substantial  and  elegant 
cuisine,  the  St.  Denis  is  the  very  place  for  you. 
Its  restaurant  has  a  national  reputation. 
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KENNEL. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Kenmore 
Coursing  Club  was  held  at  Goodland,  Kansas, 
October  16th,  17th  and  18th.  Good  dogs  com- 
peted, good  sportsmen  attended,  and  a  good 
time  resulted.  The  Kenmore  Cup,  all  ages, 
had  fourteen  entries.  It  was  won  by  Warren 
and  Fish's  f .  w.  d.  Glenlyon  (Glenkirk — Gilda) 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Lowe's  w.  bk.  d.  St  Lawrence 
(Lord  Never-settle — White  Lips)  as  runner-up. 
The  Derby  had  sixteen  entries.  In  the  final 
course  Mr.  Allen's  r.  d.  Fear  Not  (Glenkirk — 
Gilda)  beat  Mr.  Lowe's  High  Curly  (Lord 
Never-settle — White  Lips)  and  won. 

WHIPPET    RACING. 

The  N.  E.  K.  C.  whippet  races,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  successful  Terrier  show,  October 
30th  to  November  2d,  were  marred  by  unfa- 
vorable weather.  Whippet — animals  cross-bred 
with  more  or  less  terrier  blood  mingled  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  Italian  greyhound — pre- 
serve the  greyhound  type  and  they  can  run  like 
smoke.  The  regular  event  was  a  handicap 
sweep  at  $2  each,  with  §150  added  by  the  Club, 
200-yard  heats.  The  final  was  won  by  T.  Red- 
ford's  Spring  (22  yards),  with  J.  Holding's  Gip 
(Sl4  yards)  second  ;  G.  Thompson's  Bess  (20^ 
yards),  third  ;  J.  Douglas'  Young  Dick  (17 
yards),  fourth.  A  second  sweep  at  $2,  with 
$100  added,  fell  to  A.  Hoey's  Dandy  White 
(l/z  yard),  with  J.  Holding's  Gip  (^  yard),  sec- 
ond ;  T.  Hurst's  Daisy  (2)4.  yards),  third,  and 
A.  Lord's  Caddy  (17^  yards),  fourth.  There 
will  be  lots  of  amateurs  "  shaking  the  rag  "  be- 
fore long. 

Altear  Club's  coursing  began  at  Lacross, 
Kansas,  October  30th,  and  furnished  capital 
sport.  The  Altear  Cup,  all-ages,  was  won  by 
H  C.  Lowe's  b.  w.  d.  Prince  Charlie  (Lord 
Never-settle — White  Lips),  with  L.  M.  Air- 
hart's  bud.  d.  Ketchem  (Major — Clipper),  as 
runner-up.  In  the  Colorado  Stakes,  dog  pup- 
pies, Hersey's  w.  and  bud.  d.  Baron  (Boomer- 
ang— Pearl  of  Pekin),  beat  Q.  Van  Hummell's 
bud.  and  w.  d.  Van  Aafke  (Lord  Never-settle — 
Verdure  Clad),  in  the  deciding  course  and  won. 
The  Kansas  Stakes,  bitch  puppies,  was  won  by 
J.  P.  Cochran's  f.  and  w.  b.  Pearl  (Laughed-At 
— Lady  Maud),  with  D.  M.  Sidle's  b.  b.  Lizzie 
Lee    (Norwegian — Dick's  Darling),  runner-up. 

FIELD     TRIALS. 

The  National  Bugle  Club's  fifth  annual  trials 
were  decided  at  Hempstead,  N.  Y. ,  October 
29th  to  November  1st.  The  winners  were  as 
follows  : 

Class  A. — All-Age  Stake,  15  to  13  in.  First. 
Geo.  F.  Reed's  b.  t.  d.  Buckshot  (Dare — Daisy); 
second,  W.  Saxby's  b.  t.  b.  Dime  (Judge 
— Baby  ;  equal  third,  Miss  Kreuder's  b.  w.  and 
t.  b.  Blanche  (Frank  Forest — Ina),  and  Rock- 
land Kennel's  w.  b.  and  t.  b.  Gay  (Rover — 
Kitty)  ;  reserve,  Somerset  Kennel's  b.  and  t.  b. 
Helen  (Storm — Una). 

Class  B. — All-Age,  13  in.  and  under.  First, 
N.  A.  Baldwin's  b.  w.  and  t.  d.  Laddie  (Royal 
Krueger — Midge  ;  second,  G.  Laick's  b.  w.  and 
t.  d.  Laick's  Roy  (Rover — Minnie  L.)  ;  third, 
Rockland  Kennel's  w.  and  t.  d.  Rags  (Little 
Wonder — Jessie). 

Class  C—  The  Derby.     First,  G.  F.  Reed's  b. 


w.  and  t  b.  Nell  R.  (Ned— Haida) ;  second,   D, 

F.  Summer's  b.  w.  and  t.  b.  Lucy  S.  (Frank— 
Jip)  ;  reserve,  Rockland  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t.  d. 
Clover  (Roy  K.— Fanchette).  In  the  champion 
class,  15  to  13  inches,  Frank  Forest  was  the  only 
entry  and  was  awarded  first.  Champion  class, 
13  in.  and  under,  first,  N.  A.  Baldwin's  Laddie  ; 
second,  G.  F.  Reed's  b.  w.  and  t.  b.  Spot  R. 
(Kenneally's  Lee — Skip). 

The  United  States  Field  Trials  Club's  trials 
were  decided  at  Bicknell,  Ind.,  November  5th 
to  9th.  The  Pointer  Derby,  ten  starters  ;  first, 
H.  K.  Devereaux's  1.  and  w.  dog,  Tamarack  J. 
(Tamarack — Maud  Graphic)  :  second,  Hemp- 
stead Farms  1.  and  w.  dog,  Hempstead  Don 
(Sandford  Druid— Merrylegs) ;  third,  W.  T. 
Hunter's  1.  and  w.  bitch,  Lady  Peg  II.  (Rip  Rap 
—Lady  Peg)  ;  fourth,  J.  L.  Tinsley's  1.  and  w. 
dog,  Roderick  T.  (Dash  Ranger,  R.  J. — Fanny 
Kennerly)  ;  fifth,  L,  W.  Blankenbaker's  1.  and 
w.  bitch.  Lad's  Lady  (Lad  of  Rush — Lady  Mar- 
garet). Setter  Derby,  12  starters.  First,  Avent 
and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Clementina 
(Roderigo — Norah  III  ;  second,  Blue  Ridge 
Kennel's  b.  b.  bitch,  Nellie  Fox  (Antonio — Can 
Can ) ;  third.  Avent  and  Thayer's  t.  and  w. 
bitch,  Cynosure  (Roderigo  —  Nora);  fourth, 
Blue  Ridge  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Lady 
Mildred  (Antonio— Ruby's  Girl)  ;  fifth,  G.  A. 
Reed's  b.  b.  dog  Wun  Lung's  Pride  (Wun  Lung 
—White  Wings).  All- Age  Pointer  Stake,  10 
starters.  First,  E.  O.  Damon's  1.  and  w.  dog 
Strideaway  (King  of  Kent — Pearl's  Dot)  ;  sec- 
ond, W.  N,  Kerr's  1.  and  w.  dog  Little  Ned 
(Ridgeview  Dazzle — Kate  Claxton)  ;  third,  L. 
W.  Blankenbaker's  Lad's  Lady ;  fourth,  W.  T. 
Hunter's  Lady  Peg  II.  ;  fifth,  Stoddard  and 
Kidwell's  b.  and  w.  dog  Tick  Boy  (King  of  Kent 
— Bloomo)  All-Age  Setter  Stake,  18  starters, 
First,  P.  T.  Madison's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Rod- 
field  (Antonio  —  Nellie  Hope)  »  second,  Blue 
Ridge  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Blue  Ridge 
Mark  (Gath's  Mark— Ollie  T.)  ;  third,  Manches- 
ter Kennel  Company's  1.  and  w.  dog  Gleam's 
Sport  (Vanguard — Georgia  Belle);  equal  fourth, 
Theo.  Goodman's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Dan's  Lady 
(Dan  Gladstone  —  Lilly  Burgess),  and  Blue 
Ridge  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Allene  (Gath's 
Mark — Ruby's  Girl)  ;  equal  fifth,  Avent  and 
Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Topsy's  Rod  (Rode- 
rigo—Topsy  Avent)  ;  W.  W.  Titus'  b.  w.  and 
t.  bitch  Minnie  T.  (Dick  Bondhu— Bettie  B.), 
and  J.  M.  Freeman's  b.  w.  and  t.  dog  Dan  Bur- 
gess (Dan  Gladstone — Lilly  Burgess). 

The  International  Field  Trials  Club's  fifth 
annual  trials  were  run  November  6th  to  9th  at 
Mitchell's  Bay,  Ont.  The  Derby  setters  and 
pointers,  11  starters.  First,  R.Bangham's  w.  and 
b.  Eng.  setter  dog  Dash  Antonio  (Antonio — 
Lady  Lucifer) ,  second,  T.  G.  Davey's  w.  and 
1.  pointer  bitch  Faustina  (Ridgeview  Faust — 
Peggie)  ;  third,  T.  C.  Stegman's  w.  and  b.  Eng. 
setter  bitch  Judy  (Sport— Bell) ;  fourth,  Dr. 
Daniel's  b.  and  w.  pointer  dog  Plain  Sane  (Hal 
Pointer — Kent's  Star.  International  Cup,  set- 
ters and  pointers,  thirteen   starters.     First,  T. 

G.  Davey's  b.  b.  Eng.  setter  dog  Brighton 
Tobe  (Locksley — Liddersdale  II.);  second,  W. 
B.  Well's  b.  w.  and  t.  Eng.  setter  dog  Luke 
(Toledo  Blade— Bambriana)  ;  third,  Dr.  Tot- 
ten's  w.  and  1.  pointer  bitch  Warwick  Nellie 
(Canadian  Dick — Fancy  Free).  Damon. 
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OUTING  FOR  JANUARY 


ROD   AND    GUN. 


;   A  WOODCOCK  INCIDENT. 

This  is  only  indirectly  sport,  but  I  had  a  heap 
of  fun  out  of  the  experience.  Just  before  I  left 
on  my  regular  November  outing,  to  me  came 
Friend  Granger,  from  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Naturally  enough  we  fell  to  talking  about  shoot- 
ing, and  he  told  me  of  some  rattling  sport 
he'd  had  with  migrating  cock  in  the  thickets 
along  the  Canada  side  of  Niagara  River.  Inci- 
dentally, I  may  mention  that  those  covers  are 
bound  to  furnish  good  sport  if  a  man  happens 
to  hit  the  flight,  which  seldom  lasts  many  davs. 

Well,  my  friend  asked  me  many  questions, 
one  of  them  being,  "What  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  best  game  bird  ?  •" 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  replied, 
"Why,  cock,  of  course;  ninety-nine  of  every 
hundred  sportsmen  agree  on  that."  Then  he 
asked  me  how  I  had  the  birds  dressed  and 
cooked,  and  upon  being  told,  he  exclaimed, 
"  You'll  do  ;  I'll  send  you  some  !  " 

Two  days  later  I  received  a  box  of  birds,  and 
oh,  what  beauties  they  were  ! — great  smashing 
fellows,  fat  as  seals,  and  in  full  Autumn  plum- 
age. He  had  them  hung  about  right,  too,  and 
I  promptly  decided  upon  their  disposal.  An 
English  friend,  blessed  with  a  critical  tooth,  and 
doubly  blessed  with  a  wife  who  thoroughly 
understood  cooking  and  the  special  dentistry 
for  a  critical  tooth,  should  have  some.  For  my 
own  use  that  night,  I  selected  a  brace  of  birds, 
each  of  which  weighed  a  trifle  more  than  seven 
ounces.  These  I  took  home,  and  announced 
to  the  lady  of  the  house  that  I  wanted  them 
cold  for  a  snack  after  the  theater.  ' '  Could  she 
please  do  them  ?  " 

Could  she  do  them  !  Well,  I  guess  yes — she'd 
pick  and  roast  them  to  the  Queen's  taste,  and 
be  only  too  happy  to  oblige. 

But,  unfortunately,  she  happened  to  inquire 
what  "kind  of  snipe "  they  were!  I  at  once 
said,  "  Give  me  back  those  birds  ;  I'll  pluck  'em 
myself."  She  laughed  and  said,  "If  you  do  I'll 
watch  the  performance,"  and  she  did  so. 

I  squatted  on  a  stool  with  a  newspaper  spread 
over  my  knees  and  carefully  I  picked  every 
feather  off  each  bird  from  tail  to  bill.  Then  I 
drove  the  long  bills  through  the  folded  pinions, 
tucked  the  feet  behind  the  thighs,  and  laid  the 
two  beauties  side  by  side.  I  had  not  broken 
the  skin  of  either  bird. 


She  was  critical,  but  unenlightened,  and  said  : 
"  You  know  how  to  pick  a  bird,  but  what's  the 
use  of  all  that  foolishness  before  you've  cleaned 
and  washed  them?  Just  like  a  man's  nonsense — 
I'll  get  you  a  knife  and  some  water." 

"  If  knife  or  water  touch  these  birds  I'll  scrap 
with  somebody,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  But,  but — um-er! — there's  things  inside  'em!" 
she  replied.  "  You're  only  joking,  you  surely 
can't  eat  'em  that  way  ? "  When  she  had  been 
convinced  that  I  was  not  joking  she  bore  them 
away  declaring  that  she  would  cook  them  and 
toast  them  as  directed.  She  did  so,  but  the 
whole  family  was  mystified,  not  to  say  dis- 
gusted, and  among  them  Irish  butler  John. 

When  I  got  home  that  night,  John  sidled  up 
and,  with  many  grins  and  winks,  whispered  : 

"  Be  gob  !  she  done  thim  jist  as  ye  giv  thim 
to  her.  An  de  smill  av  thim  whin  roastin'  most 
busted  open  de  dure  !  What's  de  joke,  sorr,  an 
whin'll  I  bring  thim  up?" 

Half  an  hour  later  a  friend  and  I  tackled  them 
with  a  pint  of  the  right  kind  to  help  them  out. 
John  kept  slipping  in  with  needless  questions  : 
"If  we  were  wantin'  ennyting  more  ? "  etc.,  and 
all  the  time  he  kept  eying  the  tray  and 
plates.  He  evidently  thought  that  we'd 
want  a  priest  and  a  doctor  mighty  soon.  At 
last  we'd  finished  the  heads  and  everything  ex- 
cept the  feet  and  bills,  and  John  appeared  once 
more  to  bear  away  his  tray.  He  looked  at  it 
curiously,  then  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened,  but 
he  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  off,  still  staring  at 
the  bills  and  feet.  As  the  stairs  creaked  under 
his  first  step  I  tip-toed  after  and  peeped 
down  on  him.  Half-way  down  stairs  he  stopped, 
wagged  his  head  regretfully  and  muttered : 
"Howly.  Moses — inside s  an  all!  an'  I  was 
tinkin'  'im  a  dacent  young  bhoy,  too  !  " 

I  sneaked  back  and  we  laughed  immoderately, 
and  every  now  and  then  we'd  hear  John's  lingo 
from  below  stairs,  punctuated  with  feminine 
"Oh,  lands  "  and  "  nevers!"  which  hinted  that  he 
was  giving  all  hands  full  particulars.  Since  then 
a  young  lady  of  the  house  has  been  asked  her 
opinion  of  me  and  replied,  "  My  dear,  don't  ask 
me — why,  he's  a  perfect  beast.  He  eats  his  birds 
with  —  well  —  with  —  with  everything  ! — don't 
you  know  ? "  Now,  what's  a  civilized  man  going 
to  do  amid  such  savagery  as  this  ? 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


ANSWERS    TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  H.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— None  of  the 
claimed  bicycle  records  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  have  been  satisfactorily  established, 
and  several  of  them  are  known  to  be  fraudu- 
lent. You  can  obtain  road  maps  from  the  chief 
consul  in  each  State  through  which  your  route 
passes. 

A.  P.  D.,  Oakland,  Cal.— It  will  be  sufficient 
for  you  if  you  live  regularly,  and  run  every  day. 
Night  air  will  not  hurt  you.  Your  ioo-yard  and 
200-yard  performances  are  better  than  your 
440  yards. 

W.  J.  F.,  Halifax,  N.  S. — The  coming  cycling 
track  seems  to  be  the  granolithic  such  as  they 
have  at  Waltham,  Mass.  It  avoids  the  tend- 
ency to  stick  sometimes  developed  by  heat  in 
asphalt. 


F.  D.,  New  London,  Conn. — The  amateur 
American  record  for  hop,  step,  jump,  without 
weights,  with  run,  is  48  ft.  6  in.,  by  E.  B.  Bloss, 
made  at  Chicago,  111.,  September  15th,  1893. 

John  A.  R.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.— 1.  James  E.  Sul- 
livan, P.  O.  Box  611,  New  York,  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  A.  A.  U.  2.  Write  to  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory.  3.  The  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
New  York,  publishes  weekly  notices  of  coming 
games.     4.  The  walk  you  mention  is  good. 

H.  H.  S.,  Renfrew,  Scotland.— We  see  no 
reason  why  our  bass  should  not  be  acclimatized 
in  Great  Britain.  Either  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen will  be  able  to  give  you  all  the  available 
information  :  Fred  Mather,  Cold  Spring  Hatch- 
ery, Cold  Spring;  L.  I.,  or  Seth  Green,  Cale- 
donian Hatchery,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
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O  UTING    A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


XXV 


U.M.C. 


AMMUNITION. 


(TARGETS  REDUCED  TO  Ya  SIZE.) 


ALWAYS    MAKES    A    HIGH    SCORE 

Target  No.   1.— 10  Shots  at     30  yards  with  .38  S.  &  TV.  Revolver. 
Target  No.  2.— 10  Shots  at  100  yards  with  .25  B.  F.  Stevens  Rifle. 
Target  No.  3 10  Shots  at     30  yards  with  .38  S.  &  W.  Revolver. 


The  Union   Metallic  Cartridge  Co., 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


1 


Mixture 

The 

Gentleman^ 

Smoke 

Wherever  he 
,*?«*■*       may  be. 

We  are  satisfied 

if  you  try  it. 

r you  will  be 

satisfied  if  you 

do.  " 


A2oz.  trial  package  sent  post-paid  for25<£j. 

MARBURG  BROS. 
ITHE-AMER1CAN  TOBACCO  CO,    Succejso* 
BALTIMORE,  Md. 


/Pond's 
Extract 


cures 

ALL  PAIN 

INFLAMMATIONS 

AND 

HEMORRHAGES. 

One  drop  of  Pond's  Extract  is  worth 
more  than  a  tablespoonful  of 

CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES, 

MADE  CRUDELY, 

WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  Outing. 


EASILY   REMEDIED. 

Distressed  Young  Mother  (traveling  with 
a  crying  infant):  "Dear  me!  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  this  baby." 

Kind  and  Thoughtful  Bachelor  (in  the  next 
seat) :  "  Shall  I  open  the  window  for  you,  mad- 
am ?  " — Life. 

In  the  case  of  many  washing  soaps 

All  lauded  to  the  sky, 
There's  one  well-known  ingredient 

That's — concentrated  lie. — Puck. 

Robbins  :  "  I  don't  see  why  they  water  rail- 
road stock." 

Higbee  :  "To  form  a  pool  of  course." — 
Truth. 

Dillingham  :  "  Miss  Fosdick  drives  a  very 
stylish  T-cart." 

Tillinghast  :  "  It  is  very  appropriate.  Her 
father  drove  a  grocery  wagon  before  she  was 
born." — Tow 7i  Topics. 

' ' '  Jason  '  ?  Why  did  you  name  your  dog 
that  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  always  searching  for  the 
Fleece." — Life. 

"  Lend  me  half  a  dollar,  will  you  ? " 
"  Can't." 

"  What's  the  matter — broke  ?  " 
' '  I  should  say  so.     Worse  than  the  ten  com- 
mandments. "—Judge. 

She  :  "  Do  you  think  of  me  as  much  as  vou 
did  ?  " 

Cholly  :  "  No,  not  quite.  I'm  raising  a 
mustache  now." — Life. 

WANTED    PARTICULARS. 

Brown  :  "  Here's  an  account  of  a  man  who 
has  just  died  after  fasting  fifty  days." 

Mrs.  Brown  :  "Gracious!  Does  it  say  what 
he  died  of  ?  " — Puck. 

She  (sweetly):  "What  beautiful  roses;  so 
fresh.     Is  that  dew  on  them  ?  " 

He  (haughtily)  "  There  is  nothing  due  on 
them. " — Life. 


VALUABLE    INFORMATION. 

Lady  :  "  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  elevator  ?" 
Hall  Boy   (training   for   position   on    police 

force) :  "  Top  floor  :  jes'  went  up." 

Lady  :  "  But  I  mean  the  place  to  take — " 
Hall  Boy  :   ' '  Take  nothin'  !     Elevator's  w'at 

you  want,  top  floor.     Pass  'long  an'  don't  block 

de  hallway  !  " —  Truth. 

"  That  new  man  that  I  employed  last  week," 
said  the  barber,  "  was  not  a  success." 
"  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 
"Why,    a  lady   came   in   to   have   her   hair 
dressed,  and  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to 
have  it  done  while  she  waited." — Truth. 

Humorist:  "I  have  a  joke  here  on  Phila- 
delphia." 

Editor:  "We  don't  buy  single  jokes  on 
Philadelphia.  We  contract  for  them  in  lots  of 
a  gross  each." — Kate  Field's  Washington. 

Cholly  (off  to  college):  "Good-by,  mamma. 
I'll  write  every  day,  and  don't  forget  to  send 
me  some  cookies  every  time  you  bake." 

Cholly  (returning  a  year  later) :  "  Aw — how 
do,  mother  ;  weally  I'm  delighted  to  see  you, 
y'know. " —  Truth. 

Mr.  A.  :  "  Just  look  at  that  dolt  of  a  Leh- 
mann.  What  a  charming  young  wife  he  has  ! 
How  true  it  is  that  the  biggest  fools  always 
marry  the  prettiest  girls." 

Mrs.  A.  :  "  Oh,  you  flatterer." — Gartenlaube 
Kaletidar. 

Bates  :  "  Fact  is,  old  boy,  nobody  can  ac- 
quire a  thorough  command  of  English  without 
a  knowledge  of  Latin." 


I   thought  so,  too;  but  I  know 
Mrs.  Gates  never  studied  Latin." 

"  Pop,  is  a  man  born  in  Poland  a 


Gates 
better  now. 
— Life. 

Johnny  : 
Pole  ? " 

His  Father  :     "  Yes,  my  son." 

Johnny  :     "  Well  then,  is  a  man  born  in  Hol- 
land a  Hole  ? " — Truth. 
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O  UTING    A  D  VER  T IS  EM  EN  IS. 


t0URS   IN   Ttfp 

**&*■  -THE-  **         'Qn*. 

«^x         Atlas  Line  of  Mail  Steamers.     XLV>* 

•^^^  Speuaily  built  for  tropical  passenger  service.  ^' C^ 


Sailing  from 
Pier  55, 

North  River, 
KY.Cit7, 
Weekly. 


Hani, 
U.S.  Colombia 

and 
Costa  Rica. 


Direct  service  to    I  A  ||J|  A  I  f*  A   everv  week. 

THE    MOST    CHARMING    AND    mpai  th   JAIflfllQft    fiIVINfi  WINTFR  RFSORTIN  THF  WORI D, 


SPECIAL  TOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES  and   SPANISH   MAIN,  costing  about  S5  A  DAY,  fully  described 
in  our  illustrated  pamphlet,  mailed  free.     Address 

PIM,   FORWOOD  &   KELLOCK,   General  Agents, 

24   State  Street,  New  York  City. 

WINTER    TOURS    TO    THE    TROPICS. 

NEW   YORK   &   BERMUDA  and  WEST  INDIA  STEAMSHIP  LINES  of  the  QUEBEC    STEAMSHIP  CO. 

TWO    NIGHTS   AT  SEA. 
NEW  YORK  &  BERMUDA  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  first-class  Iron  Steamships  "  TRINIDAD,"  2,600  tons,  or  ''ORINOCO,'1  2.000  tons,  having  unsurpassed 
passenger  accommodations,  will  sail  from  the  Company's  Pier,  47  NORTH  RIVER,  weekly  during  January, 
February,  M-rch,  April,  and  May,  1895. 

NEW  YORK  &  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

To  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbado-. 

Composed  of  the  first-class  Iron  Steamships  "  MADIANA,"  3,050  tons,  "CARIBBEE,  '  2,000  tons,  with  highest 
class  accommodations,  electric  lights,  electric  bells,  etc.,  ttc.,  "MURIEL,'1  1,300  tons,  and  "BERMUDA,"  1,300  tons. 
These  vessels  have  excellent  passenger  accommodations,  and  are  scheduled  to  sail  fiom  PIER  47,  NORTH 
RIVER,    alternately  EVERY  TEN  DAYS.     For  passage  and  information  regarding  the  above  routes,  apply  to 

ARTHUR  AHERN,  Secretary,  Quebec,  Canada. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  261  Broadway,  New  York.         A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

frIE  PRINCESS 

HAMILTON,   BERMUDA. 

"THIS  elegant  and  spacious  Hotel,  built  in  1885,  on  the  largest  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  offers  since  its  recent  enlarge- 
1  ment,  first-class  accommodations  to  150  guests  and  affords  every  inducement  to  Tourists  and  Invalids  anxious  to 
avoid  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  climate. 

THE  PRINCESS  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  facing  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Hamilton  and  has  every  facility  for 
BOATING  and  BATHING.  ' 

THE  PRINCESS  is  in  construction  admirably  suited  to  the  climate  and  surroundings.  Typical  Southern  in  archi- 
tecture, a  fine  veranda,  400  feet  long  and  14  feet  broad,  affords  not  only  ample  opportunity  for  promenade  but  one  of 
the  best  views  of  the  harbor  and  islands. 

THE  PRINCESS  is  conducted  on  the  American  plan  by  American  hotel  managers  of  wide  experience  and  the 
cuisine  and  service  are  first  class  in  all  respects,  while  the  terms  are  reasonable.  The  plumbing  and  drainage  are 
perfect  and  ample  provisions  made  in  the  house  for  baths  of  hot  and  cold,  fresh  or  salt  water. 

For  terms,  descriptive  illustrated  pamphlets  of  Bermuda,  etc.,  apply  to  N.   S.   HOWE,  Manager, 

NEW  YORK  ADDRESS :    39  Broadway.  Hamilton,    Bermuda. 

When  corresponding  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  Ot/ting. 


PLEASURE  TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS. 


The  holiday  season  is  upon 
us  with  its  kindred  pleas- 
ures, and  the  commendable 
spirit  of  "  doing  for  others," 
rules  the  heart.  In  the 
present  age,  one  cannot 
help  regarding  the 
selection  and  purchas- 
ing of  gifts  as  anything 
else  than  a  genuine 
"treat,"  so  innumer- 
able are  the  facilities 
afforded  by  many  large 
retail  houses  in  New  York 
City,  notably  that  of  A. 
A  Vantine  &  Co.,  for  a 
perfect  and  attractive  dis- 
play of  their  goods.  The 
large  Broadway  building  which 
the  Messrs.  Vantine  now  occupy  for 
their  retail  business  is  a  veritable  won- 
derland. It  is  replete  with  all  the  glories  of  the  • 
Oriental  Empires.  Japan,  China,  India,  Turkey, 
Persia  and  Egypt,  are  fully  represented  by 
their  own  arts  and  manufactures.  The  gift 
which  wins  the  utmost  appreciation  is  generally 
one  that  possesses  artistic  beauty  as  well  as  the 
merit  of  utility.  It  is  just  such  goods  as  these 
that  fill  each  department  of  this  Oriental  Bazaar. 
To  instance  :  every  conceivable  design  and  size 
in  Japanese  screens,  Turkish,  Persian  and 
India  rugs,  and  a  very  complete  line  of 
Japanese  porcelains  and  potteries,  are  shown  in 
a  most  inviting  manner.  This  is  also  true  of 
their  assortment  of  Oriental  lamps,  solid  silver- 
ware, Benares  brassware  ;  Cashmere  copper, 
rattan  and  bamboo  furniture  ;  Bombay  black- 
wood  and  carved  teakwood  furniture,  Oriental 
cushions,  Japanese  miyota  and  Yodatsu  rugs, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  suitable  for  the  taste- 
ful and  correct  furnishing  or  adornment  of  the 
home.  One  novel  and  praiseworthy  Christmas 
gift,  of  which  the  writer  recently  heard,  was 
made  by  a  gentleman  to  his  newly  married 
daughter.  It  consisted  of  an  entirely  new  and 
really  beautiful  home,  furnished  throughout  in 
a  style  distinctively  Oriental — one  room  being 
furnished  after  the  Japanese  ;  another  bore 
close  resemblance  to  an  Arabian  and  Moorish 
interior  ;  still  another  suggested  the  Chinese 
method  of  decoration.  On  the  whole,  the  effect 
secured  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  remark- 
able as  well  as  the  most  unique  representation 
of  a  cosmopolitan  home  ever  executed.  For 
those  who  are  contemplating  the  making  of 
some  unusual  gift,  such  an  one  as  that  referred 
to  would  be  an  admirable  suggestion.  For  the 
furthering  and  successful  issue  of  such  a 
scheme,  however,  the  aid  which  the  seven  East- 
ern rooms  at  Vantine's  will  render  should  not 
be  disregarded.  They  are  all  furnished  in 
true  Oriental  style,  and  are  well  worthy  of  in- 
spection. A  "  holiday's  shopping  trip  "  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  sight  of  them. 

If  you  wish  to  be  conveniently  located  while 
in  attendance  at  the  Cycle  Show,  locate  at  the 
St  Denis,  where  the  Broadway  car  can  leave 
and  take  you  at  the  Eleventh  street  corner. 
The  excellence  of  Taylor's  restaurant  is  undis- 
puted, the  rooms  are  in  a  neighborhood  quiet  at 
night.  For  shopping  and  the  theaters  the  St. 
Denis  is  within  walking  distance. 


The  Spanish  main  has  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  rovers  of  three  centuries,  but  never  has 
it  been  possible  to  traverse  its  island-dotted 
waters  and  hi  storic  shores  with  the  comfort  and 
luxury  which  the  enterprise  of  the  Atlas  Line 
of  mail  steamers,  sailing  from  New  York, 
makes  possible.  Their  magnificent  steamers 
make  the  round  trip  to  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
thence  to  Savanilla  and  Cartagena,  in  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  and  Port  Limon  and  Costa 
Rica,  with  privilege  to  stop  over  at  any  port, 
either  going  or  coming,  and  of  proceeding  by 
the  succeeding  steamer.  The  trip  occupies 
twenty-five  days,  during  the  whole  of  which 
the  ship  is  the  traveler's  hotel. 

Only  shoemakers  go  barefoot  when  one  may 
buy  a  good  shoe  for  $2.87.  The  Standard  Shoe 
Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  on  page  liii., 
is  reliable  in  all  respects. 

Southbound  sportsmen  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Clyde  Line  steamers,  which  sail 
direct  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  excellent  accommodations  of  these 
palaces  afloat  make  a  delightful  opening  to  a 
huntsman's  revel  in  Southern  fields  and  sport. 

As  a  light,  as  a  compact,  reliable  heater,  and 
as  a  handy  cook  stove,  the  Miller  oil  heater, 
equipped  with  the  "  Miller  Lamp,"  will  be 
found. satisfactory  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  every 
day.  Strong  in  every  part,  and  of  artistic  de- 
sign, it  is  a  little  gem  for  the  Summer  cottage 
or  permanent  camp.  The  flame  is  always 
under  control,  the  heat  can  be  regulated  at 
will,  and  the  heater  in  use  is  absolutely  free 
from  smoke,  odor,  dirt  and  ashes.  When  not 
required  for  the  heater,  the  lamp  may  be  used 
for  illuminating  purposes. 

The  Whitely  Exerciser  amounts  to  a  perfect 
home  gymnasium.  It  is  noiseless,  has  no 
weights  and  can  be  put  up  in  any  room  in  two 
minutes.  Thousands  of  persons  are  using  this 
new  and  complete  device  for  home  exercise. 

"  The  thousand  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  "  would  not  trouble  Hamlet  it  he  were  alive 
to-day.  Radway's  Ready  Relief  cures  tooth- 
ache, neuralgia,  lumbago,  pains  in  the  back, 
spine,  or  kidneys,  pains  around  the  liver,  pleur- 
isy, and  swelling  joints.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Beecham's  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head- 
ache, bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti- 
pation is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F.Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
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"The  Winning  of  the  West"  is  the  third 
volume  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  history.  It 
deals  with  the  founding  of  the  trans- Alleghany 
commonwealths  in  the  seven  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when  those  events  were  being  enacted  which 
determined  whether  we  should  become  a 
mighty  nation  or  a  mere  snarl  of  weak  and 
quarrelsome  commonwealths;  but  the  rifle-bear- 
ing freemen  who  founded  their  little  republics 
on  the  Western  waters  gradually  solved  the 
question.  Through  years  of  wavering  the  cur- 
rent, though  eddying  and  oftimes  sluggish,  set 
toward  Union.  Some  well-to-be  remembered, 
but  almost  forgotten,  struggles  and  efforts  are 
revived  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pleasant  and  erudite 
pages,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  the 
story  of  that  extraordinary  little  backwoods 
State  "Franklin,"  a  career  unique  in  our 
annals.     [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

"  Climbing  in  the  British  Isles,"  by  W.  P. 
Haskett  Smith,  is  a  brief  description  by  pen 
and  pencil  of  the  climbing  to  be  gotten  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  surprise  many  that  so  hardy  and 
useful  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  climbing  can 
be  served  within  a  very  small  area,  and  that 
en  route  to  Switzerland  many  very  desirable 
lessons  can  be  learned  and  sturdy  practice  had 
with  London,  Dover,  and  Folkestone  as  the 
limits.  Further  afield,  in  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  the  Lake  district,  far 
more  advanced  lessons  can  be  taken.  The 
book  is  a  useful  pocket  companion  to  the  tourist. 
[Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

"  Chinese  Characteristics,"  by  Arthur  H. 
Smith.  Twenty-two  years'  residence  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in  China  entitles 
Mr.  Smith  to  speak  with  confidence  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  and  as  a  witness 
of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  in  regard  to  them.  His  compilation 
is  a  valuable  index  of  national  traits,  some  of 
which  are  commendable  and  on  the  surface, 
whilst  others  could  only  yield  an  intelligent 
answer  to  so  close  and  patient  an  observer  as 
Mr.  Smith.     [Fleming  H.  Re  veil.] 

"  Back  Country  Poems,"  by  Sam  Walter 
Foss,  are  old  friends  in  a  new  dress.  Mr.  Foss' 
characteristic  verse  has  been  the  delight  for 
years  of  all  men  and  women  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  lived  "back  in  the  country." 
This  gathering  of  them  from  varied  sources  is 
welcome.     [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

A  new  edition  of  J.Fenimore  Cooper's  famous 
novel,  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  has  been 
issued  with  handsome  engravings.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  books  for  a  holiday  gift 
that  can  be  chosen.     [J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.] 


"Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle." — Thomas 
Gaskell  Allen,  Jr.,  and  William  Lewis  Sach tie- 
ben,  after  graduating  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  made  the  grand  tour  in- 
deed, not  in  the  Chesterfieldian  sense,  but  in 
the  ultra-modern  method  :  a  wheel  from  Liver- 
pool to  Pekin.  The  volume  now  published  is  a 
reprint  of  their  well-known  articles  in  magazine 
form  on  that  portion  of  their  journey  which 
comprised  Asia,  and  it  is  well  worth  re-perusing 
in  the  more  convenient  form  of  a  book.  Mr. 
Allen  has  contributed  some  of  the  experiences 
of  that  portion  of  the  journey  covered  in  Europe 
to  Outing.  They  will  be  published  in  the  com- 
ing year.     [The  Century  Co.] 

"Three  of  Us:  Barney,  Cossack,  Rex." — 
Under  this  title,  partly  by  story  and  partly  by 
the  fanciful  autobiography  of  Rex,  Mrs.  Izora 
C.  Chandler  has  gathered  together  endless 
instances  of  the  faithfulness,  courage  and 
sagacity  of  three  prime  favorite  dogs.  Barney 
is  a  bull-dog  of  approved  ugliness,  redeemed  by 
every  good  quality  ;  Cossack  a  stately  Russian 
wolf-hound,  and  Rex  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  a  mighty  race,  the  St.  Bernards.  The  lover 
of  the  dog,  and  who  is  not  ?  will  delight  in  the 
pages  of  "Three  of  Us."  It  is  illustrated  by 
the  author.     [Hunt  &  Eaton.] 

"  Wild  Beasts  "  is  the  suggestive  title  of  an 
entertaining  work  by  J.  Hampden  Porter. 
Sportsmen  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the 
several  chapters  on  the  elephant,  lion,  tiger, 
leopard,  jaguar,  puma,  wolf,  and  grizzly  bear. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  text 
contains  much  useful  information  concerning 
the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  animals  described 
and  the  sport  afforded  by  them  to  the  advent- 
urous Nimrod.     [Charles  Scribner's  Sons.] 

"Peak  and  Prairie,"  by  Anna  Fuller,  is  a 
delightfully  breezy  little  volume,  full  of  Colo- 
rado sunshine  and  character.  Only  observant 
eyes  and  a  subtle  pen  could  so  faithfully  note 
and  portray  the  byplay  of  Western  life,  and 
through  every  scene  the  author's  quaint  humor 
will  call  forth  approving  smiles.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

"  Up  the  Susquehanna,"  by  Hiles  C.  Pardoe, 
is  a  collection  of  chatty  letters  relating  to  a  thou- 
sand and  one  interesting  facts  gathered  along 
its  banks  by  a  traveler  of  observing  habit  and 
sympathetic  temperament.  The  great  water- 
highways  of  the  continent  are  the  record  of  all 
ages,  and  the  field  over  which  the  author  trav- 
els, from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Otsego  Lake  and 
the  Alleghanies,  is  rich  in  scientific  suggestions, 
historical  facts  and  hunting  lore.  [Hunt  & 
Eaton.] 


Books  noticed  here  may  be  ordered  through  the  office  of  OUTING. 
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Briny  the  special  ch 


Magnificent  Photog 

WM^Wi\\W\\\\lWt[IIIW//J//W////J%%Z%2Z& 


RISTMAS-HOLIDAY   NUMBER,  with  a 

raphic  Color  Reproduction  from  Nature. 

Specimens  of  ]\ude  Studies, 
Snap  Sn°ts, 
Figure  Studies, 
Landscapes, 

All  the  work  of  the  most  prominent 
amateur  photographers.  These 
features  make  the  (December)  Holi- 
day number  of  this  journal  a  work 
of  rare  value  and  interest. 

The  magazine  is  greatly  enlarged  and  contains 
live  articles  on  live  subjects  ;  in  short,  it  is  an 
ideal  number  of  a  photographic  journal. 

Photographers,  professional  and  amateur, 
should  not  fail  to  secure  a  copy.  It  is  focused  ex- 
actly on  the  wants  of  the  photographic  fraternity. 

For  sale  at  all  first-class  news-stands. 


Both  to  one 
address  for 


$3.50 


Outing,       -        -  -  S3.G0 

Amateur  Photographer,  !$2.00   ^     one  year 

SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY. 

THE   OUTING   CO.,  LTD.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  SUGGESTION 


This  is  a  good  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  selecting  gifts  for  your  friends. 

According  to  the  Harrisburg  Telegram,  "  Outing  is  replete  with  matter  of  interest  to  lovers 
of  out-door  as  well  as  in-door  sports  and  pastimes." 

You  cannot  make  a  better  selection  for  a  boy  or  girl  away  at  school  than  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Outing. 

Outing  for  1895  will  be  on  plans  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  every  member  of  the  family. 
Besides  its  regular  stories  already  scheduled,  there  will  be 

A  SERIES  OF  FRENCH-CANADIAN  STORIES,  told  in  the  patois,  by  Mrs.  Therese  G.  Randall. 

A  SERIES  OF  TALES  OF  THE  TYROL,  lifelike  in  portraiture  of  its  mountaineers  and  fascinating  to  the 

last  line,  illustrated  by  Van  Deusen  in  a  masterly  manner  from  photographs  and  sketches  accumulated'  by  the 

author,  Mrs.  Rudd,  during  her  many  years  of  study  in  Austrian  Alpine  towns. 
A  SERIES  OF  COLONIAL  TALES  which  every  daughter  of  the  Revolution  and  those  fond  of  the  epical 

period  of  our  national  history  will  treasure.     Mrs.  Kennedy's  introduction  in  Outing  for  December  assures  her  of 

an  audience  whenever  she  shall  address  its  readers — so  perfect  is  the  delineation  of  the  dames  and  courtiers  of 

"  ye  early  days  along  the  James  River." 

A   SERIES  OF   PAPERS  THAT  SHALL   ESPECIALLY  ATTRACT  YOUNGER   READERS. 

A  story  of  adventure  from  the  pen  of  Keenan,  the  author  of  "Trajan  "  and  other  masterpieces  in  fiction.  Papers 
on  sport  for  the  young,  such  as  Miniature  Yacht  Sailing,  How  to  Fish,  Boat  Sailing  and  Building,  Riding  and 
Driving,  Canoe  Sailing  and  Building,  Shooting  and  Trapping,  Dogs  and  other  Pets,  Camping  and  1  rapping. 


Besides  these,  each  month's  number  will  contain  a  new  installment  of  Lenz's  article,  the  regular  contributions 
from  Curtis  (Athle'ics),  Kenealy  (Yachting),  The  Prowler  (Cycling),  Kendall  (Western  Athletics),  Burchard  (Canoe- 
ing), Trevelyan  (Equestrian  Sports),  Walter  Camp  (Football),  Deland  (Football  Tactics),  Breck  (Fencing),  Kellogg 
(Tennis),  T.  Turner  (Cricket),  C.  Turner  (Golf),  Damon  (Kennel),  Starr  (Loft),  Sandys  (Rod  and  Gun),  Jay  See 
(Photography),  Watts  (Association  Football),  and  a  symposium  of  timely  articles  from  the  pens  of  those  who  love 
out-door  pastimes,  and  tell  their  stories  as  only  experienced  sportsmen  can. 
|jii  ij  j.  e  fl     I.  I  •    i.   *°  find  a  suitable  gift  for  every  one  of  vour 

It  uke?  put  one  re&dwg  of  our  ulup  List  mends,  see  ciuh  List,  Page  xnv. 
THE  OUTING  CO.,  Ltd.,   New  YorK. 


PUBLISHER'S    BASKET. 


OUTING    FOR     FEBRUARY,     1895. 


FICTION. — The  patois  of  the  French-Canadian  is  a  medium  of  pathetic  story  telling  which  loses 
none  of  its  subtle  force  in  Therese  G.  Randall's  Ma  P'tite  Philomene. 

Through  the  tangled  maze  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  marryings  and  giving  in 
marriage,  with  all  the  singular  peculiarities  which  surrounded  the  question 
in  the  early  colonial  days  of  this  continent,  Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy  unravels 

A  Jamestown  Romance. 

ic  Time  was  when  the  popular  ideal  of  a  student  was  a  stoop-shouldered  con- 

sumptive burner  of  the  midnight  oil  ;  it  has  now  veered  to  the  other  extreme  of 
ox-like  brawn.  Walter  E.  Camp  paints  the  athlete  in  society  as  he  really  is, 
in  A  Junior  Promenade. 

HUNTING. — The  wild  excitement  of  a  furious  gallop  ;  the  bloodstirring  tonguing  of  deep- voiced 
hounds  ;  the  closing  struggle  with  a  hard-fighting  quarry — are  the  character- 
istics of  A  Yaqui  Boar-hunt. 

The  great  Irish  "  Liberator,"  Daniel  O'Connell,  has  been  shown  to  the  world 
in  many  aspects.  To  Capt.  Thomas  Blackwell  falls  the  genial  task  of  exhibit- 
ing his  sporting  side,  as  the  owner  of  the  last  of  the  famous  packs  of  Black 
and  Tans. 

FISHING. — The  enemies  of  the  finny  tribe  are  legion,  and  their  lures  as  ancient  as  the  human 
race  ;  yet  new  methods  come  with  new  generations,  and  Fish  Shooting  in 
the  West  Indies  is  one  of  them. 

SHOOTING. — The  unexpected  is  sometimes  the  best  feature  of  a  day's  sport,  as  surely  thought 
the  two  quail-shooters  to  whose  bag  Dame  Fortune  suddenly  added  A  Vir- 
ginia Turkey. 

The  old  sportsman  of  the  lower  walks  of  life  is  frequently  a  peculiar  char- 
acter— knarled  and  unbendable  as  an  ancient  tree.  How  Ed.  W.  Sandys  made 
a  friend  of  one  cross-grained  Leatherstocking  is  explained  in  The  Con- 
version of  Trapper  Lewis. 

OUTDOOR  SPORT. — Since  the  first  fur-trading  post  was  established  in  the  wilds  of  Canada, 
many  sturdy  sons  of  Auld  Scotia  have  made  their  homes  under  the  Northern 
Light.  "With  such  men  the  love  for  "  besom  an'  stane  "  never  dies,  and  the 
more  severe  the  climate,  the  better  for  their  "  roarin'  game,"  Curling  in 
the  Northwest. 

ATHLETICS. — The  revival  of  the  ancient  Olympian  games  in  modern  San  Francisco  is  a  chapter 
of  history  worthy  of  more  than  ephemeral  pages,  and  in  Circus  Maximus 
it  will  amuse  and  interest  a  wider  range  than  the  Pacific  Slope. 

YACHTING. — The  designing,  making  and  sailing  of  practical  model  yachts  has  occupied  the 
fertile  and  scientific  mind  of  Franklyn  Bassford  for  many  years.  He  pours 
forth  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  Model  Yacht  Designing, 
Building  and  Sailing. 

CYCLING. — Seldom  has  there  been  so  vivid  a  lesson  of  the  blessings  which  the  cycle  has  brought 
as  in  Miss  Fannie  Edgar  Thomas'  description  of  Cycling  by  the  Blind 
in  Paris. 

Once  more  the  wanderings  of  LENZ  bring  him  within  the  influence  of  civili- 
zation, but  of  so  recent  a  date  and  amongst  so  singular  a  people,  the  Burmese, 
that  his  story  more  than  maintains  its  interest. 

MILITARY. — The  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  brought  the  subject 
of  its  National  Guard  prominently  forward,  and  Capt.  E.  E.  Hardin  tells 
what  the  people  get  in  return  for  their  public  expenditure. 

TRAYEL.— The  Eden  Of  the  Gulf— Cuba— like  a  quaint  portion  of  far-away  Toledo  or 
Grenada  broken  from  its  old  anchorage  and  drifted  to  the  Carribean  Sea,  is 
a  fit  subject  for  the  pen  of  Annetta  Josefa  Halliday. 
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FRANK  G.  LENZ. 

The  missionary  has  proven  himself,  in  many- 
instances,  the  best  advance  guard  of  modern 
civilization.  He  has  been  the  most  efficient 
agent  in  breaking  the  paths  for  commerce  and 
has  made  straight  the  way  for  Occidental  en- 
terprise in  the  dark  spots  of  this  world.  To- 
day Outing  is  looking  to  the  missionary  for 
the  most  efficient  help  in  its  endeavor  to  rescue 
Frank  G.  Lenz  from  the  hands  of  brigands. 

The  uncertainty  which  hangs  about  the  fate 
of  this  plucky  young  fellow  has  awakened  a 
widespread  interest,  not  only  among  bicyclists, 
but  among  all  who  delight  to  see  in  American 
youth  the  spirit  of  hardihood  and  adventure. 

If  ever  any  American  youth  was  endowed 
with  these  qualities,  Lenz  was  such  an  one.  He 
never  knew  fear  in  the  sight  of  danger.  His 
many  strange  experiences  during  his  perilous 
journeyings  of  the  past  two  years  and  a  half 
are  in  evidence.  Thomas  Stevens'  world  tour 
awheel,  great  as  was  its  accomplishment,  fades 
beside  the  achievements  of  Frank  G.  Lenz. 

Outing  does  not  propose  to  leave  undecided 
the  fate  of  such  a  worthy  character,  if  it  be  in 
the  power  of  human  agency  to  recover  him,  liv- 
ing or  dead. 

The  investigations  so  far  carried  on  through 
natives,  missionaries,  and  our  own  agents  now 
in  the  field,  have  clearly  revealed  the  fact  that 
Lenz  traveled  within  less  than  eighty  miles  of 
Erzerum.  The  limitation  of  the  territory  in 
which  he  is  missing  is,  therefore,  pretty  well 
established. 


The  extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
the  depth  of  the  snow  at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  that  portion  of  Armenia,  has  caused  the 
European  government  commission  appointed, 
to  postpone  their  inquiries  into  the  alleged 
Armenian  outrages  until  April.  The  Turkish 
Government  has  just  issued  an  order  that  no 
strangers  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  Er- 
zerum, except  at  their  own  peril  ;  yet  Outing 
continues  its  work  unbroken,  and  will  go  on 
through  its  agents,  native,  European  and  Amer- 
ican, until  its  efforts  shall  be  rewarded  with 
some  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  press  took  up  this 
case  and  thus  made  public  much  that  should 
never  have  been  revealed.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Turkish  Government 
is  carefully  scrutinizing  all  the  correspondence 
that  passes  from  its  territory,  and  that  its 
agents  report  promptly  any  steps  taken  by 
strangers  within  that  much-disturbed  territory 
where  Frank  G.  Lenz  was  last  heard  from. 
J.  H.  Worman, 
Editor-in-  Chief. 


OUTING  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MATCH. 


Having  failed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association  and  the  Ath- 
letic Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  in  promoting 
an  international  contest,  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  sent  the  following  letter  : 

"New  York,  December  u,  1894. 
"Hon.  Secretary  London  Athletic  Club,  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  Fulham,  London,  S.  W. 

"■Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  this  club,  held  on  the  evening  of  November  27,  1894, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Athletic  Committee, 
it  was  resolved  that  this  club  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  London  Athletic  Club  to  send  a  team  of  English 
athletes  to  New  York  to  compete  in  a  series  of  games 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  club,  and  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Athletic  Club  to  that  end. 

"In  advising  you  of  the  formal  action  of  the  Board 
I  mav  say  that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  Board  that  the  competing  teams  referred  to  should 
be  composed  of  members  of  the  London  Athletic  Club 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  on 
the  other,  and  that  if  it  is  not  considered  feasible  for 
any  reason  that  your  club  should  send  a  team  of  its 
own  members,  that  a  visiting  team,  composed  of  such 
English  athletes  as  you  might  consider  representative, 
should  be  gotten  up  under  your  auspices  for  the  pur- 
pose above  indicated. 

"The  invitation  is  presented  for  your  consideration, 
and  I  trust  that  your  club  will  be  enabled  to  accept  the 
same.  Should  the  proposition  be  favorably  enter- 
tained, I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the 
conditions  upon  which  such  visiting  team  can  be 
brought  over,  and  also  any  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  their  expenses  and  other  details  con- 
nected with  the  trip,  which,  however,  must  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  either  the  English  or  American  ama- 
teur rules.  Trusting  to  hear  from  you  favorably  at  an 
early  date,  I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

"John  C.  Gulick, Secretary." 

This  letter  was  received  in  London,  Decem- 
ber 19th,  and  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Athletic  Club,  held 
January  1st,  at  which  time  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  : 

"  1.  That  this  meeting  receive  the  challenge  of  the  N. 
Y.  A.  C.  to  the  L.  A.  C.  with  unanimous  approval,  and 
request  the  honorary  Secretary  to  endeavor  to  ar- 
range for  a  team  of  members  of  the  L.  A.  C.  to  go  to 
New  York  in  the  month  of  May  (if  that  date  be  agree- 
able to  the  N.  Y.  A.  C),  and  to  report  the  result  to  an 
early  meeting  of  this  committee.  Also  that  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  be  assured  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
select  a  suitable  team,  and  that  a  further  communica- 
tion will  be  made  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  2.  That  the  honorary  Secretary  be  requested  to 
send  a  copy  of  resolution  No.  1.  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  and 
to  arrange  with  that  club  as  to  the  expenses  of  the 
visiting  team  and  the  events  of  the  competition." 

The  above-mentioned  "further  communica- 
tion," received  in  New  York  City,  January  9th, 
was  as  follows : 

"London  Athletic  Club,  Stamford  Bridge 
Grounds,  Fulham,  S.  W.,  London,  Jan.  2,  1805.— 
John  C.  Gulick,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  104  West  Fifty -fifth 
Street,  New  York.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Dec.  n,  and 
informing  you  that  the  same  has  been  laid  before  my 
committee,  which  met  yesterday  evening  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

"  I  am  requested  to  acquaint  you  with  the  cordial  re- 
ception by  my  committee  of  your  invitation  made  on 
behalf  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  to  an  athletic  contest  with  a 
club  team  of  the  London  Athletic  Club,  and  to  assure 
you  that  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  if  we  can  bring 
to  a  successful  issue  a  friendly  contest  between  our 
clubs,  such  as  your  letter  briefly  indicates. 

"  As  far  as  our  information  goes  on  this  side  we 
gather  that  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  (and 
perhaps  September)  would  for  various  reasons  be  un- 
suited  for  the  proposed  meetmg,  and  as  our  own 
championship  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  and  as  some  of  our  representing  members  will  be 
competing  then  and  others  will  be  engaged  in  their 
studies  at  our  universities  and  elsewhere,  the  time  at 
which  such  meeting  can  be  held  is  an  important  factor 


in  the  consideration  of  the  arrangement,  and,  we  fear, 
may  not  be  easily  overcome.  However,  to  save  time,  I 
am  directed  to  suggest  that  a  date  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  May  or  early  in  October  would  probably  suit 
us  best,  and  to  ask  you  to  inform  me  by  next  mail 
whether  either  of  the  months  named  is  better  than  the 
other,  considering  all  the  circumstances.  In  the  event 
of  there  being  little  or  no  preference  on  your  part  we 
should  take  it  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  select  such 
time  as  we  found  would  best  enable  us  to  bring  a 
representative  team.  The  final  settlement  of  this  point, 
however,  must  remain  open  until  I  hear  from  you,  and 
from  those  members  of  my  club  with  whom  I  am  now 
in  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  meet- 
ing. 

"  I  presume  the  events  to  be  decided  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  100  yards,  120-vards  hurdles,  440  yards,  half  a 
mile,  1  mile,  3  miles,  high  jump,  long  jump,  16-lb.  shot 
(or  hammer). 

"  As  to  your  remarks  on  the  question  of  expenses,  it 
is  felt  by  my  committee  that  we  are  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  suggestion,  having  at  the  moment  no 
accurate  personal  knowledge  of  the  probable  expenses 
of  such  a  trip,  but  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  see  no 
chance  of  being  able  to  select  a  team  to  pay  its  own 
expenses,  and  the  club  has  no  funds  available  for  such 
an  outlay  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the  visit  of,  say, 
twelve  men,  to  be  away  from  home  four  weeks.  My 
committee  wish  me  to  ask  you  if  you  can  make  a  sug- 
gestion on  this  point. 

"  We  should  bring  none  but  those  who  are  bona  fide 
members  of  the  L.A.C.,  and  it  would,  of  course,  be 
mutually  agreed  that  all  pioceedings  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  A. A. A., 
England,  and  the  National  A.  A.  of  America. 

"I  send  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
my  committee,  and  would  thank  you  to  favor  me  with 
two  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  which  I  understand  to  be  the 
designation  of  your  ruling  body,  and  two  copies  of  the 
rules  of  your  club,  governing  the  '  amateur  '  definition 
of  the  games. 

"  With  kind  regards,  and  awaiting  your  further 
communication,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"S.  K.  Holman,  Hon.  Sec." 

In  answer  to  this  letter  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  sent  the  following  cablegram  : 

"September  suits  N.Y.A.C.  According  to  our  chal- 
lenge, which  see,  L.A.C.  can  strengthen  its  team  from 
other  clubs.  N.Y.A.C.  would  like  eleven  events:  100 
yards,  220  yards,  440  yards,  half  mile,  five  mile,  120-yards 
hurdles,  running  high  jump,  putting  shot,  running 
broad  jump  and  hammer.  If  L.A.C.  not  satisfied, 
some  of  these  events  can  be  dropped.  N  Y.A.C.  bears 
all  expenses  trip  English  team." 

The  newly-elected  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  held  their  first  meet- 
ing January  15th,  and  after  full  and  free  discus- 
sion, adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  the  Athletic  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  all  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  interna- 
tional contest  between  this  club  and  the  London  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  that  the  expenses  be  deducted  from  the 
appropriation  to  the  Athletic  Committee." 

Subsequently  the  Athletic  Committee  pre- 
pared and  mailed  a  letter  to  the  London  Ath- 
letic Club,  but  it  was  intended  to  keep  its  con- 
tents secret  until  after  its  arrival  in  England. 
Individual  members  of  the  committee  stated 
that  the  letter  covered  all  details  necessary  for 
the  consummation  of  the  match  ;  that  it  named 
September  21st  as  the  date  of  the  international 
contest ;  that  it  invited  the  English  team  to  re- 
main "in  America  three  weeks  as  the  guests  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  with  the  under- 
standing that  during  those  three  weeks  the  visit- 
ors would  compete  only  in  games  held  under 
the  auspices  of  that  club;  that  the  visiting  par- 
ty should  be  limited  to  fifteen  men;  that  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  would  pay  all  the  trav- 
eling expenses  ;  that  the  match  should  be  Lon- 
don Athletic  Club  versus  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  and  not  All  England  against  All  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that  the  programme   should  include 
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eleven  events  :  ioo  yards,  220  yards,  440  yards, 
half-mile,  one  mile  and  three  (or  five)  miles  runs, 
120  yards  hurdle  race,  running  high  jump,  run- 
ning broad  jump,  putting  the  shot,  and  throw- 
ing the  hammer. 

A     PROPOSED     INTERNATIONAL      INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CONTEST. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America, 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  February  23d, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  will  propose  that  a 
team  of  eighteen  athletes,  selected  from  the 
placed  men  in  the  annual  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship meeting,  May  25th,  shall  be  sent  to 
England  to  compete  against  a  similar  team 
chosen  from  the  English  Universities  All  de- 
tails, such  as  time,  place,  programme,  and  the 
consent  of  the  English  athletes,  will  be  consid- 
ered at  a  later  date. 

AMATEUR  HIGH  JUMPERS  WHO    HAVE    CLEARED    SIX 
FEET. 

Outing  received,  several  weeks  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  : 

University  of  California,  Dec.  7,  1894. 
Editor  of  Outing — 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the 
names  and  records  of  the  men  who  have  cleared 
over  six  feet  in  the  running  high  jump  ?  Also, 
how  many  of  these  men  who  have  of  recent 
years  cleared  six  feet  are  at  the  present  still  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  athletics,  and  oblige, 
Edward  M.  Bachelder, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  an  absolute- 
ly complete  and  accurate  answer  to  Mr.  Bach- 
elder's  first  question.  M  J.  Brooks  jumped  6 
ft.  iyz  in.  in  England,  April  7,  1876,  and  W.  B. 
Page  cleared  6  ft.  4  in  in  America,  October  7, 
1887.  Since  these  dates,  in  either  country,  six 
feet  has  been  so  far  below  the  best  amateur 
record  that  jumps  of  that  height  did  not  attract 
especial  attention  and  frequently  escaped  pub- 
lication, particularly  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened the  athlete  who  cleared  six  feet  in  a 
handicap  failed  to  get  either  first,  second  or 
third  place  in  the  competition,  and  consequent- 
ly was  omitted  from  the  official  summaries, 
which  customarily  include  only  the  first  three 
men  in  each  event. 

Ireland  is  a  famous  nursery  of  jumpers,  but 
the  reports  of  Irish  amateur  athletic  meetings 
which  reach  this  country  are  meager  and  de- 
fective. It  is  altogether  probable  that  Irish 
amateurs  have  several  times  cleared  six  feet  at 
games  whose  results  have  not  been  published 
in  America. 

Beginning  in  those  early  days  when  the  run- 
ning high  jump  record  on  either  side  the  Atlan- 
tic was  under  five  feet,  a  thorough  search 
through  amateur  athletic  annals,  down  to  the 
present  day,  furnishes  the  following  statistics  : 

M.  J.  Brooks,  Oxford  University,  England: 

6  ft. — English  amateur  championship  sports,  in  1876. 

6  ft.  2}4  in.— Oxford-Cambridge  sports,  Lillie  Bridge 
grounds,  London.  April  7,  1876. 
P.  Davin,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Ireland: 

6  ft.— Thurles,  Ireland,  June  25,  1870. 

6  ft.  1%  in  —Kilkenny,  Ireland,  July  15,  1879. 

6  ft.  2^  in.— Carrick-on-Suir,  Ireland,  July  5,  1880. 

6  ft.  Monaseravan,  Ireland,  Sept.  21,  1880. 

6  ft.    J^j  in. — English  amateur  championship  sports, 
Birmingham,  July  16,  1881. 

6  ft.  1  in. — Irish  amateur  championship  sports,  Dub- 
lin, August  19,  1882. 


J.  W.  Parsons,  Fettesian-Lorettian  A.  C,  England: 

6  ft.    %  in.— English   amateur   championship  sports, 
_    _  Lillie  Bridge.  London,  June  30,  1885. 

Ci.  W.  Rowdon,  Teignmouth  Football  Club,  England: 

6  it.— English  amateur  championship  meeting,  Stour- 
bridge, July  2,  1887. 

6  ft.  2  in— Paignton,  Aug.  20.  1887. 
_  Mr.  Rowdon  subsequently  made  several  remarkable 
jumps,  including  a  disputed  peiformance  of  6  feet  5% 
inches,  but  he  became  a  professional,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  learn  if  any  of  these  other  jumps  were  made 
before  he  deserted  the  amateur  ranks. 
W.  B.  Page,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila.  Pa: 

6  ft.  yA  in.— University  of  Pennsylvania  sports,  Mav 
14,  1885.  J 

6  ft.  y2  in.— University  of  Pennsylvania  sports,  Mav 

22,  1886. 

6  ft.  %  in.—  Brooklyn  A.  A.  games,  May  31,  1886. 

6  ft.— Athletic  Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy  games, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  7,  1886. 

6  ft.  %;  in.— Warren  Athletic  Club  games,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  May  7,  1887. 

6  ft.  1  in.— University  of  Pennsylvania  games,  May 
14,  1887. 

6  ft.  zl4  in.— Pennsylvania  State  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  games,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  21,  1887. 

6  ft.  2  in.— Brooklyn  Athletic  Association  games,  May 
30,  1887. 

6  ft.— English  amateur  championship  meeting,  Stour- 
bridge, July  2,  1887. 

6  ft.  1  in.— Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Cricket  Club 
games,  Hastings,  England,  Julv  20,  1887. 

6  ft.  1  in.— London  A.  C.  games,  Stamford  Bridge, 
London,  July  21,  1887. 

6  ft.  1  in.— Private  Banks'  sports,  Catford  Bridge, 
London,  July  23,  1887. 

6  ft.  iY%  in.— Gaelic  sports.Tralee.  Ireland,  Aug.  1,  1887. 

6  ft.  3%  in.— Stourbridge  Cricket  Club  sports,  Eng- 
land, August  15,  1887. 

6  ft.  1  in.— Grassmere,  England,  August  18,  1887. 

6  ft. — Birchfield  Harriers  games,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, August  20,  1887. 

6  ft.  2%  in.— Eastbourne,  England,  A'tgust  24.  1887. 

6  tt.  2l/2  in.— Manhattan  A.  C.  games,  New  York  City, 
September  io,  1887. 

6  ft.  y2  in. — Amateur  championship  meeting,  New 
York  City,  September  17,  1887. 

6  ft.  5^  in. — Canadian  amateur  championsh'p  meeting, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  September  24,  1887. 

6  ft.  4  in. — Exhibition  on  University  of  Pennsylvania 
grounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1887. 

6  ft. — Manhattan  A.  C.  games,  October  8,  1887. 

6  ft.  iy2  in.—  LTniversitvof  Pennsylvania  games,  Octo- 
ber, 22,  1887. 

6  ft.— Ford's  Opera  House,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December 
16,  1887. 

C  ft. — Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  January 

23,  1888. 

6  ft. — Rockaway  Hunting  Club  games,  Cedarhurst, 
L.  I  ,  May  12,  1888. 

6  ft.  2%  in.— Exhibition  at  Miner's  Academy,  Win- 
chester, Va.,  May  22,  1888. 

6  ft.  2%  in.— Highland  A.  C.  games,  Roxborough,  Pa., 
June  30,  1888. 
R.  Conway,  Killmallock,  Ireland: 

6  ft.  %  in.— Killmallock,  August  21,    1886.      Conway 
jumped  in  his  bare  feet. 
P.  J.  Kelly,  Cree,  Ireland: 

6  ft.  iYt  in. — Gaelic  sports,  Tralee,  Ireland,  August  1, 
1887. 
G.  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  Harvard  University: 

6  ft.  2^  in.— South  Armory,  Boston,  Mass.,  February 
14,  1891. 

6  ft. — Intercollegiate  championship  games,  Berkeley 
Oval,  New  York  City,  May  30,  1891. 

6  ft.  x/2  in. — Intercollegiate  championship  games,  Man- 
hattan Field,  New  York  City,  May  30, 
1892. 

6  ft.  l/2  in.— South  Armory,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  n, 
1803. 
A.  Nickerson,  New  York  Athletic  Club: 

6  ft.  \y2  in.— New  York  A.  C.  games,  Travers  Island, 
New  York,  June  13,  1891. 

6  ft. — Championships  of  Metropolitan  Association  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  at  Manhat- 
tan Field,  September  17,  1891. 

6  ft.  1  i-i6in.— Canadian  amateur  championship  meet- 
ing, Rosedale,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  26,  '91. 

6  ft.  %  in.— Ninth  Regiment  Armory,  New  York  City, 
December  28,  1891. 
J.  M.  Ryan,  Dublin,  Ireland: 

6  ft.  %  in.— Irish  amateur  championship  meeting, 
Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin,  June  20,  1891. 

6  ft.  2%  in.— English  amateur  championship  meeting, 
Northampton,  July  1,  18Q3. 

6  ft.  3^s  in.  — Neenagh,  Ireland,  August  5,  1893, 
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H.  M.  Hallock,  Manhattan  Athletic  Club: 

6  ft.— London  A.  C.  games,  Stamford  Bridge  grounds, 
London,  England,  July  n,  1891. 

6  ft.  %  in.— Manhattan  A.  C.  games,  New  York  City, 
September  26,  1891. 
H.  Herrick,  Manhattan  Athletic  Club: 

6  ft.  2  in.— New  York  Athletic  Club  games,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1892. 

6  ft.  2^  in. — New  York  Athletic  Club  games,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y  ,  June  3,  1893. 
Norman  T.  Leslie,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

6  ft.  1  in.— Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.„ 
February  18,  1893. 

6  ft.  1  in.— Bank  Clerks'  Athletic  Association  games, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  i,  1894. 
Michael  F.  Sweeney,  Xavier  Athletic  Association: 

6  ft.— Manhattan  Athletic  Club  games,  New  York 
City,  May  30,  1892. 

6  ft.— New  York  A.  C.  games,  Travers  Island,  New 
York,  June  11,  1892. 

6  ft.  y2  in.— Championships  of  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
New  York  City,  September  10,  1892. 

6  ft.  1  in.— Manhattan  A  C.  games,  New  York  City, 
September  17,  1892. 

6  ft.  1%  in. — Canadian  amateur  championship  meet- 
ing, Montreal,  Que.,  September  24,  1892. 

6  ft. — Amateur  championship  meeting,  New  York 
City,  October  i,  1892. 

6  ft.  4}{  in.— New  York  A.  C.  games,  Travers  Island, 
New  York,  October  8,  1892. 

6  ft.  2%  in. — Mechanics'  Hall,  Boston,  Feb   11, 1893. 


6  ft.  3  in.— Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1893. 
6  ft.  2  in.— Exhibition,    Twenty-third   Regiment  Ar- 
mory, New  York  City,  April  1,  1893. 
6  ft.  1  in. — World's  Fair  games,  Chicago,  111.,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1893. 
6  ft — Amateur  championship  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 

September  16,  1893. 
6  ft.  ^H  in- — Mechanics'  Hall,  Boston,  Mass,,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1894. 
6  ft.  zYa  in. — St.   Mary's  A.  A.  gymnasium,  Boston, 

Mass.,  February  12,  1894. 
6  ft. — Bank  Clerks'  A.  A.  games,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

September  1,  1894. 
6  ft.— Amateur  championship  meeting,  Travers  Is- 
land, New  York,  September  15,  1894. 
P.  C.  Stingel,  Boston  Athletic  Association: 
6  ft.— Boston  A.  A.  games,  Irvington  Oval,  April  21, 
1894, 
E.  W.  Goff,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club: 
6  ft.— Individual  all-around  championship  meeting, 

Bergen  Point,  N  J.,  July  4,  1894. 
6  ft.  y2  in.— New* York  A.  C.  games,  Travers  Island, 
New  York,  September  22,  1894, 
Martin  O'Brien,  Ireland: 
6  ft.  3  in  — Kildorrey,  Ireland,  October  8,  1894 
It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many  of  these  athletes 
are    likely  to   compete    herec-frer     Leslie,    Sweeney, 
Goff,   Stingel,    Fearing  and    O'Brien    certainly    will. 
Nickerson,  Hallock,  Ryan  and  Herrick,  are  alive  and 
well,  and  young  enough  to  compete,  but  their  inten- 
tions have  not  been  announced.  W.  B,  CURTIS. 


FOOTBALL. 


ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


Stanford  University  vs.  University  of  Califor- 
nia.— The  annual  game  between  the  two  Cali- 
fornian  Universities  was  played  at  the  Haight 
street  grounds,  San  Francisco,  November  29, 
1894.  The  crowd  watching  the  game  was  very 
large,  numbering  about  15,000  Both  teams 
played  a  hard,  fast  game,  and  the  only  score 
was  made  in  a  curious  way  Ransome,  of  Cali- 
fornia, made  a  hard  kick,  but  before  the  ball 
had  gone  far  Downing,  the  Stanford  captain, 
got  in  front  of  it  and  it  rebounded  twenty  or 
more  yards.  Cochran  rushed  after  it  and  fell 
upon  it  over  the  line,  making  a  touchdown. 
From  this  Kennedy  kicked  a  goal. 

During  the  second  half  the  University  of 
California  made  determined  efforts  to  score,  and 
several  times  were  near  the  Stanford  goal,  but 
without  success.  Score  :  Stanford,  6  ;  Univer- 
sity of  California,  o.  The  victory  was  largely 
due  to  the  careful  coaching  of  Walter  Camp. 

Stanford  University  vs.  Chicago  University. — 
The  first  match  was  played  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  Stanford  men  were  considerably  heavier, 
and  appeared  in  better  physical  condition  than 
their  opponents. 

During  the  first  half  Stanford  played  an  ex- 
cellent defensive  game,  tackled  hard  and  low, 
and  did  good  team  work.  But  her  offensive 
game  was  comparatively  weak,  so  that  the  first 
half  ended  without  any  score  on  either  side. 
During  the  second  half  Stanford's  defense  was 
weaker,  and  Chicago  played  a  rushing  game. 
Soon  Chicago  kicked  a  goal,  and  not  long  after 
another.  Repeatedly  Chicago  went  through 
the  Stanford  line.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
game  Frankenheimer  succeeded  in  making  a 
touchdown,  so  that  the  score  stood  :  Chicago, 
24  ;  Stanford,  4. 

The  Stanford  men  seemed  to  play  a  less  for- 
ward game  than  the  visitors,  and  during  the 
second  half  their  defense  was  weak,  as  they  lost 
heart  when  the  game  began  to  go  against  them. 

Stanford  University  vs.  Chicago  University. — 
The  teams  of  these  two  Universities  met  for  the 
second  time,  at  Los  Angeles,  December  29th. 


The  weather  was  dull  and  the  ground  wet  and 
soft.  The  Chicago  team,  being  lighter  than  the 
Stanford  and  playing  a  faster  and  more  open 
game,  were  thus  at  a  disadvantage. 

Kennedy  kicked  off  for  Stanford,  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Spalding  made  a  good 
run  round  the  left  end,  gaining  several  yards. 
Frankenheimer  and  Kennedy  bucked  Chicago's 
rush  line,  and  Kennedy  gained  a  touchdown,  and 
from  it  kicked  a  goal.  After  this  Chicago  put 
its  fast  man,  Lamay,  in  Yundt's  place  at  right 
end  and  played  a  quick  game,  Nicols,  aided 
by  splendid  interference,  gaming  25  yards. 

During  the  second  half  Chicago  gained  con- 
siderably by  bucking  the  center  and  by  wedges. 
After  some  back  and  forth  play  Kennedy  made 
a  fine  run,  and  Reynolds  and  Harrelson  made 
further  gains.  By  revolving  wedges  the  ball 
was  brought  to  Chicago's  5-yard  line,  and  Ken- 
nedy was  pushed  across  it.  He  scored  a  touch- 
down, and  from  it  kicked  a  goal.  Gale,  Down- 
ing and  Nicols  played  hard  to  gain  a  point  for 
Chicago,  and  Hirschberger  twice  tried  to  kick 
a  goal  from  the  field,  but  without  success.  The 
game  thus  ended  in  a  victory  for  Stanford,  with 
a  score  of  12  to  o. 

Between  3,000  and  4,000  spectators  were  pres- 
ent, and  were  delighted  at  the  victory  of  the 
Californian  University,  which  was  due  chiefly  to 
superior  weight,  utilized  in  wedges  and  mass- 
plays,  and  in  bearing  down  the  interference  of 
their  opponents. 

Reliance  Athletic  Club  vs.  University  of  Chi- 
cago.— The  third  game  of  the  visiting  team  was 
played  at  Oakland,  California,  New  Year's  Day. 

B.  Oliver  kicked  off  for  the  Reliance  team. 
Hirschberger  caught  the  ball,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  splendid  interference,  made  a  good  run  be- 
fore he  was  stopped.  Chicago  gained  some 
ground  by  bucking.  Then  Walton  got  round 
the  left  end,  and  regained  all  the  lost  ground. 
Then  Clemens  ran  round  the  Chicago  right 
end,  gaining  thirty  yards.  Hirschberger  was 
disabled,  and  Yundt  played  as  his  substitute. 
After  a  splendid  run,  Clemens  rolled  over  the 
line,  and  scored  a  touchdown.     Frick  punted 
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it  out  to  Wyckoff ,  and  Oliver  easily  kicked  the 
goal.  After  this  the  game  became  very  fast 
and  furious.  Walton  and  Clemens  made  runs, 
and,  after  some  wedge-plays,  Allen,  of  Chicago, 
bucked  right  through  the  Reliance  line,  and 
Wyant  continued  the  run.  Then  the  ball  was 
passed  back  to  Lamay,  who  threw  it  over  to 
Ewing,  but  Ewing  unluckily  slipped  on  the  wet 
grass.  Walton  made  another  fine  run,  B.  Oliver 
retired,  and  his  brother,  Marion,  took  his  place. 
The  second  half  was  very  keenly  fought,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  rough  play,  but  neither 
side  was  able  to  score.  The  game  ended  in  a 
victory  for  the  Reliance  Club.  Score,  6  to  o. 
Arthur  Inkersley. 

in  the  middle  west. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
championship  of  the  Middle  West  Michigan's 
victory  over  Cornell  was  a  hard  earned  one, 
and  rated  their  eleven  high,  but  their  weakness 
in  the  Thanksgiving  game  with  Chicago,  when 
they  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of  6  to  4,  sug- 
gests that  Cornell  must  have  been  out  of  con- 
dition when  they  met  Michigan  and  were  so 
badly  defeated.  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota form  a  distinct  group  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  Middle  West  elevens,  the  question  of 
supremacy  between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
being  unsettled. 

The  question  of  an  "  All-Western  Eleven,"  or 
an  eleven  picked  from  the  Middle  West  institu- 
tions of  learning,  has  been  much  discussed  and 
it  is  with  some  misgiving  that  I  venture  to 
name  a  team.  In  choosing  men,  I  have  consid- 
ered Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Purdue, 
Illinois,  Chicago,  Northwestern  and  Lake  For- 
est. No  doubt  there  are  individuals  in  some  of 
the  minor  college  teams  who  might  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  none  of  them  have  met  any 
of  the  larger  teams  and  consequently  they  have 
not  given  an  exhibition  of  their  real  standing. 
The  eleven  would  be  made  up  as  follows  : 

Center — Kull,  Wisconsin. 

Guards — Harding,  Minnesota  ;  Jacobs,  Wis- 
consin. 

Tackles — Dalrymple,  Minnesota  ;  Villa,  Mich- 
igan. 

Ends — Senter,  Michigan  ;  Dalrymple,  Minne- 
sota. 

Quarterback  and  captain — Lyman,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Halfbacks  —  Karel,  Wisconsin;  Buschman, 
Purdue. 

Fullback — Richards,  Wisconsin. 

Substitutes — Smith,  Michigan,  or  Gaut,  Illi- 
nois ;  Beebe,  Illinois  ;  Henninger,  Michigan  ; 
Alward,  Purdue  ;  Harrison,  Minnesota  ;  Baird, 
Michigan  ;  Hotchkiss  and  Baum,  Illinois ; 
Ewing,  Chicago  ;  Ferbert,  Michigan  ;  Cutler, 
Minnesota. 

Some  would  give  center  to  Smith,  Michigan, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Kull,  Wisconsin, 
is  the  better  man.  He  has  less  weight  than 
Smith,  but  is  large  enough  and  is  very  power- 
ful, follows  the  ball  closely  and  is  a  fine  tackier. 
Gaut,  Illinois,  plays  an  even  and  reliable  game. 
Wyant,  Chicago,  played  in  excellent  form  last 
year  but  as  he  has  played  in  but  one  game  this 
season  I  have  not  considered  him. 

The  Middle  West  has  been  exceedingly  strong 
in  guards  and  it  has  been  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  choose  two  Harding,  Minnesota, 
and   Jacobs,    Wisconsin,    have  had,  I   believe, 


more  experience  than  the  others.  Harding  is 
good  in  every  point  of  the  game— interference, 
breaking  through,  tackling  and  rushing  the 
ball.  Jacobs  is  powerful  m  defense  and  gets 
into  the  interference  well.  This  was  the  first 
year  for  Beebe,  Illinois,  and  he  has  advanced 
rapidly.  He  gives  evidence  of  becoming  a  re- 
markable guard  next  year.  Henninger,  Mich- 
igan, while  a  splendid  guard,  hardly  equals 
either  of  the  two  chosen. 

No  really  brilliant  tackles  have  been  devel- 
oped. Different  individuals  show  strong  points 
but  none  seem  to  combine  them  all.  Dalrym- 
ple, Minnesota,  has  had  great  experience  and 
the  good  fortune  to  be  coached  by  Wallace 
Winter.  Villa,  Michigan,  played  a  splendid 
game  and  doubtless  he  and  Dalrymple  combine 
more  of  the  requisites  of  a  tackle  than  do  any 
other  two  men  considered.  Smith  and  Alward, 
Purdue,  and  Silverwood,  Wisconsin,  are  good 
tackles,  but  do  not  equal  the  two  selected. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Senter,  Michigan,  de- 
serving an  end.  He  is  an  infallible  tackle,  gets 
down  on  kicks  finely,  is  speedy,  follows  his  in- 
terference and  is  hard  to  tackle.  Dalrymple, 
Minnesota,  possesses  like  qualities,  and  each 
man  weighs  175  pounds.  Harrison.  Minnesota, 
is  rather  light  for  the  position,  but  always  gives 
a  splendid  exhibition  of  end  playing.  Cooper, 
Illinois,  had  he  not  been  injured  and  laid  out  of 
the  game  early  in  the  season,  would  have  ranked 
high  as  an  end  rusher.  He  possesses  every 
quality  for  an  end,  but  did  not  play  in  enough 
games  this  year  to  entitle  him  to  consideration. 

Lyman,  Wisconsin,  and  Baird,  Michigan,  are 
the  best  quarterbacks  the  Middle  West  has  pro- 
duced and  both  have  been  captains  of  their  re- 
spective elevens.  Both  are  good  generals,  reli- 
able tackles,  fine  interferers  and  carry  the  ball 
well.  Baird  was  unfortunate  in  being  kept  out 
of  most  of  the  games  by  an  injury.  As  a  field 
general  and  tackle  Lyman  is  perhaps  a  shade  the 
better.  VanCampen,  Minnesota,  is  a  first-class 
quarter,  but  does  not  equal  Lyman  or  Baird. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Karel,  Wisconsin,  is 
the  best  halfback  in  the  Middle  West.  Wis- 
consin's skillful  interference  was  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  his  wonderful  work; 
still  he  is  good  in  every  point  of  play,  his  tack- 
ling and  dodging  being  especially  brilliant. 
There  may  be  a  question  as  to  his  mate.  I 
have  named  Buschman,  Purdue,  more  on  ac- 
count of  his  ground-gaining  ability,  however, 
than  for  any  other  reason,  for  his  defensive 
playing  is  weak,  either  Hotchkiss  or  Baum,  Illi- 
nois, being  his  superior  as  a  defensive  player. 
The  last  two  named  are  valuable  men,  catch 
the  ball  well,  punt  well,  are  expert  dodgers,  but 
have  not  been  assisted  by  good  interference. 
Ewing,  Chicago,  is  a  brilliant  player,  but  is  un- 
able to  stand  the  fatigue  of  hard  contests  Fer- 
bert, Michigan,  is  a  capable  man,  being  an 
especially  clever  and  sure  tackier,  follows  his 
interference  and  is  a  good  dodger. 

Really  good  fullbacks,  like  tackles,  are  scarce. 
Richards,  Wisconsin,  and  Cutler,  Minnesota, 
appear  to  be  the  pick  of  the  lot  and  the  former 
is  the  real  choice.  He  weighs  183  pounds,  and 
is  a  terrible  line-bucker.  He  is  an  exception- 
ally good  punter,  though  Wisconsin  did  not 
play  a  kicking  game  this  Fall,  and  is  power- 
ful in  interference  but  not  as  good  a  tackier 
as  Cutler,  who  is  also  a  good  punter. 

Harry  F.  Kendall. 
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OUTING  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


IN   THE    SOUTH. 

Virginia  stands  in  a  football  class  by  herself 
in  the  South  this  season.  Her  play  against 
Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  early  in  October, 
and  her  very  decisive  victory  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  on  Thanksgiving, 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  along  that  line,  al- 
though a  game  with  Vanderbilt  was  not  played. 
This  was  unfortunate,  since  Vanderbilt  had 
by  long  odds  the  best  team  in  her  history,  and 
was  entitled  to  a  game  with  Virginia. 

In  the  Virginia  game  against  North  Carolina, 
the  men  from  Charlottesville  outplayed  their 
opponents  at  all  points.  The  victorious  team 
was  composed  chiefly  of  veterans  who,  aside 
from  meeting  some  of  the  strongest  of  Eastern 
teams,  had  been  handled  by  such  football  spe- 
cialists as  John  Poe  and  Mackie.  These  ad- 
vantages were  evidenced  by  the  well-timed 
interference,  accurate  tackling  and  hard  low 
running  of  the  Virginians.  The  play  of  North 
Carolina  was  not  near  so  free  from  praise- 
worthiness  as  the  score,  34  to  o,  would  indicate. 
The  vigorous,  sportsmanlike  spirit  that  has  be- 
come proverbial  in  connection  with  North 
Carolina's  athletics  was  in  evidence  when  her 
football  players  struggled  against  great  odds 
in  Richmond,  before  6,000  onlookers.  The 
men  from  Chapel  Hill  were  much  lighter  than 
the  stocky  players  from  the  Old  Dominion,  and 


the  majority  of  them  were  newly-developed  foot- 
ballists.     These  were  the  causes  of  their  defeat. 

The  result  of  the  Vanderbilt-University  of 
the  South  game  in  Nashville  on  the  same  day, 
was  something  of  a  surprise.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  former  would  win  by  at  least 
24  points  to  o;  but  the  men  of  the  Nashville  Uni- 
versity were  only  able  to  score  12.  Vanderbilt 
played  her  usual  strong  game,  and  the  small 
score  was  due  to  the  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  Sewanee  play  accomplished  in  the  ten  days 
prior  to  the  game.  H.  L.  Williams,  famous  as 
a  Yale  hurdler  and  half-back,  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  two  weeks  before  Thanks- 
giving, and  did  wonders  with  the  men  placed 
in  his  care.  He  secured  team  play  from  the 
men  that  surprised  their  rivals,  and  enthused 
the  great  crowd  that  witnessed  the  struggle. 

These  were  the  contests  which  aroused  the 
chief  interest  in  the  South,  November  29th,  but 
the  growth  of  football's  popularity  here  was 
evidenced  in  almost  every  Southern  city.  Uni- 
versities, academies,  and  athletic  clubs  played, 
and  thousands  everywhere  viewed  the  games. 
The  University  of  Mississippi  defeated  Tulane, 
of  New  Orleans,  8-2  ;  University  of  Alabama 
beat  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  18-0;  the  University  of  Texas  won 
from  Arkansas,  54-0,  and  the  Memphis  Athletic 
Club  defeated  the  Nashville  Athletic  Club  14-2. 
Lovick  Pierce  Miles. 


FENCING. 


THE   TEAM    CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  fencing  sea- 
son thus  far  has  been  the  national  team  cham- 
pionship competition,  which  took  place  Decem- 
ber 19th,  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  The  cup  emblematic  of  the 
team  championship  was  originally  presented  by 
the  Central  Turn  Verein,  which  has  now  un- 
fortunately ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  fencing 
world.  The  cup  was  first  won  by  the  New  York 
Fencers'  Club,  from  which  it  was  taken  the  next 
Winter  by  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  team, 
who  now  win  it  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
and  thus  gain  perpetual  possession  of  the 
trophy. 

As  last  year,  only  the  Fencers'  Club  team 
appeared  this  season  to  dispute  its  posses- 
sion with  the  holders.  The  Boston  Fencing 
Club  had  been  invited  to  compete,  but  the  invi- 
tation, for  some  reason  or  other,  failed  to  ar- 
rive, and  a  second  request  did  not  give  the  Bos- 
tonians  time  to  get  their  team  into  proper  form. 

That  the  Fencers  made  a  game  fight  to  keep 
the  cup  from  being  placed  upon  the  shelves  of 
the  N  Y.  A.  C.  may  be  seen  from  the  official 
summary  below.  The  teams  were  identical 
with  those  of  last  year  with  the  exception  of  the 
substitution  by  the  Fencers  of  Fitzhugh  Town- 
send  for  C.  C.  Nadal,  and  by  the  Athletic  Club 
of  R.  O.  Haubold  for  Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond. 

OFFICIAL  SUMMARY. 

FIRST  ROUND. 

First  Bout— B.  F.  O'Connor,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  beat  W.  Scott 
O'Connor,  Fencers'  Club,  3—2.  Second  Bout— Charles 
Bothner,  N.  Y.  A  C  ,  beat  A.  V.  Z.  Post,  Fencers'  Club, 
3—2.  Third  Bout— Charles  Tatham,  Fencers"  Club,  beat 
R.  O.  Haubold,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3—2.  Fourth  Bout— Sam- 
uel T.  Shaw,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  beat  F.  Townsend,  Fencers' 
Club,  3—2. 

Total  points  for  the  first  round— N.  Y.  A.  C,  18  15-16; 
Fencers'  Club,  15  1-16. 


SECOND  ROUND. 

Fifth  Bout-B.  F.  O'Connor.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  beat  A.  V.  Z. 
Post,  Fencers'  Club,  3—2.  Sixth  Bout— W.  Sc  -tt  O'Con- 
nor, Fencers'  Club,  beat  Charles  Bothner,  N.  Y.  A.  O, 
3 — 2.  Seventh  Bout— Charles  Tatham,  Fencers'  Club, 
beat  S.  T.  Shaw,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3—2.  Eighth  Bout— R.  O. 
Haubould,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  beat  F.  Townsend,  Fencers' 
Club,  3 — 2. 

Total  points  for  second  round— N.  Y.  A.  C,  17  8-16; 
Fencers'  Club,  17  5-16. 

THIRD  ROUND. 

Ninth  Bout — Charles  Tatham,  Fencers1  Club,  beat  B. 
F.  O'Connor,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  4—1.  Tenth  Bout— Charles 
Bothner,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  beat  F.  Townsend,  Fencers'  Club, 
4—1.  Eleventh  Bout— A.  V.  Z.  Post,  Fencers'  Club,  beat 
R.  O.  Haubold,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3—2  Twelfth  Bout-S.  T. 
Shaw,  N.  Y  A.  C,  beat  W.  Scott  O'Connor,  Fencers' 
Club,  3—2. 

Total  for  third  round— N.  Y.  A.  C,  16  15-16  ;  Fencers' 
Club,  18  7-16. 

FOURTH  ROUND. 

Thirteenth  Bout— F.  Townsend,  Fencers'  Club,  beat 
B.  F.  O'Connor,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3—2.  Fourteenth  Bout- 
Charles  Bothner,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  beat  C.  Tatham,  Fencers' 
Club,  3—2.  Fifteenth  Bout— R.  O.  Haubold,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
beat  W.  S.  O'Connor,  Fencers'  Club,  3—2.  Sixteenth 
Bout— A.  V.  Z.  Post,  Fencers'  Club,  beats.  T.  Shaw,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  3-2. 

Total  for  fourth  round— N.  Y.  A.  C,  15  14-16;  Fencers' 
Club,  14  14-16.    Summary  : 

NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

B.  F.  O'Connor 16    4-16 

C.  Bothner 20    2-16 

R.  O.  Haubold 17  13-16 

S.  T.  Shaw 15    2-16 

Total 69  15-16 

FENCERS'  CLUB. 

W.  S.  O'Connor 14    2-16 

C.  Tatham 20    2-16 

A.  V.  Z.  Post ...19  10-16 

F.  Townsend 11  13-16 

Total 65  13-16 
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LOFT. 


The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  H.  Claiborn, 
Fencers'  Club,  Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond,  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  Dr.  T.  T.  Kemp,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  C.  C. 
Nadal,  Fencers'  Club. 

A  more  closely  contested  competition  has 
probably  never  been  fought,  all  but  two  of  the 
sixteen  assaults  resulting  in  the  score  of  three 
points  to  two.  In  each  of  the  four  rounds  both 
clubs  scored  ten  points,  or  forty  each  for  the 
evening,  so  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.'s  team  won 
through  superior  form  This,  at  least  to  those 
who  were  present  at  the  competition,  will  be 
something  of  a  surprise.  To  some  of  us  it  is  a 
matter  for  wonderment,  for  if  one  thing  in  re- 
gard to  the  evening's  work  is  truer  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  the  form  of  the  Fencers'  Club 
men  was  far  better  than  that  of  their  opponents. 
Even  Mr.  Bothner,  whose  style  and  tenue  were 
justly  so  admired  when  he  won  the  national 
championship  last  Spring,  has  become  some- 
what careless,  holding  his  head  too  far  forward 
and  his  left  hand  often  opposite  his  breast,  in- 
stead of  in  line  with  head  and  blade. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  evening  naturally 
centered  in  the  working  of  the  newly-adopted 
competition  rules  of  the  Amateur  Fencers' 
League,  which  were  on  trial  for  the  first  time 
officially.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  spectators  are  concerned,  they  are 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  chalk -and- 
broom-brush  method  ;  that  is,  the  fencing  went 
on  more  smoothly  and  with  less  frequent  and 
shorter  interruptions.  Two  rules  immediately 
became  dead  letters,  namely,  that  requiring  a 
record  of  the  points  allowed  by  each  judge  to  be 
conspicuously  posted  immediately  after  each 
bout,  and  that  forbidding  a  discussion  of  the 
touches  by  the  judges.  This  last  rule  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  enforce,  for  some  words 
regarding  the  point,  or  the  voting  upon  its  val- 
idity, are  obviously  necessary,  especially  as  no 
master  of  ceremonies  is  provided  for.  The 
great  objection  to  the  present  rules  is  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  judges  in  seeing  the 
touches  made,  especially  quick  ripostes,  which 
are,  of  course,  usually  the  prettiest  of  all  hits 
and  worthy  of  a  high  mark.  Both  sides  com- 
plained bitte:ly  of  this  on  December  19th. 

A  curious  thing  in  regard  to  the  marking  was 
the  fact  that  the  two  N.  Y.  A.  C.  judges  showed 
a  generosity  quite  uncalled  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Fencers'  representatives.  More  than  once,  for 
example,  Dr.  Hammond  gave  a  fencer  three  for 


each  of  his  three  points  scored,  or  nine  points 
in  all.  while  Mr  Nadal  marked  the  same  man, 
for  the  same  three  touches,  one  point  each,  or 
three  in  all.  As  a  matter  of  purely  truthful 
record,  and  with  no  desire  to  call  in  question  in 
any  way  the  judges'  fairness,  it  must  be  stated 
that  in  four  cases  out  of  five  the  judges  favored 
in  their  decisions  the  men  representing  their 
own  clubs.  This  applies,  of  course,  principally 
to  the  cases  where  the  voting  resulted  in  a  tie, 
which  was  monotonously  often.  This  was 
hardly  the  fault  of  the  judges,  but  just  simply 
"human  natur'." 

The  best  method  is  undoubtedly  to  have  five 
judges  for  such  important  assaults,  one  of  whom 
shall  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  Strange  to 
say,  the  winners  of  the  cup  disapprove  as  a 
whole  of  the  new  rules,  while  the  losers  are  in 
favor  of  them,  although  by  no  means  enthusias- 
tically so.  One  thing  admits  of  no  argument : 
before  the  championship  assaults  take  place  a 
fifth  judge  should  be  provided 

The  general  quality  of  the  fencing  at  the  team 
competition  was  decidedly  poor,  far  worse  than 
that  seen  at  the  last  championships. 

A   NEW    TEAM    COMPETITION    TRQPHV. 

The  challenge  cup  presented  by  the  Central 
Turn  Verein  having  now  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Mr. 
Samuel  T  Shaw,  a  member  of  the  winning 
team,  has  signified  his  intention  of  offering  a 
new  challenge  trophy  in  the  form  of  a  silver 
vase,  which  shall  be  emblematic  of  the  team- 
championship  of  America.  It  will  be  competed 
for  annually  under  the  auspices  and  rules  of  the 
A.  F.  L.  A.,  and  teams  from  all  athletic  clubs 
of  good  standing  may  compete.  Mr.  Shaw's 
disinterested  generosity  will  be  cordially  appre- 
ciated by  every  fencer  in  the  land. 

THE  OMAHA   FENCING   CLUB. 

A  new  club  has  been  started  in  Omaha,  which 
has  already  given  evidence  of  its  intention  to 
live  and  grow  lusty.  Its  president  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Rogers  Kimball,  a  talented  and  enthusiastic 
fencer,  and  its  instructor  Mr.  Auguste  Leon 
Denis.  One  of  the  club's  most  charming  feat- 
ures is  the  important  part  the  ladies  take  in  its 
affairs,  fully  half  its  members  and  officers  be- 
longing to  the  fair  sex.  Success  to  the  Fencers' 
Club  of  Omaha,  and  may  its  best  men  come 
East  to  compete  for  the  national  championships 
next  Spring.  Edward  Breck. 


LOFT. 


WITH    THE   PEARY    EXPEDITION. — TWO    VIEWS. 

Lieutenant  Peary,  writing  from  Anniversary 
Lodge,    says  : 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  the  experiment  with 
homing  pigeons  has  not  proven  a  success,  even 
with  Mr.  Baldwin's  utmost  efforts  to  make  it  so. 

"  Between  the  Eskimo  dogs  and  the  Green- 
land falcons,  the  numbers  of  the  poor  birds 
were  rapidly  reduced.  Some  were  lost  in  the 
confusing  wilderness  of  rocks  and  ice,  and  the 
only  message  successfully  carried  by  any  of  the 
birds  was  from  a  camp  on  the  ice  cap,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  Lodge.  A  few  of  the 
birds  survived  until  the  winter  night,  but  be- 
came stupid  with  the  cold  and  darkness,  and 
the  last  one  was  decapitated  by  one  of  the  dogs 
as  he  put  his  head  through  the  bars  of  the  oage. 


"lam  led  to  believe  that  this  region  is 
adapted  only  for  those  kinds  of  life  which  are 
found  here,  and  any  attempt  to  introduce  others 
is  certain  to  fail." 

Mr.  Evelyn  Baldwin,  meteorologist  of  the  ex- 
pedition, into  whose  care  the  birds  were  given, 
thinks  the  birds  were  not  more  frequently  used, 
and  their  usefulness  proven,  because  of  the  lack 
of  experience  with  pigeons  and  of  faith  that 
they  would  be  of  value  ;  or,  rather,  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  service  the  birds  could  ren- 
der. So  far  from  being  a  failure  he  considers 
the  venture  a  success  well  worth  the  effort,  in 
its  having  shown  the  use  of  the  birds  to  be 
practicable  and  taught  the  care  that  is  necess- 
ary to  protect  them  from  the  gyr  falcon. 

E.  S.  Starr. 
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YACHTING. 


THE   AMERICA  S    CUP. 

Now  that  the  long  negotiations  have  termi- 
nated happily,  we  print  below  such  portions  of 
the  official  correspondence  as  have  been  made 
public  since  the  publication  of  Outing  for  Janu- 
ary. 

THE  NEW   YORK  COMMITTEE'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  December  u,  1894. 

My  Lord:  The  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  1.  [See  OUTING 
Records  for  January,  p.  79.] 

We  think  it  much  better  to  leave  all  unsettled  minor 
questions  until  you  arrive  in  this  country,  with  the  as- 
surance that  your  views  will  receive  every  considera- 
tion. 

While  we  cannot  consent  to  racing  at  Marblehead  or 
Newport,  we  are  convinced  that  you  overestimate  their 
advantages.  The  accessibility  of  the  starting  point,  a 
great  convenience,  at  either  of  these  places,  would,  in 
our  opinion,  increase  the  number  of  accompanying 
vessels,  and  neither  course  would  be  so  clear  or  free 
from  tides  as  that  off  New  York. 

We  much  regret  that  you  were  not  able  to  announce 
earlier  your  intention  of  challenging,  so  that  we  could 
have  ample  time  to  arrange  terms.  You  will  recollect 
that  the  correspondence  of  1892  ended  very  hurriedly 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  reached  a  definite  and 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  committee  at  that  time  held  that  the  challenge 
was  satisfactory  only  as  explained  by  your  letter,  and 
you,  though  consenting  to  this  for  yourself,  distinctly 
disavowed  any  authority  from  the  Squadron  to  con- 
sider your  letter  as  explanatory  of  the  challenge. 

For  this  reason  we  much  regret  that  the  prest-nt  chal- 
lenge does  not  state  the  few  necessary  primary  condi- 
tions, without  reference  to  previous  negotiations. 

The  indefiniteness  as  to  the  right  to  use  your  letters 
in  i8g2,  as  explanatory,  meant  uncertainty  as  to  the 
term  of  holding  the  cup  if  won  by  you,  and  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  point  on  which  you  insisted  in  1892— 
namely,  that  the  challenger  should  limit  his  right  of  a 
winner  by  a  previous  covenant  with  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  much  difficulty  will  be 
removed  could  you  be  persuaded  to,  take  our  point  of 
view  on  this  question. 

We  cannot  understand  why,  with  power  to  make  any 
agreement  desired  for  a  match,  a  holder  of  the  cup,  the 
Squadron,  for  example,  should  expect  us  to  covenant 
that  they  must  do  what  they  can  do  and  want  to  do, 
and,  why,  after  all  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place,  there  should  be  any  fear,  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement  with  us,  of  even  appearing  to  ex- 
pect as  the  party  challenged  tei  ms  different  from  those 
under  which  you  challenged,  as  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  November  7,  1892. 

Now,  we  think  that,  as  any  challenging  club  can  bind 
itself  in  honor  to  all  interested  parties  by  announcing 
what  it  will  or  will  not  exact,  in  the  event  of  winning 
the  cup,  we  should  not  be  expected  to  become  parties 
to  any  agreement  as  to  future  terms  to  which  our  con- 
sent is  in  no  way  requisite. 

We  have  gone  into  this  subject  somewhat  at  length, 
as  we  consider  that  the  holding  of  the  cup  is  fully  and 
liberally  provided  for  in  the  deed,  and  do  not  consider 
any  additional  stipulations  proper  or  permissible. 

We  endeavored  in  the  dispatch  sent  you  yesterday 
by  cable  to  remove  any  possible  cause  for  misunder- 
standing should  you  win  the  America's  Cup  from  us 
next  year,  and  to  express  this  in  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  form. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours  very  respect- 
fully, 

James  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
A.  Cass  Caw  field,  Secretary. 
The   Earl   of   Dunraven,   27  Norfolk  Street,   Park 

Lane,  West,  London. 

LORD  DUNRAVEN'S  REPLY. 

"27  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  W.,  London, 
December  21,  1894. — Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  to-day  of  your  letter  of  the  nth  inst. 

"As  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  receipt  which 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  require  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  to  agree  to  give,  in  the  event  of  their  repre- 
sentative winning  the  cup,  will  be  brought  before  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Squadron  on  January  7,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  my  personal 
views  on  the  matter. 

"  It  will  be  within  your  recollection  that  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Squadron  in  1889  declined,  for  cer- 
tain reasons  mentioned  in  their  letter  of  June  27  (that 


year)  to  you,  to  agree  to  confirm  my  challenge,  with 
the  condition  attached  that '  If  the  cup  was  won  by  the 
club  challenging,  it  shall  be  held  under  and  subject  to 
the  full  terms  of  the  new  deed. ' 

"Obviously  that  opinion  cannot  be  amended,  nor  in 
any  way  altered,  save  by  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  and,  therefore,  I  demur  to  the  as- 
sumption in  your  letter  that  1  personally  have  any 
power  or  have  had  any  power  in  the  matter. 

'•  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  announce  my  inten- 
tion of  challenging  earlier  than  I  did,  but  as  I  had 
never  received  intimation  that  the  challenge  ac- 
cepted in  1892  was  considered  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  it  never  entered  into 
my  head  that  a  similar  challenge  would  be  refused 
in  1894,  and  that  any  controversy  on  that  subject  could 
possibly  arise. 

"  In  my  letter  of  December  1, 1  gave  my  reasons  for 
not  wishing  to  race  in  October,  or  even  late  in  Septem- 
ber, and  asked  for  a  modification  ot  the  ten  months' 
notice.  The  challenge  was  cabled  out  and  was  received 
December  6,  and  I  would  point  out  that  had  the  ques- 
tion of  the  terms  on  which  the  cup  should  be  held  in 
the  future  not  been  raised,  a  very  slight  modification  of 
the  ten  months'  notice  would  have  met  my  views. 

"  I  much  regret  that  we  are  somewhat  driven  into  a 
corner  as  to  time,  but  as  I  could  not  possibly  foresee 
that  a  challenge  accepted  in  1892  would  be  refused  in. 
1894,  I  do  not  think  I  can  blame  myself  for  it. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Dunraven. 
"To  James  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  New  York  Yacht  Club." 

THE  NEW  YORK  YACHT  CLUB'S  FINAL. 

"New  York,  December  24,  1894.  to  Richard 
Grant,  Esq.,  Secretary  Royal  Yacht  Squadron, 
Isle  of  Wight  :  Dear  Sir :  We  write  to  confirm  our 
last  three  cables  as  follows:  (I.)  On  December  10  we 
cabled  Lord  Dunraven  : 

"  Can  agree  to  no  conditions  as  to  holding  the  cup. 
If  the  challenging  club  will  sign  a  receipt  for  the  cup, 
as  provided  in  the  deed  of  1887,  we  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. We  must  adhere  to  the  ten  months'  notice  from 
December  6,  but  will  advance  dates  later,  if  possible. 
We  think  best  to  leave  all  other  unsettled  questions 
until  your  arrival.  "  Smith,  Chairman. 

(II.)  "  On  December  17  we  cabled  you  : 

"  As  the  America's  Cup  is  purely  a  challenge  trophy, 
and  only  valuable  as  such,  we  cannot  agree  that 
Squadron,  after  having  won  a  match  for  it,  may  reject 
the  custody  of  it.  By  cable,  December  6,  we  agreed  to 
accept  challenge  on  condition  that  Squadron  would 
receipt  tor  cup  on  terms  of  deed  without  conditions. 
We  will  wait  until  January  15  for  official  reply  from 
Squadron,  and  fix  first  race  ten  months  from  receipt 
of  their  answer,  and  will  advance  date,  if  possible, 
later  on.  Smith,  Chairman. 

"  (III.)  On  December  20  we  cabled  you  : 

"  Will  fix  first  race  eight  months  from  receipt  of  ad- 
vice from  Squadron  that  terms  of  ours  of  17th  are  of- 
ficially agreed  to,  and  Dunraven's  request  for  three 
weeks  to  fit  out  after  arrival  is  granted. 

"Smith,  Chairman. 

"  We  repeat  these  cables  to  prevent  any  error  in 
transmission  or  from  lack  of  punctuation  and  to  point 
out  that  the  question  requiring  the  Squadron's  action  is 
fully  stated  in  our  dispatch  of  December  10,  to  which 
the  others  respectively  refer. 

"In  regard  to  your  last  cable  of  December  19,  and 
our  reply  which  were  as  follows  : 

"Cowes,  December  19.— Smith,  New  York  Yacht 
Club  :  Cable  17th  received.  Middle  of  November  con- 
sidered much  too  late.  Dunraven  will  race  Septem- 
ber 8,  or  within  three  weeks  of  arrival.  If  this  accepted, 
question  of  receipt  will  be  referred  special  meeting 
earliest  opportunity.  If  refused,  meeting  unnecesary. 
Guarantee  that  Squadron  would  not  demand  cup  fail- 
ing agreement  ot  receipt  intended  identical  with  Dun- 
raven's  proposal  of  June  24,  1889.  Please  cable  accept- 
ance or  refusal.  Grant." 

"New  York,  December  20.— Grant,  Cowes:  Will 
fix  race  eight  monihs  from  receipt  of  advice  from 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  that  terms  of  our  cable  of  17th 
are  officially  agreed  to,  and  Dunraven's  request  for 
three  weeks  to  fit  out  after  arrival  is  granted. 

"Smith,  Chairman." 

"  A  few  words  of  explanation  seem  proper.  Your 
expression,  'or  within  three  weeks  of  arrival.'  we  in- 
terpret to  mean  that  in  case  Lord  Dunraven's  vessel 
arrived  less  than  three  weeks  before  the  date  set 
for  the  first  race  we  should  shift  the  date  so  that  he 
could  have  the  three  weeks  to  fit  out. 
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"  We  were  unable  to  understand  your  repetition  of 
the  proposal  already  submitted  in  your  message  of  De- 
cember 15,  viz.,  that  'the  matter  ot  receipting  satisfac- 
tory y  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  for  the  cup  should  be 
left  until  atter  the  race,'  as  we  had  already  declined  this 
in  our  message  of  December  17.  "We  think  that  a  disa- 
greement as  to  terms  and  a  refusal  to  take  and  defend 
the  cup  after  having  sailed  a  match  for  it  would  have 
been  a  most  deplorable  state  of  affairs  for  both  par- 
ties. 

"  We  were  also  entirely  in  doubt  as  to  what  portion 
of  Lord  Dunraven's  letter  of  June  24, 1889,  you  alluded, 
or  what  the  force  of  the  reference  was.  For  the  above 
reasons,  these  portions  of  your  dispatch  were  not 
specifically  replied  to. 

'•  We  remain  your  obedient  servants, 

"James  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
"A.  Cass  Canfield,  Secretary." 

THE  CHALLENGE  IS   DEFINITELY  SETTLED. 

LONDON,  January  7,  1895.—  The  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron met  at  the  Boodles  Club,  London,  January  7,  1895. 
The  commodore,  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  presided,  and 
the  vice-commodore,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  acted  as 
vice-chairman.  About  forty  members  of  the  Squad- 
ron were  preront.  After  the  meeting  had  been  called 
to  order  Lord  Dunraven  addressed  it  at  considerable 
length  in  advocacy  of  acceptance  of  the  custody  of  the 
America's  Cup,  in  the  event  of  its  being  won  by  a  Brit- 
ish yacht,  under  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  of  1887. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  supported  the  position  taken  by 
Lord  Dunraven,  and  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  custody 
of  the  cup  under  the  stipulations  of  the  deed  of  1887. 

THE  SQUADRON  ACCEPTS. 

The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  proposed  the  acceptance  ot 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  s  stipulation  that  the  cup  be 
accepted  under  the  deed  of  gift  of  1887.  This  proposal 
was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  After  the  pro- 
posal had  been  carried  the  following  cablegram  was 
sent  to  Commodore  James  D.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Cup  Committee,  in  New  Y<  rk  :— 

"  Having  regard  to  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
deed  of  gift  of  1887  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  is  willing  to  give  a  receipt  on 
the  terms  contained  in  the  deed  of  eift. 

"GRANT,  Cowes." 

The  proposal  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  meeting. 

THE  CUP  COMMITTEE   NAMED. 

It  was  then  decided  to  appoint  a  special  committee, 
to  be  called  the  "  America's  Cup  Committee,"  and  the 
following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  thereon  : 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  Sir 
Charles  Hall,  Q.  C. ;  Sir  Allan  Young  and  Justice  Sir 
Gainsford  Bruce. 

Later  another  cablegram  was  sent  to  Commodore 
Smith,  as  follows : 

'•  We  cable  you  to-day  the  result  of  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  conclude  that  the 
challenge  is  definitely  settled.  GRANT.1' 


x\t  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht. 
Club,  held  January  14,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  challenge  for  the  America's 
Cup  from  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  dated  December 
2,  1894,  be  accepted,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Squadron  have  agreed  to  receipt  tor  the  Cup  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  contained  in  the  deed  of  gift." 

The  America's  Cup  Committee  have  issued 
the  following  circular  : 

New  York  Yacht  Club, 
67  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  January  14,  1895. 
The  America's  Cup  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  beg  to  announce  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  vessel  to  represent  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  in  the  coming  contest  for  the  America's  Cup, 
trial  races  will  be  sailed  during  August.  These  races 
will  be  sailed  under  the  rules  and'time  allowance  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  as  far  as  applicab'e,  but 
any  excess  of  length  on  the  load  water  line  over  89  feet 
will  be  counted  double  for  time  allowance.  These  trial 
races  will  be  open  to  all  vessels  of  one  mast  constructed 
and  owned  in  this  country,  and  between  65  and  90  feet 
on  the  load  water  line. 

In  their  selection  of  the  vessel  best  adapted  in  their 
judgment  for  the  defense  of  the  America"s  Cup,  the 
committee  reserve  to  themselves  absolute  freedom  of 
choice,  based  up>  n  all  around  qualities,  the  results  of 
the  trial  races  not  to  be  considered  as  necessarity  conclu- 
sive, and  the  evidence  furnished  by  performances  prior 
to  such  races  to  be  considered  or  not  at  their  discre- 
tion. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  exact  dates  of  the 
trial  races. 

JAMES  D.  SMITH,  ~l 

LATHAM  A.  FISH. 

A.  CASS  CANFIELD,  |    n 

J.  FRED  TAMS.  \  L-.0"1" 

ARCHIBALD  ROGERS, 

GOUVERNEUR  KOR'lRIGHT, 

CO.  1SELIN, 

The  distribution  of  this  circular  has  resulted, 
up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  in  the 
formation  of  a  syndicate  composed  of  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  C.  O.  Iselin  and  E.  D.  Morgan,  to 
build  a  boat. 

Mr.  George  J.  Gould's  offer  to  bring  the  Vigi- 
lant from  England  and  have  her  fitted  for  the 
trial  races,  has  also  been  accepted  by  the  Cup 
Committee.  Colon/a,  Navalioe  and  Jubilee 
are  available,  but  their  owners  have  not  an- 
nounced their  intentions. 

Every  one  will  rejoice  that  all  misunderstand- 
ings have  been  adjusted,  and  a  race  assured. 
Work  has  already  been  commenced  on  Lord 
Dunraven's  yacht,  the  Valkyrie  III. 

Commodore. 


KENNEL. 


BENCH   SHOWS. 

Before  the  next  number  of  Outing  leaves  the 
presses  the  greatest  event  of  the  canine  world 
— the  Westminster  Kennel  Club's  Show— will 
be  ranked  among  the  things  that  were  Fash- 
ionable Gotham  dotes  upon  high-bred  dogs  ;  in 
fact,  the  Dog  Show  now  ranks  second  only  to 
that  event  of  events,  the  Horse  Show.  From 
present  indications,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  club's  nineteenth  annual  show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  should  not  score  the 
greatest  success  of  all.  Superintendent  James 
Mortimer  smiles  as  though  he  expected  fresh 
laurels  between  February  19th  and  22d — may 
the  deserved  success  be  attained  Miss  A.  H. 
Whitney  and  Messrs.  James  Taylor,  John 
Davidson,  Charles  Heath,  E.  M.  Oldham,  Dr. 
Sauveur,  J.  H.  Matthews,  R.  F.  Mayhew,  Joe 
Lewis  and  C.  F.  Leland  will  judge  the  various 
classes. 


The  fourth  annual  local  show  of  the  Hamilton 
Kennel  Club  was  held  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  No- 
vember 24th.  Over  200  dogs  were  benched, 
the  quality  was  good  and  the  show  a  success. 

The  show  at  Macon,  Ga.,  attracted  about  100 
dogs  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Sportsmen  the  country  over  will  regret  the 
death  of  that  grand  old  sire  and  game  worker, 
Roderigo.  He  was  by  Count  Noble — Twin 
Maud,  and  was  whelped  April  12th,  1883.  Him- 
self a  clinker  in  the  field,  he  transmitted  such 
quality  to  a  numerous  progeny  that  his  name 
will  ever  be  prominent  in  field  trial  records. 
He  was  bred  by  Messrs.  Gates  T,nd  Merriman, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Thayer  and 
Avent. 

COURSING. 

A  spicy  little  meeting  took  place  at  Wallace, 
Neb. ,  November  29th.     It  was  pure  sport — no 
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fees,  no  purses — just  get  there  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  Five  hares  were  killed  and  two 
holed  in  nine  courses.  The  end  of  the  sport 
found  W.  N.  Sweet's  Wheatstone  (imp.  Ding- 
wall— imp.  Noonery),  same  owner's  Maid  (imp. 
Dingwall — Joan)  and  E.  H.  Shaw's  Beacons- 
field  (imp.  Babazoun — Daisy  B.)  with  honors 
easy. 

Los  Angeles  Coursing  Club  held  a  meeting 
November  29th  at  Long  Beach.  The  event 
was  the  Club  Stakes,  with  twelve  starters. 
The  final  course  was  won  by  H.  Preston's 
Chief,  with  J.  Tonnemacher's  Wallace  runner- 
up. 

Dixie  Coursing  Club  held  a  meeting  Decem- 
ber 23d  at  Brookshire,  Tex.  Five  dogs  ran. 
In  the  final  course  W.  J.  Erwin's  Black  Joe 
won,  with  M.  McDonald's  Mornington  runner- 
up. 

FIELD   TRIALS. 

Brunswick  Fur  Club's  sixth  annual  trials 
were  held  at  North  Acton,  Mass.,  November 
5th  to  9th.  All- Age  Stake.  Hunting  Class — 
First,  White  Oak  Kennel's  w.  b.  and  t.  dog 
Zack  (Jacobin — Ruby),  "Goodman";  second, 
C.  L.  Wellington's  b.  and  t.  dog  Billy  (Native); 
third,  R.  D.  Perry's  b.'  and  t.  bitch  Trailer 
(Bonnie — Maggie),  "Conant."  Trailing — First, 
White  Oak  Kennel's  w.  b.  and  t.  bitch  Sun- 
maid  (Traveler— Flash),  "  July  ";  second,  Zack  ; 
third,  Trailer.  Speed — First,  J.  M.  White's  w. 
b.  and  t  dog  Logan,  "Pooler";  second,  Sun- 
maid  ;  third,  Zack.  Endurance — First,  Zack  ; 
second,  Trailer  ;  third,  J.  M.  White's  w.  b.  and 
t.  bitch  Fly  .(Crook — Daisy),  "Walker  and 
Crandall."  Tonguing — First,  Sunmaid  ;  second, 
Fly  ;  third,  Zack.  Style — First,  Zack  ;  second, 
Logan  ;  third,  Fly. 

The  Derby. — First,  L.  O.  Dennison's  1.  and 
w.  bitch  Fury,  "  Whitlock ";  second,  R.  D. 
Perry's  w.  b.  and  t.  dog  Huskie,  "Walker"; 
third,  White  Oak  Kennel's  w.  b.  and  t.  bitch 
Katy  Decatur,  "July." 

The  Northwestern  Beagle  Club's  second  an- 
nual trials  were  held  at  Columbus,  Wis.,  No- 
vember 7th  to  10th.  The  Derby,  for  dogs  and 
bitches,  15  in.  and  under.  First,  R.  Engel- 
man's  Buckskin  ;  second,  same  owner's  Black 
Hawk  ;  third,  Dillingham  and  Rummele's  Esta 
C. ;  reserve,  G.  A.  Buckstaff's  Spotted  Chief. 
All- Age  Stake,  bitches  over  13  to  15  in.  First, 
Dillingham  and  Rummele's  Mayfly  ;  second,  F. 
W.  Bender's  Lottie  ;  third,  Dillingham  and 
Rummele's  Panic  ;  reserve,  Barrow  Bros.'  Blos- 
som. All-Age  Stake,  dogs  and  bitches  13  in. 
and  under.  First,  T.  Zschetzsche's  Judy ; 
second,  T.  Sear's  Dick ;  third,  Zschetzsche's 
Prince  II. ;  reserve,  E.  Bender's  Little  Cooney 
Duke.  All- Age  Stake,  for  dogs  over  13  to  15  in. 
First,  Dillingham  and  Rummele's  Base  ;  sec- 
ond, R.  Engelman's  Buckskin  ;  third,  C.  Niss' 
King  Lead  ;  reserve,  Zschetzsche's  Model.  The 
field  trial  championship  for  '94  was  won  by 
Mayfly 

The  Gordon  Setter  Club's  trials  began  at 
Assonet  Neck,  Mass.,  November  13th.  Mem- 
bers' Sweepstake,  11  starters.  First,  Oakland 
Farm's  Eng.  setter  bitch  Our  Pet  (The  Corsair 
— Schula);  second,  D.  A.  Goodwin's  Eng  setter 
dog  Bradley  (Rowdy  Rod — Breeze  Gates)  ; 
third,  G.  W.  Amory's  pointer  dog  Bounce  (Bob 
— Sal).  Gordon  Setter  Sweepstake,  10  entries. 
First,    A.    G.    Cochrane's    Mac's   Paul  (Don — 


Challie)  ;  second,  Plampton  Kennel's  bitch  Jolly 
G. ;  third,  N.  Billing's  Minnie  T. 

The  Eastern  Field  Trials  Club's  trials  began 
at  Newton,  N.  C,  November  19th.  Member's 
Stakes,  10  starters.  First,  F.  R.  Hitchcock's  b. 
w.  and  t.  Eng.  setter  dog  Tory  Topaz  (Count 
Gladstone  IV. — Tory  Diamond)  ;  second,  P. 
Lorillard,  Jr  's  b.  w.  and  t.  Eng.  setter  hitch 
Lady  Araminta  (Eugene  T. — Dell  Rivers) ; 
third,  Avent  and  Thayer's  b  w.  and  t.  Eng. 
setter  dog  Lochinvar  (Chance — Bessie).  East- 
ern Derby,  for  setter  and  pointer  puppies  of 
'93,  13  starters.  First,  N.  T.  Harris'  b.  w.  and 
t.  Eng.  setter  bitch  Cynosure  (Roderigo — Norah 
II  )  ;  second,  same  owner's  b.  w.  and  t  Toney 
Boy  (Antonio— Laundress)  ;  third,  Blue  Ridge 
Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t  Eng.  setter  bitch  Lad}7 
Mildred  (Antonio  —  Ruby's  Girl).  All- Age 
Stakes,  setters  and  pointers,  22  starters.  First, 
Avent  and  Thayer's  b.  w.  and  t.  Eng.  setter 
dog  Topsy's  Rod  (Roderigo — Topsy  Avent)  ; 
second,  P.  Lorillard,  Jr.'s  b.  w  and  t.  dog 
Eugene  T.  (Count  Noble— Ruby's  Girl) ;  third, 
Blue  Ridge  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t  dog  Blue 
Ridge  Mark.  Eastern  Subscription  Stake, 
setters  and  pointers,  9  starters.  First,  Char- 
lottesville Field  Trial  Kennel's  b.  andw.  pointer 
dog  Rip  Rap  (King  of  Kent — Hops) ;  second, 
Avent  and  Thayer's  b.  w  and  t.  setter  dog 
Chevalier  (Jean  Val  Jean — Lucy  Avent) ;  third, 
Topsy's  Rod.  Selling  Stake,  12  starters.  First, 
T  H.  Gibbs  1.  and  w.  pointer  bitch  Belle 
(Rush  of  Lad— Topsy  L)  ;  second  F.  R.  Hitch- 
cock's b.  w.  and  t.  setter  bitch  Tory  Jess  (Count 
Gladstone — Molly)  ;  third,  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.'s 
b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Lady  Araminta  (Eugene  T. 
— Dell  Rivers). 

Mr.  William  Loefner,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
sold  Red  Penny,  red  dachshund,  whelped  June 
12th,  1893,  by  Hundesport's  Zaenker — Chalk 
Lina  L.,  and  Pearl,  chestnut  and  tan  dachs- 
hund bitch,  whelped  June  7th,  1894,  by  Chall. 
Hundesport's  Bergmann — Chall.  Lina  K.,  Jto 
Mr.  Bernh.  Wilhelm,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Lady 
Olga,  black  and  tan  dachshund  bitch,  whelped 
July  16,  1892,  by  Chall.  Hundesport's  Berg- 
mann— Polly,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wedekind,  Chi- 
cago ;  Schwarzel,  black  and  tan  dachshund, 
whelped  July  18,  1893,  by  Chall.  Hundesport's 
Bergmann — Polly,  and  Minnie,  black  and  tan 
dachshund  bitch,  by  Chall.  Hundesport's  Berg- 
mann— Miss  Fortune,  to  Mr.  Eugene  Rose, 
Elm  Grove,  Wis.;  Gretchen,  black  and  tan 
dachshund  bitch,  whelped  July  18,  1893,  by 
Chall.  Hundesport's  Bergmann — Polly,  to  Mr. 
Paul  Galke,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Silver  Bell, 
black  and  tan  dachshund  bitch,  whelped  July 
18,  1893,  by  Chall.  Hundesport's  Bergmann — 
Polly,  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gentz,  Jr.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. ;  Beaver,  black  and  tan  dachs- 
hund, whelped  July  18,  1893,  by  Chall.  Hunde- 
sport's Bergmann— Polly,  to  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Eigenmann,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

The  field  trials  of  the  South  and  West  are 
still  unfinished.  The  Southern  Field  Trial 
Clubs  trials  are  fixed  for  February  4th,  at  New 
Albany,  Miss.,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Field 
Trials  Club  trials  take  place  at  Salina,  Cal.,on 
February  nth. 

The  second  important  Bench  Show  of  the 
month  is  that  of  the  City  of  the  Straits  Kennel 
Club  at  Detroit,  February  26th,  28th,  and 
March  1st.  Damon. 
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GOLF.— ROD  AND  GUN. 


GOLF. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 


The  close  of  the  year  saw  the  inauguration 
of  the  first  National  Golf  Association  at  a  meet- 
ing on  December  21st,  at  the  Calumet  Club, 
when  representatives  of  five  of  the  leading  golf 
clubs  from  various  parts  of  the  country  met  at 
the  invitation  of  H.  O.  Talmadge,  the  secretary 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  of  Yonkers.  Be- 
yond electing  officers,  the  new  association  did 
not  formulate  any  rules,  but  they  will  legislate 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  game. 

The  clubs  represented  at  the  conference 
were  :  St  Andrew's  Golf  Club  of  Yonkers,  H. 
O.  Talmadge  and  John  Reid  ;  Newport  Golf 
Club,  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer  and  Winthrop 
Rutherfurd  ;  Shinnecock  Club  of  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  Gen.  I.  H.  Barber  and  Samuel  L.  Parrish  ; 
Chicago  Golf  Club  of  Chicago,  Charles  Blair 
Macdonald  and  J.  A.  Ryerson  ;  Boston  Coun- 
try Club  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Laurence  B. 
Curtis  and  Philip  S.  Sears. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  by 
the  election  of  officers  :  President,  Theodore  A. 
Havemeyer  ;  first  vice-president,  Laurence 
B.  Curtis  ;  second  vice-president,  C.  B.  Mac- 
donald ;  treasurer,  Samuel  L.  Parrish  ;  secre- 
tary, H.  O.  Talmadge. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Gen.  I.  H. 


Barber,  of  the  Shinnecock  Club  ;  John  Reid,  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  Club,  and  C.  B.  Macdonald,  of 
the  Chicago  Club,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  report  on  play- 
ing rules  for  holding  of  the  amateur  and  open 
champion  ships . 

The  new  association  will  further  the  interest 
of  the  sport  and  particularly  regulate  cham- 
pionship matches. 

It  has  already  been  decided  that  the  associa- 
tion will  hold  two  tournaments,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  United  States  and  American  cham- 
pionships of  this  year,  one  to  be  known  as  the 
amateur  championship,  in  which  only  bona  fide 
amateurs  will  be  allowed  to  take  part,  while  the 
other  will  be  known  as  the  open  championship, 
which  will  be  open  to  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs alike.  In  the  latter,  amateurs  may  com- 
pete with  professionals  on  equal  terms  without 
losing  caste,  the  sole  idea  being  to  improve  the 
general  run  of  play. 

Shinnecock. — The  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays  were  utilized  by  many  members  as  a 
by  season,  and  the  click  of  the  golf  ball  woke 
the  echoes  amongst  the  Shinnecock  hills.  The 
club  has  purchased  a  number  of  acres  more  of 
land,  and  will  extend  the  links  over  the  same. 

C.  Turner. 


ROD  AND   GUN. 


FEED   THE   QUAIL. 

Now,  during  the  close  season  for  Indian,  elk, 
moose  and  other  interesting  big  game  of  remote 
wilds,  is  the  time  to  attend  to  the  preservation 
of  the  small  game  right  at  our  doors.  Only  one 
variety,  the  quail,  requires  any  care,  and  this 
attention  appears  to  be  such  a  simple  matter 
that  most  sportsmen  neglect  it  altogether.  It 
is  merely  to  see  that  the  remnant  of  birds,  left 
in  covers  after  the  shooting  season,  is  prop- 
erly fed.  Simple  as  the  question  of  feed  may 
appear  to  sportsmen,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  quail,  for  during  February  and  March  the 
birds  frequently  fare  worst. 

Quail,  as  a  rule,  suffer  no  privations  during 
December  and  January.  When  the  first  severe 
weather  and  deep  snows  come,  the  birds  are  fat 
and  strong ;  tall  weeds  are  heavy  with  seeds,  and 
the  quail  have  only  to  run  about  a  bit  to  secure 
all  needful  supplies.  But  this  pleasant  state  of 
affairs  cannot  continue  throughout  a  severe 
season.  The  Winter  range  of  each  bevy  is  com- 
paratively limited,  and  during  a  long  period  of 
deep  snow  every  projecting  weed  will  be  visited 
and  stripped  of  its  grains  of  comfort.  Then,  if 
the  cold  spell  holds,  the  quail  must  be  fed,  feed 
on  snow  and  scenery,  or  perish.  Poorly  nour- 
ished quail  rapidly  weaken  and  fall  easy  prey 
to  prowling  vermin  and  rapacious  birds  ;  while 
whole  bevies  of  them  freeze  to  death.  Well-fed 
birds  can  defy  frost  and  can  hold  their  own 
against  furred  and  feathered  marauders.  A 
few  bushels  of  grain  scattered  where  the  birds 
frequent  will  help  the  breeding  stock  through 
trying  times.  Sportsmen  located  within  rea- 
sonable distance  of  covers  should  see  that  grain 
is  placed  where  "  Bob  "  can  find  it.  Preserving 
our  own  birds  is  far  better  than  importing  for 
re-stocking,  so  keep   "Bob's"   crop  full  these 


hard  times — for  a  quail  with  a  full  crop  doesn't 
know  how  to  freeze  to  death. 

TRAPSHOOTING. 

Experts  of  New  York  and  nearby  points  have 
nad  many  a  hot  race  during  the  past  month, 
and  there  are  more-  to  come.  More  than  one 
local  expert  had  hugged  himself  in  anticipation 
of  the  absence  of  a  quartet  of  cracks  in  Europe, 
for,  with  the  great  guns  away,  the  second  rank 
was  liable  to  have  more  fun  with  itself.  But 
the  contemplated  European  tour  of  the  big  four 
petered  out.  The  original  intention  was  that 
Messrs.  George  Work,  Edgar  Murphy,  L.  S. 
Thompson  and  Fred  Hoey ,  should  swing  round 
the  ' '  grand  circuit "  abroad  and  wind  up  at 
Monte  Carlo.  At  the  last  minute  business  de- 
tained Messrs.  Work,  Thompson  and  Murphy, 
so  the  ventursome  Hoey  went  it  alone.  He 
will  do  some  shooting  on  English  grounds,  and 
then  raid  Monte  Carlo  Whether  he  will  cap- 
ture any  important  events  is  another  question. 
He  is  a  very  good  shot,  but  the  cracks  of  the 
Continent  are  mighty  hard  to  beat.  He  will 
be  opposed  to  such  men  as  Roberts,  Viscount 
Queller,  Drevon,  Journu  Gervai,  Trautma- 
dorf ,  Mittichinic  and  others,  and  there  is  little 
of  Christian  charity  in  the  hearts  of  these  men 
when  they  are  called  to  the  score  Still,  Hoey 
should  be  good  enough  to  get  a  piece  of  it,  now 
and  then,  and  very  little  good  luck  would  make 
him  a  dangerous  man  in  any  race.  His  Amer- 
ican practice  is  not  the  best  thing  for  his  chances 
at  Monte  Carlo,  for  the  blue  European  pigeon 
is  not  only  smaller,  but  also  quite  a  bit  faster 
than  the  birds  used  here. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  Messrs.  Work  and 
Thompson  joining  Hoey  in  time  for  the  Grand 
Prix,  at  Monaco. 
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OUTING  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


THE  AMATEUR   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

This  event  began  at  Larchmont,  N.  J.,  Fri- 
day, January  nth  The  trophy  which  accom- 
panies the  championship  is  a  silver  cup,  worth 
$250,  presented  by  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
The  conditions  of  the  match  were:  100  birds 
per  man  ;  30  yards  rise  ;  50  yards  boundary  ; 
entrance  fee,  $100.  Of  the  gross  receipts  the 
Club  retains  10  per  cent.,  the  balance  of  the 
money  being  divided  as  follows :  To  the  win- 
ner, the  cup  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  entrance  ; 
to  second,  25  per  cent.,  and  25  per  cent,  di- 
vided between  third  and  fourth. 

Fifty  birds  per  man  were  trapped  on  Friday, 
the  second  half  of  the  strings  being  shot  off  on 
Saturday.  The  results  in  the  first  half  were : 
J.  K.  Palmer,  Larchmont  Club,  killed  46,  missed 
4;  George  Work,  Cartaret  Club,  killed  44, 
missed  6 ;  Dr.  W.  Wynn,  Larchmont  Club, 
killed  43,  missed  7  ;  L.  T.  Davenport,  Larch- 
mont Club,  killed  43,  missed  7  ;  F.  G.  Moore, 
Larchmont  Club,  killed  42,  missed  8  ;  C.  Fer- 
guson, Jr.,  New  Utrecht  Club,  killed  41,  missed 
9  ;  Captain  Money,  Larchmont  Club,  killed  38, 
missed  12;  W.  S  Edey,  Westchester  Country 
Club,  killed  36,  missed  14 ;  B.  Madison,  West- 
chester Country  Club,  killed  33,  missed  17. 

Saturday's  shooting  furnished  a  big  surprise 
to  the  spectators  and  contestants.  The  "  young 
'un,"  J.  K.  Palmer,  buckled  to  his  work  like  a 
hero,  and  scored  49  out  of  50,  the  last  bird  fall- 
ing dead  out  of  bounds.  It  was  knocked  down 
apparently  dead  by  the  first  barrel,  but  was 
put  up  by  the  dog  and  just  managed  to  squeeze 
over  the  boundary.  Palmer  had  broken  his  gun 
and  left  score,  otherwise  he  might  easily  have 
scored  with  the  second  barrel  and  killed  50 
straight.     His  score  of  95  out  of  100  fairly  good 


birds  stamps  him  as  a  nervy  performer,  fit  to 
race  against  all  comers.  His  share  of  the  plun- 
der was  the  title  of  champion,  the  cup,  and  a 
trifle  over  $400.  That  hard  man  to  beat,  George 
Work,  won  second,  with  a  total  score  of  89 
out  of  100,  and  2  dead  out  of  bounds.  L.  T. 
Davenport  was  third,  his  total  being  88  out  of 
100,  2  dead  out  of  bounds.  The  other  scores 
were :  C.  Furgueson  kills  86,  dead  out  of 
bounds,  2  ;  F.  G.  Moore  kills  86,  dead  out  of 
bounds,  2  ;  Captain  Money  kills  80,  dead  out 
of  bounds,  2  ;  W.  S.  Edey  kills  80,  dead  out  of 
bounds,  2 ;  Dr.  Wynn  kills  79,  dead  out  of 
bounds,  4 ;  E.  C.  Madison  kills  65,  dead  out 
of  bounds,  5.  After  the  match  George  Work 
challenged  Palmer  and  Davenport.  Both  men 
accepted,  and  a  series  of  three  races  were  also 
arranged  between  Dr.  Wynn  and  Edey. 

VALUABLE  (?)    EXPLANATION. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  magazines  states  that 
the  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  Chesapeake  duck 
are  that  their  breeding-grounds  are  in  Canada  ; 
that  the  forests,  which  shelter  their  breeding 
places,  are  being  cut  away  ;  and  that  the  gener- 
eral  use  and  sale  of  their  eggs  aids  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  A  tablespoonful  of  "bi-carb" 
should  be  taken  with  this  statement — it  is  rich — 
very  rich  !  Had  the  writer  told  the  whole 
truth,  and  explained  about  the  swift  leap  of  the 
sly  glacier  upon  the  nest  ;  the  criminal  burning 
of  the  Polar  ice-cap  by  careless  campers,  and 
the  reprehensible  habit  of  the  Eskimo  of  steal- 
ing the  undeveloped  canvas  before  the  young 
duck  have  got  their  steam  propellers  into  work- 
ing order — he  might  have  rendered  a  distinct 
service  to  the  world  in  general. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  A.  M. — The  best  athletes,  when  in  perfect 
condition,  find  themselves  wanting  breath 
when  climbing  mountains  or  running  even  a 
few  yards  at  top  speed. 

Exercise,  proper  diet  and  Turkish  baths,  all 
under  supervision  of  a  competent  physician, 
will  reduce  weight  and  improve  the  breathing 
powers. 

Kansas — Jumpers  take  off  with  the  foot 
behind  the  line — about  nine-tenths  spring  from 
right  foot,  the  others  from  the  left.  People  are 
either  right-footed  or  left-footed,  just  as  they 
are  right-handed  or  left-handed. 

C.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  111.— It  is  not  likely  that 
you  will  ever  reach  the  front  rank.  Many  lads 
of  18  years  have  beaten  10  feet. 

The  director  of  your  gymnasium  will  give 
you  all  necessary  instruction  in  your  work. 

F.  H.  M.,  Ellisburg,  N  Y.— The  Intercol- 
legiate Tennis  Championship  was  won  October, 
1894,  by  Malcolm  G.  Chase,  of  Yale.  The 
doubles  by  Malcolm  G.  Chase  and  Arthur  E. 
Foote,  both  of  Yale. 

A.  V.,  Bungert,  Wis. — We  do  not  know  any 
work  upon  '  Snowshoeing. "  You  will  find 
articles  in  Outing,  Vol.  IX.  p  354  ;  XIV.  p.  74  ; 
V.  p.  373;  VII  p.  395;  IX.  p.  339  and  350;  XIII. 
p.  505;  XXI.  p.  293  and  in  "  Canadian  Winter 
Pastime,"  p.  183,  Vol.  XXI.  In  all  these  articles 
the  snowshoe  is  the  mode  of  locomotion. 


C.  E.  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— To  train  for  a 
mile  walk,  sleep  and  eat  regularly,  walk  half 
miles  every  day  and  the  full  mile  about  once  a 
week. 

P.  S.  P.,  Grayville,  111.— -The  black  and  green 
bass  are  the  same.  The  name  only  differs  in 
different  localities  and  with  different  men. 

E.  B.  R.,  Keyport,  N.  J. — Advertise  inone 
of  the  best  papers  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

J  as.  P.  E.,  Augusta,  Ga  — The  power  needed 
to  propel  a  boat  depends  on  the  shape  and  dis- 
placement of  the  craft  in  question.  There  is 
no  formula  in  any  book  that  will  give  you  ex- 
actly the  information  you  require. 

R.  L.  W  —Section  XXXV.  of  the  Laws  of 
Athletics  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of 
Amateur  Athletes  of  America,  prescribes  that 
an  intercollegiate  record  must  be  made  at  the 
annual  games  of  the  association,  but  a  col- 
legiate record  is  one  made  by  a  collegian  in 
any  recognized  amateur  games.  Your  49s.  is 
not  an  intercollegiate  record,  and  is  not  so  fast 
as  the  best  collegiate  record,  which  is  47^s., 
by  W.  Baker.  Your  performance  is  not  a  best 
amateur  record,  having  been  beaten  many 
times.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  nothing  to  do  with 
collegiate  and  intercollegiate  records,  and  as 
your  49s.  is  not  an  amateur  best-on-record  he 
could  take  no  action  on  your  documents. 


OUR   THEATRICAL   PLAYGROUND. 


"Gismonda,"  a  five  act  drama  by  Sardou,  the 
most  magnificent  and  artistic  production  that 
has  ever  been  staged  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  The- 
ater, has  been  the  means  of  placing  Miss  Fanny 
Davenport  foremost  among  American  actresses, 
a  position  which  she  has  earned  by  years  of 
earnest  work  and  perseverance.  The  story  is 
laid  in  Athens.  Gismonda,  a  widowed  queen, 
has  a  little  son  to  whom,  in  her  perplexity  of 
choosing  from  five  suitors,  she  is  especially  de- 
voted. Zaccaria  has  the  boy  pushed  into  an 
old  well  wherein  a  tiger  is  lurking.  To  his  res- 
cuer Gismonda  swears  "by  this  holy  cross" 
that  she  will  give  her  hand.  A  peasant,  Alme- 
rio,  is  the  rescuer,  but  his  heroic  deed  is  not  re- 
warded. Notwithstanding  threats  and  bribes 
he  insists  on  the  performance  of  the  Queen's 
oath.  Finally  Gismonda  herself  seeks  to  ob- 
tain her  release  from  her  oath,  but  becomes 
-so  infatuated  that  when  Aimer io  declares  her 
free  she  declines  to  give  him  up.  The  next 
scene  reveals  Zaccaria  plotting  to  kill  Almerio. 
The  queen  overhears  the  plot  and  learns,  too, 
that  the  plotter  had  tried  to  destroy  her  boy. 
Then  follows  the  most  dramatic  scene  of  the 
play.  With  a  hatchet  she  slays  Zaccaria.  The 
piece  closes  in  the  magnificent  church  of  Santa 
Maria  with  Gismonda's  confession  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Almerio  as  her  husband.  In 
palliation  of  making  the  heroine  a  murderess, 
the  dramatist  can  plead  only  time,  through 
whose  stained  glass  monstrous  crimes  seem 
softened.  Otherwise  the  play  is  a  complete 
success  in  construction,  scenic  effect  and  acting. 
The  honors  due  Miss  Davenport  are  shared  by 
the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  MacDowell. 

"  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  a  comedy 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  is  an  ideal  Lyceum 
play  without  a  flaw  in  construction  or  produc- 
tion. The  theme  is  bold,  incapable,  perhaps, 
of  surviving  the  crucial  test  of  ethics,  but  not 
in  the  least  jarring  upon  the  morals  of  the  most 
scrupulous.  Lady  Harabin,  discovering  what 
she  supposes  to  be  compromising  letters  to  her 
husband,  resolves,  in  spite  of  her  guardian's 
entreaties,  to  follow  his  example  in  affairs  of 
the  heart.  One  not  very  serious  flirtation  is  the 
result,  and  to  prevent  scandal  the  admirer  is, 
in  the  nick  of  time,  shipped  to  Australia.  His 
marriage  and  the  subsequent  reconciliation  of 
the  Lord  and  Lady,  harmoniously  closes  the 
comedy.  Clever  scenes,  the  incidental  char- 
acter acting,  and  witty  epigrams,  afford  amuse- 
ment from  the  moment  the  curtain  is  raised. 
There  is  brisk  action  and  ingenious  situations, 
and  the  staging  is  tasteful  and  elegant.  Her- 
bert Kelcey,  as  the  dignified  Sir  Richard  Kato, 
and  W.  J.  Le  Moyne,  as  Admiral  Darby,  even 
surpass  their  former  successes.  Isabelle  Irving 
is  artistic  in  her  gentle  waywardness,  and  the 
other  parts  are  equally  well  sustained. 

"  Notoriety"  begins  the  new  series  of  Harri- 
gan's  local  vaudeville,  the  Dolan  series  succeed- 
ing the  popular  Mulligan  series.  Harrigan's 
cosy  little  theater  is  nightly  crowded  with  select 
representatives  of  uptown,  downtown,  east  side 
and  west  side  society,  and  the  hits  at  whims, 
fads  and  comicalities  of  the  day,  bring  bursts  of 
merriment  from  each  class.  The  old  favorites 
are  applauded,  and    Dave   Braham's   six  new 


songs  are  lingering  in  many  ears  from  Tenth 
street  to  Murray  Hill  Starting  from  a  road 
house  the  story  leads  into  a  maze  of  Tenderloin 
resorts,  villas  and  saloons,  the  extrication  from 
which  is  never  wished  for  by  the  audience.  A 
travesty  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in  the  open  air 
is  well  received,  and  the  character  of  Melan- 
choly Mary  is  quite  as  popular  a  hit  as  was  the 
tough  girl.  This  part  is  excellently  taken  by 
Vivian  Bernard.  Mrs.  Yeamans  has  grown 
younger,  and  Edward  Harrigan,  Jr.,  and  Dave 
Braham,  Jr.,  are  old  enough  to  do  creditable 
work  toward  fattening  the  leanest  New  Yorker 
with  laughter. 

Sardou's  comedy  "Madame  Sans  Gene" 
made  its  first  appearance  in  New  York  Jan.  14th, 
at  the  Broadway  Theater.  The  feature  of  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  piece  is  the  introduction 
of  Napoleon. as  a  principal,  though  not  a  lead- 
ing character,  and  this,  with  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  its  staging,  insures  a  long  and 
successful  run.  Unlike  most  of  Sardou's  plays, 
there  is  little  plot  and  few  dramatic  complica- 
tions. The  play  opens  during  the  French  Rev- 
olution, in  the  laundry  of  Catherine  Hubscher, 
better  known  as  Madame  Sans  Gene,  who  after- 
ward becomes,  by  promotion  of  her  husband, 
Duchess  of  Danzig.  Napoleon  is  first  intro- 
duced as  a  poor  lieutenant,  owing  6of.  to  Sans 
Gene  for  washing.  By  a  twenty  years'  outrage 
upon  the  "unities,"  he  became  the  exacting 
emperor,  so  exacting  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  the 
Duchess,  that  he  demands  that  she  be  divorced 
from  the  Duke  because  of  her  illiteracy.  A 
counter-plot  to  this  is  the  endeavor  to  prove  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Empress. 

The  Empress  is  vindicated,  and  the  Duchess 
remains  a  Duchess.  Though  ever  in  character 
a  perfect  Mme.  Sans  Gene,  Miss  Kidder  is 
scarcely  physically  the  ideal  for  this  part,  but 
she  does  admirably.  Napoleon  is  well  personi- 
fied by  Mr.  Frederick  Cook. 

"The  Masqueraders,"by  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
at  the  Empire,  has  undoubtedly  proved  the  sen- 
sational success  of  the  present  theatrical  season. 
Its  theme  is  popular,  its  acting  powerful,  and 
wTell  nigh  perfect,  its  staging  elaborate  and  ar- 
tistic. The  unnatural  and  absurd  features  in 
the  piece  are  cloaked  by  every  attribute  that 
make  a  production  successful.  The  faults  in 
dramatic  art  are  lost  in  ingenious  dramatic  con- 
struction, for  which  Mr.  Jones  shares  in  some 
measure  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  produc- 
tion. Were  it  not,  however,  for  the  perfect  act- 
ing of  Miss  Viola  Allen,  William  Faversham, 
and  Henry  Miller,  even  so  strong  a  scene  as 
the  celebrated  card  scene  would  glare  with 
dramatic  inconsistency  instead  of  reaping  whirl- 
winds of  applause.  The  public  clamor  for  en- 
tertainment and  sensational  climaxes  well  han- 
dled, and  in  the  "  Masqueraders  "  they  get  it. 
Until  this  craving  be  appeased,  let  the  niceties 
of  art  step  aside  ! 

Proctor's  Theater  is  now  well  established 
as  a  popular  all-day  playhouse  for  ladies  and 
children.  The  plan  of  continuous  performance 
makes  it  especially  convenient  for  suburban 
residents  to  enjoy  a  good  vaudeville  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon.  The  entire  perform- 
ance is  amusing  and  refined. 


THE    ORIENT   IN    NEW    YORK. 


OT  WITHSTANDING 
the  great  increase 
in  the  demand  for 
' '  things  Oriental " 
within  the  past 
few  years,  many- 
have  vague  ideas 
as  to  the  immen- 
sity of  Eastern  im- 
porting interests 
and  their  bearing 
upon  the  interior 
decoration  and 
arra  n  g  e  men  t 
of  Western  homes. 
There  can  be  no 
better  "  enlight- 
ener"  for  such  than 
the  Oriental  im- 
porting house  of 
A.  A.  Vantine  & 
of  Broadway,  New 
This  concern  com- 
•  mands  the  very  best  trade, 
!  and  its  progressiveness  is 
constantly  being  manifested. 
From  basement  to  topmost  floor 
this  marvelou  sly  interesting  store 
"'  is  one  continual  "  feast."  Not  a  single 
Oriental  art,  however  intricate  or  an- 
cient, or  manufactured  product,  whatsoever 
its  character,  is  omitted  from  their  stock. 
The  fifth  floor  has  been  rendered  especially 
unique  by  the  introduction  of  six  interiors,  each 
differently  furnished  after  the  manner  of  Persia, 
Arabia,  China  and  Japan.  These  interiors  not 
only  serve  to  suggest  new  and  correct  adapta- 
tions of  Oriental  products  and  furnishings,  but 
they  lend  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  to  an 
already  interesting  establishment.  At  the 
present  season,  especial  stress  seems  to  be  laid 
upon  the  extraordinary  opportunities  offered  in 
their  line  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets.  Two 
entire  floors  are  devoted  to  this  department, 
and  when  the  Vantines  speak  of  carrying 
"one  of  the  largest  collections"  of  Eastern 
weaves  known  to  the  civilized  world,  one  does 
not  wonder  for  a  more  complete  display.  Each 
floor  has  been  utilized  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, and  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  purchase  of  goods  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  task.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  bric-a-brac  and  table  porcelains,  Jap- 
anese lacquer  ware,  fans,  bamboo  portieres  and 
other  popular  goods.  The  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  finer  porcelains,  solid  silverware,  teak- 
wood  furniture,  Benares  brassware,  tea  and 
coffee  and  confections.  The  second  floor,  as 
now  arranged,  comprises  silks,  drapery  and 
upholstery,  lambrequins,  embroideries,  bamboo 
furniture.  The  third  floor  is  known  as  the 
Oriental  rug  and  carpet  depart- 
ment In  addition  to  the  rugs, 
there  may  be  found  complete 
lines  of  Bombay  blackwood  fur- 
niture, India  seats,  Egyptian 
stands,  Turkish  coffee  tables, 
Arabian  tables,  and  other  Ori- 
ental furniture  pieces.  On  the 
fourth  floor  an  exceptionally  fine 


assortment  of  Japanese 
screens  and  hand- 
woven  jute  and  cotton 
rugs  is  arranged  in  a 
most  inviting  manner. 
The  fifth  floor  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  unique 
and  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  several 
interiors  above  refer- 
red to.  The  writer  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the ' '  Vantine  Gem  Col- 
lection," which  com- 
prises the  choicest  and 
rarest  specimens  in 
warp  and  woof  that 
have  ever  been  pro- 
duced. Silky  pieces 
from  ancient  temples ; 
worn  and  yet  beauti- 
ful weaves  from  pri- 
vate Oriental  collec- 
tions, and  a  number  of 
other  equally  rich  ex- 
amples of  Eastern  skill 
are  represented  Sure- 
ly the  connoisseur 
would  find  much  to 
absorb  his  attention  in 
such  a  place,  if  noth-  ^s?-^ 
ing  else  attracted!  But 
this  rug  department  is  but 
one  of  many  distinguishing  features  that 
entertain  the  visitor  looking  through  Van- 
tine's.  Porcelains  and  potteries,  silk  dra- 
pery, upholstery  and  dress  silks,  solid  sil- 
verware, lacquer  goods,  Japanese  mattings, 
rugs  and  screens,  fans,  embroideries,  curios, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  known  to  Oriental 
skill  that  savors  of  artistic  beauty  and  utility, 
may  here  be  found  in  perfect  adaptation  of 
Eastern  furnishings  to  the  conventionally- 
shaped  apartments  of  Western  homes.  As  has 
been  previously  stated,  this  Oriental  bazaar, 
which  the  Vantines  have  so  successfully  estab- 
lished, may  very  correctly  be  designated  as  the 
"  Mecca  of  America" — nothing  of  an  Oriental 
character  has  been  overlooked  in  their  importa- 
tions, and  there's  little  need  to  go  beyond  "  their 
walls  "  in  search  of  Oriental  grandeur.  It  is 
especially  true  of  Vantine's  stock  that  all  classes 
can  there  find  articles  of  use  and  adornment 
suited  to  their  needs  and  in  keeping  with  their 
means.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  that  every 
season,  and,  in  fact,  every  month  finds  new 
and  appropriate  goods  in  profuse  variety,  taste- 
fully displayed.  One  must  visit  this  great 
bazaar  of  Oriental  splendor  in  order  to  fully 
realize  the  extent  and  beauty  of  A.  A.  Vantine 
&  Co.'s  stock. 


CYCLING. 


THE  WHEELS  OF  '95. 

The  1895  bicycles,  as  seen  at  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  shows,  confirm  the  prophecy  made 
in  these  columns  that  the  new  year's  patterns 
would  differ  but  little  from  those  of  1894. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  improvement  all 
along  the  line — the  first  glance  of  the  novice 
may  not  reveal  it,  but  the  critical  rider  finds 
that  the  makers  have  wrought  so  many  im- 
provements in  detail  that  the  sum  total  has 
brought  the  wheel  of  '95  nearly  to  the  excellence 
beyond  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  except 
in  the  improbable  event  of  some  radical  depart- 
ure from  the  present  established  types. 

In  general  outline,  there  is  wonderful  likeness 
in  the  entire  family.  There  is  a  tendency — 
undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction — on  the  part 
of  many  makers  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
tubing  while  they  reduce  the  gauge.  This 
change,  slight  though  it  be,  has  the  effect  of 
giving  a  stiffer  frame  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  comely  one. 

1894  was  the  test  year  for  wooden  rims,  and 
the  result  is,  thatwith  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
of  the  makers  are  equipping  their  wheels  with 
wooden  rims  unless  otherwise  ordered.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  rims,  distinctively  known  as  the 
solid  wood  rim,  and  the  "laminated  "  or  built-up 
rim.  Those  who  believe  in  the  former,  claim 
that  in  the  "laminated"  method  the  joinings 
may  possibly  be  affected  by  moisture.  This 
may  be  true  where  the  lamination  is  badly 
done,  or  where  care  in  shellacing  the  rims  is 
not  used,  but  such  cases  are  almost  unknown 
in  high-grade  wheels.  The  rider  may  take  his 
choice  of  the  two  kinds  of  wooden  rims  with 
perfect  safety. 

In  the  matter  of  tires,  '95  has  seen  great  im- 
provements, not  only  in  the  quality  of  fabric 
and  methods  of  construction,  but  also  in  de- 
vices for  mechanical  attachment  to  the  rim. 
The  war  between  the  single  and  double  tube 
tires  still  continues,  though  it  must  be  said  that 
the  single  tube  has  gained  in  favor.* 

In  details,  the  bearings  and  pedals  have  re- 
ceived especial  attention  ;  the  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  the  lightest  pedal  abso- 
lutely dust-proof.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  rider  may  now  say  that  his  bicycle  is  fitted 
with  dust-proof  bearings.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, makers  still  find  the  chain  to  be  the 
best  and  most  simple  mode  of  transmitting 
power  from  the  crank-axle  to  the  driving- 
wheel,  but  there  is  still  one  detail  lacking 
Avhich  I  have  always  considered  necessary : 
the  chain  and  sprocket  wheel  cover.  To  me 
it  seems  illogical  to  strive  for  accuracy  in  the 
ball-bearings  of  a  bicycle  while  the  chain  and 
sprocket  wheels  are  left  exposed  to  the  mud 
and  dust,  causing  friction  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  affect  the  ball-bearings.  In  talking  with 
manufacturers  I  learn  three  reasons  why  some 
form  of  chain  covering  is  not  adopted  :  first, 
the  constant  call  for  very  light  wheels  would 
make  its  general  introduction  difficult ;  sec- 
ondly, it  does  not  improve  the  looks  of  the 
wheel ;  and,  thirdly,  no  perfect  gear-case  has 
ever  been  brought  out.  Personally  I  believe 
that  the  last  objection  can  be  overcome  if  the 
manufacturers  will  seriously  attempt  to  solve 
the  gear-case  problem. 
*Outing  for  March  will  contain  a  special  paper  on  tires. 


Notwithstanding  the  prophecies  of  our  En- 
glish cousins,  the  light-weight  American  wheels 
"  stood  up  "  wonderfully  well  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  tendency  of  the  makers  is  to  hold 
to  about  the  same  weights  for  1895. 

Now  as  to  the  construction  of  the  wheels  that 
will  tempt  the  buyer  this  season. 


MODEL  40,    COLUMBIA. 

The  entire  line  of  Columbias  presents  one 
radical  departure  in  that  the  double-tube  frame 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  more  generally  ac- 
cepted single-tube  diamond.  Very  large  tubing 
of  their  special  make  of  nickel  steel  is  used, 
and  the  tubing  is  larger  than  in  the  majority 
of  wheels.  Other  new  features  are  the  new 
narrow-tread  crank-shaft,  bearings  with  ^-inch 
balls,  and  light,  continuous  cranks,  improved 
chain  and  sprockets,  hubs  with  removable  ball- 
cases,  and  adjustable  handle-bars.  The  con- 
struction of  the  hub,  entirely  new,  is  very  light, 


MODEL  42,    COLUMBIA. 

though  strong.  The  Columbia  people  have 
always  been  stanch  supporters  of  the  single- 
tube  tire,  and  on  their  '95  wheels  they  will 
use  a  new  and  specially-constructed  fabric 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  speed  and  re- 
siliency of  the  machine.  If,  however,  the  pur- 
chaser prefers  double-tube  tires,  the  Dunlop 
will  be  furnished.  One  of  the  most  important 
steps  taken  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Co.  was  the  listing  of  their  entire  product, 
from  roadster  to  racer,  at  $100.  Model  30  is 
made  with  three  heights  of  frame,  20,  23  and 
25  inches,  and  the  gears  are  60,  66  and  70.   The 


MODEL  44,    COLUMBIA. 

weight  is  about  21  j£  pounds.  Model  41  is  the 
ladies'  loop  frame,  stripped  of  brake  and  mud- 
guards, weighing  about  22  pounds,  to  be  ridden 
by  those  who  adopt  the  Bloomer  costume.  No.  42 


CYCLING. 


LADIES'    COLUMBIA. 

is  built  especially  for  very  small  and  light-weight 
men,  and  also  for  ladies  who  ride  in  rational 
costume  and  prefer  a  diamond  frame.  It  is 
fitted  with  26-inch  wheels  and  is  a  most  excel- 
lent bicycle.  Its  weight  is  19^  pounds.  Model 
43  is  an  exceedingly  strong  tandem  machine, 
with  a  looped  frame  in  front,  so  that  a  lady 
may  use  it.  This  model  is  sold  for  $150,  the 
only  exception  to  the  regular  price  of  $100. 
The. machine  weighs  38  pounds,  and  is  fitted 
with  bottom  steering  connections,  and  thus  the 
awkward  connection  between  the  front  and 
back  handles,  which  used  to  make  the  machine 
dangerous  in  case  of  a  fall,  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  No.  44  is  the  Columbia  Racer,  and 
it  is  up  to  date  in  all  particulars.  The  gear  is 
72  and  the  weight  17^  pounds. 


COLUMBIA  COMBINATION   TANDEM. 

The  Hartfords  are  wheels  that  will  come  into 
competition  with  medium-priced  bicycles.  Their 
pattern  No.  1  is  a  man's  wheel  embodying  in  de- 
sign and  construction  the  most  advanced  ideas, 
It  is  made  in  two  heights  of  frame  and  will 
weigh  24  pounds.  Pattern  No  2  is  a  lady's 
bicycle  of  loop  frame  des"gn,  and  is  in  every 
particular  equal  to  pattern  No.  1  It  will  stand 
up  alongside  many  that  list  for  a  higher  price. 
The  price  of  these  two  patterns  is  $80.  The 
tires  are  Hartford  single-tube  or  Dunlop  double- 
tube.  Pattern  No.  3  is  a  diamond  frame  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  a  serviceable,  low-priced  ma- 
chine. Its  weight  is  27  pounds  and  the  price  is 
$60.  Pattern  No.  4  has  a  straight  loop  frame 
for  ladies.  In  material  and  methods  of  con- 
struction, it  is  identical  with  No.  3,  and  it  is 
also  listed  at  $60.  The  weight  is  27  pounds. 
Both  No.  3  and  No.  4  are  fitted  with  single- 
tube  tires.  Patterns  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  a  still 
cheaper  grade  of  boys'  and  girls'  bicycles.  They 
weigh  only  24  pounds,  are  well  made,  and 
guaranteed  to  stand  hard  usage.  The  price  of 
these  two  wheels  is  $50 

Every  ounce  of  material,  excepting  the  tub- 
ing and  the  raw  material  that  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  Victor  is  made  in  the 
shops  of  the  Overman  Wheel  Co.  The 
changes  and  improvements  for  '95  can  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows  :  Very  slight  changes  in  the 
frame,  the  steering  head  lengthened  a  trifle, 
the  principal  change  being  in  the  crank-axle 
and  bearings.  This  axle  is  hollow  and  is  a 
marvelous  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  a  puz- 
zle to  the  uninitiated  as  to  the  methods  em- 


ployed to  bore  out  the  axle  without  leaving  any 
visible  trace.  It  is  claimed  that  this  axle  is 
stronger  than  any  other  form  of  construction 
of  the  same  weight.  The  bearings  are  also 
much  larger  in  circumference  and  the  balls 
have  been  increased  in  diameter.  The  tread 
has  been  made  narrower,  and  a  new  and  im- 
proved method  of  attaching  the  crank-axle  has 
been  adopted.  In  the  matter  of  tires  the  Vic- 
tor people  are  the  champions  of  the  double- 
tube  pattern,  though  in  case  of  demand,  the 
Victor  will  be  fitted  with  a  single-tube  tire  of 
their  own  special  fabric  and  construction.    This- 


VICTOR   FULL    ROADSTER. 

single-tube  tire  is  an  extremely  good-looking 
affair  and  is  very  resilient.  Of  course,  the  Vic- 
tor pneumatic  double-tube  tire  will  retain  the 
same  features  that  have  made  a  name  for  it 
during  the  past  few  seasons.  The  man-hole 
principle  of  inserting  and  extracting  the  inner 
tube  is  still  in  use.  .  The  Victor  line  comprises 
eight  splendid  models  :  No  1  is  a  low-frame 
road  machine  for  short  men  ;  No.  2  is  a  medium- 
frame  full  roadster  equipped  with  brake,  rub- 


victor  no.  3. 

ber  mud-guards,  tool-bag  and  goose-neck  sad- 
dle ;  No.  3  has  a  still  higher  frame,  is  stripped 
for  fast  road  riding,  and  is  the  skillful  cyclists' 
favorite  ;  in  No.  4  the  frame  is  built  so  that  the 
upper  tube  is  just  about  horizontal  ;  while  No. 
5  is  built  with  a  maximum  reach  for  extremely 
tall  men. 
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VICTORIA. 

The  Victoria  bicycle  is  a  beautiful  loop-frame 
wheel  of  extremely  graceful  contour.  This 
bas  all  the  features  of  the  men's  machines  in 
the  bearings,  fittings,  and  material  used.  In 
the  matter  of  gearing,  the  Overman  Wheel 
Company  allow  choice  from  twelve  grades  run- 
ning from  55  to  77  inches.  The  Victor  racer  is 
a  splendid  wheel,  built  for  the  use  of  skillful 
riders  on  the  road  or  path.  The  entire  line  of 
Victor  single  wheels  are  $100  each.  The  cata- 
logue contains  a  table  by  which  a  rider  can  at 
once  decide  for  himself  the  proper  frame  for 
him  to  choose  so  as  to  accommodate  his  reach 
properly.  The  range  of  reach  is  from  25  to  40 
inches. 


THE   STERLING,    MODEL   K. 

"  Built  like  a  watch  "  is  the  motto  of  the  Ster- 
ling1 Cycle  Works,  of  Chicago,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  wheels,  the  company  lives  up  to 
its  motto  in  regard  to  delicacy  of  finish  and  excel- 
lence of  work.  The  Sterlings  are  thoroughly 
high-grade  bicycles.  This  year's  line  comprises 
seven  models.  The  Sterling  Expert  Racer,  19 
pounds,  $125  ;  Sterling  Expert,  Model  G,  26 
pounds,  $100 ;  low  diamond,  Model  K,  23 
pounds,  $110;  Expert  road  racer,  Model  I,  22 
pounds,  $110;  the  ladies'  Sterling,  Model  L, 
25  pounds,  $110.     In  height  of  frame  the  Ster- 


THE    LADIES     STERLING. 

lings  range  from  21^  to  24  inches.  The  hubs 
are  of  the  now  well-known  corrugated  and 
patented  design  used  exclusively  by  them. 
The  sprocket  has  corrugated  fastenings  and 
the  tread  of  the  wheel  is  from  5  to  5  y2  inches. 
Tires  are  used  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
purchaser.  The  Sterling  people  are  great  be- 
lievers in  testing  the  quality  of   all   material 


that  goes  into  their  bicycles.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  tests  is  that  of  the  spokes,  which 
are  tied  in  hard  knots  without  starting  the 
fiber.  Everything  in  the  Sterling  wheel  is  of 
the  same  high  class  and  quality. 

The  Keniiugton  Arms  Company  were 
well  known  as  makers  of  the  finest  grade  of 
fire-arms  and  type-writers  before  they  took  up 
the  bicycle  business.     The  Remington  name  is 


REMINGTON    ROAD    RACER. 

known  the  wide  world  over.  Bringing  into 
operation  the  same  advanced  ideas,  excellence 
of  manufacture,  and  high  standard  business 
policy,  the  Remington  cycles  have  reached  a 
position  in  a  few  years  equal  to  the  reputation 
attained  in  the  manufacture  of  other  goods. 
Their  standard  road  wheel  weighs  23  pounds. 
It  is  made  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  last 
year's  pattern,  with  some  slight  changes  in  size 
of  tubing  and  gauge.  It  has  a  very  narrow 
tread,  a  little  over  45^  inches.  It  is  fitted  with 
the  Perry  chain,  detachable  sprocket,  and  an 
extremely  fine  pedal  made  on  the  Remington 
pattern.  The  ladies'  Remington  is  a  double 
truss-frame  machine,  with  a  gracefully  curved 
upper  tube.     The  tread  is   5^  inches.     These 
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two  machines  will  be  fitted  with  Palmer  tires 
and  will  list  at  $100.  They  also  make  an  ex- 
cellent Light  Roadster,  identical  in  design  and 
construction  with  the  Road  Racer,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  has  a  5^-inch  tread  and  weighs 
25^2  pounds.  This  model  is  also  fitted  with 
Palmer  tires  and  will  list  at  $90. 

The  Lovell  Diamond  Safeties  are  made  by 
the  John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Co.,  who  were 
among  the  first  to  give  a  good  wheel  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  they  have  this  year  main- 
tained the  high  standard  of  former  years. 
Their  '95  wheels  will  stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 
The  line  consists  of  Model  22,  which  is  a  track 
racer,  weighing  18  pounds  ;  Model  23,  a  semi- 
track  racer,  19^  pounds  ;  Model  ?\,  light  road- 
ster, 22  pounds  ;  Model  25,  full  roadster  fitted 
with  brake,  mud-guards,  etc.,  weighing  24^ 
pounds.  Model  26  is  their  ladies'  machine  of 
the   straight  loop-frame    pattern.     It  is  very 
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graceful  in  appearance  and  weighs  but  24 
pounds.  In  addition  to  this  line  they  will  make 
a  tandem  bicycle  in  two  styles,  weighing  be- 
tween 35  and  45  pounds  and  listing  at  $140. 

The  improvements  in  the  Lovell  Diamonds 
for  '95  consist  in  the  use  of  a  larger  diameter  of 
tubing,  new  detachable  sprockets,  higher  crank- 
shaft, new  pattern  barrel  crank-shaft  bracket, 
improved  ball  bearings,  skeleton  pedals,  new- 
designed  detachable  brake  and  guards,  and  a 


LOVELL  MODEL  23. 

very  neat  dust-proof  oil-hole  cover.  The  tires 
used  are  the  Dunlop.  They  will  fit  other  tires 
when  specially  ordered.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  Lovell  Diamond  they  will  sell  a  line  of 
medium-grade  wheels  called  the  "  Excel." 
These  are  made  in  six  patterns,  both  for  men 
and  women,  youths  and  misses,  boys  and  girls. 
They  range  in  price  from  $40  up  to  $65,  and  are 
as  fine  a  line  of  low-priced  wheels  as  can  be 
found  in  the  market. 

1895  Ramblers  are  all  that  one  might  expect 
from  The  Gormully  &  Jeflfery  Manu- 
facturing? Co.,  and  the  line  comprises  eleven 
styles,  all  listed  at  $100,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tandem  styles.  No.  12  is  a  stanch,  safe  and 
durable  roadster,  made  in  three  heights,  21,  23 
and  25  inches.  The  wheels  are  28  inches  in  diam- 
eter, fitted  with  copper-plated,  steel  or  wood 
rims,  as  desired,  and  134; -inch  G.  &  J.  tires.  It 
weighs  25  pounds  and  is  guaranteed  to  carry  the 
heaviest  rider  over  all  roads.  No.  10  is  the  Ram- 
bler racer,  "built  to  reach,"  with  low-dropped 
handle-bars,  rat-trap  pedal,  fitted  with  wood  or 
steel  rims,  andG.  &  J.  i^-inch  racing  tires.  Un- 
less otherwise  ordered,  the  gear  is  68  inches. 
No.  11  is  built  of  extra  large  tubing,  and  very 
strong  material,  geared  to  60  inches,  and  is 
suited  to  the  needs  of  heavy-weight  riders. 
Model  C  is  the  ladies'  roadster,  Rambler, 
weighing  27  pounds,  having  26-inch  wheels  and 
geared  to  55.  This  .model  is  the  same  as  in 
previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  lighter 
wheels  and  improved  dress  guards.  There  are 
two  other  patterns  of  ladies'  Ramblers,  differing 
from  Model  C  only  in  weight  and  minor  details. 
This  line  comprises  also  three  styles  of  the 
tandem  machine,  one  for  the  track,  one  for  two 
men,  and  another  for  a  gentleman  and  lady. 
The  weights  are  respectively  32,  45  and  50 
pounds  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Rambler 
tandems  are  leaders  of  their  class.  The  tan- 
dems list  at  $150. 

The  Union  Cycle  Manufacturing 
Company,  whose  success  under  the  present 
managementis  very  noteworthy,  offers  only  first- 
class  wheels.  The  popularity  of  the  "Union"  is 
shown  by  the  contracts  that  have  already  been 
secured  by  this  concern.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  half  supply  the  public  demand. 

The  Union  roadster  will  weigh  22  pounds  and 


will  be  built  in  three  sizes  of  frames,  namely,  22,. 
24,  and  26  inch,  with  the  24  inch  as  the  standard 
depth.  The  steering  head  is  8  inches.  The 
tubing  of  the  frame  is  of  larger  diameter  than 
formerly  and  of  lighter  gauge.  The  method  of 
re-enforcement  that  is  used  at  every  point  is 
exclusively  their  patent.  The  method  allows 
of  maximum  strength  with  minimum  weight, 
The  front  fork  crown  has  been  changed  to  the 
form  known  as  the  English  pattern,  made  in 
three  pieces  of  cold  rolled,  14-gauge,  sheet  steel, 
the  upper  piece  forming  a  cap  covering  the  tops 
of  the  side  tubes.  The  tread  has  been  narrowed 
to  5^  inches.  The  pedals  are  of  the  Union 
pattern,  lightened  and  improved  to  correspond 
with  the  wheel.  Both  sprockets  are  made 
easily  detachable.  The  chain  used  is  the  Perry 
_X-inch  Pen  Steel  Bushed  chain.  Their  Special 
is  in  general  lines  about  the  same  as  the  regular 
model,  but  its  weight  is  brought  down  to  20 
pounds.  It  is  closely  built,  has  a  5-inch  tread, 
straight,  hollow  cranks,  and  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  the  cycle  builders'  art.  The  principle 
of  hollow  parts  enters  largely  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union.  A  great  many  of  the  nuts 
and  bolts  are  drilled  out.  The  axle  is  hollow 
in  the  special  as  is  also  the  crank,  the  latter 
being  a  splendid  piece  of  mechanical  construc- 
tion. Riders  should  give  early  orders  and  be 
particular  to  select  the  tire  they  may  prefer,  as 
without  special  instruction  the  Union  is  fitted 
only  with  that  of  a  particular  firm,  and  this  tire 
may  not  be  the  one  desired  by  the  purchaser. 

When  we  compare  the  price  asked,  viz.:  $85, 
with  the  wheel  Wm.  Read  &  ISons  offer,  we 
marvel  how  such  a  fine  machine  can  be  put  upon 
the  market  at  such  a  low  price.  The  frame  of 
the  '95  New  Mail  Model  light  roadster  has  been 
greatly  improved  both  in  design  and  in  con- 
struction. The  tread  has  been  narrowed,  and 
the  machines  will  be  fitted  to  weigh  from  23  to 
25  pounds,  according  to  the  purchaser's  choice 
of  tires.     The  ladies'  wheel  is  of  the  ordinary 


THE  new  mail. 

loop-frame  pattern,  with  the  upper  tube  taking 
a  very  graceful  curve,  braced  about  half  way 
down  by  the  lower  and  straight  tube.  In  other 
particulars  of  construction  the  wheel  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Diamond  light  roadster.  With 
everything  on  the  machine  it  weighs  28  pounds. 
The  tire  used  is  the  Akron  continuous  inner 
tube.  After  a  year's  trial,  Messrs.  Read  & 
Sons  have  concluded  that  it  is  the  best  tire  for 
their  use.  If  detachable  tires  are  desired,  how- 
ever, the  Dunlop  or  other  tires  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

The  hand  of  A  O.  Very  is  seen  in  the  marked 
improvements  of  the  Warwicks  for  1895.  The 
line  consists  of  Model  21,  weighing  20  pounds  ; 
Model  22,  ladies' loop-frame  bicycle,  23  pounds  ; 
Model    23,     light    roadster,     8-inch    head,    20 
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pounds  ;  Model  24,  ladies'  diamond  frame,  21 
pounds.  The  improvements  made  in  the  '95 
Models  consist  briefly  of  a  double  fork  crown 
head,  better  adjusted  bearings,  detachable 
sprockets,  adjustable  handle-bars,  and  a  very- 
neat  arrangement  for  oiling  the  crank-shaft 
bearings,  doing  away  with  the  ordinary  oil- 
holes  in  the  barrel.  The  pedals  are  also  a  mar- 
vel of  perfection  in  construction,  and  embody  a 
great  many  new  features  which,  I  believe,  be- 
long peculiarly  to  the  Warwick  line.  The  racer, 
weighing  16  pounds,  embodies  all  the  principal 
novelties  of  the  Warwicks,  andlistsat$i25.  The 
frames  are  constructed  on  the  re-enforced  sys- 
tem, which  has  given  the  Warwick  frames  such 
a  wide  reputation  for  strength  and  stiffness. 
The  tires  used  on  these  wheels  are  the  Hart- 
ford, the  Dunlop,  or  other  tires,  according  to 
choice.  The  price  of  the  entire  line,  with  the 
exception  of  the  racer,  is  $100.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  Warwick  Cycle  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  this  year  offer  a  moderate-priced  bicy- 
cle, Model  25,  diamond  frame,  gentleman's, 
price  $80,  weight  24  pounds,  and  Model  26,  loop 
frame,  ladies',  price  $85,  weight  27  pounds. 
This  line,  like  the  higher  grade  of  the  Warwick, 
is  "  Built  on  Honor." 

The  Waverley  line,  built  by  the  Indiana 
Bicycle  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  is  one  that  the 
manufacturers  ought  to  be  proud  of,  and  if  in 
the  Waverley  the  rider  does  not  find  value  re- 
ceived, he  will  be  exceedingly  hard  to  please. 
The  very  best  material  and  workmanship  are 
put  into  their  machines,  -which  consist  of  a 
high  frame  scorcher,  weighing  22  pounds,  fitted 
with  wooden  rims,  clincher  tires  and  Waver- 
ley rat-trap  pedals  ;  another  machine,  23  inch 
frame,  known  as  the  Waverley  Scorcher,  is 
fitted  with  steel  rims  and  Waverley  clincher 
tires.  This  machine  weighs  25  pounds, 
and  with  wooden  rims  it  will  weigh  from 
2  to  4  pounds  less  according  to  the  tires  used. 
The  price  of  both  these  wheels  is  $85.  They 
also  show  two  splendid  ladies'  wheels,  one 
with  the  usual  loop  frame  and  another  with 
the  diamond  frame,  both  fitted  with  26  inch 
wheels,  listed  at  $75.  The  Waverley  pedal  is 
well-known  as  one  of  the  finest  combination 
pedals.  It  can  be  easily  changed  from  a  rat- 
trap  into  a  rubber  pedal,  is  perfectly  dust- 
proof,  light  and  exceedingly  strong. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  the  veteran 
sporting  goods  firm    in  America,   offer  "the 


Spalding"  and  "  Credenda."  In  the  field  of 
cycle  manufacturers  only  about  two  years, 
Messrs.  Spalding  have  rapidly  pushed  to  the 
front,  and  now  offer  a  line  of  wheels  of  excep- 
tional merit.  The  Spalding  track-racer  weighs 
19  pounds,  is  fitted  with  Palmer  tires,  and  sells 
for  $125  The  ladies'  wheel,  weight  26  pounds, 
is  excellent  value  for  $100.  The  regular  road 
models  are  listed  at  $100,  and  the  Spalding  spe- 


cial, built  to  order  with  tires,  rims,  saddles,  gear, 
finish  and  all  minor  details,  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser,  at  $125.  The  Credenda  models, 
weight  about  26  pounds,  will  only  cost  $75. 
They  are  fitted  with  special  dust-proof  pedals, 
Spalding  goose-neck  saddle-post,  and  a  special 
detachable  lamp-bracket.  The  tires  used  are 
the  Akron,  although  others  will  be  fitted  if  re- 
quired. 

The  Western  Wheel  Works  have 
long  been  known  as  manufacturers  of  a 
great  variety  of  excellent  wheels.  They  have 
always  offered  wheels  at  reasonable  prices  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  so  large  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
their  Chicago  plant.  In  quality  The  Crescent 
will  this  year  stand  comparison  with  any  ma- 
chine on  the  market.  The  special  scorcher 
weighs  only  19  or  20  pounds.  It  is  up  to  date 
in  every  particular,  and  has  some  good  points 
distinctively  its  own — one  in  particular  is  the 
sprocket  wheel,  made  in  skeleton  form.  The 
idea  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  friction  of 
the  chain  on  the  sprocket  wheel.  The  Cres- 
cent scorcher  lists  at  $90.  No.  1  (roadster)  at 
$75-  No.  4  (ladies'  drop  frame)  at  $75.  The 
Crescent  hubs  are  very  light, extremely  neat  and 
strong,  and  of  tubular  form.  The  tread  of  the 
entire  line  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
Riders  may  have  their  choice  in  tires  and  equip- 
ments. 


THE    GOTHAM. 

The  1895  wheels  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Schoverling.  Daly  &  Gales  range  in  price 
from  $40  to  $90,  making  a  complete  line  of 
nine  styles.  These  people  offer  only  a  good  ar- 
ticle, and  they  are  known  in  the  trade  as  men  of 
honor.  The  Gales  Special  is  their  leader,  a 
21-pound  road  wheel,  5^-inch  tread,  24  3-5-inch 
frame,  with  numerous  new  features,  adjustable 
handle-bars,  Union  pedals,  extra  large  diame- 
ter crank-bracket,  giving  extra  stiffness,  5-16- 
mch  balls,  flatted  rear  fork  ends,  making  nar- 
row stiff  axles  but  wide  hubs,  large  tubing  ; 
price  $90.  The  Gales  Roadster  weighs  24 
pounds,  and  is  similar  to  the  Special,  price 
$85.  The  Ladies'  Model  corresponds  to  the 
Roadster,  and  weighs  25  pounds,  equipped  with 
brake  and  mud-guards,  $85.  The  Gothams 
compose  a  medium   grade  line   of   exceptional 
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value  for  the  prices  asked  for  them.  The  Men's 
Gotham  is  up  to  date  in  design,  has  28-inch 
wheels,  wood  rims,  weighs  28  pounds,  $60.  The 
Ladies'  Model  weighs  30  pounds  and  sells  for 
the  same  price.  The  youths'  wheels  list  at 
$40  and  $50. 

Singer  &  Co.,  whose  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  who  are  by  common  consent  recog- 
nized as  on  the  top  notch  of  cycle  making,  offer 
their  Modele  de  Luxe,  an  entirely  new  pattern 
for  1895.  This  is  a  safety  especially  made  for 
those  desiring  a  wheel  of  light  weight,  suitable 
for  either  racing  or  road  work.  It  is  entirely 
rigid,  strong  and  neat.  It  has  28-inch  wheels, 
"  Singer  "  light  tangent  spokes,  geared  to  68 


THE    SINGER. 

inches,  wood  or  steel  rims,  Dunlop  detachable 
tires,  new  dust-proof  hubs,  ^f-inch  best  block- 
chain,  new  "Singer"  detachable  crank-bearings, 
steering  lock,  double  crown  fork,  rat-trap  ped- 
als (or  rubber),  handle-bar  dropped  (or  other- 
wise), best  cork  handles,  light  saddle,  enam- 
eled, lined  gold,  extra  parts  plated.  Weight, 
19  to  23  pounds,  according  to  fittings.  Narrow 
tread  (outside  width  of  cranks,  with  fixed  pedal- 
pins,  5  in.,  or  with  nuts  on  pedals,  slA  in.). 
Frame  made  in  two  heights,  medium  and  high, 
both  with  horizontal  top  bar.     Price,  $100. 

The  Keating  Wheel  Company's  road- 
ster, weighing  19  pounds  and  guaranteed  to 
carry  any  rider  over  ordinary  roads,  is  a  mar- 
velous result  of  the  evolution  of  the  bicycle. 
Such  a  machine  is  the  1895  Keating  Model 
K.  Its  price  is  $100.  Model  L  is  similar  to 
Model  K,  with  the  exception  that  the  height 
of  the  frame  is  22^  inches,  and  the  price  is  the 
same.  The  Keating  special  track  racer  weighs 
only  17  pounds — a  minimum  of  weight  with  the 
maximum  of  strength.  This  wheel  is  built  to 
order  with  choice  of  tires,  rims,  gear,  handle- 
bars, saddle  and  height  of  frame.  The  Ladies' 
Keating  is  built  in  two  styles,  the  "  Rational  " 
with  diamond  frame,  weight  19  pounds,  and  the 
double-drop  frame,  weight  23  pounds,  both  list- 
ing at  $100. 


THE    KEATING. 


The  League  Chainless,  made  by  the  League 
Cycle  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  the  only 


chainless  safety  that  has  been  a  success  in  the 
American  market.  The  '95  line  will  consist  of 
frames  of  three  heights  to  fit  the  different  reach 
of  riders.  A  new  open  fork  crown  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  solid  forging  of  last  year.  The 
frame  is  up  to  date  in  every  particular  and  the 
tread  has  been  reduced  to  5^  inches.  The 
weight  of  the  League  Chainless  will  vary 
according  to  the  tires  and  rims  from  23^  to 
26^.  Special  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  gearing,  details  of  which  are  not  yet  at 
hand,  but  they  have  been  adjusted  as  experi- 
ence has  taught  to  produce  the  best  wearing 
and  running  results.  The  price  of  these 
wheels  for  '95  will  not  be  under  $125.  Of 
course  the  makers  claim  a  great  advantage  for 
their  wheel  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
wearing  points  are  everywhere  thoroughly 
protected  from  dust  and  dirt,  a  claim  which  is 
logical. 

The  Ames  Manufacturing  Co.  have 
had  experience  as  manufacturers  of  bicycles 
since  1883,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  beginners  in  the  art  of  cycle  making.  It 
is  but  natural  that  they  should  be  fully  equipped 
and  in  a  position  to  produce  a  good  wheel.  Their 
line  of  wheels  is  led  by  Model  F,  their  semi- 
racer.  It  weighs  from  18  to  21  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  equipments,  and  the  price  is  $125. 
Model  A  is  their  high  frame,  full  roadster, 
weight  from  22  to  25  pounds.  Model  C,  loop- 
frame  ladies'  wheel,  weight  28  pounds.  Their 
Model  G  is  a  single-tube  ladies'  wheel,  weigh- 
ing 24 >£  pounds.  The  three  last-named  wheels 
list  at  $100  each.  Model  B  is  a  medium-grade, 
serviceable,  well-made  bicycle,  weighing  25 
pounds  ;  price  $75  All  of  these  machines  are 
up  to  date  in  their  fittings,  modern  diamond 
frames,  dust-proof  bearings,  crucible  steel  and 
forged  ball  cases,  both  tempered  and  ground. 
In  all  other  particulars  the  wheels  are 
thoroughly  made. 

The  Monarch  Cycle  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  a  splendid  line  of  1895  wheels,  ranging  in 
price  from  $85  to  $125.  No.  10  is  a  roadster 
weighing  22  pounds,  giving  a  wide  choice  of 
tires,  51^-inch  tread,  and  lists  at  $  100.  No.  11 
is  the  Ladies'  Monarch,  corresponding  to  No. 
10,  and  sells  at  the  same  price.  Models  8  and 
9  are  a  few  pounds  heavier  than  the  preceding 
and  their  price  is  $85.  Model  12  is  the  Monarch 
Track  Racer,  weighing  18  pounds,  geared  to  68 
or  72  inches,  wheel  base,  44  inches  ;  tires, 
optional,  and  lists  at  $125.  It  is  finished  in  jet 
black  enamel,  with  all  bright  parts  heavily 
nickel-plated  on  copper.  The  entire  Monarch 
line  is  built  of  the  finest  obtainable  materials, 
the  designs  are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  em- 
body numerous  special  features.  This  com- 
pany has  ample  capital,  long  experience,  an 
established  reputation,  and  a  laudable  ambition 
to  keep  in  the  van  of  cycle  manufacturers. 

"Outing"  bicycles  are  manufactured  by 
Hav  &  Willetts,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Their 
wheels  show  good  workmanship.  The  light 
roadster,  fitted  with  wood  rims  and  road  tires, 
weighs  24 j£  pounds,  and  lists  at  $85.  The  fork 
crown  is  of  the  latest  improved  double  form. 
The  bearing-cups  are  put  in  the  frames  and 
ground  out  after  they  are  in  their  natural  posi- 
tions. In  this  way  the  bearings  are  made  ab- 
solutely true.  The  "  Outing  "  wheels  are  built 
in  several  heights  of  frame,  and  are  fitted  with 
any  tires  desired. 
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MAJESTIC    NO.    6. 

Hulbert  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  offer 
"  the  Majestic,"  special  features  of  which  are  the 
rear  wheel  and  sprocket  attachment,  an  ex- 
tremely neat  chain  adjustment,  combination 
pedals  with  rubber  or  rat-trap,  and  adjustable 
handle-bars.  The  line  consists  of  the  ladies' 
Majestic,  No.  7,  an  extremely  graceful  loop- 
frame  ladies'  wheel,  which  will  list  at  $75. 
Their  light  roadster,  Special  No.  8,  19  pounds, 
is  a  wheel  of  excellent  design.  Great  care  has 
been  used  in  taking  the  weight  off  where  it 
could  be  spared.  The  No.  6  Majestic,  a  full 
roadster,  weighing  23^  pounds,  is  intended  to 
carry  any  weight  over  any  kind  of  roads.  This 
machine  lists  at  $75.  The  Majesties  have  been 
steadily  growing  in  popular  favor,  and  they  are 
winning  a  merited  success. 

The  Ames  &  Frost  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  makers  of  the  Imperial,  offer 
a  splendid  line  for  '95.  Model  15  is  their  leader, 
weighing  about  25  pounds  with  road  tires,  and 
Model  16,  similar  in  design,  will  weigh  26 
pounds.  Model  17,  which  is  identical  with  No. 
15  in  all  its  equipments,  will  have  a  lower 
frame  to  accommodate  those  who  cannot  reach 
the  No.  15.  Model  18,  the  racing  wheel,  will 
weigh  19  pounds.  No.  19  is  their  light  road 
wheel,  and  will  weigh  about  22  pounds.  No.  20 
is  their  ladies'  wheel,  and  this  will  weigh  about 
23  pounds.  The  entire  line  lists  at  $100.  The 
bearings  are  made  from  tool-steel  and  the  ball 
race  and  cones  are  of  tempered  steel.  The 
sprockets  are  steel  forgings,  detachable,  and 
can  be  quickly  changed  from  standard  to  high 
or  low  gear.  The  sprocket  is  securely  fastened 
by  a  device  of  their  own.  The  rear  sprocket 
is  of  hardened  tool-steel  and  is  reversible.  The 
tires,  according  to  the  wheel  selected,  will  be 
either  the  Akron  or  such  as  the  rider  may  order. 
Brakes  and  mud -guards  for  Models  15,  16  and 
17,  will  be  extra  at  actual  cost. 

"  Lightness  "  and  "  strength,"  say  the  Eagle 
Bicycle  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Torrington,  Conn. 
This  company  now  surpasses  all  previous 
efforts.  They  present  five  models  of  high- 
grade  wheels,  each  one  a  leader  in  its  class. 
Model  A  is  a  17-pound  track-racer  fitted  with 
two-pound  racing-tires,  aluminum  rims,  de- 
tachable and  interchangeable  sprockets.  This 
machine  sells  for  $125,  Model  B  is  a  21 -pound 
roadster  fully  guaranteed  ;  Model  C,  23  pounds, 
is  for  heavier  riders  ;  Model  D  has  an  extra 
deep  frame  for  tall  men.  The  ladies'  Eagle  is 
Model  E,  geared  to  63,  fitted  with  rubber 
pedals,  and  weighing  24  pounds.  The  ladies' 
wheel,  like  the  racer,  is  listed  at  $125,  and  the 
other  models  at  $100.  The  entire  line  is  fitted 
with  aluminum  rims,  patented  by  the  Eagle 
Company. 


The  Thorsen  &  Cassady  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
well  and  favorably  known  in  Western  cycle 
trade,  offers  eight  models  of  the  1895  Wabash 
wheels.  The  high-frame  Wabash  Scorcher 
weighs  26  pounds  and  is  excellent  value  for 
$75.  The  Ladies'  wheel  corresponds  to  the 
Scorcher,  has  a  double-tube  drop-frame,  weighs 
29  pounds  and  lists  at  the  same  price.  The  six 
other  models  list  at  $60,  $50  and  $40,  and  weigh 
from  23  to  32  pounds,  according  to  equipments. 
This  entire  line  is  fully  guaranteed,  and  is  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  medium-grade  family. 


SPECIAL    CLEVELAND. 

Messrs.  H.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.  are  in  the 

market,  though  their  factory  a  short  time  ago 
was  in  ruins.  The  building  of  their  new  quarters 
was  carried  on  with  so  much  energy  and  their 
improvisation  in  other  quarters  so  perfect  that 
the  regular  line  of  Clevelands  are  ready  for  de- 
livery. The"  Swell  Special,"  weight  21  pounds, 
is  their  leader  in  road  machines.  They  claim 
for  it  great  strength  and  rigidity,  and  as  em- 
bodying all  the  latest  improvements. 

Their  track  Racer,  No  19,  weighs  18  pounds, 
and  like  the  "Swell  Special"  lists  at  $125. 
The  Cleveland  full  roadster,  No.  18,  weighs 
from  22  to  24  pounds,  according  to  the  tires  used, 
and  lists  at  $100.  No.  21  is  built  with  a  diamond 
frame  for  ladies'  who  wear  the  natural  costume. 
It  is  fitted  with  26-inch  wheels  and  has  all  the 


LADIES     CLEVELAND. 

regular  Cleveland  improvements.  The  weight 
is  only  20  pounds,  and  at  $75  this  wheel  should 
prove  a  great  seller.  This  entire  line  will  be 
fitted  with  the  Cleveland  tire,  interchangeable 
sprockets,  new  and  improved  bearings  and  an 
exceedingly  light  and  strong  chain. 

The  Premier  Cycle  Co.  was  completely 
reorganized  last  year,  and  the  1895  models  are 
all  of  American  manufacture  under  the  manage- 
ment of  L.  H.  Johnson.  Helical  tubing  is  used 
throughout  in  the  Premiers,  making  possible 
an  extra  light  though  strong  frame.  The  Racer 
has  26-inch  wheels,  weighs  17  pounds,  is  geared 
to  72,  and  sells  for  $100.  The  Roadster  weighs 
but  20  pounds,  and  the  Ladies'  Premier,  with 
26-inch  wheels,  but  22  pounds,  with  all  on — a 
marvel  of  lightness  and  strength  in  cycle  con- 
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struction.  For  heavy-weight  riders  a  24-pound 
roadster  will  be  furnished  with  foot-rests, 
brake,  and  mud-guards.  The  entire  line  lists 
at  $100. 

The  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.  makes  one 
of  the  finest  lamps  ever  put  on  the  market.  It 
is  known  as  the  "  Search  Light,"  and  is  built 
on  the  central  draft  principle,  is  perfect  in  con- 
struction, and  no  special  oil  is  required.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  jar  the  light  out,  as  it 
is  hung  on  delicately-adjusted  springs.  The 
method  of  attaching  to  the  lamp-bracket  is  very 
ingenious  and  very  simple.  The  lamp,  beau- 
tifully-finished in  nickel,  and,  in  fact,  an  orna- 
ment to  any  bicycle,  is  used  by  leading  riders 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  such  of 
their  employees  as  use  bicycles.  This  concern 
also  makes  a  double-stroke  bell  at  the  reason- 
able price  of  $1.00.  It  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  Bridgeport  Company's  usual  manufacture, 
and  is,  for  the  money,  one  of  the  best  bicycle 
bells  made. 

If  you  wish  to  be  conveniently  located  while 
stopping  in  New  York  City,  locate  at  the  St. 
Denis,  where  the  Broadway  car  can  leave  and 
take  you  at  the  Eleventh  street  corner.  The 
excellence  of  Taylor's  restaurant  is  undisputed, 
the  rooms  are  in  a  neighborhood  quiet  at  night. 
For  shopping  and  the  theaters  the  St.  Denis  is 
within  walking  distance. 


FIFTH   AVENUE   FOR    WHEELMEN. 

The  enterprising  gentleman  who  wrote  to 
the  Police  Board  of  New  York,  asking  that 
Fifth  avenue  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  owners  of  private  carriages  will  probably  not 
get  what  he  asks  for,  but,  after  all,  the  request 
is  not  so  unreasonable.  Fifth  avenue  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  pleasure  street  of  New 
York.  It  is  the  great  show  street,  and,  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  vehicles  which  pass  over  its  pave- 
ments are  carriages.  With  Broadway  and 
Sixth  avenue  on  one  side,  and  Madison  and 
Fourth  avenues  in  addition,  there  is  plenty  of 
chance  for  business  traffic.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  enterprising  gentleman  would  ex- 
clude bicycles  from  Fifth  avenue,  but,  if  the 
ordinance  were  to  pass  simply  on  the  basis  that 
pleasure  carriages  only  should  be  used,  bicy- 
cles could  not,  under  the  rulings  of  the  courts, 
be  excluded.  It  will  be  interesting  to  cyclers 
to  observe  whether  any  notice  will  be  taken  of 
his  request. 

PACED  RECORDS. 

The  time  is  fast  drawing  near  when  paced 
records  will  cease,  simply  because  the  limit  has 
been  nearly  reached,  and  a  new  series  of  rec- 
ords of  the  unpaced  kind  will  be  inaugurated. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  unpaced 
record  is  greater  than  that  of  the  paced,  and, 
in  fact,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  some  new  scheme  be  inaugurated  whereby 
the  interest  in  record  making  can  be  retained, 
and,  when  the  limit  of  speed  has  been  reached 
through  the  medium  of  paced  riding,  the  public 
will  naturally  require  something  else,  and  there 
is  only  one  thing  left,  and  that  is  the  unpaced. 
When,  however,  the  limit  of  the  new  style 
of  record  breaking  is  reached,  what  will  the 
manufacturers  turn  to  for  advertising  purposes 


and  the  record  breakers  do  for  a  living  ?  To 
say  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  speed  of  the 
bicycler  would  be  folly.  It  is  simply  a  question 
how  soon  that  limit  will  be  reached,  and, 
when  it  is  reached,  how  soon  the  men  in  their 
efforts  to  lower  the  same  will  tire  of  their  futile 
endeavors  and  the  manufacturers  tire  of  the  un- 
necessary expense.  Had  any  one  told  me 
three  years  ago  1.35  was  possible,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the  luna- 
tic asylum  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  experience,  the 
lunatic  is  the  man  who  will  dare  to  place  the 
limit  that  these  men  with  the  improved  meth- 
ods, improved  tracks  and  improved  bicycles 
will  be  able  to  reach. 

OPPOSITION   LEAGUES. 

Speaking  of  League  matters,  I  have  not 
heard  anything  lately  about  the  National  Col- 
ored League.  I  have  inquired  hither  and  yon, 
but  the  attempt  which  was  made  after  the  As- 
sembly at  Louisville  had  decided  to  refuse  the 
colored  man  membership,  seems  to  have  died 
a  natural  death.  There  is  another  small  organ- 
ization, the  formation  of  which,  in  Michigan, 
was  commenced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
with  promises  of  immensity  and  power  beyond 
comparison,  that  seems  also  to  have  disappeared. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any  organization 
which  is  practically  in  opposition  to  that  grand 
National  body,  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, is  bound  to  die  a  sudden  and  unnatural 
death.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  All  of  these 
small  Leagues  which  it  has  been  my  duty  from 
time  to  time  to  record  as  springing  into  exist- 
ence have  died  out  almost  as  quickly.  Public 
sentiment  is  against  them.  The  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  is  pre-eminently  the 
National  organization.  It  has  a  hold  upon  the 
American  cycling  public  ;  it  has  the  confidence 
of  the  rank  and  file,  and  properly  so,  for  amid 
storms  and  tempests,  criticisms  and  actual  an- 
tagonism, it  remains  first  and  foremost  as  a  rep- 
resentative  cycle  organization  of  the  country. 

THE   NEXT   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   L.    A.    W. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Raymond,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
farewell  dinner,  announced  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  L.A.W., 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  opposed  on  principle 
to  any  one  connected  with  the  trade  holding 
office  in  the  national  body.  This  opens  up  the 
question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  electing  members 
of  the  trade  to  League  office.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  an  individual's  fitness,  for  in  the  case 
under  discussion  no  one  can  gainsay  the  fitness 
of  Mr.  Raymond  for  the  position,  or  that  he 
would  make  a  good  and  efficient  president ; 
but  to  throw  down  the  bars  because  of  his  per- 
sonal fitness  would  carry  with  it  as  a  precedent 
elements  of  danger  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  lines  of  the  League  and  of  the  trade  run 
too  close  and  too  parallel  not  to  be  in  danger 
of  crossing,  and  in  such  a  case  the  temptation 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  League  for  per- 
sonal profit  might  prove  all  too  powerful. 
There  are  many  men  in  the  trade  who  would 
do  the  League  honor  ;  but  this  is  not  a  question 
of  individuals,  but  of  a  class.  The  trade  has 
given  the  League  the  most  generous  support, 
and  they  have  in  turn  received  their  reward 
directly  and  indirectly.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  trade  would  be  in  favor  of  its  members  tak- 
ing office  in  the  national  body. 

The  Prowler. 
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FICTION. — A  theme  that  never  grows  old,  a  lesson  that  is  ever  conned  but  never  learned,  Louise 
D.  Mitchell  tells  in  her  own  delightful  way  in  A  Study  in   Love. 

"  Through  the  tangled  maze  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  marryings  and  giving  in 

marriage,  with  all  the  singular  peculiarities  which  surrounded  the  question 
in  the  early  colonial  days  of  this  continent,  Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy  unravels, 
to  the  delight  of  Outing  readers,  her  Jamestown  Romance. 

HUNTING. — The  wild  excitement  of  a  furious  gallop  ;  the  bloodstirring  tonguing  of  deep- voiced 
hounds  ;  the  closing  struggle  with  a  hard-fighting  quarry — are  the  character- 
istics of  A  Yaqui  Boar-hunt  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 

FISHING. — The  enemies  of  the  finny  tribe  are  legion,  and  their  lures  as  ancient  as  the  human 
race  ;  yet  new  methods  come  with  new  generations,  and  one  of  these  is  Fish- 
Shooting  in  the  West  Indies. 

SHOOTING. — The  old  sportsman  of  the  lower  walks  of  life  is  frequently  a  peculiar  character — 
knarled  and  unbendable  as  an  ancient  tree.  How  Ed.  W.  Sandys  made 
a  friend  of  one  cross-grained  Leatherstocking  is  delightfully  related  in  The 
Conversion  of  Trapper  Lewis. 

Those  who  know  the  best  shooting-grounds  of  the  far  South  will  enjoy  the 
experiences  of  the  party  which  brought,  from  lonely  ponds  of  those  prairie- 
lands,  A   Reminiscence  of  Texas  Shooting. 

That  the  Antipodean  Nimrod  can  find  plenty  of  diversion  with  the  queer 
beasts  and  fowl  of  his  country  is  pleasantly  proved  by  a  delightful  recital  of 
Bush   Memories  of  Australia. 

ATHLETICS. — Japan  is  yielding  many  an  unexpected  harvest,  and  Outing's  athletic  readers  are 
participating  in  the"  opening-up  of  the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum.  Kinza 
Hirai  tells  us  something  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Games  of  Japan. 

Since  the  first  fur-trading  post  was  established  in  the  wilds  of  Canada, 
many  sturdy  sons  of  Auld  Scotia  have  made  their  homes  under  the  Northern 
Light.  With  such  men  the  love  for  "  besom  an'  stane  "  never  dies,  and  the 
more  severe  the  climate,  the  better  for  their  "  roarin'  game,"  Curling  in 
the  Northwest. 

CYCLING. — When  Lenz  reached  Mandalay  he  had  indeed  earned  a  restful  spell,  and  in  no  city  of 
the  Orient  could  that  be  more  enjoyed  than  in  the  fallen  city  of  Theebaw. 

YACHTING. — The  designing,  making  and  sailing  of  practical  model  yachts  has  occupied  the 
fertile  and  scientific  mind  of  Franklyn  Bassford  for  many  years.  He  pours 
forth  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  Model  Yacht  Designing. 

TRAYEL.— The  Eden  of  the  Gulf— Cuba— like  a  quaint  portion  of  far-away  Toledo  or 
Grenada  broken  from  its  old  anchorage  and  drifted  to  the  Carribean  Sea,  is 
a  fit  subject  for  the  pen  of  Annetta  Josefa  Valerio-Antona. 

MILITARY.— The  story  of  the  National  Guard  of  Illinois,  of  the  men  who  have  borne 
with  heroic  patience  the  trials  and  dangers  of  active  service,  is  a  fitting  subject 
for  the  able  pen  of  Lieut.  Wm.  R.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A. 
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Those  not  regular  subscribers  to  Outing  may, 
by  ordering  through  us  the  periodicals  for  which 
they  are  subscribers,  add  Outing  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced price,  if  not  without  cost.  Thus  if  you 
wish,  let  us  say,  Harper's  Monthly,  Life, 
Puck,  ox  Judge,  send  the  money  through  this 
office  and  we  will  add  Outing  to  the  list  with- 
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bination rate  on  any  first-class  periodicals, 
American  or  European. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

Back  numbers  of  Outing  exchanged,  if  in 
good  condition  and  untrzmmed,  for  the  corre- 
sponding volume,  bound  in  brown  cloth,  with 
black  and  gilt  side  stamp,  for  $1.00,  the  sub- 
scriber paying  transportation  both  ways. 


Outing; 


MONTHLY'  RECORD- 


OUTING   "will   in   this    department 
record  all  important  events  within  the 
domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly  amateur  sport. 
Please  address  all  communications  to  '■'The   Editor  of 


OUTING"  and  NOT  to  any  individtcal  member  of 
the  staff.  Letters  and  inquiries  from  anonymous  corre- 
spondents do  tjtt  receive  attention. 

The  OUTING  Company,  Limited,  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustratioi;s 
submitted,  bzci  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same,  manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  always  be  stated. 


OUTING'S    SEARCH    EXPEDITION. 


We  trust  the  myste- 
rious fate  of  Frank  G. 
Lenz  will  be  solved 
within'  the  next  six 
months,  by  our  expe- 
dition sent  to  deter- 
mine his  whereabouts, 
living  or  dead. 

The  extreme  difficul- 
ties that  have  beset  the 
path  of  the  searchers, 
by  reason  of  the  Kurd- 
ish disturbances  in  that 
portion  of  Asia  Minor 
where  Lenz  was  last 
seen,  and  the  severity 
of  the  weather  there 
during  this  winter  have 
greatly  retarded  all 
progress  and  communication.  The  conduct  of 
Outing  may  be  best  judged  by  the  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  Lenz's  personal  friends 
of  a  direct  search,  for  they  had  no  more  than 
started  when  it  became  evident  to  them  how 
untiring  Outing  has  been  from  the  first  in 
pursuing  all  possible  clews  as  to  Lenz's  where- 
abouts. Groundless  rumors  of  every  sort  are 
being  circulated  through  the  press  by  unscru- 
pulous people  regarding  this  unfortunate  man 
and  his  family.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  sim- 
ply these  : 

The  mother  of  Frank  G.  Lenz  has  repeatedly 
sent  letters  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  this 
company  for  its  untiring  efforts  to  determine 
his  fate. 

The  uncle  of  Frank  G.  Lenz,  an  attorney, 
after  having  consulted  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  has  withdrawn  from  the  search, 
satisfied  that  Outing  is  covering  the  field  as 
thoroughly  as  it  can  be  done  under  existing 
conditions. 

Robert  Bruce,  who  journeyed  with  Lenz 
halfway  across  this  continent,  was  engaged  for 
the  search  ;  but,  his  widowed  mother  objecting, 
the  task  was  about  to  be  transferred  to  one  of 
the  most  noted  cyclists  of  Europe,  when,  to  the 
gratification  of  all,  Mr.  Sachtleben  resolutely 
accepted  our  offer. 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Sachtleben,  the  globe-girdler, 
whose  portrait  we  have  inserted  at  the  head  of 
this  column,  is  now  on  his  way  to  personally 
assist  in  the  search,  and  will  begin  operations 
as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  that  country  will 
permit.  His  long  and  successful  journeyings 
awheel  and  his  previous  experience  in  that 
very  territory  make  him  the  best  person  that 
could  possibly  have  been  selected,  and  he  will 
direct  the  band  of  searchers,  who  are,  with 
one  exception,  Americans,  and  who  will  accom- 
plish whatever  American  pluck  and  energy  are 
capable  of. 


While  Outing  does  not  need  to  apologize  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  meeting'this  serious 
and  difficult  problem,  it  is  eminently  proper 
to  insert  here  extracts  from  two  letters,  which 
absolutely  set  at  naught  any  insinuation  of  re- 
missness in  the  search  for  Lenz. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  communication  from 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  which  confirms  our  state- 
ment as  to  the  difficulties  that,  have  beset  the 
searchers  during  these  winter  months,  at 
the  same  time  establishing  the  fact  that  no  op- 
portunity that  could  possibly  have  been  em- 
ployed has  been  left  unimproved. 

Ludgate  Circus,  London, 
J.  H.  WORMAN,  ESQ.,  February  6th,  1895. 

The  Outing  Company,  Ltd.,  239  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 
re  Frank  Lenz. 
Dear  Sir  :   *    *    *  At  present  nothing  can  be  done. 
No  one  is  allowed  in  the  country  ;  and  although  some 
newspaper  correspondents  have  ventured  there,  our 
agent  feels  sure  that  they  will  be  turned  back.      We 
will  let  you  know  the  result  of  the  investigations  of 
the  missionaries  and  others  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours  truly, 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son. 

The  second  is  from  a  letter  by  the  American 
Minister  at  Constantinople  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, kindly  furnished  us  in  copy,  substantiat- 
ing the  fact  that  Outing's  agents  are  actively 
at  work. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  \ 
Constantinople,  Jan.  5th,  1895.     i 
To  the  Hon.  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  .  *  *  *  Thos.  Cook  &  Son's  agent  [in  behalf  of 
OUTING]  here  recently  conferred  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  sending  some  ONE  MORE  to  ascertain  cer- 
tainly his  fate.  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  missions 
being-  successful  AT  THIS  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  all  that  can  be  ascertained  will  be 

found  out  by  a  correspondent  of ,  who  left  last 

week  to  accompany,  if  possible,  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  Turkish  outrages.*  If  success- 
ful he  will  reach  the  region  in  which  Mr.  Lenz  was 
most  probably  made  away  with,  and  I  have  requested 
him  to  be  on  the  alert  for  information  about  him. 

Mr.  Lenz's  route  lay  through  the  country  of  the 
Kurds  (the  ancient  Carduchi  described  by  Xenophon), 
whose  customs  and  predatory  habits  have  for  many 
centuries  made  it  unsafe  to  travel  among  them.  As 
mentioned  in  a  recent  dispatch,  those  people  are  not 
Turks,  and  have  never  been  entirely  subdued. 

Terrell. 

*  Tt  will  be  remembered  that  cable  advices  to  Ameri- 
can papers  stated  that  this  expedition  is  delayed  until 
Spring  opens  on  account  of  the  impassable  condition 
of  the  roads  in  Armenia. 

Outing  from  the  first  did  not  promise  itself 
an  easy  solution  of  the  problem  before  it.  It 
appreciated  at  once  the  difficulties  that  would 
beset  the  path  of  the  searchers,  and  no  impor- 
tant results  were  looked  for  immediately.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  ere 
the  summer  shall  close,  the  fate  of  Frank  G. 
Lenz  will  have  been  determined.  God  fore- 
fend  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  the  re- 
covery alive  of  this  plucky  American  traveler. 
J.  H.  Worman, 

Editor-in-chief 
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FACULTY   INTERFERENCE   IN   INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SPORT. 

In  our  football  department  we  reprint  a  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  meetings  of  the  facul- 
ties of  single  colleges,  or  the  presidents  of  sev- 
eral colleges,  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
We  have  omitted  any  utteiances  of  individuals, 
such  as  the  stringent  criticisms  found  in  the 
annual  report  of  Harvard's  president,  or  the 
extravagant  notions  of  Professor  Wilder,  Cor- 
nell's famous  sport-hater,  and  have  published 
only  formal  resolutions,  adopted  at  meetings  of 
collegiate  officers,  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering their  duty  in  the  present  condition  of 
intercollegiate  sport.  Students  may  argue  with 
President  Eliot  and  laugh  at  Professor  Wilder, 
but  they  cannot  ignore  such  repeated  official 
announcements  as  we  have  gathered  under  one 
heading.  The  faculties  of  American  colleges 
have  full  power  to  absolutely  suppress  inter- 
collegiate competition,  or  to  place  it  under 
such  irksome  restrictions  as  would  result  in  its 
early  death.  No  honest  student  can  deny  that 
reform  is  necessary,  and  undergraduates  would 
act  wisely  in  meeting  their  faculties  half-way, 
and  voluntarily  instituting  such  changes  as 
will  avoid  the  necessity  of  repression,  or  sup- 
pression, by  the  harsh  hand  of  authority. 

PRESERVE   NATURE'S   BEAUTY. 

We  print  below  an  appeal  which  should  meet 
with  prompt  and  liberal  responses  from  all  who 
love  mountain,  forest,   and  stream,  and  would 
preserve  their  beauty. 
To  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  : 

Your  Trustees  of  Real  Estate,  finding  that 
the  cutting  of  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  Mounts 
Madison  and  Adams  had  begun,  agreed,  in 
order  to  protect  and  to  save  the  beauty  of  the 
Madison  path,  to  buy,  in  the  name  of  the  Club, 
a  strip  of  woodland,  half  a  mile  in  length,  on 
both  sides  of  Snyder  Brook.  They  hope,  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  to  continue  such  work  in 
securing  other  small  lots,  where  ownership  by 
the  Club  is  specially  desirable,  such  as  mount- 
ain peaks,  points  of  scenic  interest,  wooded 
banks  of  streams,  and  strips  along  forest  paths, 
where  otherwise  the  land  may  be  cleared  of 
trees.  Some  of  these  may  come  by  gift,  but 
others  must  be  bought ;  and  recent  experience 


illustrates  the  need  of  a  fund  in  the  control  of 
the  trustees,  so  that  they  may  act  at  once  in  an 
emergency,  as  otherwise  the  delay  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  money  may  compel  the  postpone- 
ment of  definite  action  until  too  late.  An  il- 
lustration of  the  danger  and  irreparable  loss  is 
the  cutting  of  trees  along  the  Air  Line  path, 
where  your  trustees  were  unable  to  act  in  time. 
We  require  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  we 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  Club  will  be 
glad  to  aid  in  this  good  work  by  subscribing 
themselves,  and  by  obtaining  subscriptions 
from  the  many  persons  outside  our  member- 
ship, who  have  the  preservation  of  the  mount- 
ain forests  at  heart.  Large  sums  will  be  wel- 
come, and  also  the  smallest  sums,  as  much 
benefit  will  come  not  only  from  the  amount 
realized,  but  also  from  the  number  of  those  who 
shall  take  this  means  of  showing  their  interest  ; 
and  these  little  beginnings,  we  trust,  will  form 
a  part  of  a  much  more  important  enterprise 

The  Club  itself,  through  its  Council,  demon- 
strates its  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment by  heading  the  subscription  in  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  we  expect  this  good 
example  will  be  followed  so  generally  that  we 
may  be  able  soon  to  report  the  most  satisfac- 
tory progress. 

Subscriptions,  and  also  the  money  sub- 
scribed, should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  No.  1050  Exchange 
Building,  Boston. 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Chairman. 

Charles  E.  Fay. 

Augustus  E.  Scott. 

J.  Rayner  Edmands. 

Parker  B.  Field. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATHLETIC  MATCH. 

Since  the  publication  of  Outing  for  February 
nothing  decisive  has  been  done  concerning  the 
proposed  match  between  the  London  and  New 
York  Athletic  Clubs.  The  London  Athletic 
Club  have  received  the  last  letter  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  and  referred  it  to  a  special 
committee,  which  has  as  yet  made  no  report. 
It  is  generally  believed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  that  the  contest  is  assured,  and  that 
everything  is  already  settled  except  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  few  minor  details. 


ATHLETICS. 


BOSTON  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


Their  sixth  annual  indoor  games,  open  to  all 
amateurs,  were  held  February  ninth  in  Me- 
chanics Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  The  hall  is  square, 
with  deep  galleries  and  smaller  balconies  above 
on  three  sides,  while  the  huge  stage  on  the 
fourth  was  hidden  by  a  special  grand  stand. 
The  main  floor  was  also  surrounded  by  rows  of 
temporary  seats,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
hall  to  about  3,500.  Every  seat  was  filled,  and 
many  stood  around  the  ring.  The  path,  laid 
out  on  the  wooden  floor,  was  130  yards  in  cir- 
cuit, with  wooden  curbs  and  movable  sloping 
platforms  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  which 
served  instead  of  the  banking  necessary  for  a 
track  with  such  sharp  and  frequent  corners. 
The  programme  was  long  and  the  entries  nu- 
merous, but  prompt  and  energetic  management 
finished  the  sports  at  11  p.  m. — a  little  more  than 
three  hours  from  the  start. 


40-yard  handicap  run,  with  94  starters,  final 
heat. — M.  G.  Gontermann,  Harvard  Athletic 
Association,  7  feet,  4  3-5S.;  F.  J.  O'Brien,  Bos- 
ton College  A.  A.,  8  feet.  2  ;  R.  W.  Carr,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  5  feet,  3. 

440-yard  handicap  run,  with  about  50  starters, 
final  heat. — W.  L.  Carlton,  Milton  Academy,  25 
yards,  54  1-5S  ;  J.  W.  Edson,  H.  A.  A.,  20 
yards,  2  ;  G.  F.  Troy,  Brown  University,  20 
yards,  3 

Half-mile  handicap  run,  19  starters. — W.  J. 
Gunn,  B.  U.,  40  yards,  2m.  31  1-5S. ;  W.  H. 
Allison,  Worcester'  Athletic  Club,  10  yards,  2  ; 
G.  A.  Sawyer,  H.  A.  A.,  35  yards,  3. 

One-mile  handicap  run,  21  starters. — J.  G.  De- 
laney,  W.  A.  C,  10  yards,  4m.  38  1-5S.;  G. 
Newell,  H.  A.  A  ,  70  yards,  2  ;  J.  M.  Sherry, 
W.  A.  C.,  50  yards,  3. 

One-mile  run,  invitation. — C.  H.  Kilpatrick, 
Union  College  and  New  York  Athletic  Club, 


WINTER  SPORTS. 


and  G.  "W.  Orton,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  A.  C. ,  a  dead  neat  in  4m.  41  1-5S. , 
and  the  committee  awarded  a  first  prize  to  each ; 

A.  Blake,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  3. 
Potato   race,   S   potatoes,  2  yards    intervals, 

final  heat.— J.  J.  Crowley,  St.  Mary's  A.  A., 
34  1-5S.  ;  E.  H.  Clark,  B.  A.  A.,  2  ;  T.  F.  Keane, 

B.  A.  A. ,3. 

Running  high  jump  handicap — P.  Stingel, 
B.  A.  A.,  3  inches,  6ft.  014m.  \  S.  A.  McCombie, 
B.  IT..  5  inches,  5ft.  g^in.  ,  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  scratch,  6ft. 
o^in. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot,  handicap — K.  K.  Kubli, 
H.  A.  A.,  3  feet  6  inches,  39ft.  4m. ;  C.  J.  Paine, 
Jr.,  H.  A.  A.,  4  feet,  3Sft.  i^in.,  J.  F.  Driscoll, 
Lovola  A.  C,  scratch,  40ft.  iin. 

The  several  relay  or  team  races  were  under 
the  same  conditions — teams  of  four  men,  and 
each  man  running  3  laps,  or  390  yards,  making 
the  full  distance  for  the  team  1,560  yards. 

East  Boston  Athletic  Association  (H.  F.  Mc- 
Donnell, W.  Nolan.  F.  Lyndee.  R.  P.  Williams), 
3m.  24  3-5S. ;  St.  Mary's  Athletic  Association  (J. 
F.  Lawler,  J.  J.  Crowley,  G.  G.  Rau,  J.  Stew- 
art), 2. 


Worcester  Athletic  Club  (R.  A.  Lolines,  J. 
D  Delaney,  J.  J.  McLaughlin  and  H.  L.  Dad- 
mun),  3m.  24  1-5S. ;  Suffolk  Athletic  Club  (A.  M. 
Remington,  W.  J.  Holland,  F.  V.  Benning,  M. 
V.  Kilroy),  2. 

Harvard  Universitv  (A.  L.  Jackson,  W.  R. 
Mansfield,  J.  L.  Little,  Jr.,  J.  L.  Bremer),  3m. 
17  4.5s.  ;  Boston  Athletic  Association  (E.  W. 
Pinkham,  F.  Rowe,T.  E.  Burke.T.  F..  Keane),  2. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (J.  W. 
Thomas,  R.  E.  Backenleus,  H.  J.  Cumniings, 
J.  A.  Rockwell),  3m.  19  1-5S.;  Brown  Univer- 
sity (D.  F.  O'Brien,  E.  T.  Hull,  F.  L.  Hall,  S. 
Adams),  2. 

Amherst  University  (A.  W.  Grosvenor,  R.  F. 
Elliott,  G.  M.  Converse,  R.  S.  Fletcher).  3m. 
19s.  ;  Dartmouth  College  (A  S.  Bugbee,  H.  D. 
Crawley,  C.  E.  Bolser,  S.  Chase).  2. 

Boston  University  (T.  C.  Clarkson,  W.  S. 
Lyons,  F.  W.  Beekman,  T.  E  Burke),  3m. 
29  4-5S.  ;  Boston  College  (J.  F.  Collins,  F.  J. 
O'Brien,  M.  F    McGuire,  B.  Wefer),  2. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (R.  A.  Sheritt, 
A.  D.  Silliman,  S.  C.  Boyer,  G.  W.  Orton),  3m. 
22  3-5S.  ;  Harvard  University  (L.  T.  Hildreth, 
W.  H.  Vincent,  N.W.  Bingham,  E.  Hollister),  2. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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ICE    YACHTING. 


AN      UNFAVORABLE     SEASON. 

The  protracted  term  of  unusually  cold  weather 
which  covered  all  the  courses  with  thick  ice 
also  buried  them  under  deep  snow,  and  there 
has  been  but  little  sport.  A  few  races  for  local 
honors  were  held  on  Orange  Lake  and  the 
Shrewsbury  River,  but  no  national  champion- 
ships have  been  decided,  and  the  fleet  at  Roose- 
velt Point  is  still  in  enforced  idleness. 

THE     AMATEUR     CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  for  the  decision 
of  the  amateur  championships  of  America  was 
held  January  19th,  on  Orange  Lake,  near  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  The  quarter-mile  race  was 
straightaway,  and  the  course  for  the  other  races 
an  oval,  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  The  weather 
was  cold  with  a  fresh  breeze  during  the  first 
race,  but  little  wind  afterward.  The  ice  was 
hard  and  fairly  smooth,  some  sections  having  a 
blistered  surface.  The  management  was  exe- 
crable, the  behavior  of  the  contestants  such  as 
to  disgust  all  decent  people,  and  no  one  of  the 
four  championships  was  won  by  the  best  man. 

Quarter-mile,  straightaway,  with  the  wind, 
final  heat,  H.  Davidson,  Toronto,  Ont.,  37  2-5S. 
J.  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  2.  Joseph  F. 
Donoghue,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  disqualified  for 
intentional  fouling. 

One  mile. — H.  Davidson,  2m.  59  2-5S.  ;  J.  S. 
Johnson,  2  by  4  feet,  after  being  thrown  off  the 
track  and  into  a  snowbank  by  a  ruffianly  com- 
petitor ;  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  3. 

Five  miles. — O.  Rudd,  17m.  1  3-5S.  ;  H.  Da- 
vidson, 2  ;  R.  W.  Clark.  Storm  King,  N.  Y.,  3. 

Ten  miles  — O.  Rudd  skated  over  alone  in 
39m.  29  2-5S. 

RACES    AT    RED    BANK,    N.    J. 

The  North  Shrewsbury  Ice  Yacht  Club,  with 
characteristic  liberality,  organized  an  open 
amateur  skating  meeting,  which  was  held  Jan- 
uary 28th.     The   100-yard  and   300-yard  races 


were  straightaway,  the  half-mile  up  and  down 
a  straightaway  quarter-mile,  and  the  other 
races  around  an  oval  path,  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
circuit.  The  ice  was  in  good  condition,  weather 
cold,  wind  strong,  management  excellent,  and 
skating  better  than  at  the  championship  meet- 
ing. 

100  yards,  straightaway,  with  the  wind,  run- 
ner against  skater. — W.  Conover,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  running,  12s.;  J.  C.  Hemment,  New 
York  City,  skating,  2,  by  a  foot. 

300  yards,  straightaway,  with  the  wind,  final 
heat. — H.  Davidson,  Toronto,  Ont.,  23  2-5S. ; 
H.  Moshier,  Storm  King,  N.  Y.,  2,  by  two 
yards  ;  James  A.  Donoghue,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. , 
3,  by  three  yards. 

Half  a  mile,  with  one  rightabout  turn. — H. 
Moshier,  im.  30  3-5S. ;  James  A.  Donoghue,  2  ; 
O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  3. 

Two-mile  handicap. — J.  S  Johnson,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  scratch,  6m.  1-5S  ;  O.  Rudd, 
75  yards,  2,  by  160  yards ;  C.  Clark,  Storm 
King,  N.  Y.,  165  yards,  3,  by  a  few  feet. 

Three  miles. — J.  S.  Johnson,  gm.  38s  ;  H. 
Moshier,  2,  by  two  yards;  O.  Rudd, 3,  by  ten  feet. 

AMATEUR    FIGURE-SKATING    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  seventh  annual  competition  for  this 
honor  was  held  by  the  National  Amateur  Skat- 
ing Association,  February  9th.  The  chosen  spot 
was  the  lake  of  the  South  Orange,  N.  J  ,  Field 
Club,  and  the  competition  was  under  their  au- 
spices. The  ice  was  fairly  smooth,  so  hard 
that  a  skate  did  not  mark  it,  and  the  execution 
of  figures  needing  a  firm  grip  of  the  ice  was 
almost  impossible.  Weather  cold,  wind  fierce 
and  gusty.  Three  of  the  six  entered  contestants 
were  absent,  and  two  of  the  remaining  three 
were  out  of  place  in  a  championship  contest. 

G.  D.  Phillips,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  63 
points  ;  R  J.  Schaefer,  New  York  City,  37 
points;  G.  Warrick,  Newark,  N   J.,  26  points. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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FACULTY    CONTROL    OF    INTERCOLLEGIATE    SPORT. 


Early  in  December,  1894,  several  professors 
and  presidents  of  Iowa  colleges  met  for  the 
consideration  of  athletic  sport,  and  after  due 
consideration  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  we  hereby  agree  to  suspend  all  inter- 
collegiate games  of  football  in  our  respective 
institutions  until  the  accepted  rules  and  safe- 
guards shall  have  been  so  modified  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  be  played  by  gentlemen." 

IN    INDIANA. 

A  meeting  of  presidents  of  Indiana  colleges 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  December  6th,  those 
present  being  :  Burroughs,  Wabash  College  ; 
Fisher,  Hanover  College  ;  Martin,  Moore's  Hill 
College  ;  John,  Depauw  University  ;  Cubberly, 
Vincennes  University,  and  Aldrich,  Union 
Christian  College. 

Action  was  taken  as  follows  : 

"  We,  the  college  presidents  of  Indiana,  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  college  athletic  associations, 
and  agree  to  enforce  all  rules  in  harmony  with  the  fol- 
lowing regulations : 

"WHEREAS,  A  majority  of  the  institutions  of  the  In- 
diana College  Association  interested  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  do  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  football  ; 

"  Whereas,  Some  of  these  who  have  heretofore  par- 
ticipated have  expressed  their  desire  and  purpose 
to  withdraw  from  intercollegiate  football  contests  ; 
therefore, 

"Resolved,  That,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  facul- 
ties of  our  several  colleges,  football  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  athletic  sports  to 
be  participated  in  by  members  of  the  Indiana  Intercol- 
legiate Association  as  an  organization  until  the  laws 
f;overning  the  game  shall  be  modified  astobesatis- 
actory  to  us,  provided  that  this  shall  not  prevent  any 
college  of  the  association  from  playing  exhibition 
games  in  football  upon  the  rules  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  colleges  playing. 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  no 
college  team  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  to  play  with 
any  athletic  club  or  any  semi-professional  organiza- 
tion. 

"  1.  Each  college  shall  appoint  from  its  faculty  a 
suitable  committee  on  college  athletics  who  shall  take 
general  supervision  of  all  athletic  matters  in  their  re- 
spective colleges,  and  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  college  rules  regarding  ath- 
letics. 

"2.  The  following  regulations  shall  govern  all  inter- 
collegiate contests  :  (a)  No  one  shall  take  part  in  any 
game  or  participate  in  any  athletic  sport  unless  he  be 
a  bona  fide  student,  doing  full  work  in  a  regular  course 
as  defined  in  the  curriculum  of  his  college,  said  course 
leading  to  a  degree,  (b)  No  graduate  student  of  any 
college  shall  engage  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  for 
more  than  two  years  immediately  following  the  date 
of  his  graduation. 

"  3.  No  professional  athlete  or  other  person  who  has 
ever  received  any  compensation  or  emolument  what- 
ever for  playing  in  any  game  or  for  athletic  feats 
shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in  any  game  or  athletic 
contest. 

"  4.  No  player  of  any  college  shall  be  paid  or  receive 
directly  or  indirectly  any  money  or  financial  conces- 
sion or"  emolument  as  present  or  part  compensation  for 
playing,  or  as  prior  consideration  or  inducement  to 
play,  whether  the  same  be  received  from  or  paid  by  or 
at  the  instance  of  the  college  association,  athletic  com- 
mittee or  faculty  of  such  college,  or  any  individual 
whatever. 

"  5.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
any  intercollegiate  contest  who  is  reported  by  any 
professor  as  not  doing  satisfactory  work  at  any  time 
during  the   athletic  season. 

"6.  No  student  shall  play  in  any  game  under  an  as- 
sumed name. 

"  7.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  grounds  either 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  of  the  colleges  participat- 
ing in  the  contest. 

"8.  The  elections  of  managers  and  captains  of  teams 
in  each  college  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  its 
faculty  committee  on  athletics. 

"We,  the  college  presidents  of  Indiana,  furthermore 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  several  college  athletic 


associations,  and  agree  to  enforce  all  rules  in  harmony 
with  the  above  regulations." 

IN   THE    NORTHWEST. 

A  secret  meeting  of  college  presidents  was  held  at 
Chicago,  111.,  January  nth,  those  present  being  :  Will- 
iam R.  Harper,  University  of  Chicago  ;  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  Northwestern  University  ;"  Charles  K.  "Adams, 
University  of  Wisconsin  ;  Cyrus  Northrup,  University 
of  Minnesota  ;  A.  S.  Draper,"University  of  Illinois,  and 
J.  H.  Smart,  Purdue  University. 

On  motion  of  President  Smart,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  expert  managers  of  foot- 
ball to  so  revise  the  rules  of  the  game  that  the  liability 
to  injury  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  was  decided  to  submit  to  the  Faculties  of 
all  Western  educational  institutions  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  We  call  upon  all  college  and  university  authori- 
ties to  put  forth  every  practicable  effort  to  prevent 
professionalism  of  any  form  in  intercollegiate  games  ; 
to  make  every  such  game  an  honorable  contest  of  ath- 
letic skill  by  excluding  from  participation  in  it  all  per- 
sons who  are  not  regularly  enrolled  as  students,  doing 
full  work  as  such." 

The  following  rules  were  adopted,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Faculties  of  the  several 
institutions  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Rule  1.  Each  college  and  university  that  has  not  al- 
ready done  so  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  college 
athletics  who  shall  take  general  supervision  of  all 
athletic  matters  in  their  respective  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, and  who  shall  have  all  responsibility  of  enforc- 
ing the  college  or  university  rules  regarding  athletics 
and  all  intercollegiate  sports. 

Rule  2.  No  one  shall  participate  in  any  game  or 
athletic  sport  unless  he  be  a  bona  fide  student  doing 
full  work  in  a  regular  or  special  course,  as  denned  in 
the  curriculum  of  his  college,  and  no  person  who  has 
participated  in  any  match  game  as  a  member  of  any 
college  team  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any 
game  as  a  member  of  another  college  team  until  he 
has  been  a  matriculant  in  said  college  under  the  above 
conditions  for  a  period  of  six  months.  This  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  a  student  who,  having  graduated  at  one 
college,  shall  enter  another  college  for  professional  or 
graduate  study. 

Rule  3.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  any  intercol- 
legiate contest  who  has  received  any  gift,  remunera- 
tion or  pay  for  his  services  on  a  college  team. 

Rule  4.  Any  student  of  any  institution  who  shall  be 
pursuing  a  regularly  prescribed  resident  graduate 
course  within  such  institution, whether  for  an  advanced 
degree  or  one  of  its  professional  schools,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  play  for  a  period  of  the  minimum  number  of 
years  required  for  securing  the  graduate  or  profes- 
sional degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

Rule  5.  No  person  who  has  been  employed  in  train- 
ing a  college  team  for  intercollegiate  contests  shall  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest, 
as  a  member  of  any  team  which  he  has  trained,  and  no 
professional  athlete  and  no  person  who  has  ever  been 
a  member  of  a  professional  team  shall  play  in  an  in- 
tercollegiate contest. 

Rule  6.  No  student  shall  play  in  any  game  under  an 
assumed  name. 

Rule  7.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  any  intercollegiate  contest  if  found  by  the  faculty 
of  the  institution  to  which  he  belongs  to  be  delinquent 
in  his  studies. 

Rule  8.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  grounds  either 
owned  by  or  under  the  control  of  one  or  both  of  the 
colleges  participating  in  the  contest,  and  all  games 
shall  be  played  under  student  management,  and  not 
under  the  patronage  or  control  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion, association  or  private  individual. 

Rule  9.  The  election  of  managers  and  captains  of 
teams  in  each  college  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  faculty  committee  on  athletics. 

Rule  10.  College  teams  shall  not  engage  in  games 
with  any  professional  team  nor  those  teams  represent- 
ing so-called  athletic  clubs. 

Rule  n.  Before  every  intercollegiate  contest  a  list 
of  men  proposing  to  play  shall  be  presented  by  each 
team  or  teams  to  the  other  or  others,  certifying  that 
all  members  are  entitled  to  play  under  the  rules 
adopted,  such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  registrar 
or  secretary  of  the  college  or  university.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  captains  of  the  teams  to  enforce  this 
rule. 
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FOOTBALL. 


ASSOCIATION     FOOTBALL.        A   WORD    OF   WARNING. 

In  Southern  California  the  devotees  of  this 
game  ride  miles  on  horseback  to  the  place  of 
practice.  In  Winnipeg  its  followers  play  on  the 
well-packed  snow,  in  felt  boots  and  rubbers, 
with  the  thermometer  below  freezing.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  regular  schedules  are  varied 
by  contests  with  teams  from  the  ocean  steam- 
ships. From  all  the  association  football  centers 
in  America  come  reports  of  the  enlargement  of 
its  circle  of  admirers  and  exponents. 

Careful  investigation  establishes  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  sports  on  this  continent  to-day  on 
a  more  strictly  amateur  basis.  In  only  one 
section  is  there  the  slightest  taint  of  profession- 
alism, and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
the  Pawtucket  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team,  a  purely 
amateur  one,  holds  both  the  Mayor's  cup  and 
the  Rhode  Island  cup.  This  desirable  status  is 
the  result  of  the  foresight  of  those  organizing 
the  various  leagues.  These  organizers  have 
usually  been  men  from  Great  Britain,  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  professionalism  on 
the  game,  and  who  profited  by  their  English 
experience  and  observation  when  forming  the 
rules  for  this  country.  One  very  efficient  safe- 
guard has  been  the  rigid  registration  rule. 
Every  club  is  required  to  register  the  names  of 
all  players  with  the  secretary  of  the  league  to 
which  the  club  belongs.  No  player  is  allowed 
to  play  for  more  than  one  club.  In  Ontario, 
where  the  leading  league  is  formed  of  teams 
from  small  towns,  no  club  can  play  a  non-resi- 
dent without  permission  of  the  League  Regis- 
tration Committee,  a  permission  that  is  very 
sparingly  granted.  These  wise  provisions  have 
shut  out  the  "  ringer,"  and  it  is  from  the  "ring- 
er "  that  the  professional  is  developed. 

With  increasing  popularity  and  better  play- 
ing come  larger  gates  and  the  temptation  to 
pay  players  for  their  services.  Let  this  danger 
be  met  and  avoided  at  the  outset.  The  estab- 
lishment of  charity  cups  will  both  increase  the 
interest  in  the  game  and  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  dangerous  surplus.  This,  or  some  similar 
plan,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  executive — 
a.  point  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  —  should  result  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  pure  form  of  the  sport  that  we  now 
enjoy. 

I  understand  that  the  baseball  magnates 
have  planned  a  professional  league  of  associa- 
tion players  to  take  the  field  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  league  will 
speedily  absorb  those  players  who  have  for- 
feited their  right  to  amateur  standing.  If  it 
will  do  this  service  for  amateur  football,  and 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  game  in  places 
where  it  is  now  unknown,  it  will  possess  more 
reason  for  existence  than  do  most  such  organ- 
izations. 

I  am  very  solicitous  for  the  advancement  of 
this  form  of  an  ancient  sport,  which  I  hold  to  be 
unsurpassed  as  a  means  of  healthful  recreation 
for  boys  and  young  men,  but  I  trust  that  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall  behold  the 
spectacle  of  leading  exponents  of  the  game, 
claiming  amateur  standing,  traveling  from 
ocean  to  ocean  to  coach  college  teams  for  a 
money  consideration,  as  did  some  of  the  promi- 
nent Rugby  players  last  fall. 

S.  J.  Watts. 


THE    CANADIAN    FOOTBALL    ASSOCIATION    OF 
MONTREAL. 

The  round  ball  has  been  followed  in  a  des- 
ultory manner  in  Montreal  for  more  than  ten 
years,  but  no  association  was  formed  until  1893. 
In  that  year,  principally  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  B.  G.  Frazer-Crierie,  the  present  secretary, 
the  Canadian  Football  Association  was  found- 
ed, and  an  exceptionally  handsome  trophy  was 
secured.  Four  clubs — the  Druids,  Scottish  Ath- 
letics, Astons  and  Thistles  composed  the  senior 
league.  The  Scottish  Athletics  won  the  trophy. 
In  the  intermediate  series  the  Mohawks,  and  in 
the  junior  series  the  Heathers,  were  the  winners 

In  1S94  the  association  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  The  teams  participating  in  the 
senior  series  were — Scottish  Athletics,  Valley- 
fields,  Mohawks,  Druids,  Thistles  and  Metro- 
politans. The  Valleyfields  finished  first  with 
seventeen  points.  The  Scottish  Athletics  were 
runners-up  with  fifteen  points.  The  junior 
clubs  controlled  by  the  association  were  the 
Heathers,  Highlands,  Excelsiors  (two  teams), 
Jerseys  (two  teams),  Thistles,  Corinthians, 
Rovers,  Caledonias  and  Reserves.  A  juvenile 
league  of  five  teams  was  also  conducted.  The 
schedule  for  all  divisions  began  in  May  and  ex- 
tended through  June,  September  and  October. 

The  neighboring  cities  of  Ottawa,  Quebec, 
Carleton,  Valleyfield  and  Three  Rivers  have 
formed  leagues  affiliated  with  the  C.  F.  A. 
After  the  schedule  for  1894  had  been  drawn  up 
the  following  clubs  were  organized  in  Mon- 
treal :  Sixth  Fusiliers,  St.  Laurents,  Back 
River,  Primrose  and  Shamrocks.  The  last- 
named,  organized  in  October,  won  its  first 
game  (2-0),  its  opponent  being  last  year's 
champion,  the  Scottish  Athletic  Club. 

The  Shamrocks  will  put  three  teams  in  the 
field  in  1895.  The  Montreal  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  McGill  College  are  expected  to  have 
teams  the  coming  season.  An  eleven  from  the 
United  States,  selected  from  the  Vermont  di- 
vision, visited  Montreal  last  July.  They  were 
defeated  by  the  C.  F.  A.  (5  to  o).  One  provis- 
ion in  the  by-laws  of  this  association  is  unique. 
It  provides  for  the  free  admission  to  all  games 
of  soldiers  in  uniform.  S.  J.  Watts. 

ACROSS  THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

That  football  is  not  dying  out  here  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  all  elevens  report  better  finan- 
cial results  than  in  previous  seasons,  while  not 
a  few  have  balances  in  the  treasury.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Football  should  not  be  a  con- 
tinual drain  of  funds  from  the  enthusiasts. 

Baker  of  Kansas  is  probably  entitled  to  the 
trans-Mississippi  championship,  with  Missouri 
second,  and  Nebraska  third  ;  even  though  Ne- 
braska was  beaten  by  Doane  of  Crate.  Baker 
closed  its  season  by  defeating  the  Denver  A.  C. 
36-6.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska both  won  two  games  in  the  Inter-State 
League. 

No  trans-Mississippi  State  has  yet  a  State 
league,  but  each  has  several  teams  of  average 
ability,  not  excepting  South  Dakota. 

Outside  of  the  colleges  the  best  football 
elevens  are  those  of  the  Denver  A.  C,  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  of  Des  Moines,  and  the  Pastime  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  order  named. 


US 


OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


Few  elevens  have  yet  set  secured  coaches  for 
1895.      Kansas  has    retained    Hector    Cowan. 
Nearly  all  have  chosen  captains  and  managers. 
Harvey  F.  Kendall. 

AT    BERKELEY    UNIVERSITY. 

P.  Benson,  who  captained  the  University  of 
California  football  team  in  1893  and  1894,  and 
was  re-elected  captain  for  the  season  of  1895, 
being  about  to  leave  the  university,  has  re- 
signed his  captaincy,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
fellow-students.  Ed.  Sherman,  formerly  of  the 
Oakland  High  School,  now  in  the  Sophomore 
class,  has  been  chosen  captain.  He  is  light, 
but  full  of  pluck,  and  a  sure  tackier. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC   GAMES    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

f  In  order  to  provide  the  material  out  of  which 
good  athletic  representatives  may  be  secured 
for  Stanford  University,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  principal  boys'  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Palo  Alto  should  be  united  into  a 
league,  and  that  interschool  field-days  should 
be  held  on  the  university  track.  The  follow- 
ing schools  might  be  banded  into  such  a  league  : 
Belmont,  St.  Matthew's  School  at  San  Mateo, 
San  Jose  High  School,  Santa  Clara  College, 
and  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 

the  records  of  1894. 
The  scores   of  the  four  prominent  collegiate 
teams  for  the  season  of  1894  were  as  follows  : 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

September  29th — Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  22; 
Dartmouth  College,  o. 

October  3d— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  48  ;  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  o. 

October  6th— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  45;  Phil- 
lips Andover  Academy,  o. 

October  nth— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  18  ;  Brown 
University,  4. 

October  13th— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  14; 
Orange  Athletic  Club,  o. 

October  17th— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  30;  Am- 
herst University,  o. 

October  20th— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  32  ;  Will- 
iams College,  o. 

October  27th — New  York  City  :  Harvard,  22  ;  Cornell 
University,  12. 

November  1st— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  40; 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  o. 

November  10th — Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  36; 
Chicago  Athletic  Association,  o. 

November  15th— Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  18  ; 
Brown  University,  o. 

November  24th— Springfield,  Mass.:  Harvard,  4; 
Yale  University,  12. 

November  29th— Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Harvard,  4  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  18. 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE. 

September  29th— Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton,  40; 
Lafayette  College,  o. 

October  6th— South  Bethlehem,  Pa. :  Princeton,  8; 
Lehigh  University,  o. 

October  10th— Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton,  48;  Rut- 
gers College,  o. 

October  15th— Baltimore,  Md.:  Princeton,  12;  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  o. 

October  20th — New  York  City  :  Princeton,  12  ;  Cor- 
nell University,  4. 

October  24th— Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton,  32;  Le- 
high University,  o. 

October  27th— Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton,  34  ;  Volun- 
teer Football  Club,  o. 

November  10th— Trenton,  N.  J.:  Princeton,  o;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  12. 

November  20th— Orange,  N.  J.:  Princeton,  15  ;  Orange 
Athletic  Club,  4. 

December  1st — New  York  City:  Princeton,  o ;  Yale 
University,  24. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

October  3d— Lancaster.  Pa.:  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 34  ;  "Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  o. 

October  6th— Philadelphia,  Pa. :  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 66  ;  Swarthmore  College,  o. 


October  10th — Philadelphia,  Pa. :  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 22  ;  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  o. 

October  13th — Philadelphia,  Pa.:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 46  ;  Georgetown  University,  o. 

October  17th— Philadelphia,  Pa.:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 30  ;  Lehigh  University,  o. 

October  20th — Brooklyn,   L.  I.:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 18  ;  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  10. 
"October    26th— Washington,    D.   C:    University  of 
Pennsylvania,  14  ;  University  of  Virginia,  6. 

October  27th — Annapolis,  Md.:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 12  ;  United  States  Naval  Cadets,  o. 

October  31st— Philadelphia,  Pa.:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 26;  Lafayette  College,  o. 

November  1st— Wilmington,  Del.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  30  ;  Warren  Athletic  Club,  o. 

November  3d — Philadelphia,  Pa.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  30  ;  Camden  Athletic  Club,  o. 

November  6th — Philadelphia,  Pa.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  22 ;  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, o. 

November  10th — Trenton,  N.  J. :  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 12  ;  Princeton  College,  o, 

November  14th— Riverton,  N.  J.:  University  of  Penn 
sylvania,  22  ;  West  Philadelphia  Athletic  Club,  o. 

November  17th — Philadelphia,  Pa.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  6  ;  Cornell  University,  o. 

November  20th— Wilmington,  Del.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  26  ;  Warren  Athletic  Club,  o. 

November  29th — Philadelphia,  Pa.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  18  ;  Harvard  University,  4. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

September  29th— Hartford,  Conn.:  Yale,  42  ;  Trinity 
College,  o. 

October  3d — New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale,  28;  Brown 
University,  o. 

October  6th— Brooklyn,  L.  I. :  Yale,  10  ;  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  o. 

October  10th— New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale,  23;  Will- 
iams College,  4. 

October  13th — New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale,  34  ;  Lehigh 
University,  o. 

October  15th— Springfield,  Mass.:  Yale,  34;  Dart- 
mouth College,  o. 

October  20th — Orange,  N.  J.:  Yale,  24  ;  Orange  Ath- 
letic Club,  20. 

October  24th — New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale,  23  ;  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  o. 

October  27th- West  Point,  N.  Y.:  Yale,  12;  United 
States  Military  Cadets,  5. 

October  31st— New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale,  42;  Volun- 
teer Football  Club,  o. 

November  3d — Providence,  R.  I.:  Yale,  12  ;  Brown 
University,  o. 

November  7th — New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale,  67;  Tufts 
College,  o. 

November  10th— New  York  City:  Yale,  50  ;  Lehigh 
University,  o. 

November  14th— New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale,  48  ;  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association,  o. 

November  24th— Springfield,  Mass.:  Yale,  12  ;  Har- 
vard University,  4. 

December  1st— New  York  City:  Yale,  24  ;  Princeton 
College,  o. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  played  17  games  ; 
scored  400  points  against  a  total  of  20  for  all 
her  17  opponents  ;  was  scored  against  in  only 
3  of  her  17  games;  beat  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton, and  did  not  play  against  Yale. 

Yale  played  16  games  ;  scored  485  points 
against  a  total  of  13  for  all  her  16  opponents  ; 
was  scored  against  in  only  3  of  her  16  games  ; 
beat  Harvard  and  Princeton,  and  did  not  play 
against  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harvard  played  13  games  ;  scored  334  points 
against  a  total  of  46  for  all  her  13  opponents  ; 
was  scored  against  in  only  4  of  her  13  games  ; 
was  beaten  by  Yale  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  did  not  play  against  Princeton. 

Princeton  played  10  games  ;  scored  202 
points  against  a  total  of  44  for  all  her  10 
opponents  ;  was  scored  against  in  only  4  of  her 
10  games  ;  was  beaten  by  Yale  and  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  did  not  play  against  Har- 
vard. 

These  scores  leave  the  question  of  intercol- 
legiate superiority  unsettled.     W.  B.  Curtis. 
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FENCING. 


OUR   FENCING-MASTERS. 

At  present  the  much-talked-of  grand  assault 
between  the  French  masters  resident  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  seems  farther  than  ever  from 
realization.  The  misunderstandings  between 
the  men  have  become  ludicrously  complicated, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  one  or  more  highly- 
spiced  letters  to  flourish  under  the  noses  of  his 
rivals.  Strange  to  say,  the  organization  which 
has,  perhaps,  done  more  for  fencing  than  any 
other  in  America — namely,  the  New  York 
Fencers'  Club — is  the  direct  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent bad  blood  between  the  Joinville  maitres 
and  their  confreres.  The  fault  of  the  Fencers 
was  by  no  means  one  of  intention  ;  the  commit- 
tee that  drew  up  the  invitation  circular  for  the 
club's  reception  "to  Professor  Vauthier  on  his 
arrival  here  simply  forgot  for  the  moment,  in 
their  desire  to  introduce  their  new  instructor 
as  advantageously  as  possible,  of  what  sensi- 
tive, not  to  say  inflammable,  stuff  a  French 
fencing-master  is  made.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  already  in  America  two  or 
three  professors  of  acknowledged  standing,  the 
Fencers'  committee  published  to  the  world  the 
announcement  that  their  new  instructor  was 
the  strongest  fencer  who  had  ever  set  foot  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  was,  to  say  the 
least,  an  indirect  affront  to  the  elder  men,  al- 
though, of  course,  not  for  a  moment  meant  in 
this  sense,  and  was  regarded  by  them  in  the 
light  of  a  direct  challenge.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  them  swallowed  their  wrath  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  even  accepted  the  Fencers'  invitation 
to  cross  foils  with  Professor  Vauthier.  Still 
the  unfortunate  phrase  rankled  deeply,  and 
directly  influenced  the  well-remembered  as- 
saults between  Vauthier  and  Gouspy.  Prof essor 
Vauthier,  all  innocent  as  he  was  of  the  unfa- 
vorable light  in  which  he  stood  in  regard  to  the 
other  professors,  was  at  a  complete  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  efforts  of  his  confreres  rather  to 
conquer  him  than  to  give,  as  in  Paris,  an  ex- 
hibition of  scientific  fencing,  which  points 
are  a  secondary  matter.  Professors  Gouspy 
and  Rondelle  still  consider  that  the  Fencers 
challenged  the  other  American  masters  on  be- 
half of  their  instructor  in  their  famous  circular, 
and  still  demand  to  know  why  they  are  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  dispute  that  assertion 
concerning  the  strongest  fencer  in  America. 

The  second  mistake  was  made  by  the  New 
York  masters,  who,  in  their  attempt  to  form  an 
association  of  maitres  cfarmes,  deferred  too 
little  to  the  elder  professors,  who,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  should  naturally  have  taken  the 
initiative.  That  this  idea,  a  very  excellent  one 
in  itself,  should  come  from  Professor  Vauthier, 
who,  all  unknown  to  himself,  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  other  men's  dissatisfaction,  was 
not  conducive  to  its  popularity  with  them.  Un- 
fortunate and  indefensible  letters  followed  and 
the  rupture  was  complete. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  present  way  out  of 
the  unfortunate  complication,  as  I  do  not  think 
the  men  concerned  are  of  the  kind  to  forgive 
and  forget.  Some  of  the  Boston  amateurs, 
who  are  very  confident  in  the  talents  of  their 
two  masters,  Rondelle  and  Jaques,  have  re- 
cently made  an  attempt  to  match  these  two 
men  against  any  two  of  the  New  York  masters; 


but  these  latter  are  either  too  chary  of  their 
reputations  or,  like  Professor  Vauthier,  they 
are  heartily  sick  of  the  bickerings  and  misun- 
derstandings which  have  hitherto  existed 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject 
merely  to  record  the  facts,  and  without  wishing 
to  express  either  praise  or  condemnation.  In 
balancing  the  right  and  wrong  in  any  such 
affair  it  is  always  well  to  look  at  it  from  ail 
sides,  and  to  take  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  all  parties  into  consideration.  Let  us  hope 
that  time  and  a  somewhat  more  assiduous  cul- 
tivation of  that  powerful  lubricant,  tact,  will 
eventually  destroy  all  friction. 

FENCING  AT  YALE,   CORNELL,  WELLESLEY,  ETC. 

A  report  has  been  widely  published,  that 
fencing  has  been  abandoned  at  Yale,  and  that 
Professor  Jacoby,  who  took  M.  Postel's  place 
there,  has  resigned  the  position  of  instructor. 
I  simply  record  the  fact  here  that  both  these 
statements  are  absolutely  false.  Fencing  at 
Yale  is  not  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as 
could  be  wished,  but  the  outlook  is  still  encour- 
aging. 

Cornell  University  now  has  a  Fencers'  Club, 
and  is  likely  to  arrange  a  match  with  Union 
College  during  the  spring. 

At  Wellesley,  Miss  Hill,  who  is  high-minded 
enthusiasm  personified,  has  again  taken  heart, 
and  is  likely  to  establish  fencing  on  a  firm  and 
permanent  basis.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Miss  Hill,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  women 
physical  instructors,  considers  fencing  perhaps 
the  most  advantageous  exercise  in  which  a 
young  girl  can  indulge.  Parents,  take  notice. 
What  are  Smith  and  Vassar  and  Lasell  doing 
in  this  line  ? 

The  ladies'  classes  at  the  New  York  Fencers' 
Club  and  at  the  Fencers'  Club  in  Boston  are 
larger  this  winter  than  ever  before,  and  in 
Boston  Miss  Deane,  of  the  St.  Botolph  Gym- 
nasium, is  instructing  a  class  of  a  dozen  young 
girls.  Fencing  in  winter  and  golf  in  summer 
are  two  sports  to  which  future  generations  of 
Americans  are  sure  to  owe  much. 

From  Eau  Claire,  Mich.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Cass  re- 
ports that  he  has  a  flourishing  class  of  men,  and 
the  St.  Paul  Fencing  Club  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
whose  instructor  is  Professor  Legault,  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur B.  Mallett,  to  be  making  excellent  progress. 

Like  news  comes  from  farther  west,  while 
the  Boston  Fencing  Club  is  in  such  a  flourish- 
ing condition  that  it  is  considering  plans  ol  the 
most  ambitious  nature. 

BOSTON    FENCING    CLUB    HANDICAP. 

The  first  of  the  four  club  handicaps  was  fin- 
ished February  ioth,  and  resulted  as  follows  : 


Name.  Score. 

Nickerson 23-08 

1.05 


Handicap.         Total. 

40  63.08 

20  62.05 

—  5912 

—  59-07 
30  56.06 
30  54  55 
40  54.01 


Clapp        42.1 

Howard 59-12 

Cabot 59-°7 

Elkus 26.06 

Smith 24  55 

Rogers 13-01 

Thayer 22.25 

Mr.  Nickerson  is  thus  the  first  one  to  have 
his  name  engraved  upon  the  gigantic  mug  rep- 
resenting the  Club  Handicap  championship. 

Ed  wap  n  Bkeck 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PROFESSIONAL   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Some  of  them,  generally  the  least  successful 
and  those  of  least  ability,  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  amateur  ;  attribute  their  want  of  success 
to  him,  and,  if  they  could  do  just  as  they  like, 
would  sweep  him  altogether  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  forgetting,  or,  to  be  charitable,  never 
having  known  that  but  for  him  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  them  would  not  have  been  in  existence, 
and  the  remainder  would  still  be  plodding  over 
the  ancient  calotype  with  its  exposure  running 
into  minutes,  instead  of  fractions  of  a  second. 

As  it  has  been,  so,  apparently,  will  it  continue 
to  be,, as  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  results  of 
the  two,  what  should  be  great  annual  gather- 
ings of  photographers,  the  one  in  this  country, 
the  other  in  Ireland  in  1894. 

The  convention  of  the  Photographic  Associa- 
tion of  America  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  and, 
although  there  were  gifts  for  everyone,  and 
medals  and  other  awards  for  most  of  them,  of 
all  the  thousands  who  practice  photography 
less  than  three  hundred  responded  to  the  charm- 
ing of  the  energetic  secretary.  In  the  two  or 
three  meetings  that  were  attempted,  only  once 
or  twice  could  a  quorum  be  found,  and  even 
then,  with  exception  of  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  fixing  of  the  next  place,  of  meeting, 
there  was  nothing  but  wrangling.  No  busi- 
ness, no  attempt  at  education,  no  reading  of 
papers,  but  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking — at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  unlimited  buffoon- 
ery. At  such  conventions  amusement  and  so- 
cial intercourse  should  certainly  have  a  place, 
but  when  they  are  permitted  to  altogether  su- 
persede what  should  be  the  proper  work,  they 
show  that  there  is  a  loose  screw  somewhere. 

The  British  convention  met  in  Dublin  about 
the  same  time,  but  continued  over  six,  instead 
of  the  four  days  occupied  by  the  American  As- 
sociation, and  had  for  its  president  Sir  Howard 
Grubb,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  any 
nation.  The  days  generally  were  given  to  pho- 
tographic excursions,  in  which  hundreds  of 
cameras  were  brought  into  play,  and  the  even- 
ings to  the  reading  of  papers  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  art,  interesting  and 
profitable  discussions  thereon,  and  practical 
demonstrations  of  various  processes,  especially 
such  as  had  novelty  about  them. 

The  one  was  just  what,  according  to  my  ideal, 
a  photographic  convention  should  be,  and  the 
other  was  not.  For  this  there  must  be  a  reason, 
and  I  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  American  Association  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  professionals,  while  in  the 
British  the  amateur  largely  predominates.  The 
former  "knows  it  all  already,"  or  thinks  he 
does,  and  wants  to  keep  what  he  knows  to  him- 
self ;  the  latter,  while  he  knows  probably  more 
than  the  former,  knows  also  that  there  is  yet  a 
large  unexplored  held,  and  is  ever  ready  both 
to  learn  and  to  teach. 

The  amateur  photographer  then  —  not  the 
mere  button-presser,  for  he  has  no  right  to  the 
title — occupies  an  honorable  position  in  society, 
and  with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility.  He 
has  made  photography  what  it  is,  and  on  him 
depends  its  future  progress.     He  should  ever 


remember  that  its  utmost  possibilities  are  still 
far  from  being  reached ;  and  as  every  French 
soldier  is  said  to  carry  a  marshal's  baton  in 
his  knapsack,  and  every  American  school-boy 
may  be  an  embryo  President,  he  should  culti- 
vate his  powers  of  observation,  trace  every 
effect  to  its  cause,  and  carefully  note  the  result 
of  every  experiment,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
be  able  to  add  at  least  one  stone  to  the  noble 
cairn  on  which  the  future,  as  well  as  the  past, 
of  photography  is  based. 

A    SUMMER   OUTING. 

I  am  tempted  to  give  some  results  of  my 
"  outing  "  during  last  July  and  August.  The 
fates  sent  me  to  a  strip  of  land  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  separating  the  sea  with  its  ever- 
roaring  surf  from  a  great  bay  with  its  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  sail  and.  cloud.  Marine 
work  on  this  was  so  tempting  that  I  gave 
every  leisure  hour  to  it,  and,  so  far  as  the  water 
and  "white  wings"  were  concerned,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.  But  alas  !  the 
skies,  the  most  enchanting  features  of  the 
picture,  were  a  failure.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
— at  least  nowhere  where  I  have  been — have 
they  been  so  exquisitely  beautiful.  Sometimes 
veritable  castles  in  the  air,  but  more  often  the 
white  clouds  on  a  blue  sky  spread  out  in  long 
lines  like  Phi dias's  frieze  on  the  Parthenon,  but 
with  ordinary  plates,  worked  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  blue  and  the  white  were  so  actually 
near  alike  that  simple  opacity  was  the  result. 

Happening  to  have  a  supply  of  orthochro- 
matic  plates,  they  were  tried,  but,  of  course, 
with  no  better  result,  and  the  work  had  to  be 
suspended  till  the  arrival  of  a  color  screen. 
This  was  a  pale  yellow,  rather  on  the  orange 
side,  and  was  an  immense  improvement.  It 
was  placed  behind  the  lens,  and  with_/"-22,  in- 
creased the  necessary  exposure  to  half  a  second. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasurable  sensation 
that  was  experienced  as  the  image  began  to 
appear  during  the  development  of  the  first 
plate,  and  would  not  willingly  part  with  the 
set  of  negatives  that  were  produced  during  the 
latter  part  of  my  holiday. 

But  they  are  not  perfect ;  and  the  more  I  ex- 
amined them  after  the  first  flush  of  success,  the 
more  I  became  convinced  that  a  still  greater 
degree  of  contrast,  greater  prominence  of  the 
white  on  the  blue,  is  not  only  desirable  but  pos- 
sible, an  opinion  that  has  been  partially  cor- 
roborated by  a  few  experiments  with  a  pale- 
green  sheet  of  gelatine  added  to  the  color 
screen.  So  satisfied  am  I  of  the  value  of  the 
addition  of  the  green  that  I  am  getting  a  green- 
ish-yellow screen  made,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  its  thoroughly  satisfactory  behavior. 

In  previous  letters  1  have  more  than  once,  in 
writing  of  the  so-called  aristo  printing-out 
papers,  spoken  of  certain  faults  possessed  by 
the  gelatine  variety,  and  certain  others  peculiar 
to  the  collodion  paper,  and  now  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  there  are  at  least  two  brands  in 
the  market  which  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of 
both,  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  and  none 
of  the  objectionable  of  either.  Jay  See. 
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YACHTING. 


AMERICA  S    CUP    CHALLENGE. 

The  long-continued  adjustment  of  differences 
between  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  the 
New  York  Y.  C.  is  happily  terminated  and 
another  series  of  international  races  assured. 
Two  splendid  vessels  are  already  in  course  of 
construction,  and  during  the  next  two  months 
every  rumor  from  Bristol  or  the  Clyde  will 
be  received  with  the  keenest  interest  by  the 
yachting  world.  Speculation  is  rife,  and  all 
sorts  of  probabilities  are  urged  as  to  the  model, 
construction,  and  sail-plan  of  the  racers. 

One  fact,  however,  is  more  important  than 
the  winning  or  losing  of  the  great  contest,  viz. : 
that,  oblivious  of  the  voluminous  discussion  in 
the  sporting  and  daily  papers,  and  the  at  times 
acrimonious  debating  among  the  lesser  lumi- 
naries of  the  yachting  firmanent,  the  preliminary 
negotiations  between  the  leading  amateurs  of 
the  two  greatest  maritime  nations  of  modern 
times  have  been  conducted  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  dignity  on  both  sides  and  the  mutual 
concession  of  technical  rights  so  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  obligations  to  the  revered  donors  of 
the  America's  cup  and  the  diverse  rules  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  English  and  the  American  clubs. 
All  interested  parties  deserve  the  heartiest 
congratulation  and  applause — the  tactful  and 
courteous  spokesmen  of  both  sides,  the  coun- 
selors and  compromisers  who  urged  them  on, 
the  sportsmen  capitalists  who,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  responded  to  the  call  for 
financial  support,  and  last,  and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  the  two  trained  Corinthians  upon  whose 
broad  shoulders  will  rest  the  responsibility  of 
building,  manning  and  racing  the  competing 
yachts. 

The  subject  of  dispute,  obscured  in  popular 
discussion,  has  lain  first  and  foremost  in  the 
technical  question  of  the  validity  of  the  deed  of 
gift  of  1887.  In  receipting  for  the  delivery  of 
the  cup  it  is  required,  in  the  deed  itself,  that 
the  winning  club  shall  agree  to  accept  the  cus- 
tody of  the  cup  under  the  conditions  of  this 
deed.  Since  the  R.  Y.  S.  has,  from  the  first, 
questioned  the  legal  validity  of  this  document, 
it  could  not  consistently,  until  satisfied  on  this 
point,  subscribe  to  such  validity  either  in  a 
challenge  or  in  a  receipt  for  the  cup.  Lord 
Dunraven,  in  whose  sportsmanlike  mind  the 
idea  of  a  race  was  paramount,  at  first  suggested 
that  the  R.  Y.  S.  might  be  willing,  in  case  of 
winning  the  race,  to  waive  the  custody  of  the 
cup,  regarding  the  merit  of  success  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  bearing  of  its  insignia.  This 
well-intended  suggestion  met  with  a  storm  of 
criticism  and  misconstruction.  Of  course  the  N. 
Y.  Y.  C,  sedulous  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  time-honored  trophy,  demanded  that  the 
winning  club  should  not  only  assume  the  cus- 
tody of  the  cup  but  accept  it  under  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  deed  of  gift.  This,  the 
fundamental  point  at  issue  for  years  and  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  abortive  negotiations  of 
1889,  has  been  wisely  and  courteously  waived 
by  the  R.  Y.  S.  in  view  of  a  construction  of  the 
N.  Y.  Y.  C.  of  the  clause  known  as  the  "  mutual 
consent  clause,"  and  its  bearing  upon  other 
clauses.  This  clause  provides  that  all  details 
of  races  may  be  arranged  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  two  clubs,  and  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  assumed  the 


responsibility  of  extending  this  discretionary 
power  to  the  waiving  of  two  conditions  laid 
down  in  other  clauses  of  the  deed.  The  most 
troublesome  of  these  conditions  is  the  require- 
ment that  a  challenge  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  the  four  dimensions  of  the 
challenging  yacht,  viz.:  "Length  on  load- 
water  line,  beam  at  load-water  line,  and  ex- 
treme beam,  and  draught  of  water,  which  di- 
mensions must  not  be  exceeded."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  R.  Y.  S.  claimed  that  making  such 
a  statement  would  be  practically  submitting 
the  design  of  the  vessel,  and  they  have  refused 
repeatedly  to  challenge  under  this  condition. 

The  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  have  removed  the  difficulty, 
for  the  present  at  least,  by  construing  the 
"mutual  consent"  clause  as  sufficiently  far- 
reaching  to  permit  the  club  to  waive  one  of  it& 
rights  under  the  deed.  The  other  condition, 
waived  in  like  manner,  is  of  minor  importance, 
and  refers  to  the  direction  of  courses  in  relation 
to  the  wind,  the  concession  being  merely  an 
agreement  to  start  all  races  to  windward  when 
possible  to  do  so. 

All  the  other  points  which  thus  far  bid  fair  to 
be  conceded,  such  as  eight  months'  notice  in- 
stead of  ten  months  ;  five  races  instead  of  three  ; 
measurement  with  live  weights  or  crew  on 
board  ;  six  hours'  time  limit,  etc. ,  are  all  clearly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  deed. 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  a  fair  deed  of  gift, 
to  hold  through  many  changing  years,  is  evinced 
in  the  fact  of  its  repeated  revisal  ;  while  the 
facility  with  which  any  attempt  to  liberalize  its- 
construction  will  be  seized  upon  by  the  cap- 
tious is  already  apparent. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  original 
donors,  if  living,  would  approve  the  club's  con- 
struction of  the  deed,  "  for  the  letter  killeth  and 
the  spirit  maketh  alive." 

Supposing,  however,  the  forebodings  of  the 
pessimists  should  be  fulfilled  and  the  third 
deed  of  gift  should  in  future  be  brought  into 
question,  the  worst  that  can  take  place  is  that 
some  pugnacious  competitor  may  bring  the 
matter  into  a  court  of  law.  Then,  in  case  the 
present  action  of  the  leading  yacht  clubs  of 
the  world  should  be  impugned,  and  the  third 
deed  of  gift  decided  to  be  not  worth  the  paper 
and  the  seals,  it  would  seem  that  all  that  could 
be  done  would  be  to  return  the  cup  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  until  some  foreign  club 
should  be  willing  to  challenge  for  it  under  the 
second  deed  of  gift.  Meanwhile  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven  and  all  the  yachting  world  will  have 
had  the  best  sport  of  their  lives,  and  only  the 
feelings  of  the  critics  will  have  been  injured. 

THE   COMPETITORS. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chester  Griswold, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  without  a  moment's, 
hesitation,  offered  to  advance  all  or  any  part  of 
the  necessary  money  for  defending  the  cup. 
Upon  being  cabled,  Commodore  E.  D.  Morgan 
made  a  similar  offer,  and  Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin 
agreed  to  bear  his  share  of  the  expense  and 
undertake  the  entire  responsibility  of  building 
and  racing  the  defending  yacht. 

The  British  syndicate  is  composed  of  Lord 
Dunraven,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Wolverton 
and  Captain  Harry  L.  B.  McCalmont.  All  of 
the  above  are  active  yacht  owners. 
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OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


Mr.  George  Gould  at  first  made  an  offer  to 
bear  one-fourth  of  the  expense  of  the  syndicate, 
and  subsequently  stated  that  he  would  bring 
the  Vigilant  over  to  be  used  by  the  Regatta 
Committee  as  a  "pacemaker"  in  the  trial 
races.  The  latter  offer  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Cup  Committee. 

Valkyrie  III.  is  being  built  from  the  plans 
of  George  L.  Watson,  designer  of  Valkyrie  II. 
and  Britannia,  under  cover  and  in  secrecy,  by 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Henderson,  on  the  Clyde,  the 
spot  where  the  keel  of  her  predecessor  was  laid 
down.  The  load-water  line  will  be  eighty-nine 
feet.  She  will  be  ready  earty  in  May,  and  will 
be  tuned  up  in  a  number  of  races  with  Britan- 
nia and  the  new  Fife  160-ton  rater  Ailsa,  after 
their  return  from  the  Mediterranean.  She  will 
be  brought  over  in  time  for  the  trial  races  in 
August,  the  first  international  race  having  been 
put  down  for  September  6th. 

The  American  defender,  as  yet  unnamed,  is 
being  pushed  with  all  speed  in  the  shops  of  the 
Herreshoff  Brothers  at  Bristol.  Her  load-water 
line  will  probably  be  a  trifle  over  eighty-nine 
feet.     She  will  be  delivered  by  June  first. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  general  types 
of  the  two  yachts  will  be  similar  to  Vigilant 
and  Valkyrie  II,  with  such  modifications  as 
have  been  suggested  to  the  respective  design- 
ers in  their  last  two  years'  experience.  This  is 
merely  an  inference  drawn  from  closeness  in 
sailing  between  Vigilant  and  Valkyrie  II, 
and  especially  between  Vigilant  and  Britan- 
nia, and  from  the  fact  that  neither  designer 
would  probably,  at  this  juncture,  risk  any  form 
of  experiment.  There  are  rumors,  however, 
that  the  new  defender  will  have  a  shorter  keel 
than  Vigilant — more  approaching  the  Watson 
boats  in  this  particular.  If  she  should  thus  be 
made  quicker  in  stays,  but  with  equal  reaching 
and  luffing  power  with  Vigilant,  and  fitted,  as 
that  yacht  never  was,  with  a  perfect  suit  of  sails, 
Mr.  Watson  will  have  to  make  a  decided  ad- 
vance on  his  previous  models  to  beat  her. 
Whether  she  will  be  fitted  with  a  centerboard 
or  not  is  one  of  the  mysteries.  Thus,  with  the 
problem  of  which  country  can  build  the  fastest 
yacht  of  practically  the  same  type,  the  suspense 
and  uncertainty  will  be  keener  than  ever  before. 
larchmont's  new  courses. 

The  Regatta  Committee  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club,  of  which  Mr.  John  F.  Lovejoy  is 
Chairman,  have  formulated  a  new  set  of  racing 
rules.  The  most  important  change  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  courses,  substituting  for  the  long 
courses  hitherto  used  short  triangles  to  be 
sailed  over  a  number  of  times.  The  change 
will  involve  more  turns  and  result  in  better  and 
quicker  handling.  Incidentally  it  will  make 
easier  work  for  the  judges  and  add  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  the  piazza  sailors,  who  like 
to  see  more  than  the  start  and  finish  of  a  race. 
The  regattas  of  this  club  bring  out  the  largest 
fleet  in  the  Sound,  and  the  massing  together  of 
the  racing  yachts,  which  this  change  will  re- 
quire, will  make  their  regattas  an  imposing 
display  and  require  the  sharpest  seamanship. 

RECENT   ELECTIONS. 

Larchmont  Y.  C. — Commodore,  Henry  N. 
Gillig,  schooner  Ramona ;  vice-commodore, 
George  Work,  sloop  Katrina ;  rear-commo- 
dore, Henry  W.  Bucknall,  cutter  Minerva  ; 
secretary,  Charles  C.  Little  ;  treasurer,  William 


Murray ;    measurer,    John     Hyslop  ;    trustees, 
Charles  McK.  Leoser  and  William  B.  Jenkins. 

Eastern  Y.  C. — Commodore,  William  Amory 
Gardner  ;  vice-commodore,  Charles  F.  Adams, 
2d  ;  rear-commodore,  Henry  W.  Lamb  ;  secre- 
tary, William  S.  Eaton,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Patrick 
T.  "Jackson  ;  measurer,  Henry  Taggard  ;  mem- 
bers of  council  at  large,  Augustus  Hemenway 
and  F.  E.  Peabody  ;  regatta  committee,  Will- 
iam S.  Eaton,  Jr.;  Augustus  N.  Rantoul,  P.  T. 
Jackson,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Henry  H.  Buck. 

Atlantic  Y.  C. — Commodore,  George  J.  Gould, 
steamer  Atalanta,  schooner  Hildegarde,  and 
sloop  Vigilant  ;  vice-commodore,  Frederick  T. 
Adams,  schooner  Sachem ;  rear-commodore, 
William  A.  Hazard,  schooner  Fenella ;  secre- 
tary, David  E.  Austen  ;  treasurer,  H.  C.  Win- 
tringham  ;  measurer,  Henry  J.  Gielow  ;  trus- 
tees, David  Banks,  schooner  Water  Witch  ; 
J.  R.  Maxwell,  schooner  Emerald ;  A.  P. 
Ketchum  ;  Jefferson  Hogan,  schooner  Cava- 
lier ;  J.  Frederick  Ackerman,  schooner  Wan- 
derer and  sloop  Iola ;  T.  L.  Arnold,  sloop 
Choctaw ;  regatta  committee,  John  L.  Bliss, 
chairman  ;  Henry  B.  Howell,  George  H. 
Church,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Charles  E.  Walling  ; 
membership  committee,  Philip  G.  Sanford,  Da- 
vid E.  Austin,  L.  F.  Jackson. 

American  Y.  C. — Commodore,  John  H. 
Flagler;  vice-commodore,  Caleb  G.  Evans; 
rear-commodore,  Charles  T.  Wills  ;  secretary, 
Thomas  L.  Scovill ;  treasurer,  William  Porter 
Allen  ;  fleet  surgeon,  Charles  I.  Pardee,  M.  D. ; 
measurer,  Charles  H.  Haswell  ;  consulting 
engineer,  George  W.  Magee,  U.  S.  N.;  trustees, 
W.  H.  Starbuck,  W.  E.  Connor,  William  H. 
Catlin  and  Edwin  H.  Weatherbee  ;  regatta 
committee,  Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  chairman; 
Horace  See,  Marselis  Clark,  Isaiah  Paxson  and 
Simeon  Ford. 

Riverside  Y.  C. — Commodore,  G.  I.  Tyson  ; 
vice-commodore,  C.  E.  Diefen thaler ;  rear- 
commodore,  Daniel  Prentice  ;  recording  and 
corresponding  secretary,  J.  G.  Porter ;  treas- 
urer, J.  E  Peck  ;  measurer,  E  F.  Lockwood  ; 
trustees,  A.  M.  Brush,  C.  E.  Wilson,  C.  E. 
Diefenthaler,  C.  T.  Pierce,  W.  A.  Hamilton, 
G.  T.  Tyson,  William  L.  Marks  and  W.  H. 
Tyler  ;  membership  committee,  F.  Beltz,  S.  D. 
Pierce  and  J.  A.  Oatwell  ;  regatta  committee, 
W.  J.  Selleck,  S.  D.  Pierce  and  Edwin  Binney. 

Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. — Commodore,  C.  T. 
Wills,  sloop  Mistral ;  vice-commodore,  C.  S. 
Somerville,  cutter  Est  el  la  ;  rear-commodore, 
G.  G.  Tyson,  sloop  V or  ant ;  secretary,  G.  W. 
Pfeiffer  ;  treasurer,  Richard  Outwater  ;  trus- 
tees, L.  R.  Alberger  and  D.  M.  Wynne  ;  re- 
gatta committee,  F.  B.  Jones,  D.  W.  Merritt 
and  Richard  Outwater. 

Staten  Island  Y.  C. — Commodore,  William 
Ludlam  ;  vice-commodore,  Henry  Cook  ;  treas- 
urer, E.  W.  Simonson  ;  secretary,  Charles  C. 
Martin  ;  measurer,  Adolph  Panick  ;  trustees, 
Guy  Winters,  Edward  Seguine  and  O.  Slater. 

Yacht  Racing  Association. — President,  Alan- 
son  J  Prime,  Yonkers  Corinthian  Y.  C. ;  vice- 
president,  Norman  L  Rowe,  Pavonia  Y.  C. ; 
secretary,  George  Parkhill,  Columbia  Y.  C; 
treasurer,  Robert  K  McMurray,  Staten  Island 
A.  C. ;  executive  committee,  E.  Langerfeld, 
Hudson  River  Y.  C. ;  A.  C.  Longyear,  Newark 
Bay  B.  C  ;  Dr.  E.  N.  Brandt,  Tower  Ridge 
Y.  C  ;  Alexander  F.  Roe,  Jersey  City  Y.  C, 
and  Captain  Joe  Elsworth,  Bayonne  City  Y.  C. 
R.  B.  Burchard. 


CANOEING. 


THfi   DECADENCE   OF    CANOE    RACING. 

So  far  as  regattas  and  racing  are  concerned, 
there  was  very  little  activity  in  canoeing 
last  season  either  in  this  country  or  England; 
and  it  would  seem,  after  a  decade  of  continuous 
competition  and  improvement,  that  the  old  style 
of  canoeing,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  recreation  and 
the  delights  of  the  woodland  stream  or  a  com- 
fortable sail  in  a  gentle  breeze,  has  captivated 
the  great  body  of  canoeists.  It  has  been  evi- 
dent for  a  long  time,  from  the  character  of  the 
officers  elected  in  the  clubs  and  at  the  meets, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  racing  man  in 
order  to  be  a  canoeman  of  the  foremost  rank 
and  in  the  truest  sense.  All  admire  the  man 
who,  perched  on  the  end  of  a  six-foot  "  slide," 
drives  his  canoe  on  a  gale  of  wind  through  a 
shower  of  foam  and  spray  ;  that  man  combines 
the  magnificent  qualities  of  athlete  and  sailor. 
Not  all,  however,  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
boats  may  enjoy  the  triumph  of  the  race. 
"  Flumina  silvasque  amem  "  has  always  been 
the  motto  of  one  of  our  foremost  clubs,  and 
surely,  he  who  loves  the  waves  and  woods  has 
his  reward.  Who  shall  say  the  ' '  communion 
with  nature  in  her  visible  forms  "  is  not  to  him 
as  keen  a  joy  as  is  the  flush  of  success  to  the 
trophy  winner  ?  The  lack  of  races,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  sport ;  the  increasing  demand 
on  builders  and  the  growing  club  lists  speak  to 
the  contrary. 

The  fact  is  that  canoe  racing  has  been  made 
a  scientific  athletic  sport,  and  the  changing 
years  have  told  on  those  men  who,  especially 
during  the  last  decade,  have  added  increased 
skill  and  improving  inventions  at  each  succes- 
sive season  ;  business,  domesticity  and,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  it,  age  have  tended  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  best  skill,  and  it  has  not  yet 
dawned  upon  the  younger  men  that  the  palms 
are  still  growing,  especially  on  canoe-camp 
shores.  A  review  of  the  programme  at  the  last 
meet  showed  to  the  reminiscent  observer  the 
absence  of  such  racing  leaders  as  Butler,  God- 
dard,  Gray,  Barney,  Knappe,  Vaux,  Warder, 
Brokaw,  Ward,  Whitlock  and  Barrington,  all 
in  the  front  rank  a  season  or  two  ago,  and  some, 
we  hope,  only  temporarily  withdrawn.  Gibson, 
Oliver  and  Wackerhagens,  Edgar,  Shedd, 
Nickerson,  although  still  canoeists,  dropped 
from  the  racing  lists  years  ago.  L.  B.  Palmer, 
whose  business  interests  prevented  his  entering 
any  important  races  during  the  past  two  years, 


returned  to  the  starting  line  at  this  meet  and 
won  every  one  of  the  competitions  for  the  rac- 
ing-record prize.  This  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished only  once  before  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  when  M.  V.  Brokaw,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Canoe  Club,  scored  the  maximum  number 
of  points  at  Lake  George,  in  1888. 

Most  of  the  old  prize-winners  still  own  ca- 
noes and  enjoy  a  quiet  sail  as  much  as  ever. 
Some  who  are  most  missed  have  won  the  prize 
which  entitles  them  to  a  canoe  "  built  for  two," 
and  they  are  to  be  seen  sailing  or  paddling 
around  the  club-houses  (the  New  York,  the 
Brooklyn,  the  Ianthe,  the  Mohican  or  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Yacht  clubs,  for  examples)  with  their 
companionable  partners  of  the  life-long  cruise. 
Because  of  these  rapid  changes,  honors  were 
comparatively  easy  at  the  last  meet,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  this  fact  among  the  younger  canoe- 
men  will  probably  bring  about  a  salutary  in- 
fusion of  new  racing  blood  next  season. 

HANDICAPPING. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  of  late  to  revive 
the  interest  of  the  larger  number  of  canoe  sail- 
ors by  handicapping  the  prize  winners.  No  sat- 
isfactory plan  has  been  offered,  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  idea  can  never  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  Canoe  racing  has  developed  into 
a  science  never  dreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the 
sport,  and  time  and  money  must  be  lavishly 
expended  by  the  aspirant  for  association  prizes 
in  the  sailing  races.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
solution  will  lie  in  classifying  and  not  in  handi- 
capping. Years  ago  this  question  came  up 
at  the  Grindstone  Island  meets  in  regard  to 
paddling  canoes.  A  separate  class  was  made 
for  the  racers,  and  the  man  who  could  build  the 
fastest  racing  machine  and  train  himself  into 
the  most  perfect  condition  for  paddling  racing, 
was  allotted  his  reward — such  as  it  was.  The 
man  who  can  build,  rig  and  practice  to  the 
highest  point  of  canoeing  excellence  deserves, 
unquestionably,  the  highest  canoeing  honors  ; 
but  the  men  who  enter  these  lists  should  be 
separated  from  the  cruisers  by  a  proper  classi- 
fication. This  can  be  done  by  limiting  length  of 
sliding-seat,  size  of  center-board  plate,  length 
of  well  between  bulkheads,  and  length  of  cock- 
pit on  deck,  without  interfering  with  sail  area. 
Forming  two  general  classes,  one  unlimited  in 
all  points  and  the  other  limited  in  the  above 
particulars,  will  develop  a  small  class  of  the  best 
racers  and  a  large  class  of  the  best  canoeists. 
R.  B.  Burchard. 


ROWING. 


ON    THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 

There  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  several  row- 
ing clubs  of  considerable  local  importance. 
Two  of  these  have  their  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco — the  Ariel  Rowing  Club  and  the 
Neptune  Swimming  and  Boating  Club.  The 
Ariels  were  organized  in  1877  and  incorporated 
in  1889.  They  have  about  fifty  members.  The 
Neptune  Swimming  and  Boating  Club,  organ- 
ized in  1877,  has  a  boat-house  on  North  Beach, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  members.  Both  of 
these  clubs  hold  occasional  regattas,  which  do 
not  seem  to  attract  any  special  attention. 

Probably  more  rowing  is  done  by  amateurs 


at  Sausalito,  in  Marin  County,  than  at  any 
other  place  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Here 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  and  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  both 
of  which  have  commodious  club-houses,  and 
the  latter  fine  gardens  as  well.  Many  young 
men  fond  of  aquatic  sports  live  at  Sausalito 
during  the  summer,  and  several  of  these  own 
boats.  But  there  are  no  organized  rowing 
clubs  and  no  trained  crews.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Belvedere,  another  bay  resort  not  far 
from  Sausalito,  where  many  young  men  reside 
during  the  summer  in  house-boats,  or  arks,  and 
have  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  *'  ark 


OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


angels."  But  all  this  rowing  is  done  solely  for 
pleasure,  and  not  with  any  intention  of  train- 
ing or  racing. 

Across  the  bay  there  are  three  clubs — the 
Oakland  Canoe  Club,  the  Columbia  Rowing 
Club,  and  the  Boating  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Berkeley.  The  Canoe 
Club  devotes  itself  particularly  to  canoe  sailing. 
The  Columbia  Rowing  Club  is  presided  over 
by  a  graduate  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  was,  in  his  younger  days,  an  ex- 
cellent sculler.  It  has  about  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, a  boat-house  on  San  Antonio  estuary, 
and  a  supply  of  boats,  comprising  two  four- 
oared  shells,  two  gigs,  one  double-scull  boat, 
and  several  minor  craft. 

Adjacent  to  this  boat-house  are  the  quarters 
of  the  Boating  Association  of  Berkeley  Uni- 
versity, which  was  founded  February  25, 
1892,  to  encourage  rowing  among  the  under- 
graduates, to  provide  facilities  for  maintaining 
a  college  crew,  and  to  train  an  eight  to  contend 
against  the  representatives  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  at  Palo  Alto.  The  asso- 
ciation has  an  excellent  two-story  boat-house  ;  ■ 
the  boat-room  on  the  ground  floor  measuring 
28  feet  6  inches  by  63  feet  6  inches.  Above  are 
dressing-rooms  for  ladies  and  men,  baths,  a 
reading-room,  and  other  conveniences.  The 
club-house  also  includes  four  rooms  for  the 
keeper.  The  president  of  the  association  is 
William  D.  Jewett,  of  the  class  of  1894.  The 
association  has  forty-two  life-members  and  a 
large  number  of  yearly  subscribers.  Up  to 
February  1,  1893,  the  club  had  expended  upon 
its  property  $2,370  50. 

Reports  from  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, at  Palo  Alto,  are  by  no  means  encourag- 
ing. The  University  Boat  Club  started  with 
apparently  fair  prospects  and  plenty  of  sup- 
porters, but  when  money  was  needed  subscrip- 
tions were  not  forthcoming.  Behind  the  uni- 
versity buildings  there  is  a  small  lake,  and  on 
it  are  a  few  boats.  The  club  owns  a  little  boat- 
house,  but  is  in  debt,  and  all  efforts  to  make 
money  by  the  aid  of  concerts  and  entertain- 
ments have,  as  yet,  proved  unavailing.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  possible  to  get  to- 
gether an  eight  to  row  against  the  Berkeley 
representatives,  and  the  prospects  of  an  inter- 
university  race  this  season  are  not  bright.  All 
that  the  officers  of  the  club  can  do  is  to  wait 
the  development  of  more  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm among  the  students. 

There  is  a  boat  club  at  San  Diego,  Southern 
Cahfornia,  of  whose  condition  I  have  no  recent 
information. 

At  Portland,  Oregon,  there  are  several  clubs, 
including  the  Willamette  and  Portland.  The 
latter,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  N.  Teal, 
numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mem- 
bers, and  has  expended  $10,000  upon  its  prop- 
erty during  the  past  four  years. 

There  are  at  present  no  organized  clubs  on 
Puget  Sound,  but  the  Seattle  Athletic  Club  ex- 
pects to  put  a  crew  upon  the  water  during  the 
coming  season. 

There  are  in  British  Columbia  several  row- 
ing clubs,  which  belong  to  the  Portland  Row- 
ing Association.  The"  chief  of  these  are  the 
Burrard  Inlet  Rowing  Club  and  the  Vancouver 
Boat  Club,  both  of  Vancouver  ;  and  the  St. 
Tames  Bay  Rowing  Club,  at  Victoria. 


THE    SAN    DIEGO    (CAL.)    ROWING    CLUB. 

The  most  important  aquatic  organization 
in  California  outside  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
San  Diego  Rowing  Club.  Founded  in  1888,  it 
grew  slowly  at  first,  though  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  members  never  failed.  Its  first  president 
was  J.  E.  Peterson,  who,  after  holding  office 
for  three  months,  removed  to  San  Francisco. 
The  acting-president  took  his  place  until  the 
next  election,  in  January,  1889,  at  which  Mathe- 
son  was  chosen  president,  E.  J.  Louis  secre- 
tary, and  D.  W.  Dean  captain.  During  the 
next  six  months  forty-five  members  were  ad- 
mitted and  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  secure 
larger  quarters.  The  activity  of  the  club  in- 
creased, and,  July  4th,  the  first  regatta  held  by 
the  members  attracted  considerable  public 
attention.  The  first  election  after  the  regatta 
resulted  as  follows  :  R.  K.  Holmes,  president ; 
M.  B.  McKay,  secretary,  and  C.  Ashton,  cap- 
tain. Thanksgiving  Day  a  regatta  was  held  on 
Glorietta  Bay,  an  arm  of  San  Diego  Bay,  on  the 
Coronado  side.  December  20th,  R.  K.  Kolmes 
was  re-elected  president,  C.  L.  Bisbee  secretary, 
and  E.  J.  Delorey  captain.  At  this  time  a 
wharf  was  built,  reaching  out  to  deeper  water 
and  giving  better  facilities  for  bathing. 

June  18,  1890,  A.  W.  Atherton  was  elected 
president,  F.  M.  Burnham  secretary,  and  E. 
J.  Delorey  captain.  This  was  a  period  of 
trial  for  the  club,  and  its  officers  were  rapidly 
changed.  E.  J.  Delorey  resigned  the  office  of 
captain  and  E.  J.  Louis  was  chosen  in  his  stead 
Soon  Mr.  Atherton  gave  up  the  presidency,  to 
which  E.  J.  Louis  succeeded.  A  former  active 
member,  J.  G.  Decatur,  returning  to  San  Diego, 
was  elected  captain,  and  A.  S.  Crane  secretary 
In  the  Fall  the  club  accepted  a  new  set  of  laws, 
and  seriously  discussed  a  proposition  to  incor- 
porate. The  sum  of  $3,300  was  raised  to  con- 
struct a  boat-house,  but  the  financial  depres- 
sion prevented  the  immediate  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme. 

The  club  has  a  convenient  boat-house,  pro- 
vided on  its  western  side  with  a  platform  from 
which  entrance  is  obtained  into  a  :00m  12x30 
feet,  lined  on  both  sides  with  lockers,  eighty  in 
all.  Adjacent  is  a  room  ten  feet  square,  with 
a  zinc-lined  floor  and  fresh-water  showers.  A 
door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  boat-room,  20x45 
feet,  where  are  kept  two  ladies'  gigs,  one 
double  shell,  two  four-oared  shells,  the  captain's 
four-oared  barge  and  five  working  boats.  The 
platform  running  around  the  club  quarters  is 
ten  feet  wide,  and  from  it  a  run-way  six  feet 
wide  and  thirty  feet  long  leads  to  the  float. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  platform  are  the 
spring-boards  and  steps  for  diving. 

Altogether  the  San  Diego  Rowing  Club  is  a 
lively,  active  organization,  which  includes 
among  its  members  many  well-to-do  young 
men.  There  is  much  enthusiasm  for  aquatic 
sports,  which  the  equable  climate  of  San  Diego 
renders  enjoyable  all  the  year  round.  The 
club  is  ambitious  to  increase  its  accommoda- 
tions, and  hopes  ultimately  to  possess  a  house 
fully  equal  to  those  of  the  best-known  aquatic 
associations  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  hoped, 
too,  that  representatives  of  yachting,  rowing, 
and  boating  clubs  all  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  well,  may  visit  San 
Diego  to  participate  in  regattas. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


GOLF. 


SEASONABLE   NOTES. 

The  invasion  of  the  zero  line  far  below  its 
usual  Southern  limit  has,  at  last,  banished  golf 
from  the  links,  Lake  wood  being  the  last  to 
succumb  in  the  middle  of  January.  In  the 
field  of  preparation  there  is  continued  anxiety, 
however. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Links  at  Yonkers,  not 
only  the  oldest  but  the  finest  nine-hole  links  in 
the  country,  are  being  lengthened. 

The  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club  is  carrying 
out  very  extensive  enlargements  of  its  club- 
house, especially  in  the  direction  which  will 
enable  its  members  to  finish  up  a  day  of  hearty 
tramping  with  its  natural  sequel — a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  dinner.  The  membership  is  limited 
to  seventy-five,  and  is  full.  This  is  exclusive 
of  ladies.  There  is  a  significant  fact  connected 
with  the  age  of  the  members  of  this  club,  bear- 
ing largely  on  one  of  the  best  aspects  of  golf — 
the  average  age  of  the  male  club  members  is 
nearly  forty-eight  years  !  which  tends  to  prove 
the  value  of  adding  golf  to  our  outings. 

Thomas  H.  Barber,  an  ex-army  officer,  is 
president  of  the  club  ;  Edward  H.  Mead,  vice- 
president  ;  Samuel  L.  Parrish,  secretary,  and 
L.  Atterbury,  treasurer. 

Dr.  Gaillard  Thomas,  Hampden  Robb, 
Charles  T.  Barney  and  George  R.  Schieffelin 
are  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Besides  those  mentioned  some  of  the  best 
players  and  best  known  members  are  Frederic 
H.   Betts,   George  Blagden,   George  C.   Clark, 


Dr.  Holbrook  Curtis,  George  S.  Fraser,  Judge 
Henry  E.  Howland,  Collector  John  W.  Kil- 
breth,  J.  Bowers  Lee,  Edward  Mitchell,  Alex- 
ander L.  Morton,  John  B.  Mott,  Lewis  E. 
Murdock.  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Frank  K.  Pen- 
dleton, Elihu  Root,  James  F.  Ruggles,  Horace 
Russell,  Albert  Stevens,  Thomas  E.  Stillman, 
Wager  Swayne,  Salem  H.  Wales  and  Robert 
Waller,  Jr. 

Newport  is  adding  more  largely  than  either 
St.  Andrews  or  Shinnecock  to  its  home,  but 
not  in  the  direction  which  the  best  friends  of 
the  sport  desire.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  at 
Newport  golf  should,  more  than  anywhere, 
become  tinged  with  the  flavor  of  society,  in  its 
ordinarily  accepted  meaning  ;  but  golf  is  golf, 
and  though  admirably  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  social  intercourse,  it  were  better  for  it 
to  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  the  diver- 
sions of  the  ball-room,  at  least  as  an  e very-day 
concomitant.  The  hunt  ball  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  gatherings  of  the  season,  but  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  the  M.  F.  H.  to 
see  that  there  is  provision  made  for  it  out  of 
the  purse  provided  for  sport.  Let  us  not  be 
understood  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  social 
side  of  golf  ;  our  anxiety  is  that  the  sport  should 
not  be  smothered  in  "  the  function."  It  is  only 
at  Newport  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  it  at 
present,  but  in  matters  of  fashion  there  is 
always  some  fear  of  imitation  for  imitation's 
sake.  C.  Turner. 


TENNIS. 


At  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
held  February  7th,  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were  unanimously  re-elected  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  localities  decided  upon  for 
the  principal  tournaments  are  the  same  as 
in  '94,  and  the  dates  of  these  events  will  be 
fixed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  be  held  this  month.  The  Wright  and  Ditson 
official  ball  was  selected. 

Indoor  tennis  has  had  a  revival  this  season 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Several  gentlemen 
of  the  neighborhood  club  of  West  Newton  have 
erected  a  tennis   building  in  Newton  Centre, 


where  a  number  of  the  best  players  have  enjoyed 
practice,  and  some  interesting  matches  have 
taken  place.  To  secure  a  good  bounce  to  the 
ball  and  good  light  are  the  problems  which 
these  Boston  men  have  in  a  measure  solved. 
The  court  was  made  by  stretching  green  canvas 
on  the  floor,  marked  with  white  lines.  To 
obviate  the  glare  of  electric  lights,  the  lamps 
were  supplied  with  conical  reflectors  throwing 
the  rays  upward  upon  a  white  screen.  Those 
who  have  tried  the  court  are  enthusiastic  in 
praise  of  it,  and  recommend  its  general  use  for 
the  revival  of  this  winter  pastime. 

F.  A.  Kellogg. 


KENNEL. 


BENCH    SHOWS. 

Cincinnati  show  attracted  over  300  entries, 
and  the  quality,  as  a  rule,  was  excellent.  The 
principal  winners  in  the  sporting  classes  were : 

Greyhounds,  open,  dogs :  Monk  Bishop, 
Rome  Marble,  Montezuma.  Bitches  :  Maid 
Marian,  Daisy.  Novice:  Nero,  Hidalgo.  Pup- 
pies :  Fanny  Davenport. 

American  Foxhounds,  open,  dogs  :  King- 
Ferguson.     Bitches  :  Nellie.     Puppies  :   Pilot. 

Pointers,  ch  :  Rush  of  Lad.  Heavyweights, 
■open,  dogs:  Stanley,  The  Sheriff.  Bitches: 
Stella  C.  Lightweights,  open,  bitches  :  Equal 
first,  Queen  Kent  and  Daisy  Kent  third,  Lady 
of  Rush.     Novice  :   Daisy  Kent,  Pet.    Puppies, 


dogs  :  Ben-Hur.     Bitches  :  Graphic's  Girl,  Lady 
of  Rush.     Black  pointers  :  Dock. 

English  Setters,  open,  dogs:  Ben-Hur,  Jr., 
Chesterford  Surprise,  Major.  Bitches  :  Miss 
Pick,  Birdie  Clark,  Nettie  S.  Novice  :  Ches- 
terford Surprise,  Miss  Pick,  Birdie  Clark. 
Puppies,  dogs :  Spike  Wakefield,  Spartans, 
Mark  of  Ightfield.  Bitches  :  Lady  Nell,  Nell 
of  Ightfield. 

Irish  Setters,  open,  dogs  :  Ben  Harrison,  Sar- 
gent. Bitches  :  Rose,  Sport,  Lilly.  Novice  : 
Nellie  G.,  Ned,  Ben  Harrison.  Puppies  :  Equal 
first,  Duke  Elcho  IV.,  Bruce  Minor. 

Gordon  Setters,  open,  dogs:  Rye.     Bitches 
Hussey. 
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Clumber  Spaniels,  open  :  Friar  Monk.  Cock- 
ers, puppies  :  Fannie.  Irish  Water  Spaniels  : 
Irish  Pat. 

FIELD    TRIALS. 

The  regular  annual  trials  of  the  United 
States  Field  Trial  Club  began  January  21st. 
The  first  event,  the  Pointer  Derby,  had  nine 
starters.  The  winners  were :  First,  Char- 
lottesville Field  Trials  Kennel's  1.  and  w.  dog 
Delhi  (Rip  Rap— Queen  II.) ;  second,  H.  K. 
Devereux's  1.  and  w.  dog  Tamarack,  Jr.  (Tam- 
arack— Maud  Graphic)  ;  third,  Hempstead 
Farm's  1.  and  w.  dog  Hempstead  Don  (Sanford 
Druid — Merry  Legs);  fourth,  W.  B.  Stafford's 
1.  and  w.  dog  Rex  Fast  (Rex — Mousey)  ;  fifth, 
W.  I  Love's  b.  and  w.  dog  Love's  Kent  (Kent 
Elgin — Mack's  Juno). 

Fourteen  started  in  the  Setter  Derby,  the 
winners  being  as  follows  :  First,  Fox  and  Sel- 
ler's b.  w.  and  t.  dog.  Tony's  Gate  (Antonio — 
Can  Can)  ;  second,  Norvin  T.  Harris'  b.  w.  and 
t.  dog  Tony's  Boy  (Antonio — Laundress)  ; 
third,  Blue  Ridge  Kennel's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch 
Lady  Mildred  (Antonio — Ruby's  Girl)  ;  fourth, 
Norvin  T.  Harris'  b.  w.  and  t  bitch  Cynosure 
(Roderigo — Norah  II.);  fifth,  Jackson-Den- 
mark Kennel's  1.  and  w.  bitch  Lady  Clare 
(Prince  Lucifer — Clare). 

Seventeen  started  in  the  Pointers'  All-Age. 
The  results  were  :  First,  Charlottesville  Field 
Trials  Kennel's  1.  and  w.  dog  Delhi  (Rip  Rap — 
Queen  II.)  ;  second.  N.  T.  De  Pauw's  1.  and  w. 
dog  Jingo,  by  Mainspring  ;  third,  Stoddard  and 
Kidwell's  b.  and  w.  dog  Tick  Boy  (King  of 
Kent — Bloom)  ;  fourth,  E.  O.  Damon's  1.  and  w. 
dog  Strideaway  (King  of  Kent — Pearl's  Dot)  ; 
fifth,  H.  K.  Devereux's  1.  and  w.  dog  Tam- 
arack, Jr.  (Tamarack — Maud  Graphic). 

The  All- Age  Setter  Stakes  had  eighteen  start- 
ers, the  result  being  as  follows  :  First,  P.  T. 
Madison's  b  w.  and  t.  dog  Rodfield  (Antonio — 
Nellie  Hope) ;  second,  Blue  Ridge  Kennel's  b. 
w.  and  t.  dog  Blue  Ridge  Mark  (Gath's  Mark— 
OllieT.);  third,  W.  W.  Titus'  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch 
Minnie  T.  (Dick  Bondhu— Bettie  B.);  fourth, 
Manchester  Kennel  Co.'s  b  w.  and  t.  dog 
Gleam's  Pink  (Vanguard — Georgia  Belle);  fifth, 
T.  Goodman's  b.  w.  and  t.  bitch  Dan's  Lady 
(Dan  Gladstone — Lily  Burgess). 

SOUTHERN   FIELD-TRIAL   CLUB'S   TRIALS. 

These  trials  began  February  4th,  at  New  Al- 
bany, Miss.  Fourteen  started  in  the  Derby  for 
pointers  and  setters,  the   results   being  :   First, 


Tony  Boy  ;  second,  Tony's  Gale  ;  third,  Delhi. 
Seventeen  ran  in  the  All- Age  Stakes.  The 
final  result  was  that  the  stakes  was  called  off, 
owing  to  severe  cold  weather,  and  the  stakes 
divided  between  all  dogs  drawn  to  start. 

RICHMOND    SHOW. 

The  winners  in  the  sporting  classes  at  Rich- 
mond, Va. ,  were  : 

Greyhounds,  dog  :  George  IV. ,  Good  Enough. 
Bitches  :  Fannie. 

Pointers,  dogs  :  Romeo,  Spot.    Bitches  :  Low. 

Setters,  dogs  :  Sport.     Bitches  :  Flora. 

Fox  Terriers,  dogs  :  Trap.  Bitches  :  Vic, 
Flora. 

Dachshunde  :  Karl. 

DANBURY    SHOW. 

A  light  entry  list  and  many  absentees  pre- 
vented this  show  from  scoring  the  deserved 
success.  The  principal  winners  in  sporting 
classes  were  : 

Greyhounds,  ch. :  Bestwood  Daisy.  Open, 
dogs :  Spring  of  the  Valley,  Jack  of  Clubs. 
Bitches  :  Wild  Lily. 

Pointers,  open,  dogs  :  Molton  Banner,  Lad  of 
Rush.  Bitches :  Lass  of  Kippen,  Lapford 
Nancy. 

English  Setters,  ch.  :  Victress  Llewellin. 
Open,  dogs  :  Wordsley  Dude,  Young  Howard. 
Bitches :  Maid  Marian,  Flower  of  Sulphur. 
Puppies  :  2d,  Daisy  Gale. 

Irish  Setters  :  2d,  Hector. 

Gordon  Setters,  ch. :  Leo  B.,  Princess  Louise. 
Open,  dogs  :  Homer  S.  Bitches  :  Santa  Marie, 
Maid  of  Waverley. 

Field  Spaniels,  open  :  Staley  Baron. 

Foxhounds,  ch.:  Femier.  Open,  bitches: 
Chippie,  Tibia  II.     Puppies  :  Tibia  II. 

Beagles,  ch.:  Belle  of  West  Chester.  Open, 
dogs  :  Robino,  Clarion  of  Glenrose.  Bitches  : 
Gypsy. 

Fox  Terriers,  ch. :  Grouse  II.  Open,  dogs: 
Seacroft  King,  Lansdowne  Poverino.  Bitches: 
Lansdowne  Trim,  Seacroft  Empress.  Puppies  : 
Seacroft  Duke,  Wawaset  Baron. 

Wire-haired,  dogs  :  Mister  Great  Snap,  Brit- 
tle Beaut.     Bitches  :  Mistress  Betsy. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels  :  Kitty  of  Cork. 

Dachshunde,  ch. :  Jessie  Victoria.  Open, 
dogs:  Feldman,  Erdman.     Bitches:  Erdine. 

Russian  Wolfhounds,  ch.:  Ninga.  Open,  dogs: 
Sorranets.     Bitches  :  Zmeika,  Lady  Dietz. 

Basset  hounds  :•  Drayman. 

Damon. 


LOFT. 


PIGEONS    AS    ARCTIC    MESSENGERS. 

Mr.  Baldwin  says  the  pigeons  taken  by  the 
Peary  Arctic  Expedition  were  not  affected 
by  the  cold  at  300  below  zero,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  theory  certain  ornithologists 
have  held,  that  pigeons  could  not  endure  ex- 
treme cold.  He  also  says  that  inland,  and  when 
the  ice  is  packed,  there  are  no  birds  of  prey,  as 
these  must  keep  near  to  the  water  for  their  food. 

When  one  remembers  that  in  this  region  there 
are  no  means  of  communication  except  with 
earth-bound  man  as  the  messenger  ;  that  even 
with  dogs  or  deer  this  must  prove  a  test  of  pa- 
tience to  those  on  the  way  and  those  in  waiting 


as  well — we  can  realize  how  much  it  might  mean 
if  pigeons  could  be  accustomed  to  the  camp  and 
return  to  it  wherever  it  was  located. 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  so  assured  of  the  bird's  useful- 
ness to  the  Arctic  explorer,  that  when  he  goes 
to  the  North  again  he  will  take  homing  pigeons, 
and  advises  all  others  to  try  them.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  the  effect  of  continued 
and  exceptionally  low  temperature  is  of  great 
value.  We  should  very  much  like  to  know 
whether  the  continued  low  light  of  the  Arctic 
winter  has  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  birds' 
power  of  sight. 

E.  S.  Starr. 
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ALLEGED     DESTRUCTION     OF    EGGS    OF    WILD-FOWL. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  John  H.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  26,  1895. 
In  this  the  worthy  Senator  calls  attention  to 
the  reckless  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  duck, 
geese  and  swan  in  the  great  breeding  grounds 
of  Alaska.  He  says  :  ' '  The  principal  breeding 
grounds  of  these  fowl,  which  in  the  winter 
months  cover  the  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds  of  the 
Northwest,"  etc.  While  I  do  not  just  under- 
stand the  "  wintry"  connection,  I  do  realize  the 
fact  that  the  honorable  gentleman  is  making  an 
effort  to  protect  the  eggs  of  wild-fowl  ;  so,  more 
power  to  his  elbow  in  such  righteous  cause. 
He  claims  in  the  speech  that  the  egg  albumen 
is  what  is  wanted  ;  that  many  millions  of  eggs 
are  destroyed  annually,  and  that  not  infre- 
quently 1,800  barrels  of  eggs  are  forwarded  in 
one  Canadian  Pacific  train,  may  and  may  not  be 
true.  I  have  fooled  about  in  Canadian  Pacific 
territory  a  good  deal,  and  I  never  saw  any  such 
egg  shipments.  But  for  all  that,  this  outrageous 
destruction  of  eggs  may  be  going  on,  and  if  so 
any  protective  measure  introduced  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  or  by  Mr.  anybody  else,  deserves  se- 
rious attention.  Let  the  lawmakers  consider  it 
a  good  thing  and  shove  it  along. 

AMATEUR   TRAPSHOOTING. 

When  that  good  sportsman  and  excellent 
trapshot,  Fred  Hoey,  started  upon  a  single- 
handed  raid  into  European  territory,  more  than 
one  good  judge  shook  his  head,  especially  when 
Monte  Carlo  was  mentioned.  Good  as  the 
plucky  American  is,  he  is  hardly  a  topnotcher 
upon  his  native  heath,  and  certainly  his  chances 
in  the  European  grand  circuit  would  have  been 


better  had  he  been  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
America's  best  amateurs.  Word  from  Monte 
Carlo  says  that  Hoey  was  unplaced  in  the  big- 
event  which  was  concluded  February  isth. 
This,  the  fifth  triennial  championship  sweep  in 
the  international  meeting,  attracted  a  large 
crowd  and  caused  no  end  of  excitement.  The 
first  prize  is  5,000  francs  and  a  medal.  The 
results  were  :  First,  Mainetto  Chido,  26  birds 
out  of  29  ;  second,  Roberts,  25  out  of  29. 
Count  Voss,  Count  Trautmannsdorff  and  Paul 
Gervais  scored  22  out  of  25  and  divided  third 
and  fourth  prizes. 

A  very  interesting  match  was  decided  at 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club  Grounds  February  15th, 
the  contestants  being  the  well-known  experts, 
George  Work  and  L.  T.  Davenport.  The  race 
was  at  100  birds  per  man,  30-yard  rise,  the 
novel  feature  being  that  the  men  shot  at  their 
first  50  birds  with  the  gun  held  by  one  hand 
only.  This  style  of  one-handed  shooting  is  a 
favorite  amusement  with  Davenport,  who  was 
expected  to  gain  a  bit  on  his  game  antagonist 
before  the  men  got  down  to  the  ordinary  style. 
Work  was  not  to  be  denied,  however,  as  the 
following  result  will  show.  In  the  one-handed 
shooting  Work  killed  40  out  of  50  and  lost  1 
dead  out  of  bounds.  Davenport  killed  38  in 
his  one-handed  string  and  lost  4  dead  out  of 
bounds.  In  his  second  50,  ordinary  style  of 
shooting,  Work  killed  45,  and  had  1  dead  out 
of  bounds.  Davenport  stopped  44  and  had  2 
dead  out  of  bounds.  The  total  scores  were  : 
Work — Killed,  85  ;  missed,  15  ;  dead  out  of 
bounds,  2  ;  longest  run,  25  ;  first  barrel,  7  ; 
second,  7S.  Davenport — Killed,  82  ;  missed, 
18  ;  dead  out  of  bounds,  6  ;  longest  run,  14  ; 
first  barrel,  S  ;  second,  74.       Ed.  W,  Sandys. 


CYCLING. 


William  L.  Sachtleben,  who  is  to  assume 
charge  of  the  Lenz  Search  Expedition,  is  the 
college  student  who  with  T.  G.  Allen,  another 
American  graduate,  made  the  famous  around- 
the-world  tour  awheel,  successfully  made  the 
very  difficult  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat,  crossed 
the  Gobi  desert,  and  interviewed  the  Prime 
Minister  of  China,  Li-Hung-Chang,  whom 
General  Grant  included  among  the  three  great- 
est statesmen  of  the  day.  Sachtleben  is  a  native 
of  Illinois,  but  of  German  parentage,  was  born 
at  Alton,  March  29,  1866.  He  will  therefore 
celebrate  his  twenty  -  ninth  birthday  while 
among  the  Kurds  searching  for  Lenz. 

Even  as  a  boy  Sachtleben  betrayed  great  in- 
dependence of  character  and  an  unbending 
will.  His  schoolmates  remember  that  in  con- 
tentions, such  as  youths  are  apt  to  have,  young 
Sachtleben  very  rarely  proved  the  under  boy. 
After  preparing  at  the  Smith  Academy  in  St. 
Louis,  he  took  up  the  classical  course  in  the 
Washington  University  of  that  city.  As  a 
sophomore  he  took  a  venturesome  sail  down 
the  Mississippi  river  in  a  sixteen -foot  boat, 
and  fished  and  hunted.  He  was  graduated  with 
honorable  mention  as  a  classmate  of  Allen,  and 
the  two  students  started  out  together  on  the 
very  next  day  after  completing  their  university 
course  on  their  perilous  venture,  which  covered 


three  years  and  was  just  drawing  to  a  close  as 
Lenz  entered  the  Flowery  Kingdom  to  face 
dangers  from  which  he  escaped  only  to  find  more 
insurmountable  obstacles  at  the  very  gates  of 
Europe.  Sachtleben  will  cover  himself  with 
glory,  should  he  succeed  in  his  search  for  Lenz. 
Outing  and  its  myriad  of  readers  wish  him 
good  luck. 

THE    LESSONS    OF    THE    SHOW. 

It  is  always  fitting  at  this  time,  after  the  close 
of  the  annual  show,  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  what  we  learned  at  the  two  great  annual 
events.  Outing  has  exhaustively  covered  the 
ground,  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  the  out- 
put of  the  principal  makers,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain lessons  in  general  construction  which  we 
have  learned,  and  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
careful  study  and  exhaustive  experiments  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  There  is  one  craze  which  I 
think  it  is  about  time  to  call  a  halt  upon,  and 
that  is  the  danger  that  makers  are  running  in 
attempting  to  get  the  tread  below  the  happy 
medium.  To  have  the  ball  races  too  close  to- 
gether in  the  crank  bracket  bearing  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  more  serious  results  than  to  have 
the  bearings  a  little  above  the  happy  medium. 
Of  course,  the  longer  between  the  bearing 
points,  the  stiffer  the  crank-bearing  becomes. 
It  is  important  to  learn  the  point  below  which 
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it  is  not  safe  to  go  without  endangering  this 
stiffness.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
ultra  narrow  tread  machines  will  be  in  vogue  in 
1896.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  some 
makers  who  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  this 
respect,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  return  next 
year  to  a  more  common-sense  length  between 
the  bearing  points  in  that  part  of  the  machine. 
Of  course,  a  very  broad  tread  does  not  make  as 
neat  a  looking  machine,  and  neither  does  the 
rider  appear  to  as  good  an  advantage  in  riding 
a  very  broad  tread,  as  a  very  narrow  one  ;  but 
utility  cannot  be  sacrificed  entirely  to  appear- 
ance, and  makers  should  be  warned  against 
extremes  in  any  case. 

In  the  matter  of  bearings  the  tendency  is 
wisely  toward  larger  circumference  of  ball 
races  and  larger  balls.  I  am  a  believer  in  large 
balls  for  the  bearings,  especially  in  the  crank 
axle  and  the  rear  axle,  where  the  principal 
weight  and  driving  strain  is  applied.  The  front 
axle  is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  It  has 
been  proved  by  practical  experience  that  a  ma- 
chine with  large  ball  bearings  is  easier  running 
than  one  which  has  smaller  balls.  There  are 
many  who  think  otherwise  theoretically,  but  I 


will  make  a  prophecy  in  regard  to  the  future 
construction  of  cycles,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  tendency  will  be  more  and  more  toward 
the  large  balls.  Of  course,  the  maximum  in 
this  will  be  reached,  and  I  believe  it  has  already 
been  reached  in  several  of  the  1895  models. 

In  the  matter  of  frames  very  slight  changes 
have  been  made.  The  principle  of  re-enforce- 
ment has  had  the  careful  consideration  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  re-enforcements  which 
are  now  used,  where  any  are  used,  are  done  in 
a  scientific  manner,  the  "fork  or  split"  prin- 
ciple being  employed.  The  idea  is  to  taper  off 
the  vibrations  so  that  no  single  portion  of  the 
frame  will  be  subjected  to  sudden  or  abrupt  vi- 
bration strains. 

The  method  of  connecting  the  forgings  with 
the  tubing  has  been  greatly  improved.  Here 
was  a  fault  in  the  former  idea  of  construction 
that,  under  the  old  method,  was  the  cause  of 
breakage  or  crystallization  through  abrupt  trans- 
mission or  the  arresting  of  this  same  vibration, 
which  has  been  remedied.  The  edges  of  the  joints 
are  now  brought  down  to  a  knife  edge.  This 
embodies  the  same  principle  which  suggested 
the  forked  or  split  means  of  re-enforcement. 
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There  is  one  feature  in  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  bicycle  which  during  the  past  season 
has  been  vastly  improved — the  chain.  It  is  a 
fact  that  heretofore  the  chain  has  been  a  much- 
neglected  adjunct.  The  pitch  had  been  care- 
lessly cut,  and  the  sprockets  have  also  shown  a 
lack  of  that  mechanical  skill  which  has  charac- 
terized the  construction  of  other  portions  of  the 
bicycle.  The  chains  which  are  fitted  to  the  ma- 
chines to-day  are  a  long  step  in  advance  of  those 
of  '93  and  '94,  and  manufacturers  are  giving 
this  detail  the  most  careful  thought  born  of  ex- 
perience. Still,  however,  the  bicycle  with  its 
dust-proof  bearings  will  drag  its  way  through 
the  '95  market  without  one  of  the  most  important 
attachments  of  all — that  of  a  chain  and  gear 
cover.  The  prejudice  against  this  fitting  is 
remarkable  ;  but  it  exists,  and  makers  are  not 
yet  ready  to  defy  or  attempt  to  control  public 
taste  in  this  respect.  The  riders  do  not 
like  the  looks  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and 
again  a  really  practical  chain  and  gear  cover 
they  consider  has  not  yet  been  made.  But 
I  hold  that  the  complete  bicycle  will  have  a 
chain  and  gear  cover,  protecting  it  from  dust. 
And  why  should  this  not  be  ?  Of  what  avail 
are  dust-proof  bearings  when  the  most  vital 
portions  of  the  machine  are  exposed  to  the  dust 
and  the  grinding  consequent  on  its  exposed 
condition?  It  seems  illogical,  but  there  you 
have  it.  ^ 

Sterling  Elliott,  Chief  Consul  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  distinguished  himself  lately  by  bring- 
ing forth  his  novel  scheme  of  furnishing  acci- 
dent insurance  to  all  Division  members.  He  is 
also  the  father  of  the  proposed  law  introduced 
into  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  compelling 
ladies  to  divest  themselves  of  their  hats  when 
entering  theaters  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment. If  Mr.  Elliott  succeeds  in  the  last  en- 
deavor, he  will  be  at  once  adopted  as  the  patron 
saint  of  the  entire  theater-going  male  sex. 

The  bucolic  legislator  has  a  habit  of  mak- 
ing himself  unpleasantly  conspicuous  once 
in  a  while.  He  has  lately  bobbed  up  down  in 
Texas  and  proposes  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the 
Legislature  of  that  state,  compelling  bicycle 
riders  to  dismount  from  their  wheels  when 
within  100  yards  of  a  person  mounted  on  an 
animal  or  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a  quadruped.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  strong  efforts  will  be 
made  to  defeat  this  discriminating  legislation 

Chairman  Raymond  is  mourning  the  loss  of 
a  splendid  set  of  photographs  of  racing  men, 
probably  one  of  the  most  complete  extant.  It 
was  stolen  from  the  exhibit  of  the  Sterling 
Cycle  Company,  where  it  was  shown  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  Chicago  Bicycle  Show. 

Italy  will  hereafter  adopt  an  amateur  class. 
Heretofore  the  amateurs  and,  as  we  define 
them,  professionals  have  been  permitted  to 
race  together.  Under  the  new  regime  it  is  in- 
tended to  separate  the  classes. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  there  is  no  doubt 


America  is  far  behind  England,  and  that  is  the 
care  with  which  timing  is  done  on  the  occasion 
of  record-breaking  events.  I  do  not  say  this 
with  any  desire  to  underrate  the  correctness  of 
the  American  timing,  but  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Wheelmen  should  now  take  some  action  to 
control  the  official  timers,  on  similar  lines  to 
those  adopted  in  England,  so  that  hereafter 
eff  ete  Europe  will  have  no  chance  to  ' '  wink  the 
other  eye  "  when  American  cycle  records  are 
broken.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  efficient 
timing  is  done  in  the  world  than  that  done  in 
America,  but  it  needs  official  sanction  in  order  to 
carry  with  it  the  weight  which  such  claims 
should  have  to  the  outside  world. 

THE    ANNUAL    ELECTION. 

"  The  King  is  dead  ;  long  live  the  King,"  fol- 
lowed each  other  as  rapidly  at  the  L.  A.  W. 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  18th  of 
January  as  they  did  in  the  French  court-crier's 
proclamation  of  old,  and  President  Archibald 
C.  Willison  of  Maryland  succeeded  President 
Charles  H.  Luscomb.  George  A.  Perkins  of 
Massachusetts  was  elected  1st  Vice-President, 
A.  C.  Morrison  of  Milwaukee  2d  Vice-President, 
and  A.  E.  Morgenthaler  of  Ohio  Treasurer. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  secured  the  annual  meet. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  brought  out  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  W.  was  the 
one  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in 
the  past  year  carried  432,000  cycles  :  a  figure 
that  throws  significant  light  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  wheel  is  used  as  a  method  of  locomo- 
tion for  pleasure  tours  ;  for  the  greater  portion 
of  these  wheels  were  going  to  or  coming  from 
some  point  from  which  a  cyclist  was  about  to 
start  on  a  tour,  or  to  which  he  had  returned, 
having  completed  it. 

The  widespread  interest  of  wheelmen  in  the 
well  being  and  good  government  of  matters 
cycling  was  at  the  same  meeting  significantly 
instanced  by  the  gathering  of  representatives 
from  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Ma- 
ryland, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin,  a  breadth  of  territory  which  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  would  have  to  contribute  to 
to  match. 

The  interests  in  charge  of  the  L.  A..  W.  would 
be  considered  as  of  great  international  impor- 
tance in  any  other  country  than  our  new  world. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  result  of  our  wide  horizon  that 
we  are  sometimes  apt  to  dwarf  the  real  magni- 
tude of  our  operations.  The  Prowler. 

The  Premier  Company,  which  is  now  doing 
business  on  a  strictly  American  basis,  is  manu- 
facturing its  wheels  entirely  in  this  country.  It 
turns  out  full  roadsters  at  20  lbs. ,  racers  which 
are  guaranteed  for  road  use  at  16  lbs. ,  and 
ladies'  wheels,  complete,  fitted  with  guards,  at 
19  lbs.     Price  of  all  patterns  is  $100. 


ANSWERS     TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 


D.  W.  B.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— The  old  Amer- 
ica's Cup  yacht  Maria  was  sold  to  Captain 
Buckalew,  of  Jersey  City,  about  1869,  for  a 
trader.     She  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  in 


the  gale  October  6th,  1870.  At  least,  she  has 
never  been  heard  from  since  she  sailed  on  the 
voyage  from  St.  Andrews,  Honduras,  for  New 
York,  about  that  time. 
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Part  V.  of  Wm,  C.  Harris'  beautiful  work, 
"  The  Fishes  of  North  America,"  is  fully  up 
io  the  high  standard  of  all  previous  numbers. 
The  two  colored  plates,  12x18  inches,  portray 
the  weakfish,  or  squeteague,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  whitefish.  In  these  two,  artist  J.  L. 
Petrie  has  done  careful  work  from  freshly  taken 
specimens.  The  text  of  the  number  contains 
much  interesting  information  about  the  habits 
•of  the  duck-bill  catfish,  the  sturgeon  and  the 
bowfin,  or  dog-fish.  As  a  book  of  reference 
alone  the  Avork  is  well  worth  its  price,  while 
with  the  series  of  colored  plates  it  becomes  an 
artistic  gem  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  angler.     [Harris  Publishing  Co.] 

"  Tobogganing  on  Crooked  Runs,"  by  Hon. 
Harry  Gibson,  is  a  treatise  on  a  sport  which 
has  recently  developed  in  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land. This  modern  form  of  coasting  resembles 
neither  tobogganing  in  straight  shutes  nor  the 
ordinary  juvenile  pastime.  As  practiced  at 
the  well-known  winter  resorts  of  Davos  and 
St.  Moritz,  the  artificial  runs  are  made  to  twist 
in  every  direction  from  aright  angle  to  a  gentle 
curve,  the  slope  changing  every  few  yards, 
sometimes  even  running  upward.  Leaps  or 
sudden  depressions  are  introduced.  These  and 
other  devices  have  made  the  sport  one  of  skill 
and  the  competitions  most  exciting.  The  book, 
which  is  in  fact  the  only  literature  on  this  form 
of  coasting,  contains  instruction  to  beginners 
and  the  best  advice  to  experts.  It  is  hand- 
somely illustrated.    [Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wallace's  "  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Adiron- 
dack^ "  forms  a  welcome  and  useful  companion 
to  sportsmen  and  tourists.  Unlike  the  average 
^uide-book,  it  contains  historical  matter,  which, 
with  the  excellent  views,  presents  a  delightful 
and  accurate  picture  of  that  famous  land  of  a 
thousand  J&kes.  The  book  has  a  special  value 
to  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the  reliability  of  its 
statements,  for  the  author  is  a  lifelong  explorer 
of  the  great  wilderness.  There  is  no  lake, 
path,  covert  of  deer  or  trout  stream  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar,  and  with  this  knowledge  is 
coupled  his  ability  to  guide  with  descriptive 
pen  the  lover  of  sport  to  the  choicest  haunts  of 
game  and  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  It  has  long  been  esteemed  by  far 
the  best  guide  to  this  region,  and  the  additions 
io  the  new  edition  increase  its  value.  Its  full 
index  is  a  feature  appealing  especially  to  those 
who  would  make  practical  use  of  the  book. 

"  A  Strange  Career  "  is  a  history  of  the  life 
and  adventures  of  John  Gladwyn  Jebb,  a  man 
of  strong  personality,  indefatigable  in  temper- 
ament, yet  unsuccessful  in  his  many  commer- 
cial enterprises.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  in  the 
introduction,  thus  describes  him  :  "  He  was  not 
suited  to  the  life  that  fell  to  his  lot,  at  least  not 


to  the  commercial  side  of  it,  for  adventurer — 
using  the  term  in  its  best  sense — he  must 
always  have  been."  This  interesting  biog- 
raphy, written  by  his  widow,  leads  the  reader 
to  the  verdict  that  Mr.  Jebb  "bore  without 
abuse  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 
[Roberts  Brothers.] 

"Football  Facts  and  Figures,"  compiled 
by  Walter  Camp,  presents  to  the  public  the 
interesting  results  of  the  investigations  of  a 
committee  into  the  relative  benefits  and  ill 
effects  of  football.  The  investigation  was  set 
on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  attacks 
made  upon  the  game  through  the  press  and 
otherwise ;  attacks  which  naturally  alarmed 
parents  and  tended  to  the  jeopardy  of  the 
game's  popularity.  The  book  contains  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  committee's  work,  with 
statistics  and  letters  from  players,  instructors 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  others,  all  of  which 
not  only  vindicate  the  game  but  indorse  it  as  a 
manly,  intellectual  sport,  superior  to  any  other 
American  pastime.     [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

"  A  Sporting  Pilgrimage^,"  by  Caspar  W. 
Whitney,  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
English  amateur  sport,  past  and  present.  It  is 
a  natural  sequence  of  Mr.  Whitney's  thorough 
acquaintance  with  American  pastimes  that  he 
should  have  supplemented  his  knowledge  with 
the  history,  traditions  and  the  status  of  sports 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  and  highest  develop- 
ment. The  treatise  is  complete  in  so  far  as  it 
gives  the  impressions  of  an  American.  It  deals 
with  British  sport  mainly  from  an  American 
standpoint,  and.  as  such  has  a  valuable  place  in 
the  literature  of  sport.  In  consideration  of  the 
author's  short  stay  abroad,  and  the  many 
branches  of  sport  dealt  with,  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  him  on  this  admirable  review  of 
English  athletism.     [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

"  On  and  Off  the  Saddle,"  by  Lispenard 
Rutgers,  is  a  readable  series  of  travel  sketches, 
fragments  gathered  here  and  there  from  the 
great  Northwest  to  the  Antilles.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Bitter-Root  Mount- 
ains," by  Heclawa,  is  an  account  of  the  perilous 
adventures  of  the  Carlin  hunting  party,  and  of 
the  several  expeditions  made  for  their  rescue. 
The  trip  was  so  clouded  by  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune, and  so  varied  were  the  current  reports 
regarding  it,  that  a  detailed  and  truthful  ac- 
count seemed  desirable,  and  even  demanded, 
by  all  interested  in  the  trials  of  the  Carlin  party. 
Besides  the  historic  record  of  this  expedition, 
the  volume  with  its  handsome  illustrations  and 
description  brings  to  the  home  and  fireside  the 
freshness,  novelty  and  excitement  of  a  sojourn  in 
a  vast  wilderness.  It  also  offers  practical  hints 
on  hunting  and  camp  life.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 
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